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Heitland’s Roman Republic, 329. ° 

Hero of Panama, 505. 

Hexaplar Psalter (Wright), 211. 

Hill’s Dano- Norwegian Dictionary, 76. 

His own Interpreter, 514. 

Hoare's How to Teach Nature Study, 210. 

Hoare’s Our English Bible, 175. 

ee Ontario Educational System, 

4 

Home Plays for Young People, 512. 

Home University Library, 429, 504. 

Hopkinson’s V ibrations, 328, 

Horn’s Theorie der par tiellen Differential- 
gleichungen, 174, 

Horton's Hero of Heroes, 508. 

Hourticq’s Art in France, 468. 

House of the Oak, 469, 

Hughes's Class Book of Geography, 31. 

Hurst's Text-book of Physics, 384. 

Hutchinson’s Sunset of the Heroes, 506, 

Innes's Schools of Painting, 251. 

Imsh Educational Yearbook, 77. 

Irving's How to Know the Trees, 210. 

Jack's “I read them myself,” 504. 

Jane Eyre (Bell & Sons), 514. 

Jebb’s By Desert Ways to Baghdad, 33. 

John, the Comparion ‘of Jesus (Bird), 508 

John Temple, 504. 

Journal of Experimental Pedagogy, 174. 

Journal of the Municipal School of Tech- 
nology, 174. 

Junk Ahoy! , 505. 

Kellas’s Inor ganie Chemistry, 174. 

Kelman’s Butterflies and Moths, 510. 

King George Readers, 503, 

King’s Story Book, 506. 

Knight of St. John, 514. 

Ladd’s Rare Days in Japan, 78. 

Lances of Lynwood (Blackie), 514. 

Langbridge’s Ballads of the Brave, 210. 

Law of Kindness, 512. 

Layng’s Elementary Algebra, 76. 

Letts s Diaries, 32, 514. 

Lewis's “ Code” School Garden Note- 
book, 210. 

Lewis's Lyre d'Amour, 210. 

Lindley’s On the East Coast, 386. 

Little Women (Nelson), 514. 

Lives of Great Men, 506. 

Lobban’s School Anthology, Parts [ and 
If, 210. 

Local Government Annual, 77. 

Lock and Child's New Trigonometry, 
503, 

Lodge’s Natural History Pictures, 251, 

Log of the ‘ Blue Dragon II,” 386. 

Loisy’s Religion of Israel, 430, 

London University Guide, 468. 

L.T.A. Recommended Hotels, 211. 

Lyell, The Student’s (Judd), "292, 


Macmillan’s English Literature, 503; 
Modern Dictionary, 209: New Shilling 
Library, 428, 514: “Shilling Library, 30. 

MecNnair's Study of English History, Part 

134. 

Macpherson’s Music and its Appreciation, 

77 


Macy’ S na Builders, 508. 

Magic City, 

Mahalfy s Grecks and Modern Civilization, 
250. 


aay s Silver Age of the Greek World, 


March on London, 514. 

Mary, Queen, Life of, 294. 

Maspero’ s Ancient Egs pt. 174. 

Mattinglv’s Civil Service of Rome, 250. 

Meiklejohn's Golden Primer, 33. 

Michell’s History of England, 428. 

Middy of the King, 504. 

Mierow’s Latin Syntax, 784, 

Mitton’s Isle of Wight, 251. 

Mr. Perrin and Mr. Trail, 210. 

Modern Religious Problems, 330. 

Molly Montague's Love Story, 471. 

Mon Journal, 34. 

Monkevfolk of South Africa. 471. 

Moon Lady, 512. 

Morris's My Book about Empire, 510. 

Murison’s English Composition, 504, 

My Treasure Story Book, 510. 

Mystery of the Albatross,” 470.. 

Nat the Naturalist, 507. 

Navy League Annual, 504, 

Nelson's Applied Arithmetic, 467; En- 
eyelopæedia, 211; Lives of the Great 
Adventurers, 506. 

New (irl at St. Chad’s, 508. 

Nicholson's Arabic Reading Books, 428. 

Nield’s Historical Novels, 292. 

Normal Certificate Guide, 468. 

Norman’s Good Name, 508. 

Noyes and Ray's Little Plays, 78. 

Ocean Warriors, 505, 

Old Fag, 508. 

Ontario Education Report, 330. 

Outdoor World Labrary, 430. 

Parsons’s Plays and Games, 512. 

Paton’s Guide to Continental Sehools, 386. 
-aton’s List of Schools and pee 386. 

Peacock’s Plays (Young), 250 

Peeps at Many Lands, 471. 

Peeps at Nature, 471. 

Pennell’s Things seen in India, 506. 

People’ s Insurance, 

Philips’ Large Plamsphere, 504: Model 
t ‘cography, 3l; Nature C lendar, 78. 

Aes s Hindustani Stumbling- Blocks, 


Photograms of the Year, 32. 

Photographie Annual, 469, 

Phyfe's Words often M ispronounced, 209. 

Pioneers in Canada, 

Pioneers in West Africa, 505. 

Pitman’s Shorthand Yearbook, 514. 

Plato’s Phaedo (Burnet), 384. 

Playbooks of Science, 507. 

Plunket’s Fall of the Old Order, 251, 

Plutarch’s Lives (Weston), 506. 

Polish Hero, 514. 

Ponto, 510. 

Poole and Lassimonne’s Textes et Ques- 
tions, 31. 

Pound's Spirit of Romance, 329, 

Prester John, 505. 

Price of a Life, 505. 

Prince's Story Book, 506, 

Princess and Curdie (Blackie), 514. 

Princess’ s Story Book, 506. 

Protheroe’s Railways and Steamships, 470.; 

Publie School Yearbook, 134 

(Jueei’s Story Book, 506. 

Quest of the “ Golden Hope,” 505. 

Racine’s Phèdre (Babbitt), 385. 

Rage’s Things seen in Venice, 506. 

Raleigh (Buchan), 506. 

Reuder’s Library, 292. 

Reeord of Sports, 294. 

Red Apple and Silver Bells, 510, 

Red Book for Children, 471. 

Red Book for Girls, 471, 

Red wood Ranch, 470. 

Representative J apan, 32. 

Revised Version for Schools, 251. 

Ricei’s Art in Northern [aly, 468. 

Richardson’s) Landinarks of European 
History, 385. 

Riggs’s Analytic Geometry, 467. 

Riis’s Hero Tales of the Far North, 33. 

Robb's Optical Geometry of Motion, 384. 

Robinson Crusoe (Dent), 514, 

Romance of Australia, 500. 


MacCallum and Holime’s Nar rative Poems, l Romance of Canada, 33. 


MeKilliam’s Senior History of England, 


| Ross’s Birth of England, 133. 


Saillens and Holme’s French Pronuncia- 
tion, 31. 

Saleeby’ s Parenthood and Race Culture, 
3350 


Sanderson’s World's History, 428. 

Satire Menippée (Demey), 292. 

Schipper’s English Versification, 468, 

Schmall's Analytical Geometry, 329, 

Schmidt and Giles’s Coloured Articles, 76. 

Schoenichen’s Einführung in die Biologie, 
384 


Schoolmasters Yearbook. 134. 

Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel (Makover), 292. 

Scott’s Guy Mannering (Innes), 292. 

Scott’s Introduction to Chemical Theory, 
4 


174. 
Sewell’s Book of Football, 512. 
Shakespeare, More Stories from, 510. 
Shovelhorns, 32. 
Siegfried and Kriemhild, 512, 
Siepen’s Berlin, 506. 
Silas Marner (Bell & Sons), 514. 
Simmonds’s All About Airships, 507. 
Simpson’s British Land Mammals, 471. 
Singing Cirele, 512. 
Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary, 209. 
Skrine’s Scrmons, 468. 
Smith's Conie Sections, 174. 
Sinith’s Geography of the Surrey Hills, 31. 
Souttar’s Ancient Egypt, 506. 
Spencer's First Principles, 330. 
Spenser, Gateway to ( "nderdow n), 912, 
Stars in the Twilight, 32. 
Stedman’s New House of Lords, 331. 
Stephenson's s Coronation Hymns, 294. 
Stewart snd Tilley’s Romantic Movement 
in French Literature, 30. 
Stormonth’s Handy School Dictionary, 


Story of the Burnt Njal (Dasent), 174. 
Story of Tom the Piper’s Son, 510. 
Strang’s, Herbert, Annual, 514, 

Strang’s, Herbert, Library, 514, 

Sword of Freedom, 504, 

Tacitus (Fisher), 329. 

Talbot's Railway Conquest, 507. 
Teacher’s Eneveclopiedia, Vol. I, 293. ` 
Thompson's People’s History of England, 


504. 
Thorndike’s Educational Psychology, 386. 
Three Bright Girls, 510, 
Tilby’s English People Overseas, 293. 
Tolstoy, More Tales from, 175. 
Tolstoy’s Anna Karénin (Garnett), 468. 
Tolstoyv’s War and Peace (Garnett), 468. 
Tom Brown's Schooldays (Dent), 514, 
Tonbridge School Register, 254. 
Toplis’s Five Georges, 294, 
Tourist Gnide to the Continent, 251, 
Tours in Galloway, 386. 
Tremearne'’s Fables and Fairy Tales, 3. 
Tristram and Iseult, 512. 
Trois Mauva's Diables, A. 
a World of Nero and St. Paul, 
17 
Turner’s Romance of Aeronautics, 470, 
Two Boys in the Tropics, 33. 
Two P's, 514, 
Two to Nowhere, 508, 
Twymans, 512, 
Uncomfortable Term, 508. 
Under the Storm, 469, 
United States Education Report. 429. 
Vambeéry’s Story of My Strugyles, 175. 
Vernon's Dear Old England, 294, 
Victoria, Queen, Live of (Corkran), 33. 
Victor‘es of the Saints, 512. 
Von Wyss’s Beasts and Birds, 34. 
Wangerin’s Theorie des Potentials, Vol. I, 
174. 


Wawr ren 's Geometry. 427. 

Weir's Arabic Prose Composition, 428. 

Wessely’s German Dictionary, 210. 

Wevmouth’s New Testament in Modern 
Speech, 293. 

Whaphain and Preece’s Mechanics, 292. 

What Shall We Dot Series, 512. 

When 1 was a Boy, 512, 

Whitehouse's Camping for Bovs, 386. 

Whiteing’s Little Book about London, 506. 

Who’s Wha, 32 

Wilderness Dog, 506. 

Williams’ s Boys’ Guide, 512. 

Wimms's Introduction to Psychology, 330. 

Wisdom of the East Series. 251. 

Within a Year, 505. 

Wonderful Garden, 508. 

W DEE s English- Greek Dictionary, 


World’s Commercial Products, 32. 
Writers’ and Artists’ Yearbook, 32. 
Year's Work in Classical Studies, 132. 
Young's Hunters and Trappers, 470. 


| Rousseau's Minor Educational Writings er GLANCES, 34, 78, 134, 175, 211, 252, 


(Boyd), 330. 


294, 331, 388, 1: 471. 
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LLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.) 


‘Oh 


GENERAL MEETING. 


The Half-Yearly General Meeting of the Members of 
the Corporation will be held at the College, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C., on S.turday, the 21st of January, 1911, 
at 3 p.m. 


WINTER MEETING. 


A Winter Meeting for Teachers will be held at the 
College in the second week of January, 1911. The 
meeting will open with an Address from Professor M. E. 
SADLER, and the Programme will include Lectures on 
Psychology in relation to Education, Class Manage- 
ment and Discipline, Methods of Teaching, &c., &c., 
and a Conversazione, Lectures will be delivered by 
Professors Adams, Adamson, Armstrong, Findlay, Lyde, 
Foster Watson, Mrs. Bryant, Mr. P. B. Ballard, Mr. 
H. E. Corke, Dr. H. H. Hulbert, Mr. M. W. Keatinge, 
Mr. J. L. Paton, Dr, J. W. Slaughter, and Miss C. von 


VSS. 

Members of the College are entitled to attend the 
Meeting free of charge, and members of other Associa- 
tions of Teachers will be admitted on payment of 
haif-fee. 

Programmes may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


The First Course of Lectures (Thirty-ninth Annual 
Series), by Prof. J. Anas, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., on 
‘The Psychology essential to Efficient Work in School,” 
will commence on Thursday, February 9th, at 7 pan. 

This Course will to a certain extent prepare for the 
Examinations of the College in connexion with the Asso- 
ciateship, the Licentiateship, and the Fellowship; but 
its main purpose will be to present the facts of Psycho- 
logy in such a way as to enable the teacher to make use 
of them in the practical work of the School. The work 
will be so arringed as to give the students an opportu- 
nity of comparing the results of their experience with 
the latest results of psychological research into educa- 
tional processes. The Lectures will be illustrated by 
frequent references to the work in all classes of Schools. 

The Fee for the Course is Half-a Guinea, 

The Lectures will be delivered on Thursday Evenings 
at 7 o'clock, at the College, Bloomsbury Square, W.C 


For Syllabus, see p. 4. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Diplomas. — The next Summer Examination of 
Teachers for the Diplomas of the College will com- 
mence on the 28th of August, 1911. 


Practical Examination for Certificates of 
Ability to Teach.—The next Practical Examuina- 
tion will be held in February, 1911. 


Certificate Examinations.—The Midsummer 
Examination for Certificates will commence on the 
27th of June, 1911. 


Lower Forms Examinations. — The Mid- 
summer Examination will commence on the 27th of 
June, 1911. 


Professional PreliminaryExaminations.— 
These Examinations are held in March and September. 
The Spring Examination in 1911 will commence on the 
7th of March. 


Inspection and Examination of Schools. 
—Inspectors and Examiners are appointed by the 
College for the Inspection and Examination of Public 
and Private Schools. 


The Regulations for the above Examinations can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary. 


Des OF ST. ANDREWS. NOTICE —“ THE EDUCATIONAL 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are strongly 
recommended as suitable for those who are or intend to 
be teachers. 

Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Birmingham, 
Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, Cardiff, Croydon, Devon- 

rt, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Inverness, 

iverpool, London, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, 8t. Andrews, Sheffield, 
P Inlormation roading tha Brain: be ob- 
nformation ing the Examinations may be o 
tained from the 8ECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, The 
University. Rt. Andrews. 


HE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OY THE R.A.M. anD R.O.M. 
FOR LOCAL BXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 


. Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (8yllabus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and November 
at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March-April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November-December also, En. 
tries for the March-April Examinations close Wednes- 
day, February 8, 1911. 

SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B), 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz., March-April, June-J uly, and October-November. 
Entries for the March-April Examinations close Wed- 
nesday, February 1, 1911. 

Specimen Theory Papers set in past years (Local Centre 
or School) can be obtained on application. Price 3d. 
per set, per year, post free, 

The Bourd offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or R.C.M. for two or three years. 

Syllabuses A and B, entry forms, and any further 
information will be sent post free on application to— 

JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Associa, London.”’ 


ENMARK HILL PHYSICAL 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
LONDON, 8.8. 
(a) EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
for English and Swedish Gymnastics and Sports. 
(b) REMEDIAL DEPARTMENT 
for Massuge and Remedial Swedish Movements, 


Principal: Miss E. SPELMAN STANGER, M.B.C.P.E. 
and S.T.M., Sunray Avenue, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


POSTAL 
TUITION 


WOLSEY HALL 
OXFORD 


prepares for London University 


MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 


B.A. 


Write for 


C. R. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. | FREE GUIDE. 


Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


TIM ES ” for Pebruary will contain the CLASS 
LISTS OF CANDIDATES who have passed at the recent 
CE ea EXAMINATIONS of the College of Pre- 
ceptors. 

he Volume for 1910 is now ready, price 7s. 6d. Cases 
for binding the Voluine may also be had, price 1s. 6d. ; 
by post, ls. 8d. 


ONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


(Incorporated.) 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONpon, W. 
Patron: His GRACE THE DURE OF LERDS8. 
Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
G. AuGusTvus HoLmgEs, Esq., Director of Examinations. 


EXAMINATIONS, LOCAL AND HIGHER. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION in PIANOFORTR, 
ORGAN, VIOLIN, SINGING, ELOCUTION, THE. 
ORY of MUSIC, &c., will be held in London and 
over 400 Local Centres in APRIL, when Certificates will 
be granted to all successful candidates, 

The Higher Examinations for the Diplomas of Asso- 
ciate (A.L.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M.), the Teachers’ 
Diploma (L.C.M.), and Fellowship (F. L.C.M.) take place 
in JUNE, JULY, and DECEMBER. 

NEw LOCAL CENTRES may be formed; application 
for particulars should be made to the Secretary. 

SCHOOL CENTRE examinations may also be arranged. 
Details in the special School Syllabus. 

SYLLABUS for 1911 is NOW READY, and, with 
Annual Report and Forms of Entry, may be had of the 
SECRETARY. 


In the Educational Department students are received 
and thoroughly trained under the best Professors at 
moderate fees. The College is open 10 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. 

A COURSE of TRAINING in Pianoforte and Singing 
for Teachers is held at the College. 

A SHORT SERIES of Lessons in special Subjects may 
be had at Vacation and other times. 


T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 


LONDON MATRICULATION. 


AT MATRICULATION, 1910, 


431 


University Correspondence 
Coffege Students 


passed, making a total of above 


FOUR THOUSAND 
SUCCESSES 


at Matriculation 


DURING THE LAST TEN YEARS. 


FREE GUIDE 


To Matriculation, and FREE QUIDES to 
the Higher Examinations of London 
University, post free from_the SECRETARY, C., 
Burlington House, Cambridge. 


2 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
KING'S COLLEGE. 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Theory, Practice, and History of Education: 
J. W. ApaMson, B.A., Professor of Education (Head of 
l the Department). 
Psychology: 
Dr. W. Brown, M.A., Lecturer. 

The Course, which includes practical work in Secondary 
Schools, extends over one academical year, beginning In 
October or January. It is suitable for those who are 
preparing to take the Teachers’ Diploma of the Univer- 
sity of London. 

The fee is £20 for the year, if paid in advance, or 
8 guiness per term (three terms in the year). 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each for one year, 
tenable from October 1, 1911, are offered to suitable can- 
didates (men) who are graduates of a British University. 

Application should be made to Prof. ADAMSON, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
KING'S COLLEGE. 


EVENING CLASS DEPARTMENT. 
COURSES are arranged for the INTERMEDIATE 
and FINAL EXAMINATIONS for the B.A. and B.Sc. 
DEGREES of the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Teachers’ Diploma. 


subjects. Fees £75 and £65. Admissions in January an 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


(Jan. 2, 1911. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING JOINT ACENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. N 
Recognized by the Board of Education as a Training 
College for Secondary Teachers. 

Principal: Miss M. H. Woon, M.A., Litt. D., 

Classical Tripos. Cambridge, Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year's professional 

training for Secondary Teachers. 

Preparation for the 


in teaching science, languages, mathematics, and 


Spr 


or particulars of admission, scholarships, bursaries, 
i i b ` + . . . 
and loan fund apply—The PRINCIPAL, Training College, above Associations, and their Commissions are reduced. 


Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


ED 
ARIA GREY TRAINING COL- 


LEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS IN 
SECONDARY AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 
Principal: Miss ALICE Woops, 

Girton College, Moral Sciences Tripos. 


Students admitted in January and September to pre- | 
pare for the London and Cambridge Teachers’ Diplomas 
and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel 


Union 


London and the Cambridge, 
Ample opportunity for practice 
other without unnecessary cost. 
d' been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 


714 GOWER STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 


(Under the management of a Committee appointed by 
the Teachers’ Guild, College of Preceptors, Head 
Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant 


| Mistresses,and Welsh County Schools Association.) 


THIS Agency has been established for 


the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
All fees have therefore 
working expenses. 

No Registration Fees are charged to members of the 


| Hours for Interviews: 


llam. tol p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m.; 
Saturdays, ll a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 


= When possible, special appointments should be 
arra 


ed. 
| Registrar, Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


THE JOINT SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY. 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of from £15 to £25 offered 23 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


to Candidates in January, 1911, 2 
WINKWORTH HALL OF RESIDENCE, 
BRONDESBURY. 
Warden: Mrs. H. M. FRLKIN. 


| Managed by a Committee of Representatives of the 
following Bodies :— 


HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 


Students taking the full Course pay Composition Fees 
nnd rank as Internal Students of the University. 

EVENING CLASSES are also held for Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering, Architecture and Building 
Construction, Drawing, Mathematics, Physics, and all 
Science Subjects. 

For full information and Prospectus apply to the DEAN 
(Mr. R. W. K. EpwarRps) or to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, Strand, London, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
| COLLEGE. 


CLASSES FOR THE LONDON UNIVERSITY 
MATRICULATION AND PROFESSIONAL PRE- 
LIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 
Individual Tuition in all subiects required for the 

Examinations. Fee for Half-vearly Course, £5. 3s. 

Students may join at any time at proportional fees. 

wer to the SECRETARY, King’s College, Strand, 


For Students attending the Maria Grey College, | 
there are Hall Bursaries and a Loan Fund. 

The Hall is situated on high ground, close to the. 
College and within one minute's walk of the Brondes- 
bury Park Station on the North London Railway, 

For particulars apply to the WARDEN or to the PRIN- 
CIPAL at the College, Salusbury Road, Broudesbury, 


London, N.W. 
| 
1911. | 

at a minimum cost to Masters seeking appointments. 


COMPETITION OF 


ESSAYISTS, R.S.P.C.A. The Towest possible fees are therefore charged. 


A PROSPECTUS will be sent ON APPLICATION. 
NOTICE TO PRINCIPALS OF LONDON SCHOOLS. | 


Interviews(preferably by appointment) 12 p.m.-1.30 p.m. 
Telephone - City 2257 


and 3 p.m,-5.30 pan. Saturdays, 12 pan.-1 p.m. 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the 
Oxford University. Delegucy for Secondary Training, 
and by the Cambridge Syndicate, 
Principal — Miss CATHERINE T. Donn, M.A. 
| (late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London 
Teacher's Diploma and the 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLECE OF PRECEPTORS. TEACHERS’ CUILD. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION of ASSISTANT MASTERS. 
ASSOCIATION OF TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
ASSOCIATION OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
WELSH COUNTY SCHOOLS. 

Registrar: Mr. R. A. VIRGO. 

The object of this Agency is to render assistance 


All papers relating to this year’s Competition 
for Prizes, given by the ROYAL SOCIETY FOR 
THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, for 
the best Essays on the Duty of Kindness to 
Animals, were issued on December 13, 1910. 
The only addresses of Private and other Schools 
available to the Society are derived from London 
and Suburban Directories, covering a radius of 
tweuty miles from Charing Cross. 

In the event of no delivery of papers having 


UNIVERSITE DE RENNES (France). 
FRENCH COURSE for FOREIGNERS 
OF BOTH SEXES. 
WINTER TERM: From 15 Nov. to 15 Feb. 
SUMMER TERM: From 1 March to 8 June. 
DIPLOMAS. 


Diplomes de Langue et Littérature Françaises; Doctorat. ) 
Cambridge ‘Teacher's 


Reduction of 50 % on railway fares from Dieppe or . i Ah. i ae 
Calais to Rennes. Apply for Prospectus to been made by post, I shall be glad to send Certilicate, g 
Prof. FRUILLERAT, Faculté des Lettres, Rennes. parcelson receipt of applications from Principals. FERS for the Course from £65. 


el 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 


BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, F.C. 
NEW SESSION COMMENCED 28SEPTEM BER, 1910. 


The College provides Day AND EVENING COURSES 
for DEGREES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, LAWS AND BCONOMICS 
under RECOGNISED TEACHERS OF TILE UNIVERSITY. 

StnJEcrs: Classics, English, French, German, Logie, 
History, Geography, Economies, Mathematics, Cherm- 
istry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Geology, 

Post-graduate and Research Work in well-equipped 
Laboratories. 

Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


Seholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with 


No Essay received after February 28th next. a degree on entry, There isa Loan Fund, 


E. G. FAIRHOLME, 
Secretary. 
105 Jermyn Street, St. James’s, S.W. 


Tenth Edition, 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 


"MHE ILLUSTRATED PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SPEAKER AND READER, based on 
Grammatical Analysis, comprising a choice Selection of 
pe for Reading and Recitation, annotated for 
Sxpression, Emphasis, and Pauses, and illustrated by 
Dingruns and Figures extnbiting to the eve the appro- 
priate gestnres and positions: to whieh is added a 
selection of Greek, Latin, French. and German Extracts, 
suitable for Speech Days? at Pablic Schools. 
Loxspon: LoNGMANS & Co., PATERNOSTER Row, EC. 


kaii RUGBY PRESS 


Fourteenth Edition. 


X ENOPHON S ANABASIS, Books 
. I to IE By A. K. ISBISTER, M.A., LL.B. 
With Notes, Vocabulary of all the Words in the Test, 
and a Series of Basy Reading Lessons for Beninners. 
Designed asa First Greek Reading Book in Schools, 

Loxpox: LONGMANS & Co., PATERNOSTFR Row, E.C. 


12mo, price 3s. od, 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC (Instituted 1872) 
Chairman of Board: SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, M. V.O.. M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of SOulies: G. E, BAMBRIDGE, FTC L. ERAM. 
Director or Eraminations: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 

Students may enter at any time, and are received for a sinele subject or the 

course. Day and Evening instruction, also by correspondence in Theoretical 

subjects. Thirty Open Scholarships tenable at the College, entitling holders to 
free tuition, Prospectus on application — 

SHI LLEY FISHER, Seerctary, 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 


CAREY'S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,” 


WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, STATIONERS’ HALL, LONDON. 


undertakes every description of Letterpress 


PRINTING FOR 


Estimates furnished, 


SCHOOLS. 


Inquiries solicited. 


GEORGE OVER, Printer, Rugby. 


DAWN OF REVELATION. 


Old Testament Teaching on Modern Lines, by M. Bramston, S.Ta. 
Approved by the Bishop of Winchester. 
2s. 6d., or in Three Parts, cach 1s. 


WARREN & SON, Ltd., Winchester; SIMPKIN & CO., Ltd., London; and all 
Booksellers. 


Address— 


Revised and cheaper Edition, 


Jan. 2, 1911.] 
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NORMAL 


FREE GUIDES. 


tis to all who 
ey intend sitting 


These Guides are supplied 
mention this paper and state t 
for examination. 


Free Guides. 

PAGES 
Oxford & Camb. Local 128 
A.C.P. ... wee LEE J os 


L.C.P. ae a es 
Matriculation (London) 


92 
Matriculation (Wales) 72 
Northern Matric. 60 - 
Froebel Guide .. 56 
L.L.A. Guide ... 72 
Preliminary cart: 120 
Certificate 100 


Testimoniales EN hundrede 
of successful pupils sent on 
application. 


NORMAL CORR. COLLEGE, 


47 MELFORD Roan, East DuLwica, 8.E., and 
110 AVONDALE SQUARE, Lonpoy, 8.E. 


LAUSANNE. 


ĄANGLO-SWISS 


INSTITUTE. 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR SONS OF 
GENTLEMEN. 


Best in Switzerland. Limited number. Special in- 
dividual attention given to each boy. English system. 
Home life. 


French spoken throughout. 


References: H. W. Faire, E+q., 168 West Hill, Putney 
Heath, London; H.B.M. Consul, A. Galland, Esq., 
Lausanne; R. Courtneidge, Esq., Shaftesbury Theatre, 
London; &c. &c. 


BOOK- KEEPING. 


PRIVATE LESSONS in UP-TO-DATE 
METHODS of TEACHING have been 
arranged — by special request — for 
MASTERS and MISTRESSES in Pre- 
paratory and Secondary Schools. Oral 
or postal instruction. 


SMITH & SMART (Est. 1840), 


Specialist Tutors, 


59 BISHOPSGATE WITHIN, E.C. 


BOOKS ! 


SECOND-HAND at HALF PRICES! 


Thousands of new and second-hand Books. New at 25% 
Discount. Catalogues free: state wants. Books bought. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 135 Oharing Oross Road, London, W.O. 


for all Examinations 
and on all Subjects. 


New Edition. 18mo, price 9d. 


fNHE ELEMENTS OF BOOK- 

KEEPING, by SINGLE and DOUBLE ENTRY, 
with Practical Explanations and Exercises on the most 
useful Forms for Business. By A. K. IssisTER, M.A., 
LL.B., late Dean of the College of Preceptors. 


Lompoxs : Loyemays & Co., PATERNOSTER Row, B.C. 


"| LL.B., 


University Tutorial 
College 


(Affiliated to University Correspondence College). 


Dap and Evening Classes 


FOR 


MATRICULATION 


AND OTHER 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 


commence Monday, January 23rd, 1911. 


Messrs. 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 


Gducatfional Agents, aoa 


158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
i Directors : 
8. A. TRUMAN. F. E. KNIGHTLEY. 


JAMES HEARD, B.A. 
(Trinity College, Cambridge) 


Telegrams — “ TUTORESS, LONDON,” 
Telephone- No. 1136 City, 


This Agency is under distinguished patronage 
including that of the Principals of 
many of our leading Schools. 


A.—EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT. 


A ASSISTANT MASTERS & TUTORS. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro- 
duce University and other qualified BNGLISH 
and FOREIGN MASTER and TUTORS tr 
Schools and Private Families. 


During the year 1910, University Tutorial College (ii) ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 


Students gained 114 Successes at 
London Matriculation, 


Full particulars of Classes and Private Tuition, for 
Matriculation, Inter. Science and Arts, B.Sc. and B.A., 
First Medical, College of Preceptors, and other Exami- 
nations may be had, post free, from 


_ The Principal, 
University Tutorial College, 
Red Lion Square, Holborn, W.C. 


TUITION BY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


For MATRICULATION, B.A, A.C.P, and 
other Examinations: and for independent 
Study. 


SUBJECTS. 
Latin. Arithmetic, Mechanics. Botany. 
Greek. Algebra. English. rhynica, 
French. Boomer History. Logi 
German Higher Math. Chemistry. Psy Jas cholo: 
Economics, Book-keeping. 
THE STAFF consists of Graduates of Oxford, Cam- 


bridge, London, Dublin, and Royal Universities, Prize- 
men, &c. 


Intending Students should write fully to the Principal— 
Me. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. (Lond. & Oxon.), 


BURLINGTON CORRESPONDENCB COLLEGE, 
Birkbeck Bank Chambers, London, W.C. 


ORRESPONDENCE TUITION, 


Classes or Private Lessons in all Subjects for all 
Examinations, &4c., at moderate fees. tuition 
for MEDICAL Prelims. and DIPLOMA 


coesses. — F, dJ. . f j 
and Math. Priseman), Victoria Tuto College, 
28 Buckingham Palace , 8. and 8 


Brunswick Road, Button, Surrey. 
Schools visited and Braminations conducted 


ÆSAR'S COMMENTARIES ON 
THE GALLIC WAR. By A. K. ISBISTER, M.A., 
late Dean of the College of Preceptors. 
BOOKS I-V. With Notes Critical and 
Explanatory, a Vocabulary of all the 
gorde i in the Text, and Easy Roading 
Lessons for Beginners E TE p 
BOOKS I-VII. do. 
Do. (without the Reading Lessons) 
KL ( Beg -fifth Edition. _ 
BOO wi ocabulary, 
EO) E Guentusdesavectosess 1s. 6d. 
Loypon: Loyemans & Co., PATERNOSTER Row, B.C. 


MESSRS. IRUMAN & KN LORTEEN intro- 
duce Universit ined. and o ualified 
ENGLISH and YOREIGN LADY. TEA HERBS 

to Girls’ and Boys’ Schools. 


(iii) LADY MATRONS AND HOUSE- 

KEEPERS. 

MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro- 
duce well qualified and experienced LADY 
MATRONS, HOUSEKEEP , and HOUSE 
MISTRESSES to Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 


No o is made to Principals, and no charge 
of any kind is made to candidates unless an en- 
emeut through this Agency, when 


e terms are most reasonable. 


B.—SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


A separate Department, under the direct 
management of one of the Principals, is devoted 
entirely to the negotiations connected with 
the Transfer of Schools and Introduction of 
Partners. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, being 
in close and constant communication with the 
Principals of nearly all the chief Girls’ and 
Boye’ Schools in the United Kingdom, to many 
of whom they have had the privilege of acting 
as Agents, and having on their books always a 
large number of thoroughly genuine Schools 
for Sale and Partnerships to negotiate, as well 
as the names and requirements of numeroug 
would-be purchasers, can offer unusual facilities 
for satisfactorily negotiating the TRANSFER of 
SCHOOLS, and arranging PARTNERSHIPS. 


No charye is made to Purchasers, and there is 
no charge to Vendors unless a Sale or Partner- 
ship be effe-ted through this Agency. 


All communications and inquiries are treated 


in the strictest confidence. 


C.— PUPILS’ DEPARTMENT, 


MESSBS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY have 
a carefully organized Department for the 
introduction of Pupils to Schools and other 
Educational Establishments. No charge is 


made for registration. 
ga © tions entrusted to MESSRS. TRUMAN & 
| receive prompt and careful attention, 
every effort being made to save ollents as much 
time and trouble as possible. 


Full particulars) wili_be forwarded on application, 
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COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


Lectures for Teachers 


ON THE 


SCIENCE, ART, AND HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


THE PSYGHOLOCY ESSENTIAL TO EFFICIENT WORK IN SCHOOL. 


To be delivered by Professor J. ADAMS, M.A., B.Se., F.C.P., Professor of Education 
in the University of London. 


The First Course of Lectures (Thirty-ninth Annual Series) will commence on 
Thursday, February 9, at 7 p.m. 

This Course will to a certain extent prepare for the Examinations of the Colle ze 
in connexion with the Associnteship, the Licentiateship, and the Fellowship: but 
its main purpose will be to present the facts of Psychology in such a wav as to 
enable the teacher to make use of them in the practical work of the School, The 
work will be so arranged as to give the students an opportunity of comparing the 
results of their experience with the latest results of psychological research into 
educational processes, The Lectures will be illustrated by frequent references to 
the work in all classes of Schools. 


SYLLABUS. 


I. (Feb. 9.) The Psychological Standpoint. — Scope: borderland between 
physiology and psychology: descriptive psychology : genetic psychology: experi- 
mental psychology: quantitative methods : the seience of consciousness: polarity: 
subjective and objective: individual and general consciousness: insulation: 
teacher's use of psychology : dangers of psychological standpoint, 

II. (Feb. 16.) The Individual Child. — Former tendency to deal only with 
mature type: Child study and its dangers: educator versus Knowledge-monger ; 
over-emphasis on Knowledge: faculty psyehologv: temperament: the humours 
classification; sensories and motors: physical basis of character: meaning and 
scope of personality: types of children and their classification : coellicients of the 
powers of individual pupils. 

HI. (Feb, 23.) The Psychology of the Class.—Psychology formerly confined 
itself to individnal: recent change to collective work : personality and its changes 
in groups: class-feeling : number of pupils in a class: class teaching versus coach- 
ing: uniformity of classes: superposition of classes: characteristics of average 
classes : class leaders and their manipulation. 


IV. (arch 2.) Imitation and Suagestion.—Imitation fundamental: ideas as 
forces: imitation spontancous and delibernte: suggestion in relation to imitation: 
auto-suggestion and pseudo-auto-suggestion : self-activity: manipulation of sug- 

aon Ineaning of temptation: instinct and habit: making and breaking of 
abits. 


V. (March9) The Emotions.—Nature of the emotions; cause of their dis:epute 
among philosophers: to Le regulated and utilized, not eliminated: relation to the 
intellect: Lange-James theory : Macdougall’s theory of the relation between instinct 
and emotion: connexion between emotion and desire: the mechanism of the 
emotions, and its manipulation by the teacher: practical distinction between 
emotions and sentiments. 


VI. (March 16.) The Will end Character.—Nature of will and its relation to 
desire: possibility of training the will: issue usually obscured by metaphysical 
relinements: practical issue quite clear; place and function of motives; fallacy of 
the “strongest motive”: where will training should commence: “breaking the 
will”: tine-element not satliciently emphasized in dealing with will training: 
sudden and gradual changes of character. 

VII. (Mareh 23.) Attention and Interest.—Attention a prehensile process : focus 
of consciousness; always rhythmic: concentration and diffusion: duration of pure 
voluntary attention: mark of voluntary attention: teacher's object in manipulating 
attention: interest the pleasure-pain tone that accompanies attention: dynamic 
force of interest: confusion between the interesting and the pleasant; interest us 
means and as end. 


VIE (March 30) Processes of Presentation.—Pupil absorbs environment and 
is absorbed by it: the acquiring of knowledge: the inner and the outer world: 
resemblance versus correspondence: sensation as distinguished from perception: 
pure sensation: training of the senses: the preferred sense: nature and function of 
observation: apperception and inference: mental backgrounds: inference point: 
gaping point. 

IX. (May 4.) Processes of Representation.— Difference between the perceptual 
and the conceptual plane: nature and origin of ideas: abstraction and generaliza- 
fon, and misconceptions regarding them: the series—percept, image, generalized 
image, concept: interplay between abstract and concrete in school work: conno- 
tution and denotation: definition: the logical concept and the psychological : static 
and dynamic view of the concept : ideo-motor function: association and its forins, 


X. (May 11.) Memory.—Nature of memory as an inherited gift: its fundamental 
character: physiological basis: memory not. limited to mental process: muscular 
memory: relation of memory to personal identity: possibility of the nnprovement 
of memory: implications of the phrase ‘‘training the memory”: element of pur- 
pose ; place of mnemonics in school work: learning by rote; the art of forgetting. 


XI. (May 18.) Imagination.—Vrevailing misconceptions with regard to the 
Imagination: unwarranted limitation to the wsthetic side of school life: relation of 
conception to imagination: free and constrained imagination; cause of the general 
suspicion of “the busy faculty’: use of the imagination in science: exact meaning 
of ‘picturing out”: need for clearly imaged ends: ideals; imagination as enjoy- 
ment and as stimulus: day dreams, 

XII. (May 25.) Thinking.—Fitting of means to ends by use of ideas: purpose 
always arahad. thinking as opposed to reverie: imagery in thinking: abstinet 
thonght: understanding as distinguished from reason : narrower and wider mean- 
ing of the term judgment : conditions under which all must think; laws of thought 


as thought: teacher's power to control the thinking of his pupils the ait of 
omission in teaching. 


FEES FOR ADMISSION, 
Half-a-guinea for the whole Course. Two shillings for a single Lecture. 


* The Lectures will be delivered on THURSDAY EVRNINGS, at 7 o'clock, at the 


e 
College, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.—Members of the College have free admission to 
the Course. 


(Jan. 2, 1911. 


FROM CONSTABLE’S LIST 


THE ROMAN LIFE READER. 
For Fifth Forms. By S. E. WINBOLT, M.A., and F. H. MERK, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Lengthy readings illustrating the customs, manners, and opinions of 
the Romans, with brief foot-notes, 


TIME TABLE OF MODERN 
A.D. 400 - 1870. 


By M. Morison. Oblong folio, cloth. 
8s. 6d. net. 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, —“ For every teacher who pre- 
fends to teach general history the work is indispensable.” 


THE FAERIE QUEENE. 


By EDMUND SPENSER. Edited by Kate M. WARREN, Complete in 
6 vols. Foolscap 8vo, 18. 6d. net each, Also Art Canvas, gilt eXtra, with 
Photogravure Frontispiece, 28 6d. net per vol.; complete in case, 
15s. net. 
FUVUCCcaviOonNAL NEWS.—“ Well fitted for use as a school book in 
higher English classes .. . suitable for the general reader.” 


A TREASURY oF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Selected and arranged by KATE M. WARREN. With an Introduction 
by Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 

Also in Six Books, sold separately. Demy 8vo, 18. net each : 
Old English Literature from the Beginning to the 11th Century. 
From the 12th Century to the Middle of the 15th Century. 


Elizabethan Literature. From Bacon to Milton. Waller to 
Addison (the Age of Dryden, the Age of Pope). Johnson to Burns. 


CONTINUOUS CURRENT ENGINEERING. 

By ALFRED Hay, D.Sc., M.LE.E. Fully IHustmted. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

A simple account of the component parts of a continuous current 

lighting and power plant, dynasos, motors, secondary cells, measuring 
instruments, Ce. An eveeliont Ceat-bock. 


EXERCISES IN PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By Dr. W. A. Rotit, Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Greifswald. Avthovised Truuslation by A. T. CAMERON. M.A., B.Sc. 
(University of Mamtoba). Liustimted. Demy 8vo, 68. net. 

Based on the short practical course nscd in Nernst’ s laboratories at 

Gottingen and later, in Berlin, modified hy the author's own experience. 


PRACTICAL METHODS OF INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. 


By F. MorLwo PERKIN, Ph.D., 
Borough Polytechme Institute, London. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
KNOWLEDG E.—“ This book ts a model of what a text-book should be 
and it supplies a dislinct want.” 


ELECTRICITY. 
By H. M. HOBART, B Se., M.Inst.C.E. With 43 tables and 115 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, xix +208 pages, 68. net. 
ELECTRICAL REVIEW.—-" Power factor loses its difficulty com- 
pletely under the author's treatment, and the relationship between 
resistance, inductance. and impedance is made quite clear.” 


THE MODERN STEAM ENGINE: Theory, 


Design, Construction, Use. 
By JouĒȚs RiciuaRpson, M.Inst.C.E. Wai h 300 Hustrations. 
8vo, 78, 6d. net. 


This is a thoroughly practical text-book, but it will also commend itself 
fo all who want to obtain a char and comprehensive knowledge of the 
sleam engine, 


THE CONSTRUCTION AnD WORKING oF 
INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES.. 


Being a Practical Manual for Gas Engine Des gners, Repairers, and 
Users. By R. E. MATHOT. Translated by W. A. TOOKEY. Medium 
8vo. With over 350 Illustrations. 24s. net. 


HYDRAULICS, TEXT-BOOK OF 


Ineluding an Outline of the Theory of Turbines, By L. M. Hoskins, 
Professor of Applied Mathemeties in the Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. Numerous Tables. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 108. 6d. net. 


Forms a comprehensive text-book, but ts more compact than the ordinary 
treatise on the subject. 


A TEXT=-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 
By H. E. Hurst, B.A., B.Sc., Hereford College, Oxford, late Demon- 
strator in Physics in the University Museum, Oxford, and R. T, LATTEY, 
M.A., Trinity College, Oxford, Demonstrator in Physics in the University 
Museum, Oxford. With Illustrations and Diagrams. Price 88, 6d. net. 


THE CALCULUS anp ITS APPLICATION. 


A Practical Treatise for Beginners, especially Engineering Students. 
With over 400 examples, mary of them fully worked out, By ROBERT 
GORDON BLAINE, M.E., Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., Lecturer at the City Guilds 
Technical College, Finsbury, London, &e. Author of ‘ Hydraulic 
Machinery,” ©“ Lessons in Practical Mechanics,” “ The Slide Valve,” 
kc. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. net. 


HISTORY, 


New and Cheaper Edition, 


Head of Chemistry Department, 
With Illustrations. Crown 


Demy 


London: 10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 
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Ffoug}’s 
Correspondence Coffee. 


The Oldest and Most Successful Correspondence College. 


New Sections of Classes for the following Exams. are 
now commencing : 


A.C.P. August, 1911; January, 1912. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SENIOR LOCALS. 
Cambridge. July, 1911. 


Oxford. March, 1911 ; 
és July, 1911. x 


MATRICULATION. 1911; 
January, 1912. 
L.L.A. May, 1911; May, 1912. 


HIGHER FROEBEL. July, 1911. 


Dec., 1911. 
1911; 


June, September, 


For Prospectus, Syllabus, Plan, Terms, and full particulars 
of any of CLOUGH’S CLASSES, write to 
THE SECRETARY, 
Clough’s Correspondence College, 
TEMPLE CHAMBERS, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Scientific Books 


J. POOLE & C0., 


104 Charing Cross Rd., 


AND 
2 Manette Street, Soho, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Mathematical, and 


in London. 


Sf AND STORES. 
ee ee E ā 
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z= DUSTLESS SCHOOLS = 


¢ For the Anhydrous, Economic, and most effective LAYING of DUST 
$ and DIRT, not only DURINC EACH SWEEPINC, but also THROUCHOUT 
ALL THE INTERVENING PERIODS which is of greater hygienic 
. importance— 
The Odourless, or Powerful Germicidal 


LORIGENE 


(A Registered Name suggested by FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
On all School, Laboratory, &c., 
Floors and Linoleums of every description 
EARLY in the XMAS VACATION for Best Results. 


USE 


THREE TIMES A YEAR ONLY NECESSARY, as each application lays 
the dust for two to twelve months according to wear. 
Floors are impregnated, not sticky—the ordinary daily sweeping 
alone required to clean. No scrubbing (unless preferred) 
or sprinkling of any kind. 


$ Two well-known SCHOOL MEDICAL OFFICERS have recently 
& jointly reported to their County Borough Education Committee on 
the advantages of ‘‘ Florigene’’—as the result of bacteriological 
È experiments ın four departments—as follows :— 
1. Economy of labour in cleaning the room. 
$ 2. Prevention of the rising sited ; 
hence a healthier atmosphere for brea ‘ 
They also favour its more general adoption, espec 
$ in rooms where drill is carried out. 


of dust once de 


Send for particulars, Bacteriological, Medical, and other 
Reports and Testimonials to the Sole Manufacturers— 


HSS a a a a a a a a a a a a a a a 


ne DUST-ALLAYER”.|¢ 


Offices: 165 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


o+ 


vel 
= 
a 


—_— 


the lamps with the long life J Ry | 
es |: | 


make you save 


money—you 
have no op- 
tion! 


Besides being brighter, purer, 
and healthier than gas, electric 
light with ‘‘OSRAM” LAMPS is 
CHEAPER — better in every way. 


SOLD BY ALL ELECTRICIANS, IRONMONGERS, - 


| 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
By A. K. ISBISTER, M.A., LL.B. 


New Edition. 12mo, price 1s. 6d. 


LESSONS IN ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSIVE 
READING FOR BOYS, based on Grammatical Analysis; with 
a choice Selection of Extracts for Reading and Repetition, classified, 
a portion of Goldsmith's ‘‘ Deserted Village,” set out into Principal 
and Subordinate Sentences, illustrating the theory of Emphasis and 
Pauses. 
New Edition. 12mo, price 1s. 6d. 


LESSONS IN ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSIVE 
READING FOR GIRLS, based on Grammatical Analysis ; with 
a choice Selection of Extracts for Reading and Repetition, classified, 
under heads for practice in various styles of Reading, and annotated 
for Expression, Emphasis, and Pauses, andthe Analysis of Sentences, 
with the figure [of a Girl] showing the proper attitude in Reading. 


Nineteenth Edition. 16mo, 1s. 6d.; or, in Two Parts, price 9d. each. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND 
COMPOSITION, including the Analysis of Sentences, simplified 
for Beginners. 


Tenth Edition. 12mo, price 6d. 


A FIRST BOOK OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, GEO- 
GRAPHY, AND ENGLISH HISTORY. With Arithmetical 
Tables, Dates, &c. 


Sixth Edition. 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 


THE COLLEGE EUCLID: Comprising the First Six and 
portions of the Eleventh and Twelfth Books read at the Universities. 
Chiefly from the Text of Dr. Stwson. With a new arrangement of 
the Figures and Demonstrations; the Enunciations of the Pro- 
positions separately for Self-Examination, apart from the Text; 
Notes and Questions on each Book ; and a Series of Geometrical 
Problems for Solution, from the most recent University Examina- 
tion Papers. 


Fifteenth Edition. 12mo, price 2s. 6d. 
THE SCHOOL EUCLID: Comprising the First Four Books. 


With Questions, Geometrical Exercises, &c. 
THE SCHOOL EUCLID, BooxsI & II. With Questions, 
Exercises, &c. 12mo, price 1s. 6d. 
THE SCHOOL EUCLID, Book I. 
12mo, price 1s. 


New Edition. 12mo, price 9d. 


THE COLLEGE AND SCHOOL EXAMINER IN 
EUCLID, containing the Enunciations of all the Propositions in 
the College and School Editions, Questions on the Definitions, 
Arithmetical and Algebraical Demonstrations of the Propositions 
in Books II and V, and a large collection of Geometrical Problems 
for Solution. Designed for Class and Self-Hxamination, and 
adapted to all Editions of Euclid. 


Third Edition. 12mo, price 1s. 6d. ° 
FIRST STEPS TO EUCLID: Comprising the Propositions 


of Boor I, prepared for writing out, with the recapitulation of the 
steps of the Demonstration appended to each. Forming a Text- 
book for the above. 


Fifth Edition. Two Quarto Copy-Books, price 6d. each. 


THE GEOMETRICAL COPY-BOOK. Arranged for 
writing out the Propositions of Euclid in the Abbreviated and 
Symbolical Form adopted in the Universities and Public Schools. 


New Edition. 18mo, price 9d. 
THE ELEMENTS OF BOOK-KEEPING, by SINGLE 


and DouBLE ENTRY; with Practical Explanations and Exercises 
on the most useful Forms for Business. 


With Questions, &c. 


4to, 1s. each. 


ENGRAVED ACCOUNT BOOKS. Ruled and Interleaved 
for copying. 
No. I. Business Forms. 1. Bills of Parcels and Book Debts. 
2. Invoices. 3. Account Sales. 4. Receipts. 5. Pro- 
missory Notes and Drafts. 6. Bills of Exchange. 
No. II. Day-Book and Cash-Book. 
No. III. Ledger, Index, and Balance Sheet. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS & CO., PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 


Messrs. Bell’s Books 


NEW ARITHMETICS 
By Messrs. BAKER and BOURNE. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.; or, with Answers, 48. 6d. 

“ This is in every way an admirable text-book, which ought to enhance 
the reputation of its well known writers. The explanations of the various 
processes ure given in language that will be intelligible to the average 
pupil, and he is eneournged at all stages to write out the reasons for his 
various steps, ... Probably, however, the chief merit of the book lies in its 
Examples. which, besides being exceptionally numerous, have evidently been 
selected with unusual care. The gradation of the various sets is as nearly 
perfect as possible, and even the most elaborate secem to work out nentiy.” 
— Educational News. 


-A STUDENT'S ARITHMETIC. 


With or without Answers, 2s. 6d. 


This Arithinetic aims at meeting the requirements of those Teachers 
who prefer not to put a text-book which contains munerous worked out 
examples and full explanations into the hands of their pupils. It is based 
on the “ Public School Arithmetic,” and contains all a the examples in 
that book, with a minimum of book-work. 


LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY OF 
EUROPE. 


Crown 8vo, With Maps. 2e. 
A Reading Book for the use of Lower Forms in 
Secondary Schoois. 


By E. M. Riciuarpson, B.A., Assistant Mistress of St. Saviour's and 
St. Olave's Grammar School for Girls, 8. E. 


BELL’S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 18. 6d. each. 
CAESAR: DE BELLO GALLICO. Book VII. 
by S. E. WINBOLT, M.A. 


VIRGIL: AENEID. 


WRIGHT, M.A. 


Edited 


Bock XII. Edited by L. D. Wain- 


Crown 8yo. With numerous Illustrations. 28. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By A. McKiLLIAM, M.A., University of St. Andrews. 


This volume is designed for use in Upper Standards to follow the reading 
of the | First Lessons’ and ‘‘ Junior History.’ 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS CERTIFICATE 
EXAMINATION. 


June and December, 1911. 
SHAKESPEARE: THE TEMPEST. Edited, with In- 


troduction and Notes, by T. DUFF BARNETT, B.A. 18. 6d. 


NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE’S TEMPEST and 
eal ed oe NIGHT’S DREAM. By T. DUFF BARNETT, B.A. 


MACAULAY: LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. Edited 


by P. HoRDERN, 18. 6d. 


CAESAR: DE BELLO GALLICO. Book VII. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabnlaries, by B. E. WIiNBOLT, M.A. 
With 27 Illustrations and 8 Mups. 18. 6d. (Bell's Mustrated Classics.) 

Transiation. By W. A. M'DEVITTE, B.A. Books V-VII. 1s. 
(Pells Classical Translations.) 

VIRGIL: AENEID. Book IX. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by L. D. WAINWRIGHT, M.A. With Mustra- 
tions and Map. 1s. 6d. (Beils Illustrated Classics.) 

Translation. By A. H. Bryce, LL.D. Books VII-IX. 1s. 
l (Bell's Classical Tianslationa.) 

HORACE:. ODES. Book III. Edited, with Introduction, 

Notes, and Vocabulary, by H. LATTER, M.A. With many Illustrations, 


1s. 6d. (Bells Illustrated Classics.) 
Transiation. By A. HAMILTON BRYCE, LL.D. 18. 

(Bell’s Classical Translations.) 

XENOPHON: ANABASIS. Book IV. Edited, with 


Notes, by J. F. MacMICHAEL, With Map. 19. 6d. 
(Cambridge Texts with Notes.) 
Transiation. By Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 18 $ 
(Bell’s Classical Translations.) 
EURIPIDES: MEDEA. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 


and Vocabulary, by the Rev. T. NICKLIN, M.A. With numerous 


Illustrations. 28. (Bell's Illustrated Classics.) 
Transiation. By E. P. COLERIDGE, M.A. 19. 
(Bell's Classical Translations.) 
London: G. BELL AND SONS, Limited, 


Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C; 
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POPULAR HOTELS IN CENTRAL LONDON 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL © 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


These well-appointed and commodious TEMPERANCE HOTELS will, it is believed, meet the requirements, at moderate charges, of 
those who desire all the advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. ‘These Hotels have 


PASSENGER LIFTS, BATHROOMS ON EVERY FLOOR, LOUNGES AND SPACIOUS DINING, 
DRAWING, WRITING, READING, BILLIARD, AND SMOKING ROOMS. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom, Attendance, and Table d’Hote Breakfast, Single, 
| from 5s. Gd. to 8s. 


Table d’Hote Dinner, Six Courses, 3s. 
FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 
Telegraphic Addresses: THackerAy Horet, “THACKERAY, LONDON”; Kinescey Hotet, “* BOOKCRAFT, LONDON.” 


EXAMINATION PAPER | 


AB USED BY THB 


COLLEGE OF PRECHPTORS. 


THE | 
teenie oe" || School World. 


Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets... oe per Beam, 32s. 
7 ` 860 , . .. “ 4s. A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF EDUCATIONAL 


ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. WORK AND PROGRESS. 
First Class (or Senior), 2d. each; Second Class (or Junior), 4d. each. 
Music Paper, 1s. per 100 sheets. 


(Pustage extra.) Remittance should accompany Order. 


‘THE aim of “The School World” is to 
provide teachers with information of 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & CO., Wholesale and Retail Stationers, 


| bd e 
63 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. W.C. ractical and permanent value. To this end 


all important changes and developments 


affecting any branch of education are dealt 


The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is 
a Monthly Record and Review, now in its wath: by Jeading ceucational Authorities and 
FORTY-FIRST YEAR OF ISSUE. The | “*Potenced teachers. 

PREPAID ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION The magazine is indispensable to all edu- 
is SEVEN SHILLINGS A SINGLE | cational workers who desire to keep in touch 
COPY costs EIGHTPENCE post free. 
Ask for a SPECIMEN COPY, which will | peice 6d. VOLUME XII, 1910, 7s. 6d. net. 
be sent at once if application is made to 

the PUBLISHER, William Rice, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C. | 


with modern methods of education. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON. - 
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Messrs, LONGMANS & CO. S HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Vol. I: B.c. 55—a.p. 1509. With 173 Illustrations. 


A STUDENT'S 


Vol. IL: 1509-1689. With 96 Illustrations., Crown 8vo, 4s. 


COMPLETH IN 


ONB VOLUME. With 378 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 


Vol. III : 1689-1901. 


With 109 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 


PREPARATORY QUESTIONS ON S. R. GARDINER’S ‘STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” By R. SOMERVELL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 18. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


With 66 Maps and 22 Plans of Battles, &c. 
LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY HISTORICAL ATLAS, abridged from S. R. GARDINER’S ‘School Atlas of English History.’’ 


OUTLINE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. B.C. 


With 96 Woodcuts and Maps. 


By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. 


Fcap. 4to, 5s. 


Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Post 4to, ís. 


55—A.D. 1901. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


With Tables, Plans, Map; Index, &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 


Or in Two Parts 2s. each. 


Part I: To 1603. 


Part II: 1603-1901. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


With numerous Maps and Plans. 


Period I—MEDIAEVAL MONARCHY: 
Romans to Richard II. 449 to 1485. 4@s. 6d. 

Period II. — PERSONAL MONARCHY: 
James II. 1485 to 1688. 5s. 


Henry VII to 


Period V.—IMPERIAL REACTION: Victoria. 


The Departure of the | Period 111. — CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY: 
1688 to 1537. 


and Mary to William IV. 


Willian 
Ws. 6d. 


Period [V.—THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY: Victoria, 


1837 to 1880. 6s. 
1880 to 1901. 


By the Rev. D. MORRIS, B.A. 


The One Hundred and Seventeenth to One Hundred and Twenty-fourth Thousand. 


This Edition has received numerous Additions, 


4s. 6d. 


and brings up British History to the Accession of King Edward the Seventh. 


A CLASS-BOOK HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


With 24 Historical Maps and Plans of Battles, and 29 other Illustrations. 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


YORK POWELL’S EARLY ENG GARDINER’S (Mrs.) STRUGGLE 
LAND ah the NORMAN CON- eee ag MONARCHY, 


S. 
CREIGHTON (Mrs.) ENGLAND 
CON POWER, 


TINENTAL ROWLEY’S SETTLEMENT of the 
an 16. 9d. CONSTITUTION, 1689-1784. 9d. 
ROWLEY’S RISE of the PEOPLE 


TANCOCK’S ENGLAND during the 
AMERICAN and EUROPEAN 
WARS, 1765-1820. 9d. 


BROWNING’S MODERN ENG- 
LAND, 9d. 


and the GROWTH of PARLIA- 

MENT, 1214-1485. 9d. 
CREIGHTON'’S (Bishop) TUDORS 

and Bee REFORMATION, 1485- 


1820-1897, 
Epochs of English History. Complete in One 
rolume, with 27 Tables and Pedigrees and 23 Maps. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 


10 Vols., with Maps, 2s. 6d. each. 
BEESLY’S GRACCHI, MARIUS, and | CURTKIS’S RISE of the MACE- 
PR NES ROME to P CAPTURE by 
MERIVALE’S ROMAN TRIUMVIR- 
D S SPARTAN AND THEB. 


H'S (BOSW SORTED ROME AND 
CARTHAGE. 


CAPES’S EARLY ROMAN EM- 
PIRE. 

CAPES’S ROMAN EMPIRE of the 
SECOND CENTURY. 

COX’S GREEKS AND THE PER- 
SIANS. 


COX'S ATHENIAN EMPIRE. 


Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 


19 Vols., with Maps, 2s, 6d. each. 


AIRY’S ENGLISH RESTORATION 
and LOUIS XLV. 1648-1678. 


CHURCH’S BEGINNING of the 
MIDDLE AGES. 


COX’S CRUSADES, 

CREIGHTON’S AGE OF ELIZA- 
BETH. 

GAIRDNER’S HOUSES 
CASTER AND YORK 

GARDINER’S THIRTY YEARS’ 
WAR. 


OF LAN- 


GARDINER’S 
STUARTS. 


GARDINER'S (Mrs.) FRE “AVH RE- 
VOLUTION, 1789-1795 


HALE’S FALL OF THE STUARTS, 
and WESTERN EUROPE, from 
1678 to 1697, 


JOHNSON’S NORMANS in EUROPE. 


FIRST TWO 


LONGMAN’S FREDERICK the 
GREAT and the SEVEN YEARS’ 
WAR. 


LUDLOW’S WAR OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE, 1775-1783, 


McCARTHY’S EPOCH OF REFORM, 
1830-1850, 


MOBERLY’S THE EARLY TUDORS. 

MORRIS'S AGE OF ANNE, 

MORRIS’S THE EARLY HANO. 
VERIANS. 

SEEBOHM’'S PROTESTANT RE. 
VOLUTION, 


STUBBS'S THE EARLY PLANTA- 
GENETS. 
WARBURTON’S 
THIRD 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row,; London, EC) 


EDWARD THE > 
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LONGMANS & C0.'S CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


By BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D., 


Late Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 


THE REVISED LATIN PRIMER. 
A SHORTER LATIN PRIMER. 


2/6 
1/- 


EXERCISES ON THE SHORTER LATIN PRIMER. 


By M. G. and J. KENNEDY and H. WILKINSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


A KEY, for the use of Masters only, 


By ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A. 


A FIRST GREEK WRITER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 58. 24d. net, post free. 


INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 


With Exercises. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 5s. 3d. net, post free. 


SCENES FROM GREEK PLAYS. 
Abridged and Adapted for the use of Schools. 
each. 

ARISTOPHANES.—The Clouds. The Frogs. The Knights. Plutus. 


EURIPIDES. —Iphigenia in Tauris. The Cyclops. Ion. Electra. 
Alcestis. Bacchae. Hecuba. Medea. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK VERSE COMPO- 
SITION. By ARTHUR Sipcwick, M.A., and F. D. Morice, M.A. 
With Exercises. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 58. 21d. net, post free. 


Rugby Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


By G. G. BRADLEY, D.D., formerly Dean of Westminster. 
AIDS TO WRITING LATIN PROSE. Containing 144 


Exercises. With an Introduction comprising Preliminary Hints, 
Directions, Explanatory Matter, &e. Edited and arranged by 
T. L. PAriLLoN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 58. 23d. net, post free. 


Oe 


———— ee 


By H. R. HEATLEY, M.A., and H. N. KINGDON, M.A. 


GRADATIM. An Easy Latin Translation Book for Be- 
ginners. With Vocabulary. Fcap. 8vo, is 6d. 


A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 5s. 24d. net, post free. 


EXERCISES ON GRADATIM. By H. R. HEATLEY, 
M.A., and the Rev. A. Stoman, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


EXCERPTA FACILIA. A Second Latin Translation Book. 
Containing a Collection of Stories from various Latin Authors. 
With Notes at end and a Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 5s. 8d. net, post free. 
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By FRANCIS DAVID MORICE, M.A. 


STORIES IN ATTIC GREEK. With Notes and Vocab- 
~ ulary. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, ô CO., 39 Paternoster Row, 


28. 9d. net, post free. 


By H. G. LIDDELL, D.D., and ROBERT SCOTT, D.D. 
GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 4to, 36s. 


GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Abridged from the above. 
Revised throughout. Square 12mo, 78. 6d. 


es —— —_ 


By T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Edited by G. GRANVILLE BRADLEY, D.D., 
formerly Dean of Westminster. 5s. 


A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 5s. 24d. net, post free. 


By F. RITCHIE, M.A. 
EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 88. 85d. net, post free. 
FABULAE FACILES. A First Latin Reader. Con- 
taining Detached Sentences and Consecutive Stories. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
FIRST STEPS IN LATIN. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 88. 84d. net, post free. 


SECOND STEPS IN LATIN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
FIRST STEPS IN GREEK. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


A PRACTICAL GREEK METHOD FOR BEGINNERS, 
ey aa Rircnift, M.A., and E. H. Moore, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
8. . 


A KEY, for the use of Masters only, 5s, 24d. net, post free. 


Preparatory Caesar: De | Easy Latin Passages for 


Bello Gallico. With Illus- Translation. Small 8vo, 2s. 
trations, Maps, and Plans. 

Crown 8vo. Book II, 1s.; | Latin Grammar Papers. 
Book III, 1s.; Books II and Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 

III, 1s. 6d. 


Easy Greek Grammar Pa- 
First Steps in Caesar: The 7 Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
Expeditions to Britain, De 


Bello Gallico, IV, 20-36; 


pers. 


Imitative Exercises in Easy 


and V, 3-23. Crown 8vo, Latin Prose. Based on 

ls. 6d. ‘“ Fabulae Faciles.” Crown 
Easy Continuous Latin Prose. 8Y% 18. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Easy Ovid: with Rules for 


First Latin Verse Book. Scansion and Exercises there- 
Crown 8vo, 2s. on. Crown 8vo, Is. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S LIST 


Experience has proved that Messrs. BLACKIE & SON'S Books take a foremost place by reason of their scholarly editing, 
clear type, strong binding, and reasonableness in price. 


A PREPARATORY COURSE 0F LITERARY THE CALL OF THE HOMELAND. 


A Collecti of English Patriotic Verse. Selected d ar d by R. P. 
READING AND COMPOSITION. SCOTT, LED amd E T WALLA. MaS In Twa Books 
Illustrated from Famous Paintings. Edited nnd arranred by LEWIS Each 1s 6d. net. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 


MARSH, M.A., Assistant Master in the City of London School. A Collection of English Verse, much of it contemporary, designed to illustrate 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. ` the extended conception of patriotisin that is developing in the national litera- 


ee T B country and in her scattered family of youns tes 

N.B.— Each volume is complete in itself and may be used separately. 

GRADUATED EXERCISES IN ENGLISH | ness Sancta 
COMPOSITION. | ENGLISH POETRY FOR THE YOUNG. 


Selected by 8. B. WINBOLT, M.A. A chronological Sclection of English 
By H. BENDALL, M.A., Assistant Secretary, 1.A.H.M. 1s. net. 


Poetry, clearly printed and well bound in cloth. 1s. 
WORDS: THEIR ORIGIN AND USE. INTRODUCTION TO THE NATURAL 


A Correlated Scheme of Spelling, Derivation, Reading, HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 
Dictation, and Composition. By F. W. CHAMBERS and | By T. G. TUCKER. Litt.D. (Camb.), Hon. Litt.D. (Dublin), Pro- 
A. J. KER. In Two Books, each with a companion Teachers’ Book, fessor of Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne. Demy 8vo, 
8d. each. ‘Teachers’ Books, 1s. net each. cloth, LOs. 6d. net. 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE ON MODERN LINES. 


A FIRST ENGLISH COURSE. 


By PRANK JONES, B.A., Assistant Master, King Edward’s School, Aston, Birmingham; Lecturer in English at the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute; Joint Author of Scott and Jones’s ** Latin Course." 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. A FIRST GEOGRAPHY. 


STRUCTURAL—PHYSICAL—COMPARATIVE. By C. A. E. BOOGERS, M.A., P.BG.S., 
A TEXT-BOOK FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS. Examiner in Geography to the College of Preceptors. 
By J. W. GREGORY, D.Sco., F.B.8., With many Diagrams and Coloured Illustrations. 1s. 
Professor of Geology in Glasgow University. 
With an entirely new Series of 22 Coloured Maps. 6s. net. AN ELEMENTA RY PRACTICAL 
PHYSICAL AND STRUCTURAL GEOGRAPHY. 
GEOGRAPHY. For MIDDLE FORMS. 


By J. W. GREGORY, D.Sc., P.R.S. By PREDERICK MORT, M.A , B 8c., P.G.8S., F.R.8.G.8. 


5 .? . 3 4 r Ta 
Being the Introductory Portion of the Complete Book, issued separately to A four years’ course for Secondary Schools. 
meet the convenience of many who have asked forit. Cloth, 2s. 6d. With Maps and Diagrams. 2s. 
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THE WARWICK BLACKIE’S 
SHAKESPEARE. ENGLISH TEXTS. 


Edited by Prof. Herford, Litt.D. The best and most widely used 6d. cach. Blue limp cloth covers. 100 Volumes. To be used in 


dition of Shakes e for School ‘poses, i . , ; 
edi akespeare for : 100] purposes Sormelation withthe studiot English Literature and History. 
Price 1s. and 1s. 6d. 


Among the leading Authors are:— 


This Series is in use in the following leading Schools, among very many 


others :— Malory. Cibbon. Drake. Thucydides. Dickens. 
Eton College. The Charterhouse. Wellington College. : : 
Harrow School. Newnham College. Liverpool College. Froissart. Macaulay. Raleigh. Plutarch. Charles Lamb. 
St. Paul’s School. Girton College. Dulwich College. Bacon. Carlyle. Anson. Livy. Kingsley. 
Rugby School. MarlboroughCollege. Stonyhurst College. k P Hawki M tli Swift 
ate Perce: Rossall Sano pap Ae a Bur 6. rescott. aWKINs. arceiinus. WITT. 

on College. alvern College. eading School. in. A ian. : 
Merchant Taylors. Winchester College. Repton School. Ruskin wosephus: Cook Lucian Bommow. , 
City of London School. Shrewsbury School. Bradford Gram. School. N.B.—Several important additions have recently been made to this series. 


BLACKIE’S LONGER FRENCH TEXTS. 


FROM MODERN AUTHORS. 
Printed in large type. Cloth limp, 8d. each. With brief Notes and Questionnaire, Memory List of Useful Phrases, and Vocabulary. 


Féval.—Le Docteur Bousscau. Souvestre.—Le Chevricr de Lorraine. 

Laboulaye.—Yvon et Finette. Chateaubriand.—Les Aventures du Dernier Abencérage. 

Desilys.—Le Zouave ind La Montro de Gertrude. About.—Le Turco. About.—Le Roi des Montagnes. 

Moreau. — Contes à ma Scour (Joanne d’Arc, La Souris Dumas.—Le Bourreau de Charles ler (from Vingt Ans Après). 
Blanche, Les Petits Souliers). Souvestre.—Le Serf. . 

Theuriet.—L’Abbé Daniel. Féval. — Anne des lles. 


New volume just published—Baudelaire.—Le 8carabée D'Or. 


Write for full particulars to BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 
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Higher Edueation—The school that survives. 


naaa 


f columns? The activity of the Assistant Masters’ Associa- 
The Educational Times. 


tion, directed specifically to well defined ends, is a re- 


markable and exemplary development; and scarcely less 
notable have been the vigour and comprehensiveness of the 
In the case of so large and varied a subject as the educa- programme of the Head Mistresses. The importance of the 
tional development of a nation, the retrospect | continuation schools is more and more recognized. In 
of a single year is apt to be insufficient for a| the elementary sphere, the medical inspection of schools 
true impression: it is necessary to survey | hag done great things and has opened up further vistas of 
a space of a considerable number of years to see the real beneficent expansion, and the anthropometrical movement 
results of the continual flow and ebb in the great departments has at least laid a basis of investigation that should prove 
of educational work. The past year, taken by itself, and highly instructive and practically important. 

perplexed as it has been by political struggle and confusion,, ‘he strenuousness and uncertainty of political strife during 
offers but a mixed record of achievement; and yet the the new year dim the prospect of Parliamentary attention 
interest in educational progress has probably never been to education. The hands of the Board of Education will 
more vital. While the ancient Universities are laboriously ibe strengthened. But it is obvious that the agitation for 
evading the direct challenge of the modern spirit, and 1e-,g Teachers’ Register must be maintained and reinforced. 
luctantly facing the problem of internal reform under) We need not recapitulate the long and sustained advocacy 
pressure of the dread of transformation by external agency, | of a Register by the College of Preceptors, nor yet the wide 
the newer Universities are assiduously fitting themselves to ‘support that the principle has received throughout the pro- 
minister to popular needs as well as to foster the best fession. 


Before 
and After. 


If a particular form has failed—a form that very 
traditions of the older time. The University of London is | few teachers of insight ever expected to suceeed—that is no 
not only steadily expanding, but it is also undergoing much- | reason why a more hopeful form should not be pressed on 
needed consolidation. The incorporation of King’s College, the authorities. The arbitrary obstructiveness of the Board 
following that of University College, is a solid advance; of Education has to be resolutely faced; and that requires 
and it is to be hoped that one result of the Commission will combined effort on the part of the representative bodies 
be to endow the University with adequate funds to give it interested in the question. Happily there are growing in- 
a fair chance of rivalling Berlin, Paris, and Harvard. ‘dications of a tendency of the various educational bodies 

Secondary education remains chaotic and inadequate. ito draw together and to unite their forces in a common 
The grip of the Board of Education is more plainly felti cause, which none of them can hope to maintain singly. 


upon the courses of study and upon organization. Prof. A solid and firm pressure would soon clarify and broaden 


Sadler would have us believe that “an increase of the 


right kind of State influence in English education would : 


be a blessing, and not a calamity, and need in no way involve 
any sacritice of educational variety.” The difticulty is in 


making sure that the influence will prove to be of “the right. 


kind.” 


of Local Education Authorities upon private schools within 


There have been bitter complaints of the aggression 


their areas—a very unexpected and untoward issue of local 
educational activity. The failure of prolonged and arduous 
efforts to promote a Register of Teachers is matter of pro- 


found regret, especially as the present decision on the 


. ; š . $ x i z 3 : . 
question turns on a point that is beyond appreciation outside; form of State control which curtailed or discouraged them 


the Board of Education. The extensive and varied work of 


our own College—is it not regularly chronicled in these its authority in educational. affairs ’ 


the outlook of the Board of Education. 
And so in the case of other questions. 
the State over secondary education has no doubt come to 
stay. If, as Prof. Sadler thinks, “ within the broad lines of 
State control there might always be abundant room for in- 


The control of 


dividuality of method, for experiment, and for originality, 
it is certain that the prospect of such freedom of expansion 
would be materially increased if the educational officers of 
the State knew that they had to reckon with the expert 
opinion of a united profession. It is very true that “ these 


things are indispensable to educational progress, and any 


would not long enjoy the confidence-of the nation or retain 
>í but) mudh mischief 
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might easily be done before the nation was roused 
to protest, and improper action might be nipped in 
the bud by the watchfulness of the combined organi- 
zations of the profession. And united professional over- 
sight is all the more necessary when one remembers 
that the Royal Commission of 1894 declared that 
“control of a Central Department of Government ” 
was, in their opinion, incompatible with the ‘freedom, 
variety, and elasticity which are and have been the merits 
which go far to redeem the defects of English education, 
and which must at all hazards be preserved.” We are glad 
to note that the Head Masters’ Conference is going to take 
counsel with the Assistant Masters on the important ques- 
tion of salaries and pensions; but here again the State must 
eventually come in, and the two bodies will need a larger 
professional backing, which will be naught unless organized 
and compact. Further, the complaints of private schools 
appear to require investigation, and, if need be, redress ; 
for, left to their own individual efforts, such schools must 
go to the wall. The Royal Commission of 1894 took a very 
different view of the work they assigned to Local Authorities 
from what we understand that Local Authorities are them- 
selves taking. They assigned to Local Authorities the task, 
“not of superseding,” but of “focusing voluntary effort.” 
There is plenty of work cut out for educationists in the 
year now begun, but it will be very imperfectly accomplished 
without united and determined effort. 


Tur vexed spirit of Greek haunted the Old Year, and if 
resolutions had power as exorcisms the 


Greek 
and the Christmas Conference of the Head Masters 
Head Masters) might be thought to have laid the un- 
Conference. 


quiet ghost. But we cannot help re- 
membering that an almost identical resolution was passed 
by the Head Masters’ Conference seven years ago, and yet, 
in spite of it, we seem to have gained no painful inch. Like 
the jackdaw of Rheims, the ghostly terror is never tle worse 
for all the cursing of our grave and reverend seniors. Not 
one ina hundred of the candidates who enter for the College of 
Preceptors’ examinations offers Greek, and, at the first blush, 
the question may appear to possess no direct interest for our 
clientèle ; but, as we shall attempt presently to show, the 
issues Involved affect not only the great public schools, and 
it 18 worth our while to scrutinize the resolution proposed at 
Eton and examine why it is not likely to have more effect 
than the similar pronouncement at Maivern. 

The resolution moved by Mr. Fletcher, of Marlborough, 
seconded by Mr. Cary Gilson, of Birmingham, and carried 
by 29 against 14 votes, ran :— 

That this Conference is of opinion that the needs of the public schools 
will be best met by a differentiation of faculties and, if possible, degrees 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and the retention of Greek as a necessary 
preliminary to some but not all of these, and [added as a rider] that 
Greek shall not be required in all cases from those who intend to take 
a pass degree. 

We may add that, if votes were weighed as well as counted, 
the majority in favour would have been even more striking. 

Why, then, do we prognosticate that the resolution will 
be of none-effect and void ? First and foremost, because it 


considers only the needs of the public schools. The mover 
frankly admitted at starting that the Universities might 
reply: “The scheme you propose to us will, perhaps, suit 
your requirements, but it will not meet the needs of the 
less favoured and the private schools or of the working 
In that case, said Mr. Fletcher, we must ac- 
quiesce ; for the Universities are national institutions and 
must be made accessible to all who can profit by them. 
Yet an amendment which would have made the resolution 
of general import was lost by a large majority. 

The radical fault of the Head Masters’ Conference is 
that, while prescribing for the preparatory schools at the 
bottom of the scale and for the Universities at the top, they 
do not set to work to heal themselves. Last year, for 
instance, they proposed for the preparatory schools a cur- 
riculum which, though it still showed the classical bias, 
was far more enlightened than that now pursued. Yet the 


classes.” 


logical outcome of that reformed curriculum--the exclusion 
of Greek from entrance and scholarship examinations in 
Dr. 
Rouse, on whom Dr. James of Ruyby’s mantle seems to 
have descended, and who at the present meeting advocated 
Greek as the philosopher’s stone that turns all it touches to 
gold, described how his boys at the Perse School began 
Greek at sixteen and reached at eighteen the same standard 
as boys who had been learning the language for six years or 
longer. But the head masters stopped their ears, and for 
three-fourths of their scholarships Greek is still an essen- 
tial. The preparatory schools are racing stables, and an 
Eton or a Winchester scholarship is to them a Derby or a 
St. Leger. Their curriculum is framed, and will be framed, 
with a view to training winners, in spite of all the fatherly 
admonitions of the head masters. Eton and Winchester 
were founded for poor scholars; yet, under present con- 
ditions, it is impossible for a boy from a County Council 
school, however great his natural genius, to win a scholar- 
ship at either place. 


their own schools—they resolutely refused to adopt. 


As regards the Universities, even were the saving clause 
“if possible ” deleted and the resolution acted upon by the 
Oxford and Cambridge authorities, we cannot say that in 
our judgment it offers an adequate or final solution of the 
problem. Let us grant what Mr. Nowell Smith stoutly dis- 
puted, that Greek is an essential element in a full literary 
education ; there are faculties such as law, history, and moral 
science which lie on the border land and will give rise to 
endless disputes. Further, if a real knowledge of Greek is 
to be exacted, and not the farcical smattering of Greek acci- 
dence which passes muster at present, then a boy will have 
to determine at the age of sixteen under which faculty be 
proposes to enter, and few boys at that age know their own 
bent or destination. The only logical solution, so 1t seems 
to ns, is to make Greek optional for all students—one of a 
group of alternative subjects in Responsions and the Little- 
go. If the various faculties who are concerned consider 
Greek an essential for an Arts degree, what is there to pre- 
vent them from insisting on testing, either directly or iu- 
directly, a knowledge of Greek in the Intermediate or Final 
Examination for a degree? All that a University can 
reasonably require at entrance is prima facie evidence that 
a student has sufficient natural ability and enltnre | to profit 
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by a course of University studies. What that course shall 
be it has no call to determine beforehand. 

We pass on to the wider issues raised by the Eton Con- 
ference. As we write, the Agenda for the annual meeting 
of the Incorporated Association of Head Masters comes to 
hand, and we notice that all but one of the questions debated 
in December at Eton will be re-debated in January at the 
Guildhall. We notice further that half of the openers 
therein announced took part in the Eton debates. Could 
anything out of Laputa be conceived more ridiculous, more 
We have 
heard much in the last month of the reform of the House of 


dissipated, more wasteful of time and energy ? 


Lords, either spontaneously ab intra or forcibly ab extra. 
But, to complete the parallel between the political and the 
educational constitution, we must imagine that every peer 
has the right to sit in the House of Commons, and that nine- 
tenths of the peers exercise that right ; and, further, that no 
machinery is provided whereby the two Houses can confer 
together or take common action. How long will this absurd 
duplication, this snobbish distinction between Lords and 
Commons head masters, continue ? 

One significant hint was dropped by the Head Master of 
Eton, showing that the Head Masters’ Conference is not 
altugether content with its splendid isolation. In moving 
that ‘the Committee be instructed to confer with the In- 
corporated Head Masters’ and Assistant Masters’ Associa - 
tions with regard to pensions and salaries,” he stated that a 
Conference between the various associations of secondary 
teachers had been in contemplation for some years, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the Head Masters’ Conference would 
take a leading part init. That they will take a part in it 
we, too, sincerely hope, but it will not be a leadiug part. In 
preparing the way for it they have had no share, and on 
this very question of salaries and pensions Mr. Lyttelton 
was content to summarize the statistics collected and pub- 
lished by Mr. Charles and the assistant masters, and the 
resolution was tacitly accepted. The Conference ‘‘ dangled 
with his chain and, smiling, put the matter by,” in order to 
discuss the shameful neglect of Bible teaching, not in public 
schools, but by parents and preparatory masters. 


NOTES. 


WritikG in the Morning Post on the Educational Con- 
ferences of the season, ‘‘ A. G. H.” surmises “ that there will 
be—if precedents be followed—a good deal of rather louse 
talk about the ‘solidarity’ of the teaching profession,” and 
says that, if the Head Masters’ Conference, the Association 
of Head Masters, and the Association of Assistant Masters 
“ really cared about the unity and ‘solidarity’ of the pro- 
fession, they would combine together to solve two problems, 
problems which can only be solved by their co-operation.” 
There are, we should imagine, certain other bodies of 
teachers whose co-operation is not to be despised, and there 
is in particular one that is peculiarly associated with the 
problems that he mainly discusses. His two problems are 
the Teachers’ Revister and Superannuation ; it is the former 
that he deals with at length and with vigour. After 
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sketching the history of the Register from the date of, 


Mr. Bryce’s Commission, he aflirms that “to the future 
of secondary education in this country a register is more 
vitally important than it was” at that time. “ It has, 
however,” he proceeds, “ become quite obvious during the 
past few years that, so long as the personnel of the Board 
of Education remains as it is, the establishment of a satis- 
factory register by the Board itself will continue to be im- 
possible.” While a great many prominent schoolmasters 
realize this and urge patience—or rather delay—‘ in this 
matter the nation cannot afford to delay.” What then? 
“ Why cannot secondary-school masters form their own 
register, a register which shall carry with it all the ad- 
vantages of an organized profession?” Well, if they 
could and did, the official hall-mark would be lacking. 
But the writers answer is “that secondary-school masters 
still remain politically incapable; they are almost as dis- 
organized and uncombined as they are discontented.” 
Sectional associations have risen and are growing; but 
probably they are not far from the stage of combination. 
There used to be an old story about a bundle of sticks. 


THE superannuation question has been energetically 
pushed forward by the assistant masters. ‘It is becoming 
daily more vital,” says the Morning Post writer, that the 
quality of our secondary education shall be improved ; that 
it shall cease to be carried on by men working at a totally 
inadequate wage, with no prospects in the profession, and 
with no pension in sight.” Very true. The writer descries 
a ray of hope on the agenda paper of the Head Masters’ 
Conference, issuing from a resolution passed by the Head 
Masters’ Association last January—namely, a motion by the 
Head Master of Eton in favour of conference with the Head 
Masters’ Association on the point. The wheels turn very 
slow, and at this rate the “all important” question 
will become a legacy to a future generation. Of course, 
the formation of. separate schemes limited to individual 
schools or districts has its drawbacks, even when the area 
is so large as that administered by the London County 
Council. “ No teacher would be able to move from the 
school or district in which he started his career without 
The thing, then, is to 
work for a national scheme. Let the secondary associations 
“only combine and produce a workable scheme of registra- 
tion and superannuation, and they will be able to exert 


forfeiting his right to a pension.” 


sufficient political influence to put their scheme into prac- 
tice.” Anyhow, without combination, the prospects are 
anything but exhilarating. 


obstacles to be overcome: the resistance of the Board, class 


“There are, of course, many 


prejudice, dislike of training, and general apathy are some 
But these obstacles are worth surmounting.’ 


9 


of them. 


Tue Board of Education 
teachers for secondary schools to the extent of paying to 
the training colleges a grant of £20 per student if certain 
conditions are fulfilled. With the general conditions little 
fault need be found, though the demand for sixty days’ 
school practice hits some of the colleges pretty hard. The 
block system of payment, however, is mdefensible. It 


encourages the training of 
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is quite reasonable that the Board should insist upon a report of Dr. Newman, Chief Medical Officer of the Board 
minimum number of students before any payment at all is of Education, for 1909 (Cd. 5426, 11d.; Wyman), will regard 
made; but, once this minimum is reached, each student it as extravagant to say “that great things have been 
trained should be paid for. By the present system the accomplished in the three years since the passing of the 
payment is made only for each complete block of five.'Act initiating statutory medical inspection” of the public 
Thus, a college that has trained nineteen students in a ‘elementary schools. Yet it is obvious that ouly a be- 


| 
given year receives a grant of £300, being £20 for each of ginning has been made in the work of amelioration. For 
the first fifteen students, the remaining four bringing.many reasons, it is not yet possible to furnish accurate 
nothing. Had the college been able to secure another comparative statistics of the prevalence of school diseases 
student the total grant would have been £400-—that is, in the country as a whole; but 


the additional student is practically worth £100 to the it may be stated generally that, in respect to the six million children 


. n. e t : lin the public elementary schools of England and Wales, about 10 per 
college. Under these conditions it is only natural that cent. of them suter from serious defect in vision, from 3 to 5 per 


there should be a disturbance of the proper relations cent. sutter from defective hearing, 1 to 3 per cent. have suppurating 


murs, S per cent. have adenoids, or enlarged tonsils, of sutheient degree 
\ tude nd ce ge. Students are apt to play off Sh. S] ’ 
between student and college Stude I pray to obstruct the nose or throat and to require surgical treatment, 20 to 


college against college in order to get better terms. It 40 per cent. suffer from extensive and injurious decay of the teeth, 
f . . al > > . - à « r N ' ` a ~ Ye 7 

would obviously be to the commercial advantage of a 10 per cent. have unelean heads, about l per cent. suier from 

Tingworm, l per cent, are alfected with tuberculosis of readily 

college to pay a student to enter, so as to complete n recognizable form, and Ł to 2 per cent. are atllieted with heart disease. 

quintet. Why should colleges be placed in this anomalous Tt ig to be hared as Die Newnan Baas. 2 cide ane Hie 


position? What justification is there for withholding the aggregate this formidable category of disease and defect 
payment that is fairly earned in respect of the odd students; means a large degree of suffering, incapacity, and in- 
in excess of a given number of multiples of five ? What! efficiency.” It is well to cure; but what can be done to 
reason can the officials bring forward for their regulation ?' prevent ? 


Is there a reason ? Sn ee a ar Zee 2 o 


Harry is the institution that wins high encomiums from SUMMARY OF THE MONTH. 


the Board of Education and the Rector of the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology. We congratulate the 
Woolwich Polytechnic. It seems a pity, however, that ship of the Head Master of Nton (the Rev. the Hon. B. Lyttel- 
Sir Alfred Keogh, in his address at the distribution ofiton). The principal resolution was moved by Mr. F. Fletcher 
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awards to the successful students, confined himself to the! (Marlborough) and seconded by Alr. R. ‘ Gilson (King ld- 
ward's School, Birmingham) : Phat this Conference is of 
; Mas l opinion that the needs of the public schools will be best met by 
cation and the superiority of the Germans. One begins toja differentiation of faculties and, if possible. degrees at Oxford 
be distrustful of broad statements unsupported by specifie and Cambridge, and the retention of Greek as a necessary pre- 
. . 5 uninary to some | „all of these.” Mr. Fletcher said thev 
details. When one js told that “the Germans have de-|!umimery to some but not all of thes Ir. Pletcher said they 
. at eas hasked the University to ditferentiate (1) between the non-liter- 

veloped their scientific knowledge, and as a consequence are! ary and the literary boys, and not to exact. Greek from boys who 


Tur Annual Meeting of the Head Masters’ Conference was 
held at Eton College (December 23 and 24) under the chairman- 


common generalities on the importance of technical edu- 


pushing us out in various directions from the position which |had a strong bent for science and mathematics and who were 
we formerly occupied in industries,” one cannot but reflect capable of taking an honours degree in those subjects, and 

2) between candidates for pass degrees and candidates for 
l honours degrees, and not to make Greek an essential prelimin- 
that many positions that we have lost have been practically lary to a pass degree on the ground that a large number of the 
thrown away through causes that have nothing to do with i boys who took pass degrees at Oxford and Cambridge were em- 

San fi : . l , . 'phatically of the type whose general education would suffer if 
scientific knowledge—as our foreign consuls have been: > : 

, ie. os : e they were compelled to add a second classical language. The 
uniformly testifying in their reports for the past twenty | Rev. Dr. David (Rugby) and Dr. Rouse (Perse) opposed. The 
years at least. There are, of course, manufacturers that: Rev. Dr. Rendall (Charterhouse) made the pointed remark that 

. . . . . [seers ‘ae "“Hiverecdtiag sEV f ` ae ls ape’ 

have the highest appreciation of scientific knowledge and' ait was the Universities themselves, and not the Head Masters 
7 Conference, which had to be converted.” The Rev. Dr. Upeott 

(Christ's Hospital) moved as an amendment the substitution 
what we want to be assured of is whether this preference of the words “ the difliculties of the present situation in reward 


of foreigners rests solely upon their better scientilic 10 the study of Greek ” for the words “the needs of the publie 


k led because we ha eae aoe en | Schools.” The Rev. S. R. James (Malvern) seconded. The 
z ; -- bec ens De- ; l 
VARME š YEON an ae one amendment was lost: and the resolution was earried hy 29 


lieve that there exist other causes. The fright from the! votes to 14, and the following words were added as a rider: 

German bugbear may at one time have given a certain; And that Greek shall not be reyuired in all eases from those 

who intend to take a pass degree.” 

i a ye . a The Committee was instructed to confer with the Head Mas- 
Wolf” too often. Let us have more particulars—veriticd | ters’ and Assistant Masters’ Assuciations with regard to pensions 

particulars, covering each section of the technical field with‘ and salaries; and among other subjects discussed were the teach- 


. . i kad 5 ~ + 4 i i } W @) j N à re» i i i 3 i 
some approach to adequacy. As for better co-ordination of ing of Scripture in public schools, the age limit in the Indian 
Civil Service Examination, the conduct of MeGill University 


technical institutions, that would be all to the good. The Examinations in England by the Conference, and the Military 
swallowing up of “every polytechnic in the country ” by |Schvols and the supply of officers. i 
the Imperial College, that is quite another matter. = 

Av the annual meeting of the Scottish Modern Languages 
Association Mr. F. J. Tanquerey, University College, Dundee, 
No one that pernses the comprehensive and admirable] read a paper on “The Oldest. Books, used in Eughdind tor the 


| 
that we too have developed our scientific knowledge, and! 


that employ foreigners in their establishment; but, hen, 


impetus to the spirit of rivalry, but it is possible to cry 
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Teaching of French.” About the end of the thirteenth century 
French in England (he said) became an acquired tongue, and 
had to be taught. From that time to that of Palsgrave many 
works were written for the purpose of teaching French, but not 
a few of those books were now lost. The oldest monument of 
those which survived was ‘ Orthographia Gallica.” Those books 
might he divided into four classes— (1) nominalia, (2) dialogues 
and models of letters, (3) treatises for pronunciation and ortho- 
graphy, (4) donats or grammars. As a rule the French taught 
in those books was very faulty—in fact, it was a corruption of 
French known under the name of Anglo-Norman. The oldest of 
French nominalia in England was the “ Doctrine” or “ Traité ” 
of Gautier de Bibblesworth (end of the thirteenth century), 
written in Anglo-Norman verses, and sometimes very interest- 
ing by the détails de maurs it revealed. The most interesting 
book of the second class was “ Manière de Langage” (1396)— 
a series of very lively and natural dialogues—sometimes naive, 
‘sometimes crude, never commonplace. The letters contained 
in the “ Epistolier ” which came after the ‘ Manière de Lan- 
gage” were sometimes very amusing. ‘They were models of 
letters, but they were so natural that one could believe them to 
have been real letters, merely collected and put in order by the 
author. The books belonging to the fourth and fifth classes 
were much more numerous, if not better. The Lambeth Prag- 
ment gave them an idea of the Anglo-Norman pronunciation, 
and how far from its original purity "Wrench had gone when the 
ties betw cen France and England had been sovered. “Ung 
petit livre”? (1399) was one of the oldest books making use ot 
the direct method : it was not without merit or interest, and 
-ome parts seemed quite modern. It was followed by dialogues 
less lively and natural than those of “ Manière de Langage,” 
and here and there very crude. Finally, the lecturer selected 
the “ Donait ” of Johan Barton (before 1409) and the “ Intro- 
ductorie ” of Alexander Barclay (1521) to give an idea of the 
would-be regular grammars. The purely grammatical part was 
entirely modelled on the Latin donats. It treated questions 
and made distinctions which had nothing to do with French, and 
left out everything which was purely french. Though more 
recent by a hundred and twenty years than Johan Barton's 
“ Donat,” the “Intreoductorie” of Barclay did not show any 
progress—quite the reverse rather. The lecturer in concluding 
said he had tried to show the original side of each writer, and he 
hoped that he had awakened in his audience some sympathy for 
their predecessors in the hard work of teaching French who 
laboured under the triple disadvantage—lack of method, lack 
of experience, lack of knowledge. 


AT a conference of Modern Language teachers in Liverpool 
schools, Mr. Legge, Director of Education for Liverpool, who 
presided, said that Liverpool should be made one of the most 
important centres of foreign language instruction in England, 
on account of the number ‘of different nationalities with ‘which 
the city had intercourse. As regards the different methods 
adopted, he thought that would depend largely upon what pur- 
pose the language was required for. He himself had mastered 
tour languages in order to enter the realms of their literature, 
and he did not think he could speak fluently in any one of them. 
He felt that with the possibility of a large advance in our deal- 
ings with the Eastern world, particularly China, the oral method 
would be necessary, but he personally advocated the teaching of 
Esperanto or some other universal language as the only solution 
of this difficulty. Mr. J. Montgomer y (School of Commerce) 
reviewed the history and growth of foreign language instruc- 
tion. The fact that it took a child ten years to learn its mother 
language led him to the belief that quite different methods must 
bo employed in teaching adults. In his experience, one of the 
greatest difficulties to be contended with was the fear of ridicule 
and expression of ignorance or stupidity on the part of adult 


students. He condemned the use of English in teaching foreign 
languages. When in Switzerland he found the greatest progress 


was made by Turks, Arabs, Rumanians, and Russians in their 
study, as, not being understood in their own language, they were 
compelled to use the language they wished to learn. Transla- 
tion he held to be the bugbear of the present system. It would 
be far better to allow the student to put into his own words 
vr learn by heart the story or sentences he wished to speak. 


Ho ridiculed the absurd sentences having no connexion with 
each other so frequently employed in grammar and text-books. 
The discussion which followed elicited considerable divergence 
of opinion, and showed the advantage of a conference for com- 
paring and discussing methods and results. 


Mr. Riper HAGGARD, speaking at a prize distribution at Diss 
Secondary School, said that, in Denmark, he was taken by the 
authorities to see their high schools. These high schools were 
unique; at any rate, he had never come across anything like 
them in any otber countries he had visited. The Danish high 
school was a big institution, probably for four or five hundred 
pupils, and not ordinary pupils. They were for the most part 
young men and women whose ages ranged from eighteen to 
twenty-six, and the sons and daughters of farmers. ‘There was, 
in fact, no age limit, and so great was their love of learning that 
they tore themselves away from the occupations of the extremely 
busy life of the Danish agriculturist in order to pass six or nine 
months in these high schools. They paid for their instruction, 
not that they might pass competitive examinations, but that they 
might improve their minds and make themselves good and 
worthy citizens, with a thorough grasp of the knowledge of the 
world they lived in. It was a remarkable thing to find a country 
in Which no less than 10 per cent. of the inhabitants were ready, 
at What was the busiest time of life, to Hock to these high schools 
for a half or three-quarters of a year to study as hard as they 
could in order to improve their minds; it was an example which 
we in this country might do well to follow. The result of the 
training in the schcols was that there was, he believed. no people 
in Europe so intelligent or so successful as were the Danes. 
There was much to be learned from the Danish system of high 
schools, and he hoped to live long enough to see something of 
the same sort of thing established in this country. 


Tuk results of the Fifteenth Annual Examination for the 
National Diploma in the Science and Practice of Dairving, 
held at Reading and at Kilmarnock in September, shows that 
twenty-two ont of thirty-two candidates at the Eneli<h centre. 
and twenty-three out of thirty-three at the Scottish centre. 
satisfied the examiners and were awarded the diploma. 


THe Report of the Queensland Minister for Education for 
1909 states that during the year there were enrolled 94,097 
pupils in 1,059 State schools and 1,500 in provisional school=—- 
an increase of 1,404 on the year preceding. The system of 
itinerant teac hers was introduced in 1901, when a teacher was 
appointed to travel throughout the south-western parts of the 
State. In 1907 two additional teachers were appointed—one 
for the centre and one for the north. The itinerant teachers 
travel in the sparsely settled districts, where there are neither 
provisional schools nor part-time schools, and the children whom 
they try to reach are those belonging to selectors, graziers, 
stockmen, boundary riders, grooms, fencers, carriers, timber- 
getters, fossickers, and the like, who are unable to pay for 
tutors or governesses or to send their children to schools to 
be educated. In order that the whole of the territory in the 
sparsely settled districts of the south-west, central-west. and 
north-west might be visited by the itinerant teachers, and that 
each family might be visited at least four times a year and the 
visit be of longer duration than heretofore, nine additional 
teachers were appointed from January 1, 1909. The approxi- 
mate area covered by these itinerant teachers is 371,224 syuare 
miles, and the actual distance travelled by them last vear was 
32,805 miles in order to visit 1,254 children. 


Emeritus Pror. Fuint, LL.D., D.D., of the Divinity Chair 
in Edinburgh University, formerly Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy at St. Andrews, died in his seventy-third vear. Among 
his works were “ The Philosophy of History ” (1874), recast a- 
“ Historical Philosophy in France and French Belgium and 
Switzerland ” (1893), “ Theism ” (1877), “ Antitheistic Theor- 
ies” (1879), “ Agnosticism” (1902), “Socialism” (1894). 
Among his papers must be much material for the continuation 
of “The Philosophy of History,” and other subjects. 


Dr. MICHAEL FRIEDLANDER, Ph.D. (Halle), Emeritus Prin- 
cipal and Vice-President of the Jews’-College, and one of the 
leading scholars of the Anglo-Jewish communitysdied-at Maida 
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Vale on December 6. Born at Jutroskin in Posen in 1833, he 
was educated at Berlin, where he held for a short time the 
Principalship of the Talmud Association. From 1865 to 1907 
he was Principal of the Jews’ College. He wrote, translated, 
or edited many valuable works, chiefly on Jewish religious sub- 
jects. 


Mr. FREDERICK WILLIAM WALKER, M.A., Litt.D., High Mas- 
ter of St. Paul's School, 1876-1905, died in his eighty-first 
year. He was educated at St. Olave’s and at Rugby, and dis- 
tinguished himself both im classics and in mathematics at Oxford 
(Corpus Christi). He was Boden Sanskrit Scholar, Vinerian 
Law Scholar, and Tancred Law Scholar (1854). He was called 
to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1857. He became a Fellow of 
Corpus Christi (1859-67) and was made an Hon. Fellow in 1894. 
He was High Master of Manchester Grammar School (1859-76). 
Ife wrote various able articles on philology in the classical 
journals. His essential strength lay in teaching : he was one of 
the most successful masters of his time. 


Tur Rev. BENJAMIN WHITEFOORD, D.D., Prebendary of Salis- 
bury Cathedral, and formerly Principal of Salisbury Theological 
College, died suddenly on November 30. After graduating at 
Oxford (New College), he acted for a brief period as assistant 
master at Lucton Grammar School, Herefordshire. He was 
appointed Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury, in 
1883, and rendered excellent service for tw enty- ‘four years. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

A CIRCULAR, signed by Sir William Anson, Profs. Murrav, 
Myres, Osler, Poulton, and Turner, and by Mr. 
C. Cookson, Fellow of Magdalen, Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, Fellow of New College, the Rev. A. H. 
Johnson, Fellow of All Souls, Mr. C. Bailey, Fellow of Balliol, 
and Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of Balliol, has been circulated 
among members of Congregation. It points ont that the 
rejection of Council’s proposals on November 22 “ clearly did 
not mean that the majority of Congregation is opposed to all 
relaxation of compulsory Greek,” and that “ any principle of 
differentiation between the Faculties would almost certainly 
begin by giving exemption to the Honour Schools of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Science,” and it invites signatures to a 
petition to the Hebdomadal Council “to propose to Congrega- 
tion at their carliest convenience a short statute relieving 
honour students in the Schools of Natural Science and Mathe- 
matics from the necessity of taking two ancient languages in 
Responsions.” Prof. Osler has signed the circular with the 
reservation that he is strongly in favour of retaining Greek in 
the case of candidates for degrees in medicine. 


Oxford. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


So Prof. Mayor has passed away. A man with many foibles 
‘and many friends, the gentleman and the scholar | 
of the old unmercenary type, whose life was| 
concentrated on his college and his work, while 
his mind was ever taking wider and freer views. His loss 
will be felt, for there never could be found any one » who could 
quite fill the place of “ Johnny Mayor.” 

The Cambridge election, which took place on a Saturday in 
full term was a fruitful source of discussion among the author- 
ities. The propensity of the untamed undergraduate to seize 
upon any excuse for a “rag” is well known, but the Vice- 
Chancellor and Proctors, instead of gating the men at 8, allowed 
them absolute liberty, issuing a proclamation that thev believed 
the undergraduates could be trusted to maintain the credit of 
the University. The only complaint about the mob was that 
the proceedings were rather tame. Ladies and children were 
perfectly safe in any part of the town at any time of the even- 
ing. As the majority of the rougher element sported colours 
which were not the same as those worn by the majority of the 
undergraduates, the result was rather surprising to some people. 

The opposition to the grace of thanks to Sir Harold Hurms- 
worth fizzled out, as was expected. Apparently the numbers 
were about 600 to 6 against Mr. McTaggart’s proposition, in- 
cluding Mr. Me'Taggart and Dr. Mayo. A most graceful speech 
was subsequently made in the Senate by the Master of Peter- 
house, who stands for the cause of culture and courtesy in Cam- 


Cambridge. 


bridge. He voiced the feelings of all in expressing the sense of 
gratitude to the generous donor in the cause of literary educa- 
tion. 

Sir Robert Ball is giving up public lecturing. This is bad news 
for the children of all ages who delight in a teacher who can 
teach. The genial Sir Robert will now be able to devote him- 
self more to the Cambridge which once imported and now appre- 
ciates him. The Professor's good things rarely leak into print : 
here are two of them. On an annual cruise of inspection among 
the Irish lighthouses the Professor, after dinner, was asked if 
he really liked the sea. “Well, I prefer port,” was the reply. 
When a sanctimonious Puritan slung a text at him about the 
night coming when no man can work, he asked his opponent to 
drop in at the observatory about 11.30 p.m. and see if that 
was sO. 

The special lists have now all been issued. Law and History 
appear to be the most popular subjects, but the examinees 
appear to think, more especially with regard to Law, that first- 
class men are rare. First-class examiners certainly are rarer. 

The vacancy caused by Mr. Flather’s promotion to fill the 
vacancy caused by Dr. Keynes's appointment as Registrary has 
been filled by the selection of the Rev. E. Courtenay Pearce, 
Fellow of Corpus. This is an ideal choice. Mr. Pearce possesses 
all the usual qualities, and, what is far more important, genial- 
ity, courtesy, and humour. He will be a success. 

In accordance with the opinions foreshadowed in these notes 
the University Rugby match was not so one-sided as the newe- 
paper critics prophesied it would be ; in fact, with a very little 
luck, the Cambridge side might well have tarned the tables. 

i PAperts who saw the game say that it was worth coming from 
Scotland to see—and some of them did. 

The Trial Eights resulted in a win for Arbuthnot’s crew, 
Swann’s boat being rather handicapped by being steered over 
the submerged bank where the dead water had a considerable 
effect on the pace. The most likely men to be chosen to fill the 
| two vacant places in the 1911 crew are the two strokes Arbuth- 
| not and Swann, Stuart and Van der Byl. If one might prophesy 

so long before the event, one might suggest that the order will 
be Ar buthaot stroke. Erie Fairbuirn7, Rosher 6, and the rest otf 
the crew as last vear, with Swann at bow. If Arbuthnot is not 
successful at stroke, Swann would be ready to take his place. 
and Stuart. to come into the boat if the chances of training ren- 
dered it necessary. 

Our Association team for next term promises to be specially 
strong. 

Mr. Gordon Butler, the second son of the Muster of Trinity, 
has already begun to walk in his brother's footsteps: he has 


[We the Chancellor’s Medal. 


We are all sorry to hear of the continued illness of Mr. S. H. 
Butcher, but the latest accounts are more favourable. 


Tue Principal’s annual] report dealt mainly with events before 
May 18, the original date of Presentation Day. 
postponed by the death of the King. The total 
admissions amounted to 4,053, compared with 
3,886 in 1908-9. The candidates for examination numbered 
12,820, against 12,483 in the previous year, and the successes 
were 6,837, degrees and diplomas being conferred upon 1,104. 
There were 4,205 internal students, compared with 3,925 at the 
end of the session 1908-9. Having referred to the organization 
of teaching, he spoke of the benefactions, including grants by 
the London County Couneil and the City Companies. The Uni- 
versity Contingent of the Officers’ Training Corps, of which a 
guard of honour was on duty during the Chancellor's procession, 
numbered, at the end of 1909-10, 30 officers and 827 cadets. 
Cadets found it increasingly difficult to perform adequately 
their military duties in addition to all that the University 
required of them, and it might be well to consider whether the 
time occupied in the service of the corps might not be to some 
extent reckoned as part of the University course. Of the Royal 
Commission on University Education in London he could only 
say that the University Boards had been engaged in preparing 
reports to be submitted to the Commission, and that those 
reports constituted a mass of evidence representing some diver- 
sity of views. The extending work of the University had been 
by no means paralysed or suspended owing to, the atmosphere 
of uncertainty created by the lexistence/ofthe Cominission. 


London. 


Jan. 2, 1911. | 


AT the yearly meena of the Court of the University ot 
Liverpool Vice-Chancellor Dale reported that 
there are at the University now more than 
seven hundred students preparing for degrees, 
and over twelve hundred day students. He observed that the 
standards of the matriculation examination had been raised, 
but the conditions must be made more stringent and students 
of the weaker type must be shut out. The Pro-Chancellor 
(Mr. J. W. Alsop) said one of the events of the year had been 
the magnificent gift of £60,000 from Mr. W. H. Lever, the 
largest ‘individual gitt the University had ever received. The 
staff had increased from tw entv-six to forty-one Professors, and 
the endowed chairs from twenty to thirty-four. Mr. Hugh R. 
Rathbone, Treasurer, said all the expansion of work meant a 
serious addition to tho fixed charges, and they welcomed the 
promise by the Government of an increased grant in aid. As 
the increase would depend upon the amount of local support, 
Liverpool should stand well in the list, for their grants from 
local centres had reached £14,221, and personal gifts, which 
amounted to £19,849 in 1908 and £45,336 in 1909, reached, 
last year, the handsome figure of £93,205. 


Liverpool, 


Tne Report for the past year shows that the number of can- 
didates taking the Matriculation Examination 


we i In its ordinary form has been 1,95-4 (almost 
Board. the same as in 1909), but the mtn ies of those 


that satisfied the Examiners has fallen from 
1,067 to 353. This fall is partly accounted for by the new re- 
qoran of Prose Composition in Latin, but in nearly all of 
the subjects the percentage of failure was above the average, 
while it fell below the average last year. The number of can- 
didates already holding Certificates who presented themselves 
for Supplementary Certificates in a limited number of subjects 
at the Higher stage has fallen slightly, from 112 to 108, 
Generally the number of candidates in the Matriculation Ex- 
amination who present subjects at the Higher stage has risen, 
but many take the Higher papers ill-ady isedly. 

The Board has again conducted examinations on which recom- 
mendations were made for the award of Scholarships by the 
Education Committees of Lancashire, Cheshire, the North and 
West Ridings of Yorkshire, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sal- 
ford, Blackpool, Chester, Rotherham, Stockport, and York, and 
also on behalf of the Governors of the Heginbottom and Tetlow 
Foundation, Ashton-under-Lyne, of Whitaker's Foundation, 
Rawtenstall, and of the W. C. Brocklehurst Exhibition, Maccles- 
field, as well as for certain Entrance Scholarships in some of the 
Universities ; also other examinations for the Education Com- 
mittees of Lancashire, Cheshire, Blackpool, and Stockport. 

Under the Regulations for the Inspection and Examination 
of Schools, examinations have been held for both School Cer- 
tificates and Senior School Certificates, and Form Examina- 
tions and Inspections have also been held. Some changes have 
recently been made in these Regulations, and revised copies of 
the Regulations will shortly be issued. Copies of these Regula- 
tions and further information in regard to the scheme can be 
obtained from the Secretary for Schools, Joint Matriculation 
Board, 24+ Dover Street, Manchester. 


PROF. SADLER AT WARWICK. 


Pror. SADLER distributed the prizes at Warwick School 
(H. S. Pyne, M.A., B.Sc., Head Master), and delivered an 
instructive address. He said : 

I suppose that probably no school in England has a longer 
history than this one, or one more charac teristic in the vicissi- 
tudes of its fortunes. One of its most celebrated Head Masters, 
John Owen, who was Head Master of the school early in the 
seventeenth century—and who won great fame by writing epi- 
grams which were so clever that they lost him a legacy from his 
uncle—had the good fortune to quote in his volume that famous 
tag—and platitude as it is to us— 


Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis. 


This line which Owen helped to make famous, may really de- 
scribe the mutations of fortune through which this school has 
passed, and we are glad to think that “its last state is its best, 
and that if the school—as I hope it may—lives for another 
thousand years, the historian will point back to this epoch and 
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2 OP dha out oE tlie lia ereiiyee (the head misteru tol Mec Parada period ufantellectaal ais head mastership of Mr. Pyne as a period of intellectual re 
tinction and of great and growing suceess. I happened to turn 
up in two places histories which gave one a glimpse into the 
history of this school at intervals of rather less than fitty vears 
during the last century. The first glimpse is in 1818. At that 
time Nicholas Carlisle, the great antiquary in London, con- 
coived the excellent and useful plan of writing an account of 
all endowed grammar schools in England, and he sent out, as 
other investigators do, papers of questions to be filled up at 
these different schools. He says, “ To the Head of this (War- 
wick) school repeated applications have been repeatedly ig- 
nored.” Carlisle was not. going to be put off by that. Ev idently 
ho had sources of information other than the head master— 
whose name I won't mention—and he gives two pages of good 
reading about the school. He says, “Tho course of instruction 
includes only the learned languages.” [ suppose that means 
Latin and Greek and not the holy languages, which include 
Hebrew. Evidently the curriculum did not commend itself to 
the inhabitants of Warwick and neighbourhood, because the 
report goes on to say, ‘At present there are but one or two 
boys in the school “—to which Carlisle added a note of exclam- 
ation. He went on: “The head master formerly had sever: al 
pupils boarding in his house, but at present he has none.” In 
1865 or 1866 a man whose name is held deservedly in the great- 
est honour, not only in Oxford, but by many students of English 
philosophy and polities Thomas Hill Green—came to study the 
endowed schools of this county, and in the course of his pere- 
erinations found himself, not in this building, but in this school. 

Ife says: “At War wick there are two masters. One of them 
takes all the classics, and the other all the mathematics. The 
school is divided into two main groups which are taught in 
separate rooms. The upper one on a given day is occupied 
by the classical master in the morning “and the mathematical 
master in the afternoon.” And so, with other remarks, Mr. 

Green goes on to point out that the remedy is a larger stati 
of masters and the better classification of the boys. 


WARWICKSHIRE AND EDUCATION. 


Now think, after all that we have heard from the head master, 
and all we know of the school, what a different glimpse the 
student of the future will have of the work of this school tifi y 
vears after Prof. Green visited it. llow everything has changed! 
Ilow the new subjects of study have been recognized without 
any loss of control, but rather with a great gain in the power, of 
the old subjects which were previously studied! How much is 
done for the corporate life of the school, how much for the health 
and the future of every boy! We take gloomy views about our 
native country and always seem inclined to be depressed and 
discouraged about it. But let us here acknowledge (what is 
true over so many parts of English life) that during the last 
twenty years not simply a trifling change, but an historic change 
has taken place in the whole outlook ot the schools like this in 
their efficiency, in their power, and in their ability to render 
public service. During the last hundred and forty years this 
county of Warwickshire has rendered five capital services to 
English education. It was in Warwickshire that there began, 
just after the French Revolution, the first movement for the 
education of those adults who were busy working with their 
hands in the daytime. It was in Warwickshire that Hill and 
his sons (in Birmingham) showed in the first twenty vears of 
the nineteenth century, what a group of bold, adventurous 
teachers, untrammelled by regulations or precedent, could do 
to build up a new and stimulating curriculum, and to devise new 
and ingenious forms of corporate life in the ‘school under their 
own direction. Hill and his friends, working in Warwickshire, 
were the link between the Edeworths and the great work of 
Thomas Arnold. It was in Warwickshire that Dr. Arnold, dur- 
ing the greater part of his active life, gave a new meaning to 
classical education, showed what self-government on the part 
of boys meant in a great school, and vindicated for the endowed 
boys’ schools a largo measure of independence to work out their 
own course of action and corporate life. It was in Warwick- 
shire that by far the most effectual propaganda began for bring- 
ing elementary education into connexion with ‘local govern- 
ment ; and it was in Warwickshire that the movement of 
opinion and the action of statesmen Jed to, State recognition 
being first given to one of /our modern city Universitics. And 
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now the Warwickshire Education Authority. following upon 
such a record, is showing what human sympathy and insight. 
and what skill in administration, can do to widen the pathway 
of educational opportunity for the whole population of their 
area. 


Ilicner Epveation REVOLUTIONS. 


The Archdeacon was saving in chapel before we met here how 
momentous are the issues w hich we all have to face, and whieh 
all those who are now in school will have to grapple with as 
they go out into life. It is another side of the same fact that 
we are now, in England, passing through the third great revolu- 
tion in our history as touching higher education. There was one 
revolution in the fifteenth century ; ; there was one towards 
the end of Elizabeth's reign, and in the reigns of James and 
Charles; anda third, beginning, of course, while Victoria still 

reigned, has during the last fifteen or twenty vears been ne 
through its chief “period of crisis. Now, each of those great 

revolutions has been the symptom and the outcome of profound 
intellectual unrest and economie change. We never get a 
change of this kind, like that through which we are passing. 
without the certainty of its being accompanied by one of those 
profound movements in the human spirit which Jead to great 
changes in social and economie outlook and purpose. It 
part of the tragedy of English history that each of these two 
earlier movements for reform in higher education, full of pro- 
mise at its beginning, was interrupted and broken off by so 
deep a cleavage in social ideals as to separate and prevent joint 
action among those of different parties and difterent points of 


Is 


view, whose united co-operation was necessary to permanent 
success. In both of the earlier movements for the reform of 


higher education the day which began with such promise was 
clouded over by these profound dissensions. There is nothing. 
I venture to say, more important for us to bear in mind than 
this—that, so far as in our power les, we will not allow our 
temper, our self-interest, our indolence, or our stubborn parti- 
sanship so to work in England as to make it impossible for 
us to continue to unite in that greatest of all great works, which 
can never prosper without union and, in the truest sense of the 
word, compromise between conflicting ideas. We have two 
things in our favour—two great advantages which our fore- 
fathers had not. In the first place, by reason of what we have 
passed through in the last fifty or sixty vears, through the in- 
Huence of good men and women and great rulers and writers, 
we have among us a fairness of mind, based upon a wider study 
of history and social conditions, than those had who came before 
us. And we have, too, a much more adequate machinery for 
hringing the power of the central and local authorities of the 
State to bear upon the administration and ordering of school 
hfe. But, on the other hand, we have two great disadvantages 
to grapple with disadvantages which our prede-essurs were not 
vonfronted with. We have a greater uncertainty as to the 
efficacy of one particular form of intellectual training than they 
had. We have to provide many more kinds of training, and 
we have a much less unshaken and positive belief in the ellicacy 
of any particular one of them. In the second place, we have a 
greater reluctance to submit to authoritative control, which is 
necessary in all highly organized education, and which is found 
nt times to be stiff and even unwise. 


THE SCHOOL THAT SURVIVES. 


I think the history of the past does, at any rate, point to this 
—that, in England especially, a school which does its duty sur- 
vives great social changes. For a school to be really valued 
by the population which it serves 1t must in its work touch 
the current of real power. That is why the great grammar 
schools of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries made their 
mark on their pupils—because the classical learning, combined 
with the piety which went with it after the Reformation, was 
clearly the source of moral and even political power. If you 
hitched yourself on to that in those days you were drawn along 
by the great intellectual movement of your time. If I may say 
so, as one who recognizes the greatness of Wesley, it was be- 
cause Wesley did not hitch his school on to what was the strong 
current of power of his time that he, as he knew, came to 
failure in so many of his educational movements. And now 


to-day we are bound, if we are going to keep our schools on 
the current of the intellectual and moral power of our time, to 
have reality in our work—scientific reality and openness of 
mind, and intense regard for the truth in physical and literary 
studies. In the seeond place, a school must be thorough in 
its work and do what it pretends to do. It must not be super- 
ficial—and that depends far more, it seems to me, on the indus- 
try of those who learn than even on the pedagogical skill of 
those who teach. Thirdly, the school must give opportunity 
of intellectual and other adv ancement to those hampered by 
ditticulties of private circumstance. Fourthly, and not least 
important, it must have the certain heartiness of united purpose 
working through the whole spirit of the school, and impressing 
its influence upon all who teach and learn in it. With those 
four things a school is a good sehool—-one which will live and 
render its duty to the nation, and one which those who have been 
connected with it will all through their lire call blessed. 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS., 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


A MEETING of the Council was held at the College, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C., on December 17. Present: Rev. J. O. Bevan, in 
the chair; Prof. Adams, Dr. Armitage Smith, Mr. Barlet, 
Rev. Canon Bell, Mr. Brown, Mr. C harles, Miss Dawes, Prof. 
Dixon, Mr. Eagles, Mr. Hawe, Mr. Kelland, Mr. Millar Inglis, 
Dr. Moody, Mr. Pendlebury, Mr. Rushbrooke, Rev. Dr. Scott, 
Mr. Starbuck, and Rev. Canon Swallow. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Secretary reported that the Christmas Certificate and 
Lower Forms Examinations had been held on December 6 to 9 at 
113 centres in the United Kingdom, and at 35 colonial centres. 
The number of candidates entered was about 5,570. For the 
Christmas Examination for the College Diplomas the number of 
entries was about 470. 

He reported that the arrangements for the approaching 
Winter Meeting for Teachers had been completed, and that 
several associations of teachers had been kind enough to assist 
in circulating the programme. 

The Examination Committee presented a report recommend- 
ing—(a) That candidates who offer mathematics at the Licen- 
tiateship and Associateship Examinations should be allowed a 
choice between Euclid) papers on the existing lines and 
general papers on Theoretical and Practical Geometry ; 
(b) that exemption should be allowed to certificated teachers of 
Art and of Manual Training in certain subjects required for the 
Licentiateship and Associateship diplomas of the College; 
le) that a revised list of text-books in Theory and Practice of 
Education should be recommended for Licentiateship and Asso- 
ciateship Examinations held after January, 1912; (d) that a 
scheme should be prepared for the examination and certification 
of foreign teachers in the subject of English alone; (e) that, 
after the close of the year 191], each of the First Class Certifi- 
cate Examination papers in Phy slology, Zoology. Botany, and 
Geology should consist of one section only, instead of bein 
divided into elementar y and advanced sections, as at present, and 
that separate Second Class papers should be set in Physiology, 
Zoology, and Geology. ‘The report was adopted. 

The following were appointed members of the Legal and 
Parliamentary Committee :—Rev. Canon Bell, Mr. Brown, Mr. 
Eagles, Mr. Pinches, and Rey. Canon Swallow. 

The draft report of the Council to the General Meeting was 
considered, and was referred to the President, Vice- Presidents, 
and Dean for final revision. 

In addition to over 300 works presented by Mrs. Eve, widow 
of the late Dean of the College, the following books had been 
presented to the library since the last meeting of the Council :— 


By A. & C. BLACK.— Geographical Pictures, Series X—Valleys; Barnard’s The 
British Empire in Pictures: Lyde’s Home Work Atlas, 

By BLACKIE & Son. — Model Poetry Book (Junior Division) ; French Songs with 
Musie (Phonetic Edition): Layngs Eleme ntary Algebra Exercises, Book II; 
Moore and Slight’s Interme diate French Course, Part TI. 

By the OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS.— Hogar th and Collins's Kinglake’s Eothen, 

By the UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA.—Examination Papers, 1910. 

Calendar of the U niversity of Birmninghain,. 

i Bobor on the work of the Department. of Technology, City and Guilds of London 
nstitute 
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PATON’S 


LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. 
1124 pages, crown 8vo. Red Cloth, 2s.; post free, 2s. 6d. 
FOURTEENTH EDITION NOW BEING PREPARED FOR PRESS. 


THIS BOOK secures for its advertisers a far larger propor- 
tion of definite results than any other publication of its 
kind. 


The Queen.— This work has now for many years occupied a foremost position amongst books of its kind. 
Paton’s List has a quite unique circulation, and wherever the Fates may have directed one’s present lines to be cast, 
reference to Paton’s will probably be available, and at this time when travelling occupies so many, this is something to be 
thankful for.” 


Standard.— A useful compilation that has fought its way to the front as an accurate finger-post to parents in 
their choice of schools.” 


The Journal of Education.—* This annual is so well known that all we need say of it is that this is the 
twelfth year of its publication and that it increases each year in bulk till it now extends to over 1,000 pages.” 


Yorkshire Post.— Contains all the features which in the past have established it as a safe guide to schools.” 
Scotsman.— The work is too well known to need either description or recommendation.” 
Dundee Advertiser,— Easily maintains the place it has won as an excellent guide.” 


Stamford Mercury.—‘In its unique circulation, as in other respects, it maintains its foremost position 
amongst books of its kind.” 


Guardian.— An important and useful publication.” 
Shepield Daily Telegraph.— An extremely useful reference book.” 


Western Daily Press.— Ever since its first publication, it has been looked upon as the standard of its 
subject.” 


The Lady.—* With ‘ Paton’s List,’ increasing bulk keeps time with increasing popularity.” 
South Wales Daily News.— Maintains its foremost position among books of its kind.” 


Bombay Gazette.—“ It is a most useful publication, particularly for parents away from scholastic centres.” 


Liverpool Courier.— Parents who are puzzled where to educate their children would do well to consult 
‘ Paton's List.” 


Westminster Gazette.— Parents who consult the book should see at a glance the kind of school they are in 
search of.” 


Western Morning Neiws.—-“The parent who cannot find a school to suit his offspring, of either sex, in these 
profusely illustrated pages must be hard to please.” 


Aberdeen Journal,— The twelfth edition is fully up to the high standard of the work and the reputation it 
has acquired.” | 


Specimen Copy forwarded free on receipt of application, with copy of Prospectus. 


J. & J. PATON, “Reto 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone, 5053 Central. 
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Cambridge University Press 


English Composition: 
Writing, Prosody, and Style. By W. Munrison, M.A., 
Senior English Master, Aberdeen Grammar School. 


“Mr, Murison’s book is the outcome of his wide teaching 
It is one of the soundest. books on the subject we 


experience. i ( 
Crown 8vo have seen for a long time. The arrangement isa model of clear- 
8s 6d net ness and comprehensiveness. .. . It is a great pleasure to be 
able to recommend a book on English composition so un- 
reservedly.”’--Sehcol World}: Èa. Nar l roa 


Great Britain and Ireland. A History for 
Lower Forms. By J. E. Morris, D.Litt., Bedford Grammar 
School. With 100 illustrations and plans. 


“Dr, Morris hus made a great step forward and deserves 
warm congratulations... Dr. Morris's book will serve for 
many others than the junior forms of schools, It is very short, 
considering what a lot it contains and always goes straight 
tothe point... . Dr. Morris has written a good piece of school 
literature and his enmera has made it a work of art as well ’— 
The Journal of Education 

“The narrative is relieved from the dryness common to the 
older school histories, and invested with as much human m- 
terest, as distinct from dates and occurrences, as regard for 
accuracy may permit. Secondly, there is a wealth of suggestive 
pictures, portraits, maps, and plans which are calculated to 
present vividly to the eye of the young scholar things that mere 
reading does not always sufficiently impress on the mind.” — 
Scotsman 


Crown 8vo 


88 


with Chapters on Précis ; The Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Eleventh 


edition. 28 volumes of 960 pages each (containing 40,000 ar- 
ticles, 7.500 illustrations, plates, and maps) and an index volume 
of 500,000 references. 


eer An entirely new work, founded upon a fresh survey of the 

sc : : , DER 
Subscription world in every department of knowledge, the new edition of the 
Price Eneyclopaedia Britannica has been prepared, under the super- 
ordinary paper, vision of a large editorial staff, and with the collaboration of 
15s 10d 1500 contributors, as one connected whole, instead of volume 


by volume. The employment of India paper makes lhght and 
slender volumes. Indeed, in this form, the complete 29 volumes 
occupy a width of only 28 inches, although they contain two 
million words more than did than the 35 volumes of the tenth 
edition, which occupied a width of 7 feet. 


Prospectus, specimen pages, and price list on application, 


per volume 


India paper 
17s 
per volume 


Selected and annotated 


English Patriotic Poetry. 
by L. Gopwin Sat, M.A. 


The growing importance of such celebrations as are now held 


Extra in our schools on Empire Day seems to emphasise the need for 
an anthology of this sort, and the purpose of this little book is 

Fcap 8vo to trace the growth of the patriotic note in English verse. The 
2g selection begins with Edmund Spenser's ‘Colin Clouts come 


home again,” and includes the work of several living authors, 


Books suitable for the 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, July and December, 1911 


THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS 


Shakespeare. A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. Edited, 
with introduction, notes, glossary, Hints on Shakespeare’s English, 
and Hints on Metre, by A. W. Verity, M.A. Tenth edition. 1s 6d 

[Junior and Senior 
“ For schoolboys cf fourteen and upwards this edition is not to be beaten, and we 


can congratulate Mr. Verity and the University Press upon the publication of what 
will probably become the standard school edition of this play.’— Guardian 


Shakespeare. 
&c. 


With introduction, notes, glossary, 
Seventh edition. Ils 6d [Senior 


Tempest. 
By the same editor. 


THE PITT PRESS SERIES, &c. 


Goldsmith. The Traveller and the Deserted Village. | 


ls 6d 


Macaulay. Lays of Ancient Rome, The Armada, &c. 
Edited by J. H. FLATHER, M.A. 1s 6d (Preliminary 
‘Is in thorough keeping with the other volumes of this series, an evidence of 
patient labour, and no mean tribute to Macaulay himself... . The notes are brief 
and pointed, and two useful maps ure appended. The introduction is brief, but 
exceedingly well done.” —School World 
Milton. Paradise Lost. Edited by 
A. W. Verity, M.A. 28 [ Senior 
‘This edition will, we feel sure, long continue to be the standard school text of 
‘ Paradise Lost.’’’—Guardian 
Scott. Quentin Durward. Edited, with introduction, notes, 
and glossary, by W. Murison, M.A. 28 [Junior 
“Mr. Murison’s introduc!ion is a model of what is necessary for the historically 
unlearned, and contains neither too much nor too little for the student.” — Aberdeen 
Free Press 
Dumas. La Fortune de d’Artagnan. Edited, with in- 
troduction, notes, and vocabulary, by A. R. Ropes, M.A. 2s 


Edited by W. Murison, M.A. [Junior 


Books V and VI. 


; , [Junior 
Hauff. Die Karavane, Edited, with notes, by A. SCHLOTT- 
MANN, Ph.D. 3s [Junior 


The Story of the Kings of Rome. 


With notes and vocabulary by G. M. Epwarps, M.A. 
Text with vocabulary only, 8d 


Adapted from Livy. 
ls 6d 


Caesar. Gallic War. Book VII. With notes and vocabu- 
lary for beginners. By E. S. SHucksurcu, Litt.D. 1s 6d 
Text only, 8d [Junior 


[Preliminary ' 


Caesar. Gallic War. Book VII. With notes by A. G. 
' PEsKETT, M.A. 28 ‘Junior 
Vergil. Aeneid. Book [. With introduction and notes by 


A. Sipawick, M.A. 1s 6d Also with notes and vocabulary by 


the same editor. 1s 6d [Junior and Senwr 
Cicero. Pro Sexto Roscio Amerino Oratio. Edited by 
J.C. Nicot, M.A. 2s 6d [Senior 


Livy. Book Il. Edited by R. S. Conway, Litt.D. 28 6d [Senior 
Lucretius. Book V. Edited by J. D. Durr, M.A. 28 [Senior 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Ezra and Nehemiah. Edited by the Rt. Rev. H. E. RYLE, 


D.D. With 3 maps. 38s net. Smaller edition, 1s. 
(Preliminary, Junior, and Senior 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. Edited by the Ven. 


T. T. PErownrk, B.D. 28 net. 
St. Luke. Edited by the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 


4 maps, 3s net. Smaller edition, 1s net. 
(Preliminary, Junior, and Senior 
The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by the Rev. J. R. LUMBY, 
D.D. 8s net. Smaller edition, Is net. [Junior and Senicr 
The Epistle to the Galatians. Edited by the Rev. E. H. 


[Junior and Senior (Haggai only) 
With 


PEerowneE, D.D. is net. [Senior 
The Epistle of St. James. Edited by the Very Rev. E. H. 
PLUMPTRE, D.D. 1s net [Senior 


THE REVISED VERSION FOR SCHOOLS 


St. Luke. Revised Version. Edited by the Rev. E. WILTON 
SouTH, M.A. With 2 maps. Is 6d net. 

(Preliminary, Junior, and Senior 

The Acts of the Apostles. Revised Version. Edited by 

the Rev. C. West Watson, M.A. 18 6d net. [Junior and Senior 

The Epistle to the Galatians and to the Romans. 

Revised Version. Edited by the Rev. H. W. Frrrorp, M.A. 

ls 6d net. [Senior (Galatians only) 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 
Edited by the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 6s 
[Junior and Senior 


St. Luke. 


Applications from teachers for specimen copies should be addressed to E. T., Cambridge University Press, Fetter-Lane, London, with a 
statement as to the number of copies likely to be required if the books are adopted. for class usé. 
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at R ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 
TEXT- BOOKS Whole Page—Ordinary £410 0 ...... Position £5 10 


Half Page j 210 0 ....... ” 3 0 
115 


Quarter Page as 10 0... 
Per inch in broad column (half width of page) ... 0 7 
i Narrow Column (one-third page) ..............-scsseeeee 2 0 


General Scholastic Advertisements (Colleges, Schools, Classes, Tuition, &c.), 
3s. 6d. for 6 lines, or 4s. 6d. the inch. 

SituationsVacant and Wanted—30 words or under, 2s,; each additional 10 words 
6d. (For ls. extra, Replies may be addressed to the Publishing Ottice, and will 


Arithmetic, Clive’s New Shilling. Edited by | > forwarded post free.) 
Wma. Briacs, LL.D., M.A., B.Se., F.R.A.S. 


ooooo 


1o. “A comprehensive md well-graded collection of exer- 
With Answers, 18. 3d. cises and problems for both oral and written work.” CURRENT HVENTS. 
Answers (separately), 6d. — Educational News. 
e e 1 DA) ° ° ` 
Arithmetic, The Junior. By R. H. Cnorr, B.A. Tuk Winter Meeting for Teachers at the 
Da a a , Fixtures. College of Preceptors will be held on Janu- 
29. 6d. “ Excellent.” — Educational Times. 
ary 10-14. 
Book-keeping, Junior. By T.C.Jacksoy, B.A., LL.B. +s 
1s. 6d. “Students commencing the study of EEN Malai Tue Half-yearly General Meeting of the members of the 
KEY, 28. 6d. net m annal, well titted to enable them to gain an early grasp o Coll FP : ‘tak z dadir 9] 
f i the subject.” —NĐNchoolmaster. ollege o receptors Wi ake place on saturday, January ol. 
2 e # * 
Chemistry, Junior. By R. H. Avie, M.A., B.Sc., . 
Lecturer in Chemistry, St. John’s College, Cambridge. Tur Annual General Meeting of the Private Schools 


“A useful and practical course, constructed on thoroughly Association will be held on January 4 at Dr. Williams's 


2e. 6d. i à He T ae a ee . ~y . 
scientific principles.” —Owford Magazine, Library, Gordon Square, W.C. 
Experimental Science, Junior. By W. M. .* 
Hooton, M.A., M.Sc. : : 
28. 6d “A good class-beok, including both laboratory and class-work,”’ A CONFERENCE of teachers will be held at the Birkbeck 
REES —Sehool Government Chronicle, College, under the auspices of the London County Council, 


Geometry, The School. By W. P. Workmay,| January 5-7. Subjects of discussion: Specialization in 
MA., B.Sc., and A. G. CRACKNELD, ÀLA., B.Sc. An edition | Schools; Memory ; the Teaching of Literature and History ; 


of ‘Geometry, Theoretical and Practical, Parts I and II,” | the Teaching of Geography ; and Educational Experiments 


specially adapted for ordinary school use. 3e. 6d. in Schools. 

Also in Two Parts, as follows :— * * 2 

"Part I. Euclid I, II (1-34), IV (1-9). , : aed ‘ . . 
Panel. iuclid TI, 135-95), K O ai VI. 2e. THE Historical Association will hold its annual meeting 


at University College, London, on January 6-7. Piof. 
Geometry, The School, Introduction to.) Sadler will deliver an address on the value of Historical 


“No writers are more capable of interpreting modern methods | Studies to students and administrators of English education. 
te. in the teaching of Geometry than Messrs. Workinan and © 


Cracknell.” — London Teacher. * * * 


Trigonometry, Junior. By Ww». Bices, LL.D.,{ Tur Annual Meeting of the Mathematical Association will 

M.A., B.Sc., F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., F.R.S. be held on January 11 at the London Day Training College, 

2s. 6d. “A simple and adequate text-book.” — Educational Times, Southampton Row, W.C. Address by the President (Prof. 
Turner) at ll a.m. 

Members and Associates of the Mathematical Association 

Jons haces NILA. are invited to attend the meeting of the Association of 

CAD l EES ; Public-school Science Masters, to be held on January 12. 

us is undoubtedly one of the very best of the various E 


te. 6d. manuals published upon the subject of English Composi- + # 
tion.” — Teachers’ Times, i 


English Composition. By W. H. Low, M.A., and 


Tue Afternoon meeting (2.30 p.m.) of the Assistant 
bi i » ’ ` . r + s 3 Q . 3 + 
Canter, Honour School of Modern History, Oxford. Masters Association at University College School (Frognal, 
ea inate Hampstead, N.W.), on January 13, will be open to other 
28 Well read in a book like this, no pupil should be afrnid to face : : pee ? ; ; 
s an ordinary general paper on English History.” — Guardian. | educational associations, &e., and to the public. There will 


French Course, Junior. By Kexest Weextey, M.A be (1) a discussion of the Interim Report of the Committee 
Prale ek rene at University College, Nottingham. on Grammatical Terminology, to be opened by Prof. Sonnen- 


English History, Groundwork of. By M.E. 


Srebiid. Bibi. schein, and (2) a paper, “ Looking Before and After,” by 
2s. 6d. “The execution is distinctly an advance on similar courses.” Mr. J. E. Matheson, Joint Secretary of the Oxford and 
KEY, 26. 6d. net. Journal of Education, Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 
French Reader, Junior. By Ernest Weektey, M.A. l a ae 


Second Edition. ; ; , 
a i ; i ViscousxTt MorLey will deliver an address as President of 
The readings are simple, varied, and well chosen, The notes 


1e. 6d. are apt and thorough, The book is well fitted’ for a junior | the English Association on January 27. 
class render.” — Educational News. * « 


Latin Course, Junior. By B. J. Hayss, M.A. 


Second Edition. Ow1na to the date fixed for the King’s Coronation, the 


Cambridge Higher Local Examinations in June, 1911, will 


2s. 6d. “This is certainly better t} l h : ; 
KEY, 28. 6d. net. gen = Secdadaty Eincelion. ee ee held June 12-17, and not in the following week as pre- 
Latin Reader, Junior. By E.J.G. Forse, M.A, |0Us!y announced. 
1s. 6d. = E a aie books of translation that we have seen.” — 
C rian., ° . 
oe Tue University of Oxford has conferred the 
Honours. honorary degree of D.Sc. upon Mr. Raphael 
a Meldola, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in 
University Tutorial Press, D. Finsbury Technical College (City-and Guilds of London 


DRURY LANE, LONDON W.⁄. Institute); and the honorary, ;degree( 6f M.A. Cùpon Mr. 


22 - 


Simon Menardos, Ph.D., LL.D., Athens University, Univer- 
sity Lecturer in Late Greek. 


* * 
* 


Tue University of Cambridge has conferred the honorary 
degree of Sc.D. upon Mr. George Ellery Hale, Director of 
the Solar Observatory of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, Mount Wilson, California. 


* * 
* 


Tus University of Manchester proposes to confer the 
honorary degree of LL.D. upon Mr. Runciman; and the 
honorary degree of M.A. upon Miss Manley, Principal of 
Stockwell Training College (January +). 


* * 
$% 


THe University of Wales has conferred the honorary 
degree of D.Sc. upon Dr. F. F. Roberts, Professor of Medicine 
in University College, London, 1878-1905. 


* * 
* 


PRINCIPAL Symes, Nottingham University College, has had 
the title of Emeritus Professor conferred on bim by the 
College Council, on his resignation of the Principalship. 


* * 
* 


THE title of Emeritus Professor has been conferred upon 
Prof. Maurice Fitzgerald by Queen’s University, Belfast, on 
his retirement from the Chair of Engineering, after twenty- 
SIX years’ service. 


Tut Benehers of the Middle Temple 
have decided to commemorate the long and 
close association of his late Majesty with 
the Society by setting apart annually on November 9 (anni- 
versary of King Edward’s birth) 100 guineas as a “ King 
Edward VII Memorial Fund for Legal Study and Research.” 


* 
* 


THe Late Mr. J. W. Cark, M.A., formerly Registrary, has 
left to the Cambridge University Library all his books, pam- 
phlets, and collections of views and photographs relating to 
the town, county, colleges, or University of Cambridge, or 
to the University of Oxford, some manuscripts relating to 
University or college history, and his collection of voyages 
and travels. 


Endowments and 
Benefactions. 


* * 
* 


THe Celtic Library of the late Dr. W. Whitley Stokes 
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Tue Clothworkers’ Company have voted £5,000 to enable 
the Textile Industries Committee to carry out their full 
scheme for providing instruction in the French system of 
worsted combing, drawing, and spinning in Leeds University. 


% * 
* 


Mr. Henry Siuver, “having been one of three Charter- 
house men of the Pruch Table,” left £5,000 to the Charter- 


house School, Godalming; also £2,000 to the West London 
Workshops for the Blind. 


+  * 
* 

Sık GEORGE SUTHERLAND MACKENZIE, formerly Adminis- 
trator of the Imperial British Hast African Company’s 
territories, left £2,000 to found two bursaries of £30 a year, 
tenable at the Scottish Universities by students from Ross 
and Cromarty; £1,000 to the Royal Geographical Society 
to found a prize in commemoration of the 1.B.E.A. Com- 
pany's work in Africa; and £30,000 to two brothers for 
life, with remainder to Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons for scientitic research. 

* + 
* 

Sik Aur MunamMap Kuan, Raja of Mahmudabad, has 
given £1,000 towards the cost of the Allahabad University 
buildings now in course of erection, and has undertaken to 
found several scholarships. 

+ * 
* 

De Beers CoxsoLiparen Mines, Lro., “to mark their ap- 
preciation of the establishment of the Union,” have given 
£25,000 towards the fund for the proposed South African 
University. : 


* & 
& 


Mr. ANvkew CARNEGIE has given a further sum of £300,000 
for the construction of buildings of the Carnegie Technical 
Schools, Pittsburg. 


& * 
& 


Mr. Joun D. RockereLLeR has given another £2,000,000 
to Chicago University, which makes a total donation of 
some £6,000,000 ! 


* * 
& 


Tur United States General Education Board (savs Science) 
has made conditional appropriations amounting to £145,000, 
distributed as follows: Baylor University, Waco, Tex., 


(about three thousand volumes) has been presented to Uni- | £40,000; Trinity College, Durham, N.C., £30,000; Univer- 
versity College, London, by his daughters, Misses Maiveisity of Chattanooga, Tenn., £30,000; Meredith College, 


and Anuie Stokes. 


$ * 
* 


Liverroot University has received £10,000) from 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine to establish a Chair 
of Tropical Entomology, in memory of Dr. J. E. Dutton, 
who died of sperillum fever on a research expedition on the 
Congo in 1905. 

* * 
* 

Maxcurster University has received from an anonymous 
donor £1,000, the income from which is to further medical 
research ; and £200 from‘ the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects towards the endowment of the Chair of Architecture. 


* * 
¥ 


Tut Treasury propose to increase the annual University 
colleges grant by £50,000. At present the amount is 
£215,100. 

*  # 
* 

Ar Girton College there has been founded a Fellowship 
of £300 a year for distinction in some branch of intellectual 
work—the tirst nomination (Mrs. S. A. Strong) for life, 
subsequent nominations for life or for a term of years at 
discretion of the College. 


the £15,000. 
| Mrs. J. S. Kennedy, of New York. 


Raleigh, N.C., £10,000 ; Wesleyan Female College, Macon, 
Ga., £20,000; and Amherst College, Amherst, Mass., 
Wooster University has received £20,000 from 


* * 
* 


Dr. Wintiam Dey has presented to the Aberdeen Univer- 
sity Library a collection of Psalmody books (made by the 
late Mr. W. L. Taylor, Peterhead), said to be unequalled in 
the United Kingdom outside the British Museum, and to 
include several works not in the national library. A mass 
of letters and manuscript notes accompanies the books. 


THe Rev. Henry Scorr Hotianp, D.D., 
Canon of St. Paul's, has been appointed 
Canon of Christ Church and Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, in place of 
the Rev. Dr. Inge, deceased. 

Canon Scott Holland was a Senior Student of Christ Church 
(1870), and Tutor (1872). For two periods he was Select Preacher 
to the University. He became Canon of raro in 1852, and Canon 
of St. Paul’s in 1884. In 1908-he delivered the Romanes| Lecture. 


Appointments 
and Vacancies. 
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Tue Chair of Latin in the University of Cambridge is 
vacant by the death of Prof. John E. B. Mayor. 


Prof. Mayor was educated at Shrewsbury under Dr. Kennedy ; 
was third Classic in 1848: was elected a Fellow of St. John’s in 
1849; was a master at Marlborough, 1819-53 ; became College Lec- 
turer in Classics at St. John's, 1853; was University Librarian, 
1503-67: and in 1872 succeeded H. A. J. Munro as Professor of 
Latin. Perhaps his edition of Juvenal is the best monument of his 
extraordinary erudition, He was a remarkable personality. He 
received honorary degrees from Oxford, Aberdeen, and Glasgow. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Reciyarp Laxe Poore, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., F.B.A., 
Keeper of the Archives of the University of Oxford, Fellow 
of Magdalen, and University Lecturer in Diplomatic, has 
been appointed Ford Lecturer for 1911. Subject: “ The 
exchequer in the Twelfth Century.” 


* * 
& 


Mr. Hernert A. L. Fister, M.A., Fellow of New College, 
has been appointed Chichele Lecturer in Foreign History in 
Oxford University for 1911-12. Course of six lectures on 
“The Napoleonic Influence in Europe.” 


+ * 
% 

Mr. Rauru A. Sampson, M.A., D.Se., F.R S., Professor of 

bj ? ? ? . 
Astronomy in Durham University, has been appointed As- 
tronomer Royal for Scotland and Professor of Practical 
Astronomy in the University of Edinburgh, in place of Mr. 

F. W. Dyson, F.R.S.. who has gone to Greenwich. 
Prof. Sampson was educated at Liverpool Institute and at St. 
John's College, Cambridge, of which he was elected a Fellow (1890). 
He was a Mathematical Lecturer at King’s College, London 
(1559-91); Isaac Newton Student (18S91-93° : Professor of Mathe- 
maties at Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne (1893-95, ; 
Professor of Mathematics at Durham University (1896-98); and 
Professor of Astronomy at Durham University (since 1898). He 
has specially studied Jupiter’s satellites, and has made several im- 

portant discoveries, 


* * 
* 


Pror. Carvera Reap, M.A., has intimated his resignation 
of the Grote Chair of Philosophy of Mind and Logie in Uni- 
versity College, London. 

* % 
* 

Ix the University of Cambridge, M~. J. M. Keynes, M.A., 
King’s College, has been appointed University Lecturer in 
Economics; and Mr. E. C. Quiggin, M.A., Gonville and 
Caius, University Lecturer in German. 


Mr. Hrou Owen Merepnimu, M.A., Girdlers’ Lecturer in 
Economies in the University of Cambridge, has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Economics in Queen's University, Bel- 
fast, in room of Mr. Thomas Jones, M.A., who has been 
appointed Secretary to the Welsh National King Edward 
Memorial Fund. 


Prof. Meredith was appointed Lecturer in Economic History and 
Commerce in Manchester University (1905) and went to Cambridge 
in 1908. He has published a study of ‘“ Protection in France ” (1904; 
and * Outlines of English Economic History ’? (1908). 


* = 
a 


In Manchester University, Mr. H. S. Leigh, Research 
Fellow (Zoology), has been appointed Special Lecturer in 
Entomology ; Mr. F. E. Gobey, Special Lecturer in Railway 
Iiconomics (in place of Mr. J. P. Crouch, resigned for ap- 
pointment abroad); and Mr. Conrad Gill, M.A., King’s 
College, Cambridge, to continue the tutorial classes at 
Bolton, Manchester, and Nelson (in place of Mr. H. M. 


Hallsworth). 
* * 


Dr. Kuxo Meyer, Professor of German and Celtic in 
Liverpool University, has been invited to fill the Chair of 
Celtic Languages and Literature in Berlin University, vacant 
by the death of Prof. Heinrich Zimmer. 
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At Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mr. A. G. 
Latham, M.A. Lond. and Durh., Lecturer in Modern Lan- 
guages in the College, has been appointed to the newly 
created Professorship; Mr. F. J. C. Hearnshaw, M.A. Lond. 
and Cantab., LL.M. Cantab., LL.D. Dub., Professor of 
History in Hartley University College, Southampton, to the 
new Professorship of Modern History; Mr. Philip Newbold, 
B.A. Oxon., to the new Lectureship in Classics and Ancient 
History; and Miss Sybil Wragge, B.A Duab., English mis- 
tress at Roedean School, Brighton, to the new Lectureship 
in English Literature. 

Prof. Latham has been in charge of the Modern Languages 
Department in the College for the past seventeen years. He is 
engaged on a Treasury of French Literature. 

Prof. Hearnshaw is a late Historical Scholar and Prizeman of 
Peterhouse, and a Fellow of the Royal Historical Society. He has 
published several works and is preparing a History of Europe 
during the Middle Ages. 

Mr. Newbold was educated at Uppingham and at Oriel, where 
he gained a classical scholarship in 1906, a First Class in Classical 
Moderations in 1908, a diploma in Classical Archeology (with dis- 
tinction in Roman Provincial Archeology) in 1910, and the Bishop 
Fraser Scholarship in 1910. He recently carried otf a Craven 
Fellowship. For the past three seasons he has taken part in the 
Roman excavations at Corbridge. 

Miss Wragge was educated at Dulwich High School, and in 
1903 gained the Mathilde Blind Scholarship. In her third year at 
Newnham she took a Virst Class in English and in German in the 
Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos, with distinction in German. 
She was awarded the Arthur Hugh Clough Scholarship. 


* * 
* 


Pror. Frivpricu Czarek, of Prague, bas been appointed 
to the new Chair of Plant Physiology and Pathology in the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology. South Ken 
sington. 

Prof. Czapek hae written a large work on the * Biochemistry 
Plants,” besides other treatises and numerous essays on plants. 
*  * 


* 
Tue Rey. E. Dicces-va-Totcut, M.A., Curate of St. John’s, 
Bradford, has been appointed Donnellan Lecturer in Dublin 
University. 


* * 


Mr. H. J. Priestiry, M.A., Assistant Lecturer in Mathe- 
matics, Manchester University, has been appointed Professor 
of Mathematics and Physics in the new University of 
Queensland. 

to # 
* 

Mr. J. L. Micuie, M.A. Aberd. and Cantab., Assistant to 
the Professor of Humanity and Lecturer in Roman History, 
Aberdeen University, has been appointed to the Chair of 


Classics in the new University of Queensland. 


* * 
* 


Tut Rev. J. E. Symes, M.A., has resigned the Principal- 
ship of University College, Nottingham. 

Mr. Symes war educated at University College School, London, 
and at Downing College, Cambridge. After some experience in 
school teaching, he became a University Extension Lecturer 
(1875-80); was second master at the Royal Grammar School, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (1850-81); Professor of English Literature 
and Language at University College, Nottingham (1881-96); and 
Principal of that College since 1896. He has written several works 
on Political Economy and History. 


* * 
* 


Tue Chair of English Literature in the University of 
Melbourne is vacant. £900. Particulars from the Agent- 
General for Victoria, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, 
ao Apply by March 31. Duties commence March 1, 


* * 
* 


THe Professorship of Philosophy in Grey University 
College, Bloemfontein, O.F.S. Province, South Africa, is 
vacant. £600, rising (by £25 yearly) to £650. Apply to 
the Registrar by January 31, stating-earliest date at which 
candidate could take up duties. 


24. 


One Examiner in History and two Examiners in Latin 
and Greck are required in the University of Edinburgh. 
Apply to the Secretary to the University Court by Janu- 
ary 7. Not more than four testimonials (twenty copies). 

* 

Mr. Sypney Cuapmay, M.Sc., has been appointed a Chief 

Assistant in the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 


* * 
* 


Pror. Sin W. M. Ramsay has intimated his intention of 
retiring from the Chair of Humanity in Aberdeen Uni- 
versity at the close of the session, after twenty-five years’ 


service. 


+ 2# 
* 


Mr. Percy E. Watkins, Director of Education for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, has been appointed Registrar 
of the University College, Cardiff. 

Mr. Watkins was at one time Chief Clerk of the Central Welsh 
Education Board. 


e + od 


Mr. W. Goopwin, M.Se., Ph.D. Gött, Head of the 
Chemical Department of the South-Eastern Agricultural 
College, Wye, has been appointed Principal of the Midland 
Agricultural and Dairy College, Kingston, Notts, in room 
of Mr. J. F. Blacklaw, appointed one of H.M.’s Inspectors 
under the Board of Education. 


+ * 


*& 

Miss E. M. Bancrort, B.A., second mistress, Redland High 
School for Girls, Bristol, has been appointed Head Mistress 
of the Essex County High School for Girls, Chelmsford, in 
room of Miss Mabel F. Vernon Harcourt, M.A., resigned. 


* * 
4 


A Lapy Prixcipat (with University degree or equivalent) 
is required for Bingley Training College (probably open in 
September, 1911). £400, with residence and board. Forms 
from the Kducation Department (Secondary Branch), Cou nty 
Hall, Wakefield, to be returned by January 30. 


A Cuter Lapy INSTRUCTOR is required for the Domestic 
Department of Auckland Technical College. £300, rising 
(by £10 a year) to £340. Particulars from G. George, 
c.o. High Commissioner for New Zealand, 13 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.; send stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope. Apply by January 14. 


* * 
* 


Mr. J. H. E. Crees, M.A., Assistant Master, Wyggeston 
Grammar School, Leicester, has been appointed Head 
Master of the Crypt Grammar School, Gloucester, in room 
of Mr. J. E. Barton, appointed to Wakefield Grammar 
School. 

Mr. Crees has been three years at Leicester. He was educated 
at Westminster City School and at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
He took a First Class in both parts of the Classical Tripos, and 


gained the Thirlwall Prize. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Cuarnes H. Greene, M.A. Oxon., for some twenty 


years second master, has been appointed Head Master, of 


Berkhamsted School. 


* * 
+ 


Tue Rev. C. P. Hixes, B.Sc. Lond., second master, Dart- 
ford Grammar School, has been appointed Head Master, of 
Saham College, Watton, Norfolk. 


Mr. T. R. N. Crorts, M.A. Cantab., Modern Language 
Master, Merchant Taylors School, London, has been ap- 
pointed Head Master of Roan School, Greenwich. 


* * 
* 
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experience) is reqnired, in September, 1911, for Elland 
Secondary School, £300. Forms from Mr. Leonard Clegg, 
Holywell Green, near Halifax. Apply (not more than three 
testimonials) by January 12. 


e * 
* 


THe Rev. Eomenp Coverrexay Pearce, M.A., Fellow and 
Dean of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, has been 
appointed Assistant Secretary to the Local Examination 
Syndicate. 


* + 
* 


In University College, London, Mr. H. R. Tidewell has 
been appointed Demonstrator in Mechanical Engineering ; 
and Miss Kuth Skelton, Demonstrator in Physiology. 


+ g 
+ 


Miss Retu E. Hewersox, Classical Honour Moderations, 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, M.A. Dub., second mistress at 
Liverpool High School, has been appointed Head Mistress 
East Putney High School (Girls’ Publie Day School Trust). 


* * 
* 


Miss E. Marsnant, of Newnham College, First Class 
Honours in Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos, formerly 
Head Mistress of the Dudley Pupil-Teacher Centre, has 
been appointed Head Mistress of the Hereford High School 
for Girls (Girls’ Public Day School Trust). 


J J 
* 


Tue Rev. J. A. Suarrock, M.A. Cantab., has been ap- 
pointed Principal of St. Boniface College, Warminster, in 
room of Mr. Anstey. 


Mr. Sharrock has been engaged some thirty yeara in missionary 
work in India. He has been Principal of the S.P.G. College at 
Sawyerpuram, and of the Caldwell College, Tuticorin. 


—— eem 


Maria Grey Training CoLLtGEe for 
Women Teachers in Secondary and Pre- 
paratory Schools offers four scholarships 


of £15 to £25 in January. 


Scholarships. 


* * 
* 


Tue Law Society offers, in July next, five studentships of 
£40 each. Regulations from the Law Society, 103 Chancery 
Lane, W.C. 


Miss Brock’s Gamble Prize Essay (Girton) 
on “Fronto and his Age,” with an appendix 
on African Latinity, will be published by the 
Cambridge University Press in “The Girton College Series.” 


Literary. 


THe Delegates of the Common University 
Fund, Oxford, have founded a Lectureship on 
“The Political, Institutional, Economic, or 
Social History or Conditions of the United States of 
America,” to be held by American scholars (for not more 
than two consecutive years each). 

* >+ 
* 


General. 


Miss Jcuttet Points, the holder of the first scholarship 
founded by women for women on the lines of the Rhodes 
scholarships for men—£300 a year for a post-graduate 
course at Oxford, Cambridge, or London—has entered the 
London School of Economics for a two years’ course. 


*% # 
* 


Mr. CARNEGIE has transferred £2,000,000 (producing an 
annual income of £100,000) to a Board of Trustees com- 
posed of American statesmen, with Mr. Elihu Root as active 
head, for the promotion of perpetual peace and the abolition 
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EDUCATION OF THE DAY. 


IT is very encouraging to all educationists to find that the 
Times considers educational matters important enough to de- 
mand a periodical supplement. It is a most interesting and 
suggestive supplement, worth more than a general and casual 
notice ; and it ought to lead people to take a more intelligent 
and a more widespread interest in national education. 


teeth, and it has been taken up with the greatest zeal in the 
Fatherland. The school dentists are State officials, and are 
not allowed to have private work. The children are treated 
without fee, and tooth-brushes are presented to them. When 
we read that in one town alone, about 6,600 teeth were extracted 
in a year, we gain some idea of the amount of suffering pre- 
vented. The report should be most valuable to those that wish 
to organize similar treatment in England. No less urgent is 
the adequate treatment of school children for diseases and dis- 


A general survey of education naturally begins with the orders of the ear and the throat. 


Universities. The new Universities, it would appear, are, in 


some instances at least, doing work that ought to be done in|schools are really doing for the nation. 


the secondary schools. In 1908-9, for example, Aberystwyth, 
Leeds, Birmingham, Manchester, and Shettield were actually 
preparing students for their own admission examinations, the 
teaching given in such classes being, in many respects, exactly 
the sume as that of a good secondary school or grammar school. 
A clever foreigner who visited one of these new rising Univer- 
sities pointed this out at once. Until 1902, with its new Act, 
such overlapping was perhaps unavoidable ; but now the Uni- 
versities will only cramp and distort the excellent work of 
the new city municipal schools and of other preparatory in- 
stitutions if they continue to be content with such a low stan- 
dard. The Universities must sooner or later do real Univer- 
sity work, and disentangle themselves entirely from the work 
of the secondary schools, unless much moneviund much energy 
is to be lost to the country. There must be co-ordination 
between the schoolmaster and the University professor betore 
these abuses finally disappear ; and Universities must exclude 
students that are not proved capable of benetiting by their 
education. They should aim at a high standard before they 
begin to publish statistics of members. 

The London medical schools and London University stand in 
peculiar relation. It will be news to the general public to 
read that no scientific education can pay its own expenses. 
In the case of medical students the deficit is made up partly 
by the doctors, who work without salaries, and partly by the 
hospital authorities. The larger hospitals have four or five 
hundred students attached to them, and the corporate life is 
very much like that of a University. Every effort has been 
made to gather all these students under the care of one Univer- 
sity institution for the bulk of their teaching, and to leave 
them to the hospitals for the clinical and pathological part of 
the work ; but this effort has not met with any great success. 
The University of London for long was purely an examining 
body, and when it was provided with a teaching side the great 
bulk of students would not join it. The University has not 
yet gained the confidence of the great medical schools ; but 
doubtless this will be altered in time ; and, when it is, funds 
that are now so hard to obtain for the most expensive and 
yet the most important scientific education in the world, 
will no doubt be readily forthcoming. In the Law Faculty, 
also, there is all but an absolute lack of the funds necessary 
to provide a Law school that can hold up its head with Berlin, 
Paris, and Harvard. It is for the present Commission to find 
a remedy. 

The new Central Schools which are being opened by the 
Education Committee of the London County Council and in 
Manchester are an interesting experiment towards solving the 
great problem of preparation of scholars for industrial and 
commercial life. It has been felt for a long time that there 
is an ever-growing need for more practical education in elemen- 
tary schools, and the Central Schools will endeavour to supply 
this need by making provision for manual and practical work. 
The pupils that are being assigned to these schools are to be 
between the ages of eleven and twelve. They will have to 
attend a four years’ course, and may gain bursaries at the age 
o: fourteen, in order not to be withdrawn to go to work. In 
London the schools are at the following centres: St. Pancras, 
Camden ‘Town, Hampstead. Deptford, Brixton, Hackney, Ken- 
sington, and Mile End. Their progress will be watched with 
the greatest interest. 

A Committee of the London County Council are now at work 
at a scheme for the care of children’s teeth. To them the report 
on “School Dentistry in Germany ” should be of great interest. 
The question was forced on the German school authorities from 
the fact that 92 per cent. of Army recruits suffered from bad 


It is very interesting to realize what the much-abused village 
The writer in the 
Times speaks strongly when he asserts that nearly half the 
money spent on them is wasted because we shrink from spending 
a little more on the children when they leave school, and let 
them relapse into ignorance. At the same time he has un- 
qualified praise for the average village-school teacher. He 
considers that “no body of men and women render equal ser- 
vice to the State with so little recognition from their fellow- 
citizens.” He speaks of the discouraging conditions of their 
i work, and of the unfitness of the Code for country children, who 
are often taught nothing that bears on country life. At the 
same time, we are told, “there isa distinct movement towards 
a saner and more practical education for our country districts.” 
The Board of Education may lead the way, and it does ; but it 
has much to contend against and cannot safely force the pace. 

“ A plea for the study of German ” shows us that the language 
‘is being really neglected, and that it is declining rather than 
making progress in England. Proof of this is clearly seen in 
examination statistics. In the Oxford Senior Local Examin- 
‘ation there were four times as many candidates in 1907 as in 
1895, but no increase in German candidates. German is taught 
in many schools, but it must be a low standard of German, or 
it would be more frequently offered as an examination test; and 
iyet to many students German is as necessary as Latin, and 
much more so in the modern world of business; and our 
national ignorance of the language 1s one of the great barriers 
between us and Germany. There is no solution in the sugges- 
tion to send children abroad during their holidays: the plan 
has been proved to be of little use, unless they have been well 
grounded in school, and have some money in their pockets. 
German is, as a rule, stifled by French, which is nearly always 
begun first. Yet it would be an interesting experiment if 
some more schools would begin with German. For our contrast 
with Prussia in this respect is almost alarming. In nearly all 
the Prussian secondary schools there are facilities for learning 
English, and English is an obligatory subject in about a third 
of the total number. The time has come tor England to shake 
| off the insular prejudice which makes her content to speak and 
understand no language but her own. 

There are many changes ahead of us in the training of candi- 
dates for the Indian Civil Service. Myr. Headlam, from wide 
experience, makes some interesting suggestions. He wishes the 
candidate to be chosen about the age of eighteen, and then to 
submit to a three or four years’ course at a University, in a 
special school of Indian Study, including the languages and 
literature of India, the history, the political philosophy, the 
jurisprudence, and the comparative religions of the country. 
In time this would have the great advantage of giving us a 
body of experts on Indian and Oriental subjects. The candi- 
dates would be selected on leaving school by examinations quite 
as stiff as those for scholarships. In this way the very ablest 
and best of our youth would continue to be attracted to India, 
and would get a more adequate training for a work of such vast 
importance. There are serious difliculties in the way of such a 
plan ; but it may well be considered when the question comes 
to practical discussion. 

The need for a well equipped Masters’ Library in every good 
school is obvious. Every teacher ought, as of course, to be in 
touch with good standard works of reference. Young teachers 
have so little time to study their special subjects that. however 
high their original qualifications may be, they seldom have 
opportunity to study education ; but it would be a great in- 
ducement and help to them if the more important books on their 
art were close at hand in the school hbrary. 

It is very good for us all to try and enlighten ourgelves about 
Education. On scarcely anyother subject 13 (there sach a deep 
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and widespread ignorance, and every schoolinaster is hampered | A¢g’s.—Foundation Scholarships : H. W. Unthank, Owen’s School, 
and restrained by the fact that the ordinary parent takes no| fslington, £50 for Mathematics ; E. W. Armstrong, Eton College, 
manner of interest in the education of his children. Publica- | £50 for Classics ; F. K. Bliss, Rugby School, for Classics (honorary). 


; : T E E Minor Scholarships: A. C. Happel, Tonbridge School, €60 for 
tions like the Times Educational Supplement must do much to History; W. T. Sainsbury, St. Paul's School ec) ise Glask: 


roll away such ignorance. , R. 5. Clarke, Eton College, £60 for Natural Science; A. E. Felkin, 
C. M. SPENDER. Rugby School, £60 for Modern Languages; E. H. Johnson. Gres- 
7 i R -{ham’s School, Holt, £60 for Natural Science; F. G. Heap, The Leys 
i s i — School, £60 for History ; G. W. Deighton, Eton College, and R. L. 
Creasy, Eton College, £60 for Classies, Exhibitions: H. Gardner, 
THE EDUCATIONAL LADDER. Harrow School, for Classics (honorary) ; A. R. Tavlor, Aske’s School, 
Hateham, and W. I. Saxton, Nottingham High School, RIO for 
CAMBRIDGE UNtiversity.—Carus Greek Testament. Prizes : Bachelors’ | Natural Science ; A. B. Bein, St. Olave’s Grammar School, £40 for 
Prize, J. W. Hunkin, B.A., Gonville and Caius, and G. B. Redman, | Classies ; R. Lubbock, Eton College, €10 for Mathematics; F. A. B. 
B.A., St. John’s, equal; Undergraduates’ Prize, W. D. Sykes, St. | Barnard, Malvern College, Fielder Exhibition for Greek. 
John’s, provime accessit L. B. Binns, Emmanuel. Clerk Maxwell Magdalene.—Lectureship : Stephen Gazelee, M.A.. Fellow of the 
Scholarship for original research in peel a eg hea i R. n College. Fellowship: P. R. Salter, B.A., Leeturer in History. 
Kleeman, B.A., Emmanuel, and R. T. Beatty, B.A., Emmanuel, equal. are fae ae ee ae , EE l 
Walsingham Gold Medal for monograph in Biology or Geology: ` Vai A ie LL Toe a OEE RESETS), PA Wol AES? ea 
Hill, B.A., Trinitv. A second medal has been awarded to J. C. Coronea and R. W r A. Waed, Exhibition (Leathersellers), 
Fryer, B.A., Gonville and Caius. Whewell Scholarships (in Inter- , e ate pera aa Exhibition, £15: W. H. Stokes. 
national Law): (1) not awarded; (2) A. Alexander, St. John’s, | A OTATRN, Ald: A. Brookes, 
and G. E. Toulmin, King’s, equal. Jeremie Septuagint Prizes (for Pembroke.—Scholarships > A. BE. Attwater, Dusich Colere, £80 
critical study of the Septuagint): (1) not awarded: (2) H. V. | for Classics; G. W. Dunkley, St. Albans Sehool, €50 fer Mathe- 
Edmunds, B.A., Jesus. George Williams Prize: B. T. D. Smitb, maties; B. A. Zaiman, Central Secondary School, Shethetd. €50 for 
B.A., Jesus. Cobden Prize (£20) and Cob len Club Silver Medal: | Mathematies; B. A. Kaye, Longton Hien Sehool €60 for Natural 
T. T. Williams, B.A., Peterhouse. Members’ Prize for Latin Essay: Selence > C. E. Schwalim, Clifton Collere, £60 for Chassiess W.N. V. 
Gordon Kerr Montacu Butler, Scholar of Trinity. Members’ Prize! Bickford-Smith, Marlborough College, 10 for Mathematies ; G. B. 
for English Essay: Ernest James Passant, Scholar of Downing ; ‘Bush, Repton School, £10 for Natural Science; C. R. Harris, St. 
prorime aceesserunt J. H. Allen, B.A., LL.B., Jesus, and G. R.' Pauls School, M. F. Trew, Oundle School, and C. P. Gillies. Repton 
Day, B.A., Peterhouse, equal. Seatonian Prize (for English poem | School, £410 for Classics. Exhibitions: J. E. Tollemache, Eastbourne 
on sacred subject): I. E. Currey, M.A., Gonville and Caius. l College, and R. 8. Tonkin, Nottingham High School, €30 for Classies; 
E. Jones, Bury Grammar School, £60 for | T. Heatheock, Coatham Grammar School, and J. L. Thorman. Char- 
: £60 for | terhouse, £30 for Natural Science. 


Christ's.—Scholarships : 
Mathematics; J. K. Turpin, Nottingham High School, 
Classics ; V. Wilkinson, Tonbridge School, £60 for Natural Science ; | Peterhouse.—Scholarships : A. C. Stewart. Christ’s Hospital, £80 
J. W. Houlton, Perse School, £40 for Modern Languages; F. W.| for Mathematics; B. F. Housden, Kiryg’s School, Canterbury, £50 
Shurlock, Derby Technical College, £10 for Mathematics and Natural | for Mathematics ; E. J. Price, St. Paul’s School, £50 for Classics ; 
Science; H. H. Wiles, Perse School, £10 for Classies. Exhibitions : ik. T. M. Lias, Haileybury College, and H. C. Walter, Owen’s School, 
A. F. W. Dixon, Monkton Combe School, £30 for History ; A. J. : Islington, £50 for History; R. W. G. Best, Eastbourne College, 
Peters, St. Peter’s School, York, £30 for Classics ; H. Stanier, Long- £40 for Mathematies. 
ton High Schvol, £30 for Natural Science, 7 St. Jokhn’s.—Scholarships : H. M. Garner, Market Bosworth Gram- 

Clare.—Scholarships : £60: P. QH. Dressler, Felsted, Natural tar School, €80 for Mathematies ; H. R. Carter, Haileybury College, 
Science; G. H. Hill, Malvern, Classics; J. Senior, Wakefield. ¢sy for Classics ; H. C. Care, University Coliere School, and B. K. 
Classics (with a Cave Exhibition); G. S. Walley, Haileybury, i Parry, King Edward's School, Birmingham, £50 for Natural Science ; 
Mathematics. £40: J. A. Benjamin, Clifton, Mathematics; B. B. M. W. McCulioch, Manchester Grammar School, £60 for Classics; B. G. 
Nielson, Winchester, History; B. A. Pam, Marlborough, Mathematics; | Brock, Merchant Taylors School, Crosby, €60 for Mathematics ; F. B. 
A. H. Pearce, Oundle, Natural Science ; G. G. Shute, Uppingham, | Jones, Northern Polytechnic Institute, Holloway, and W. B. Foden, 
Classics (with a John-on Exhibition). Exhibitions of £30: N. 1IL; Neweastle High School, Staifs, £60 for Natural Science: C. W., 
Swinstead, Highgate School, Mechanical Science ; C. Thorne, Hailey- Hardisty, Manchester Grammar School, £60 for Modern Languages ; 
bury, History. Metcalfe Exhibition: E. Hotham, Hymers College, | is. Weston, South Shields High School, and L. N. B. Odgers, Rughy 
for Natural Science. ‘School, £10 for Mathematies ; C. W. Smee, Dulwieh College. and 

Emmanruel.—Scholarships : W. Goldstein, City of London School, | IH. C. N. Taylor, Charterhouse, £40 for Classies; ©. H. Vernon, 
£80 for Natural Science; W. Q. Taggart, King William’s College, | Oundle School, £410 for Natural Science. Exhibitions: R. M. Davies, 
Isle of Man, and R. L. German, Portsmouth Grammar School, £60; 5t. David’s College, Lampeter, and A. I. Polack, Clifton College, 
for Classics; R. S. Burch, Felsted School, £60 for Natural Science ; £30 for Classics; G. Atkinson, Hymers College. Hull, L. Johnson, 
A. C. Turner, Latymer Upper School, Hammersmith, £10 for Mathe- Iichgate School, E. Miller, City of London School, and J. Lindse:], 
matics; L. G. N. Langmead, Uppingham Sehool, £10 for Classics : | Uppingham School, £30 for Natural Science: W. P. J. King, Crypt 
J. Line, King Edward’s School, Birmingham, £10 for Natural Science; | Grammar School, Gloucester, and F. L. Taylor, Hackney Downs 
J. H. B. Nihil, Felsted School, £40 for History. Exhibitions : | School, £30 for History. 

H. F. Trautmann, Merchant Taylors School, London, and H. Straw-| Sidney Sussexr.—Scholarships : C. E. H. Druitt, Blundell’s School. 
son, Louth Grammar School, £80 for Mathematics; W. R. D. Robert- | £80, Mathematics; G. S. Owen, Rossall School, £50, Classics : 
son, Mill Hill School, £30 for Natural Science. W. E. Bennett, Battersea Polytechnic, £60, Natural Science ; H. A. 

Gonville and Caius.—Scholarships : F. D. C. Allen, Harrow School, | Silvester, Tonbridge School, £50, Classics; A. G. Donald, Dulwich 
and W. E. Smith, Warwick School, £80 for Mathematics ; G. H. C. College, and B. L. Pearson, Oundle School, £40, Mathematics. Ex- 
Macgregor, Eastbourne College, £80 for Classics; H. M. Spiers, hibitions : K. V. Hanitsch, Blundell’ School, F. M. Strawson, 
Owen’s School, Islington, £80 for Natural Science ; R. L. Asheroft, Haileybury College, and R. J. D. Wright, St. Lawrence College, 
Birkenhead School, £60 for Classics ; C. W. Beale, Harrow School, | Ramsgate, £30, Classics; B. E. Jerwood, Oakham = School, and 
£60 for Natural Science; G. P. Tregelles, Clifton College, £60 for |C. B. R. King, Oundle School, £30, Natural Science. 

History; F. $. P. Barrington, Charterhouse, £10 for Mathematies Trinity.—Coutts-Trotter Studentship (in Natural Science): K. 2. 
and Natural Science; W. L. MeNair, Aldenham Rehool, and A. (| Levin, B.A., and P. J. Danicli, B.A., equal. Entrance Scholarships : 
Thurlow, Felsted School, £40 for Classics ; ‘5. QO. K. Christie, Clifton | p, œ, Ade, Eastbourne College, Mathematics: E. H. Carr. Mer- 
College, £40 for Modern Languages. Exhibitions : H. B. Hulbert, | chant Taylors, Classics; S. H. Clarke, Leeds Grammar, Mathe- 
Harrow School, and J. B. Sidebotham, King’s School, Canterbury. | maties; R. A. Ll. Davies, Birkenhead, Classics; P. Evans. Oundle. 
£30 for Classics; S. R. H. Edge, The Leys School, and W. W. | Natural Science; W. S. Farren, Perse, Mathematies and Mechan- 
Smith, Eton College, £30 for Natural Science. ical Science ; G. A. Herman, Winchester, and B. C. Molony, Rugby. 

Jesus.—Scholarships : G. E. Cutfe, Marlborough College (Rustat), | Mathematics; G. M. Part, Harrow, Natural Science ; E. W. Philip, 
and H. G. Vincent, Haileybury College, £60 for Mathematics ; A. E. | Birkenhcad, Classics; E. C. Rhodes, Bradford Grammar, Mathe- 
Aldous, Repton School, £60 for Classics (Rustat) ; H. D. L. Minton, | maties. Exhibitions: H. W. Ballamy, Nottingham Hich, and E. 
Horsham Grammar School, £60 for Natural Science; J. P. Mothtt,! Bennett, Berkhamsted, Natural Science: F. D. H. Bremner. Chel- 
Bede Collegiate School, Sunderland, £40 for History ; G. G. Webster, | tenham, Mathematics ; S. Clarke, St. Dunstan’s, Catford, History ; 
Charterhouse (Rustat), and L. L. Loewe, St. Paul’s School, £40 for|C. G. M. des Graz, Eton, Classics; B. P. Duf. Eton, Ilistory ; 
Classics. Exhibitions: W. J. G. Hands, Bournemouth School, £30 |J. T. Dufton, Plymouth College, Natural Science; H. R. Lupton, 
for Mathematics; G. M. Bradley, Dover College, G. Y. Loveband, | Wellington, Mathematics and Physics; J. Parlby, Victoria Univer- 
Eastbourne College, and T. A. C. Rubie, Rossall Sehool, £30 for 


sity, Mathematics; W. If. Payton, King Edward's, Birmingham, 
Classics ; I. A. Mack, The Leys School, £30 for History. Classics ; C. E. W. Spragg, Bridlington Grammarj Natural Science ; 
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J. O. Thomson, Aberdeen University, Classics ; R. A. Watson, Kendal f 


Grammar, Natural Science. 


Trinity Hall.--Scholarships: £60: J. Batley, Charterhouse, Clas- 
sies; W. E. Palmer, Wygzeston Grammar School, Natural Science. 
£40: A. J. Hatley, Central Foundation School, Mathematics. Ex- 
hibitions of £30: E. Booth, King Edward VII School, Shettield, 
History; P. B. King. Dulwich, Classics: J. N. E. Tredennick, 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham, Classics. 


CANTERBURY: Krna's ScnooL.—Junior King’s Scholarships: F. C. 
Gentry, K. C. Lillingston, A. Sargent (all of the King’s School). 
Probationer King’s Scholarships: O. W. M. Burton (Mr. Athawes, 
Broadstairs), A. Lindsey (Mr. Reynolds, Southbourne), H. E. B. de 
Gruchy (King’s School), A. C. J. Macann (Rev. T. A. Lord, Hamp- 
stead). Entrance Scholarships: A. Lindsey, G. H. Clayton (King’s 
School and Mr. Trask, Bath), O. W. M. Burton, B. W. Galpin 
(Junior King’s School), J. E. H. Coombes (Rev. W. A. Renwick, 
St. Michael’s, Tenbury). 


DURHAM UNIversiry.—Evxhibition : D. W. Rees, Lichfield. Prize 
of £00: Frank M. Cundy, University College. 
GIRTON COLLEGE.—Fellowship (£300 a year for life): Mrs. S. 


Arthur Strong (Eugénie Sellers), Litt.D. Dub., Hon. LL.D. St. 
Andr., former student of the College, now Assistant Director of the 
British School of Archieology at Rome. Gamble Prize: Miss M. D. 
Brock ; honourable mention, Mrs. J. H. E. Brock (M. Lupton). 
Gibson Greck Testament Prize: Miss A. Law; commended, Miss 
K. M. Emery. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. — 

Bedford College for Women.—Warding Memorial Prize in Mathe- 
matics: Miss A. M. P. Pocock ; prorime aecessit Miss E. M. Read. 

University College.—Sharpey Scholarship in Physiology : C. Lovatt 
Evans, B.Sc. Ricardo Scholarship, £60 for one year: Miss Gladys 
M. Broughton, M.A. Slade Prize (£25) for Figure Composition : 
Miss M'Naught. 


LONDON: HIGHGATE ScCHooL.—Foundation Scholarships : G. Scott, 
J. M. H. Goodwin, C. H. Andrewes (Highgate Sehool). Foundation 
and House Seholarshins : J. M. Green (Mr. C. W. Trask, St. Chris- 
topher’s School, Bath) and T. G. Lindley (Mr. C. Mallam, Heath- 
field, Keston). Minor House Exhibition: A. C. Ashbee (Messrs. 
Hawkins and Turner, York House School, Hampstead). 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. — Foundation Scholarships: A. C. V. de 
Candole (Rev. R. Bull, Tunbridge Wels), D. M. Cassidy (Mr. M. 
Munro, Littlehampton), R. F. G. Adans (Rev. Dr. Williams, Summer- 
tields, Oxford), J. B. Freeman (Mr. H. R. Brown, Southwick, Brigh- 
ton), F. C. Westinacott (Mr. W. A. Walker, Okehampton), A. B. 
Ellwood (Mr. A. NX. Tabor, Cheam), G. A. N. Lowndes (Mr. P. S. 
Dealtry, Hoylake), T. E. H. Birley (Mr. B. A. Priestlaud, Derby), 
H. E. C. Gauif (Mr. H. D. Ross, Colwall), A. F. ©. Atkinson 
(Mr. A. H. Trollope, St. Albans), E. A. G. Robinson (Mr. B. Ren- 
dall, Copthorne), M. P. Roseveare (Mr. R. W. Philpott, Ryde), 
C. W. Godfrey (Rev. J. W. Chippett, Matlock), R. G. B. Farrer 
(Mr. ©. P. Wilson, Cobham), S. S. Cameron (Mr. L. Norman, Wil- 
lingdon). Hon. Men., G. V. C. Selwyn (Mr. A. G. Radcliffe, East 
Grinstead). 


OXFORD UNiversiry.—John Locke Scholarship in Mental Philosophy 
(£120 for one year): Rupert C. Lodge, B.A., Senior Hulme Scholar 
of Brasenose, Junior Lecturer in Philosophy in Manchester Univer- 
sity. Nubian Research Scholarship: Aylward M. Blackman, B.A., 
Queen’s. Barclay Head Prize (for Ancient Numismatics): Edward 
S. G. Robinson, B.A., Scholar of Christ Church. Charles Oldham 
Scholarship : Rupert S. Thompson, Commoner of New College. Ire- 
land and Craven Scholarship: Alexander D. Gillespie, Scholar of 
New College. Craven Scholarships: Edward N. A. Finlay, Scholar 
of Balliol, and John Bell, Scholar of Balliol; prorime accesserunt 
Arnold J. Toynbee, Scholar of Balliol, and Roderick MeNKenzie, 
Scholar of Trinity. Distinguished in the Examination: Algernon 
Ii. A. F. Spencer, Scholar of Christ Church ; Edgar Lobel, Scholar 
of Balliol; Cyril Asquith, Scholar of Balliol; and Alexander P. 
Waterfield, Scholar of Christ Church. 

Balliol.—Classical Scholarships : S. H. Hewett, Downside College, 
Bath, Domus Exhibitioner of Balliol College ; A. L. Jenkins, Marl- 
borough College ; G. A. S. Vallance, Fettes College. Domus Exhibi- 
tions in Classics: H. M. Chaplin, Rossall School; F. Batchelor, St. 
Andrews University ; G. Elton, Rugby School; A. Balmforth, Man- 
chester Grammar School, Williams Exhibitioner of the College. Wil- 
liams Exhibitions in Classics: H. A. Robertson, Eton College, and 
D. C. Thompson, Dulwich College (equal). Scholarship in Mathe- 
maties : H. F. Slade, Bristol Grammar School. Williams Exhibition 
in Mathematics: J. Y. Ingram, Wakeficld Grammar School. Brack- 
enbury Scholarships in History : F. H. Brabant, Winchester College ; 
E. Hawsthorn, Willaston School, Nantwich. Brackenbury Exhibition 
in History: C. T. N. Grove, Williams Exhibitioner of Balliol, for- 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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ROYAL PHYSICIANS IN 
COUNCIL. 


———_ > — 


REMARKABLE VERDICT. 


When the physicians to the crowned heads of Europe agree on a 
subject, they may well be said to give a t‘ remarkable verdict." 

The Sovereign’s health is of such importance that the Royal 
Physicians are always among the most celebrated in the land. 

Their words, therefore, carry the greatest weight. 

Nine Royal Physicians, including the late King’s Physician, have, 
in the most unqualified manner, endorsed the revitalizing and rce- 
invigorating properties of Sanatogen, the Roval Nerve Tonie Food, 

Sanatogen holds the foremost place among restoratives, and you 
may take it with the assurance that it will benefit vou, as it has 
benefited the patients of these Royal Physicians. 


Read what they say :— 


The Late King’s 

Physician 
—Dr. Ernest Ott, Marienbad: “ f have 
heen using Sanategen for a number of 
years an my preetice with excellent re- 
sults. These results have been notabiy 
good in cases of conyalescents after 
severe illnesses, and also in the case of 
elderly people when it was desimable to 
build up the strength, to stimulate the 
bodily functions, and to inprove the 
circulation of the blood.” 


The Private Physician to 
the Emperor of Austria 


—Surgeon-General Dr, Kerz], of Vienna: 
“Io have been using Sanatogen with 
splendid results, and recommend it con- 
tinually and everywhere, because [T am 
thoroughly convinced that it is an ex- 
cellent food tonie.” 


The Physician to 
H.M. The King of Italy 


—Dr. G. Quirico: ‘ T have used Sanat- 
ogen With marked benefit in the case 
of weakly children, and in convalescence 
after long Hinesses. T consider the pre- 
paration a most excellent tonie food.” 


The Private Physician to 
H.M. The King of Saxony 


—Surgeon-General Prof. Dr. Tillmanns : 
“Tam. and shall always be, a great ad- 
mirer of Sanatogen.”’ 


Private Physician to H.M. 
The King of Wurttemberg 


—Dr. von Fetzer writes: “I have been 
using Sanatogen for a number of years, 
both in any private practice and in 
hospital, snd ete been very satistied 
with the results I have obtained from 
it, 


The Private Physician to 
The Czar of Russia 


— Dr. Ferehinins © My daughter, who 
Was Very nervous and sneiiuc, has been 
greatly benelited by the prolonged use 
of Sanatogen, Her appetite inproved, 
her weight increased, and the eolour of 
her skin became healthier,’ 


The Private Physician to 
the fate Emperor 


Frederic 


— Professor Totold, M.D.: © My expert 
ence pots to the fact that patients 
“wering from nervous exhaustion after 
iniloenza, a common Oecurrence, and 
who present the tronblesome symptoms 
of Neurasthenia, by using Sanatogen, ina 
eompuutively short time, regen strength 
and vitality.” : 


The Physician to H.H. the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg 


= Dr. Florsehnetz. Coburg: “E have 
repeated |y proved the valne of Sanat- 
ogen., Reeently, in partienlar, I had a 
ease of a wonnan at the cbange of life. 
As she was very anæmic and nervous, [ 
prescribed) Sanatogen. Its beneticial 
eects could be observed after only fonr- 
teen days’ treatment, and its continued 
use entirely cured the woman within a 
few weeks,” 


The Physician to 
H.M. The Queen- Mother 
of Italy 


— Dr. E. Persichetti: “I have used 
Sanatogen in several eases of Neuras- 
thenia, with the result that in every 
ase the nervous symptoms were greatly 
dimimshed, Fam eonvinced that Sannt- 
ogen is a valuable food-tome to restore 
lost strength.” 


Besides these, twelve thousand other doctors have written in the 
strongest terms of praise of the results they have obtained by the use 
of Sanatogen, a record unapproached by any other preparation in the 
world. 


Sanatogen can be obtained from all chemists, in tins, from Is. 9d. to 
9s. 6d. An exceedingly interesting booklet, containing much valuable 
information, will be sent to you, post free, on receipt of a post card 
addressed to The Sanatogen Company, 12 Chenies Street, London, W.C., 
mentioning The Educational Times. 
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merly of Eton College. Brackenbury Scholarship in Natural Science : | Young, Bradford School, Honorary Scholar (Mathematics) ; Eric G. 
J. H. Barrows, Bradford Grammar School. Williams Exhibition in | Sutton, St. Bees School (Classics) ; Perey Wilson, Heath School, 
Natural Science: C. F. B. Pearce, Marlborough College. In the ļialifax. Southampton Exhibition: Reginald C. Marshall. King 
examination for Brackenbury Scholarships in History, G. W. 68. ļ] Edward Sixth School, Southampton (Mathematies). Fitzgerald Ex- 
Hopkins, Williams Exhibitioner of Balliol, formerly of Marlborough | hibition of £70: G. H. Woolley, St. John’s School, Leatherhead. 
College, proxime accessit; and of the candidates who were members | The Provost has appointed John A. Carter, Whitgift School, Croydon, 
of Balliol College, J. Brown was distinguished in the examination. to be Bible Clerk. 

Brasenose.— Junior Hulme Scholarships in Classics: Benjamin G. St. John’s.—Classical Scholarships: Stanley C. Booker, Bristol 
Holdsworth, Bristol Grammar School ; and James Rhodes, Bradford Grammar School ; Perey G. Inch, Christ’s Hospital (Tonbridge Scho- 
Grammar School. College Scholarships in Classics : Thomas S. Sin- | larship, open pro hac vice); Arthur ©. Jardine, Rossall School ; 
clir, Fettes College; and Martin W. Parr, Winchester College. | John K. Stanford, Rugby School. History Scholarship: Denis M. 
Harrow Scholarship in Classics : Sidney E. L. Gordon, Harrow | Thompson, Wellington College. Exhibition in Classics (with status 
School. Somerset Thornhill Scholarship in History: Haywood W. | of honorary scholar) : James Brown, Merchiston Castle School. Ex- 
Yeomans, Hereford Cathedral School. Somerset Iver Scholarship | hibition in History (with status of honorary scholar): Joho C. Bur- 


(open for this turn): Alan Murray Ker, Winchester College. nie, Shrewsbury School. Mathematical Scholarship : Oswald M. 
Christ Church.—Open Scholarship in Natural Science : R. s. Mac- | Viliams, Llandovery College. | 
Iver, Shrewsbury School. College Exhibition in Natural Science : | Trinity.— Foundation Scholarships of £80 for Classics: H. Hurst, 


W. L. Lamb, Beckenham County School. Open Classical Seholar- Wyggeston School, Leicester ; R. C. Boyd, Harrow School ; L. E. 
ships: Henry G. Strauss, Rugby School; Andrew K. Fraser, Win- Eyres, St. Edward’s 8c hool, Oxford. Foundation Scholarship of £30 
chester College ; and Frank O. Thorne, St. Paul’s School. College | for History: V. G. Narey, Ampleforth College. Millard Scholar- 
Exhibitions in Classies: William N. Hodgson, Durham School ; and | ship of £80 for Chemistry : W. E. Roper, Rugby School, Exhibitions 


Jolin W. N. Smith, Westminster School. of £60 for Classics : W. F. C. McClure, Fettes School and Trinity 

Corpus Christi.—Mathematical Scholarship : H. W. Coombes, Man- o > J. E. Pedley, Repton School ; and W. D. Croft, Winchester 
chester Grammar School. Mathematical Exhibition: Evelyn A. A. as CB o , : , , 
Forrest, Commoner of the College, formerly of Sherborne School. University. — Fellowship A Kennett K. M. Leys, Præleetor in 
Modern History Scholarship: Frederick Scopes, King Edward's | Moderu History. Mathematical Exhibition: Ernest K. Jones, Grove 
School. Birmingham. Park School, Wrexham. 


Eeeter.—Mauathematical Scholarship: F. J. Shuttleworth, Bradford Wadham.—Scholarships : Martin T. Perks, Heath Grammar School, 
Grammar School. Open Classical Scholarship : Colin Cullis, Dulwich | Halifax ; Norman P. Lewis, Christ’s Hospital; Neil MacLeod, St 
College. Open Exhibition: John R. R. Tolkien, King Edward V1| Paul's School; and David C. Thomas, Bristol Grammar School, 


School, Birmingham. Stapeldon Exhibition: Michael W. M. Windle, | Exhibitions : Thomas M. Stott, Manchester Grammar School (Philip 
Blundell’s School. Wright Exhibitioner and Colleze Exhibitiouer); James I. P. Rae, 


Hertford.—Open Scholarships of £100 for five years in Classics: St. Bees School ; and Lewis 5. Hogs, The Charterhouse. 

Thomas A. McKee, Rugby School, and Roland T. Peel, Bedford WELLINGTON COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships: (1) G. E. H. Waller 
Grammar School, Essex Se holarship of £100 for five years in Clas- | (Mr. J. R. Morgan, Connaught House, Weymouth). £80 Scholarship 
sies: Gerald H. Crow, Malvern College. “ Sons of Fellows" Scholar- |on the Modern Side and the Robert Henry Wentworth Hughes 
ship of £100 for tive years in Modern Languages: James 5. H. j| Scholarship; (2) C. A. Lupton (Mr. P. Christopherson, Locker’s 
Moore, of Hertford, formerly of Clifton College. Open Scholarships | Park, Hemel Hempstead), £80 scholarship on the Classical Side ; 
of £100 tor five years in Mathematics: Peter W. Willans, Rugby C. F. L. Bethell (Mrs. Wolsey White, Marlborough House, Hove), 
School, and Alfred N. Hardie, Mill Hill School. Meeke Scholarship 50 scholarship on the Modern Side; (4)* J. C. Tuckey (Dr. Wil- 
of £40 for four years in Mathematics: Ernest H. Hiscock, Royal | liams, Summertields, Oxford) ; and (5)* J. C. Watson (Wellington 
Grammar School, Worcester. Exhibitions: D. H. Beatty, King’s ` the Class late from Dr. Williams, Summertields), £50 scholarships on 
College Schcol, Wimbledon ; K. Boyd, Radley College ; F. C. Davi is, ' the Classical Side. (* This order is alphabetical only.) 

King’s School, Worcester; L. E. Eyres, St. Edward's School, Ox- | a 
ford ; N. P. Lewis, Christs Hospital; W. O. Newsam, r 


College, Barbados ; J. E. Pedley, Repton School. REVIEWS 


Aeble.—Scholarships : Classical, C. P. Tanner, Dulwich College, 
and J. A. Moll, Cheltenham College ; History, L. R. Oxley, West- 
minster School. Holroyd Scholarship for History, C. P. Hirst, Chel- 
teubham College. History Exhibition, A. D. M. Farrar, Marlborough 
College. 

Lincoln.—Scholarships : £80, Charles M. D. Cade, Lincoln College 
and Cheltenhum College; £60, George T. Pringle, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, and Thomas M. Stott, Manchester Grammar School. Minor 
Scholarship, £00: John B. Morley, Lincoln College, and Rugby 
School. Exhibition, £30: Herbert S. Single, Rugby School. 

Magdalen.—Ollicial Fellowship: H. A. Smith, B.A., St. John’s. 
Senior Demyship: T. E. Lawrence, Scholar of Jesus. 

Merton.— Research Fellowship (Biblical and Apocryphal Litera- 
ture): Rev. R. H. Charles, M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A., Exeter College, 
Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint and Speaker’s Lecturer in 
Biblical Studies. Mathematical Postmastership: Arnold Buxton, 
Central Secondary School, Shetheld. Classical Exhibition of £60: 
Frederic C. Hawkes, St. Paul’s School. 

New College.—Mathematical Scholarship: John B. S. Haldane, 
Eton College. Scholarship in Modern History: A. H. Herron, 
Gresham’s School, Holt. Honorary Exhibition in Modern History : 
J. H. Laski, Manchester Grammar School. An ordinary Exhibition 
in Modern History: A. H. Dodd, Grove Park School, Wrexham. 

Oriel.—Scholarships : Montagu J. Vincent Jackson, Marlborough 
College; John M. Anderson, Repton School; and Stephen H. 
Longrivg, Llighgate School. Exhibition: Henry A. H. Bren, Chel- 
tenham College. 

(Vucen’s.—UClassical Foundation Scholarships: Joho W. Greany, 
Rugby School; Brian W. Fagan, Rugby School; Geotlrey W. 
Titherington, Radley College, Classics and History ; Charles F. Du- 
guid, Manchester School, Levlestield Scholarship open for this turn ; 
Alan J. K. Pigott, Shrewsbury School, Jodrell Scholarship, old 
foundation, Mathematical Scholarships: Jack Williams, King’s 
School, Chester; Henry Bristow Macance, St. Bees School, Jodrell 
Scholarship, new foundation. Tastings Exhibitions: Bertram L. 
Pearsun, Wakefield School, Honorary Scholar (Classics) ; Edgar Per- 
ham, Cigsleswien School, Honorary Scholar (Classics); George S. 


ENGLISH DRAMA. 


The Cambridge Hislory of English Literature. Vol. V, The 
Drama to 1642, Part One. (Ys. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

The present volume and Its successor undertake a survey and 
discussion of English drama—‘ a growth which, in the meridian 
splendour of its maturity, is without an equal in the history of 
literature.” Dr. Ward, the accomplished editor, himself traces 
the origins. He finds nothing recognizable as drama or 
dramatic literature earher than the Norman Conquest. The 
Norman minstrels and their English imitators exhibit no dis- 
tinct connexion with any particular dramatic species, though 
they “certainly sped the early efforts of English drama” and 
“helped to secure its vitality by making and keeping it popular.” 
Nor was any appreciable influence exercised by “the scant 
dramatic writings of the earlier middle ages which imitated 
Attic examples.” 1t is only with hesitation that one can speak 
of the English monastic literary drama. The roots of English 
drama lay deeper—in the religious beliefs and conceptions “that 
were of the very essence of the national hte; and “ by far the 
most important process 1s the gradual conversion of popular 
festivals, ancient or even primitive in origin, with their tradi- 
tional ritual of dance and song, into plays "—their action rather 
than its vocal accompaniment. But “it was from the services 
of the Christian Church of the Roman obedience that in Eng- 
land, as elsewhere in Europe, the medieval religious drama 
directly took its origin.” Mr. Harold Child reviews the Secular 
influences on the early English drama, dealing efficiently with 
the minstrels, the village festivals, and the folk- -plays, particu- 
larly the development of the principal varieties of the last form 
of representation. Prof. Creuznach, of Cracow University 
handles admirably the early Religious drama—miracle plays 
and moralities—adducing ev idence of its popularity, explaining 
the elements of the mysteries and the objéct and valne lofstheir 
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production, and setting forth the distinctive character of the 
moralities, the influence of humanism upon them, and their 
treatment of educational, political, and ecclesiastical questions. 
The mysteries were chiefly designed to impress the events of 
sacred history by bodily and visual presentation. The moralities 
tended to be didactic, the general theme being the contention 
between the personified good and bad powers of the soul for 
the possession of man, though a broader scope found later 
development. 

Early English Tragedy is capably sketched by Prof. Cunliffe, 
of Wisconsin University : | 


The history of renascence tragedy may be divided into three stages, 
not definitely limited and not following in strict chronological suc- 
cession, but distinct in the main: the study, imitation, and production 
of Senecan tragedy ; translation; the imitation of Greek and Latin 
tragedy in the vernacular. This last stage, again, falls into three sub- 
divisions: the treatment of secular subjects after the fashion of sacred 
plays long familiar to medieval Europe; the imitation of classical 
tragedy in its more regular form and with its higher standards of art; 
the combination of these two types in a form of tragedy at once popular 
and artistic. 


Prof. Cunliffe marks the enormous advance in ‘“Gorboduc”; 
though imitating Seneca’s form and style, “it shows inde- 
pendence not only in the choice of a native theme, but in the 
spirit in which it is treated ”; “it secured to English tragedy 
from the beginning a liberty which all the efforts of Sidney’s 
group of stricter classicists could not do away with.” With the 
renewed interest in English history following the triumph over 
the Armada, and with the publication of chronicle histories, 
there was less attention to classical models and a keener interest 
in national tradition. Early English Comedy falls to the pen 
of Dr. F. S. Boas. Dr. Boas shows much discrimination in his 
treatment of Heywood. He finds a still nearer approach to true 
comedy in “ Calisto and Melebea,” in which there is a violent 
clash of the romantic and the didactic tendencies. ‘It was 
from this [the classical] revival and the neo-Latin drama which 
followed in its wake that English comedy in the full sense finally 
sprang.” He gives careful attention to the production of plays 
in schools; and we remark, with satisfaction, that Nicholas 
Udall, Head Master of Eton, “partly through his scholastic 
occupations and partly through a happy instinct, was led to 
direct English comedy into the path on which, in the main, it 
was to advance to its later triumphs.” Prof. Baker, of Harvard, 
writes on the plays of the University wits—Lyly, Peele, Greene, 
Lodge, Nashe. Lyly’s influence was intellectual and refining ; 
Peele had no real inborn gift for drama, but broke out in 
dramatic criticism and in poetical expression ; Greene, prolific 
and mercurial, was a recognized (though not adequately recog- 


‘ nized) master in the art of plotting; Lodge, with “his oare in 
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every paper boat,” “added nothing to the development of the 
English drama ”; neither did Nashe, though he was a facile 
popularizer. Marlowe and Kyd are ably treated by Prof. 
Gregory Smith. Prof. Smith dwells on Marlowe's transforming 
power as shown in his treatment of the chronicle play and in 
his creation of blank verse as a dramatic instrument; and he 
points out the advance made by Kyd in construction, in the 
manipulation of plot, and in effective situation. Kyd “is the 
first English dramatist who writes dramatically.” 

Shakespeare claims five chapters. Prof. Saintsbury deals 
with his Life and Plays, and with his Poems; Dr. F. W. Moor- 
man, with plays of uncertain authorship attributed to him; the 
Rev. Ernest Walder (Head Master of Ockbrook School, Derby), 
with the text; and Prof. J. G. Robertson, with Shakespeare on 
the Continent. The five chapters form a very comprehensive 
and discriminating statement and commentary. It is hopeless 
to handle the mass in anything like detail, and in any case 
students of English literature must go to the volume. The 
greatest thing in the volume is the masterly handling of the life 
and work of Shakespeare by Prof. Saintsbury—a compelling 
breeze of common sense and critical appreciation that sweeps 
away clouds of “sad stuff ” that have been accumulated over the 
personality and the genius of the poet. “ What establishes the 
greatness of Shakespeare is the substance of Shakespeare’s 
work. .. . The important thing is to get the Shakespearean 
atmosphere, to feel the breath of the Shakespearean spirit.” 


The more thoroughly and impartially this spirit is observed and ex- 
tracted, the more will it be found to consist in the subjection of all 
things to what may be called the romantic process of presenting them in 
an atmosphere of poetical suggestion rather than as sharply defined and 
logically stated. But this romantic process is itself characterized and 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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SORE THROATS: 


Their Cure and Prevention. 


Every one who suffers from Sore Throat—the most common 
winter malady—should send at once the coupon printed 
below which will bring a free supply of Wulfing’s Formamint. 


This pleasant-tasting, harmless tablet gives immediate re- 
lief from the pain of Sore Throat ; cures it rapidly; prevents 
further attacks; and safeguards the user against catching other 
infectious diseases like Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, Measles, &e. 


“ I find Formamint tab'ets are all that you say they are, 
writes Lord Kingsale. ‘‘I always carry a goodly number of 
them in my pocket and have recommended them to many 
friends.” 

Lord Glantawe writes :—‘“‘ I have been using Formamint 
for Sore Throat with most satisfactory results. `’ 


WULFING'S 


FORMAMINT, 


The Germ-Killing Throat Tablet. 


The ex-Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, Mr. 
Arthur J. Balfour, M.P.; Earl Cawdor; Major-General Sir 
Ivor Herbert, Bart., C.B., M.P.; Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. ; 
are regular users of Formamint, besides hundreds of other 
celebrities who have testified to its value. 


Furthermore, over six thousand doctors have written in 
praise of Formamint, as being the simplest and most etlica- 
cious methods of destroying, in the mouth and throat, the 
germ growths which are the cause of Sore Throats and other 
infectious diseases. 


To give one striking instance, the physician to the Court of 
H.I.M. the Emperor of Austria, and the private physician to 
the Heir-Presumptive, Dr. Kuhn, writes :—‘'I have prescribed 
Formamint tablets to many patients, and always with the 
very best and promptest results. They have proved them- 
selves surprisingly efticacious in cases of Tonsillitis and bad 
breath, as well as a reliable preventive, especially in Tonsil- 
litis.” 

Nothing could be more convincing than such testimony— 
except a personal trial of Formamint, which the reader is 
invited to make. And, having taken genuine Wulting’s 
Formamint, he will be careful to refuse the many worthless 
substitutes which its great success has produced. Wulfing’s 
Formamint is sold by all chemists, price 1/11 per bottle. 


SEND THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
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pervaded by a philosophical depth and width of conception of life which 
is not usually associated with romance. And it is enlivened and made 
actual by the dramatic form which, whether by separable or inseparable 
accident, the writer has adopted. Thus, Shakespeare —as no one had 
done before him, and as people have done since far more often in imi- 
tation of him than independently—unites the powers and advantages of 
three great forms: the romance (in verse or prose), pure poetry, und the 
drama. The first gives him variety, elasticity, freedom from constraint 
and limit. The second enables him to transport. The third at once 
preserves his presentations from the excessive vagueness and vastness 
which non-dramatic romance invites, and helps him to communicate 
actuality and vividness. 

The Rev. Ronald Bayne discusses the lesser Elizabethan 
dramatists in a very interesting and competent chapter. And 
Dr. Ward closes the volume—probably the best of the series— 
with a comprehensive, learned, and discriminating account of 
some political and social aspects of the later Elizabethan and 
earlier Stewart period. Both the Bibliography and the Index 
are, as usual, most serviceably full. 


NEW SCHOOL HISTORIES oF BRITAIN. 

(1) A History of England. By James Oliphant, M.A., F.R.S.E. 
(3s. 6d. Dent.) (2) Great Britain and Ireland. A History 
for Lower Forms. By J. E. Morris, D.Litt., Bedford 
Grammar School. (3s. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Board of Education Circular 599, with the explanatory 
Memorandum on the Teaching of History in Secondary Schools, 
seems at any rate to have given encouragement and impetus to 
the production of text-books in accordance with the more recent 
ideas on history teaching. The two books before us may be 
regarded as the outcome of the desire to present historical facts 
in a fresh and interesting manner, yet they have been written 
from widely divergent standpoints. Mr. Oliphant emphasizes 
the social aspect. of the subject, while to Dr. Morris the growth 
of the Empire, the glamour of camp and court, and the achieve- 
ments of our army and navy appeal irresistibly. 

(1) Mr. Oliphant works upon the sound plan of treating, with 
comparative exhaustiveness, the really important events, omit- 
ting subsidiary matters and unimportant details. He wishes to 
indicate the “increasing purpose ” of history as exhibited in the 
development of our civilization. Thus the domestic life, man- 
ners, customs, dress, and the arts of peace generally of the 
English people are depicted graphically and with sympathetic 
insight. The chapter on the Puritans contains an excellent 
critical estimate of their ideals and conduct, and is worthy of 
a place in a more advanced work. Occasionally, however, the 
author understates his case. The Statute of Mortmain. for. 
instance, applied not to religious bodies only, but to corporations 
generally. Most people will subscribe to the paragraph on 
Elizabeth's character : “If she had been capable of wide ideals, | 
of generous impulses, of strong religious convictions, of con- | 


John’s charter, but the reissue of 1225, that was confirmed 
in 1297? Surely it is incorrect to say that “James I could do 
nothing to help his daughter and son-in-law ” (in the Palatin- 
ate). For many reasons, particularly the desire for a marriage 
alliance with Spain, he did not wish to interfere actively. The 
Parliament, when summoned in 1621, showed itself eager for 
war with the Emperor and the Catholic League. Why drag in 
and reiterate private opinions on such debateable matters as 
the proper size, method of enrolment, and upkeep of the [ritish 
army (which “has never muddled through any campaign ”!), 
and “tariffs on foreign goods to protect British farmers and 
manufacturers” ? The illustrations and new diagrams of naval 
and military campaigns add considerably to the interest and 
utility of the book. 


GENERAL NOTICES. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Bacon is Shake-speare, By Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, B.A. Together 
with a reprint of Bacon’s ** Promus of Formularies and Elegancies,”’ 
collated with the original MS. by the late F. B. Bickley and revised 
by F. A. Herbert, of the British Museum. (2s. 6d. net. Gay 
& Hancock.) 

tc Men of great intelligence in other matters,” writes the author, 
‘seem, when the life of Shakespeare of Stratfurd-on-Avon is concerned, 
quite prepared to refuse to exercise either judgment or common sense, 
and to swallow, without question, any amount of preposterous non- 
sense.” There are such men. Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence elabor- 
ates a good many ingenious propositions to show, once for all, that 
* Bacon is Shakespeare,” and enforces them with frequent repetition of 
the specific assertion in bold type. Indeed, he allows himself to rage 
violently against “the mean, drunken, ignorant, and absolutely un- 
lettered rustic of Stratford, who never in his life wrote so much as his 
own name and in all probability was totally unable to read one single 
line of print.” Sir Edwin has worked hard at his thesis, and his 
ingenuity equals his diligence ; but special pleading is wasted—the case 
is judged. ‘There are forty-three valuable plates and numerous orna- 
mental headings. The published price must be merely nominal. 

A Short History of Enalish Literature. By C. E. Baines, B.A., some- 
time Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. (3s. 6d. Edward 
Arnold.) 

Mr. Baines writes primarily for the general student. He treats the 
subject on broad lines, ignoring authors of minor importance and the 
less material aspects of greater men. He thus finds more space to indicate 
the trend of literary development and the causes in operation. On main 
points he indicates his knowledge of the latest criticism, but he does 
not always assent to the views of the arbiters of critical fashion. Such 
discrimination we take to be a virtue, and we think he might have 
oftener shown independence with advantage, though, of course, there 
are dangers in that direction, unless one has both knowledge and strong 
judgment. The style is plain and sober, as befits a text-book; yet 
there was scope for many a higher and fuller note. The book is 


scientious scruples, she must have failed ; in such a crisis suc- | careful and conscientious and will no doubt furnish welcome guidance 


cess would only be attained by a ruler who united worldly wis- , 
dom with moral callousness.” “ Her religious and foreign 
policy ” were “ 

constant duplicity.” Considerations of space and the complex- 
itv of events probably account for the scant treatment of ninc- 
teenth-century affairs. Numerous plans of battles and portraits 
of eminent men of thought and action form an agreeable and 
useful appendix to a capital text-book. 

(2) Dr. Morris’s volume differs in style, point of view, and 
even in matter. He has brought to light much new and inter- 
esting information, particularly in reference to the art of war. 
Ile revises (or reverses) many accepted and cherished estimates 
of our great men. He trounces Macaulay for his alleged bias 
against Marlborough, who was not guilty “of downright trea- 
son ” against William, but only “hedged” in case James II 
were really restored. In the note on War picturesque details 
of the wages of soldiers, kinds of weapons and their use, &c., 
are quoted, but the author’s remarks on Edwardian castle- 
architecture fail to elucidate what is really unique about Ed- 
ward’s castles, namely, that a besieging host would have to 
storm three concentric fortified walls to capture the fortifica- 
tion. The false notion regarding the overwhelming numerical 
strength of medieval armies receives short shrift. Unfortun- 
ately the author himself is responsible for several glaring errors. 
How long will school historians persist in stating that Magna 
Carta was “signed” ? When will they learn that it was not 


79 


not heroic, and could only be carried out by: 


to general students of our literature, whether in or out of school. 


‘¢ Macmillan’s Shilling Library.” (ls. net per volume.) 
This new series reprints a great variety of interesting reading in a 
very agreeable form at a most moderate price. The type varies accord- 


i ing to the quantity of matter in the volume, but it is always clear and 
l readable. We have (1) Leaves from the Note- Books of Lady Dorothy Nevill, 


edited by Ralph Nevill; (2) H.W. 2 Some Passages in the Life of one of 
H.M. Inspectors of Schools, by E. M. Sneyd-Kynnersley ; (3) Tales of Old 
Japan, by Lord Redesdale (A. B. Freeman-Mitford), with illustrations ; 
(4) At Last: A Christmas in the West Indies, by Charles Kingsley, with 
illustrations; (5) The Relief of Chitral, by Colonel G. J. Younghusband 
und Sir Francis Younghusband, with illustrations ; (6) Barracks, Birouaes, 
and Battles, by Archibald Forbes ; (7) Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny, 
including the relief, siege. and capture of Lucknow, and the campaigns 
in Rohileund and Oude, by William Forbes Mitchell; (8) Cawnpore, by 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. : and (9) North Italien Folk, by Mrs. Comyns 
Carr, illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 

The Romantie Movement in French Literature, traced by a series of texts 
selected and edited by H. F. Stewart, B.D., Fellow, Dean, and 
Lecturer of St. John’s College, and Arthur Tilley, M.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of King’s Cullege, Cambridge. (4s. net. Cambridge 
University Press). 

“t Chateaubriand est le père du romantisme, Jean-Jacques le grand- 
père, Bernardin l'oncle, et un oncle arrivé des Indes expres pour cela.” 
The texts, which are substantial passages, begin with Mme de Staël, 
and give a more or less continuous history of the whole Romantic move- 

(Continued) cw page sl.) 
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NEW FROM COVER TO COVER. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPAEDIA IN ONE HANDY VOLUME. 


DICTIONARY 


Points of the New International. 
400,000 WORDS AND PHRASES DEFINED. 


old International. 
2,700 PAGES, every line of which has been revised and reset. 


same size and weight.) 


6,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, each selected for the clear explication of the 


term treated. 


DIVIDED PAGE: important words above, less important below. 
ENCYCLOP-ZEDIC INFORMATION on thousands of subjects. 
SYNONYMS more skilfully treated than in any other English work. 
GAZETTEER AND BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY up to date. 


MESSRS. BELL have pleasure in announcing an entirely new 
edition of Webster’s International Dictionary. 
years’ work on the part of the large staff of Editors and Contributors 
is represented in this edition, which is no mere revision of “‘ The 
International,” but exceeds that book—in convenience, quantity, and 
quality—as much as it surpassed the “‘ Unabridged.” 


Half this number in 


(400 pages 
in excess of old International, and yet the new book is practically the 
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WEBSTERS 
NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The fruit of eight 


GET THE BEST. 


On receipt of this Coupon, or a post card 
mentioning ‘The Educational Times,” Messrs. 
BeLL will send, gratis and post free, a copy of 
the Illustrated Booklet describing the ‘‘ NEw 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY.” 
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MORE INFORMATION of MORE interest to MORE people than any 


other Dictionary. £80,000 and EIGHT 


YEARS’ LABOUR were 


devoted to making better what was already regarded as the BISST. 


London: G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 


ment. Short introductory narratives sketch the outlines of the move- 

meut, and some foot-notes are subjoined to the texts by way of explana- 

tion and illustration. ‘The plan is excellent, and it is most capably 
curried out. 

First Principles of French Pronunciation. By Emile Saillens, Agrégé de 
Université de France, and E. R. Holme, B.A. Syd., Assistant 
Professor of English, University of Sydney, Members of the 
Association Phonétique Internationale. (2s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The book is addressed to English-speaking people, and it regards 
‘t French alone, and that only trom the point of view of its English 
learner.” Its concern is ‘with teachers and their pupils already de- 
voted to the direct method of modern language study, as also with 
those who are liberal enough to give that method a trial.” At the 
kame time it appeals to general readers and speakers of French that 
are not content with a mere rough approximation to French pronuncia- 
tion, and it may furnish a handy epitome for academic students in their 
earlier stages. The exposition is lucid, and neither too technical nor 
too detailed : and specimens in phonetic characters are appended. (By 
the way, is there not a mistake in the first line of each of the two first 
pieces) An introduction, on the Organs of Speech, is supplied by Prof. 
Anderson Stuart, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine in the University of 
Sydney. The work is very competently executed throughout, and will 
prove very serviceable in practice. 

Textes et Questions, By W. Mansfield Poole, M.A. Oxon., Head of the 
Modern Language Department, Royal Naval Colleze, Osborne, and 
E. L. Lassimonue, Officier de l'Instruction Publique, Senior Master 
in the same College. (ls. 6d. Murray.) 

The authors present fifty “ morceaux choisis, intéressants, instructifs, 
devenant progressivement de moins en moins facile, sans jamais étre 
cependant trop difticiles pour de jeunes intelligences de douze à quatorze 
ans environ.” The page opposite each of the reading passages is 
occupied by twenty questions (in French) on the text. The scheme 
seems effective, and we should anticipate that the volume will be very 
popular in the schools. 

GEOGRAPHY. 


The Reigate Sheet of the One-Inch Ordnance Survey: a Study in the 
Geography of the Surrey Hills. By Ellen Smith, Head of the 
Geography Department in the Skinners’ Company’s School for 
Girls, London. (3s. 6d. net. Adam & Charles Black.) 

Here is No. 1 of the series of Geographical Studies issued in connexion 
with the London School of Economics and Political Science. The aim 


| has been ** to understand ond correlate the surface features and under- 


lying structure of a stretch of country easily accessible from London.” 
The area treated covers some 216 square miles, and most of its feature; 
are shured in some degree with the whole of South-eastern England. 
The structure of the district presents an unusually large variety of types, 
in the topographical forms, in the vegetation, and even in the occupa- 
tions of the people. The treatment is gencrally limited to the more 
salient features, but it will serve as an instructive and stimulating 
example to school excursionists and to private students. The volume 
contains twenty-three illustrations from photographs by the author : and 
Rix Maps (three in colour), a special feature, are placed separately in an 
accompanying envelope, ‘in order that they may be readily taken out 
for purposes of correlation.” Mr. H. J. Mackinder, M.A., M.P., 
furnishes a short introduction. 


Philips’ Model Geography. 

The work is distributed in a series of handy books, cach containing 
eighty to ninety-six pages, with photo-relicf model maps and numerous 
ordinary maps and illustrations—some thirty to forty illustrations in each 
book. There are eight books:—/1) Outlines of Geography, (2) The 
British Isles, (3) Europe, (4) Africa, (5) Asia, (6) America, (7) Austral- 
asia, (S) The British Empire. The information is adequately full, judi- 
ciously selected, and ettectively disposed, both by arrangement and by 
type. An excellent series. (Od. each book, limp cloth.) 


Messrs. Philips have issued a new and revised edition of The Adranerd 
Class Book of Modern Geography, Physical, Political, and Commercial, by 
William Hughes, F.R.G.S., late Professor of Geography in King’s Col- 
lege, London. The volume now extends to nearly nine hundred pages. 
The matter is brought up to date, and well arranged, and the type, if 
small, is clear. There are nine coloured maps. ‘The work will be very 
serviceable, not only as a text-book for the advanced student, but also 
as a book of reference to teachers of geography, and to general readers. 


RELIGION, 


The Divinity of Jesus Christ. By Wm. Hendy Cock, L.C.P., F.G.S., 
B.Sc. Lond., Science Tutor, the Training College, Exeter, &e. 
(28. 6d. ; cheap edition, 6d. Exeter: Pollard.) 

There can be no doubt that many people, and perhaps especially 
younger folk, are eager for an intelligible and straightforward exposition 
of religious doctrines, and that books like this, well informed, earnest in 
tone, and simple in expression, may contribute much to volve difficulties 
and to establish beliefs. Mr. Hendy |Cuck, however, is not free from the 
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usual tendency to make the tactical mistake of undervaluing the adver- DIARIES 
sary, and to overlook the double edge of some arguments. His intro- ; ao ae . 
duction consists of a single argument, essentially this: ‘All men are | , å further batch of Letts’s Diaries, published by Messrs. Cassell, in- 


seeking happiness”: “that man who succeeds in gaining most real cludes: No. l, Self-opening Pocket Diary, a page for each day ‘ls. 6d. 
happiness is the most successful man ” ; © there cannot possibly, how- net) ; No. 4, Pocket Diary and Note-book, a page for each day (6d. net) ; 
ever, be real happiness apart from peace of conscience’? ; ‘therefore, that No. 5, Waistcoat Pocket Diary, six days at an opening (ud, net) : No. 6, 
man only can be a success in the word [} world] who lives in accordance Self-opening Pocket Diary, a week at an opening (Sd. net); No. 11, 
with the dictates of his conscience, ie., according to truth, as he knowa | S¢lf-opening Pocket Diary, two days to a page (8d. net); No. 21, 
it, and the ceaseless search after more truth.” If this ix an argument | Self-opening Pocket Diary, a page for each day, leather, gilt edges 
for a serious study of the doctrine, it ia, we think, unimpeachable, and, | 75. 6d. net); No. 22, Self-opening Pocket Diary, two days to a page, 
indeed, supertluous ; but if it is meant to imply that one cannot have real leather, gilt edges (28. net); No. 25, Waistcoat Pocket Diary, six days 
happiness without attaining to belief in the doctrine itself it is obviously to an opening, leather, gilt edges (1s. net) ; No. 26, Self-opening Pocket 
invalid, for a man may satisfy his conscience in the opposite sense to Diary, a weck at an opening, leather, gilt edges (la. net): No. 30, 
Mr. Hendy Cock's contention. The general subject is of a kind that we Self-opening Pocket Diary, a week at an opening, leather, gilt edges 
must refrain from discussing in detail; we must content ourselves with | (18 net); No. 33, Self-opening Pocket Diary and Note-book, a week 
eaying that, while we scem to discern weak points here and there in the | °P One page, with opposite page for cash entries, leather, gilt edges 
argument, the author handles the matter very fully, lucidly, and con- (Ix. net: ; No. 35, Tuck Diary and Note-book, a week to a page. rexine 
sclentiously, Yet, in the last resort, is it a question of logic at all? he a ae ae ae ae 4 ae a ye ena 
The | ee fe A UR: p edges (la. net): No. 91, Popular One-day Diary and Memorandum 
AASR a a T Davidson. Book, a page for every day, alee (Is. 6d.) : No. 103, Improved Six- 
Miss Davidson has endeavoured to present the stories and incidents in ated E ery god Menorat Docks Awe Cn piee 
accordance with the views of those modern scholars who regard and eas Socie L e Ope nny One: avy Py au poet ae 
teach the Bible from a wide and reasonable standpoint,” and, ‘whilst Die ee ee et CCU ee Neen t) NO: ap vi eee my 
avoiding the treatment of legendary and allegorical matter ax history, Threw da week in an opening. intone es pote ae 6d.) : nar he 
to preserve the religious character and beauty of these wonderful stories ea Diary Cathy allt Naat (18) j = Ch ee ee 
of old time, and to set them forth with love and reverence.” Her treat- | 0 POUPE Totli; a A A EA u on 1 ma pias noen 
ment is in no way adventurous ; it is ‘strictly moderate in tone,” and, ne pinea ae pilt ede Dati oop em bing! Bene mia enari uer 
indeed, conservative—if an error, an error on the safe side. The volume n there ia The Sohan MY s Diary, compiled and arranged yx 
rive . : E : Mare Ceppi. a week to an opening (ls.):; also the Daily Mirror Lady's 
gives a full outline of the Bible story, with incideutal explanations that Fenrbook ; . Connoisseur A 
will be found very serviceable ; and it is written in a simple and attrac- SOS ane Ne a A ei asp e  ce oe 
tive style. It is “for older children and young adults.’’ There are a ndar, mounted, with picture (1s.`. All the diaries have insurance 
aixteen full-page illustrations after eminent masters, judiciously chosen e a a UNE Ne ST: 


a well reproduced. ‘The type is most liberal, and the ,et-up is agree- 
anie. 


The Cambridge University Press publishes The Cambridge Pocket 
Thary (roan limp, gilt edges, 1s. net), which has proved very serviceable 
for some years past; and Zhe Cambridge Mary for the deademical Year 
1910-11, each sheet {10 x 8 in.) containing seven days (1s. wet. Both 
are well contrived to suit University men, and they are substantially and 
artistically got up. 


MISCELLANEOUS. : 

Sir Teaac Pitman & Sons issue Part I (6d. net) of Zhe World’s Com- 
mercial Products— n deseriptive account of the economic plants of the 
world and of their commercial use—-by W. G. Freeman, B.Se., F.L.S., 
and S. E. Chandler, D.Sc., F.L.S., of the Colonial Economie Collection 
ut the Imperial Institute. The work will be completed in twelve 
fortnightly parts. Numerous specialista contribute; and there will be 
four hundred illustrations from photographs, twelve coloured plates, and 
twelve maps showing the distribution of the various products. ‘The 


eo gives high promise of an instructive, valuable, and handsome 
Work, 


NEW YEAR BOOKS. 


Stars in the Twilight, by Mary H. Debenham (2s. 6d., National 
Society’s Depository), is a very fine story of the working of Chris- 
tianity at Rome towards the end of the fourth century. The philo- 
sophic patrician and the Gothic gladiator are particularly well drawn. 
Marcella and her society on the Aventine, who ‘‘ were indeed the stars 
who witnessed to the abiding presence of the Lord with His Church 
on earth,” are described after Thierry's “ Life of St. Jerome.” 
Jerome himself appears in several of the scenes. The adverse in- 
fluences are well represented. ‘Ihe story is deftly managed, and the 
ANNUALS. tone is thoroughly sympathetic. Three full-page illustrations by 


Who's Who, 1911 (10s, net, A. & C. Black), briskly keeps up with the | abel Watkin. , | | ace est 
calendar, and, as every one of the 23,000 biographies in its 2,250 pages Eke o a by yioloh T, Kirke (2s. PEE 3 SUTE 
(double columns) is submitted for personal revision, it may be trusted on Slory: OF abe oeu eOr Aae pera ion oF Hodarid ion Spans) 
the substantial facts. The new edition fully maintains the great and domination: Four ol ehe anor of William van Moren: go. to the 
well deserved reputation of the book. It is indispensable | wars under Louis of Nassau, the fifth remaining at home with his 

The Writers’ and Artists’ Yearbook, 1911 (1s. net, A. & C. Black) aged A a O cust genn A 
cuutaiis: the- sual cheeses of niant ou well an Sa ee personal and political complications of much interest. The fate of 
specially useful to the budding author that wants to place his manu- ee T a aa Feats a aye Po e 
script for publication, aud to illustrators and designers. ‘ The book | Thiede i a O OO artnet Svan” Fey 
ix mainly for the i ce Oe aie ae 
is also ie A by their writing"; but it The Adventures of Jasmin, by L. E. Tiddeman (2s. 6d., Jarrold). 

EON aes 5: is worthily included in the “ Empire Rewards ” series. Adventures 
aa ea or. ee LL taints by fe E. | are to the adventurous, and Jasmin’s adventures were rather uncon- 

POR (eS. OG, net, A. & O. black), is now in its thirtieth year, and, as | ventional for a boarding-school girl of eleven. Mr. Tibbit is remark- 
the editor says, “is much too well known to need any introduction.” : well drawn, though the contrast is somewhat trying ; and we 

| 


The 7 imes Book Club sends us a large pamphlet entitled Representative 
Japan, dexcribing the country politically, socially, and historically, and 
with spccial reference to its industries and commerce, including the ex- 
hibits at the Anglo-Japancse Exhibition. The illustrations — maps, 
views, photographs, &e.—are profuse and good. 


i a a e a E i i H i: 


a A a PE ee pa Pi gann are not quite sure about the transformation of little cripple Annie. 
a ae aaa Whee ec nee Mages 
Much new matter has been added eae general Levino hus been ere gi oe Tae e a n 7 een ae 
oaro. , SI a whole. The interest is quick, and the tone is good. Five illustra- 
tions by Elizabeth Earnshaw. 
Photograms of the Year 1910, edited by H. Snowden Ward, F.R.P.S. Shovelhorns, by Clarence Hawkes (3s. öd., Jarrold), is “the bio- 
(28, 6d. net, Routledge; Dawbarn & Ward), reproduces and criticizes graphy of a Moose.” The Moose is an elk, “the most magnificent 
typical photographic pictures—as the work has done for the past fifteen! member of the deer family,” “the King of the Wilderness “a Mr. 
years. This year the book is increased by the addition of cight pages of | Hawkes cannot adequately express his admiration of the splendid 
plates reproduced by special processes. Altogether there are 161 repro- | animal. “ Grey, silent, and protectively coloured, he steals through 
ductions in ‘monochrome, and 11 in colours, including some of thejthe forest like a veritable ghost when he wishes ; or, if it pleases 
pictures most highly appreciated at last year’s exhibitions. The letter- | bis whim, he thunders through the underbrush like a cyclone.” He. 
press contains much practical information, with much competent describes the moose in very varied circumstances, with some dram- 
entrism, atic stories, mostly connected with hunting. Five clever illustrations 
The British Journal Photographic Almanac, 1911, edited by George E. | by Charles Copeland. 

Brown, F.I.C. (1s. net, Greenwood, 24 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.),| Messrs. Blackie’s “Red Letter Library” offers a varied choice 
is the jubilee issue of the work. In the past fifty years it has grown | of excellent literature in charming form. Among the latest volumes 
from a wall or sheet calendar to a bulky volume of 1,346 pages, ‘‘ weigh- | are (1) Essays of Sir William Temple, selected and furnished with 
ing 28 1b.” It is full of practical information, including particulars of | an introduction by J. A. Nicklin; (2) The/Afeditations of Marcus 
new apparatus and materials (Continued, on_page,33.) 
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CASSELL’S BOOKS FOR THE NEW TERM 


Easy Lessons in French. By V. P. Kiron, B.A., 
and Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb.: Gold Medal of the Société Nationale des 
Professeurs de Paucis en Angleterre, With Coloured Frontispiece and other 
Illustrations. Books I and II. Limp cloth, 6d. each. 

These two little books are intended as a preliminary course leading up to “A New 

French Grammar,” by Messrs. Allpress snd Lattitte. 


A New French Grammar. By R. H. ALLPRESS, 
M.A., Master on the Modern Side at the City of London School, and J. LAFFITTE, 
B. és L., Principal French Master at the City of London School, 192 pages. 
Third Edition, INustrated. 18. 6d. À 
This book consists of three parts, viz.— Reader, Grammar, and Exercises. Itis 
intended for pupils who have already some slight knowledge of French and are 
ready to be taken through a systematic course. 


A First German Course. ByJ.B. Jorre, B.A. Lond. 
and Bonn Universities, Army Class Master and Chief Modern Language Master 
at Dulwich College, nnd J. A. JoBRG, Head of the Modern Side, Dulwich Col- 
lege. 192 pages, crown 8vo, Second Edition. Tllustrated. Price te 6d. 

This book for beginners is divided into three parts, so as to cover the work of one 
year of three terms. Exch part again consists of ten lessons, each of which provides 
snificient material for one week. 


Cassell’s Elementary Algebra. By V. M. 
TURNBULL, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at the Perse School, Cambridge. 
246 pages, cloth boards, 28. 6d. Answers, 1S. net. 

This highly recommended book contains an elementary course of Algebra with 
graphie solutions. It consists mainly of oral and written exercises, and has been 
gradually developed from arithmetical processes, 


Cassell’s Elementary Geometry. 
KNIGHT, M.A., B.Sc. 254 pages, cloth boards, 28. 6d. 
This popular work, containing the substance of Euclid, Books I-IV, and the 


more important parts of Book VI, will be found to meet the requirements of the 
College of Preceptors and Cambridge Local Examinations, 


By W. A. 


A History of England. 


M.A. Fully Mustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 816 pages, bound in cloth, 5%. ; 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 6d.; half calf, 7e. 6d. net. Also in Two 


Parte—Vol. I, 55 b.c.-a.p. 1603; Vol. II, 1603 to the Present Day. Cloth, 
2e. 6d. each. 


By H. O. ARNOLD-ForRstTER, 


CASSELL’S UNRIVALLED DICTIONARIES. 


CASSELL’S NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
French- English - English-French. Edited by JAMES BoiELLE, B.A. Newly 
revised by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE, Assistant Examiner in French in the University 
of London, 1,230 pages, ex-crown 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, 3®. 6d. ; or in 
half leather, 48. 6d. net. 


CASSELL’S POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


French- English— English-French. 2lst Thousand, 
448 pages. Cloth, te 6d. net. 
price 28. 6d. net. 


By pg V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


Leather-bound Edition, printed on India paper, , 


CASSELL’S NEW GERMAN DICTIONARY. 


German- English— English-German, By KARL Brevt, M.A., Litt.D. (Cambridge), 


| Ph.D. (Berlin), Schroder Professor of German at Cambridge. Upwards of 1,300 


pages. Cloth, 7a. 6d. net; half leather, 108. 6d. net. 
price 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 


Latin-English— English-Latin. 1822d Thousand. Thoroughly Revised and 
Corrected. Cheap Edition, 38. 6d.; half morocco, 48. 6d. net. 


Cheap Edition, cloth, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 


Aurelius, translated by George Long, with introduction by W. L. 
Courtney ; (3) Plays by R. B. Sheridan (The Rivals, The School 
for Scandal, The Critic), with introduction by R. Brimley Johnson 
(2s. 6d. net each, limp leather). 

Two Boys in the Tropics, by Elisa Haldeman Figyelmessy (6s. net, 
Macmillan), is written from personal experiences, the author’s hus- 
band having been United States Consul to British Guiana for over 
twenty years. The first quarter of the book is occupied with the 
voyage from Baltimore to Georgetown, and about half as much space 
is concerned with the return voyage to New York. The strange 
animal friends the boys played with in British Guiana are remark- 
ably varied and interesting, and form the subject of many curious 
anecdotes. The events are narrated simply, and even artlessly, but 
the interest is always maintained. The illustrations are numerous 
and mostly good. 

A Magie City, by E. Nesbit (6s., Macmillan), is laid out on lines 
that have been successfully pursued by the author on previous occa- 
sions, and somewhat like those of Mr. Kipling’s last two Christmas 
books. Anyhow, Pip builds some fine cities with toys (and other 
things), his own and not his own, and gets sent to bed in disgrace 
for some of his appropriations (and for other reasons). And then 
the magic begins to work. He gets up in the moonshine, finds him- 
self approaching Polistopolis, where he is captured as a trespasser, 
turns dragon-slayer, and so forth. Then there are adventures with 
lions in the desert, dwellers by the sea, the Great Sloth, Julius 
Caesar and Titus Labienus, &c.—a transfusion of waking notions 
into a kaleidoscopic phantasmagoria of dreamland. The workmanship 
is more delicate than in Miss Nesbit’s last Christmas book. There 
are nearly thirty full-page illustrations by H. R. Millar. 

Messrs. Blackie’s new series of ‘Stories Old and New ” (ls. 6d. 
net per volume) offers choice of modest Christmas books for little 
folk. There are (1) Stories from Grimm, (2) A Book of Stories from 
the Norse, (3) Shortshanks, and other Tales from the Norse, and 
(4) Tales of an old Yew-Tree. The volumes are most. interesting, 
beautifully printed, liberally illustrated in colours, and attractively 

ot up. 

i The Romance of Canada, edited by Herbert Strang (Henry 
Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton), is a handsome volume in “The 
Romance of the World ” series, consisting of stories from the history 
of discovery, exploration, conquest, and settlement of the country. 
The plan is to select typical incidents or episodes in each field, and 
to: present them on a large canvas. The narratives are drawn from a 


considerable number of trustworthy works. There are sixteen illus- 
trations by W. R. S. Stott, and four maps and plans. An admirable 
book for boys (or girls either); and it ought to be available for 
collateral reading when Canada is under study in the schools. 

By Desert Ways to Baghdad, by Louisa Jebb (Mrs. Roland Wil- 
kins), now in a cheap edition, is an ample volume of most varied and 
interesting experiences fro Brusa to Diarbekir, down the Tigris on 
goatskins, and from Baghdad to Damascus (5s., Fisher Unwin). The 
illustrations are abundant and good ; and there is a map. The get- 
up is chastely artistic. 

Hero Tales of the Far North, by Jacob A. Riis (6s., Macmillan), 
is a delightful series of biographies of great men of the three Northern 
Kingdoms, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark-—great in warfare on land 
and sca, and great in conflict with ignorance, disease, and the un- 
kinder moods of Nature herself. Many of these heroes are perhap- 
little more than names to the average reader. Mr. Riis writes with 
charm as well as with enthusiasm. An excellent book for young 
readers. Tweuty-four illustrations. 

The Life of Queen Victoria, told for boys and girls by Alice Cork- 
ran (ls. 6d. net, Jack), is simply and sympathetically written, and 
it is illustrated by eight drawings in colour by Alan Wright. 

The Heart of Wessex, described by Siduey Heath, Norwich ani 
the Broads, described by Walter Jerrold, and Cambridge, describe! 
by Noel Barwell—all] of them pictured by Ernest Haslehust—belony 
to the delightful series of “ Beautiful England” (2s. net each, 
Blackie). They are beautifully printed and got up, and liberally 
aud etticiently illustrated. ` 

The Golden Primer, by Prof. J. M. D. Meiklejohn (2s. 6d. net. 
Meiklejohn & Holden), is a book of delight, even if it smack of the 
school. Walter Crane’s clever illustrations are utilized to inculcate the 
first steps in reading. The get-up is charmingly artistic. 

Fables and Fairy Tales for Little Folk, by Mary and Newman 
Tremearne (2s. 6d. net, Heifer ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.), is a first 
series of tales collected fromm Hausa people in Northern Nigeria. 
They are simply told and curiously interesting. Several illustrations. 

(1) Hop o my Thumb and The Wolf and the Seven Kids, and 
(2) Jack and the Beanstalk, and other Stories, told by Louey Chis- 
holm (1s. net each, Jack), give the story on one page and three illus- 
trations in colour on the opposite page. Delightful books for chil- 
dren. 

The Lost Garden, by Lettice Bell (3s. 6d., Hodder & Stoughton). 
belongs to the charming series of “ Ne¥er-old_ Stories.” There 
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is nothing on Earth so tempting as forbidden apples ”—not even 


chocolates. The stories are retold from Genesis. 


bitioner of New College, Oxford, Lecturer in History, University 
College, Reading. 2s. 


Beasts and Birds, by C. von Wyss (Is. 61., A. & C. Black), is a! Siepmann’s Advanced French Series.—Tartarin sur les Alpes (Alphonse 


delightful Nature book for boys and girls. The letterpress is simple 
and instructive ; and there are fifty-tive illustrations, thirty-one of 
them in colour. 

A pretty miniature edition of The Hunting of the Snark (Lewis 
Carroll) is issued by Messrs. Macmillan (ls. net). There are nine 
clever illustrations by Henry Holiday. 


READINGS IN FRENCH. 

Mon Journal, 1909-10 (10 fr., Hachette) is as varied and interest- 
ing as ever. And it is up to date: there is a lone story on “ Cing 
semaines en Aéroplane,” exciting and amusing. Children from eight 
to twelve will find abundance of excellent reading, with countless 
pictures in black and white and in colours, 

Trois Mauvais Diables, by Mile G. du Planty, and Deux Papillons, 
by Mme Cheron de la Bruyère (3 fr. 50e. each), are examples of 
the well known and esteemed  “ Bibliotheque Rose Illustrée” 
(Hachette). Both authors are tried favourites. The first volume 
has forty-six illustrations by E. Zier; the second, thirty-eight 
woodcuts by Topani. 


ee 


FIRST GLANCES. 
ENGLISH FOR SCHOOL. 


Burke: Reflections on the Revolution in France. With Iutroduction, 
Notes, and Appendixes by J. H. Boardinan, B.A. Lond., F.C.P., 
Principal of Douglas P.-T. Centre. 3s. 6d. net. Normal Press. 

[Introduction biographical and literary, with analysis of argu- 
mente. Notes very helpful. Test papers. ] 

Carlyle: Vivid Pictures from Carlyle’s French Revolution: the original 
work abridged into a connected historical narrative. By J. Hartley 
Fudge, M.A. Lond. Is. Relte. 

[A good Carlyle reader. ] 


Defoe: Robinson Crusoe. Edited with Introduction and Notes by A. C. 

Liddell. 2s. Clarendon Press. 
[Introduction biographical and critical. Notes very useful. 
Nine full-page illustrations, and twenty illustrations in the text by 
George Cruikshank. Excellent. ] 
Kinglake: Eöthen. 1s. Blackie (English Authors for School Reading). 
[Good type; frontirpicce ; no notes. ] 

Scott: A Legend of Montrose. With Introduction and Notes by Arthur 
T. Flux, Principal of Belvedere P.-T. Centre. Is. 6d. A. & C. 
Black. (Sir Walter Scott Continuous Readers.) 

(Well printed and judiciously edited. } 


Shakespeare: Midsummer Night's Dream, As You Like It, and The 
Tempest. Edited by G. S. Gordon, Fellow of Magdalen College, 


Oxford. 2s. 6d. Clarendon Press, 
[Very full introduction, and good notes. | 
Tennyson: Shorter Poems and Lyrics (1833-42), English Idylls and 
other Poems (1842-55). Edited by Beatrice ©. Mullinger, M.A. 
Lond., Head Mistress of Sherborne School for Girls. 38. Clarendon 
Press. 
[Ample introductions and analyses; explanatory notes judicious 
and adequate. | 
Tennyson’s Enid (1859). Edited by C. B. Wheeler. 
University Press (Henry Frowde). 
(Good introduction and useful notes. ] 


ls. 6d. Oxford 


FRENCH. 


Harrap’s Shorter French Texts (General Editor, J. E. Mansion, 
B. ès L.).—!1) Gringoire (Théodore de Banville). Edited by 
M. Louise Peacop, Diplomée de la Guilde Internationale, Diplomée 
de la Sorbonne, Senior French Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, 
St. Andrews, &c. (2) Le Docteur Bousseau (Paul Féval). Edited 
by S. Tindal, M.A. Oxon. and Vict., Chief French Master of the 
Modern Side of Bradford Grammar School. 8d. each. 

(Notes, exercises, vocabulary. Excellent.] 


Heath’s Modern Language Series.—(!) Voyage en Amérique (Alexis de 
Tocqueville). Edited by R. Clyde Ford, Ph.D., Professor in the 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti. le. 6d. net. (2) Lessons 


in Grammar and Composition, based on Mérimée’s Colomba. By 
Louis A. Roux, B.A. 6d. 
[(1) HKiographieal introduction; full notes; vocabulary. Good 


matter well edited. (2) Well considered; ‘offer a thorough and 
systematic course in French composition.” ] 


Oxford Modern French Series (edited by Leon Delbos, M.A.).—(1) Un 
Héritage (Jules Sandeau). Edited by Pauline K. Leveson, M.A. 
Dub., Certificated Student, Girton College, Assistant French Mis- 
tress, St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews. 2s. (2) Colomba 
(Mérimée}. Edited by Theodora de Sélincourt. 2s. (3) Jeanne 
d’Arc (Michelet). Edited by J. H. Sacret, M.A., sometime Exhi- 


Daudet). Adapted and edited by George Petilleau, B.A., Ofticier 
de l'Instruction Publique (Univ. Gall.), French Master and Lec- 
turer in French Literature, Cheltenham. 2s. 6d. Key to Appen- 
dixes, by the General Editors of the Series, 2s. Gd. net. Word- and 
Phrase-book, 6d. Macmillan. 

Siepmann’s Classical French Texts. — Le Barbier de Séville (Beau- 
marchais). Edited by Max Freund, M.A., Ph.D. Lips., Professor 
in the Queen's University of Belfast. 2s. 6d. Word- and Phrase- 
book, 6d. Macmillan. 

Siepmann’s Primary French Series.— La Pistole (Récit tiré des Mé- 
moires d’ Alexandre Dumas). Edited by Mare Ceppi, Senior French 
Master, King’s College School. 1s. Macmillan. 

[All the Sicpmann Series are excellent. ] 


GERMAN, 
Blackie’s Little German Classics. —‘1) Grimm's Marchen (four stories) ; 


` 


(2) Hauts Marchen (two stories -— Almansor, and Der Kleine 
Muck!. Both edited by H. Hirsch, B.A. Cantab., B. ts L., Head 
Master of the Roval School, Armagh. 6d. each. 

[Notes brief and serviceable. ] 

Briefsteller, Deutscher: Leitfaden der deutschen Privat- und Handels- 
korre-poudenz. Von Dr. O. Leopold. le. 6d. Freiburg (Baden) : 
Bielefeld. London: Mudie. 

[Large, varied, and useful collection of exemplary private and 
business letters, with much valuable explanation. ] 

Dent's Modern Language Series.— Easy Free Composition in German. 
By Walter Rippmann. Is. 4d. 

[Skilfully prepared. Suggestions for use. ] ; 

Gotz von Berlichingen (Goethe): together with Goethe’s Zu Shak- 
speares Namenstag. With Introduction, Notes, and Appendix by 
J. A.C. Hildner, Ph.D., Junior Professor of German in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 4s. Ginn. 

[Full introduction, biographical and literary. Ample notes, ex- 
planatory and illustrative. Useful points in appendix. Excellent. ] 

Idioms and Expressions for Everyday Use, German. Alphabetically 

arranged by H. M. Maitland. ls. net. Ouseley (Fleet Lane, 

Farringdon Street, E.C.). 

(Useful collection. Arrangement not very helpful. ] 

Deutschen Reich: Handbuch der deutschen Umgangssprache. 

Von O. Leopold. 28. 6d. Freiburg (Baden): Bielefeld. London: 

Mudie. 

[Chapters on (1) travel in Germany, (2) social life, (3) public 
life (constitutional, municipal, educational, economic, &e.), (4) Laun- 
guage. Informatory and interesting. ] 
Tuschenyrammatik, Deutsche. Von Dr. Albrecht Keller. 

burg (Baden): Bielefeld. London : Mudie. 
[Comprehensive and compact. ] 


» 


ls. Frei- 


EDUCATION. 


Arts, Royal Society of : Programme of Examinations for 1911, with the 
Examination Papers of 1910. 3d. Bell. 

Board of Education.—(1) Memorandum on the Teaching of Infant Care 
and Management in Public Elementary Schools. 2d. (2) Annual 
Report for 1909 of the Chief Medical Officer. Cd. 5426. 11d. 
Wyman. 

Cambridge Higher Local Examination : Report 1910. 
University Press. 

City and Guilds of London Institute: Department of Technology. 
Report on the work of Session 1909-10. Murray. 

London University: Calendar of University College Hospital Medical 
School, 1910-11. 

Oxford Local Examinations. Regulations for 1912. 

Teeth, The Care of the, during School Life. By R. Denison Pedley, 
F.R.C.S. Edin., L.D.S., Dental Surgeon at the Evelina Hospital 
for Children, and President of the School Dentists’ Society. Issued 
by the Medical Officers of Schools Association. 1s. Churchill. 


6d. Cambridge 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Agriculture and Fisheries, Board of. Various useful leaflets. 

(The first 200 leaflets are now issued in Sectional Volumes. 1d. 
per volume, post free. Apply to the Secretary, Board of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, 4 Whitehall Place, London, S.W. (Letters 
need not be stamped.) | 

Amusements, Games, and Sports, Childien’s. 1d. Leng. 

Election, the Present, Letters to my Neighbours on. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. 2d. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
Laundry Book, Aunt Kate’s. ld. Leng. 

[Much well selected information. ] 

Toasts and Speeches, The People’s Book of. 

(Suggestive, and amusing. ] 


ld.~ Leng. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. [FOUNDED 1829. 


Patrons—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY; THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
President—THE BISHOP OF LONDON. Vice-President—TIIE LORD HARRIS. 
Chairman—THE DEAN OF CANTERBORY. Deputy-Chairman—SIR PAGET BOWMAN, Barr. 
Secretary—W. N. NEALE, Esq. Actuary and Manager—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.I.A. 


This Society, which has completed EIGHTY-ONE YEARS of successful development, grants Life Assurances 
on highly favourable terms to 


The CLERGY, their LAY RELATIVES and CONNECTIONS. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Funds, £4,559,951. Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464. 


LOW PREMIUMS. Notwithstanding the lowness of the | hi he el a a te PREMIUMA POR -ELO eh telat es 


LARGE BONUSES. Premiums charged, the BONUSES are | aoe ext £1,000 i £1,000 
on an EXOBPTIONALLY HIGH SCALB. Birthday. | Payable "at Death. | Tayan at Are ee 


ee | 
£. 8 d. ~ £ . d. 
BONUS YEAR, 1911. 2 | 204 8 27 8 4 
All With - Profit Assurances in force on ist June 
will share in the Distribution. 


Notr.— Under the Reduced Premium System (explained in Prospectus) four- 


Prospectus, and Leaflets descriptive of special classes of Assurance, will aie Epa onto Bama or = sg a a aa 
be sent on application. 
: T i No Agente are ompioyed ana no Sommen is pao E e 
t ,a u e sum e saved fo , 
Assurances without profits, at low rates ot premium, may be effected | Lenefit of Memb ore. oss, an 8 larg 5 are BAV r the 
by any person irrespective of any special qualification by relationship | Assurances can be effected by direct communicatitor 
} 


to the Clergy. with the Ofħice, 2 & 3 THB SANOTUARY, WHSTMINSTER, S.W. 


Ex. (4).— N, = 2! (2541) 4 (28-1) = (2 + D(at4+ 27-1), 
N, = (x° 4+ 1)—2x* (29 +1). 

Here (x3 + 1) is seen to be the common factor of N,, Ns. 

Eramples (1), (5), (6).-——These numbers are so large as to require 
different treatment., In each case let 

N, = Fi (x) = (x). A (r); N= Fatx) = p(n) fale). 

Substitute r = 2, 3, 5, &e., in F, (x), Fa (cr); and factorize one or more 
of If, (2), Fi (3), Fi (5). and find the factor, say os, gs. e, of Fi(2). 
F, (3), Fi(5), which divides exactly into F,(2), F.(3), F (5) respec- 
tively, and express that factor in the binary, ternary, and quinary 
scales respectively. This will usually suggest an expression @ Gr), such 
that (2) = do, ©(3) = ġa, p (5) = ġ;; Which will most probably be 
the expression of the common factor. 

Ex. (1).— F(z) = (a*—32r—2). 
Here F (2) = 252 = 4.7.9, F,(3) = 6554 = 2.29.113, 

F, (5) = 4.3.43. 757 ; 
and F. (2) = 0 (mod p; = 9), F.(3) = 0 (mod p; = 29., 
F. (5) = 0 (mod p, = 129); 

and gs = 9 = (2742-1), = 29 = (3°+3-1), p, = 129 = 5° 45-1. 
These suggest that ọ (x) = (2842-1); and, on trial, it is found that 
p(x) divides into F, (x). 


MATHBMATICS. 


——— 


of (1) 28-3042 and 284+ 67r" —1, 
(2) rH +41, cr — 4743, and eli 72543, 
(3) xt+a2+2—-1 and r°+Tr-4, 
(4) 17+ ri- l and P 2r 22441, 
(5) 271+ r4 Tr7—1 and x4 a% e 22r 1, 
(6) 2+ 625452" ~—1 and 2°24 66r 4 1325-1, 


Also (7) resolve x'?—187541, r—al+ 1028-1, and 24 Qx!24 525-1 


. ‘as 9 
cach into four rational factors. 


Solution by Lt.-Col. ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, R.E. 
The common factors in Ex. (1) to (6) are 


(1) (73+ 2-1), (2) (t+ a?-1), (3) (1 — x? + 2x— 1), 
(4) (x*41), (5) (a*+a7—1), (6) (r*+ x231). 
The resolutions of the three expressions in Ex. (T) are 


1, 18+ 1 = (x?— x 1)(xt t4 2r r + 1) 
x (x? +r—l)(ri—=x'+ 2r 4+ 7 +1), 
We earl? + 1028-1 = (234 e—1)(ri— 7-23 4 24741) 

X (T +x + 1)ri—gt4 2r? 4 r? +1), 

Hii g+ 2r? e 5—1 = (r? 4 (i+ ÈH rI 1) 
X (a+ T? +1) — 23 + r'r? + 1). 
It should suffice to show how a selection of the above results were 

obtained. 

Denote the expressions in each example by the symbols N,, Na, N; 


n The examples Nos. (2), (3), (4) appear to be much the 
easiest, 


Ex. (5), (6), when treated in same way as above, yield the results 
above quoted. 

When trying such high numbers as F,(x) for divisibility only by 
@(x), the actual F.(2), F213), F.(5) need not be computed ; it suffices 
to proceed by computing residues only to modulus $z, fa, Q, Or @ (4) 
as the case may be. 

It is not absolutely necessary to actually factorize each of F (2, 
F (3), F (5). Sometimes the factors of F (2) alone sufhce to suggest 
the required form of 9 (x). [Rest in Reprint. | 

Ex. (2).— Ni- N, = 4(2°+2-1), 2°Ng—N, = 3 (234 2?- 1), 

4(N,—Ny)— 3 NaN.) = brara = x (r l) 4 r? 1). 
This shows (25+ 2?—1) as the common factor of N,, No, N}. 


Ex. (3).— N, = x(x541) + (22-1) = (x +1) — 22 4 22-1), 


an trial, (x*— x? +2r—1) is found to be the common factor of 
D Arg 


16914 (R. S. Caron.) —Three points A’, B', Œ are taken on the 
sides BC, CA, AB of a triangle ABC such that AA’, BB’, CC’ are con- 
current in O. Forces are taken along BC, CA, AB such that the axis 
of homology of the triangles ABC and A/B'@’ is their resultant. Prove 
that the moments of the forces; about O are c ùal. 


| 
| 
16969. (J. J. BarxıviLLeE, B.A., I.C.S.)—Find the common factors 
| 
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Solutions (I) by Puitie T. STEPHENSON, B.A., and Professor J. C. 
SwaMINaRAYAN, M.A.; (II) by W. F. Bearp, M.A. 


(I) Forces along a, 
b,care P,Q, R. Dis 
on resultant. There- 
foro (moments about 
D) of P, Q, R = 0. 
Therefore 2 (moments 
about D) of Q, R = 0. 

Taking ABC as tri- 
angle of reference and 
using the ordinary 
notation, the equa- 
tion of AD is 


Q8 + Ry = 0; 
and AA’ is 
QB— Ry = 0. 


Therefore, since O is on AA’, 
moment about O of Q = moment about O of R. 
Similarly for the other pairs. 
(II) Let B’C’, C’A’, A'B' meet 
BC, CA, AB respectively at X, Y, A 
Z so that XYZ is the axis of 
homology. Let A.BC, u.CA, v.AB 
be the three forces. 
Because X is a point on the re- 


sultant of these forces, therefore Ci 
p. AACX = v. AABX; 
therefore u.CX = v. BX, 
But (BC,A'X)=—1; B A C X 
therefore u.CA' = y. A'B; 
therefore u. AAOC = y. AAOB ; 


i.e., the moments of u. AC and v. AB about O are equal, and similarly 
for à. BC. 


111686. (Professor MoREL.) — Construire géométriquement un tri- 
angle, connaissant la hauteur partant du sommet A, la bissectrice 
partant du sommet B et la médiane partant du sommet C. -J i543 


ow 


~ (6Partial Solution by D. BIDDLE. Ya1xe fe 


n ar- 
zed 


This isan extremely interesting Question, but, on analysis, seems to 
To linkage, however, 


be not amenable to solution by pure geometry. 
it readily submits itself, as shown below. 

Let MN = h, the 
altitude measured 
from A. Then F, the 
mid-point of MN, can 
be taken as the mid- 
point also of AB. 
Draw LM, SF, CN 
perpendicular to MN, 
and let Gon the base- 
line be such that FC 
equals the median 
given. G, at one- 
third of FC from 
F, will then be the 
centroid of the re- 
quired triangle. Lot FJ equal half the given bisector of the angle B. 
With centre F, and radius FJ, describe the arc JWV; also, at F and J, 
connect a linkage of three links, each equal to FJ, so that FJUV may 
be a variable rhombus. 

It. will at once be evident that the possible range of CA will be small, 
since it must intersect the arc JWV where the join UF does, namely, 
at W; and it must also meet LM where FYV crosses it, namely, at A. 
A thread kept taut between U and F, as the linkage moves, will readily 
indicate W, when A lies on FV as wellason LM. Join AF, and pro- 
duce to B. Then BE, drawn parallel to FW, will be the bisector of 
B, and BS, passing through G, will be the median from B. Moreover 
the perpendicular from A on BE will have its foot where BE crosses 
FS, namely, at X. ABC is the triangle required, or, at least, an ap- 
proximation to it. 


About the General Theory of the Series of Positive Decreasing 
Terms. 


1 (= 1 )/ . 
co oA 6 
af af, af, 


(where @n+1 > aa), 


From 


1 1 1 1 1 Ss 
follow =e ( — 25) Dene eee li 
a? (ansi — an) (0-1) a8) ahi! akaa ie 
[where p> 1], 
1 1 1 1 1 x 
and a & — Ge? nected Se Rika: iii). 
a, (an i= a/an) a/an Vans Anl l ) 


Each one of these relations leads respectively to the following double 
relations :— 


EN 1 e 1 


P Pi nax z p > P. l gnet (iv) ” 
a, @ min [log (an. 1/41) ne 1 n=l@,  @ max [log (an r1/An)\nal 
i 1 se 
a’ a?~'(p—1) min (Qn. 1—An)nal nal a? 
tps Pec Oi 
@ MAX (an1 —an)a a1 (P—1) 
Laer il E 
a Va min (Vani — Vannai "=l în 


1 


> = SS Py 
Roe 
a, Max (/dnei— Van)n-i 


The latter for a Taylor’s series becomes 


artt- P v (az) s ees, a Sy 


min [1; /(a,.120""!)—1//(a,0"))" 27 
8 C7 yi, 
max [1/ (an1 2"*')— 1/7 (an2 aar 

From (v) follows immediately 

: x 1 1 

lim € =) pal Gee a E 
nea \n af lim ah lim (ay .1—@n) (p— 1) 


nex nax 


æ 
Z a,r” 


nal 


and from (vi) follows 


lim ( 


H= 


x 1 1 
a) lim Van. lim (vansi — van) 
hax next 
Note.—I gave formula (i) in the Educational Times of January, 1909. 
The theorems contained by the relations here given, most of them 
new, can be easily developed if the present communication were not 
more than a simple account of the results. There is one, however, 
which deserves a special notice. From (v) and (ix) follows :-—‘‘ In 


order that S x be convergent, it is necessary and sufficient that 
1 An 


lim (a,,1—@,) = ©’’; therefore we must have (@n41—@n) = n” fin), 


and, as Van, + /a, can be put = n? ¢ (n), so from (ix) follows 
tim (3 2-) = gz (re J; 
n aw n An lim Van lim n” `t k(n) ' 


n= nemo 


therefore, ‘‘if p >q, =} is always convergent.” 
1a 


n 


It appears also that the case of lim (s/an+ı— van) = 0 is possible 


nas 


only if p<q. In this case let d = (p—g9); then, ‘‘in order that 


Z =. may be convergent,” it is necessary and sufficient that 
1 Gn 

d 

“jim ( ae: 

moa J/ An 

I think it will be better to add to the preceding a short proof of the 


theorem: “In order that = + may be convergent, it is necessary 


be = 0’’; this follows immediately from (ix). 


nal Ay 
and sufficient that lim (a,.1—4a,) be infinite.” 
naD 

Let us consider the relation 

li (33) ae As e d t 
AS and  imKvVa,.lim(Van.1— Va) lim Van .lim(va/n) 

wa SD Next Te) no 30 
~ jim (anjn) 


(=) saind lim (3 1 ) =0; 
n nawo \n An 


therefore the series S a is uniformly convergent. If lim (an+1— an) is 
neo 


iT} 
n nol 


does not converge as it appears from (viii). In this case it is evident 
that there is an exponent of convergence p= 1+3, where 1 > 6 > 0, 


Now, if lim (@y41—@n) = Œœ, also lim 


ae nat 


finite and > O0, then also lim > 0 and finite; therefore $ J 


Rast 


for which 3 z is uniformly convergent. 
l 
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If lim (a,4:—a@,) =0, 3 i is divergent. 
janx l 


n 


16921. (C. E. Younaman, M.A.)—A rhombus ABCD has one side 
AB fixed and bisected at O. Through O are drawn a pair of rectangular 
hyperbolas ; the asymptotes of one to bisect the angle C, the axes of 
the other to bisect the angle D. Show that the three other points 
common to the pair describe a cardioid, and that the envelope of the 
hyperbola C consists of two equal circles. 


Solution by M. T. NARANIENGAR, M.A. 


noe — 
- ” 


First Part.—Let P' be one of the points of intersection of the rect- 
angular hyperbolas (C) and (D). Take P the mid-point of OP’, and 
join it to C, D, and the mid-point R of CD. PN 

Then PO, CP being conjugate to (C), are equally inclined to the 


asymptote CA. Also, PD, PO being conjugate to (D) are equally in- 


clined to the axes of (D), and therefore to DB, CA, respectively. Hence 


(i) PDFC is cyclic, and therefore DPC is a right angle ; 
(ii) POB—FAO = PCA; 

therefore PRO = 2PCF, 

and ROB = 2FAO = 2POB—2PCA = 2POB— PRO. 

Now let Q be the reflection of R in OP; then QOB + ROB = 2POB, 
so that QOB = PRO = PQO. Thus, OQP is a triangle such that 
QOB = OQP and OQ = OR = 2a, QP = RP = a, so that P traces 
out the cardioid of which AEB is the fixed circle. 

Hence, also, the locus of P’ is a cardioid. 


Second Part. (Partial Solu- Y 
tion.) —Make BO’ = BO, and on 
OO’ describe the equilateral tri- 
angle OXO°, and complete the 


parallelogram CBXY. T 
Then X 6 
BX? = 3.0B* = AB*—OB? := the 


square on radius conju- 
gate to CB in the rect- 
angular hyperbola (C) ; 
therefore CY = BX = radius con- 
Jugate to CB; A 0 B 0" 
therefore Y lies on the rectangular hyperbola. Also the tangent at Y 
and CY are conjugate ; 
therefore the angle between CY and AB is equal to the angle between 
CB and the tangent at Y. In other words, the tangent YT is per- 
pendicular to CB, and therefore to XY. 


Thus the circle with centre X and radius XY (= BC) passes through 
O and O’ and touches the rectangular hyperbola at Y. That is, the 
rectangular hyperbola has this fixed circle for its envelope. 


Note by the PROPOSER. 


This admirable solution makes plain, as corollary, a further property, 
that when a circle (as PFC) rolling on an equal circle (AEB) generates 
a cardioide, three of the points at which it cuts the cardioide form, with 
the fixed centre O, an orthocentric group; for they are the common 
points of two rectangular hyperbolas PCO, PDO, of which OC, OD are 
diameters. 

The second part of the solution, isnot really partial: it-only needs 
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that BX and CY in the figure be taken downwards as well as upwards; | pltickéeriennes des faces du tétraedre dont les sommets ont pour co- 


then the argument as it stands includes both the circles in the Ques- 
tion. 


16905. (R. F. Davis, M.A.)—If FX. FY are equally inclined to a 
fixed direction, and FX.FY = constant, determine the locus of X 
when the middle point of XY describes a straight line [This is the 
locus of the focus of a conic inscribed in a given quadrilateral ; see 
Question 16669 by Mr. C. E. M‘VicKER.] 


Analytical Solution by Professor SangAna, M.A. 


Taking F as origin and the fixed direction through F as initial line, 
the coordinates of X are (r,, 0,), those of Y (rz, *—6,). If those of the 
mid-point of XY be (p, ¢), we have 

psing = 4 (r, +7.) sind, pcosd = $(7,—7,) cos 4. 
Also rira = k? and Apcosp+Bpsing=C. Hence 
4A (r,;—k?/r,) cos 0, + $B (r, + Kri) sin 8, = C. 
Reducing, and putting 1r,cos 6, =x, risin, = y, we get the cubic 
(x? + y?) (Ax + By) —k? (Ax — By) —2C (1? +17) = 0. 
N.B.—To get the result for the conic inscribed in a given quadri- 


lateral, we shall have to use Mr. M‘Vicker’s theorem. The following 
is an independent analytical method :— 


Let the conic (Lz)! + (My)! + (Nz)! = 0, inscribed in the triangle of 
reference, touch the line Ar+pytvz =O; then LaA+M/u+Ni/v = 0. 
The centre (a, 8, y) is given by 


a'(Nb + Mc) = B/(Le+Na) = y/(Ma+No0), 
whence N/{[c (aa + 68 — cy] = L/fa(bB + cy—aa) = M/b (cy + aa — bB). 
We thus get for the locus of the centre 
[a (by +cz—ax)]/A + tb (cz +ax—by) /u + fc (ax + by—cz);/v = 0. 
If the focus be (f, g, h), we have 
gh-'+hg-1+2cosA _ hf-1+fh-1+2cosB _ fg-'+qf-'+2cosC , 
a(bB+cy—au) — b(cy+aa—b8) — ec (aa + bB—cy) ' 


see Question 14289 (Educational Times for August, 1899). Hence the 
locus of the focus is 
1/A (ylz + 2/y+2 cos A) + 1,4 (2/2 +2'2 + 2 cos B)+1/v (x/y + y'x + 2 cosC) 
=v; 
or pva (Y? +2? + 2yz cos A) + vay (27+ x? + 2zx cos B) 
+ Auz (x24 97 + 2ry cos C) = 0. 

If the conic is a parabola, it touches ax + by+cz =0; hence the ene) 
of the focus reduces to 

bex (1/2 + 22?) + cay (2? + x°?) + abz (1? + y*) + (a? + è +c) xyz = 0, : 


which gives (ax + by + cz) (ayz + bzr + cry) = 0. 


We thus get the circumcircle, and we can find the position of F the asymptotes of the hyperbola, 


analytically. 


12522. (H. J. WoopaLL, A.R.C.S.)—Except in particular cases, a 
recurring series may be resolved into two or more geometric pro- 
gressions. 

Solution by J. J. BARNIVILLE, B.A. 


When the generating function is of the nth degree, it can usually be 
resolved into n linear fractions; hence the recurring series can be re- 
solved into n geometric progressions. A series of numbers connected 
by an algebraic relation tends to become equirational, as the greatest 
root predominates. 

‘‘Recurring ’’ series might better be described as “ pseudo-geometric.”’ 


QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION. 


Note on Question 17002. (Professor StkGGaLL.) — The Proposer 
desires to correct the given equations, which should read 
y = (8x—23)/(1—32") and z= (By—y*)/(1—3y’). 
Also in first line of Question 16998 for “d” read “m.” 


17004. (KrisHxa Prasan Dr, M.A. Suggested by Quest. 16950.)— 


If x+iy = f(a+i8), 
prove that dz? + diy? = f' (a+iB) f’ (a—1tB)(da? + dp’). 
17005. (Professor A. DEL ReE.)—Montrer que, si 0), êz, 65, 6, sont 


les racines de l’équation en 6 


—A?—@ 0 0 aa =| = 0, 
0 —p?—6 0 p°B 
0 0 —»?—6 pty 
a B y —h?—@ 


ot A, yu, r, o, B, y, h sont des constantes données, les coordonnées 


ordonneées cartesiennes 


T, = A'a (A? +0,), Yi = w7B/(u? +0), zi = °y (072 4+6,), (0 = 1, ..., 4), 
sont données par les formules 
Ui = af(A? +6), vi = B/(u?+6,), w= 7/(v?+8,), (t= 1,..., 4). 


17006 (J. M. Cxuitp.)—A box will hold 12 coins, either sovercigns 
or shillings. 3 coins are shaken out from the box and are found to be 
2 sovereigns and 1 shilling. Supposing it is not known whether any 
of the remaining coins in the box are sovereigns or shillings, nor: 
whether there are 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9 more; what ought to be paid (i) for 
the privilege of drawing 5 more coins, (ii) to purchase all the contents, 
whether 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9 coins? 

17007. (Lt.-Col. ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, R.E.) — Show that, iff 
M, = (2"—1) be prime, then M, is always expressible in the forms. 
M, = A?+32B? = G?+6H?, and also in one or other of each of the pairs. 
of forms (PTW), (E14), (LF 210), (PF 42u'), except that (TC + 21) 
may sometimes be required instead of (©? + 14°). Give the actual: 
partitions for all values of q up to q = 19. 


17008. (B. A. SwinpEN.)—Required the general solution, in posi- 

tive integers, of the equation in three variables 
x(c+1).y/(y+1) = 2/(z+1). 

17009. (K. S. ParracHari.)—PN is the ordinate of any point P on 
a circle to a fixed diameter OA, O being the centre of the circle. Show 
that (1) the locus of the point where the bisector of the angle AOP; 
meets PN is the inverse of a rectangular hyperbola with respect to a 
vertex ; (2) the co-ordinates of any point on the curve may be expressed 
as x = a(l—m?)/(1 +m’), y = am (L—m?) (14m?) ; 
(3) if the tangent at the point ‘m’ meets the curve again at “ny,” 
then m*+2mny+1=0; (4) the areas of the loop of the curve and of 
the portion intercepted between the curve and its asymptote are re- 
spectively °429a? and 3°571a’. 

17010. (C. M. Ross, B.A.j—Find the condition that the tangents 
at three points on the cubic (x + yx—y; = a* should be concurrent. 


17011. (M. T. NARANIENGAR, M.A.)—The tangent at any point P 
of an ellipse mects the director circle atQ and R. Find the maximum 
ratio of QP : PR. 

7012. (W. F. Brarp, M.A.)—ABC is a triangle inscribed in an 
ellipse with its centroid at the centre of the ellipse. P is the fourth 
point in which the circum-circle of ABC meets the ellipse. Q is the 
fourth point in which the rectangular hyperbola through A, B, C, with 
its asyinptotes parallel to the axes, mects the ellipse. Prove geo- 
metrically that PQ is a diameter of the ellipse. 


17018. (Sarapakanta GANGULI, M.A.)—ABCD is a quadrilateral 
inscribed in a hyperbola. If pu, qa be the lengths of the perpendiculars 
from A on the straight lines drawn through any given point parallel to 
show that 

Dae Qu (LQ BCD) + pe. de (AABD) = pr. qa (AACD) + pu. qa (A ABC). 

17014. (Professor E. HERNANDEz.)---Trouver les tangentes communes- 
aux paraboles qui ont une droite donnée pour directrice et qui passent 
par deux points donnés. 

17015. (W. GaLLATLY, M.A.)—In the triangle ABC a point P travels 
along a given circum-diameter TOT’: the points D, D’ are mutually 
inverse with respect to the circle ABC. If DA: DB: DC =l.im:in, 
prove that the point Q, whose tripolar co-ordinates are 

LAP: m. BP : 1.CP, 
describes a circle passing through D, D’, and therefore cutting the 
circle ABC orthogonally. Determine the centre of this circle, and the 


' line of centres when TOT’ varies. 


17016. (The late Professor CocHEz.)—Construire et calculer les 
côtés des carrés dont les côtés passent respectivement par quatre points. 
donnés A, B, C, D en ligne droite. 


17017. (D. Bropie.)—AB is a fixed diameter of a given circle. OP 
is a movable radius of the same. Join AP, and produce to Q, making 
PQ = OP. Find the locus of Q, and describe the curve. 


17018. (C. E. Younaman, M.A.)—In a series of coaxal circles, each 
equal pair is cut by a third equal circle centred halfway between them ; 
find the locus of the points of section (a) when the series has real 
common points, (b) when it has not. 


17019. (Professor NEUBERG.)—Sur les côtés du triangle ABC on 
construit les triangles équilatéraux BCA’, CAB’, ABC’; les perpen- 
diculaires élevées aux milieux des droites AA’, BB’, CC’ rencontrent 
respectivement les côtés BC, CA, AB aux points A”, B”, ©”. Dé- 
montrer que les droites AA”, BB”, CC” concourent au point de Steiner 
du triangle ABC. 


17020. (Professor Saxsáxa, M.A.)—(i) Prove that, m being an: 
integer and @ = mj/(4m + 2), 
2 sin (2m —1)0— 2 sin (2m — 3)0 + 2sin (2m — 5) £. 7 +(—1)” -l 2sinð =1. 
(Continued on page)s9.) 
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(ii) On the left side of the above identity let the series of the multiple 12881. (Professor OrcuARD, M.A., B.Se.)—A man six feet high, 
angles be expanded in powers of sin @(-. s); prove that the resulting | walking at the rate of 100 yards a minute, crosses a muddy road close 
equations, for m = 1, 2, 3, .... may be put in the following forms: | behind a wheel of a carriage which is going thrice as fast, and in a 

Q,= 0, Q-Q: = 0 Q-Q = 0, 2.5 Qu -1-Qu = 0, , direction at right angles to that of the man’s motion. The diameter 


of the wheel is five feet. If, when the man is four feet from the 
middle of the wheel, the mud is splashed up to the height of seven feet, 
(iii) Investigate some method for writing down the Q's, the first five | will any of it touch him? ee ; ° er 
of which are 2s —1, 4s? + 2s— 1, 8s"—4s?— 4s +1, 16s' + 8st —128s?— 4s 41, i 
32s°— 16s5'— 325% 4 128? +6s—1 

17021. (Professor NARON: )—The sides OI, OJ of a spherical tri- 
angle are quadrants. If P is any point on an are cutting OL, OJ in It is requested that all Mathematical communications should be sent 


' 
A, B, and IP, JP cut OJ, OL in N, M, prove that | to the Mathematical Editor, 
tin OM cot OA + tan ON cot OB = 1, | Miss Constance I. Marks, B.A., 10 Matheson Road, West 
| 
| 


| 

where the Q's are rational algebraical functions of s. | 
! 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kensington, W. 


2a _— ŘŘIMŇŘŘħŘŮĂĖ—— i 


OLD QUESTIONS AS YET UNSOLVED (IN OUR COLUMNS). 


M A lute Professor WorsteNnorLsk, Sc.D.)—If ay =z, “ Mathematics from ‘The Educational Times?” (with 
i Additional Papers and Solutions).* Published by 


cos" Y acos: 1 er hd . 
f Ree NRT ee) See a SI re ey gt and to be had of Fraxcis Hopeson, 89 Farringdon 


12120. (Professor GENESE, M.A. )-—-A bar LM glides along a straight | Street, E.C. Vol. AVH (New sel us) a ready. 
groove ALMB, and carries pulleys at Land M: two strings fastened | Price, to Subscribers, 5s.; to Non-Subscribers, 6s.6d. 
re a heavy partic le, P, pass over L, M, and have their other ends fixed | * Hitherto styled here the ‘ Mathematical Reprint.” 

o pees at A, B. ‘Prove that (1) if the whole be in a vertical plane, P | 
ine deseribe a central conic; also (2) if LM be made to move with 
uniform velocity, the apparatus illustrates Newton's Scholium to | 

Proper y n 3 | THE LONDON MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY. 

12137. (I1. J. Woopann, A.R.C.S.) -Find a relation between the Thursday, December 8th, 1910. —Dr. H. F. Baker, President, in the 
following quantities : Show of C.G. of and weight of railway car- chair. 5 ile tack f 
riages, the gauge and clasticity of the road on which they run, and Miss E. Coddington and Mr. T. C. Lewis were elected members. 
the pe riod and amount of the *‘ pitching and rolling’’ experienced on The following papers were communicated :— 


railway trains. Show how the speed of trains eet: ar result. (1) ‘* Properties of Log: with mico-exponenti. ıl Functions,” (2) t Some 
Results concerning the increase of Functions defined by an Algebraic 


123 aS | 
Cini 03. (Professor de Rocariaxy.) — Posons Ta = biala +10. @ Ditierential Equation of the First Order”: Mr. G. H. Hardy. 
i un nombre entier quelconque, positif ou ue: a eect “Optical Geometry of Motion”: Mr. A. A. Robb i 
que le produit de la somme de trois tri: mnvulaires, T, +Tra+T par la ‘ Note on the Pellian Equation o. Mr T C Lewa 


Bomme de trois tri angulaires Tn +T. +T, est une somme de trois | ; ; i i 
t i m pI $6 aS Theory i 7C “ E .G 
triangulaires eee ee eo eoo Arithmetical Theory of Binary Cubic Forms Mr. G. B. 
= rls. (W. W. Taytor, M.A.)—Find the trilinear equation of the , (1) “On the Integration of Fouricr’s Series,” (2) On the Theory of 
a pular hyperbola which touches GO, GK. at O and K, where G is , the Application of Expansions to Definite-Integrals'’: Dr. W. H. 
ntroid and OK Brocard’s diameter of the triangle ABC. Young. 
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STEVENAGE HOUSE, 


The Educational Supply Association, Ltd., a: vocsosn vianucr, 


MANUFACTURERS of SCHOOL STATIONERY, DESKS, and FURNITURE. 


HYGIENIC SCHOOL FURNITURE 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS 
ON MODERN LINES. 


In Cloth Covered Boxes, 
In Wooden Boxes, 
In Metal Boxes, 


Artistically Japanned and carefully Finished. 


The boxes contain only those instruments that are in every- 
day use, and the contents can be varied to meet individual 
requirements. 

Prices from 1/- to 2/3 per box, 


with reductions in prices for large orders. 


Most of the boxes are fitted with the 
‘ Viaduct Safety” Patent Brass Bow Pencil Compass, 
Special Nickel Set Square, 
Rules with Speolal Markings. 


THE “VIADUCT SAFETY” MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


The ‘‘Safety’’ Mathematical Instruments are provided with a — 


bow head which can be detached and screwed over the steel 
point, thus protecting it from injury when carried in the box 
or placed loosely in the satchel or pocket. One great advantage 
of these ‘‘ Safety Instruments’’ is that if the protecting portion 


is lost an ordinary compass still remains; the compass takes a 


pencil of any, including full, size. 


The ‘Viaduct Safety” Bow Pencil Compass, 6/6 per dozen. 
The ‘Viaduct Safety” Bow Divider, 5/6 per dozen. 


RULED PAPER FOR MATHEMATICS. 


The ruled paper supplied by the Educational Supply Association 
is noted for its quality and the accuracy of its rulings. Papers 


with a great variety of rulings have been prepared, which are — 


supplied simply as paper or made up into books. 


ee a, L ———_ — Sh. ae 


“OWEN'S” SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A Combined Home Work and Mark Book. 


The Special Features of this Journal are as follows :— 

1. It is arranged as a combined Home Work and Mark Book for Day 
Schools. Parents and Teachers see at a glance what progress the 
Scholar is making, with the result of each week's work. 

2. It contains a Summary for each Term which tabulates the Weekly 
Results. 

3. It acts as an effective record of Attendances. 

4. Entailing a minimum of work on the Teacher, it is highly valued 
by Masters and Parents. 

5. It has proved itself a success wherever adopted. 


Specimen sent free to Head Teachers. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUP 


London: Printed by C. F. Hopason & Son, 2 Newton Street, Kingsway, Londen, W.C.; 


PLY ASSOCIATION, LTD., 


MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL STATIONERY, DESKS, AND FURNITURE. 


LONDON, E.C. 


ON SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES. 


| Furniture made of Oak 


At a small advance only on 


Pitch Pine Prices. 


STANTON DESKS. 

In this desk the 
different parts are 
carefully arranged in 
relation to each other; 
the desk portion slides 
backwards and for- 
wards, allowing the 
edge of the desk to 
be vertically over the 
edge of the seat when 
used for writing and 
also providing ample 
room for standing or 
for sitting comfort- 
ably at other times. 
The respective heights 
of desk, seat, and back 
are carefully adjusted. 


THE STANTON DESK. 


Many thousands of these desks have been sold. 


EVERY ARTICLE OF SCHOOL FURNITURE 


is manufactured by the Association at their steam factory, 
Stevenage, Herts. Full particulars will be found in the new 
Illustrated Catalogue just issued, which will be sent free. 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL LABORATORIES 
COMPLETELY FITTED. 


The Association has had a vast amount of experience in this 
class of work, and can consequently guarantee that all the 
work entrusted to them will be carried out in a scientific and 
satisfactory manner. 

Among the works recently carried out are the Laboratories at the 
New Science Rooms at Charterhouse; Merchant Venturers’ 
College, Bristol; New Science Schools at Dulwich College ; 
New Science Rooms, Epsom College. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


REGISTERS. HIGHER SCHOOL SERIES. 
Admission Register. Arithmetic. 
Attendance Register (Form 487). Price Geography. 
Attendance Register ( Form 4861) 1s. each. Grammar. 
Pupil-Teachers’ Register. Published, History. 


COPY BOOKS. 


Four Series published with 4 differens 
writings. 


Upright. 
Semi-Upright. 
Civil Service. 
Sloping Hands 


STEVENAGE HOUSE. 
42 Holborn Viaduct, 
LONDON, E.C. 


and Published by Francis Hopason, 89 Farringdon Street, E.C. 


ANALYSIS BOOKS. 

MARK BOOKS. 

SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 

ORGANIZED SCHOOL } 
GAMES. 


MILLIS’S ARITHMETIC 
AND GEOMETRY. 


(Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class matter. ] 


EDUCATIONA. 


Journal 


THE 


of tbe College 


of Preceptors. 


Vol. LX1V.] New Series, No. 598. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1911. 


( Published Monthly, price, to Non- 


Members, 6d.; by Post, 1d 
la nnnal Subscription, Te. 


OLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.) 


MEMBERS’ MEETING. 

The next Monthly Meeting of the Members will take 
place on Wednesday, the 15th of February, at 7 p.m., 
when Professor J. ADAMS will read a Paper on ‘‘ The 
Art of Omission in Teaching.” 

A discussion will follow the reading of the Paper. 

Members have the privilege of introducing their 
friends. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


The First Course of Lectures No amih Annual 
Series), by Prof. J. Anams, M.A., -P., on 
* The Psychology essential to Efficient Rki in School,” 
will commence on Thursday, February 9th, at 7 p.m. 

This Course will to a certain extent pre or the 
Examinations of the College in connexion with the Asso- 
ciateship, the Licentiateship, and the Fellowship; but 
ve main purpose will be to present the facts of oho: 
logy in such a way as to enable the teacher to make use 
of them in the practical work of the School. The work 
will be so arranged as to give the students an opportu- 
nity of comparing the results of their experience with 
the latest results of psychological resea into educa- 
tional processes. e Lectures will be illustrated by 
frequent references to ihe work in all classes of Schools, 

e Fee for the Course is Half-a Guinea, 

The Lectures will be delivered on Thursday Evenin 

at 7 o'clock, at the College, Bloomsbury Square, W. 


For Syllabus, see p. 46. 


EXAMINATIONS, 


Dipiomas. — The next Sumner Examination of 
Teachers for the Diplomas of the College will com- 
mence on the 28th of August, 1911. 


Practicai Examination for Certificates of 
Api to Teach.—The next Practical Examina- 
tion will be held in February, 1911. 


pcincats Examinations.—The Midsummer 
Rxamination for Certificates will commence on the 
27th of June, 1911, 


Lower Forms Examinations. — The Mid- 
ae i will commence on the 27th of 
une 


Professional PreliminaryExaminations.— 
Toe Examinations are held in March and September. 
To The Boring ng l apes in 1911 will commence on the 

o 


ee and Examination of 8chools. 
—Inspectors and Examiners are appointed by the 
Coll for the Inspection and Examination of Public 
and Private Schools. 


The Regulations for the above Examinations can be 
obtained un application to the Secretary. 


0. R. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


U VERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Oandidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are strony 
recommended as suitable for those who are or in 
be teachers. 

Examinations are held at Aberdeen, ie 
Blackburn, Peai g ton, Bristol, aran Croydon, OD- 

» Bdinburg Glasgow, , Inverness 
London, Movctcatar,. g pt tape 
, Not » Oxford, 8t. Andrews, 8 
Swansea, and several other 
Information the Examinations may be ob- 


towns. 


from the BBCRETART, L.L.A. Scheme, The 


University, 8t. Andrews. 


ONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
(Incorporated.) 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, Lonpon, W. 
Patron: His GRACE THE DUKE OF LEEDS. 
Dr. F. J. Kann, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
G. Aveustvus HOLMES, Esq., Director of Examinations. 


EXAMINATIONS, LOCAL AND HIGHER. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION in PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN, VIOLIN, SINGING, ELOCUTION, THE. 
ORY of MUSIC, &c., will be held in London and 
over 400 Local Centres in APRIL, when Certificates will 


be ted to all successful candidates 
e Higher Examinations for the Di lomas of Asso- 
ae “A. .C.M.), Licentiate (I..L.C.M.), the Teachers’ 


loma (L.0.M. j, and Fellowship (F. L.C.M.) take place 
UNE, JULY, and DECEMBER. 
Nee LocaL CENTRES ma may be formed ; application 
for particulars should be made to the Secretary. 
SCHOOL CENTRE examinations may also be arranged. 
Details in the special School Syllabus. 
SYLLABUS for 1911 is NOW READY, and, with 
Annual Report and Forms of Entry, may be had of the 
SECRETARY. 


In the Educational Department students are received 
and thoroughly trained under the best Professors at 
moderate fees. The College is open 10 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. 

A COURSE of TRAINING in oforte and Singing 
for Teachers is held at the College 

A SHORT SERIES of Tecson i mn special Subjects may 


_| be had at Vacation and other times. 


T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 


Educational Handwork Association. 


President—The Right Hon. A. H. DYKE ACLAND. 


Summer Courses 


IN ALL BBANCHES OF 


EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK 


WILL BE HELD AT 


SCARBOROUGH 
from July 3lst to August 26th, 1911. 
Students are prepared for the Examinations of the 
BOARD OF EXAMINATIONS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
HANDWORK and the OITY AWD GUILDS OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE by specially qualified Teachers. 
Hostel accommodation provided. 


For particulars write to J. SPITTLE, Hon. Sec., 
Fitzwilliam Street West, Huddersfield. 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


For London University 
MATRIC., INTER., & lei 
B.Sc., B.Se. (Econ.), 


FREE GUIDE R. A. 


POSTAL TUITION 


on application to 
THE SECRETARY. 


MEDIOAL SOHOOLS. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


(For particulars of the above, see following pages.) 


TRAINING AND OTHER OOLLEGES, &c. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF EDIN- 
BURGH, &c. 

UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 

UNIVERSITY OF RENNES. 

CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE. 

ST. GEORGE’S TRAINING COLLEGE. 

TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS OF THE 
DEAF, 11 FITZROY SQUARE. 

UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL COLLEGE. 

NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 

CLOUGH’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 

CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES. 

UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION POSTAL INSTITU- 
TION. 

BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 

BURLINGTON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 

DENMARK HILL GYMNASIUM. 

CHERWELL HALL. 

PORTLAND ROAD GYMNASIUM. 


(For particulars of the above, see following pages.) 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATIONS. 


For each of the Last Eight Years 


ABOVE 


ONE 
THOUSAND 
U.C.C. 
STUDENTS 


have passed 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS. 


FREE GUIDE 


To Matriculation, and» FREE GUIDES to 
the Higher Examinations, of London 
Univoraity, cpost\ free from the SECRETARY, 
C.,Burlington House, Cambridge. 
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UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL.| "(HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Prospectuses and fnll particulars of any of the follow- 
ing will be forwarded on application :— 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE— 

MEDICINE AXD SURGERY. 

DENTAL SURGERY. 

PuBLic HEALTH. 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGES. 
SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 
EVENING CLASSES. 

JAMES RAFTER, Registrar. 


Pe 


HE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF TRE R.A.M. anD B.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
LOCAL CENTBE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and November 
at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March-April 
at all Centree, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November-December also. En- 
tries for the March-April Rxaminations close Wednes- 
day, February 8, 1911 (or, with extra fee, February 16). 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (8yllabus B), 

Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
vis., March-April, June-July, and October-November. 
Entries for the March-April Examinations close Wed- 
nesday. February 1, 1911 (or, with extra fee, Feb- 

ruary 9). 
imen Theory Papers set in past years ( Local Centre 
or 1) can be obtained on application. Price 3d. 


set, per year, post free. 
Pethe 4 offers annuslly SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or R.C.M. for two or three years. 

llabuses A and B, entry forms, and any further 
information will be sent post free on application to— 

JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 

Telegrams: ‘‘ Associa, London.”’ 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 


BreaMs BUILDINGS, E.C. 


ADVANCED COURSES in FRENCH COMPOSI- 
TIONS and ESSAYS and in ROMANCE PHILOLOGY 
for Teachers and Post-graduate Students by Messrs. 
V. E. KASTNER and J. S. WESTLAKE, on Tuesday and 
Thursday 6-7, term commencing on Tuesday, 10th Janu- 


ary, 1911. 
Particulars on application to SECRETARY. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 


BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, ELC. 


NEW SESSION COMMENCED 28SEPTEMBER, 1910. 
The College provides Day AND EVENING COURSES 
for DEGREES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, LAW8 AND ECONOMICS 
under RECOGNISED TEACHERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
SU BSRCTS: Classics, English, French, German, Logic, 
History, Geography, Economics, Mathematics, Chem- 
istry, Physics, Botany. Zoology, Geology. , 
Post-graduate and Research Work in well-equipped 
Laboratories. 
Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

Recognized by the Board of Education, by the 
Oxford University Degacy for Secondary Training, 
and by the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal — Miss CATHERINE I. Dopp, M.A. 

(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London 
Teacher’s Diploma and the Cambridge Teacher's 
Certificate. 

FrREs... .. for the Course from £65. 

Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with 

n degree on entry. There isa Loan Fund. 


S ENGLISH MISTRESS, B.A. 


Advanced Arithmetic, Mathematics, Latin, Greek, 
History, Literature, Geography, conversational French, 
German, Music, Drill, Games, ‘‘ A good worker, intelli- 

t, gentle, and capable.” — 4,499 B, Hooper's, 13 
exert Street, London. Others. List gratis. 


Recognized by the Board of Education as a Training 
College for Secondary Teachers. 


Principal: Miss M. H. Woop, M.A., Litt.D., 
Classical Tripos. Cambridge, Girton College. 


A residential College providing a year’s professional 
training for Secondary Teachers. 

Preparation for the London and the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diploma. Ample opportunity for practice 
in teaching science, languages, mathematics, and other 
subjects. Fees £75and £65. Admissions in January and 
September. 

For particulars of admission, scholarships, bursaries, 
and loan fund apply—The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


T. GEORGES TRAINING 

COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS IN 

INTERMEDIATE AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
EDINBURGH. 


This College provides a year’s Professional Training 
for educated women who intend to Teach. 

The Course is supervised by the Edinburgh Provincial 
Committee for the Training of Teachers and is recog- 
nized by the Scotch Education Department and by the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 

Prospectus and further particulars from the Principal, 
E. STEVENSON, 5 Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


RAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF AND 
SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND DUMB CHILDREN. 
On the Pure Oral System. 

11 FITZROY SQUARE, LoNpon, W. 

There are several Vacancies for Students and Pupils 
at this Training College and School. Good Appoint- 
ments are easily obtainable by Students on the comple- 
tion of their training. For ull particulars apply to the 
DIRECTOR. 


ENMARK HILL PHYSICAL 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 


(a) EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
for English and Swedish Gymnastics and Sports. 
(6) REMEDIAL DEPARTMENT 
for Massage and Remedial Swedish Movements. 


Principal: Miss E. SPELMAN STanerr, M.B.C.P.E. 
and S.T.M., Sunray Avenue, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


ORTLAND ROAD GYMNASIUM, 


_Lonpon, W.—Students thoroughly trained for 
Public Examination. Duration of Course, 2 to 3 years. 
Mistresses supplied to Schools for all branches of Phy 
sical Work. Gymnastics, Hygienic Exercises, Dancing, 
and Remedial Work.—Miss TOLLEMACHE, M.B.C.P.E., 


id 


113 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


UNIVERSITE DE RENNES (France). 


FRENCH COURSE for FOREIGNERS 
OF BOTH SEXES. 

WINTER TERM: From 15 Nov. to 15 Feb. 
SUMMER TERM: From 1 March to 8 June. 
DIPLoMAs. 

Diplòmes de Langue et Littérature Françaises; Doctorat. 
Reduction of 50 % on railway fares from Dieppe or 


Calais to Rennes. Apply for Prospectus to 
Prof. FEUILLERAT, Faculté des Lettres, Rennes. 


BERDARE HALL, CARDIFF.— 


RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


Principal: Miss KATE HURLBATT. 


Fees £42. 10s., £36, and £32 per annuin. Coll tui- 
tion fees £10 per annum. Scholarships of £25 and £20, 
and Exhibitions of £10, awarded on the result of Scholar- 
ship Examination of University College, Cardiff, to be 
held in April. Students prepare for the B.A. and 
B.8c. Degrees of the University of Wales, and a Medical 
School and Department for Secondary, Elementary, 
and Kindergarten Training are attached to the College. 
Students with recogni academic qualifications can 
enter in October or January, for one year’s Secondary 
Training Course. Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


MRS. BMIL BHHNKE. 


| 
VOICE TRAINING for SPEAKING. 


Author of the ‘‘ SPEAKING VOICE” 
(Curwen, Ltd.). 


STAMMERING and all other Speech and Voice 
Defects cured. 


Author of “STAMMERING,” “CLEFT PALATE 
SPEECH,” “ LISPING,”’ by post 1s. 14d. 


18 EaRu’s COURT SQUARE, LONDON. 


NORMAL 


FREE GUIDES. 


These Guides are supplied tis to all who 
mention this paper and state they intend sitting 
for examination. 


Free Guides. 


PAGES 
Oxford & Camb. Local 128 
6G: s see eon eee 90 
L.C.P. S SY .. 98 
Matriculation (London) 92 
Matriculation (Wales) 72 
Northern Matric. .. 60 
Froebel Guide .. . 56 
L.L.A. Guide __... ct. Ode 
Preliminary Cert. 120 
Certificate : 100 
Testimonials from hundreds 


of succeasful pu ils sent on 
application. 


NORMAL CORR. COLLEGE, 


47 MELFORD Roap, East DULWICH, S8.E., and 
110 AVONDALE SQUARE, Lonpoy, B.B. 


JOINT ACENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, Lonpor, W.C. 

(Under the management of a Committee appointed b 
the Teachers’ Guild, College of Preceptors, H 
Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant 
Mistresses,and Welsh County Schools Association.) 


'TE!S Agency has been established for 


the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 
No Registration Fees are charged to members of the 
above Associations, and their Commissions are reduced. 


Hours for Interviews: 


11 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. ; 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 


When possible, special appointments should be 
` Registrar, Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


THE JOINT SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY. 


23 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


M by a Committee of Representatives of the 
following Bodies :— 

HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MASTERS. 
COLLECE OF PRECEPTORS. TEACHERS’ CUILD. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION of ASSISTANT MASTERS. 
ASSOCIATION OF TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
ASSOCIATION OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
WELSH COUNTY SCHOOLS. 

Registrar: Mr. E. A. VIRGO. 


The object of this Agency is to render assistance 
at a minimum cost to Masters seeking appointments. 


The lowest possible fees are therefore charged. 
A PROSPECTUS will be sent ON APPLICATION. 


Interviews(preferably by Pppomi menn 12 p.m.-1.30 p.m. 
and 3 p.m.-6.30 p.m. turdays, 12 p.m.-1 p.m, 
Telephone—City 2257. 


Tenth Edition, 12mo, price 38s. 6d. 


fNHE ILLUSTRATED PUBLIC 


SCHOOL SPEAKER AND READER, based on 
Grammatical Analysis, comprising a choice Selection of 
ieces for Reading and Recitation, anno for 
xpression, Emphasis, and Pauses, and illustrated by 
Diagrams and Figures ene a the eye the appro: 
priate gestures and positions ; which is added a 
selection of Greek, Latin, French, and German Extracts, 
suitable for ‘‘ Speech Days ’’ at Public Schools. 


Lonpow :“Lonauans & Co., PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 
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| < University Tutorial _ Messrs. 
CENTRAL College TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 


T UTO R i AL (Affiliated to University Correspondence College). Gducational Agents, LTD., 
C LASS ES. 158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, 


LONDON, W. 
(22nd YMAR.) 


Directors : 
S. A. TRUMAN. F. E. KNIGHTLEY. 
JAMES HEARD, B.A. 
(Trinity College, Cambridge) 


MORNING, AFTERNOON, and EYENING 
CLASSES and CORRESPONDENCE and 
PRIVATE TUITION for:— l 


1. MATRICULATION. Day and Evening Classes Telegrams — “TUTORESS, LONDON.” 
2. INTERMEDIATE and FINAL B.A. ae Telephone Nor Ae Oly: 
and B.Sc. This Agency is under distinguished patrona 
3. PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY; MATRICULATION Me Many of our leading Sokoot, T 
(2nd Class College of Preceptors). . ADA 
4. A.C.P. and L.C.P. DIPLOMA AND OTHER 
ae A.—EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT. 
Also Private and Correspondence Tuition} LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS | i) assistant MASTERS & TUTORS. 
in separate subjects for Matriculation and are just commencing at MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro. 
Degree Examinations. duce University and other qualified ENGLISH 


Schools and Privato Families. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL COLLEGE. and FOREIGN MASTERS and TUTORS tr 


Over 2,000 Successes in 20 years. l 
During the year 1910, University Tutorial College (ìi) ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 


Prospectus and all particulars can be obtained Students gained V4 Successes at MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLRY intro- 
vy applying to the Principal— To nig: Wandewetioi a ne ple and: other d ana 
n 4 Va 


Mr. ALEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.), F.1.C., F.C.8., to Girls’ and Boys’ Schools, 


Vernon House, Full particulars of Classes and Private Tuition, for 


Matriculation, Inter, Science and Arts, B.Sc, and B.A.. | (iii) LADY MATRONS AND HOUSE- 


rrr 


Sicilian Avenue, First Medical, College of Preceptors, and other Exami- KEEPERS. 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C., | nations may be had, post free, from MESSRS, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro. 
i , duce well qualified and experienced LADY 
who can be interviewed daily from 10 a.m. to The Principal, MATRONS, HOUSEKREPERS, and HOUSE 
5 p.m. Evening interviews by appointment University Tutorial College, MISTRESSES to Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, 


only. Red Lion Square, Holborn, W.C. 
No charge is made to Principals, and no charge 


of any kind is made to caudidates unless an en- 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION |TUITION BY he terma are most reasonable, 0 o7" ROD 
a CORRESPONDENCE. | B—ScHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Manager: Mr. B. 8. WBYMOUTH, M.A. For MATRICULATION, B.A, A.C.P, and| A separate Department, under the direct 

Assistant Manager: Miss J. WATSON, M.A. other Examinations: and for independent | nanagement of one of the Principals, is devoted 

Study. entireiy to the negotiations connected with 

17 RED LION SQUARE, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. SUBJEOTS. the Transfer of Schools and Introduction of 
| Latin. Aritiinetic, pe canis: Botany. Partners. 

; ay ae - Greek, Algebra, inglish. 'hysies, ` ° 

Frendi: Geometry, History. Logic, : MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIG HTLEY, being 

POSTAL PREPARATION German, Higher Math, Chemistry, Psychology, |in close and constant communication with the 

Economics, Book-keeping. Principals of nearly all the chief Girls’ and 

FOR TAE STAFF consists of Griduates of Oxford, Cam- Boys’ Schools in the United Kingdom, to blade 

bridge, London, Dublin, and Royal Universities, Prize- | of whom they have had the privilege of acting 


men, Xe. as Agents, and having on their books always a 
UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. Intending Students should write fully tothe Principal— | large number of thoroughly genuine Schools 


Ma. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. (Lond. & Oxon.), for Sale and Partnerships to negotiate, ag well 
BURLINGTON CORRS POND ERCE COLLEGE as the names and requirements of numerous 


: i ws laondon, W.G. would-be purchasers, can offer unusual facilities 
164 Birkbeck Bank Chainbers, london, W-C. | tor satisfactorily negotiating the TRANSFER of 


SCHOOLS, and arranging PARTNERSHIPS. 


No charye is made to Purchasers, and there ia 
no charge to Vendors unless a Sale or Partner- 


AX GLO-SWISS INSTITUTE. | ship be effected through this Agency. 


U.E.P.I. Candidates have passed the M.D. (London) 
during the last nine years; nine of these obtained the LAUSANNE. 


gold medal, 


a | 493 All communications and inquiries are treated 
setae Gaeta: Wise i eee a HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR SONS OF in the strictest considence. 
Pe re ate T naidates ave, hrmg the Tas onrreen ’ i 
vears, passed various groups in the Cambridge Higher GENTLEMEN: C. — PUPILS’ DEPARTMENT, 
Yocal (148 in the First Class), gaining 285 marks of n A 
Distinction, Best in Switzerland. Limited number. Special in- MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY have 
dividual attention given to each hoy. English system. | & carefully organized Department for the 
4 46 Home life. i introduction of Pupils to Schools and other 
Educational Establishments. No charge ts 


l French spoken throughout. 
U.E.P.I. Candidates have passed the Oxford Higher] References: H. W. Faire, Esq.. 168 West Hill, Putney 


Local during 1903-10. ee a en ree ae 

Heath, London; H.B.M. Consul, A. Galland, Esq., 
SPECIAL PREPARATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS. | Lausanne: R. Courtneidge, Esq., Shaftesbury Theatre,  LWIGNTLEY costs mron and cer fal euention 
’ 


ete Ee ee every effort being made to save olients as muoh 
time and trouble as possible. 


mude for registration. 


GUIDBE TO THB CAMBRIDGE HIGHER C.P. SILK HOOD FOR SALE. 


LOCAL BXAMINATION (34 pages) sent 12s. 6d.. cost 31s. 6d. In splendid condition.— SESE 
Gratis to Candidates: 1s. to Non-candidates. CURATE, Walton-le-Dale, Preston. Full particulars will be fortorrdad on application, 
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MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


A SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY 0F\" 


LONDON. 


The Hospital and Medical School are fully 
equipped for teaching the entire curriculum, 
including instruction in Maternity Wards which 
have recently been added to the Hospital. 


HOSPITAL APPOINTMENTS. 

In addition to Clerkships and Dresserships. 
Sixteen Resident Appointments are annually 
open to all General Students. Also Medical, 
Surgical, and Obstetric Registrars are appointed 
annually. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 


Scholarships and Prizes to the value of over 
£1000 are awarded annually. 


Full particulars may be obtained on appli- 
cation to 


H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Dean of the Medical School, 
Middlesex Hospital, London, W. 


LONDON HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


HE SUMMER SESSION 
COMMENCES on MAY Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest in England : 922 beds are in 
constant use: In- patients lust year, 14,990; Out-patients, 
255,691 : accidents. 15,067; major operations, 4,438, 

APPOINTMENTS, — 137 qualitied Appointments 
are made annually; more than 150 Dressers, Clinical 
Clerks, &e., every three months. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES, — Thirty-seven 
Scholarships and Prizes are given annually, Seven 
Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September, 
Students entering in May will be eliginle to compete, 

Enlargement of the Hospital and College, 

Athletic Ground, Residence, &c. 

For Prospectus and full information apply personally 


or hy letter to WILLIAM WRIGHT, Dean. 
London Hospital Medical College, 
Mile End, E. 


ORRESPONDENCE TUITION, 


Classes or Private Lessons in all Subjects for all 
Examinations, &c., at moderate fees. Special tuition 
for MEDICAL Prelims. and Diptoma Exams. Many 
recent successes.—F, J. BORLAND, B.A., L.C.P. (Science 
and Math. Prizeman), Victoria Tutorial College, 
28 Buckingham Palace Road, 8.W.; and Stalheim, 
Brunswick Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

Schools visited and Examinations conducted 


READY IN 


MARCH. 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The SUMMER SESSION will begin on May 1st, 1911. 


(Students who have recently passed the College of 
Preceptors” Examination are advised to enter forthwith 
repare for the Conjoint Examinations in July next.) 
‘he Hospital contains 618 Beds, which are in constant 
occupation, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Five Scholarships 
will be competed for in September, 1911. Twoin Arts of 
the valne of £100 and £50, and three in Science of the 
value of £150, £60, and £50, Students who enter in 
May. if otherwise eligible, are able to compete. 

APPOINTM ENTS.— Hospital appointments are made 
strictly in accordance with the merits of the Candidates, 
and without extra payment, 

DENTAL SCHOOL.—A recognized Dental School is 
attached to the Hospital, which atfords to Students all 
the instruction required fora Licence in Dental Surgery, 

PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded to 
Students in their various years, amounting in the 
aggregate to more than £650. 

RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE.—The Residential Col- 
lege accommodates about 50 Students in addition to the 
Resident Staff of the Hospital. It contains a large 
Dining Hall, Reading Room, Library, and Gymnasium 
for the use of the Students’ Clab, 

For Prospectus, particulars of the Scholarshi S, and 
further information, apply to the Dean, Dr. H. L. EASON, 
Guy's Hospital, London Br idge, N.E. 


WV ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
BROAD SANCTUARY AND CAXTON STREET, N.W. 


The Summer Session begins on April 24th. 


Special Terms given to Sons of Medical Men, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

On April Hth and 12th the following Scholarshi 
may be competed for by students entering in t 
Stunmer Session :—- 

University Scholarship Ae, £00. 

Two in Arts .., ; .. £00 and £40. 

Two in Science £00 and £40, 
For Prospectus and further particulars, apply to 


E. ROCK CARLING, F.R.C.S., Dean. 


OYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 
OF EDINBURGH, ROYAL COL- 
LEGE OF SURGEONS OF EDINBURGH, 
& ROYAL FACULTY OF PHYSICIANS 
& SURGEONS OF GLASGOW. 


Copies of Regulations for the Triple Qualification of 
this Board (L.R.C.P.E., L.R.C.S. F5., and L.R.F.P. 
S.G.), containing dates of Professional Examinations iar 
year 1911, Curriculum, &e., may be had on application 
to JAMES ROBERTSON, Solic itor, 54 George ee 
Edinburgh, Inspector and Treasurer for Edinburgh 
from ALEXANDER Duncan, B.A., LL.D., Faculty Hall, 
242 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, Inspector aud Treasurer 
for Glasgow, 


Now RBADY. 
Sixty-second Edition. Price 2s. 
[HE CHILD’S GUIDE TO KNOW- 
LEDGE. 
By A Lapy. 
The Original and Authorized Edition brought. down to 
the present time, 
London: 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & Co., Ltd. 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 


(EsTABLISHED OVER 70 YRARS.) 


Proprietora :— 


Messrs, GRIFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL & SMITH. 


Offices :—-34 Bedford Street, Strand; and 
22 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address :—“ Scholasque, London.” 
Telephone :--7021 Gerrard. 


Scholastic. 


Head Masters and Principals of Public and 
Private Schools desirons of engaging qualified and 
well recommended English or Foreign Resident, Non- 
resident, or Visiting Assistant Masters, ean have eligible 
Candidates introduced to them (free of charge) by 
stating their requirements to Messrs, GRIFFITHS, 
SMITH, POWELL & SMITH. 


A List of Easter (1911) Vacancies will be 
forwarded on uppheation to Graduates and other 
well qualified Assistant Masters secking appoint- 
ments for next term, 

Schools Transferred and Valued. Partner- 
ships arranged. Wo charge unless sale 
effected. List of Boys’ and of Girls’ Schools 
and School Partnerships for Sale, sent Gratis 
to intending Purchasers, TO WHOM NO 
COMMISSION IS CHARGED. 


Assistant Mistresses. 

Head Mistresses and Principals of Public 
and Private Schools requiring Bnglish or 
Foreign Assistant Mistresses can, on appli- 
cation to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, SMITH, 
POWELL & SMITH. have suitable Candidates 
placed in immediate communication with 
them free of charge. 

A List of Easter (1911) Vacancies will be 
forwarded to English and Foreign Assistant 
Mistresses and other Teachers on applica- 
tion. Liberal Salaries. 


l for all Fixaminations 
a end on al 


SECOND-HAND at HALF PRICES! 


Thousands of new and second-hand Books. New at 25% 
Discount. Catalogues free: state wants. Books bought. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 135 Charing Cross Road, London W.C. 


Subjects. 


Twentieth Edition. 


FESAR’S COMMENTARIES ON 
THE GALLIC WAR. By A. K. ISBISTER, M.A., 
LL.B., late Dean of the College of Preceptors, 


BOOKS 1-V. With Notes Critical and 
Explanatory, a Vocabulary of all the 
words in the Text, and Easy Reading 


Lessons for Beginners PETENS prico 3s. 6d. 
BOOKS I-VII. do. do. 4s. 6d. 
Do. (without the Reading Lessons) 4s. Od. 


Twenty-fifth Edition. 
BOOK I. (with Vocabulary, Reading 


Lessons, &C.) .........cccccscescececscccceecceacs ls. 6d. 


Lonpon: Lonemans & Co., PATERNOSTER Row, B.C. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., free by post. 


To Members of the College the price is 1s., or 1s. 6d. free by post. 


THE CALENDAR OF THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


FOR 1911—12: 


Containing all information respecting the objects and operations of the College, Lists of Officers, Examiners, and Members, the 
Regulations of the various Examinations, §c., with an Appendia containing the following Examination Papers :— 


1. Papers set at Examination of Teachers for Diplomas, Midsummer, 1910. 


2. Do. do, do. 


4, Do. do. do. 


5. Papers set at Professional Preliminary Examination, March, 1910. 
Christmas, 1910. | 6. Do. do. do. September, 1910. 
3. Papers set at Examination of Pupils for Certificates, Midsummer, 1910. | 7. Papers set at Lower Forms Examination ... ... Midsummer, 1910. 
Christinas, 1910. | 8. Do. do. | dit .. Christmas, 1910, 
*,* Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 may be had separately, price, free by post, 7d. cach set. Nos, 7 and 8, price, free by post, 33d. each set. 
The Diploma Papers are to be had only In the ‘‘ Calendar.” 
FRANCIS HODGSON. 89 FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON. E.C. 
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UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Chancellor: The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., D.C.L., LL.D., &e. 

Rector: The Right Hon. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P., LL.D. 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor: Sir WILLIAM TURNER, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Se., M.B., &e. 
Secretary of Senatus: Professor Sir LUDOVIC J. GRANT, Bart., B.A., LL.D. 


The Winter Session begins about the beginning of October and closes about the middle of March; the Summer Session extends from about the beginning 
of May to July. 

The University embraces Six Faculties, viz.: Arts, Science, Divinity, Law, Medicine and Surgery, aul Music, iv all of which full instruction 
is given and Degrees are conferred. There are many different avenues to the Arts Degree, the graduation subjects embracing English, History, Modern Languages. 
Science, &c., besides Ancient Languages, Philosophy, Mathematies, &c. The Widening of the Arts Curriculum permits, to a greater extent than formerly, the Combination 
of Arts, Science, Medical or Special Studies, and it has been shown by successes of Edinburgh students in the Civil Service Examinations that it is possible to combine 
study for Degrees in Arts, Science, or Law with preparation for this and other Speciul Examinations. In addition to the Ordinary and Honours Degrees in Arts, 
the Higher Degrees of D.Litt., D.Phil., and D.Sc. are conferred. A Schoolmaster’s Diploma of two grades is conferred : viz., a Secondary School Diploma for 
Masters of Arts with Honours, and for Graduates in Pure Science, and a General Diploma for those who have taken the ordinary Degree of M.A. or the Degree of 
B.Se. The Secondary School Diploma is recognized by the English Board of Education as qualifying for Registration as a Secondary School Teacher. The General Diploma 
is recognized by the English Board of Education and the Scotch Education Departinent as qualifying for employment in State-aided Schools, Education in Military 
Subjects is given in connexion with the scheme of allotment of Army Commissions to Graduates of the University. Degrees in Science (B.Sc. and D.Sc.) may be 
(uken in Pure Science, Engineering, and in Public Health, and the Degree of B.Sc. in Agriculture and in Forestry. There are fully equipped 
Science Laboratories, and other necessary appliances, in all these Depurtments. The curriculum in Divinity affords a thorough training in Theological subjects, 
and in Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac. The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.) is conferred. The Law Faculty, besides furmshing the professional equipment 
necessary for those intending to practise in Scotland, contains Chairs in Jurisprudence and Public International Law, Constitutional Law and History, Roman 
Law, and Political Economy, as also Lectureships in other important branches of Law, and is thus adapted for students preparing for the Civil Service Examinations, 
and for legul, political, and administrative appointments generally. The Degrees of Bachelor of Laws (LUL.B.) and Bachelor of Law (B.L.) are conferred, The Faenlty 
of Medicine has a full curriculum in Medicine and Surgery, and is equipped with yery extensive Laboratories and all other necessary appliances for Practical 
Teaching. Ample facilities are afforded for Clinical Instruction at the Royal Infirmary, Maternity Hospital, Royal Hospital for Sick Children, Hospital for 
Infectious Diseases, and Royal Asylum for the Insane. Four Degrees in Medicine and Surgery are conferred by the University, viz.: Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), 
Bachelor of Surgery (Ch. B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of Surgery (Ch.M.), and these Degrees qualify for practice Chrouehout His Majesty’s dominions, 
and for admission to the Naval, Military, and other Public Medical Services in the United Kingdom. A Diplorna in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene 
(D.T.M. & H.) is conferred on Gradnates in Medicine of the University. A University Certificate in Tropical Diseases is also conferred on qualified 
Medical Practitioners who have attended Courses in the University on practical Bacteriology and Tropical Discases. In Musie also there is a full course of study for 
graduation, and the Degrees of Mus. B. and Mus. D. are conferred, 


The University Staff consists of 41 Professors, 62 Lecturers, and over 50 Assistants and Demonstrators. The annual amount available for Fellowships, Scholarships, 
Bursaries, Prizes, &e., is about £18,660. Facilities ave afforded for research in scientific and other subjects, 


Women may attend the Classes in Arts, Science, Divinity, Law, and Music, and they are admitted to graduation in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine, and Music; the 
training for Degrees in Medicine being afforded by well equipped extra-academical Schools, 


Information regarding Matriculation, the Curricula of Study for Degrees, &e., the Examinations for Fellowships, Scholarships, &e., may be obtained from the DEANS 
OF THE FACULTIES, or from the CLERK OF SENATUS: and full details are given in the University Calendar, published by JAMES THIN, 55 South Bridge, Edinburgh — 
price by post 3s. 6d. The Preliminary and Degree Examination papers in each of the Faculties are also publisher by Mr. Jawns THEN, viz. —Arts and Science Preliminary 
pipers and Bursary papers, 1s, ; : Medical Preliminary papers, 6d. Degree papers: Arts, ls. ; Science, 9d, ; ; Divinity, Law, Medicine, and Music, 6d. cach, 


1911. By authority of the Senatus, L. J. GRANT, Secretary of Senatus. 


Cfougs’s 
Correspondence Coffeae. 


The Oldest and Most Successful Correspondence College. 


New Sections of Classes for the following E ; 
ew Sections o a xams. are PRI NTING FOR SCHOOLS 


POSES. 
A.C.P. August, 1911; January, 1912. AND EDUCATIONAL PURPOSE 


Prospectuses, Reports, Testimonials, Magazines, &c. 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SENIOR LOCALS.| THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 
Oxford. March, 1911; Cambridge. July, 1911. 


Telegrams : “ RupRESS, RUGBY.” Nat. Tel.: 90 Rugby, 
i July, 1911. K Dec., 1911. 


MATRICULATION. June, 1911; September, 1911; 


— “Plasticine for the 
L.L.A, May, 1911; May, 1912. 


Hy 9 
HIGHER FROEBEL, SPECIAL SHORT COURSE Science Teacher. 
————— FOR JULY, 1911. 


Immediate application necessary. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC (lnstituted 1872) 


Chairman of Board: SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: G. B. BAMBRIDGE, F.T.C.L., F.R.4.M. 
Director of Examinations: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 

Students may enter at any time, and are received for a single subj ect or the 
course, Day and Evening instruction, also by correspondence in Theoretical 
subjects. Thirty Open Scholarships te able at the College, entitling holders to 
free tuition, Prospectus on upplication— 

SHELLEY FISHER, Srerelary, 

Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 


A new booklet that will be useful to many teachers, showing 

how Harbutt’s Plasticine can be used in the Physical 

Laboratory, in teaching Cubical Contents, also in Photography 
and in many other ways. 


For Prospectus, Syllabus, Plan, Terms, and full particulars 
of any of CLOUGH'S CLASSES, write to 


THE SECRETARY, 
Clough’s Correspondence College, 
TEMPLE CHAMBERS, 
LONDON, E.C. 


From any School Bookseller, or, post free 4d., from 


_WM. HARBUTT, A.R.O.A., 
225 Bathampton, Bath. 
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COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


Lectures for Teachers 


ON THE 


SCIENCE, ART, AND HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


THE PSYCHOLOCY ESSENTIAL TO EFFICIENT WORK IN SCHOOL. 


To be delivered by Professor J. ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., E.C. P., Professor of Education 
in the University of London, 


The First Course of Lectures (Thirty-ninth Annual Series) will commence on 
Thursday, February 9, at 7 p.m. 


This Course will to n certain extent prepare for the Examinations of the Colleze 
in connexion with the Associateship, the Licentinteship, and the Fellowship: but 
its main purpose will be to present the facts of Psychology in such a war as to 
enable the teacher to make use of them in the practical work of the School. The 
work will be so arranged as to give the students an opportunity of comparing the 
results of their experience with the latest results of psvehological research into 
educational processes. The Lectures will be illustrated by frequent references to 
the work in all classes of Schools, 


SYLLABUS. 


I. (Feb. 9) The Psychological Stand point. — Seope: borderland between 
physiology and psychology: descriptive psychology : genetic psychology : experi- 
mental psychology: quantitative methods: the science of consciousness: polarity: 
subjective and objective; individual and general consciousness: insulation: 
teacher's use of psychology: dangers of psychological standpoint. 


II. (Feb. 16.) The Individual Child.— Former tendency to deal only with 
mature type: Child study and its dangers: educator versus Knowledge-monger : 
over-emphasis on knowledge: faculty psychology: temperament: the humours 
classification: sensories and motors: physical basis of character: meaning and 
scope of personality: types of children and their classification : coefficients of the 
powers of individual pupils, 

HIL. (Feb. 23.) The Psychology of the Class.— Psychology formerly confined 
itself to individual: recent change to collective work : personality and its changes 
in groups: Class-feeling : number of pupils in a class: class teuching versus coach- 
ing: uniformity of classes: superposition of classes; characteristics of average 
classes : class leaders and their manipulation. 

IV. (larch 2.) Imitation and Suggestion. Umitation fundamental: ideas as 
forces; imitation spontaneous and delibernte: suggestion in relation to imitation: 
auto-suggestion and pseudo-auto-supygestion : self-activity; manipulation of sug- 

estion; meaning of temptation: imstinct and habit: making and breaking of 
wbity. 


V. (March9.) The Emotions.—Nature of the emotions : cause of their distepute 
among philosophers: to be regulated and utilized, not eliminated : relation to the 
intellect: Lange-James theory : Macdougalt’s theory of the relation between instinct 
and emotion: connexion between emotion and desire: the mechanism of the 
emotions, and its manipulation by the teacher: practical distinction between 
emotions and sentiments. 


VI. (Mareh 16.) The Will and Character.— Nature of will and its relation to 
desire: possibility of training the will: issue usually obscured by metaphysical 
refinements: practical issue quite clear: place and function of motives: fallacy of 
the “strongest motive“; where will traning should commence: "breaking the 
will”: tune-element not suificiently emphasized in dealing with will training: 
sndden and gradual changes of character. 


VII. (March 23.) Attention and Interest.— Attention a prehensile process : focus 
of consciousness: always rhythinic: concentration and dilfusion; duration of pure 
voluntary attention: mark of voluntary attention : teacher's object in manipulating 
attention: interest the pleasure-pain tone that accompanies attention: dynamic 
force of interest: confusion between the interesting and the pleasant: interest as 
means and as end. 


VIII. (March 30) Processes of Presentation.—Pupil absorbs environment and 
is absorbed by it: the acquiring of knowledge: the inner and the outer world: 
resemblance versus correspondence: sensation as distinguished from perception: 
pure sensation; training of the senses: the preferred sense: nature and function of 
observation: apperception and inference: mental backgrounds: inference point: 
gaping point. E 

IX. (May 4.) Processes of Representation.—Difference between the perceptual 
and the conceptual plane: nature and origin of ideas: abstraction and generaliza- 
tion, and misconceptions remirding them: the series—percept, image. generalized 
image, concept: interplay between abstract and conerete in school work: conno- 
tation and denotation: definition: the logical concept and the psychological : static 
and dynamic view of the concept: ideo-motor function: association and its forms, 


X. (May 11.) Memory.—Nature of memory as an inherited gift: its fundamental 
character: physiological basis: memory not limited to mental process: muscular 
memory; relation of memory to personal identity: possibility of the improvement 
of memory : implications of the phrase" training the memory”: clement of pur- 
pose ; place of mnemonics in school work: learning by rote: the art of forgetting. 

XI. (Vay 18.) Imagination,—VPrevailing misconceptions with regard to the 
imagination: unwarranted limitation to the wsthetic side of school life: relation of 
conception to imagination: free and constrained imagination: cause of the general 
suspicion of “the busy faculty’: use of the imagination in science: exact meaning 
of “picturing out”: need for clearly imaged ends: ideals: imagination as enjoy- 
ment and as stimulus; day dreams. . 

XII. (May 25.) Thinking.—Fitting of means to ends by use of ideas: purpose 
always involved: thinking as opposed to reverie: imagery in thinking: abstract 
thought: understanding as distinguished from reason : narrower and wider mean- 
ing of the term judgment: conditions under which all must think : laws of thought 
us thought: teacher's power to control the thinking of his pupils: the art of 
omission in teaching. 


FEES FOR ADMISSION, 
Half-a-guinea for the whole Course. Two shillings for a single Lecture. 


*.* The Lectures will be delivered on THURSDAY EVENINGS, at 7 o'clock, at the 
colle Bloomsbury Square, W.C.— Members of the College have free admission to 
the Course, 


Messrs. METHUEN’S 
NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 


NOTIOE.—Messrs. Methuen’s New Educational Catalogues are just 
ready, and will be sent post free on application. 


AMERIOA. By George W. Wess. B.A. With 10 Maps and 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 1s. [A Systematic Geography of the World. 
This velume—the fourth of a series of five—deals with the geography of the New 
World in a manner calenlated to appeal to the intelligence of the student. Causal 
relations between climate, configuration, and economic life receive due recognition, 
special attention being drawn to the conditions prevailing in the lands that seem 
likely to undergo a remarkable development in the near future, and to the part 
played by natural statisties and facilites in deciding the flow of trade and commerce 
In the more settled regions, 


A JUNIOR HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By E. M. Witmot-Buxtoy, F.R.Hist.S., Author of ‘‘ Makers of 
Europe.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 

This book gives a systematic and interesting account of the history of Great 
Britain to pupils of ages ten to fourteen, who have hitherto studied the subject. in 
the form of “Stories.” The nim has been to give ol) a clear apprehension of the 
chief events in chronological sequence ; (2) a fairly detaile t study of those aspects 


Which should specially appeal te young pupils, This Junior History leads up to the 
author's * His'ory of Great Britain.” 


STORIES FROM THE HISTORIES. 
E. M. Witmot-Buxton, F.R.Hist.S. With Maps. 
ls. 6d. each. 

These volumes, by snuplying a series of interesting stories, will help to remove the 


general complaint that English children grow up ignorant of the great events and 
characters in the history of other nations. 


The first volumes are :— 
STORIES FROM FRENCH HISTORY. By Taytor Dyson, M.A. 
TALES FROM IRISH HISTORY. By ALICE BIRKNEAD, B.A. 


STORIES FROM OLD ROMANCE. Edited by 
E. M. Witmot-Buxton, F.R.Hist.S. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. each. 

These volumes will serve as an introduction to world literature, ag well as form 

literary readers that will appes] to children between the ages of eight and twelve in 


all classes of schools, They willalso be found suitable gift-books for all young lovers 
of stirring romance snd tales of chivalry. 


The first volumes are :— 
STORIES FROM OLD ITALIAN ROMANCE. By Susan CUNNINGTON. 


oroma FROM OLD FRENCH ROMANOE. By E. M. WILMOT- 
UXTON, 


STORIES FROM THE GREAT WRITERS. 
Edited by E. M. Witmor-Buxtoyx, F.R.Hist.S. Crown 8vo, 
ls. 6d. each. 


In this series incidents have been selected from the works of the best writers and 
abridged or retolt to make them appeal to children. It is hoped that these stories 
will kindle a love for the works of the best writers, and stimulate children to read, 
after school] days, the originals and others by these authors, 


The first volumes are ;— 
STORIES FROM DICKENS. By JOYCE COBB. 
STORIES FROM BUNYAN. By Epitn L. ELIAS, 


A FIRST COURSE IN ENGLISH. By W.S. 
Bearn. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. (Lhe Beginner’s Books. 


This is a working class-book in English for the lower forms of Secondary Schools 
and pupils in Primary Schools, First, it provides a progressive course m analysis 
and elementary composition: the uses of words and treir relation to each other in 
sentences, Second, it provides a text-book of the leading principles of gramimar— 
accidence and elementary syntax—which will enable young pupils to apply these 
principles intelligently, step by step, to practical work in AA and parsing. 
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The Educational Times. 


Tue Circular on the Teaching of English in Secondary 
Schools issued by the Board of Education 
has had a mixed reception, but we are on the 
side of the angels, who have blessed and not 
There is really no sense in sniffing 
we have no doubt whatever that its 
“ platitudes” will be good seed in hitherto barren ground 
in many quarters. It is a greater thing than smart press- 
men imagine to have an official acknowledgment that “it 
would only be wasting words to refute the view” that 
knowledge of English comes by nature. English, then, is 
at last a thing to be studied; and “the object of this 
Circular is to give suggestion and guidance to teachers, by 
setting forth aims to be followed and errors to be avoided.” 
Moreover, “it deals rather with principles than with their 
application: it does not profess to frame a syllabus of in- 
struction or to prescribe in detail the methods by which 
teachers should proceed.” The details are left to the know- 
ledge and judgment of the teacher. The pupils are supposed 
to range from twelve to sixteen years of age; but the 
principles will apply to their earlier training, and there will 
be nothing to unlearn if they should continue their school 
study of English beyond sixteen. What, then, is the aim 
of the instruction? The instruction “ aims at training the 
mind to appreciate English literature, and at cultivating the 
power of using the English language in speech and in 
writing.” ‘These objects are equally important,” says the 
Circular, “and each implies the other.” In the circum- 
stances, the statement is true enough to prevent us from 
digressing to examine it closely. 

Grammar, it will be observed, is not mentioned under a 
separate head. Such inflexions as still remain in English 
grammar, and the simple rules of concord, are assumed to be 
already known by pupils, through preliminary instruction 
either in a preparatory school or in the secondary school 
itself ; and historical grammar is ruled “ outside the range of 
ordinary school work.” The end is practical and not philo- 
logical. Consequently, Grammar is treated as incidental to 
composition: it “should not bulk largely in the regular 
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school teaching of English, and it should not be isolated 
from Composition and Literature and made into an abstract 
exercise.” It is futile to dispute over the precise content of 
the term “grammar.” Mere inflexions and simple concords 
may be rapidly learned at an early stage, or picked up by the 
way in reading and in composition; but there are usnally 
treated in grammars many things that are of great im- 
portance for composition, and that certainly require isolated 
treatment if their value is to be effectively realized. For 
example, there are two distinct uses of adjective clauses, 
usually designated co-ordinating and restrictive ; and, if the 
distinction is not expressed, there may be, and often is, a — 
vexatious ambiguity. At the same time, we have two sets of 
relatives introducing adjective clauses; and, though it has 
been pointed out that the use of “ who” (and “ which”) for 
the co-ordinating sense, and of “that” for the restrictive 
sense, would effectively secure clearness, while conforming to 
the prevailing modern usage, yet the confusion is rampant 
in writers that may generally be called good writers. Here 
is a case for specific exercise ; and, by the way, it would be 
instructive to compare the usage of other modern languages, 
which will be found to be no less embarrassing with no better 
excuse. And what single series of exercises could do more 
to lighten English prose than a special study of the equiva- 
lents for ‘‘who”- and “ which ’’-clauses? There are even 
simple concords that require special exercise, if one may 
judge from the persistent blunders of the best writers set 
out in grammars as examples to be avoided. Whether such 
matters be treated as grammar or as composition, they un- 
doubtedly require more than incidental notice in school 
exercises. We are not quite sure that the author of the 
Circular would disagree, but it is well to be explicit. 

The principles laid down for the study of Literature 
appear to be quite sound. “The real teachers of litera- 
ture are the great writers themselves.” Draw up a catholic 
list of books to be read in school, and of books to be read 
out of school, in the library or at home—books that “ pro- 
vide the minds of the pupils with both exercise and in- 
terest.” To be sure, easier said than done; but it is better 
to err on the side of comprehensiveness. ‘Two classes of 
books should be excluded from any syllabus of English 
literature — (1) abridgments, as distinct from selections ; 
(2) handbooks and histories of literature, if jtreated as 
equivalent to the study of theoriginals to which they refer, 
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and a knowledge of which they presuppose if they are to 
be of any value.” As for abridgments, everything depends NOTES 
on the nature of the particular case—prima facie, they are ° 
to be distrusted, but there may be justification. Histories 


that tell the reader what to think about books he has not] We shall not ruti ait Very serious risk of being convicted 


read are properly ousted; and there should be a clean|for breach of modesty if we record, what everybody is 
saying, that the Winter Meeting of the College of Pre- 
ceptors proved a signal success. <A large attendance 
assembled from all parts of the country. The addresses, 
spread over five days, dealt with a great variety of subjects 
of immediate and of general interest, which were handled 


sweep of all matter that is not needed for the under- 
standing of the book in hand. There should be a large 
amount of free reading with understanding, accompanied 
with enough detailed study to suggest to pupils a method 
of fuller grasp; and the memorizing of passages, both in 
poetry and in prose, should be encouraged, the pupils’ own 
bent being left a wide choice. The fundamental thing is 


with conspicuous ability by acknowledged experts. Un- 
fortunately, it is impossible in our limited space to do more 
the engaging of the pupils’ interest. With discreet sug-|than indicate the substantial points, which will be found 
gestion, interest will develop taste. But the teacher has|in other columns of our present issue. Apart from the 
to remember that the taste of twelve to sixteen is not neces- 


sarily the taste of mature years, and not therefore neces- 


directly instructive character of the addresses, not a little 
value is to be attached to the opportunities for personal 
intercourse and the comparing of notes upon passing events 
as well as upon the particular subjects of discussion. The 


sarily so wrong as he may fancy. The Times “ would go even 
farther than the Circular, and remark that one of the best 
ways of teaching English literature to young people is to} sense of solidarity grows from the activities developed in 
let them act their plays.” Certainly, if they wish. 


The treatment of Composition is more complicated and 


such meetings of common interest—a growth of special 
importance in existing conditions. There seems to be no 
good reason why the College should not frankly accept 
Prof. Sadler’s handsome compliment that it renders very 
great services to teachers by providing such meetings. For 
that is only another way of saying that the College has 
been fairly successful in realizing its express intention. 


difficult. Many of the suggestions are, of course, obvious to 
experts, but none the less necessary. No doubt exercises 
“should be mainly oral in the preparatory forms,” and by 
and by “quality, not flueucy, is what should be aimed at.” 
But the first thing is to get the material; and there is no 
more disheartening or demoralizing exercise than to make 
bricks without straw. The next thing is to encourage the 
pupil to pour out his material—as fluently as he may—in 
his own fashion. Then it will be time to inquire whether 
he has turned it out in the best form or “qnality.” These 
points, we think, the Circular should have insisted on. For 
premature care for “quality” has been known to check 
“fluency,” not merely for the moment, but permanently ; 
and this, we take it, is a serious disservice to the learner. 
We cannot but think too that the Circular should have 
indicated broad lines of gradation in the very difficult busi- 
ness of learning to compose well. There is little need to 


Tue other educational conferences of the month have, as 
usual, been numerous and important. Again we must 
aca the exigencies of our space, which compel us to do 
much less than justice to the great variety and value of the 
many addresses and discussions. The associations based on 
interest in particular subjects naturally discussed matters 
and methods specific to such subjects--classics, mathe- 
matics, science, history, geography, &c.; but the utility of 
their discussions goes beyond the particular circle, and must 
influence every school where any of their subjects are taught. 
The associations based on group or grade of general in- 
struction have important concerus beyond the discussion of 
subjects and methods within their respective spheres: they 
are concerned for questions specific to the group. Perhaps 
the strongest example of concentration and intensity is 
given by the Assistant Masters, who are manfully fighting 
a very hard battle with a clearness of vision and a wisdom 
of combination that will command success. The proceedings 
of the Private Schools Association deserve special attention, 
and notably Dr. Sibly’s vigorous presidential address. On 


lay stress upon the constructive part, general and particular. 
That should be plain enough for the teacher, and can readily 
be made plain enough to the pupil. But for beginners there 
is a great deal of most valuable exercise in the elementary 
matters of clearness and emphasis, not merely through 
choice of the right words, but more particularly through 
arrangement of the words or phrases. Heavy deduction 
falls to be made from the work of otherwise good writers on 
account of the neglect of the most obvious expedients for the 
attainment of clearness and effect. The importance of cor- 
rection and re-writing is properly emphasized. Like gram- ee aoe l 
mar, analysis (in its formal sense) is directed to be “ taught | ® general view, it is very gratifying to note how steadfast is 
as a definite part of the composition teaching, and incident- | the demand for a satisfactory Teachers’ Register. On other 
ally as part of the literature teaching also:” it “should be | Points, too, there is a noticeable drawing together of differ- 
mainly oral,” though exercises in writing should be set from | ent associations, which encourages the hope of an eventual 
time to time. Parsing “is mere drill, and should not be| Practical recognition of the principle that union is strength. 
made into a regular feature of the instruction at any stage These various conferences must not merely have generated 
of the course.” Altogether, the Circular is very largely | Sectional and particular impulses, but also have tended to 
satisfactory, and ought to give an impulse to a much more| realization of the solidarity of the profession, and of what 
practical and efficient study of English than has hitherto|such solidarity might be made to mean_for the respective 
prevailed in the schools. groups as well as for the common, cause, 
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In his presidential address to the Private Schools Associ- 
ation, Dr. Sibly criticized with severity the aggressive policy 
of the Board of Education, which, having taken complete 
control of elementary instruction, “ has almost destroyed the 
autonomy of secondary education, and is now crushing out 
private initiative and assuming control of our whole system.” 
He showed, as we ourselves did the other day, how the 
unanimous and emphatic recommendations of the Royal 
Commission of 1894 have been pushed aside and ignored, 
referring specially to the excessive building and equipment 
of secondary schools throughout the country, and to the 
provision of education below cost price for children whose 
parents are well able to pay adequate fees. ‘‘ Among those 
who have suffered most have been the unfortunate owners of 


those private schools from which pupils have been drawn in | 


order to provide the desired atmosphere in the secondary 
schools.” lt would be practically important as well as 
interesting to have definite statistics on this point, together 
with trustworthy information as to the character of the 
private schools affected. ‘* Let us have a free field and no 
favour,” says Dr. Sibly, manfull aud the survival of the 


2 66 


y, 
fittest is certain, and the speedy destruction of the unfit 


equally certain.” Is it not practicable at least to limit the 
reduction of fees to the case of children whose parents are 
in such circumstances as justify reduction ? The principle 
is apphed by the London County Council, and indeed by 
most Local Authorities, in their award of scholarships. And 
if it can be applied to scholarships, why not also to fees ? 
That would bring a certain degree of relief; but the whole! 
situation calls for investigation not only in the interests of 
private teachers, but also on public grounds. ‘ There is an 
almost universal agreement among our witnesses,” said the 
Commissioners, “that it would be a misfortune if good 
private and proprietary schools were to cease to exist, that 
they are doing much good work, and that they ought there- 
fore to be reckoned as part of the educational supply of the 
country.” Where is the evidence that the opinion of such 
witnesses is not as good to-day as it was half a generation 
ago P 


Tue substance of the latest results of the deliberations of 
the Committee on Grammatical Terminology is reproduced 
in another column. The object is to frame “ some simplified 
and consistent scheme of grammatical nomenclature, tending 
in the direction of uniformity, for all the languages con- 
cerned ’’—that is to say, Greek, Latin, English, French, and 
German. The contemplated reform is obviously desirable, 
and it should be practicable. The present results are still 
subject to modification under criticism of the different asso- 
ciations represented on the Committee. Probably enough, 
the results will not be quite final even after the associations 
have done their best on the subject ; for it may be that this 
is not a case where wisdom lies with the majority. A cer- 
tain logical and philosophical training is necessary for the 
successful manufacture of definitions and nomenclature ; and 
one is rather taken aback when one lights upon such a 
statement as that “the Committee was nearly equally 
divided upon the question whether participial expressions, 
such as the Latin ablative absolute construction, should be 


called clauses or phrases.’ It may be worth considering 
whether English nomenclature is wisely strained under the 
influence of Continental] authority or practice; and, indeed, 
it may be a question whether the Committee might not, for 
school purposes, content itself with less than it appears to 
attempt. It is something, however, that the Committee 
deprecates the use of some of its forms “in the early stages 
of learning a language.” We have already indicated how 
much may be done, at any rate in English, without bother- 
ing pupils with any nomenclature at all; though nomencla- 
ture is, of course, advantageous, provided it be understood, 
and the understanding of it is a matter of discreet teaching. 


Speakinc at Manchester University, Mr. Runciman 


touched upon the personality and equipment of the teacher. 


iThe following remarks on the training colleges deserve 


permanent record :— 


Our teachers everywhere, our men and women, are doing something 
to inculcate in the children who are under them self-control, industry, 
courage, a sense of justice aud discipline, which are invaluable either in 
child life or in maturer years, and these depend entirely on the per- 
sonality and equipment of the teacher. If I thought that in the 
training colleges, and especially in the day training colleges, there was 
any lapse or lack in those things which will most develop the personality 
of a teacher, I should certainly have chosen some occasion for saying so 
But, from what I have seen of the day training colleges, I believe they 
are all to the good. I wish there were more of them, in spite of the 
large supply of trained teachers. If there were more of them, for my 
own part I should do what I could to create vacancies for them, for T 
believe that the proper course of education policy is to diminish, as far 
as possible, the posts which can be filled by inexperienced, and still 
more by untrained, teachers, and to increase the opportunities of em- 
ployment for those who have passed through our training colleges, 
whether day or residential. When I think of the immense number of 
teachers who are still on our books, running into many thousands, 
who have had a certain amount of experience, but that of a narrow 
and circumscribed character, and whose sole equipment for teaching is 
the natural instinct of maternity which is present in nearly all women 
—when I think that so many of those are still to be found not only in 
rural but in urban schools —I say that we have by no means touched a 
standard of perfection in the stafling of our elementary schools. These 
things can bert be overcome by extending the opportunities of training. 
I would like, before I sit down, to make mention of one quality of day 
training colleges which should never be forgotten, and that is that they 
give opportunities for students to have a training course under the best 
possible conditions without leaving home. The combination of the two 
is one of the greatest blessings that can come to many students. I do 
not believe for a single moment in teachers ‘‘stewing in their own 
juice.” 


AT a recent meeting of the Huguenot Society of London a 
paper was read by Prof. Foster Watson on “ The Huguenot Im- 
migrants and English Education.” Prof. Watson said that the 
influence of foreigners on education in this country could be 
traced to a somewhat earlier period than the Massacre of Nt. 
Bartholomew, and seemed to begin with the engagement of 
foreigners as tutors to Royalty. He instanced John Belmayn and 
Battista Castiglione, who were tutors to Edward VI and Eliza- 
beth. The special object of the paper was to show how the teach- 
ing of modern languages obtained a hold on English people 
through the methods of such men and their successors. The 
Dialogues of Flerio, wherein subjects of interest were discussed 
in the Italian and English languages printed on opposite pages, 
were a principal means to this end, and served as a model to 
many French teachers and others who came after him. Ño 
successful was this method that many Englishmen, such as 
William Herbert and Herbert Paliner, acquired a knowledge of 
the French language equal to that of any Frenchman. Another 
result of the intluence of foreign teachers on English education 
was the development of private schools through the mathemati- 
cal schools established by them, wherein»modern subjects were 
taught, and particularly the,developmenty of \girls schools. 
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SUMMARY OF THE MONTH. 


THE report of a Conference held at the instance of the London 
County Council to inquire into the method by which the curri- 
culum of the training colleges can be improved, and presided over 
by Prof. Adams. recognizes that, while the possession of a Uni- 
versity degree by every certified teacher might be desirable, 
it is at present an unattainable ideal. It acknowledges the value 
of specialization even within the sphere of the primary course, 
admits that teachers should be encouraged to specialize in sub- 
jects for which they havea marked liking, and suggests a scheme 
tor the provision of a certain amount of specialization during 
training. The belief is expressed that in the case of all teachers 
a college certificate showing the subjects in which they have 
specialized and those in which a particularly high standard of 
efficiency has been attained would be a substantial service both 
to the teachers themselves and to the managers and local author- 
ities responsible for the appointment of a teaching staff. Many 
members of the Conference regard another language besides the 
mother tongue as essential to the proper equipment of the 
teacher. The recommendation of the Conference, therefore, does 
not exclude a second language, and has the advantageof permitting 
candidates whose qualitications are excellent, though not pre- 
dominantly lingnistic, to enter college on equal terms with the 
others. The Conference concluded that the present system adopted 
by the Council in regard to the training of the student teachers 
before admission to the college should be continued ; and was of 
opinion that school teachers as a rule would not be satistied with 
a certificate permitting them to teach up to, but not above, a 
certain standard. The Conference considered the relative merits 
of the residential and the day training college, and, while they 
report that the evidence was in favour of the former, they do not 
recommend the residential system exclusively, there being room 
for the day college as well. ‘The report concludes: “ Perhaps 
it may be necessary that a somewhat stricter investigation than 
at present should be made into the home conditions of candi- 
dates who propose to enter as day students. ‘This is a somewhat 
delicate matter, in view of the attitude of the Board of Education 
towards inquiries about the social status of entrants, but is quite 
in keeping with the Board’s own recommendation regarding the 
supervision of the day student’s home life.” 


Tue West Riding County Council proposes to urge the 
Grovernment to make additional substantial grants for the pur- 
poses of education. As regards higher education, Mr. Runciman 
has already intimated that he cannot give any assurance that 


the Teachers’ Guild for last year states that courses were held 
at Honfleur in France and Neuwied and Lübeck in Germany. 
There was one student at Santander, who says that he made 
very rapid progress and hopes to go again this year. At the 
three other centres 92 students (ladies and gentlemen) in all 
attended the courses—33 at Honfleur, 20 at Neuwied, and 34 at 
Lübeck. This is, on the whole, a satisfactory number compared 
with that of 1909, taking into consideration that the one at 
Tours was not held last year. Certificates of attendance, granted 
to those who went to three-fourths of the lectures, were given 
to almost all; and examinations were held at the close of each 
course. Certificates awarded by the Guild on the results of the 
written and oral work done at these tests have been issued to all 
candidates. 


THE extensive additions to Bangor Normal College, which 
altogether will cost £40,000, have so tar been completed that 
the new buildings are partially occupied. One of the principal 
objects of the extension was to provide accommodation for 
women students. Now there will be residential and educational 
provision for eighty Nonconformist women students, and similar 
accommodation for double the number of male students formerly 
attending the College. Already forty women students have 
entered, and the full number will soon be reached. 


Mr. S. H. Butcuer, M.P. for the University of Cambridge, 
died in London on December 29. He was born in 1850, the 
eldest son of Dr. Samuel Butcher, Professor of Bcelesiastical 
History in Trinity College, Dublin, afterwards Professor of 
Divinity, and later Bishop of Meath. He was educated at 
Marlborough and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he car- 
ried off many University scholarships and medals in classics, 
being Senior Chancellor's Medallist and Senior Classic in 1873. 
For two years (1874-76) he was a Fellow ot Trinity ; for six 
years (1876-82) he was a Fellow of University College, Oxford, 
and Lecturer in Classics ; and from 1882 to 1903 he wus Protes- 
sor of Greek in Edinburgh University. From 1906 he was M.P. 
for Cambridge University. He was Honorary Secretary to the 
Council of the Association for the Education of Women at 
Oxford (1879-82); member of the Scottish Universities Com- 
mission (1889-96), of the Royal Commission on University Edu- 
cation in Ireland (1901), and of the Royal Commission on 
Trinity College, Dublin (1906). When the British Academy 
was founded in 1902 he became one of its original members ; 
and in 1909 he was unanimously elected President. In 1908 
He took 


he was appointed a Trustee of the British Museum. 
an active part in various beneficent enterprises, such as the 
League of Empire and the Victorian League, the Hellenic 


further assistance from the lmperial Exchequer will be forth- 


coming during the next financial year. There was expended in | 


the West Riding last year on higher education, less fees, &c., but, 


without deducting Board of Education grants, £180,152, as com- 
pared with £121,256 in the year 1906. The expenditure out of 
county rates was in 1910 the sum of £98,970, against £63,773 in 
1906. The grants to the Universities of Leeds and Sheffield 
have been cut down from £6,000 to a little more than half that 
sum, and this has led to great perplexity at the Universities, 


whose promised grant from the Treasury is dependent upon | 


local contributions. 


THE Dean or Lincoun (Dr. T. C. Fry) has been the recipient 
of many handsome tokens of regard and appreciation of his 
twenty-three years’ service as Head Master of Berkhamsted 
School. His fellow-townsmen, the Governors of the School, the 
Masters, the Old Boys, the present Boys, and the Liberals of 
West Herts have severally shown how keenly they recognize 
the great work he has done, and how high is the esteem in 
which he is held. At each farewell meeting the speakers 
have with conspicuous unanimity spoken of his immense 
capacity for work, his fearlessness in the face of ditticulties, 
and his generosity to the school and to every cause in which 
he believed. In his farewell address to the school, Dr. Fry 


Society, and the School of Athens ; and he was specially in- 
strumental in originating and organizing the Classical Associa- 
tion, and was Chairman of its Council from the outset and 
President in 1907. “The Bayard of English Scholarship ” he 
was called by one of the many Universities which enrolled him 
among their honorary graduates. The Universities of Oxford, 
Dublin, St. Andrews, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Harvard con- 
ferred upon him honorary degrees ; and he was a Correspond- 
ing Member of the American Academy, and an honorary fellow 
of University College, Oxford, and Trimty College, Cambridge. 
Among the productions of his pen, one of the tirst Grecians 
of the day singles out for special praise his edition and trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s “ Theory of Poetry and Fine Art,” with the 
elaborate treatise on the subject which follows. 


Tuk Rev. Wituiam Baker, D.D., formerly Head Master of 
Merchant Taylors School (1870-1900), died at Oxford in his 
seventieth year. He was educated at Merchant Taylors School ; 
gained a foundation scholarship at St. John’s College; took a 
First Class in Moderations (1862) and a Second Class in Greats 


announced that the appointment of Mr. C. H. Greene, the| (1564); won the Denyer and Johnson Theological Scholarship 


second master, as his successor had caused him intense 
pleasure. He told the boys that he could leave them in Mr. 
Greene's care with unbounded confidence, for he knew that the 
new Head Master had grown to love the school by long service in 
it, and that in his hands its welfare would be most zealously 
guarded and its prosperity unabated. 


Tur Report on the Modern Languages Holiday Courses of 


and became Fellow and Tutor of his College (1806). In 1870, 
at the age of twenty-eight, he was appointed head master of his 
old school, five years before its removal from Suffolk Lane to 
Charterhouse Square. Here he did his life-work. He was a strict 
disciplinarian, but a very kindly man, securing the loyal co- 
operation of his staff and the affection of his pupils and intro- 
ducing drastic changes in the school. Besides religious manuals 
for boys, he published lectures on the Church of | England 
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(1882), a book on the Thirty-nine Articles (1892), and Latin 
and Greek verse translations (1895). He was senior Prebendary 
of St. Paul's. 


Mr. Henry Ricuwarp Norris, M.A., LL.M., Head Master of 
Haberdashers’ Aske’s School, Hatcham, died in his forty-seventh 
year. Educated at University College School, he gained an 
Andrews Scholarship at University College, London, and 
graduated B.Sc. (1883) and M.A. (first in Mathematics) (1589). 
He was also a Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and a 
Goldsmiths’ Exhibitioner, graduated Sixteenth Wrangler (1887), 
and was second in Part II of the Mathematical Tripos (1889), 
and took the degree of LL.M. (1893). He was Mathematical 
Master at Rossall and at Ipswich Grammar School, Second 
Master at the Central Foundation School, and first Head 
Master of Barry County School. He was appointed to Aske’s 
School in 1993. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Tug term is young as yet, but things are moving already. 
Political excitement of the academic variety is 
running high, and there is every promise of 
quite an amusing interlude to break the mono- 
tony of this dullest of terms. 

T'he lamented death of our representative in Parliament, Mr. 
S. H. Butcher, did not come as a great surprise to those who 
knew in how critical a state he had been for some time. Noman 
could have been a worthier representative of Cambridge. By 
politicians of both sides he was universally respected and be- 
loved. But to choose his successor 1s a difficult task. The Con- 
servatives have an overwhelming majority in the University, so 
that the formal meeting to select a candidate generally settles all 
there is to settle. ‘The Conservative Committee—the existence 
of which was practically unknown—put forward the Hon. C. A. 
Parsons, of turbine fame, who was proposed in a long, humorous, 
and laudatory speech by Sir Robert Ball, Mr. Rouse Ball, of 
Trinity, being the seconder. Prof. Ridgeway then sprung a sur- 
prise upon the meeting by nominating Sir Joseph Larmor, who 
coyly refused the proffered honour. Mr. T. E. Page, of Charter- 
house, was next nominated. The voting showed that Mr. Page 
was not strongly supported. Many of the two hundred or so 
originally present now left the room, and the claims of Sir Joseph 
Larmor were eventually preferred to those of Mr. Parsons by 26 
votes to 25, a bare half-hundred of residents taking the trouble 
to express their opinion onthe matter. After consideration Sir 
Joseph accepted the invitation, so that now we shall see a three- 
cornered contest between Mr. Harold Cox (who is being run bya 
section of the Conservatives with the tacit approval of the other 
side), Mr. Page, and the official nominee, Sir Joseph Larmor. To 
complete the comedy it is only necessary for a Radical to do the 
obvious thing—put up and get in! 

Another landmark is gone. Mr. Whitting, of King’s, who has 
done so much quiet, unobtrusive, but valuable, work in every 
department of University business, died suddenly in the Vaca- 
tion. ‘I'he retirement of Mr. Oscar Browning and this last 
event will make King’s seem quite a different place. The proud 
boast of the junior members of the College is that they have a 
fountain and a Fabian Society, while there is only one other 
college which possesses a fountain. The authorities at King’s, 
so rumour has it, are anxious to prevent any close association 
between the Society and the fountain. 

The election of Dr. A. E. Housman to the Professorship of 
Latin was quite in accordance with general expectation. The 
candidate, in addition to a brilliant record, had the advantages 
ef youth as against his most formidable competitor, Prof. 
Postgate. 

The managers of the Maitland Memorial Fund have succeeded 
in obtaining the services of Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, of the Record 
Office, to deliver a series of lectures on “ Palxography and 
Diplomatic ” in this and the Easter term. This is a development 
of the policy of obtaining good men to talk to us on subjects they 
have made their own. l l l 

The composition of the University boat is practically taking 
the form prophesied in these notes last month. L. S. Lloyd, ot 
Third Trinity, is setting the work at present till Arbuthnot 
tukes his place at stroke. Six Old Blues will probably row— 
Arbuthnot, Eric Fairbairn, Davies, Le Blanc Smith, Rosher, and 
Hellyer. Swann is fairly certain of his place at bow, and he will 
be a particularly useful man, inasmuch as he could take stroke’s 


Cambridge. 
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place in case the strain of training proved too much for Arbuth- 
not. For the remaining place there should be strong competi- 
tion between Burnand, Van der Byl, Colin Stuart, and W. J. 
Davy. Any of these men would easily secure a place in an 
ordinary year. The President, J. B. Rosher, will probably earn 
the distinction of being the heaviest man who has ever rowed 11: 
the race. He will be not much under 14 st. 10 lbs. 

There are rumours of reform in the air—not of tinkeriny 
with our constitution, but of a general reorganization of our 
machinery on a business basis. It is more profitable to profess 
than to teach in modern Cambridge. Cambridge is well enough 
endowed, but the endowments must be applied so as to produce 
the right results. If we do not set our house in order, we know 
there is another House which will busy itself with the work. 


THE new constitution of Ruskin College came into force with 
the New Year. The college has been handed 
over entirely to the Labour movement, and 
will be henceforth owned and governed by 
representatives elected by various working- 
class organizations. The Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress, the Management Committee of the 
General Federation of Trades Unions, the Co-operative Union. 
and the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union elect each 
two representatives, and the governing council will also include 
one representative elected by each of the societies which main- 
tain scholarships at the college. There have already been elected 
to the Council Mr. Bowerman, M.P., Mr. James Sexton, Mr. 
Jenkyn Jones (representing the Amalgamated Society of Engin- 
eers), Mr. W. H. Berry, Mr. John Hill, Mr. J. Cairns (repre- 
senting the Northumberland Miners’ Association), Mr. F. 
Thomas (representing the Weavers’ Amalgamation), and Mr. 
S. Ledbury (representing the Toolmakers’ Societv). The 
stuff, curriculum, and library have all been reorganized. 


Oxford— 
Ruskin College. 


THE Chancellor (the Duke of Devonshire) presided at a meeting 
of the Court (January 6), when the chief business 
was the consideration of an appeal to the West 
Riding County Council to restore its annual grant 
to the University from £3,375 to £4,500. It was urged, among 
other things, that unless the total income of the University was 
at least maintained at its present level, the University would not 
obtain its share of the augmented grant promised by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and that the crippling of the 
University in its educational work would strike a blow at the 
secondary schools of the West Riding. The Chancellor moved 
the adoption of a memorial to the Council and the appointment 
of a deputation to present it. He based a hope that the memorial 
would be favourably received upon an already expressed regret 
by the County Council at the cutting down of the grant. It was 
perfectly clear that the increase of grants to such Universities 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer was dependent upon the 
local contributions being maintained, if not increased. He 
believed the University could show good value for the money 
expended, for the reports showed continuous advance. Mr. 
Rowland Barran, M.P., seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously carried, after Mr. Dunn, of the West Riding County 
Council, had pointed out that it was a question of means with 
the Council. 


Leeds. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, as Chancellor of Birmingham University, 
has addressed to the Lord Mayor of Birming- 
ham an appeal to the City Council for a further 
grant from the rates to the University. Mr. 
Chamberlain remarks that nearly ten years ago the Council 
authorized an annual grant equivalent to a halfpenny rate. The 
number of students has increased from 678 to 957, the profes- 
gional staff from 29 to 87, and the junior staff from 42 to 83 
since 1901. At present the income 1s far below the necessary 
expenditure, and for some time past the University Council has, 
for want of means, been compelled to practise a harmful economy 
and to decline to sanction new developments. In the year 1908-9 
(excluding the special expenditure occasioned by the Royal visit) 
the deficiency on working account was £10,471. In 1909-10 the 
deticiency was £12,592 (some necessary structural alterations to 
the Mason College buildings being included); and the estimated 
deficit for the current year (HLOH A} with no(such) inclusion, is 
£10,606. Of these amounts, £2,250 (is repaid to) the city 


Birmingham. 
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annually in rates. Mr. Chamberlain says it is obvious that 
unless further permanent income is forthcoming some very 
serious curtailment must take place in the University's work, 
which would be discreditable to the city. He points out that 
modern Universities and University colleges throughout the 
country are similarly embarrassed. Mr. Lloyd George, in 
response to an urgent request from deputations representing all 
the modern Universities and University colleges in England for 
an increased Treasury grant for higher education, promised a 
further annual grant of £50,000 to University colleges. This 
amount is to be apportioned by a Special Committee upon certain 
defined principles. The Committee is to take into consideration 
the amount of local support afforded to each establishment, and 
the share in the grant is to be, to a considerable extent, propor- 
tionate to that support. Indeed, it was forcibly hinted that 
Birmingham’s claim to share in the increased national support 
at all would be dependent upon its success in obtaining in- 
creased municipal assistance. After showing the extent to 
which other modern Universities are aided by municipal grants, 
Mr. Chamberlain asks the city to increase its contribution to 
the extent of another halfpenny rate, and thus enable the Uni- 
versity to claim its fair share of the new Treasury grant. 


A SPECIAL Committee, with Lord Plymouth as Chairman, has 
been appointed by the Council of the Univer- 
sity College to deal with the financial crisis. 
The capital debt on the uncompleted first block 
of new buildings is £40,000, and the annual deficit is over 
£2,500. The overdraft at the bank guaranteed by the college 
property has almost been reached. It is suggested that the 
Local Authorities of the district should finance the college 
and take a greater part in its management. 


Cardiff. 


THE General Council of the University approved (January 11) 
of a draft ordinance giving effect to new arrange- 
ments for medical chairs in the University. 
These include the foundation by the Muirhead 
Trustees of two new chairs of Pathology and Obstetrics and 
the augmentation of the emoluments of existing chairs of 
Clinical Medicine and Clinical Surgery. A motion by the Rev. 
Dr. Robert Craig, urging that the word “ Professor ” should be 
interpreted without distinction of sex, so that any lady duly 
qualified might be a candidate for any chair in the University, 
was defeated by 11 votes to 9. 


Glasgow. 


THE EDUCATIONAL LADDER. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY.— 

Corpus Christi.—Scholarships: T. Selwyn, Eton College, £50 (Classics) ; 
A. D. Robinson, Royal Grammar School, Worcester, £40 (Natural 
Science); A. F. Hall, Clifton College, £50 (History). Exhibitions: 
S. B. Gates, Norwich "School, £30 (Mathematics) ; M. Rablinowich, 
Central Foundation School, £30 (Mathematics) ; T. T. Bennison, High 
School, Middlesbrough, £30 (Mathematics) ; C. A. Lovseley, Aske’s 
Hatcham School, £30 (Classics) ; G. D. Wiskemann, Wellington College, 
£30 (Classics) ; — Swanston, St. Paul’s School, £30 (Natural Science) ; 
A. E. Clark ‘Kennedy, Wellington College, £20 (Natural Science} : 
T. M. A. Kendall, Marlborough College, £30 (History). 

Magdalene.—F ellowship: Frank R. Salter, B.A., Lecturer in History. 

Queens’.—Scholarship, £60: Ingleson, Rossall School (Classics). Ex- 
hibitions, £30: Hopewell, Hereford Cathedral School (Classics) ; Coates, 
Chigwell School (Classics) ; and Duke-Buaker, Dean Close School, Chel- 
tenham (Classics). Scholarship: Bailey, Technical Institute, Consett 
(£50, Mathematics) ; Hallett, Bedford Grammar School (£45, Mathe- 
matics). Exhibitions: Burchnall, Boston School (£40, Mathematics) ; 
Sandford, Christ’s Hospital (£30, Mathematics); Anthony, Latymer 
School, Hammersmith (£30, Mathematics) ; Fallows, St. Olave’s Gram- 
mar School (£40, Seience); Savage, Whitgift School, Croydon (£30, 
Science) ; Williams, Liverpool College (£20, Theology) : Cohen, Brad- 


field College - £20, Theology). 

St. Catherines, — Scholarships: J. L. Armstrong, Middlesbrough 
High School (Mathematics); I. Levy, Owen’s School, Islington 
(Mathematics); W. N. Riley, Royal Grammar School, Worcester 
(Mathematics); G. E. Cumming, Durham Grammar School (Classics) ; 
W. S. Ross, Brighton College Classics); A. I. Wood, Denstone Col- 
lege (Classics) ; S. Middlebrook, Bradford Grammar School (History). 
Exhibitions: E. C. Baker, Brighton College (History); R. B. Clarke, 
Weymouth College (History) ; W. Okell, King Wiliam’s College, Isle 
of Man (History). 


Trinity Hall.—Exhibitions: D. W. Collier, Leighton Park School, 


Reading (£30, Mathematics) ; 
Natural Science). 

Loxpox Universiry.—George Smith Studentship (awarded on results 
of B.A. Honours Examination for Internal Students): Kate J. Jacobs, 
Royal Holloway College. Deserving: Magdalena Moens, Royal Hol- 
loway College; Winifred O. Hughes, University College : Jessie M. 
Purves, Bedford College. Miss Jacobs being unable to comply with the 
conditions, the emoluments of the studentship have been awarded to 
Magdalena Moens.—Gladstone Memorial Prize (awarded on results of 
the B.Se. Economics Honours Examination for External Students) : 
Ernest H. Smith, University College, Aberystwyth. 

The following External Students have passed the examination for the 
Teacher’s Diploma :—Selina Anderson, B.A. Vict. ; G. R. Benson, B.A. ; 
Katharine C. Boswell, B.Sc., Hartley University College: S. Childs, 
M.A.; *tMagyie Dalrymple, B.Sc. Wales; Clara A. Goddard, B.Sc. 
Leeds ; W. Hamblin, M.A. Oxford; Matilda E. Marshall, B A.; R. C. 
Moore, M.Sc. Liverpool; A. L. Perkins, M.A. Camb.; *Harriett M. 
Pitts, B.A. Wales; Margaret Reid, B.A.; D. W. Ross, M.A. Oxford ; 
V. V. Smith, B.A.; Annie C. Snow, B.A., Oxford Secondary Training 
Delegacy ; Ellen C. Waller, B.A.; Lucy Ward, B.A. ; E. Wood, B.A, 
Camb. * Excelled in the practical examination. t Excelled in the 
written examination. 

The following Internal Students have passed the examination for the 
Teacher’s Diploma :— Isabel M. Ballinger, B.A. Bedford College; Olle 
C. Beach, B.A., Datchelor Training College; Vera M. Billing, B.Sc., 
St. Mary s Colle ‘ge, Paddington; Muriel L. Chubb, B.A., Bedford Col- 
lege; M. Dorothy L. Cole, Medieval and Modem Languages Tripos 
Camb., St. Mary’s College ; Irene Cope, B.A., Maria Grey College ; Con- 
stance Cruttw ell, Modern Langnage Honours School, Oxford, St. Mary’s 
College ; Mabel Gardner, Natural Science Tripos, Cambridge, Bedtord 
College : Frances L. Harrison, Modern History Honours School, Oxford, 
Bedford College ; Gladys Harrison, B A., St. Mary’s College ; E. L. 
Hasluck, B.A.. London Day Training Colle ye; Christian M. Isaac, 
B.A., Maria Grey College ; Ethel P. Padtield, B.Sc., Datchelor College : 
Elsie K. Re ad, B.A., Maria Grey College ; Louisa Soldan, B.A., Bedford 
Colleze; *Alice M. Varley, B.A., Maria Grey College ; W. de B. Wood, 
B.A. Oxford, King’s College. * Excelled in the practical examination. 

London (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine for Women.- St. Dun- 
stan’s Exhibition, £60 a year for three years: Lilian A. Clark, City of 
London Girls’ School. School Scholarship, £30: C. I. Fox, Mount 
School, York; proxime accessit K. Lloyd, Welsh Girls’ School, Ashford. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY..— 

Baliiol.—Snell Exhibition for Classics, £180 for four years: Archi- 
bald N. M‘Alpine, St. Aloysius’ College, Glasgow, and Glasgow Uni- 
versity. 

Corpus Christi.—Classical Scholarships : Eyre C. D. Sandford Carter, 
Wellington College (Oldham Scholar) ; Reginald D. Hobhouse, King’s 
College School, W imbledon ; Henry C. Oakley, City of London School ; 
Thistle Robinson, St. Paul's School; Cuthbert P. Taunton, Stonyhurst 
College; and Samuel Watts, Manchester Grammar School. Classical 
Exhibitions: Norman E. Young, Eton College and private tuition ; 
and George R. M. Crofts, Christ’s Hospital. Modern History Scholar- 
ships: Frederick Scopes, King Edward's School, Birmingham. 

Jesus, —Classica :—Open Scholarships: George R. M. Crotts, Christ’s 
Hospital; Harry W. T. Armstrong, Dulwich College. Welsh Scholar- 
ships: Hew R. Waugh, Cardiff Intermediate School; Leonard G. 
Cooper, Llandovery College. Open Exhibitions: William O. Newsam, 
Harrison College, Barbados, and non-collegiate student (£60; ; Arthur 
R. Millbourn, Christs Hospital. Welsh Exhibitions: Hermann 
H. F. E. Spencer, Dulwich College; Albert V. Porter, University 
College, Aberystwyth. Principal’s Exhibition: Richard B. Hughes, 
Friar's School. Bangor. Mathematics: — Open Exhibitions: Denis 
G. J. MacSwiney, King Edward's School, Birmingham (£60) ; Henry 
Arnold, Oxford High School. Welsh Exhibition: David R. Jones, 
Lampeter College School. Modern History: — Open Scholarship : 
William F. Inglis. Liverpool Institute High School. Natural Science : 
—Welsh Scholarship: Horace G. Evans, Birmingham University and 
Jesus College. English Language and Literature :—Welsh Exhibi- 
tions: William D. Thomas, University College, Aberystwyth: John M. 
Thomas, private study. ‘Claudia Griffiths Scholarship : Herbert C. 
James, St. John’s School Leatherhead. 

Lineoln.—Scholarships : £30, Charles M. D. Cade, Lincoln College 
and Cheltenham College ; £60, G. T. Pringle, Edinburgh University, 
and T. M. Stott, Manchester. Grammar School: £50 (Minor), J. M. 
Morton, Lincoln College and Rugby. Exhibition, £30: Herbert S. 
Single, Rugby. 

Mugdalen.—Demyship in History: Edward E. Bridges, Eton College. 
No award can be made at present. of an exhibitfon. 

New College, — Classical Scholarships: L. B. Freeston, Willaston 
School; W. H. Lowe, Manchester Grammar School ; and A. G. Grundy, 
Repton School. Open Honorary Exhibition in Classies: W. G. É. 
Boswell, Eton College. 

Queen's,—Kerry Exhibition: Arthur F. B. Jones. 

"niversity.—Classical Scholarships: Robert W. S. Mendl, Harrow 
School and private tuition: Noel G. Salyesen, Edinburgh Academy ; 
and Ormiston G. E. McWhlliam, Charterhouse School Dodge Ex- 
hibition: George S. Owen, Rosaill’Schvol. 


S. Shaw, Bradford Grammar School (£30, 
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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


THE WINTER MEETING. 


THE success of the Winter Meeting of the College of Preceptors 
is now well established. Hundreds of teachers look forward to 
the stimulating programme of lectures provided. The lecture hall 
was well filled each day: the only fear was lest mental dyspepsia 
might follow the absorption of so many and snch varied dishes; 
but suitable intervals were arranged, which served both to 
refresh the air of the lecture hall and to give the audience time 
for digestion. The social cup of tea in the middle of the after- 
noon was greatly enjoyed as an opportunity for discussion and 
friendly intercourse. On the Friday evening the College arranged 
a conversazione, at which some excellent music was given. The 
students came from all parts of the country, and Prof. Sadler did 
not exaggerate in speaking of the very great service the College 
renders to teachers in providing these meetings. 

In the absence of Sir Philip Magnus, Canon Bell took the chair 
at the opening meeting, and introduced Prof. Sadler in highly 
laudatory terms. Prof. Adams and Dr. Armitage Smith moved 
and seconded respectively a cordial vote of thanks. 


TOLSTOY AND ROUSSEAU. 


Prof. Sadler pictured Tolstoy as a silhouette standing against 
the level horizon of Russian landscape like a figure in a picture 
of Millet, great and devout. Tolstoy, he said, had been the 
Rousseau of our age. No other voice since Rousseau died in 
1778 had so deeply touched the feelings of Europe; no other 
influence had penetrated so far into the presuppositions of educa- 
tional policy. Both had challenged the moral authority of the 
bureaucratic State; both had denied its right to colour the 
beliefs and to control the aspirations of the people. But, by a 
paradox, both, in spite of themselves, had helped in clearing the 
way for a more decisive assertion of the authority of the State, 
because they had undermined other forms of traditional control 
and had excited emotions that led some ill-balanced minds to 
revolt against the constraints necessary to social order. Tolstoy, 
like Rousseau, might prove to have been the harbinger of a great 
revolutionary upheaval in Europe. And the influence of both 
had quickly shown itself in educational thought, which was 
always sensitive to new ideals of individual freedom and of 
personal duty to Church or State. 


FAULTS IN THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


Prof. Sadler then read a number of extracts from the writings 
of Rousseau and Tolstoy, challenging his listeners to ascribe them 
to one writer rather than to the other. He discovered in Tolstoy’s 
writings four main educational principles. The first is that 
book-learning, for young children, must give way to other forms 
of education. “ Reading is the scourge of childhood.” This 
study of books is made worse by examinations, and bright 
children are rendered stupid. “ At the age of twelve a child 
should hardly know what a book is.” ‘Tolstoy’s second main 
contention is that the children of the well-to-do should be 
brought up in great simplicity and should be trained to empty 
their own slops, till their water jugs, clean their boots, tidy their 
rooms, lay the table, and wash up. The first condition of moral 
education is that boys and girls alike shall in these and similar 
ways learn what labour is involved in the service ordinarily 
rendered to us, and in the production of the things that we 
daily use. The third point is that children should be encouraged 
to free self-expression. What is often called disorder Tolstoy 
called “free order.” Like the Post-Impressionists in Art, he 
sought vividness of emotional appeal by the abandonment of the 
scientific technique of literary expression. Each child must 
apparently choose what he will study and how he will study it. 
There must be no regulations imposed by the State. The lecturer 
pointed out that this system was hardly suited to the volatile, 
impertinent, or unpersevering child. ‘Tolstoy's fourth principle 
was still more disputable. He believed that the school systems 
of the modern State are used (more or less unconsciously) by 
the ruling classes as an engine of repressive statecraft and as a 
means of kindling a fulse ideal of patriotism, which be believed 
to be tainted by sinister interests. 

Tolstoy had in view Russia rather than England. For us the 
danger lies in cramped disorganization of national life rather 
than in any over-policing of the things of the mind. As the 
control of the State tightens upon our adult life. it becomes 
more necessary to individualize our training of children. For 
this the teacher must have freedom and must not be expected to 


teach great numbers of children at the same time. The teacher 
will become more and more important in the State. He needs 
heart and sympathy along with science and trained professional 
skill. The teacher’s life has in it two necessary elements— 
obligation and liberty. The discord between these two elements 
is resolved in the reasonable service which is perfect freedom 
and in the freedom which realizes itself in service. 


PRINCIPLES, NOT TIPS. 


No teacher who listens to Prof. Adams can fail to carry away 
much material for thought. His shrewd humour, his accurate 
insight, and his clear presentation make his lectures no less 
delightful than helpful. He does not aim at giving definite 
instruction in the way that the cookery-hooks instruct the cook ; 
but he lays down principles which the intelligent teacher can 
use as the basis of his work in the classroom. In the small 
space at our disposal we can give but a brief hint of the subject- 
matter of Prof. Adams’s four lectures. In the first he dealt 
mainly with the psychology of the “ crowd ” as it is illustrated 
in the classroom. He pointed out the differences between a 
“crowd” and an individual, and reminded his listeners that a 
class is not always a psychological unit, but that at times it 
disintegrates. The teacher is prepared for this and can, indeed, 
at will disintegrate the “crowd”; while at the same time the 
teacher remembers that attention is rhythmic. A clear under- 
standing of these mental processes helps the teacher enormously 
in the management of his class. There are two forces in par- 
ticular which, although they may be modified and kept in check, 
are always present—imitation and emulation. These cannot be 
overlooked. On the question of discipline, Prof. Adams was 
especially illuminating. Heabsolutely scouted the idea that dis- 
cipline is based upon physical force. He maintained that school 
discipline resides, as he termed it for want of a better phrase, 
in the nature of things. School life is based upon the axiom 
that pupils obey the teachers. This obedience is all the better 
for being subconscious. As an escape of gas is dangerous in a 
bedroom, so is an escape of consciousness dangerous in the 
classroom. On the subject of examinations, Prof. Adams is 
entirely revolutionary in comparison with present practice. The 
duty of the teacher is to turn fact into faculty, and the duty of 
the examiner is to test faculty, and not memory alone. Books 
therefore may be admitted freely into the examination room. 
We wish we could quote the wealth of personal experience and 
humorous anecdote with which the lectures were enlivened. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE. 


If we are to sum up briefly the two stimulating lectures de- 
livered by Prof. Findlay, we may say, In the first place, that he 
insisted that literature is not a thing apart from life, but must 
be closely connected with experience. ‘The appeal of the writer 
cannot go much beyond our knowledge and experience. In 
choosing books to read in class, then, the teacher must select 
those that, in form as well as in content, appeal to the stage of 
development at which the pupils have arrived. The second 
main contention is that the literature lesson must be a period of 
enjoyment. If enjoyment is absent, the work is a failure. A 
great aid to a teacher is to arouse a class feeling. A pupil reads 
aloud or recites in order that other pupils may enjoy listening. 
In writing or “composition ” a similar feeling must be aroused. 
The pupils must have an object for their work if it is to be their 
best. ‘The interest in an essay is often artificial; the teacher 
must use his ingenuity to devise means of making the essays 
real. Incidentally Prof. Findlay paid a high tribute to the 
Board of Education’s circular on the Teaching of English. 


Tue Human Note. 


The study of geography is being taken up more and more on 
its scientific side. Prof. Lyde’s lecture was a plea in favour of 
recognizing the human interest in geography and keeping the 
subject out of the school laboratory. Geography is a wide 
subject, and, properly handled, enables the pupil to read the 
daily paper with intelligence and interest, and also it trains his 
judgment in such a way as to prevent him from being bam- 
boozled by politicians. 

THe VALUE oF THE “ DocUMENT.” 


Mr. Keatinge won great applause from his listeners for giving 
a thoroughly practical lecture. Indeed, he gave a lesson in 
history. ‘Fhis lesson was based upon a “document” as a 
starting point. Mr. Keatinge considers that, in addition to a 
wide sweep of history, it is absolutely(essentiah to: study in 
detail some limited period.” It! is necessary to_teach pupils 
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about the civilization with which they are surrounded and the 
institutions under which they live. This implies much more 
than is generally understood by the term “civies.” The pupils 
must themselves handle, touch, and see an original “ document ” 
as a starting point, just as in the science laboratory actual 
materials are in the pupils’ hands. The proper arrangement 
of the history note-book he considers of paramount importance, 


considering his desires and whims. Prof. Adamson raised a 
more serious note in speaking of the need of recognizing the 
claims of Duty. The doctrine of “interest,” he thought, is often 
misinterpreted and therefore the teacher must see to it that the 
child is brought into an atmosphere of moral seriousness. The 
teacher cannot do much towards the formation of character. 


| Many other influences are at work, but the teacher's part, though 


and he illustrated his own method by means of the blackboard. |a modest one, is none the less indispensable. 


Direct Contact with NATURE. 


In her lecture on “ Nature Study,” Miss von Wyss urged, as | 
of primary value, that the pupils should actually touch and sce! 


the objects with which the lesson dealt. Pictures, diagrams, 
and other forms of illustration were useless without at the same 
time giving the children an actual object to handle and observe. 
Miss von Wyss’s enthusiasm and single-minded directness im- 
pressed her audience. 


interest of the children. Every child was naturally a born 
observer and collector, and unless these instincts were rightly 
directed the child suffered a real loss. 


MATRICULATION AGE FOR GIRLS. 


Dr. Sophie Bryant maintained that girls can pursue the same 
courses of study as boys. She has apparently no fault to find with 
the curriculum of girls’ schools, but she made the claim that girls 
should be allowed to matriculate a vear later than the boys. 
This is indeed the actual practice in the University of London, 
in which the average age of the girl matriculant is seventeen 
years, eight months. The grounds on which this claim is based 
are two: girls have less physiological energy to spend upon 
their total school work. They are therefure more in need of 
rest, and there is more lability to injury from over-study. "T'he 
second reason is that the girl is handicapped in relation to the 
normal social functions of the home. 


Turt ENTENTE CORDIALE. 


Mr. Paton gavea most interesting account of a “ school journey” 
he had made in Germany with a number of boys from Man- 
chester Grammar School. In making the arrangements for the 
party, help was freely given by a German organization. The 
journey was a very great success. The total expense for 
the sixteen days, including all travelling, worked out at £4. 16s. 
a head. Mr. Paton illustrated his delightful lecture with a 
number of lantern slides that he had prepared. 


“ ALL Pray AND NO Work.” 


The closing words of Dr. Slaughter’s lectures give the key- 
note to his theme. He said that, perhaps, in the future we 
should give the child six hours in the playground and one 
grudging hour in the classroom. He showed, with considerable 
detail, that the psychology of the child can be better studied in 
the playground than in the classroom. In the classroom the 
child is in a state of unnatural repression; in the playground 
his natural iustincts have freer play. Dr. Slaughter'’s cheery 
und captivating optimism ought to have carried his audience 
away; but the attack on the classroom was too strong mest. 
Such changes can only come gradually; but we are certainly 
moving towards the goal that Dr. Slaughter purposely expressed 
In exaggerated language. 

TEACHER'S THROAT. 

The care of the voice is of primary importance to the teacher, 
and an audience full of interested expectancy assembled to hear 
two lectures from Dr. Hulbert on this subject. The lecturer 
maintains the position that any teacher who suffers from strain 
of voice has only himself to blame. But nothing can be done 
without taking trouble, and so the teacher must take trouble— 
first, to understand the production of voice, and, secondly, he 
must do the necessary work to ensure that he shall produce his 
voice with the minimum of effort and with the maximum of 
effect. A good voice is essential. The voice must actually be 
heard by the audience, and, in the second place, the voice must 
carry conviction. Often a lecturer is not completely heard; the 
audience have to guess at some of the words. The same draw- 
back is often attached toa teacher. Dr. Hulbert gave detailed 
anatomical explanations of the production of the voice and 
showed his audience the breathing exercises that are practised 
by children in the London Council schools. 


Tuere Cratms or Dety. 


Many of the preceding lectures might give the idea that in 
school life to-day the main effort is to make the child happy by 


The Awouition oF Heap MASTERS. 

Science, according to Prof. Armstrong, is still the Cinderella 
among school subjects. Though our teaching is bookish, yet 
pupils do not receive proper instruction in the use of books. 
Before science could come by its own a vast amount of prejudice 
and arrogance had to be eliminated. Prof. Armstrong suggested 
that the organization of schools would be improved if, instead 


She maintained that in Nature Study! of a head master, there were to be heads of departments of 
the teacher found the subject best calculated to awaken the real | 


co-ordinate rank and equal pay. One of these would be elected 
by his colleagues for a period of two or three years to act as 
principal. 

Tue SUPERMAN. 

Prof. Foster Watson claimed that Nietzsche is of value as 
a critic of present educational aims and methods. The public 
schools have missed their opportunity of giving such a thorough 
training in the mother tongue that it should serve as an intro- 
duction and stimulus towards the old Hellenic culture which 
isthe salvation of all intellectual education. Nietzsche presents 
a theory of evolution in which the highest man-type shall surpass 
the man of to-day just as the latter surpasses the ape. For this 
end the education of the few superior minds is the all-important 
matter. But the education of the masses is vital because it 
makes possible the gelf-realization of the few. 


HaNpicksrkt oR Books. 


Mr. Ballard made a strong plea in favour of the introduction 
of more “hand and eye” work in school life. He adduced 
evidence to show the real stimulus given to the mental powers 
by the proper use of handwork, and argued that his aim was 
not met by a couple ot hours of manual work introduced into 
the curriculum, but that the curriculum must be based upon 
handwork. He emphasized the fact that manual work makes 
the pupil think, and urged that the teacher's aim should beto build 
brains rather than boxes and to form mental rather than bodily 
habits. 

EnGuist' WiLp FLOWERS. 


The week of lectures ended with a delightful address from Mr. 
Corke on “ English Wild Flowers,” illustrated by beautiful 
lantern slides. 


No formal votes of thanks were moved to any of the lecturers, 
but it was quite evident that the audience greatly appreciated 
the excellent fare provided for them. It is rare to find such 
a high standard of lecturing maintained throughout a whole 
week. The Council of the College may well feel that they have 


done a useful piece of work. J. W. L. 
GRAMMATICAL TERMINOLOGY. 
REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE, 1910. 


Tur Report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Termino- 
logy for 1910 is “a revised and extended issue of the Interim 
Report presented in December 1909 ” (see The Educational Times 
for February 1910), with an introductory statement of the genesis 
and growth of the movement. lt is the intention of the Com- 
mittee to produce a final issue of the present Report after the 
Associations represented have pronounced upon it. 

The followin are the recommendations (examples, explanations, 
and some of the notes omitted) :— 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1. That the first stage in the analysis of a sentence be to divide it into 
two parts, to be called the Subject and the Predicate, the Subject being 
the group of words or the single word which denotes the person or 
thing of which the Predicate is said, aud the /’redicate being all that is 
said of the person or thing denoted by the Subject. 

2. That the part of the Predicate which indicates (a) whut the person 
or thing denoted by the Subject is declared to be, become, be named, or 
seem, (b) whut the person or thing denoted bysthe Object (see Rec. 4) 
is declared to be made or named., be called, the(Predtealive Chiijeetire, 
Predicative Noun, or L’redicative Pronvun; “and “thatthe same terms be 
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applied to Adjectives, Nouns, and Pronouns similarly used in con- 
nexion with other Verbs than those mentioned above. 

The term ‘ predicative’ is also applicable to Equivalents of Adjectives 
and Nouns used predicatively (Ree. 5). 

Note.—The terms ‘ copulative’ and ‘ factitive,’ as applied to some 
of the Verbs employed in sentences of the above classes (a and b 
respectively), should be abandoned as unnecessary. 

3. That the term Epithet be used to distinguish Adjectives and Nouns 
which are not predicative. 

Note.—The term Apposition may be applied to examples like 
‘‘ Peter the Hermit, ‘The fact that he was there (8) is un- 
doubted.”’ 

4. That the term Object be used to denote the Noun or Noun 
Equivalent governed by a Verb. 

Votes.—In such sentences as ‘‘ He gave me a book,” “ Pecuniam 
tibi eredidi,’’ the words me and tibi may be called the Indireet 
Object. 

The Committee recommends the term Retained Accusative for use 
in sentences which are passive inversions of such active constrne- 
tions as “ He asked me many questions,” ‘ They awarded him the 
prize. 

5. That any group of words or single word which (not being an Adjec- 
tive) is used either predicatively or as an epithet qualifying any Noun in 
the sentence be called an Adjective kyuivalent or be said to be used adjec- 
diradly ; and that any group of words or single word which (not being an 
Adverb) is used to quality any Verb, Adjective, or Adverb in the 
rentence be called an Adrerb Equivalent or be said to be used ad- 
vorbially, 

6. («) That sentences containing only one predication be called Simple. 
(4) That sentences containing one main predication and one or more 
subordinate predications be called Compler. 

7. That the terms Douhle or Multiple be used to describe any Sentence 
or any member of a Sentence which consists of two or more co-ordinate 
parts. 

The adoption of thia recommendation renders unnecessary the term 
Compound Sentence, which is ambiguous, being often used to denote 
what is called a Complex Sentence above, 6 (4). 

8. That a part of a sentence equivalent to a Noun, Adjective, or 
Adverb, and having a Subject and a Predicate of ita own, be called a 
Subordinate Clause (Noun Clause, Adjective Clause, or Adverb Clause) + and 
that this nomenclature be adopted whether the Predicate be expressed by 
a Finite Verb or by an Infinite. 

Notex.—The Committee was nearly equally divided upon the 
question whether participial expressions such as the Latin Ablative 
Absolute construction should be called Clauses or Phrases (Rec. 9). 

In regard to the part of a complex sentence which is not subor- 
dinate, the Committee recommends that in cases where it contains a 
Subject and a Predicate of its own it be called the Main Chiuse ; but 
that where it does not, it be called the Muin Predicate or the Main 
Verh, as the case may require. 

9. That a part of a Sentence consisting of a group of words equivalent 
to a Noun, Adjective, or Adverb, but not having a Subject and a Predi- 
cate of its own, be called a Noun Phrase, Adjective Phrase, or Adverd 
Phrase, 

10. That sentences be classified as follows in all the five lanenages :— 
(a) SratemeNts (corresponding to logical judgments): e.g. ‘+ Lt is so,” 
“ I speak the truth.” (b) Qurstions (the interrogative forms of state- 
ments, in some cases mere inversions of them or differing only in tone of 
voice): e.g. “Is it s0?” ** What is it?” t You think sot”? (e) Desires 
(including Commands, Requests, Entreaties, Prayers, Wishes) : e.g. “ So 
be it,” “Speak the truth.’’ The term Desire is here used in a technical 
sense (= Expression of desire). 

11. That Noun Clauses be classified on the same principle as non- 
dependent sentences (Rec. 10) in all the five languages, and that the 
Clusses be called :-—(@) DEPENDENT STaTEMENTS: e.g. ‘‘ I think i¢ is s0.” 
(6) DEPENDENT QvueEsTIONS: e.g. ‘Tell me what it is.’ (e) DEPENDENT 
Desires (Commands, Requests, Entreaties, Prayers, Wishes): e.g. “I 
demand (require, desire) that this be done.” 

12. That Adverb Clauses be classified as follows in all the five lan- 
guages :— Clauses of (1) Time, (2) Place, (3) Reason, (4) Purpose, 
(5) Result, (6) Condition, (7) Concession, (8) Comparison, (a) Manner, 
(è) Degree. 

Votes. —The Committee recommends that the terms ‘ protasis’ and 
‘ apodosis’ be abandoned, and that the terms Jf-clanse be used for 
the Clause of Condition and 7Arn-clause for the Main Clause. 

The Committee recommends the retention of the term Absolute 
(German Advolut, French Absolu) as applied to the constructions 
called Nominative Absolute, Accusative Absolute, Genitive Absolute, 
Ablative Absolute. 

13. That the following parts of speech be recognized : Nuun, Pronoun, 
Adjective, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction, Interjection. 

Notes. —The Committee is of opinion that the term ‘ Substantive’ 
should not be used as the name of a part of speech. 

The terma Article and Numeral should be ured to designate not 
ia aa parts of speech, but subdivisions of other parts of speech. 

nterjections are not parts of speech in quite the same sense as 
other words are ; but some interjections stand for a whole sentence 
(Exclamation), ¢.g. ‘alas!’=‘how sorry I am!’; and some are 


capable of taking an Accusative, or a Genitive, or a Dative Casc, 
e.g. ‘ah me!’, oluo T@v KaKk@y, ‘vue rictis!’ 

14. That the terms Collective and Abstract be retained for the practica! 
purpoze of framing certain rules of grammar, e.g. that collective nouns 
may take a plural verb, and that abstract: nouns in -io in Latin and in 
-heit or -keit in German are feminine; but the Committee deprecantes 
the practice of classifying all Nouns under the heads ‘ Abstract,’ ‘ Con- 
crete’; ¢ Proper,’ ‘Common.’ 

15. That the words ‘my,’ ‘thy,’ ‘her,’ ‘its,’ ‘ our,’ ‘your,’ ¢ their.’ 
and ‘his’ as used in “his father”; ‘mein,’ ‘dein,’ ‘sein,’ ‘ihr.’ 
‘unser,’ ‘euer,’ ‘Ihr’; ‘meus,’ ‘tuus, ‘suus,’ ‘noster,’ ‘vester `; 
‘ton,’ ‘son,’ ‘notre,’ ‘votre, ‘leur’; éuds, ods, ĥhuéTepos, úpéTepos. 
be called J’ossessive Adjectives. So too ‘mine’ and ‘thine’ as used in 
poetry before a vowel, 

16. That in their ordinary use English ‘hers,’ ‘ours,’ yours,’ 
‘theirs,’ and ‘mine,’ ‘ thine,’ ‘ his,’ as used in ‘ This is mine,” ‘This is 
his,” “Jas is better than ders"? ; German ‘ meiner, der meine,’ ‘ der 
meinige,’ &e.; French ‘le mien,’ &c., be called Lossessive T'ronouns. 

17. That English ‘this’ and ‘that,’ if used with a Noun, be called 
Demonstrative Adjectives, but if used without a Noun be called Lemonstra- 
tive Pronouns ; and that the same termninology be applied to the corre 
sponding words in the other languages, 

18. That the words ‘myself,’ ‘ thyself,’ ‘himself,’ ‘herself,’ ‘ itself.’ 
‘ ourselves,’ ‘ yourselves,’ ‘ yourself,’ ‘ themselves,’ as used in sentences 
like * I hate myself,” *‘ Leave them to themselves,” be called Referte 
Pronouns ; so too the following words in the corresponding use: German 
‘mich,’ ‘dich,’ sich,’ &e., Latin and French ‘ me,’ ‘te,’ ‘se,’ Ce., 
Greek uavTóv, seautiv, éauvtdy, Ke. 

19. That the words ‘ipse,’ ‘selbst,’ ‘-meme,’ ‘ myself,’ ‘ yourself,’ 
‘himself, * herself,’ ‘itself ` (in the sense of * ipse °), and abrés be called 
Emphasizing Adjectives or Pronouns, 

20. That in view of the twofold use of many verbs the terms Transi- 
fire and Intransitire be applied to uses rather than to classification, te. 
that it is better to speak of a verb used transitively or intransi/ively than to 
speak of a transitive or an intransitive verb. 

21. That in English sentences containing such expressions as “ He 
langhed at the story,” it is generally advisable to treat the Verb as used 
intransitively, and to take the Preposition with the Noun that follows 
as forming an Adverb Equivalent. 

Note.—In English it is difficult to draw a line determining at 
what point an Adverb or Preposition becomes so closely attached to 
the Verb as to make the term ‘Compound Verb’ necessary. But 
there are certain constructions in which, side by side with the 
analysis just recommended, it is necessary also to recognize that the 
process of composition has been nearly completed. 

2”. That the term ‘active’ be no longer used in the sense of ‘ transi- 
tive,’ and that the term ‘neuter’ be given up altogether in connexion 
with Verbs. 

23. That the term Impersonal Verb (or Verb used Impersonally, be 
retuined in its ordinary sense. 

24. That the term Auxiliary Verb be retained in its ordinary sense, 
and that Verbs that are not auxiliary be described as Verbs with tull 
meaning. 

25. That the terms Strong and Weak, as applied to conjugation and 
declension, be retained. 

26. That the words ‘ when,’ ‘ where,’ ‘ whither,’ ‘whence,’ ‘how,’ 
‘why,’ &c., together with the corresponding words in other languages, 
when introducing questions, whether non-dependent or dependent, be 
termed /nterrogative Adverts, 

27. That no words which can be treated as Adverba be included 
among Co-ordinating Conjunctions ; it being recognized that some 
Adverbs qualify the sentence as a whole and not any single word in it. 
(See Rec. 31.) 

28, That the words ‘and,’ ‘nor,’ ‘or,’ ‘but,’ and in modern English 
‘for,’ together with the corresponding words in other languages, be 
termed Co-ordinating Conjunctions. 

29. That the same term (Cu-ordinating Conjunction) be applied to the 
words ‘ both’ (followed by ‘ and‘), ‘neither’ (followed by ‘ nor’), and 
‘either’ (followed by ‘ or’). 

30. That on syntactical grounds (e.g. the rules for the order of words 
in German) it is desirable to give the same name in all the languages 
considered to such words as the German wenn and dass, introducing 
Adverb Clauses or Noun Clauses; and that the name for all such words 
be Subordinating Conjunction, though it is desirable to recognize that the 
origin of many of these words in case coustructions or other adverbial 
expressions can still be clearly traced. 

31. That the term Connectire be used to comprise all words, whether 
Pronouns, Adjectives, Adverbs, or Conjunctions, which serve to connect 
clauses or sentences. (Recs. 27, 28, .9, 30, 32.) 

Note.—The term Link may be used as a short substitute tor 
‘ Connective.’ 

39. That the term Relative be retained in its ordinary use, as the 
specific name for certain connective Pronouns (e.g. Lat. gui, quae, quod) 
and Adjectives (e.g. Lat. qualis, quantus), and as indicating the origin of 
many Conjunctions, and both the origin and the actual use of words like 
Engl. when, where, Lat. con, ubi, Fr. où, gue, when they introduce an 
Adjective Clause with a Noun as antecedent, e.g. ‘t the-seasun when the 
roses bloom,” “the house there he was born.’ 
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Vote.—The traditional term ‘relative’ is, of course, inadequate : 
words like ‘ who,’ ‘ which,’ differ from other pronouns by marking 
the clause or sentence which they introduce as forming part of a 
larger group. 

33. That groups of words like ‘in order that,’ ‘in case,’ be described 
as Compound Conjunctions, and groups like ‘because of,’ ‘as to,’ as 
Compound Prepositions, 

34. That in English Grammar the distinction of Gender be not 
emphasized. 

35. That the terms Objective, Possessive and Nominative of Address as 
names of Cases in English be discarded, and that so fur as possible the 
Latin names of the Cases be used. 

Note.—The term Case is necessary even for English Graramar by 
itself, in view of the surviving inflexions, expecially in Pronouns, 
and also because it is desirable for the learner to recognize the 
likeness of English, so far as it extends, to more highly inflected 
languages. 

7 35. i the same names of Cases be used alo in German and 
“rench. 

Note.—The traditional names of the Cases seem to the Committee 
preferable to new terms such as ‘ Werfall’ (for Nominative), ‘ Wen- 
fall’ (for Accusative), ‘ Wesfall’ or ‘ Wessenfall’ (for Genitive), 
‘Wemfall’ (for Dative). which are used by some teachers and 
writers of grammars in Germany. 

37. That in English and French the combination of a Preposition with 
a Noun or Pronoun be called a Case-phrase ; and that if the case of the 
Noun or Pronoun depending on the Preposition be named, it be called 
the Accusative. 

38. That in Latin the names used for the Cases be as follows: 
Nominative, Vocative, Accusative, Genitive, Dative, Ablative ; and that the 
term Locative be used to describe forms like ‘humi,’ ‘ ruri, ‘ Romae.’ 

39. That the order of the Cases (where found) be as follows: Nomi- 
native, Vocative, Accusative, Genitive, Dative, Ablative. 

40. That the following scheme of names of Tenses of the Indicative 
be adopted. 

ENGLISH: writes, Present: will write, Future; trote, Past; would 
wrife, Future in the past ; has written, Present Perfect ; will have written, 
Future Perfect; had written, Past Perfect; would hare written, Future 
Perfect in the past; with special Continuous Forms of each (is writing, 
will he writing, was writing, would be writing, has been writing, &e.), which 
mark the action as going on, and Compound Forms of Present. (does 
write), and Past (did write), used in negative and interrogative sentences 
and to express emphasis. 

GERMAN: As English, except that German has no special Continuous 
Forms and no Future in the past or Future Perfect in the past of the 
Indicative Mood. 

Frexcn: As English, except that French has no special Continuous 
Forms and that the two meanings of the English Past are represented in 
French by two distinct tenses (the Past Continuous or Imperfect, and the 
Past Historic). French has also two forms of the Past Perfect. The 
French tense that corresponds to the English Present Perfect is called 
simply ‘ Perfect,’ because it is used (like the German Perfect) not only 
as a Present Perfect, e.g. “Il mwa déjà écrit,” but also as a Past 
Historic, e.g. ‘“ Après son arrivée il m'a écrit.”’ l 

Latin: As French, except that Latin has no separate form with the 
meaning of the French Past Historic, the Latin ‘ Perfect’ being used 
(like the French and the German Perfect) both as a Present Perfect, e.g. 
‘‘ Scripsi ut rescribas,” and as a Past Historic, e.g. ‘* Scripsi ut rescri- 
beres,” ‘‘Postero die ad me scripsit.” Latin has also no Future or 
Future Perfect in the past of the Indicative Mood, the past prospective 
meaning being expressed partly by the Future Infinitive, partly by tenses 
of the Subjunctive Mood. 

GREEK : Here the two meanings of the English ‘ Past’ are expressed 
by distinct forms, as in French, the Greek Past Historic being called 
the Aorist. It seems desirable on several grounds to retain the tradi- 
tional name for this Greek tense. 

41. That a Suhjunctire Mood be recognized in English, German, Latin, 
and French; and in Greek a Subjunctive and an Optative Mood; and 
that their chief tenses be named as in the following table. (See 
Report. ) 

42. That it be recognized that the above-mentioned Subjunctives and 
Optatives differ in respect of their temporal signification from the tenses 
of the Indicative to which they correspond in name. 

43. That Equivalents of Subjunctive Forms or Subjunctive Equivalents be 
recognized in English; expecially forms compounded with ‘may,’ 
‘might,’ ‘shall,’ ‘should’ in Subordinate Clauses, and forms com- 
pounded with ‘should’ (1st person) and ‘ would’ (2nd and 3rd persons) 
in Main Clauses. 

‘ole.—All these forms, being compounds of verbs which have 
such meanings as permission or possibility, obligation, willingness 
or intention, naturally relate to some act which lies in the future 
from the standpoint of the speaker or from some other point of time 
which he has in mind. 

44. That in German and Greek there be recognized, in addition to the 
model tenses enumerated abuve (Rec. 41) two others, which are used 
mainly in Reported Speech: er werde schreiben, Future Subjunctive ; er 
werde geschrieben haben, Future Perfect Subjunctive; ypdyo., Future 
Optative ; yeypdporro, Future Perfect Optative (Passive). 


45. That the term Gerund be used to denote the English Verb-noun 
in -ing and the French Verb-noun in -ant, as well as the Latin Verb- 


noun in -dum, -ndi, -ndo; and that the term Supine be retained in 
Latin. 

46. That the Verb-nouns and Verb-adjectiver formed from the several 
tense stems of the Verb be numed as indicated in the following table. 
(See Report.) 


ADDENDUM. 


A minority of half-a-dozen members of the Committee “ regret 
that the Committee has decided to make no recommendation as 
to the nomenclature of French pronouns such as me and moi.” 
Their views are fully stated in an Addendum to the Interim 
Report issued in 1909 and reprinted in the Proceedings of the 


MARK TWAIN ON TRAINING. 


Mark Twain has dropped into psychology much as Silas 
Wegg used to drop into poetry. He was always greatly interested 
in human nature, or what may be called applied psychology. He 
was not content with this informal study, however, and now we 
have a somewhat unconventional but very businesslike little 
volume from him with the title: Whet ie Man? His answer is 
short and sharp. Man is a machine. The argument—thrown 
into the form of a dialogue between an old man and a young one 
—follows the ordinary lines of determinism, but is illustrated 
with a brilliancy quite unusual in books of this type. Mark is 
hardly at home in applying the Socratic method, but he is 
eminently fair, if somewhat depressing. We are not only mere 
machines, but we are worked by only one force, and that not @ 
very creditable one. Man’s sole impulse is his desire to secure 
his own approval, and incidentally the approval of others, the 
general public. This leads to all the old unlovely views of those 
who set self-love up as the one motive power in human action. 

What is of special interest to those of us who are engaged in 
education is the insistence on the impossibility of man originating 
anything for himself. The mind “is worked solely from the 
outside.” *“ The mind is a thoroughly independent machine, an 
automatic machine.” If we have a thought, the one thing we are 
sure about is that it is not original. Allour thoughts are second- 
hand. We can never act, we can only react. Without external 
stimulus we are dead. 

For those of us who are not teachers, all this is in the highest 
degree discouraging. But to teachers there is something pleasing 
in the reflection that, as their business is to supply external 
stimulus, Mark Twain's view is at any rate tolerable. As human 
beings we may regret the loss of our initiative, as teachers we can 
recover our self-respect. It is true that Mark Twain sometimes 
forgets himself a little, and even urges us to improve ourselves 
by setting high ideals before us and seeking to attain them. 
But, in spite of one or two lapses of this kind, he keeps us on @ 
uniformly depressed level, by a dogged iteration of our incapacity 
for initiating anything. 

It is in the section that he devotes to training that there is & 
glint of sunshine. All the outside forces tend to train us, and 
these forces are innumerable. ‘The trouble, of course, is that we 
cannot control those forces, but must wait till they act. It is 
true that some of them act in such a way as to impel us to set 
others of them in motion and thus, in a more or less surreptitious 
way, the idea of self-education is suggested. “The mind is 
independent of the man. He has no control over it, it does as it 
pleases.” But if we can present the proper ideas at the right 
time, then the mind will please to act in the way we want. But 
often we do not know exactly what the idea is that we want, and 
yet we set our mind working in such a way as to give it a chance 
of hitting upon what we need. In one of his lapses, Mark Twain 
himself tells us that ‘there is one way whereby ” a man may get 
the help of his mind if he desires it. This way is by talking aloud 
abont the given subject, or taking up a pen and writing down 
something aboutit. “It will interest your mind and concentrate 
it, and it will pursue the subject with satisfaction.” Of course, 
the troublesome person will ask how we are to get our mind to 
order our fingers to take the pen. Obviously in this one case the 
man has, just for a moment, ceased to be a machine. 

What is Man? is a book to be read by all who think of them- 
selves more highly than they ought to think. It keeps its readers 
humble. Those who are in need of encouragement will hardly 
find that it meets their case—unless they are teachers. ‘Teachers: 
and preachers and men-managers generally will. tind compensation 
in its pages.] 
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Extract from a Letter received by Messrs. PATON, 
Dated November 80th, 1910. 


“This makes the thirty-eighth pupil we have had directly through you since 
1905. In this number are only counted those pupils for whom we have sent you 
commission. Many others have come through the recommendation of parents of 
the pupils you have sent us. We have so many pupils that we have been obliged 
to enlarge the part reserved for the school. We now have a special section 
for girls over 18 years of age. You have sent us not only many pupils, but pupils 
who remain here for several years, and it is needless to say that we are very grateful 
indeed.’ 


J. 6 J. PATON, "ĉicational 
` 148 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Translated and Edited by FREDERICK ZAGEL 


“I have carefully read over Schilling’s ‘Spanish Grammar,’ and I find it to bea 
good practical book, The rules are clearly enunciated. The irregular verbs are 
grouped so that their points of agreement and difference are visible at a glance. 
The exercises, which constitute the bulk of the book, are so arranged as to gradually 
familiarize the student with the chief syntactical rules and the most commonly 
recurring idiomatic expressions ; they are specially adapted to draw out conversa- 
tional power, The dialogues are most happily selected, and a most useful addition 
to this part of the book. The whole work is admirably adapted both for school 
classes and for self-instruction.”"—RICARDO RAMIREZ, Professor of the Spanish 
Language and Literature at King’s College, London; Examiner to the Society of 
Arts, London Chamber of Commerce, Late Society, de. 
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BLACKIE’S LIST. 


| A FIRST ENGLISH COURSE. 


By Frank Joxes, B.A.. Assistant Master, King Edward's School, Aston, 
Birmingham; Joint Author of ‘ Seott and Jones's Latin Course.” Large 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A course of English on heuristic lines, dealing with grammar and 
analysis, composition, poetry, phonetics, &e. 


WORDS: THEIR ORIGIN AND USE. 


A Correlated Scheme of Spelling, Derivation, Reading, Dictation, and Com- 
position, By E. W. CHAMBRRS and A.J. KER. In Two Books, each with 
a companion Teachers’ Kook, ScHoLiars’ Books, 8d. each, TEACHERS 
books (containing the Seholars’ Book and 40 additional pages of notes), 
ls. net each, 


| POETICA : A Book of English Verse for 
: Repetition. 


Chosen and arranged by Joux RrpGes, M.A. (Cuntab.), sometime Head 
Master of Leighton Park School, Reading, Ulustrated with portraits. 
Arranged for the three school years ending ut 15 or 16. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


*THE PLAIN-TEXT POETS. 


A new series, in which each volume contains a representative work, or selec- 
tion from the work, of one of the poets, with an introduction by a teacher 
of experience and position, but without further notes. Feap. 8vo, 6d. each. 
Scott’s Marmion. Milton’s Shorter Poems. 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Tennyson’s Earlier Poems. 
Scott's Lay of the Last Longfellow’s Evangeline. 
Minstrel. Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 
Goldemith’s Poeme. Macaulay’s Lays, <&c. 
Tennyson’s Princess. 


| 
| *BLACKIE’S ENGLISH TEXTS. (100 Vols.) 


Highways and Byways of Literature, 
dealing with the anthoe’s ufe and place in literature, Edited by W. H. D. 
Rovuses, Litt. D., Head Master, Perse Grammar School, Cambridge, 6d. each. 
Plutarch-—Brutus and Coriolanus (North's Translation). 
Hazlitt’s Characters from Shakespeare. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 

Wallace and Bruce. From Scott's ‘ Tales of a Grandfather.” 


A “REGULAR” LATIN BOOK. 


For Beginners, With terminations printed in red. By R. A. A. BERES- 
FORD, M.A., Head Master of Lydgate House Preparatory School, Hun- 
stunton. ls. 6d. 


OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. 


Book I. Edited by F. A. G. DUCKWORTH, M.A., Assistant Master, Eton 
College,  Thastrated. Crown 8vo, 1s, d. 
A new volume in Blackie’s * Llnstrated Latin Classics.” 


FRENCH PHRASES AND IDIOMS. 


By W. M. Ligutsopy, B.A. 6d. 


*BLACKIE’S LITTLE FRENCH CLASSICS 


Representing all important French authors from Montaigne to Bourget. 

Girardin, Mme de — La Joie Fait Peur., Edited by H. H. 
Horton, B.A.(London), State School, Guernsey. 8d. 

Lesage—Crispin Rival de son Maitre. Fdited, with Notes, 
Vocabulary, &¢., by ANDREW C. CLARK, M.A. l. 

Souvestre—Le Foyer Breton. “Le Lutin de la Mare” et “Ia 
Fée de He du Lac.” Edited by H. N. ADAIR, M.A.. Senior French 
Master, Strand School, W.C. With Questionnaire, 4d. 

Dumas— Histoire de mes Bétes. Edited, with Notes and Exer- 
cises in French, by Miss L. H. ALTHAUS, Organizing Mistress in 
Modern Languages in the West Riding. With Questionnaire. 4d. 

Vauvenargues-— Selections. Edited by A. M. WILSON-GREEN, 
M.A., Radley College, Abingdon. 4d. 


*BLACKIE’S LONGER FRENCH TEXTS. 


From Modern French Literature, Printed in large clear type. with Briet 

Notes, Exercises, Phrase-list, and Vocabulary. Fcap. 8vo, 8d. each. 

Baudelaire—Le Scarabée d'Or. Edited by W. W. M'KECHNIE, 
M.A., Examiner in French to the University of St. Andrews. 

Desiys—Lo Mensonge d'un Ami. Edited by F. W. ODGERS, 
M.A., Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


A BOOK OF FRENCH SONGS. 
With Musie. PHONETIC EDITION. Selected by Lovis A. BARBÉ, 


B.A. Transcribed by Madame GIRAUDEAU, Senior French Mistress at 
the County Secondary School, Stockwell. 6d. 


SAND (George)—LA PETITE FADETTE. 


Edited by Lovis A. Barnet, B.A., Senior Modern Language Master, 
Glasgow Academy. With Notes and Vocabulary. 1s. 6d. 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Whole Page—Ordinary £4 10 0 ...... Position £5 10 0 
Half Page y 210 0 ...... we 5 0 0 
Quarter Faga io i ho a eee i 115 0 
Per inch in broad column (half width of page) ... 0 7 0 
Narrow Column (one-third page) ............sccccssecses 200 


General Scholastic Advertisements (Colleges, Schools, Classes, Tuition, &c.), 
3s. 6d. for 6 lines, or 4s. 6d. the inch. 

SituationsVacant and Wanted—30 words or under, 28.; each additional 10 words 
6d. (For ls. extra, Replies may be addressed to the Publishing Otfice, and wi) 
be forwarded post free.) 


i 


CURRENT HBVENTS. 


At the Members’ Meeting of the College of 
Preceptors, on February 15, Prof. Adams will 
read a paper on “The Art of Omission in 


Fixtures. 


Teaching.” 
*  # 
* 

On February 9 Prof. Adams will commence, at the College 
of Preceptors, a course of twelve lectures on “The Psy- 
chology essential to Efficient Work in School.” 

+o t 
* 

M. Latavos will address the Société Nationale des Pro- 
fesseurs de Francais en Angleterre at the College of Precep- 
tors, on February 25, at + p.m. Subject: “ De l’Exctisme 


dans la Littérature Francaise.” 


+ * 
* 


THe Modern Language Holiday Courses of the Teachers’ 
Guild (74 Gower Street, W.C.) will be held this year at 
Neuwied, Lübeck, Honfleur, and Santander, commencing in 
the first week of August and lasting not less than three 
weeks. 


+ * 
& 


Sirk Paint Maaxus, M.P., is to be entertained to luncheon 
on February 16 by Unionist graduates of London University 
in celebration of his third election to Parliament. 


+ $% 
* 


Tue thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Moral Education 
League will be held at Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, on 
February 10, at 8 p.m. Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan, D.Se., 
F.R.S., LL.D., will deliver the Annual Address. Subject: 
“The Garden of Ethics.” Prof. J. S. Mackenzie, Litt.D., 
President of the League, will aiso deliver a short address. 
Mr. F. J. Gould will give a demonstration moral lesson at 
ð p.m. 

* * 

THe Annual Meeting of the Child-Study Society, London, 
will be held at the Royal Sanitary Institute (90 Buckingham 
Palace Road), on March 23, at 6.30 p.m. 

On February 9 (7.30 p.m.) Mr. Cecil J. Sharp will lecture 
before the Society upon “ Recreational Activities: English 
Folk Dances” (with demonstrations), and Lieut. Braae- 
Hansen upon “The Training of Gymnastic Teachers.” On 
February 23 (7.50 p.m.) there will be a discussion upon 
“ Should Games be Organized ? ”— Dr. Hayward maintain- 
ing the negative. 

A Conference of the combined Societies will be held at 
Halifax, on July 13-15, under the presidency of Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, LL.D., F.R.S. Discussion on ‘ Youth 
(from thirteen to eighteen years) in its Hygienic, Educa- 
tional, and Social Aspects.” . 


+ $ 
* 


A Covrss of Lectures in connexion with the Congress on 
Commercial Education (organized by the International 
Society for promoting Commercial Education) will be de- 
livered at the London School of Economics from July 24 to 
August 12. Communications to the Organizing Secretary 
for Great Britain, E. Cleveland-Stevens,.School of Eco- 
nomics, Clare Market, London, W.C) 
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Tue University of Manchester has conferred 
the honorary degree of LL.D. upon Mr. Walter 
Runciman, M.P., President of the Board of 
Education. And the honorary degree of M.A. upon Miss 
Ashton, a Manchester City Councillor, who has worked for 
education, local government, and the enfranchisement of 
women; Miss Lydia Manley, Principal of Stockwell Train- 
ing College; Mr. W. T. Goode, Principal of Greystoke Place 
Training College, London; and Mr. George Sharples, Head 
Master of Waterloo Road School, Manchester, and a past 
President of the National Union of Teachers. 

* s 
* 


Honours. 


Tue University of Glasgow has conferred the honorary 
devree of LL.D. upon Lord Curzon, on his installation as 
Lord Rector (January 24). 

* 
* 


Tue Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, has been elected a 
corresponding member of the Berlin Academy of Sciences. 


* + 
* 


Mr. Justice LusH has been elected an Honorary Fellow 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


Mr. Witciam Srrang SreeL, Philip- 
haugh, Selkirkshire, has left the income of 
£5,000 for the advancement of education 
in Selkirkshire, including the burgh of Selkirk ; £5,000 to 
found a research scholarship in Glasgow University ; and 
the income of £2,000 to purchase books for Glasgow Uni- 
versity Library. 


Endowments and 
Benefactions. 


* * 
% 


Tur Sedgwick Memorial Museum, Cambridge University, 
has received a very valuable gift of fossils, &c., from the 
widow of the Rev. G. F. Whidborne, who previously pre- 
sented to the Museum a notable collection of Devonian 
fossils. Also all Mr. Whidborne’s scientific books and 
manuscripts, a valuable series of photographs, &c., and some 
cabinets containing the specimens. 


* * 
* 


Mr. EbpbwakD Fisher, head of the shipping firm Fisher 
& Co., formerly President of the Hudderstield Chamber of 
Commerce, has given £3,000 to the Chamber to aid success- 
ful students of the Huddersfield Technical College to go 
abroad for the study of the languages and commercial 


methods of other nations. 


* * 
* 


Dr. Percy Furnivatt has presented to King’s College, 
London, the library of his late father, Dr. F. J. Furnivall. 


THE Southampton Society of Old Hartleyans is organizing 
the collection of subscriptions from old students of Hartley 
University College towards the College Building Fund. 
Miss V. Davis, 54 Hill Lane, Southampton, is acting as 
honorary secretary and treasurer. 


* = 
* 


Tue Classical Association of Ireland offers a Prize of £5 
to the student that obtains the highest marks in Greek in 
the Preparatory Grade at the Intermediate Examinations in 
June, 1911. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Hersert Baker, Architect, Johannesburg, intends 
to offer every alternate year a Scholarship of £250 for one 
year to be held by a South African architect (under thirty- 
five years of age) for the study of the architecture of South 
Europe under the direction of the British School at Rome. 


* * 
& 


Ture South African Native Races Committee still want 


Institute, Washington. 
now amounts to 25,000,000 dols. 


£10,000 for the proposed South African Native College. 
Donations may be paid to the Committee’s account (Native 
College Fund) at the Standard Bank of South Africa, 
10 Clement’s Lane, E.C. 


THE Bishop of North Queensland (Dr. Frodsham) appeals 


for £20,000 to establish a residential College for members 
of the Bush Queensland Brotherhood. 


* $% 


* 

Mr. Carnecieé has given an additional 10,000,000 dols. 
(say, £2,000,000) to the Endowment Fund of the Carnegie 
His total contribution to the fund 


* + 
$% 


Hakvakp UxiversiTY is to receive £12,000 under the will 


of the late Mrs. W. O. Moseley. —Dartmouth College has 
received £100,000 from Mr. Edward Tuck.—The chair of 
Forest Management in Yale Forest School has been endowed 
with £20,000 by Mrs. Edward H. Harriman, of New York 
City, in memory of her husband.—The Wyman bequest for the 
Graduate College of Princeton University appears likely to 
amount to some £500,000. 


Pror. ALFRED Evwary Housman, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Latin in University 
College, London (since 1892), has been 


Appointments 
and Vacancies. 


appointed to the Chair of Latin in Cambridge University. 


Prof. Housman was educated at Bromsgrove School and at 
St. John’s College, Oxford. He was a Higher Division Clerk in 
H.M. Patent Office (1882 92). He has edited Manilius and Juvenal, 
and written largely in the classical journals. Prof. Housman is 
also a poet: ‘ A Shropshire Lud °’ (1896). 

* $% 
* 


Mr. Percy Joux Heawoov, M.A., Mathematical Lecturer, 


has been appointed Professor of Mathematics in Durham 
University. 


Prof. Heawood was educated at Queen Elizabeth's School, 
Ipswich, and at Exeter College, Oxford. He gained a First Class 
in Mathematics at Moderations and in the Final School, and a 
Second Class in Classics. He was Junior and Senior University 
Mathematical Scholar, 


+ 5 
* 


Canon Ranpouex will resign the Principalship of Ely 


Theological College in June, after twenty years’ tenure. 
* + 


*& 

Ix Manchester University, Mr. G. Warre Cornish, M.A., 
King’s College, Cambridge, has been appointed Lecturer in 
Classics in room of Prof. Dobson; and Mr. C. A. Clemmow,, 
B.A., Peterhouse, Cambridge, Assistant Lecturer in Mathe- 
matics in room of Prof. Priestley. 


* k 
* 


At the London (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine 
for Women, Miss N. Laycock, B.Sc., has been appointed 
Demonstrator in Biology ; and Miss I. Pendlebury, B.Sc., 
Demonstrator in Physics. 

* * 

Pror. G. R. Tuompson, Principal of the Mining Depart- 
ment, University of Leeds, has been appointed Principal and 
Professor of Mining, South African School of Mines and 


Technology, Johannesburg. 
* * 


* 

THe Rev. Reainanp Norwoop, M.A. Dubl., Head Master, 
Lutterworth Grammar School, has been appointed Head 
Master of Inverness College, in succession to Mr. W. Douglas. 
Monro, M.A. Cantab., resigned. 

. Mr. Norwood was Senior Moderator, Gold Medallist, and Prize-. 
man at Trinity College, Dublin, 1901. He studied at Yverdon 
(1894) and Zurich (1895), and taught at Tollington School (1902), 
Stourbridge Grammar School (1903), and Isleworth County School 
(1904). He went to Lutterworth in 1905. 
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Mr. Ervest Younc, B.Sc. Lond., Head Master of the 
Lower School of John Lyon, Harrow, has been appointed 
Head Master of the new County School, Harrow. 

Mr. Young was Science Master of the Lower School of John Lyon 
1891-93 ; worked in the Siamese Education Department 1893-98 ; 
and has been Head Master of the Lower School of John Lyon 
since 1898. He has written two books on Siam and one on Corsica ; 
also school books on geography, physiography, and geometry and 
physics. 


# * 
* 


Mr. Rosert Foster Ditt, M.A. Oxon. and R.U.I., Head 
Master of Dungannon Royal School, has been appointed 
Head Master of Foyle College, Londonderry, in succession 
to Mr. J. C. Dick, M.A., resigned. 


* + 
* 


Mr. H. C. Kent, M.Sc. Liv., Senior Mathematical Master, 
West Bromwich Municipal Secondary School, has been ap- 
pointed Senior Lecturer in Mathematics at the Municipal 
Technical School, Birmingham. 


* * 
* 


Tut Head Mastership of Wem Grammar School is 
vacant. £300 and residence (20 boarders). Graduate. 
Apply to Mr. Arthur Wood, 21 The Mount, Shrewsbury, by 
February 7. 


+% % 
* 


Curist’s Hospirat, Horsham, requires a Bursar by 
March 31. £400 and residence. Forms from the Clerk of 
Christ’s Hospital, 60 Aldersgate Street, E.C. 


THE University of London offers the 
Gilchrist Studentship for Women, £100 
for one year, to Honours Graduates of the 
University (of not more than three years’ standing from 
their first graduation) prepared to take a course of study in 
an approved institution in preparation for some profession. 
Three testimonials and three references, with statement of 
profession and institution. Apply to the Principal by 
February 28, 


Scholarships. 


* * 
* 


On the occasion of the five hundredth anniversary of 
St. Andrews University, Dr. J. Peddie Steel, of Florence, 
offers a prize of 100 guineas, open to alumni of the four 
Scottish Universities, for the best essay on “ Scotland's 
Debt of Gratitude to her Parish Schools, her Grammar 
Schools, and her Universities.” 


THE Cambridge University Press announces 
“ The Cambridge Medieval History” in eight 
volumes. The new work is on similar lines to 
“The Cambridge Modern History.” It is planned by Prof. 
Bury, and edited by Profs. Gwatkin and Whitney. The 
first volume, dealing with the Fall of the Roman Empire in 
the West, will be ready about Easter, and will be followed 
(it is hoped) by two volumes in each year. Each volume 
will have a portfolio of illustrative maps. 


+ * 
* 


Messrs. Rivinctoxs promise this month “ A General 
Sketch of Political History from the Earliest Times,” by 
Arthur D. Innes, M.A., sometime Scholar of Oriel, whose 
school histories are well known and esteemed. 


Messrs. ConsTabLe announce for publication this month the 
autobiography of the late Lieut.-General Sir William Butler, 
containing “ many interesting sidelights upon the history of 
the last two reigns.” 


Literary. 


Tut Century magazine is now published in this country by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


An International Competition in Latin Poetry 


General. is to be held at Rome. The subject is “ Rome.” 
Any metre; poem to be not more than 300 
lines. One gold medal, with prize of 1,000 lire; two silver 


medals, with prize of 500 lire each; honourable mentions. 
The works, printed or manuscript, with motto, must reach 
the Mayor of Rome at the Capitol, in triplicate, by March 1; 
author’s name in sealed envelope, with motto outside. The 
prizes will be awarded at the Capitol on the anniversary of 
the “ Birth of Rome,” April 21. All communications about 
the competition should be addressed Al Sindaco di Roma, 
In Campidoglio, Roma, Italy. 
* * 

Tue Delegates of the Oxford Local Examinations aunounce 
certain modifications in the lists of subjects, &c., included in 
the “ advance copies” of the Regulations for 1912. These 
changes will be embodied in the main edition of these 
Regulations, which will be issued about March 1, 1911. 


Ir is proposed to establish a Settlement at Barton Hill in 
connexion with Bristol University in the autumn. In the 
first instance, the residents will be women. 

*.* 

At the request of President Butler, the German Minister 
of Education has deputed Direktor Walter, of the Muster- 
schule, Frankfurt-am-Main, to deliver a course of lectures 
at Columbia University, New York, on “The Method of 
Teaching Modern Languages.” 


# * 
* 


Tue British West African Association (1 and 2 Oxford 
Court, Cannon Street, E.C.) proposes to form an Educa- 
tional or Sociological Section. The Secretary (Mr H. Osman 
Newland, F.R.Hist.S.) will be glad to hear from intending 
members. 


a ee 
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COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
ADJOURNED MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 

AN adjourned meeting of the Council was held on January 21. 
Present: Sir Philip Magnus, President, in the chair; Prof. 
Adams, Dr. Armitage Smith, Mr. Bain, Mr. Barlet, Rev. J. B. 
Blomfield, Mr. Brown, Mr. E. A. Butler, Mr. Charles, Mr. Eagles, 
Mr. Hawe, Mr. Kelland, Mr. Milne, Dr. Moody, Mr. Pendlebury, 
Miss Punnett, Mr. Starbuck, Mr. Storr, and Mr. Vincent. 

The Diploma of Associate was granted to Mr. G. S. F. Kemp, 
who had satistied the required conditions. 

The Secretary reported that the Winter Meeting for Teachers 
had been numerously attended—more than 100 tickets having 
been issued to members of the College and 157 for the whole 
Meeting to other teachers. In addition, 214 tickets had been 
issued for admission to single lectures. The net cost of the 
Meeting, including the Conversazione, after taking account of 
the amount received for tickets, was about £78. The Secretary 
was instructed to express the thanks of the Council to the follow- 
ing Associations, which had contributed to the success of the 
Meeting by making it known among their members :—Head 
Masters’ Association, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association 
of University Women Teachers, Assistant Masters’ Association, 
Assistant Mistresses’ Association, Teachers’ Guild, Froebel 
Society, Private Schools Association, and Preparatory Schools 
Association. 

In reply to a communication from the Incurporated Associa- 
tion of Head Masters, the Council resolved to express their 
willingness to appoint two of their body to act as their repre- 
sentatives on the Joint Committee on the Training of ‘Teachers, 
which was dissolved in December, 1902, and which it was now 
proposed to resuscitate. 

The President presented to the Library,a,copy of his new book, 
“ Educational Aims and_Efforts, 188019107 
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COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. ! 


HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING. | 


Tue ordinary Half-yearly General Meeting of the members. 
of the Corporation was held at the Coliege on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 21. 

The Secretary having read the advertisement convening the 
meeting. Sir Purire MAGNUS was appointed Chairman. 

The Report of the Council was laid before the meeting and 
was taken as read, a copy having previously been sent to every | 
member of the College. It was as follows :— | 


| 
| 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


The Couneil beg to lay before the membersof the College the following 
Report of their proceedings during the past half-year :— 

l. The Thirty-eichth Series of Leetures for Teachers on the Theory 
and Practice of Education, which commenced in Febrnary last with a 
Course of Twelve Lectures on ‘ Rational and Experimental Psychology 
as applied to Education,” by Prof. J. Adams, M.A., B.Se.. was com- 
pleted in December with the last of a Course of Twelve Lectures on 
e Recent Studies in the Art of Education,” by Prof. J. W. Adamson, 
B.A. 

2. The Sixth Winter Meeting for Teachers will be held at the Collece, 
on January 10 to 14, and will be opened by Prof, Sadler. The Pro- 
gramme includes lectures on the principles and practice of education and 
on methods of teaching some of the pr.ucipal subjects of instruction in 
schools. Four lectures on ‘* Class Teaching“ will be given by Prot. | 
Adams; two on * The Teaching of Literatnre,” by Prof. Findlay; two 
on **'The Use and Care of the Teacher's Voice,” by Dr. Hulbert; one 


mectings may, under certain conditions, be held on the requisition 
of any four members of the College. Members will thus be able to 
arrange either for single meetings or for series of meetings for 
social or professional purposes. A statement to this etfect will be 
included in a circular relating to the advantages of membership 
which will shortly be issued. 

(© The Council will welcome the formation of local branches by 
members residing in the provinces. 

(d) The Council regret that it has not been found possible to 
adopt proposals for the establishment of a Provident Fund. Several 
schemes having this object in view have been examined; but informa- 
tion supplied by experts showed that none of these schemes would 
atford effectual assistance without involving too great a charge on 
the funds of the College. 

(òà Certain suggestions for the modification of the examination 
schemes have been adopted, and will be carried into effect as soon 
as possible. 

cf) Alterations are now being made in the conduct of The Edn- 
cational Times, which has been placed under the direction of a 
special Committee. 

(g) The Council recognize the need for unity of action among 
secondary teachers in matters that atfeet their common aims. They 
are prepared to consider any proposals for co-operation with other 
associations of teachers in support of those principles which have 
consistently been advocated by the College. 

The Council desire to express their indebtedness to those members of the 
College who have favoured them with suggestions, and their grateful 
appreciation of the care and thought with which members have en- 
deavoured to discover means of extending the work and influence of the 
College. 

10. During the past half-year three new members have been elected, 
and notice has been received of the withdrawal of two members. Four 


each on “ The Girl Student,” by Mrs. Bryant: on‘: The Teaching of, holders of the College Diplomas have been admitted to the privileges of 
Nature Study,” by Miss Von Wyss; on ù The Teaching of History.’ | membership under Sect. II, Clause 5, of the By-laws, aud seven have 
by Mr. Keatinge: on + The Teaching of Geography,” by Prof. Lyde:! ceased to be qualified. The Council regret to have to report the death 
on “ Science Teaching,” by Prof. Armstrong: on * Manual Training,’’ | of the following members :—Mr. R. F. Brewer, Mr. H. F. Foy, L.C.P., 


by Mr. P. B. Bollard ; on “The School Journey in Foreign Lands,“ by 
Mr. J. L. Paton; on “ The Psychology of the Playground,” by Dr. 
Slaughter ; on “ Moral Edneation,”” by Prof. Adamsou ; on ‘Nietzsche's 
Educational Views,” by Prof. Foster Watson; and a lantern lecture on 
“ English Wild Flowers,” by Mr. H. E Corke. 

3. At the Summer Examination of Teachers for the College Diplomas, 


which was held in the last week in August. the number of candidates | 


who presented themselves was 301. For the Christmas Examination the 
number of entries is about 470. During the past half-year the Diploma 
of Licentiate has been conferred on 24 candidates and that of Associate 
on 78, who had satisfied the prescribed conditions, 


: : 25 ‘ ; i 
4. For the Christmas Certificate and Lower Forms Examinations, 


which were held in the first week in December, the number of entries was 
about 5,600. 
recognized by professional bodies was held in the second week in Septem- 
ber, and was attended by 245 candidates, 

5. The Council have conducted during the past half-year the Examina- 
tion of three schools by Visiting Examiners. 

6. It is with the deepest regret that the Council have to report the 
death of Mr. H. Weston Eve, F.C.P., who was Dean of the College for 
more than twenty-six years (1883-1900), and they desire to record their 
high appreciation of his eminent services. A me.vorial fund, consisting 
of subscriptions from members and examiners of the College, has been 
collected. A small part of this fund has been expended on a photo- 
graphic portrait of Mr. Eve, which has been placed in the Council room ; 
the remainder has enabled the Council to offer a silver medal for pro- 
ficiency in German at the Certificate Examinations. 

7. Meetings of Members were held in October and November. At the 
October Mceting a lecture on “ The Dullness of Schoolmasters ” was 
given by Prof. Adams, and at the November Meeting a lecture on 
‘* Book-keeping and How to Teach it ” was given by J. Blake Harrold, 
Esq., A.C.I.S. Reports of the Meetings have been published, as usual, 
in The Educational Times, 

8. During the past twelve months about 1,450 volumes have been 
issued to members. A second Supplement to the Catalogue, comprising 
the additions made to the Library during four years, was published in 
the early part of the year. Since this Supplement was issued a valuable 
addition has been made to the Library by the gift of about 300 books by 
Mrs. H. W. Eve, widow of the late Dean of the College. 

9. The suggestions offered by members of the College, to which 
reference was made in the last Report of the Council, have been the 
subject of long and careful consideration. 

(a) The Council are fully in sympathy with the desire of many 
members that the College should take a more active part in pro- 
moting the interests of private schools. ‘They have appointed a 
Legal and Parliamentary Committee to take such steps as may be 
possible to secure fair play for all efficient private schools and the 
public recognition of their proper place as part of the national pro- 
vision for secondary education. 

(b) In order to meet the wish expressed by members that further 
facilities should be afforded for the use of the College building, the 
Council have decided that, in addition to the usual mectings, other 
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Rev. R. Harley, Mr. R. W. Hogg, Mr. N. J. Lutte, Dr. J. S. Mum- 
mery, L.C.P., Rev. J. Palmer, A.C.P., Miss E. B. Remer, Mr G. W. 
Robinson, Mr. G. J. Westfield, L.C.P., and Mr. F. W. Walker. 
| 11. Representatives of the Council have taken part in the work of the 
Federal Council of Secondary School Associations, the Joint Scholar- 
ships Board, the Joint Scholastic Agency, and the Joint Agency for 
Women Teachers. 

12. During the past year, in addition to the College meetings, nearly 
100 meetings of other associations have been held in the College 
building. 


| With reference to paragraph 2, the CiarrMan thought that 
| every one would agree that the Winter Meeting had been a very 
successful one, and had beeu instrumental in drawing attention to 
the work of the College. Nineteen separate lectures had been 
' given, and the meeting had been attended by a large number of 
‘teachers, most of them members of other associations of teachers, 
in addition to many members of the College. 
| With reference to Paragraph 4, Dr. Markes drew attention to 
i the falling off in the entries for the Certificate and Lower Forms 
Examinations. 

Mr. Witson said there were several causes to account for 
the decrease in the number of examinees of late years. There 
was, first of all, the persistent discouragement of external ex- 
aminations by those in authority, in particular by the Board of 
Education Inspectors, and a consequent inducement of a feeling 
of doubt on the part of the public as to the value of examina- 
tions generally—not only those of the College, but those con- 
ducted by the University authorities. ‘There were some who 
| ascribed the falling off to the difficulty of the papers set; but he 
ventured to think that no member of the College would blame 
the Council for having kept the standard of the papers up to 
modern requirements. He remembered well the strong opinion 
which had been expressed to him by an eminent private-school 
master, the late William Brown, as to the special value of the 
scheme of the College examinations, and the equally emphatic 
opinion expressed by a great public-school master, the late Head 
Master of St. Paul's School, to the same effect. He did not see 
how the Council could do more than they had done. They must 
recognize changes in educational opinion and methods, and do 
their best to meet the difficulties as they presented themselves. 
He did not believe those difficulties would be permanent. 

The TREASURER agreed with Mr. Wilson that the College was 
not to blame for the decrease in the entries for its examinations. 
It had been suggested that the examinations had suffered 
because the standard of the arithmetic had been kept too high 
as compared with the standard required at other examinations 
of a similar type. This matter had been very carefully con- 
sidered, and it had been decided that, the subject (should no 
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longer be obligatory for a certificate. It was hoped the change | acknowledge the unifcrm hospitality which teachers from abroad 
would have some influence in increasing the number of the girl| had received from the authorities of the College. With regard 
candidates, among whom the falling off had been especially |to the decrease in the number of entries for examinations, it 
ubservable. should be taken into account that the number of entries of 
The CHAIRMAN observed that the discussion showed at any | teachers for diplomas was much greater at the present time than 
rate that there had been no attempt on the part of the College to | in the early days of the College, and that, it must be recollected. 
lower the standard of the examinations with the view of attract- | was a material part of their work. 
ing candidates. There appeared to be a reaction generally} Dr. Dawes reminded the members that at the last meeting he 
throughout the country against examinations, and they could | had expressed surprise that there were so many members of the 
not under those circumstances expect that the number of candi-! College who did not pay anything while enjoying the full privi- 
dates for their own examinations would go on increasing. I1t|leges of membership and receiving the College journal every 
had been asserted that the Board of Education discouraged the | month. The College had never been niggardly, but generosity 
entry of pupils for external examinations ; and, without discussing | was sometimes excessive, and he would like to move that 
whether that was good for the cause of education or not, that! members should pay at least 5s. a year to cover the expenses 
was one of the facts which had to be taken into account. What | incidental to their membership. 
the College had to do as an educational body was to see that the} At the suggestion of the CuairMaN, who pointed out that the 
College examinations were good examinations—to adapt them as ' proposal would necessitate an alteration im the by-laws, Dr. 
far as possible to the requirements of different schools, and to; Dawes agreed tu modify his proposal, and to move “ That the 
make no attempt whatever to lower the standard of the examina- | Council be requested to consider the desirability of requiring an 
tions in order to attract candidates. annual payment of not less than 5s. from holders ot the College 
With reference to paragraph 8, the Cuaixman said he need not | diplomas who enjoyed the privileges of membership.” 
say with how much regret that announcement had been made,| Mr. Tuorntox seconded the proposal in its amended form, 
and how great was the loss the College had sustained by the; which was carried by a large majority. 
death of Mr. Eve. All the members, he was sure, would be glad| Mr. Kixe reminded the meeting that the holder of any of the 
to know that a fund had been raised to found ʻa permanent ; College diplomas could obtain full life membership on payment 
memorial of their late Dean, and no more suitable memorial | of five guineas. 
could, he thought, be devised than a silver medal for proficiency | In response to a request by a member for information as to 
in the German language, in the teaching of which Mr. Eve took | the work of the bodies named in paragraph 11, Mr. Rusu Brooke 
so deep an interest. : stated that the Joint Scholastic Agency was now in a more solid 
With reference to paragraph 9, the CuarrMan said that since | financial position than it was in the previous year; it had been 
the last General Meeting the Council had very carefully con-| gradually improving year by vear, and was getting the support 
sidered the various suggestions that had been made for enlarg-|of head masters all over the country. With regard to the 
ing, developing, and improving the work of the College. It was | question of Registration, with which the Federal Council had 
felt that the College ought to take a very important and pro-| been occupied, it was noteworthy that at the Head Masters’ 
minent place among the educational institutions of the country. | Conference at Eton it was evident that there was a strong feeling 
It was the only educational institution of the kind which had | among the representatives present in favour of attempting to 
a hall of its own, and the Council were desirous that the facilities | organize a register on independent lines should the Government 
afforded in this way should be utilized as far as possible by other į fail to take the matter in hand. More recently, however, from 
educational institutions. He saw no reason why other associations | pronouncements made by Mr. Runciman and Sir Robert Morant, 
dealing with secondary education should not be affiliated to the , it would appear that there was a more hopeful prospect of action 
College, so that it might serve as a centre or common meeting | being taken by the Board of Education in this direction than 
ground. ‘The Council were in full sympathy with the desire of | there had seemed to be a few months ago. 
many members that the College should take a more active part in| With reference to paragraph 12, dealing with the use of the 
promoting the interests of private schools. That had always been | College building, the Cuairman said that a small charge was 
one of the main objects of the College, and, personally, he had | made to associations who held their meetings at the College to 
always felt that private schools ought to occupy an important | cover the out-of-pocket expenses incurred for lighting, heating, 
position in the educational system of the country. He should be | cleaning, &c. 
very sorry indeed if the great advantages which private schools In introducing the abstract of accounts, the TREASURER pointed 
afforded in many ways should be overlooked by those who had |out that the receipts for the year were less by £127 than the 
the direction of our educational machinery. He hoped, there-|expenditure. The real deficit, however, was considerably smaller ; 
fore, that every effort would be made to retain the private |for, while the receipts side showed a diminution in respect. of 
schools as part of the school system of the country, and the| certain examinations, the corresponding diminution in expendi- 
College would do all it could to favour that object. It would|ture could not appear until the next statement of accounts was 
ulso be very advisable to form local branches of the College in |issued. This was not the first time that the accounts had shown 
the provinces, as such branches might help to make known the |a debit balance. In 1900 there was a deficit of over £112, and in 
work of the College and extend its operations. The Council| 1902 of £211; but after that time the financial position had 
regretted that the establishment of a Provident Fund had not|improved, so that it had been found possible to add £250 to the 
been found practicable. The suggestions for the modification of | Teachers’ Training Fund, £600 to the Benevolent Fund, and 
ihe examinations had been carefully considered, and some of them | £300 to the Reserve Fund. In all human affairs there were 
would be carried into effect. Alterations were proposed to be| waves of prosperity and depression, and it might be hoped that, 
made in the conduct of the Educational Times, mainly through | in the years to come, things would again begin to move forward. 
the appointment of an advisory committee to co-operate with the | The College was not a commercial concern, and it must be 
editor with a view to rendering the journal of the College more| judged by the services it rendered to the cause of education and 
valuable as a means of communication among persons interested | not by the amount of its cash balance. 
iu education. ‘The Council also recognized the need of unity of | The Report of the Council, with the accompanying abstract of 
action among secondary teachers. These were the main sugges- | accounts, was then adopted. 
tions the Council had been able to formulate out of a great| The Deas then presented his Report, which had been printed 


number of proposals. and circnlated among the members attending the meeting. It 
Dr. Dawes said he would like to see the College become a| was as follows :— 
meeting place for private-school masters all over the country. Tag Dean's REPORT 


He agreed entirely with the tendency of paragraph 9, and he 

would urge the Council to issue to private-school masters and In addition to the general statement of the examination work of the 
mistresses leaflets showing the use that might be made of the College during the past half-year, which has been embodied in the 
College building, and to endeavonr to bring about closer relation- | Report of the Council, I have now to submit to you, in detail, the 


ship between the College and the Private Schools Association. eee oe Seve of arr SEH tg eT eee eee 
Mr. WALDEG RAVE sugeeste x A A ` 1e risin as xau mation or Candlda e3 or vUertincates ee p ace 
g suggested that the Council should arrange | on the 6th to the 10th of December at 147 Local Centres and Schools. 


se ae. ay " wa pe ae ae thee experi; | In the United Kingdom the Examination was held at the following 
es as teachers and discuss informally matters w uch interested places: — Aldershot, Aylesbury, Balham, Bamford, Bath, Beccles, 
them. Such meetings should not supersede the meetings at Belper, Bentham, Bewdley, Biggleswade, Birmingham, Blackpool, 
which lectures were delivered by experts. Bognor, Boston Spa, Bournemouth, Braunton, Brentwood Brighton, 
Mr. Tuornton wished, on behalf of teachers generally. to| Bristol, Bury St. Edmunds, (Oiadif? CCuriisle Carmarthen, Carnforti, 
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Cheadle Hulme, Cheltenham, Clapham, Congleton, Crewe, Croydon, MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 
Doncaster, Ealing, Eastbourne, Edinburgh, Exeter, Folkestone, Gos- Prof. J. W. Adamson, B A., King’s College, London 
. e . 3 os ’ 


berton, Gravesend, Harlow, Harrogate, Hastings, Hereford, Herne 


1 ic S a « - ‘ : = bd r . a 
Bay, Holsworthy, Hutton (Preston), Inverurie, Jersey, Kersal, Kirk- S. Barlet, B. ès Sc., 97 St. Mark's Road, North Kensington, W 


H. Baumann, M.A., 38 Guildford Road, Brighton. 


wall, Leeds, Liverpool, London. Maidstone. Manchester, Marzate, : . ~ l 

Middlesbrongh, Muswell Hill, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Newport (Mon.), ana Poa a Ge ae reste ea aa N. 
Newquay, Newton Abbot. Northampton, Norwich, Nottingham, W. W. Kelland. MA. 3 Hillside ‘Mansion. J ckora Lare 
Ongar, Penketh, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Reading, Richmond-on- ` High aae N eee Bi : i 
Thames, Ripley (Surrey), St. Annes-on-Sea, St. Leonards-on-Sea, G.T. Moody, D Se. ELG: Torie Hous. Norih Diwc S E 


Sale, Scarborough, Seaford, Selby, Sevenoaks, Sheffield, Shirley, 
Shoreham, Southampton, Southend, Southport, Suuderland, Swindon, 
Taunton, Torquay, Walton (Liverpool), Welshpool, West Norwood, 
Weston-super-Mare, Wisbech, Woodford, Worthing. and York. The 


E. E. Pinches, B.A., 1 Nevern Road, South Kensington, S.W. 
Mis: M. Punnett, B.A., 3 Carlingford Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
F. Storr, B.A., 40 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 

Rev. J. Twentyman, M.A., Ingoldsby Rectory, Grantham. 


Examination was also held at Malta; Constantinople: Colombo and t Wh; > ETP “j; > 
Manepay (Cevlon): Rangoon (Burma), Falmouth, Kingston, Port Geter BILE A eaten ing House, Cissold Barks: 
Maria, and Stewart Town (Jamaica); Governor’s Harbour (Bahamas): AUDITORS. 


St. George’s (Grenada); St. Lucia and St. Vincent (B.W.L.): Port of l i 
Spain (Trinidad; ; Bloemfontein, Cala, en nets ba aaa Johannes- Eat on sop 34 Redbourne gale Cae N. 
burg, Krugersdorp, Ladysmith, Potchefstroom, Uitenhage, and Umzinto ALE a Mince ‘ ie tae School, Forney): H h 
(South Africa): Cape Coast Castle ; Abeokuta and Lagos (S. Nigeria) ; B. C. Dickinton, M.A., LL.D., L.C P., Grove House, Highgate. 
Nairobi (B.E. Africa) ; and Zanzibar. A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 

The total number of candidates examined inot including 504 examined i 
at Colonial and Foreign Centres) was 3,381, of whom 2,693 were boys 
and 718 girls. 


The following table shows the proportion of the candidates at the EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES. 
recent Examination who passed in the class for which they were — 
entered :— ~ ADE Py ’ ‘ ` 
Patera.: Pacal Pacne THE HEAD MASTERS ASSOCIATION. 
First Class (or Senior) ......... 383 un 176. 46 | Tue Annual General Meeting of the Incorporated Association 
Second Class (or Junior)...... 1176. DIL a 30 'of Head Masters opened at the Guildhall on January 10. The 
Third Class laee 1,8385 a 987 a n4 new President, Mr. J. E. King (Clifton College), alter referring 


The above table does not take account of those candidates who obtained | to the death of Dr. Butcher and Dr. Walker, dealt with the dis- 
Certificates of a lower clase than that for which they were entered, {CUSSION of educational questions in different countries. While 
nor of those (487 in number) who ettered only for certain subjecta| English critics compared English methods adversely with foreign 
required for professional preliminary purposes. methods, there was much foreign criticism of foreign methods 

The number of candidates entered for the Lower Forms Examination on precisely similar lines. Mr. King cited some amusing ex- 
(not including 215 examined at Colonial and Foreign Centres) was:amples. Basing what he said on what he had gathered from 
a ae E ip 557 ae Of these a oe ore | educated Frenchmen and Germans, he believed that the product 

e Supplementary Examination for First and Second Class | of sixth for glish ; h oing to the 
Certificates, which was held on the 6th to 8th of September at Birming- Ga r Say eee ae facourably 
ham, Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Leeds, Lincoln, Liverpool, London, | with the rodict ol the GOITER andar torm rha Corna Gym- 
Manchester, and Newcastle-on-T'yne, 245 candidates presented them- PA P E E T Oe Sneak. We woud also 
selves. The number of candidates examined at these Supplementary | ae aia Paks! Ba a a ame pa al ar aaa . i j h 
Examinations during the year was 610. say that the arrangements in the English school were muc 

The Summer Examination of Teachers for the College Diplomas took ; MOTE elastic for giving each boy scope tor the development of 

his own special bent. 


place on the 29th of August and five following days at Birmingham, ) , , 
Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpocl, London, Manchester, Newcastle-| Mr. W. Madeley (Woodbridge) moved that the Council be 
on-Tyne, Plymouth, Sanday, Tottington, Wick: and at Bangalore,|empowered to proceed, in conjunction with other professional 
Lucknow, Madras, Sanawar, and Simla (India); Change Islands associations and independently of the Education (Administrative 
(Newfoundland); Umzinto (S. Africa): Freetown (Sierra Leone) and | Provisions) Act of 1907, to the formation of a Teachers’ Registra- 
tion Council. The Act, he said, was passed three and a half 


Hong-Kong. It was attended by 301 candidates—211 men and 90 women. 
On the results of this Examination, 23 candidates obtained the Diploma years ago, and during that time the Board of Education had 
done absolutely nothing to carry out the intentions of the Act. 


of Licent:ate and 78 that of Associate. 
The Christmas Examination of Teachers for the College Diplomas took He asked them to say that the Board did not intend to carry 
them out. Mr. Jenkyn Thomas (Hackney) moved as an amend- 


pe on the 2nd to 9th of January at Birmingham, Bristol, Inverness, 

l ive d ‘hester, Newcastle-on-Ty Ply th Tear : , . : 

eraser epee.) Loudon Moi Bestre wi eon Tyne) EN men ment that, in view of the fact that the one body which objected 
to the Teachers’ Registration Council in 1909 had now with- 


Sanday, Scalloway ; and at Gibraltar; Dacca, Lucknow, Madras, 
Ootacamund, and Simla (India); Trinity East (Newfoundland); Cradock ; ers- 2 CAL IM te 
and Wynberg (Cape Colony); Obonoma (S. Nigeria); Freetown (Sierra drawn its objection, there was no justification for any further 
Leone); and New Amsterdam (B. Guiana}. It was attended by 447 |delay on the part of the Board of Education in establishing the 
candidates (Council contemplated by the Act of 1907. It was now fifty years 
Practical Examinations to test Ability to Teach were held in February, | too late for such a Council to be instituted by the teaching pro- 
May, and October. At these Examinations 9 candidates presented fession itself. If attempted now it would only be a failure. 
themselves, and 7 obtained Certificates. l Their one hope was to have a Registration Council with the 
The number of schools examined and inspected during the year under driving power of the Board of Education behind it. Mr. J. 


= Meg Examination and Inspection Schemes (A), (B), and (C)! Easterbrook seconded the amendment, and said that during the 


The Council have conducted, on behalf of the Newfoundland Council : a twelve months peat had been a chain of accidents ate 
of Higher Education, the Associateship, Intermediate, Preliminary, and | ?® prevented any steps oe taken. He thought it would be 
Primary Examinations of the Newfoundland Council. The examinations | Very unwise not to give the President of the Board of Education 
were held at 129 Centres in Newfoundland on the 20th to 25th of June, |@ chance of carrying out what he had promised in Parliament. 
and the numbers of candidates who were examined in the several grades | Mr. W. H. Barber (Leeds) said that it would be very unwise to 
were as follows :—Associateship, 70; Intermediate, 526; Preliminary, | do anything that would give the Board of Education the oppor- 
1,228 ; Primary, 1,472. tunity of saying that they had completely thrown over the 

The Council have conducted, on behalf of the Grenada Board of Edu-! settlement of 1909. The Board had apparently postponed the 
cation, an Examination of teachers for Second Class and Third Class | question to the Greek Kalends, and, while he did not wish to 
Certificates in School Management. turn his back on the settlement, they ought to have an alterna- 

The Report was adopted. tive ready if there was to be no result from the conference. As 
a further amendment he moved that, without withdrawing their 
support from the agreement, the Council, in conjunction with 
other professional associations, should proceed independently of 
tne Act with the formation of a Teachers’ Register. Dr. J. D. 

The CuarrMan having appointed Mr. Waters and Mr. WiL- McClure (Mill Hill) said that, while he was not in a position to 
LIAMS to act as scrutators, the voting papers were distributed | give a definite assurance, he might at least say, without being 
and the election was proceded with. On the scrutators present-! guilty of any breach of confidence, that the President, of the 
ing their report, the following were declared to be elected :— Board of Education was perfectly. willing only_a few months ago 


The meeting then proceeded to the election of twelve members 
of the Council to fill the places of the twelve retiring by rotation, 
and three auditors. 
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‘to grant a Registration Council as soon as he was assured that; 


there was substantial unanimity among the bodies seeking that 
‘Council. After further discussion Mr. Madeley’s motion and 
Mr. Barber’s amendment were withdrawn, and Mr. Jenkyn 
‘Thomas’s amendment was carried unanimously with the addi- 
tion of a rider that, in the event of the Board of Education failing 
to establish a Registration Council, the Association should pro- 
ceed, in conjunction with other professional associations, to the 
formation of a Teachers’ Register independently of the Act. 
Resolutions were also passed instructing the Council to consider 
the question of school certiticates, and to take steps to resuscitate 
the Joint Committee on the Training of Teachers, which was 
‘dissolved in 1902, 

Canon Swallow (Chigwell) raised the question of University 
reform as affecting schools. He said that, valuable as the newer 
Universities were, the head masters of schools of every type 
should keep themselves in the closest touch with the ancient 
seats of learning. If they looked through the scholarship lists 
they must be impressed by the growing number of boys from 
-other than public schools who won scholarships. They must not 
lose sight of coming changes in the Universities, changes of 
faculties. These, he hoped, would be accomplished from within ; 
if not, a Royal Commission might apply them from without, 
with a less kindly hand. They should have something to say 
with regard to the admission of poor students to the Universities. 
Keble at Oxford, and Selwyn and Queens’ Colleges at Cam- 
bridge, and Emmanuel, through its hostel, were very excellent, 
but not sufficient. ‘The system of unattached students was not 
altogether satisfactory. Two faculties were beginning to play a 
part in the older Universities as in the newer ones—economics 
and agriculture. There, again, they had a great deal to say. A 
much larger number of their boys would go up to the older 
Universities for the study of agriculture than from the larger 
public schools. The present position of the Greek question was 
a scandal. He should be the last to see Greek made optional or 
abolished unless he were quite certain the standard of Latin was 
going to be raised. 


THE ASSISTANT MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Incorporated Association 
of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools was heid, at Univer- 
sity College School, Hampstead, on January 13 and 14, Mr. 
A. A. Somerville (Eton) presiding. Mr. F. Charles (Strand), 
the retiring President, in moving the adoption of the annual 
report (which was very satisfactory) said that in the world of 
education there were at present four subjects of first class 
importance, indissolubly connected — salaries, superannuation, 
the register, and qualifications. In this country both salaries 
and superannuation were hopelessly inadequate. The scales of 
salaries of fifty-nine out of sixty-two authorities whose records 
they possessed were worse than those of any German town or 
State. Men fitted by both education and character to do the 
work of schoolmasters were being driven into other occupations, 
less congenial it might be, but certainly more likely to provide a 
living wage and an old age free from penury. Local Authorities 
could do something, but the Government could do more. It 
could refuse recognition to all schools in which the salary 
scales were not satisfactory, and it could insist on its grants 
going to augment teachers’ salaries. But the greatest power of 
all must be public opinion. The only satisfactory solution of 
the superannuation problem was a national scheme ; a scheme 
on the lines of the Scotch scheme could be drafted to suit the 
requirements of the schools of England. The fundamental 
points were that the scheme must be national, must admit to its 
benefits all teachers in every type of secondary school, it might 
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know how to teach it, and it would be well if he knew with 
what object it was being taught as well as its relative value 
to other subjects. Most important of all qualifications, how- 
ever, wus character. One of the reasons why public opinion 
tolerated the present state of things was that it did not know 
the whole truth ; there was a general impression that all was 
not as it should be, but very few knew how bad matters really 
were. And what was worse, there was little desire to know, and 
that arose from a lack of belief in education. Parents con- 
stantly removed promising boys from school at sixteen so that 
they might “go into business.” If there were any general 
belict in education the parents would forgo the small earnings 
of boys from sixteen to eighteen, nineteen or even twenty. s0 
that they might start better equipped, and so obtain much 
higher salaries than they could otherwise hope to do. Many 
business houses, too, preferred to admit boys at sixteen, or even 
younger, rather than employ older and better educated assis- 
tants. This was so general that it was often very diflicult for 
a boy of twenty to find an opening in the world of commerce. 
As a nation we seemed to have a curious preterence for old, 
unscientific methods which must handicap us in competition 
with America and Germany. There were, however, signs of 
improvement. 

A very cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Charles for 
his work during the past vear. 

Mr. A. A. Somerville (Eton), the new President, brought 
forward a number of resolutions that had been passed on the 
previous day by the Council. The first of these expressed the 
view that in any scheme of University organization nothing 
should be done to discourage pupils from remaining in a secon- 
dary school until the age of eighteen, and that the age for 
entrance to Woolwich and Sandhurst should not be lowered. 
The second called for an effective Teachers’ Register and for a 
national scheme of superannuation for teachers in secondary 
schools, and expressed the opinion that the Board of Education 
should refuse to recognize any school which does not provide 
an adequate scale of salaries and reasonable security of tenure. 
The third dealt with the model scale of salaries put forward 
by the Association, the fourth established a provident society, 
and the fifth suggested that the Board of Education should 
recognize experience of a satisfactory nature as equivalent to 
training. The resolutions were approved. 

Mr. R. W. Guerra (Bristol and Western Counties) moved a 
resolution declaring that national physical training would tend 
to check the manufacture of paupers, and that therefore secon- 
dary schools should, by example, labour to educate public 
opinion in that sense. The Chairman said the Council had 
considered the question of having an address on compulsory 
military drill. The Executive had decided that it would he 
inadvisable to have such an address. Therefore he thought it 
would be inadvisable to have a vote on this resolution, which 
was rather outside their scope. The resolution was dropped. 

Prof. Sonnenschein opened a discussion on the report of the 
Committee on Grammatical Terminology. The Chairman said 
that any one who has been a language teacher must be grateful 
to Prof. Sonnenschein and the other members of his Committee. 
He moved: “That this Association cordially congratulates 
Prof. Sonnenschein and the Committee on Grammatical Termin- 
ology upon the successful termination of their labours in the 
cause of grammatical harmony, and wishes to recommend their 
report to the careful consideration of its members.” Mr. J. 
Thompson (Plymouth) seconded. The resolution was carried. 

Mr. P. E. Matheson (New College, Oxford) read a paper 
entitled “ Looking Before and Atter.” He said the changes of 


eventually supersede the present inadequate scheme for teachers ; the last forty years had been of two kinds, outward and inward 


in elementary schools, it must be such that they could migrate 
from school to school and from one authority to another without 
loss of benefits. 
forcement of a minimum salary scale and the establishment of 
a national superannuation scheme, it should have some guarantee 
as to the teachers whose welfare was thus secured. Clearly, 
there must be an authoritative list of those entitled to be placed 
on the salary scale and to derive benefit from the superannu- 
ation scheme. There must be a Register. But who was to be on 
the Register? And who was to decide? There must be a Regis- 
tration Council representative of the teaching profession. The 
teacher must be well qualified, he must know his subject, must 


But if public opinion was to require the en- , definite results had been gained. 


Of the structural and external changes he need not speak. 
There had been many false starts and many failures, but certain 
Neglected subjects had re- 
ceived serious attention. Methods of teaching had been studied 
with intelligence. The excellent reports of Prof. Sadler and 
those who worked with him and followed him had created a 
new interest in the art of teaching. Higher school education 
had been very widely extended, and now attracted a far larger 
portion of the nation than formerly. From them the access to 
the Universities for all classes was much fuller and freer and 
therefore richer. The range andy Variety of chool studies, 
school life, and school [interesti had\been enormously increased. 
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There might have been some loss. The old narrow classical 
training at its best was thorough, manly, and disciplinary. 
There had, perhaps, been some decay of the grammatical con- 
science. but sound scholars were still being produced. and the 
ideal of scholarship had broadened. What of the future? By 
degrees they were coming to a stage where they recognized 
that a modern course might have a substantial value and dignity 
of its own and be not merely a refuge of the incompetent and 
the stupid. There was one tendency of modern education 
against which they should be on their guard. There was an 
impressionist school of teachers who aimed at being interesting 
at all costs, all “ points,” and no principle. Then there was the 
“ dry-as-dust ” school which aimed at conveving blocks of in- 


formation. which failed to recognize that for the young training | 


and direction were more important than an accumulation of 
knowledge. There was also the “ slap-dash ” school which aimed 
at quick reading and quick thought, and ignored the necessity 
of time for lessons to sink in and forgot that it was verv im- 
portant for children to do some reading for themselves. Parents 
would do well to choose their schoolmasters and then trust them. 
Character training was never more necessary than now. when 
they were confronted on all sides with vulgarity, indulgence, 
and indifference. 


THE ASSISTANT MISTRESSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the Incorporated Association of Assis- 


Joint Committee for the simplification and unification of gram- 
matical terminology was brought forward by Dr. Eleanor 
Purdie. The forty-six recommendations of the Committee were 
gone through seriatim, and, with two slight exceptions, they 
were approved and commended to the most careful consideration 
of teachers and writers of books dealing with the languages 
concerned as an important advance towards a practical degree 
of uniformity. 

Prof. Adams delivered a bright and suggestive address on 
“The Professional Spirit.” 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Private Schools Asso- 
ciation was held, at Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon Square, 
on January 4, Mr. S. Maxwell (Manor Honse, Clapham Common) 
in the chair. Co-education, School Gardens and Flower Shows, 
and the teaching ef Astronomy in schools were discussed. Mr. 
D. G. Wilson-Rumsey (Devizes) suggested the necessity of 
linking up the various branches of the association with the local 
Ratepayers’ Associations throughout the country. Two prin- 
ciples must be insisted upon—(1) that the Local Authorities 


should in no case erect new secondary schools until they had 


tant Mistresses in Public Secondary Schools was held in the. 


Caxton Hall on January 14, Miss E. S. Lees (Clapham). Presi- 
dent, in the chair. In her presidential address, Miss Lees said 
that during the vear they had made good, steady progress with 
registration and superannuation. Registration received a check 
owing to the dissolution of Parliament. but superannuation 
had received fresh impetus from the fact that the Head Masters’ 
Conference had recently decided to take it up. In a review of 
the work of the vear, Miss Lees said that the Association had 
become affiliated with the National Union of Women Workers 
and had extended their relations with Local Education Authori- 
ties, onc of their members, Miss K. T. Wallas. having been 
co-opted as a member of the Education Committee of the Lon- 
don County Council. She herself had represented the Asso- 
ciation on the Sub-Committee appointed by the London Univer- 
sity Exteusion Board to consider the question of domestic 
science. She had stated there that, though the Association was 
anxious that nothing should interfere with well-established and 
ctlicient science courses now curried on in girls’ schools, they 
feared too early specialization, though they also wanted some 
closer connexion between the school life and the future life of 
the girl, and they were all agreed that at a certain stage in the 
girl’s career she should have an opportunity of applying her 
scientific knowledge to home life. A draft outline of a three 
years’ practical course had been adopted. The Association had 
this vear shown its practical sympathy with the aims of the 
Central Bureau for the Employment ot Women by becoming i 
subscriber and also by allowing her name to appear as a member 
of the Consultative Committee of the Students’ Careers Asso- 
ciation in connexion with the Bureau. She commended the pro- 
posal to publish a Directory of Schoolmistresses. ven if they 
got a Register in the near future it must by law be one column 
and alphabetic, and ıt followed that it could never be an ordin- 
ary portable available book of reference. They wanted a Direc- 
tory of those engaged in secondary and higher education. 

Miss C. Laurie (Cheltenham Ladies’ College) read a paper on 
“The Advantages and Disadvantages of Teachers being Civil 
Servants.” She quoted largely from the report recently issued 
by the Assistant Masters’ Association on conditions of service 
in Continental countries, and argued that these seemed to show 
that where teachers were Civil Servants there were greater 
security of tenure, regular and known increases of salary, and 
provision for old age. On the other hand there was less free- 
dom in the organization of the school, and the position of the 
head teachers from the English point of view was not enviable. 
Some discussion followed in which the necessity of preserving 
the freedom of teachers and the variety of type of schuvols was 
insisted upon. 

The report of the representatives of the Association on the 


proved by actual experience that there was inadequate accommo- 
dation in existing schools which had been recognized as efhcient 
by the Board of Education: and (2) that, while every facility for 
secondary education was given to children from the elementary 
schools, the provision of such education below cost price should 
he strictly limited to those who could not otherwise afford it. 
Dr. F. Arthur Sibly (Stonehouse) was elected chairman. In 
his presidential address, 
The Fate or PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 

Dr. Sibly said we lived in an age which was rapidly sub- 
stituting collectivist action for individual initiative, which looked 
ever more and more to legislative reform, and ever less and less 
to self-reliance and self-control. In no department of our 
national life had State control made such immense strides as in 
our system of education. Its hold on elementary instruction was 
complete, and, during the last decade, it had almost destroyed 
the wutonomy of secondary education, and was now crushing out 
private initiative and assuming entire control of our whole system. 
Our history furnished perhaps no more striking example than 
this of the way in which popular tendencies triumphed over 
expert opinion. Our greatest publicists and educationists had 
alike warned the nation against the idols before which the nation 
was now abjectly bowing down. The Act of 1902 ignored en- 
tirely the advice given by the Royal Commission that schools 
under public management should meet their current expenses 
out of their income from fees. That did not, however, go far 
enough to satisfy the bureaucrats, and the Board of Education 
turned what was a permissive Act into a compulsory one by 
requiring every Local Authority to supply secondary education 
for pupil-teachers and other children from the elementary schools. 
The result of this policy had been the building and equipment 
of a vast number of secondary schools throughout the country. 
The accommodation provided had been immensely in excess of 
the special needs which those schools were expected to meet, for 
the education officials had felt, and very wisely felt, that these 
schools would fail almost entirely in giving the desired edu- 
cation unless they were pervaded by an intellectual and social 
atmosphere which the presence of a dominating number of higher 
class children could alone give. 

To tempt these children to the secondary schools, education 
had been provided far below cost price, and the cost of educating 
these children was transferred from the pocket of well-to-do 
parents to the pocket of the rate-payers. Among those who 
had suffered most had been the unfortunate owners of those 
private schools from which pupils had been drawn in order to 
provide the desired atmosphere in the secondary school. Not 
only had they been forced to face ruin, but they had been among 
the largest contributors to the means by which their ruin had 
been effected. With as ardent a desire for the higher education 
of this country as any of the advocates of State enterprises, they, 
as an association, felt certain that the country was being harried 
by educational enthusiasts into grossly extravagant and un- 
remunerative expenditure. Educational ideas needed on the 
one hand no official control to interfere with their struggle for 
recognition, and on the other no official patronage which might 
uive to them an undeserved prominence, \ Let then) dave’ tice 
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tield and no favour, and the survival of the fittest was certain 
and the speedy destruction of the unfit equally certain. We 
were far from such conditions to-day, and we got farther and 
farther every year. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The General Meeting of the Classical Association was held, at 
Liverpool University, on January 6-7, Prof. Postgate in the 
chair. After resolutions of regret for the death of Dr. Butcher 
and Lord Collins, past Presidents, Dr. Hicks, Bishop of Lincoln, 
was elected President for the year. The following resolution 
was agreed to:—“'lhat the report of the Terminology Com- 
mittee be received, generally approved, and commended to the 
most careful consideration of the teachers and writers of books 
dealing with the languages concerned as an important advance 
towards a practical degree of uniformity in the use of gram- 
matical terms.” Subsequently the Conference passed a resolu- 
tion reserving judgment upon points inthe report. Prof. Myres 
contributed a paper on ‘The Geographical Aspect of Greek 
Colonization.” Sir Archibald Geikie delivered his presidential 
address on ‘* The Love of Nature among the Romans ”—a topic 
forming a compromise between classics and one aspect of 
natural science. He reviewed the attitude of the Romans to 
flowers, rural scenes, mountains, and the sea. The Romans had 
a gratifying taste for gardens, and used flowers largely at their 
festivals and in the decoration of their dwellings. Lucretius, 
Horace, and Virgil all found inspiration in rural life. Lucretius 
appeared to have been the only poet that climbed a mountain. 
One of the causes of the general dislike of the sea was traceable 
to the constitutional temperament which made them specially 
liable to suffer from sea-sickness. 

A large majority voted in favour of the opinion “ that, where a 
choice of subjects exists at a Matriculation Examination, candi- 
dates should be required to select their subjects with a view to the 
Faculties to which they seek admission, instead of being left to 
make their selection according to their own discretion,” and “ that 
such a differentiation of Faculties would strengthen the position 
of classics in Faculties of Arts and would make for efficiency in 
all departments of University work.” In a paper on “ The Truth 
about Latin Prose Composition,” Prof. Postgate insisted that the 
teaching of Latin prose should have a literary as well as a gram- 
matical aim. He suggested, however, that it would be better if 
students read more Latin and wrote less. That the results of 
Latin prose composition were not altogether satisfactory might 
be ascribed to the teaching rather than to the subject. The 
passages set were often too hard, and too few of them dealt with 
actual everyday life. He did not see why translation should be con- 
fined to English originals, or why there should not be more free 
composition, in which he included the speaking of Latin as well as 
the writing of it. A paper was also read by Miss Janet Case, of 
Hampstead, on “ The ‘ Humenides’ of Aeschylus.” 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The General Meeting of the Modern Language Association 
was held, at Queen's College, London, on January 10 and 11, 
Prof. Breul in the chair. Mr. J. L. Paton (Manchester) was elected 
President for 1911. Prof. Breul, in his outgoing presidential 
address, drew attention to the fact that although German was 
doing fairly well at the Universities it was dying out in secon- 
dary schools. Abroad the reverse was taking place, and in the 
German secondary schools English has never been studied more 
widely and more diligently than at the present moment. Prof. 
Breul wished to see a “ German House” in London, to act as a 
centre of study and information for German students and 
teachers in England ; and teachers of English would be well 
supplemented by an establishment in Berlin and Paris for 
British teachers and students of French and German. There 
followed a discussion on the report of the Committee on Exter- 
nal School Examinations, containing recommendations as to 
tests in junior and senior stage examinations. 

Miss L. H. Althaus, Organizing Mistress for Modern Lan- 
guages under the County Council of the West Riding of York- 
shire, read a paper on “The Means of Training available for 
Modern Language Teachers in Phonetics.” She had communi- 
cated with twenty-six Universities and University colleges and 
with twenty-two training colleges, inquiring as to the means 
of training in phonetics provided in each. Twelve Universities 
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and University colleges definitely included phonetics to a 
greater or less extent in their degree courses. At eight others 
courses of lectures were given from time to time, or phonetics 
were treated incidentally in language teaching, and in all cases 
were used more or less in the study of historical grammar. 
The work done in phonetics in Scotland was far in advance 
of that done in England, where so few teachers were in a 
position to teach the subject properly. Miss Althaus suggested 
that the training departments of the Universities should, side 
by side with their linguistic work, provide such training as 
would prepare students to pass a standard examination in 
phonetics, such as that of the International Association, and. 
secondly, that the Board of Education should issue regulations 
requiring a practical knowledge of the subject in all training 
colleges, also tested by the same standard examination. 

Prof. Brunot (University of Paris) spoke in French on 
“Comment la langue francaise classique a été l'image de la 
société du XVIIe siècle.” And there was a detailed discussion 
of the report on Grammatical Terminology. 


- 


THE MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Conference of the Mathematical Association was 
held, at the London Day Training College, on January 11. Prof. 
Turner, in his presidential address, gave a fascinating account 
of the way in which during the past ten years reason had been 
found for taking a new view of planetary motions. The old 
idea that planets and moons all twisted and turned in the same 
direction as the sun, and had done so from birth, must be 
entirely abandoned. It had long been known that disturbance 
from bodies other than that occupying the focus continually 
modified the ellipse, but they had hitherto thought that 
such changes were small. In the case of Jupiter's eighth 
satellite, however, they were so large that the curve of its orbit 
was not even closed. After what should be a complete revolu- 
tion the satellite did not return to the same spot (as far as was 
known at present); and if it ever did so it would only be after 
many interlaced turns. The reason of these complex movements 
was that the satellite was so far from Jupiter as to be influenced 
by the Sun. Referring to the successful calculations of Mr. 
Cowell and Mr. Crommelin in connexion with Halley’s comet, 
the President said that Mr. Cowell's admirable new method of 
reckoning, based on Sir George Darwin's, was capable of doing 
great service to mathematicians and astronomers. By its means 
anybody who could use logarithm tables might start with con- 
fidence on the solution of any suggested case of cometary move- 
ment among the planets, and would have a good chance of 
finding some curious, interesting, and new things. For instance, 
if a particle started moving midway between Jupiter and Saturn 
what would happen to it under different conditions of projec- 
tion? Noone had hitherto worked out such a problem, because 
the analytical method was excessively difficult. Mr. Cowell, 
however, had pointed out that there was a simple and obvious 
way of going to work, the only disadvantage being the labour 
entailed. 

Mr. G. Goodwill (Carlisle Grammar School) suggested im- 
provements in the teaching of elementary mechanics, the present 
method being, in his opinion, defective. Canon J. M. Wilson, 
Keeper of Worcester Cathedral Library, read a paper on two 
fragments of ancient geometrical treatises found in that library. 
Mr. C. V. Durell (Winchester) urged that in secondary schools 
the lessons on commercial arithmetic should be abolished in 
order to find more time for teaching mathematics. In the dis- 
cussion there was general agreement that some at least of the 
time now given to commercial arithmetic in secondary schools 
might be transferred to mathematics, and it was resolved that 
Mr. Durell’s paper should be referred to the committee for con- 
sideration. Mr. A. W. Siddons, of Harrow, presented the report 
of the Association’s Committee on the Teaching of Algebra and 
Trigonometry. He explained that the document divided the 
teaching of algebra into two parts, one of which it described as 
essential and the other as non-essential. The object was to give 
freedom to the instructor and relieve the pupil of uninteresting 
drudgery. It had been alleged that such an arrangement would 
lower the standard, but the truth was that it would raise it, by 
causing both teachers and taught to take more interest in their 
work and so bring them more quickly to the higher branches of 
their work. Dr. Nunn, of the London_ Day Training College, 
welcomed the report. Mr. Dodds, of Eton.thought it went 
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too far. Mr. Barnard declared that the masters at Rugby did! A resolution, moved by Prof. Firth and seconded by Prof. 
not agree with it, because it suggested an inadequate svllabus.: Pollard, was carried, after amendment, in this form :—“ That in 
Other members having spoken, it was announced that the com- i every school of sufficient size there should be, at any rate, one 
inittee would reconsider the report in the light of this dis-; teacher specially qualified to supervise the history teaching of 
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CUSSION. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL SCIENCE MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The General Meeting of the Association of Publie-school 
Science Masters was held, at the London Day Training College, 
on January Il and 12. Sir E. Ray Lankester, President, dis- 
coursed on “Compulsory Science versus Compulsory Greek.” 
He did not desire to see natural science take exclusive possession 
of the educational field; but he would “ banish the usurper, 
compulsory Grreek,” to make room for compulsory science. He 
argued that the historical reasons for classical studv were no 
longer valid under modern conditions. Arising out of a paper, 
by Mr. Vassall, on “The Education of Medical Students,” a! 
resolution was passed appointing a sub-committee, consisting of 
Messrs. H. Vassall (Harrow), C. J. Gardiner (Cheltenham), and 
W. D. Hill (Eton), to consider what steps. if any, should be 
taken to safeguard the education of medical students while at 
school, in view of the attitude of the Generali Medical Council. 
Mr. W. M. Hooton (Harrow) having demonstrated the experi- 
mental determination of the equivalent of magnesium, Mr. W. D. 
Iigegar (Eton) read a paper on “ Teaching English in connexion 
with Science Lessons.” He pointed out that, although the 
formal teaching of the English language was quite outside the: 
province of the science master, yet the ordinary science work of 
a school presented many opportunities for boys to practise the 
use of the English language, and their frequent misuse of those 
opportunities was one of the defects which the science master | 
endeavoured to remove. Mr. E. J. Lewis (Oundle) contributed | 
na paper on the same subject, and said that the difliculties ot.: 
those beginning the study of science were greatly increased by! 
the use of common English words to express new scientific | 
ideas. Such difliculties arose not merely because in the 
scientific term the original meaning was restricted, for it 
might have the opposite sense to that of its English original. 
These difficulties were not without compensation, since they | 
forced the science master to insist upon clear perception, | 
concise definition, and precise expression. Prof. R. A. 
Gregory spoke in favour of greater prominence being given 
to the romance of science. He said that 1f students contined 
themselves to a dismal record of facts they missed the best 
part of science. Dr. Gow (Westminster) said that the difticulty ' 
felt by science masters in regard to accurate language occurred 
in every other branch of school teaching. Modern language 
people had the disease very badly, but it was too much to expect 
boys when they left to be able to express clearly and tersely what | 
they saw and what they thought. While the discussion was inter- . 
esting and valuable, he was afraid that no very important results ' 
would be produced from it. An interesting debate was raised by 
papers and experimental illustrations by Mr. J. Talbot (Harrow) 
and Mr. C. F. Mott (Giggleswick) on the use of the wave theory 
and of rays in the teaching of light; and Mr. R. W. Sloley | 
(Liverpool) read a paper on teaching concepts of energy and 
potential. Prof. Sir J. J. Thomson was elected next President. 
An exhibition of scientific apparatus, &c., attracted much 
terest. 


` j 
THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 
The Annual Meeting of the Historical Association was held, at 
University College, London, on January 7, Prof. Tout, President, 
in the chair. Prof. Tout said that the resolutions that would be 
put before the meeting were the first step towards a definite | 
policy in regard to teaching and examination in history in 
certain types of schools. As drawn up by the Council they only 
professed to deal with secondary schools. ‘This course was taken, 
not because they did not think they had to concern themselves 
with all types of schools, but because the Council thought it best | 
to deal with one thing at a time, and that it they covered, to) 
begin with, too large u field, there would be a danger of not doing | 
any part of the work with effectiveness. Members of the Asso- 


the school, and that history lessons should only be entrusted to 
those who are competent and interested in such work.” 

Miss Burstall., President of the Head Mistresses’ Association, 
moved.and Mr. Weaver (Braintree) seconded, a resolution: * That 
all school-leaving, matriculation, and professional entrance ex- 
aminations should include, as a compulsory subject, the outlines 
of British history up to the present day, including the growth of 
the Empire, and such Enropean history and such geography as 
are essential to the understanding of the history.” She said 
that, in her opinion, the Oxford and Cambridge examinations 


‘had done much harm to the education of girls especially, but in 


no direction so much as in that of setting periods of history. 
After discussion, including the rejection of an amendment pro- 
posing alternative papers in ancient and European history, the 


' resolution was carried. 


There were two other resolutions on the paper dealing with 
the question of what the paper in an examination should include, 
but they were not proceeded with owing to the want of time. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCTATION. 


The Geographical Association held its Annual Meeting at 
the London School of Economies, Mr. Douglas W. Freshfield. 
who was re-elected President, in the chair. Mr. H. J. Mac- 
kinder, M.P., who was again chosen to the office of Chairman 
of the Committee. in moving the adoption of the annual report, 
made some observations on the coupling together of history and 
geography in the curriculum of training colleges. He admitted 
that the two objects were to some extent naturally and neces- 
sarily conjoined, vet in practical application they presented 
essential differences. The teacher of history was apt to look 
at geography incidentally and from an ungeographical point of 
view. What it was important to teach the children was not so 
much the historical fact that Ning Alfred allowed the cakes to 
be burnt as the examination of the facts of the present and 
the utilization of the past as a means towards the elucidation 


and explanation of the present. We wanted to cultivate in our 


voung citizens knowledge of the present, and apply to it the 
lessons of the past, and he felt that the best way to prepare 
teachers was to Instruct them in geography apart from history. 
At the present time teachers were required to impart geo- 
graphical knowledge who had never been themselves properly 
educated and trained in the seience. The report was adopted 
unanimously. 


THE TRAINING COLLEGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Training College Asso- 
ciation was held, in the Caxton Hall, on December 21. Mr. W. 
Loring (Warden, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross), in his presi- 
dential address, dealt first with the medical examination before 
admission to college (against which the Association had more 
than once protested), and suggested means of securing uni- 

ormity of standard. The group of examinations accepted by 
the Board of Education as evidence of satisfactory attainment 
were producing an Increasing dissatisfaction among college 
authorities. He trusted that the Association would adhere to 
the position taken up by them last year, namely, that practical 
experience of teaching should in all cases precede admission to 
college, for thus only could they avoid those numerous “misfits” 
which were so prejudicial both to the individuals concerned 
and to the profession. Of the moral and personal fitness of a 
candidate there were two criteria, and only two: first, the 
direct and confidential report of the head master or head mis- 
tress of the secondary school or centre to the principal of the 
training college ; and, secondly, personal interview—the former 
being by far the more important. His strong impression was 
that the two-year curriculum was greatly overloaded—not in- 


ciation who could not attend the meeting had been invited to! deed in respect of the amount of work required of students, 
express their opinions in writing on the resolutions, and among | but in the number of different subj ects included in it—a number 
those who had done so was Dr. A. W. Ward, Master of Peter-|so excessive as in his opinion to militate against all concen- 
house, who said it seemed to him that the future of history as| tration, all thoroughness, all high ideals. The effects of un- 
an educational subject largely, if not entirely, depended on reform | employment were partly good, partly bad»; but there was no 
in its teaching in secondary schools. | fear that their troubles would be ef long duration. 
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Mr. Cyril Jackson (late Chairman of the London Education |as well as the cultivation of the virtues more commonly asso- 
(Committee) also delivered an address, in which he dealt princi- | ciated with the moral instruction lesson. Another resolution, 
pally with the desirability of restricting the work of teachers | unanimously carried, deplored the continuance of the partial 
in training colleges to the special subjects in which they were i exemption system, and declared that the time has arrived when 
best qualified to give instruction, instead of extending their | no child shall be either partially or totally exempt from atten- 
teaching over the whole curriculum, the need of short courses ; dance at school before fourteen vears of age. A discussion on 
tor rural teachers, and the suggested experiment of having | continuation schools in rural districts revealed some diversity 
training colleges for teachers in infant schools. Papers on lof opinion, but the mecting eventually decided that, having 
“The Overloaded Curriculum and how to Lighten it,” contri- | regard to the impossibility of satisfactorily organizing and co- 
buted by Prot. Adams, Mr. A. W. Reed (St. Mark’s College. | ordinating continuation work in rural districts, where children 
Chelsea), and Miss Brown-Smith (Goldsmiths’ College), with are at present allowed to secure partial exemption from school 
special reference to infant schools, were subsequently discussed. | attendance at the early age of eleven or twelve for the purpose 

of employment, no exemption, either partial or whole time, froni 
day-school attendance should be granted until the age of four- 
teen years is attained, all wage-earning child labour out of 
school hours under the age of fourteen should be forbidden by 
ra a . law, and these conditions having been secured, a system of 

Mae inna Aen OF he Ticor porated 2st pi = attendance at continuation schools or other suitable 
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UNIVERSITY WOMEN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


$ r . x o> fe i = x x rai hd T- ‘ 
Nes cree o a p eee educational institutions from the age of fourteen to eighteen. 
Collcee in the chair. The aial enori tated dhakon dlie accompanied by provisions which should safeguard young people 
aT ; 4 > | against undue physical or mental overstrain, should be an in- 
whole good salaries continued to be paid to the class of teachers Feral natoa nanoia Basi dmot Clucation. Tho more ade: 
supplied by the Association, but that some public schools and quate Aranen of small oE and dhe diticaltics. Angie 
quite a number of private schools still offered Inadequate pay I through the methods of inspection and examination were also 
to University women. üi z d 

The President, in her address, said that there could be no peer 
reason Why women should not receive the same salary as menl- -- _ OS eee SR Se, Se ee 
for the same kind of post. Referring to the increase in the 
membership of the Association, she said that, while it was grati- 
fving, it indicated a possible danger of the overstocking of the REVIEWS. 
profession, Which would be a great misfortune. — 

An address on “The Education of a Man of Science” was 
delivered by Mr. Francis Darwin. Miss Waters (on behalf of 
the Committee) moved a resolution urging the Government to | The Land of the Hittites. An account of recent explorations and 


Tue HITTITES. 


pass into law a Women’s Suffrage Bill next session. The reso- discoveries in Asia Minor, with descriptions of the Hittite 
lution was seconded by Miss Bryant and was carried with one Monuments. By John Garstang, D.Sc., B.Litt., M.A.. 
dissentient. Rankin Professor of the Methods and Practice of Archivo- 


logy in the University of Liverpool, &¢. (12s. 6d. net. 

Constable.) 
TRACIERS OF UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL CLASSEN. Prof. Sayce, who appropriately introduces this volume, natur- 
ally and justly rejoices that what he once called the forgotten 
| Empire of the Hittites is at last emerging into the light of day, 
and that before long much that is still mysterious in the art and 
religion of Greece and Europe is likely to be explained. He 
indicates the importance of the Hittites in the following 
summary : 


The second Conference of Teachers of University Tutorial 
Classes met at Cambridge on January 7. Last vear there had 
been established by the various Universities thirty-eight 
classes ; this vear there are sixty-five. “ No one could attend 
these classes,” wrote Prof. Hobhouse and Mr. Headlam in 
their recent report to the Board of Edueation, which formed Among the great political forces of the ancient Oriental world we now 
the main subject of discussion at the Conference. ‘ without | know that none exercised a more profound influence than the Hittites 
being struck by the zeal and earnestness of the students, their í of Asia Minor. It was they who overthrew the Amorite dynasty of 
happy relations with the lecturer, the general atmosphere of | Babylonia to which the Amraphel of Genesis belonged i to them was 

; pa : : ; due the fall of the Egyptian Empire in Asia; aud it was they who 
comradeship and good feeling in the classes, and the strong checked for centuries the desolating advance of the Assyrians. In 
appreciation by the students of the benefit which they are | Palestine their influence was supreme, and it is with good reason thut 
deriving from the work.” There are difficulties of finance, of | in the tenth chapter of Genesis Heth is named second among the sons of 
irregular employment, of trade fluctuations, &e. ; but with |Canaan. They were the founders of the Heraclid dynasty in Lydia, 
courage these may be surmounted. “In a word,” says the |#nd Babylonian art as modified in Asia Minor was carried by them to 
Westminster Gazette, “the Tutorial Classes are providing what the Greek seas. Greek religion and mythology owed much to them; 


has never been provided before for the workers of England ; | eyen the Amazons of Greek legend prove to have been the warrior- 
5 priestesses of the great Hittite goddess. Above all, it was the Hittites 


not teaching, but Opportunity tor education. ; And the Cagerness | who controlled the mines of Asia Minor which supplied the ancient world 

with which that opportunity is being seized is the most hopeful | with silver, copper, lead, and perhaps also tin. Before the age of 

phenomenon in England to-day.” Abraham traders carried the bronze of Asia Minor to Assyria and 
Palestine, and thus transformed the whole culture of Western Asia. 


| The light that has been dawning on this great people during 


RURAL SCHOOLS CONFERENCE. the past thirty years has come from the laborious researches of 
British and German explorers in Northern Syria and Asia 


A Couteraicecof Teachexe- im Rural Schoole: was held at the | Minor, and from the studies of numerous scholars; and Prof. 
, Garstang, who has conducted two expeditions from Liverpool, 
has done yeoman’s service in presenting in popular form a 
historical, descriptive, and critical account of the recovered 


Holborn Restaurant, under the auspices of the National Union 
of Teachers, on December 27 and 28. A resolution was adopted | 


Tat nie Ra ana ewe be Se some teaching In | Monuments and their significance. He begins with a rapid 
: ss © given to cararen m PUPA"! geographical survey of the lands occupied by the Hittites, guided 

schools, and that, where necessary and practicable, centres for oP e l y. EE 
EY ee a i co eee heal: her toriad It eee partly by scanty historical references, but mainly by the evidence 
J F > = b` | afforded by the disposition of the Hittite monuments. ‘“ The 
gested during the discussion that contral school farms might be | centre of their monuments is the mountainous region of the 
established, where practical work on the land could be carried | Taurus and Anti-Taurus systems, whence on the one hand they 
on by boys drafted from neighbouring schools. It was recog- | lead us down to the hot plains that lie between the right bank 
ized, also, that actual work in a garden abounds in opportun- | of the Euphrates and Mount Amanus (the Giaour Dagh), with a 
ities for the best lessons in observation, attention to detail, oaa to the south by the valley ofthe Orontes as far as 
never putting off until to-morrow what ought to be done to-day, 'its sources in the Lebanon, and.on the other hard@yiden out to 
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embrace not only the northern fringe of the Taurus Mountains 
and the basin of the Halys River but practically the whole broad 
table-land of Central Asia Minor, with one finger pointing down 
the Hermus Valley past Sardis to the West.” They appear to 
have been a purely inland people, probably of mountain origin, 
but the problem of their settlement awaits the results of further 
investigation. Prof. Garstang next sketches the history of the 
Hittite lands after the Hittite power had passed, down to the 
establishment of the Seljuk Turks in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries A.D., when the modern ‘l'urkey-in-Asia arose; the 
successive domination of Phrygians, Lydians (Gyges, Croesus), 
Persians (Cyrus), Alexander and the Seleucids, Romans, 
Arabs, and Seljuk Turks. This sketch subserves the main in- 
quiry by securing two objects: “to enable us to distinguish 
between the works of the various phases of history that we meet 


peculiarities of the Hittite monuments,” which Prot. Garstang 
presently proceeds to consider. The interaction of Asian and 
Greek and Roman influences will probably be most interesting 
to the general reader. After explaining the method and the 
chronological basis of the inquiry, Prof. Garstang classifies the 
places where the chief Hittite monuments have been found. He 
then reviews systematically, and with cautious inferences and 
criticisms, the isolated monuments up and down the country: 
these “disclose incidentally a few details of features, dress, and 
armour, with some suggestion of religious observances and 


Taurus that they reached the plateau of Asia Minor. 
in our wanderings, and especially to appreciate by contrast the | 


Assyrian feeling had already permeated the Hittite arts in the 
early centuries of the first millennium B.c.: but, by comparing 
these again with those of Eyuk, we may realize how far certain 
features of architecture and religious symbolism were originally 
Hittite, and, though here modified by close contact with the all- 
absorbing Assyrian power, remained on the farther side of the 
‘Taurus free from recognizable intrusion to the end.” 

The last chapter relates the story of the Hittites from about 
2000 v.c. to the fall of the fortress of Marash in 709 B.c. The 
archeological evidences, indeed, throw light on the settlement 
of the Hittites long before the earlier date. The problem of 
origins, as has been remarked, cannot as yet be detinitely solved ; 
but most scholars give them a mountain origin, and Prof. 
Garstang suggests that it was from the Cancasus and the 
They 
“would seem to have brought with them (sooner or later) a new 
cycle of deities, with Babylonian prototypes, including their 
national Sandes or Sandan, lord of Heaven, a god of the skies 
with lightning in his hand, in one of his various forms; and 
they seem to have absorbed into their pantheon a number of 
acceptable Nature-cults, like the worship of mountains and 
streams and of the mother-goddess of earth already practised 
by an earlier population whom they overlaid.” The earliest 
kings and dynasties remain unknown, but the nature of the 
Hittite organization in the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries 
B.C. is Clearly revealed by the archives recently discovered at 


customs,” and they help to determine the confines of the land. | Boghaz-Keul, which cover the reigns of six generations of the 


“ but their provenance tells us little or nothing of where and how 
the people lived who fashioned them.” Still they serve at least 
as criteria when he goes on to examine “the more coherent evi- 
dences of the Hittite civilization as disclosed by the ruins of 
their cities and fortifications, their sanctuaries, and their palaces 
adorned with mystic sculptures.” Such places are few indeed ; 
but our knowledge of them comes chiefly from recent scientific 
expeditions, and is therefore the surer and more precise. Prof. 
Garstang pays special tribute to the pioneer work cf the Berlin 
expedition at Sinjerli, to the explorations of Prof. Sir William 
Ramsay and his school in Phrygia and Lycaonia, and to the 
organized labours of Prof. Winckler at Boghaz-Keui; and he in- 
corporates some of the preliminary results of the excavations of 
the Liverpool Institute at Sakje-Geuzi. 


The published accounts enable us to select four sites, which happily 
afford material for a comparative study. Two of these, Eyuk and 
Boghaz-Keui, are towards the north of Asia Minor, within the wide 
circuit of the Halys; while the other two are found below the Taurus 
at Sinjerli and Sakje-Geuzi in the north of Syria. Three of these, 
moreover, are sites superficially similar, being small walled towns placed 
on considerable mounds, which contain also the remains of palace build- 
ings decorated with peculiar sculptures. The fourth, which covers the 
hill-top above the village of Boghaz-Keui, is of vastly greater extent, 
and includes in its remains many peculiarities not represented by the 
others. It has with some certainty been identificd with the Pteria (or 
Ptara) across the Halys, which, according to Herodotus (i, 76), fell 
about 550 B.c. before Croesus of Lydia, who found it in possession of 
a ‘‘Syro-Cappadocian ” population, whom he reduced to servitude. 


The description of Pteria, the capital of the Hatti, and the 
tentative inferences as to the dates of the local developments are 
extremely interesting. No less absorbing is the account of the 
rock sculptures called Iasily Kaya, some two miles east of the 
village of Boghaz-Keui—sculptures apparently intended to be 
commemorative or emblematic rather than decorative. The 
comparison of the finds in the walled towns and palaces steadily 
heightens the effect. There is perhaps no abler work in the 
volume than Prof. Garstang’s effort to read the significance of 
these ancient memorials. It seems clear that for several cen- 
turies at least Pteria was “the centre of Hittite power and 
civilization ” (say from 1380 or 1300 B.c.); and “the contempla- 
tion of this mass of masonry and the details of its execution 
is rewarded by an insight which perhaps no other monument 
discloses into the solidarity, power, skill, and resource of the 
people whom it has so long survived.” The Iasily Kaya figures, 
which represent two processions meeting, have given rise to 
various interpretations, which Prof. Garstang neglects as founded 
on too narrow a basis, and replaces by a fresh hypothesis resting 
on @ wider consideration of the facts. Details aside, the main 
idea is “a national religious ceremony of the Hittites, at which 
the local deities of the chief states, or the divine personages 
representing them, were present.” For the rest, ‘not only can 
we measure. by the local differences and similarities to be seen 
in the works of Sinjerli and Sakje-Geuzi, the depth to which 


|than a century and a half. 


Hatti dynasty, allude to eight of their sovereigns, and include 
treaties with various States, correspondence with various courts, 
and other multifarious documents. The first remarkable episode 
is the bid for Empire under the Hatti leadership in the person 
of Subbi-luhiuma, who established the Hatti dynasty for more 
Under his grandson Mutaili came 
the shock of Assyria, followed by the still worse shock of Egypt 
in the fateful battle near Kadesh (cirea 1288 3n.c.): “The Hittite 
Sun had reached its highest point, and the shadows at the same 
moment began to decline.” By about 1200 s.c. the Hatti dynasty 
had fallen. We will not follow the vicissitudes of the five cen- 
turies of further declension and eventual disintegration. ‘The 
social and religious indications are always interesting. The 
appearance of royal women on certain seals “side by side with 
the monarch in the transaction of State affairs reawakens a 
whole series of interesting allusions which transpire in the 
earlier archives of this [the Hatti] dynasty, indicating a clear 
position of authority held by the female side, and even sug- 
gesting’ a matriarchal system of succession to the throne.” 
This is very risky ground, and we should not be disposed to go 
so far as to make any affirmation about authority held by the 
female “side, much less about matriarchal succession. In 
like manner, it is extremely interesting to follow the four or 
tive strata that Prot. Garstang finds in the Hittite pantheon, 
but not so easy to accept the theory of development. However, 
the work is most capable, lucid, cautious, and opportune. There 
are eighty-eight photographs, three plans, and three maps—all 
excellent and useful. 


DyNaMiIcs. 


Dynamics of a Particle and of Rigid Bodies. By S. L. Loney, M.A. 
(12s. Cambridge University Press.) 

That the above-named treatise is a valuable addition to pre- 
viously existing standard works on the subject of Dynamics is a 
statement that needs nothing to support it beyond the name of 
the author, his educational position and experience, and his 
earlier contributions to the literature of mathematics, his text- 
books on various branches of the science, both pure and applied, 
being some of the best and best known. Broadly dividing 
mathematical treatixes into two classes—namely, those written 
principally, if not exclusively, from the scholar’s standpoint and 
those which regard the subject-matter from the teacher’s and 
therefore also from the student's point of view—the present 
volume naturally belongs to the latter category, and in selecting 
materials from the wealth at his disposal the author has con- 
sidered principally the scope of the course which the candidate 
must follow who desires to obtain a University degree in 
engineering or science. Moreover, the text covers the ground of 
the earlier portions of the scheme of study necessary for the 
aspirant to mathematical “ Honours” at the University. The 
book is not intended for the actual beginner, readers of it being 
supposed to possess in advance a sound-knowledge of the ele- 
mentary theory of the subject,,and also to, Haye acquired both 
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knowledge of and skill in the use of the processes of the | A Great ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

differential and integral calculus. The text proper and an | : aren lish L 

uppendix provide such instruction as is necessary inthe methods | Webster's New International Dictionary of the English Lan- 

of solving differential equations. The manner in which the | guage. Based on the International Dictionary of 1890 and 

theory is discussed is interesting and attractive; the language, | 1900. Now completely revised in all departments; in- 
| 


too, is crisp and terse. The order of development selected by cluding also a Gazetteer and other Appendixes. W. T. 
the writer is a perfectly natural one, and our readers will best Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., Editor-in-chief ; F. Sturgess Allen, 


obtain some idea of the nature and range of the treatise if we 
consider the excellent table of contents. It must be premised General Editor. £2. 13s. 6d. net (bound in sheepskin. with 
patent marginal index). (G. Bell & Sons.) 


that the treatment of the subject is not intended to be in any 
sense exhaustive ; nevertheless, the investigation within the pre- 
scribed limits is substantially complete. The opening chapter 
consists of a brief investigation, or rather a fairly full summary 
und analysis of first principles, whilst the second is occupied 
with the consideration of rectilinear motion, and includes a dis- 
cussion of harmonic motion and the attraction of a particle 
moving in a straight line and subject to an acceleration varying al 
in accordance with the law of the inverse square of the distance. | 400,000 of them as against 170,000. The former edition had 
Uniplanar motion is next treated with the help, firstly, of | 2,300 pages; the present work has about 2,700: space has 


This is a magnificent volume and a splendid dictionary. It 
Cartesian and, secondly, of polar coordinates. Chapter V is still | been saved by a division of each page whereby the less impor- 


is not the International touched up here and there; it is the 
International reconstructed on a still larger and more imposing 
scale, with thorough revision of the old matter and the addi- 
tion of a vast amount of new matter. The words and phrases 
defined and explained are more than doubled: there are some 


occupied with the principles governing uniplanar motion, the | tant and less familiar words are placed at the bottom in smaller 
special theme being Kepler's laws and some of the fundamental | type. The definitions have been formulated by experts in tho 
propositions connected with planetary motion. In Chapters | various departments ; the synonyms are treated so fully that 
VI-VIII the author proceeds to investigate the subjects of con- | this element may be said to be new ; the personages of mytho- 
strained motion, conservation of energy, resisting media and logy, folk-lore, fiction, &c., are now placed in the body of the 
oscillations. Motion in three dimensions is considered in vocabulary ; the meanings of the words are set out in the 
Chapter IX, and a section devoted to the hodograph and other | historical order of development. Special attention has been 
interesting details brings to a close the discussion of the given to pronunciation and spelling, the system of respelling 
dynamics of a particle. for pronunciation being applied practically throughout. The 


The subject of rigid dynamics occupies the remainder of the . 1: . ; , hae 
. ; : A . : l pictorial illustrations have been selected and executed primarily 
volume. It will be sufficient to state briefly that in dealing with with a view to clear explanation: they number some 6,000. 


this portion of the science the author investigates the various ee TE, e : i . 
fundamental principles necessarily discussed ın all staudard A vast quantity of solid information is skilfully condensed 2A 
the articles. But a mere description, one feels, is all but futile : 


works, and confines his investigations almost exclusively to : i 
motion in two dimensions; nor does he include any considera- | the best plan is to look at the work, turn over the leaves, and 


tion of moving axes. It is obvious that a volume such as the | dip in here and there to test the quality. There is nothing to 
present one should be found to contain a large collection of ; compare with it in a single volume. We commend it un- 
problems for solution by the reader. | reservedly. 
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GHNBRAL NOTICSS. 


CLASSICS. 

The Knights of Aristophanes. By Benjamin Bickley Rogers, M.A., 
Hon. D.Litt., Burrister-at-Law, sometime Fellow, and now Honor- 
ary Fellow, of Wadham College, Oxford. (10s. 6d. Bell) 

One can only repeat one’s expression of admiration for the literary 
deftness and sober scholarship of Dr. Rogers. The spirit of the orizinal 
is reproduced in his brilliant renderins, with remarkable adherence to 
the language of the text, and yet his version reads like an independent 
English drama. Excellent as are the previous English poetical transla- 
tions of ** The Knights,” this may claim to rank with the best of them 
In the introduction, Dr. Rogers discusses, as usunal, the political condi- 
tions as well as the literary aspecta of the comedy, with incidental 
divagations. Historical students will note his severe handling of Grote : 
“it wonld baa waste of time to enumerate Mr. Grote’s errors with regard 
to Aristophanes, for he rarely mentions the Comie Poet without showing 
how little he understood him.’ The potes are very instructive, and 
the textual criticism in appendix is full and judicio. ‘The Knights” 
will go with ‘* The Acharnians’’ to form the first of the six volumes of 
the complete edition. 

s Clari Romani ”?” Series.—‘General Editor, W. L. Paine, M.A.)— 
(1) Agriesla, Edited by W. L. Paine, M.A., Whitgift Grammar 
School, Croydon, (2) Metellus and Marinus (The Jugurthine War), 
Edited by A. J. Schooling, B.A., Liverpool Institute. (3) Julius 
Caesar, Edited by H. J. Dakers, M.A., Manchester (rammar School. 
(ls. Gd. each. Murray.) 

The purpose of this new series is ‘‘to supply beginners with Latin 
narrative which can be easily read.” Accordingly, the editors select 
interesting stories, and simplify the text where it seems too difficult. 
They furnish a full vocabulary and an appendix that gives the necessary 
historical information, but they do not supply any notes on the text. 
For pupils that mean to prosecute the study of Latin beyond school they 
provide a set of exercises designed to test knowledge of accidence, syntax, 
and composition ; and this section of the book ix interleaved (but copies 
may be obtained without the interleaving, if preferred). The scheme has 
been worked out very efficiently in the three specimens before us. There 
is much to be said for the anticipation of the general editor that ‘ those 
who read this series will, at any rate, learn something of the glories of 
Rome, and of the deeds, liver, and ideals of some of its famous 
men,” even if they leave school without much of the vocabulary and 
grammar of the language. The volumes are beautifully printed and 
strongly got up. ° 

MATHEMATICS. 

“ The Organized Science Series.’’— Second Stage Mathematics, Edited by 
William Briggs, LL.D., M.A., &c. (3s. 6d. Clive—University 
Tutorial Press.) 

The volume contains the Geometry, Algebra, and Trigonometry re- 
quired by the Board of Education from Second Stage candidates at its 
Science and Art Exaininations. It is planned on lines exactly similar to 
those followed in the numerous text-books on elementary mathematics 
issued in connexion with the University Correspondence College, and 
well known to a large number of students. Many of the elementary 
propositions discussed in treatises on modern geometry are included. 
The exercises are abundant and, as usual, the answers are given. 
Several of the Board of Education Second Stage Question Papers on 
Mathematics are also reproduced. The volume will be very serviceable 
to candidates. 


The Modern Geometry of the Triangle. By William Gallatly, M.A. 
(28. 6d. Francis Hodgson.) 

The name of the author is a familiar one to readers of our mathe- 
matical columns, to which he has contributed many articles on the above 
and kindred subjects. Although in comparatively recent years much 
has been both written and published on this branch of geometry, there 
appears to be ample room for a pamphlet such as the present one, in 
which many interesting propositions have been brought together, and 
fully and carefully discussed. The text is supplemented by numer- 
ous skilfully prepared and clearly executed diagrams, some of which 
present a very neat appearance. A curious error has crept into the text 
in a large number of passages, namely, the substitution of the symbol 
‘oo!’ for the symbol ‘œ. That the compositor should have mis- 
understuod the manuscript is less strange than that the misprint should 
have escaped detection in the process of proof correction; but fortu- 
nately there is little danger of consequent misconception. 

A General Text-book of Elementary Algebra, By A. E. Layng, M.A. 

(48. 6d. Blackie.) 

A valuable book on the subject, and thoroughly suitable for class 
purposes. The course of instruction consists of two distinct portions, 
the materials for which will be found in Parts I and II of the volume 
respectively. ‘The former is mainly introductory, and dwells on algebra 
u8 a general arithmetic, whilst the latter, for the sake of completeness, 
embraces rather more than is generally included in a strictly elementary 
course and the corresponding text-book of instruction. The subject- 
matter is discussed with notable lucidity, and arranged rather with a 


view to keeping allied portions of the theory in close juxtaposition than 
with that of laying down a definitely ordered scheme for attackiny the 
study of the science. The sequence of work is purposely left to the dis- 
cretion of the individual teacher. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Dictionary of French and English, Euglish and French, Compiled by 
John Bellows. Revised and enlarged by his son William Bellows, 
with the assistance of Auguste Marrot, B. ès Sc. et L., Ofticier 
d'Académie, and Gustave Friteau, Professeur d@ Anglais au Lyece 
Hoche, Versailles, (5s. net. Longmans.) 

The volume reproduces, in more extended form, and with a view to 
general utiity, the main features that have so strongly recommended 
Bellows’s “ French and English Pocket Dictionary.” According to 
Littré, “T usage contemporain eat le premier et le principal objet d’un 
dictionnaire ” ; and the author and the editor have primarily considered 
the ordinary and daily requirements of the general reader, giving also a 
large number of phrases, and not neglecting technical terms of common 
occurrence. An outline of French grammar and some useful French 
tables (money, weights, measures, &c.}, are prefixed. The French- 
English and the English-French parts run along concurrently, the 
former holding the upper part of the page and the latter the lower—an 
arrangement attended by a good deal of convenience. Assiduous pains 
has been taken to make a judicious selection of vocables and phrases and 
to secure accuracy. A ‘* Dictionnaire Géographique’? is serviceably 
appended. Though the work runs to some seven hundred pages, it is 
quite handy. It is clearly printed and flexibly bound. 


The Coloured Articles: Lists of Nouns By Margarete Schmidt and 
Gertrude A. Giles, Principals of the German- English School for 
Girls, Dresden. (58. Hachette.) 

This convenient little volume offers ‘(a new method, for young and 
old, of memorizing without difticulty the genders of Nouns.” A = seiee- 
tion of common German nouns is ranged under a number of heads 
family, weather, kitchen, animals, education and school, &c.), the 
masculine list first aud then the femiuine; and in three parallel 
columns are the corresponding English aud French words, and the 
plurals of the German words. The German words (singular and plural) 
are printed in red, blue, or green, according as they are masculine, 
feminine, or neuter. Brief exercises on each section are appended. No 
doubt such devices may help some memories ; but the principle of vet- 
ting up such lists is more than questionable. The volume may be useful 
for occasional reference, or for the exercises. It is prettily got up. 


Hills Dano- Norwegian- English and 
Pocket Dictionary, and Self-Instructor, 
Idioms. Compiled by H. M. Raahange. 
& Co., 3 Langham Place, W.) 

There is first an outline of the grammar of Danish (the verb appar- 
ently omitted), next a series of idioms and common expressions in 
various classes (age, time, weather, eating and drinking, &c.), and then 
the dictionaries. The selection of vocables is very full. The volume ix 
convenient in size and form and will be a very helpful companion on 


travel. 
RELIGION. 


Lancelot Andrewes and the Reaction. By Douglas Macleane, M.A., Rector 
of Codford St. Peter, Proctor in Convocation, sometime Fellow cf 
Pembroke College, Oxford, Warden of Sacred Study, Diocese of 
Sarum. (3s. 6d. net. Allen.) 

Though the career of Bishop Ancdrewes was neither exciting nor 
eventful, he * stood in an important relation to the critical sub-Refor- 
mation era, and did much to determine the subsequent life and though: 
of the Church of England,” and his writings, now comparatively 
neglected, ‘‘ are representative of the best apologetic Anglican divinity.” 
No doubt he was by nature an expositor, and a controversialist by acci- 
dent. We rather think there is more truth in Dr. Alexander Whyte’s judg- 
ment on his preaching than Mr. Macleane seems to believe : ‘* Andrewes 
can pray as no other man can pray; but he cannot preach, to be called 
preaching.” His preaching appears to have been much beholden to a 
certain charm of delivery. Mr. Macleane is of opinion that “it is the 
sweet, holy, and patristic character of the man which chiefly has made 
his name to be reverenced by succeeding generations ” ; and perhaps it 
is the attraction of this aspect of the Bishop that occasionally blunts the 
biographer’s criticiam. There need be no surprise if Andrewes approved 
of the burning of Bartholomew Leggatt, but surely we misread Mr. 
Macleane wheu we gather that he himself approves of it, “pitiable and 
deplorable ” ax it was. ‘* There is such a thing as profligate and reck- 
less opinion,” he says, ‘‘ which cannot be sutfered to seed itself.” His- 
torically, a most dangerous doctrine; but in any case why resort to a 
barbarous auto-da-fé ? The volume, however, is a laborious and useful 
compilation. 

Our English Bible: 
Rev. J. O. Bevan, M.A., &e., 
(6d. net. George Allen & Sons.) 

This year is the tercentenary of the Authorized Version of the Bible, 
and Mr. Bevan improves the occasion by setting forth in a handy 
brochure *‘ the various steps by which our present translation of the 
sacred Scriptures has been arrived at,’’ and ‘‘ narrating this)story with 


English- Duno- Norwegian Vest- 
with Conversations and 
(Is. net. Siegle, Hill, 


the History of its Development, 1611-1911. By the 
Rector of Chillenden, Canterbury. 
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its salient facts and dates, unencumbered with any reflections or ex- 


traneous matter.’’ 


prevent Mr. Bevan from making incidental criticisms or from inserting a 
plea for further revision reprinted from the Guardian (September 2, 


1910), with specific suggestions. 
It has been carefully prepared and lucidly expressed. 


useful, 


The outline of facts will be very 
By the 


way, should Mr. Bevan not have pointed out that there were two issues 
of the Authorized Version in 1011, and that modern Bibles are varia- 
tions of the second—the She Bible? 


: MUSIC. 

Music, and its Appreciation ; or, The Foundations of True Listening. By 
Stewart Macpherson, Professor of Harmony and Composition at the 
Royal Academy of Music and the Royal Normal College for the 

Williams, 32 Great Portland Street, W.) 


Blind. (3s. 


This is one of the best of Prof. Macpherson's many contributions to 


the teaching of music. 


It is primarily intended for the amateur. 


Un- 


doubtedly, ‘‘there is a vast mass of real musical intelligence existing 


outside the ranks of specialized 


music-students which only needs a 


stimulus in the right direction for it to become a most valuable and 


powerful factor in the musical life of the community ”’ ; 


and that 


stimulus Prof. Macpherson seeks to apply by setting forth how the 
amateur may become a cultivated and discriminating listener. The limits 
of the work lead him to confine himself exclusively to ‘‘ instrumental 
music—its material and form, and the characteristic features of the 


various periods of its history.” 


He writes lucidly, and mixes much 


judicious criticism with his exposition. 


Folk Songs of Many Lands (Curwen’s edition, 5709). 
Words by Florence Hoare, John Guard, 


J. Spencer Curwen. 


Collected by 


Kate T. Sizer, George Bennett, &e. ; accompaniments by Percy E. 


Fletcher. (Curwen.) 


The volume contains seventy-two songs in great variety, British and 
Irish folk songs being omitted as already accessible in many collections. 
‘t The charming melodies iu this book, full of formal beauty, of daintily 
curved tonal lines, of haunting rhythms and cadences that carry for- 
ward the interest, are the work of men and women who, whether they 


kuew the fact or not, were artists.’ 


> The national characteristics—“ the 


reserve and depth of the north, the gaiety of the south’’—are distinc- 


tively indicated. 


A comprehensive and excellent collection. 
Breton Singing Games (Curwen’s edition, 5703). 


Collected and edited 


by Alice E. Gillington. (Curwen.) 


A delightful collection of nineteen pieces. 


The French is given, as 


well as an English version, which is sometimes rather loose, and un- 


necessarily so. 
in the songs and the games. 


But that will not interfere with the children’s interest 
There are half-a-dozen illustrations. 


REFERENCE ANNUALS. 
Hazelil’s Annual for 1911, edited by Hammond Hall (3s. 6d. net, 


Hazell, Watson, & Viney), has been revised to December 19. 


“ unique in recording the passage of two Finance Acts, the results of 
two General Elections, and the numes of the members of two Houses of 


Commons.’ 


The matter concerning the second General Election of last 


year is printed on paper of a distinctive colour- a device that will be 


helpful for ready reference. 


| 


This self-denying ordinance, fortunately, does not j 


WHAT 


about 


Thirteen thousand doctors have written 
in praise of Sanatogen. 

Thirty thousand doctors throughout the 
world are known to prescribe it. 

Hundreds of thousands of people have 
been restored from conditions of grave 
illness to complete health by its use. 
Among them are many well known men 
and women who have voluntarily testified 
to the debt they owe Sanatogen in restor- 


Celebrities Say 


SANATOGEN 


ing their health. 


A selection from their letters is pub- 


lished below. 


The Ex. Bishop 


of Norwich: 
“ Mrs. Sheepshanks is taking 
Sanatogen regularly, and deriv- 


ae great benefit from it.” 


The Rev. Father 
Bernard Vaughan: 


‘*Sanatogen promises, when you 
are run down, to pick you up. It 


It is! does so.” 


Sir William Bull, M.P.: 


“I have much pleasure in stat- 
P 


The constitutional crisis is fully described ; ' ing that I consider your prepara- 


and not only the political section, but also the many other sections, have! tion, Sanatogen, is of decided 
been assiduously brought up to date, having, indeed, been mostly re- 


written. 


A good few fresh subjects of importance have been introduced. 


The quantity of materials boiled down into the articles must be enor- 
mous. 'The fullness of the index is an immense assistance to the hasty 


consultant. 


The volume is, of course, indispensable. 


The Irish Educational Yearbook, Who's Who, and Diary, 1911 (1s. net, 
Educational Company of Ireland), is a very successful first effort to 
bring together into a systematic form the main facts in the educational 
organization of Ireland. A useful and handy book of reference. 


The Local Gorernment Annual and Oficial Directory, 1911, edited by 


S. Edgecumbe Rogers (Is. 6d., 


Office), is now in its twentieth vear of publication. 


down to the end of the past year. 


portion of the book, is very comprehensive, and there is besides a great | Th 
quantity of useful information ou Local Government subjects, including j, a° 
an abstract of the Local Government legislation of 1910. 


viceuble reference book. 


DIARLES AND CALENDARS. 


In noticing a batch of Letés’s Diaries in our last issue ( 


t+ The Local Government Journal ” 
It has been revised 
The Directory, which is the main, 


A very ser- | 


. 


value. It performs that which 
it promises to do, and I have 


recommended ib to several 
friends.” 
Mr. Hall Caine, 

The celebrated Author: ‘* My 


experience of Sanatogen has been 
that as a nerve tonic focd it has 
on more than one occasion done 
me good.” 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, 
famous Dramatist: 

Sanatogen seems to me a very 
valuable focd and nerve tonic. 
I have several times taken a 


‘course of it when I’ve been run 
page 32) we | down, and always with excellent 


suid, by an unfortunate error, that they were ‘* published by Messrs. | results.” 


Cassell.” 


They are, in fact, published by Messrs. Charles Letts & Co., 


of Royal Exchange and Southwark Bridge Buildings, and ought not to 
be confused with Mevsrs, Cassell’s ‘ original Lette’s Diaries,” which wo 


noticed in our December issue ‘page 492). 


The members of the firm of 


Charles Letts & Co. are, we understand, the only Letts now engaged in 
diary publishing. Mr. John Letts, the grandfather of Mr. Charles Letts, 
was established in the Old Royal Exchange more than a hundred years 
ago. We regret very much to have confounded the productions of the 


two firms. 


It is interesting to learn that one of the victims of the Hawes Junction 
disaster carried one of Messrs. Charles Letts & Co.’s diaries—No. 600 P 


(Continued on page 78.) 


Sanatogen can be 


Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower, 


The Sculptor and Historian: 
“ I feel it only due to the benefit 
conferred on my general health 
by Sanatogen to write and inform 
those interested in that wonder 
ful medicine that in a couple of 
months’ time it has cured me of 
all gouty trouble.” 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P.: 


‘I have used Sanatcgen with 
extraordinary benefit. It is to my 
mind a true food tonic, feeding 
the nerves, increasing the energy, 
and giving fresh vigour to the 
overworked body and mind.” 


Madame Sarah Grand, 

The gifted Authoress: ‘‘ San- 
atogen has done everything for 
me which it is said to be able to 
do for cases of nervous debility 
and exhaustion. I began to take 
it after nearly four years’ en- 
forced idleness from extremo 
debility, and felt the benefit 
almost immediately.” 


Mr. Max Pemberton, 
The Author: ‘I have been 
taking Sanutogen since the be- 
ginning of the year, and would 
not be without it under any 
circumstances whatever.” 


obtained from all 


chemists, in tins, from is. 9d. to 9s. 6d. 
An exceedingly interesting pamphlet, con- 
taining much valuable information, will 
be sent, post free, to those mentioning 
“The Educational Times” on receipt of 
a post card addressed to The. Sanatogen 
Company, 12 Chenies, Street, London, \W.C. 
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(2s. Gd.)—and that the claim on the coupon attached (for £1,000) has 
been admitted, subject to proof of identity. 


Philips? Nature Calendar, 1911 (6d. net), is furnished, as usual, with 
‘*Notes for the Month,” dealing with aspects and problems of Nature 
Study. These notes contain information on animal and plant life, hints 
on the garden, and special remarks suitable to each particular month — 
all useful and suggestive. The type is large and clear, and the binding 
ls strong. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Rare Days in Japan, By George Trumbull Ladd, LL.D. 
(10s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Prof. Ladd has visited Japan three times, and at lust he has been 
induced to give au account of his experiences. He dares the downward 
passage of the Katsura-yzawa, climbs the Asama-Yama (the largest now 
continuously active volcano in Japan), attends garden parties and the 
theatre, the Imperial Dict and Court functions, speaks with reserve on 
religious beliefs and practices, and admires Japanese audiences. He 
looks on *‘the best side of this ambitious, and on the whole adimirable 
and lovable, people.” The volume is charmingly written and very 
interesting. 

Little Plays for Little People. By Marion J. Noyes aud Blanche H. Ray. 
(ls. 6d. Ginn.) 

There are sixteen short plays, with an appendix of suggestions for 
performance. The subjects are already familiar to children—Mistress 
Mary and her Garden, Cinderela, Hiawatha’s Boyhood, The Pied Piper, 
The Three Bears, &&. No doubt the children will delight to act the 
scenes, und will learn something in the process. 

Bannockburn : a Poem for Recitation, by Louis A. Barbé (Blackie), is 
spirited and patriotic enough for a real Scotsman. But King Edward's 
“five score thousand horse and foot’’—the absurd estimate of the 
chronicler—will not do for an historical age. 


Stammering, by Mrs. Caldwell, Founder and Principal of the Edinburgh 
Institute for Stammerers (71 Princes Street), gives some notes on the 
svstem pursued by the author, with a large variety of testimony to its 
practical success. 


Wanter Sports and Health Resorts in Switzerland—“ Grieben'’s Guide |. 


Books,” Vol. 155 (3s. net, Williams & Norgate)—comes opportunely. 
The information is pointed and the maps plentiful and good. 


FIRST GLANCES. 


CLASSICS. 


Aristophanes : The Peace. Translated into corresponding metres by 
R. F. Patterson. la. net. David Nutt. 
[ Aims at being literary rather than literal.” ] 


Arnold’s New Latin Course. By R. M. Allardyce, M.A., Classical 
Master, High School of Glasgow. Parts I and II. 1s. 6d. and 
2g. 6d. 

(Continuous reading from the earliest stages, well graduate! and 
varied in interest. Concurrent grammar firmly and rightly insisted 
on. English-Latin exercises and grammar summary appended. 
Special vocabularies. Elaborate and effective. | 


Cicero: Pro S. Roscio Amerino. Edited by J. F. Stout, B.A. Camb. 
2a. 6d. Clive (University Tutorial Series). 
| Introduction biographical and political, with discussion of the 
case and account of the criminal jurisdiction. Notes full and good ; 
but ‘‘mandatorius’’ (page 113) should be ‘‘ mandatarius,’’ and 
the notes on § 114 need revision. Generally excellent. ] 
Livy: Liber IX. Edited by T. Nicklin, M.A., late Foundation Scholar 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 3s. Clarendon Press. 
[Introduction biographical and literary, with remarks on Livy’s 
style and hiuts on translation. Notes numerous, mainly gram- 
matical, und very brief. Vocabulary. Useful. ] 


Principiorum Liber. By R. J. Cholmeley, B.A. Oxon., late Scholar of 
C.C.C., Oxford, Senior Classical Master, Scotch College, Melbourne. 
2s, 6d. Edward Arnold. 

{Substantial selections from a dozen of the best authors from 
Plautus to Tacitus. Notes ample and good (though some legal 
explanations—as pages 69 and 162—are loose); vocabulary. In- 
tended to suit the Junior Public Examination of Victorian schools, 
and the like. Difficult enough, perhaps. in parts at least of the 
subject-matter. On the whole, excellent. ] 


MATHEMATICS, 


Arithmetic, The Students’. By W. M. Baker, M.A., Head Master of 
the Military and Civil Side at Cheltenham College, and A. A. Bourne, 
M.A., late Head Mathematical Master on the Classical Side at 
Cheltenham College. With Answers. 2s. 6d. Bell (Cambridge 
Mathematical Series). 

(A shortened edition of ‘The Public School Arithmetic,” by the 
same authors. | 

Infinity, Orders of: The ‘-Infinitarealcul of Paul du Bois-Reymond. 
By G. H. Hardy, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 28. Gd. net. Cambridge University Press 


Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics and Mathematical Physics, 
No. 12). 

Triangle, The Modern Geometry of the. By William Gallatly, M.A., 
late Assistant Examiner, University of London and Wales. 28. 6d. 
Francis Hodgson. 


Geometry, A Manual of. By W. D. Eggar, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Eton College. Parts I and HI. 2s. each. Macmillan. 

(The author has utilized the substance of his ‘¢ Practical Exercises 
in Geometry,” rearranging the matter and adding much that is new. 
The experimental method is followed throughout. Covers the 
ground of Oxford and Cambridge Locals, London Matriculation, 
and the like examinations. 375 figures. | 


Mathematics, Practical, for Continuation Classes ; embodying a Pre- 
paratory Technical Course for Craftsmen. By Thomas Barr, B.A. 
Lond., Head of the Mathematical Department of Hutcheson’s 
Graminar School for Bovs, Glasgow, and of John Street Engineer- 
ing Classes in Mathematics, Glasgow, &c. 2s. net. Blackie. 

(‘+ To suit the needs of artisan students, such as engineers.” 
Geometry, algebra, graphs, mensuration, trigonometry. Examples 
and exercises abundant ; answers. Numerous illustrations. ] 


SCIENCE. 


Chemistry, Inorganic, a First Year's Course of. By G. F. Hood, M.A. 
Oxon, B.Sc. Lond., Chemistry Master, High School, Nottingham. 
ls. 6d. Rivingtons. 

[For boys in secondary and technical schools. ‘‘ To introduce the 
student to a few well known compounds, but more especially to give 
him a first insight into the general lines of experiment and deduction 
which are employed in arriving at the composition of matter. Well 
conceived and executed. | 


Measurements, Practical. By A. W. Siddons, M.A., Mathematical 
Master at Harrow School, late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
and A. Vassall, M.A., Senior Science Master at Harrow School. 
Is. 6d. Cambridge University Prese. 

[Course of weighing and measuring, to further the closer relation- 
ship of mathematical and science teaching. Worked out in school 
practice. Able and appropriate. ] 


Nature and Nurture : the Problem of the Future. 
to the Social and Political Education League. 
F.R.S. Engenics Laboratory Lecture Series, VI. 

[Mort important subject. Extremely able.] 


Physics, A High School Course in. By Frederick R. Gorton, B.S., 
M.A., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics, Michigan State Normal 
College. 48. net. Appleton. (Twentieth Century Text-Books.) 

(Capable exposition ; well devised exercises. Over four hundred 
illustrations, besides twenty portraits with biographical notes. | 


Presidential Address 
By Karl Pearson, 
ls. net. Dulau. 


Epvucation. 


Board of Education.—(1) Syllabus of the Certificate Examination of the 
Board of Education for Teachersin Elementary Schools, 1911. Id. 
(2) National Competition, 1910: List of students rewarded, with 
report of the Examiners on the selected works of schools recognized 
under the Regulations for Technical Schools, Schools of Art, &c. 
(Illustrated.). 3s. Wyman. 


Cambridge University : Local Examinations.—(1) Papere (Preliminary, 
Junior, and Senior), December, 1910, with Regulations for Exami- 
nations in July and December, 1911. 2s. — (2) Papers (Higher 
Locals), December, 1910, with Regulations for Examinations in 
July and December, 1911. 18. Cambridge University Press. 


Cape of Good Hope.—Keport of the Superintendent-General of Educa- 
tion (Dr. Muir) for 1909. 
[A full and able review. 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching: Academic and 
Industrial Efficiency. Bulletin V. 

[A report by Morris Llewellyn Cooke, M.E., member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. The object was to 
obtain an estimate of the cust and of the output, buth in teaching 
and in research, in the departments of physics in the following 
institutions: Columbia University, Harvard University, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, University of Toronto, University 
of Wisconsin, Haverford College, Princeton University, and Williams 
College. ‘* The Foundation especially wanted to see the institutions to 
be visited through the eyes of a business man, and of one generally 
familiar with modern practice in management.” | 

L.C.C.—(1) Curriculum of Training Colleges. Report of a Conferenee con- 
vened by the Higher Education Sub-Committee to consider a report 
us to the methods by which the curriculum of the training colleges 
can be improved and can be brought more in touch with the other 
branches of the Council’s educational work. No. 18390.  3d.— 
(2) Report of the Medical Officer of Health in 1909. No. 1395. 
əs. 6d. King. 

Mothers, Report on existing Schools for, and similar Institutions. By 
I. G. Gibbon. King (for the National League for Physical Edu- 


cation and Improvement). 
North Wales University Coll ze) Calendar, L91C=i 1. 
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MATHBMATIOS. 


16891. (R. F. Davis, M.A.)—O is a given point and XY a given 
hine both outside a given circle. Show how to draw through O a]. 
straight line meeting the circle in P, Q, and XY in R, so that OP=QR. 


Solutions (I) by F. G. W. Brown, B.Sc., L.C.P., and others ; 
(lI) by Janes BLAIKIE, M.A., and A. M. Nessirt, M.A. 


(1) Let I be the centre : , 
of the given circle ; join x 
IO, and with centre I 
and radius IO describe 
a circle cutting XY in 
R and R’. Join OR 


1 


"ll 


i 
| 


and OR’. Draw IK per- 7 ; 
pendicular to OR, then d see! 
KR = K0 i SORE THROAT: 
and -KQ= KP; | 0 '..'” ITS CURE AND PREVENTION. 
\ 
piercing Rk The sore throat epidemic is still raging, and many cases are reported 
OP = QR. N in which this common ailment has developed into some dangerous 
Similarly, Y throat disease like Diphtheria. For this. reason doctors are busv just 
OP’ = Q'R’ l now examining sore. throats, as depicted in the above illustration. 


Science has now provided the physician with a means not only of 

If the perpendicular from I on XY is (1) > OI, the problem is im- | | curing and preventing sore throat, but also safeguarding people 
possible ;* (2) = OI, there is one solution; (3) < OI, there are two | | against the many infectious diseases, of which sore throat is a 
solutions. symptom. The name of this remedy is Wulfing’s Formamint, ang 

' every reader of The Educational Times can.test its efficacy by 
dee are be oe sending the attached coupon to-day for a free sample. 
point of the perpendicular Fon ‘‘Formamint tablets have quite cured my sore throat,’’ writes 
O to XY, LM parallel to XY; Mr. Justin McCarthy, the well-known author and ex-M.P. 
and let the circle on OC ae “ I have never had sore throat since using Formamint, though I 
diameter moet LM in K suffered periodically before,’’ writes a prominent physician in The 
Then, if OK meets the given ssl magne | ) | 
circle in P, Q, and XY in R _ These pleasant-tasting tablets are sucked like sweets. They infuse 

ee ; into the saliva a disinfecting substance which quickly permeates 
we have OK = KR, the whole mouth cavity and destroys there the germs causing sore 


PK = KQ; throat and other infectious maladies. 
; The pain of sore throat is thus allayed at once. Inflammation 
and therefore and swelling quickly subside. The membranes feel deliciously cool, 
OP =QR clean, and refreshed. It no longer hurts to speak or swallow. In 

` a short time the sore throat is cured. 

13189. (C. E. Bickmore.)—Find two general solutions in integers «The Divine Patti” Testifies. 

of the equation 2* = 616818177y—1. - “I find Formamint tablets very beneficial to the throat,’’ writes 
Solution by Lt.-Col. ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, R.E. Madame Adelina Patti, ‘‘ the Queen of Song,’’ who is one of that 


l à , distinguished company of Formamint-users which includes the 
For shortness write p = 616318177, so that z?+1 = py. Here, since | | leader of the Unionist Party, the Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, 
P ìs a divisor of (x? + 1), it must be of form p = a?+b*. The process| | M.P., Earl Cawdor, Lord Glantawe, Mr. C. C. Hutchinson, K.C., 
employed is first to express p in form (a? + b?), and thence to deduce z | | Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., and many others. 
such that z? + 1 = 0 (mod p), which gives at once two values of y. . Why is Formamint so popular both with physicians and the 
The partition p = a? + b? is greatly facilitated by observing that here | | public? Because it is a genuine remedy, as Lord Kingsale has 
p is the large prime factor of (2%—1), and since p = 32w + 1, it follows | | publicly stated. “ I find Formamint tablets are all that you say they 
that (2P) = + 1, which involves a = 16w+1, b = 168 (w is odd), and | | are,” he writes, ‘‘and I have recommended them to many friends.’ 
b = 168 gives a= p = 225 (mod 256), whence a = +15 (mod 128). Better than any one’s recommendation, however, is a personal 
Writing for shortness, ‘‘ m” for ‘‘ modulus,” the linear form of a may | | trial of Formamint, which you are now invited to make. Simply 
be determined to the moduli m = 5, 9, 7. fill in your name and address on the coupon below and post in an 


Thus p = 2 (m 5) gives a=+1(m 5), whence open envelope bearing a halfpenny stamp. 
a = 640a, + 271, 241, Having tried genuine Formamint, which is sold by all chemists, 
and p = 4 (m 9) gives a = + 0, 2, 3 (m9), whence price 1s. lid. per bottle, you will be careful to avoid the many 


a = 5760az + 5291, 911, 4111; 1521, 2801, 241; 1551, 3471, 3441,5361; imitations which its success has produced. These are worthless. 


and since a > 24825, this gives a, 4. And p = 6 (m7) gives 
a= + 2, 3 (m 7). Hence the final “ trial values ’’ of a may be formed 
by writing a, = 0, 1, 2, 3, 4 only in the last result, subject to their 
being of the right form modulo 7, and rejecting values of a > 24825. 
This step yields only twenty-one “ trial values ” of a, viz., 


a = 241, 1521, 4111, 6001, 18191, 20081, 22671, 23951, 24561 ; 


1551, 3441, 7311, 9201, 9231, 11121, 18071, 14961, 14991, 
16881, 20751, 22641. 


Free Sample. 


Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 
12 Chenies St., London, W.C. 


Please send me a sample of 


These trial values may now be tested by the moduli m = 11, 13, 17,19. Formamint, gratis and post free. 
Thus p =2 (m 11) gives a = + 1, 2, 8 (m 11) These serve 

p=T (m 18) gives a = + 2,4, 6 (m 18) | to exclude 

p=T (m 17) gives a = + 8, 4, 5, 7 {m 17) all values, 


p = 15 (m 19) gives a = + 2, 3, 5, 6, 7 (m 19) | except 
p = 11 (m 23) gives a = + 3, 4,5,7,8,10(m23)) & = 24661. 
This value of a gives finally p = 24561? + 86162. 


i Professor J . C. Swaminarayan, M.A., notes that the problem will also 
be impossible if OR and OR’ do not cut the given circle in real points. 


(Continued on page 80.) 
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The next step is from the now known a?+ b? = p, to deduce z such | solutions occur symmetrically. In the case proposed, the hyperbola is 


that 22+1=0(mod p), or s* = —1 (mod p), 


a? = —b? (mod p) gives [(a+kp)/b]* =—1 (mod p). 


All that is here needed is to find such a value of k as shall make | Milne appears in the Mathematical Gazette for January, 1911. 


rectangular: but that by itself introduces no effective simplification. 
For ABCD square, see Question 15102, Reprint, Vol. vir, New Series. 
Note.—The problem is historical ; an account of it by the Rev. J. J. 

My 


(a+ kp) exactly divisible by b. This can be done in several steps by | solution is (but for the wording) the same as one given by Pappus, and 


resolving b into its factors b = 32.118. The result is 
8192387810? = —1 (mod p). 
Hence the two results 
zı = 81928810 and 2, = p—z, = 297080369. 
Hence the two values of y sought are 
th = (2,?+1)/p, Yo = (43° +1)/p, 
and these are the only values of y < p. Other values may be found 
by adding multiples of p to 8), 25. 


16895. (Professor Nanson.)—If 
sin a sing sin y = sina’ sin 8’ sin y and a+B+y+a'+A' +’ =r, 
show that (sin 8 sin y)/[sin (a’ + 8) sin (a’+y)} +... +... =1. 


Solutions (I) by T. W. CHaunpy, B.A. ; 
J. C. SWAMINARAYAN, M. 


(II) by Professor 
A. 


(I) Describe a triangle BZC having 
angles at C, B equal to 8, y'. On BZ 
describe a triangle BZA having angles 
at B, A equal toa, 6’. Make 

4L ZAC = y, 
where C’ lies on CZ. Then, because 
at+B+y+a' +B’ ty =r, 
4AC'Z =a’, 
Also 
sin S/sin y'.sin a/sin p .sin y/sine’ =1, 
therefore 
ZC/ZB.ZB/ZA.ZA/ZC’ = 1, 
ie, ZC=ZC' or C=C’, 
Now 
(sin 8 sin y)/[sin (a’ + B) sin (a’ + y)] 
= (CZ sin B)/[CA sin (a’ + 8)] 
(from ACZA) 
= (CZ.BC sin 8)/(CA.BC sin (a' + 8)) = ACZB/AABC ; 
thus Z (sin 8 sin y); (sin (a’ + 8) sin (a’ + y)] 
= (ABZC + ACZA + AAZB)/A4ABC = 1. 


(Rest in Reprint. ] 


16766. (D. Bipptr.)—ABCD is a rectangle of known sides. BC 
being produced indefinitely, it is required to draw a straight line from 
A cutting CD, BC in X and Y respectively, the intercept XY being 
equal to a given straight line. 


Solution by C. E. YOUNGMAN, M.A. 


Consider ABCD any given parallelogram, with XY a varying line 
drawn through A 
across the angle C. 
Through B, parallel 
to XY, draw PQR 
across the angle D ; 
with PX parallel to 
BC. Then 

PQ = AX = BR; 
therefore that hyper- 
perbola with asymp- 
totes DA, DC which 
goes through B will 
pass through P also. 
But BP = XY; so, 
if the hyperbola be 
drawn, and then cut 
at four points P by 
a circle (B) of given 
radius, four directions 
BP of the desired 


A 


possibly due to Apollonius. 


16965. (H. J. Raymonp.)—Give a simple geometrical construction 
without straight lines, for the centre of any given circle. 


Solution by the PRroroseR and KrEsHvuB Dass De. 


Take any point A on the circumference of the given circle as centre, 
and with any radius AB describe a circle to cut the given one in B and 
C. With radius AB and centres B, C, describe circles meeting in A 
and-D. Take D as centre, and with radius DA describe a circle cutting 


the circle, centre A, in E and F. With radius AB and centres E, F 
describe circles intersecting in A and O. Then O is the centre of the 
given circle. 

Join, by straight lines, the points A, O, D, C, E. Then. clearly, by 
the construction, AOE and EAD are similar isosceles triangles. 
Therefore OA: EA = EA: DA = CA: DA = OA: CA. Evidently, the 
triangle CAO is similar to the triangle ADC, where CD = CA; therefore 
OA = OC. Since DA is n locus of O, then OA, OC are radii, and O is 
the centre of the given circle. 


16916. (Professor SansAna, M.A.)—Prove that the sum of the series 
log (x —1) + (—1)™ log (x + 1)— log (x? — 2x cos r/m + 1) 
+ log (x?— 2x cos 2x/m+1)—... 
+ (—1)"~! log [x2 — 2x cos (m—1) #/m +1] 
is —2coth~'a” for any integral value of m. 
Solution by Krishna Prasan Dr, M.A. 
Let y = —coth-'zx", then 
a” = coth (— y) = (e-" + e")/(e-Y—e") = (1 +e7")/(1—e%) ; 
therefore e” = (a —1)/(x" +1); 
therefore 2y = log (x"™ —1)—log (x™ + 1) 
= log (x—1) + log (x + 1) —log (x?— 2x cos r/m + 1) 
+ log (2° — 22 cos 2,1 +1)—... 
.+. log { x°— 2g cos(m—1) x/m+1} 
when m is even, and 
log (x —1)— log (x + 1) —log (4? — 2x cos r/m + 1) 
+ log (x? — 2x cos 2w;m + 1)—... + log {x?—2x cos (m—1) x/m+1} 
when m is odd; therefore the sum of the series = —2coth-'x", 


16978. (H. Bateman, B.A.)—If a conic of eccentricity e can be 
drawn to pass through two given points A, B, and touch elsewhere 
two circles which pass through these points, then an infinite number 
of such conics can be described. Show, in particular, that œ? rect- 
angular hyperbolas may be drawn to touch two equal circles and pass 
through their points of intersection. 


Solution by the PROPOSER. 


Consider the transformation in which a point Q is derived from a 
point P by rotating the lines AP, BP in the same direction through 
the same angle @. This transformation evidently transforms a circle 


AXY will be determined: all real, unless BP be too short, but only | through AB into itself, and a conic through AB into a similar conic 


one which places X between C and D. 


through AB, for the angles between lines through A, B parallel to the 


The problem can sometimes be solved by line and cirole only, notably | asymptotes of two corresponding curves is evidently the same, and the 


when ABCD is a rhombus. 


B is then a vertex of the hyperbola, and l conic is transformed into a conic) oncaccount_of the equivalence of 
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the cross ratios 


A (P,P2P3P,) = A (Q:Q,Q5Q,), 
B(P,P.P3P,) = B(Q:9:93Q,). 

Now if C is one conic through AB touching two given circles through 
AB, we may derive œ’ similar conics from it by performing this trans- 
formation with different values of @. 


18051. (Professor MukHopADHYAy.)—From an unknown number of 
balls, each equally likely to be white or black, three are drawn of which 
two are white and one black. If five more balls be drawn, the chances 
of drawing five white, four white, and one black, three white and two 
black, and so on, are as 7:10:10:8:5: 2. 


Solutions (I) by Professor StEGGALL; (II) by J. M. CmLD. 


(I) In Questions like this all depends on the meaning of ‘‘ equally 
likely.’’ If this means that the original balls are drawn from an 
excecdingly large number of black and white balls well mixed in equal 
proportions—or, what comes to the same thing, that the balls are 
selected white or black by the tossing of a coin (heads white, tails black) 
—then the result is wrong, for the first three drawings have noeffect on 
the result, and the question simply is ‘‘ what is the chance that of five 
balls, each equally likely to be white or black in the sense assumed, 
all are white, four are white, &c.?’’ The answer is 

(1:5:10:10:6: 1)/32. 
But if the phrase means that it is equally likely that 0,.1, 2, 8, ... balls 
are white, the result is correct. It may be easily shown that in this 
case the removal of one ball without examination leaves an equal pro- 
bability that 0,1, 2, 3, ... of the balls left are white. This can be 
repeated, and finally we may say that of the eight balls drawn it is a 
priori equally likely that 8, 7, 6, 5, ..., O are white. But the actual 


drawing of the first three gives a posteriori probabilities that 8, 7,6, ...,0| 


are white in the ratio 
0: 21:15x2:10x3:6x4:3x5:1x6:0:0, 

or 7:10 10:8:5:2, 

which are therefore proportional to the probabilities that the five next 

to be drawn are all white, four white, three white, &c. 

[Rest in Reprint.) 

16820. (W.F. Brearp, M.A.)—The inscribed circle of a triangle ABC 
touches BC at D; r, ri, rz are the radii of the inscribed circles o ABC, 
ABD, ACD. Prove r,+7. > rand < 2r, and rr, < r. 

Solution by B. C. Waris, B.Sc., F.C.P. 

Let H and K be in-centres 
of ABD and ACD respect- 
ively, and let AD =x; then 
DM = §(s+2—b—c) = DN; 
therefore HR = RK, 

HK = 2RD = r tra 
Since Z HDK = 90° 
and Z HIK = 90°+3A, 
then I lies within the circum- 
circle of HDK; therefore 


ID =r lies between RD and 
2RD; therefore 


Ti+ > rand < 2r. 


Also rir = BH/BI, B 
Tər = CK/CI; 
i.e., ritor? = BH/BI.CK/OI < 1; ie, 1ra < 77, 
[Rest in Reprint.) 
16967. (Professor Sanzana, M.A.)—A, B, C, D being four coplanar 


points, and 6, ¢, y standing for z(DBA + DCA), (DAB + DCB), 
4 (DBC + DAC) respectively, prove that 
2beqr cos 0 = bg? + c*r*—a%p?, carp cos p = c*r? + atp?— big’, 
2abpq cos y = aP? + B- er. 
Solution by C. M. Ross, B.A. 


The four points A, B,C, D deter- 
mine two crossed quadrilaterals 
whose diagonals are AB,CD; BO,DA, 
and one convex quadrilateral, dia- 
gonals AC, BD. 

Let us take AB, BC, CD, DA, 
AC, BD to be a,c, p, r, q, bof the 
Question, as Professor Sanjana does 
not say what a, b, ... are. We 
shall prove the second relation, 
which is for the convex quadri- 
lateral. 

Through B and C draw BE, CE 
meeting in E so that angles EBC, 
ECB are equal to ABD, ADB, 


Then the triangles EBC, ABD are similar ; therefore 
AD/EC = BD/BC = AB/EB. Thus AD.BC = BD.EC. 

Also, since ZCBD = ZABE and AB EB = BD: BO, 
the triangles ABE, CBD are similar; whence AB.CD = BD.AE. 

Now AC? = AE? + FC?—2AE.EC cos(A +0); 
therefore AC?. BD? = AE?. BD? + EC?. BD?—2AE.BD.EC.BD cos 9, 
il., b?q? = a?p? + èr? —2carp cos ¢, 
or Qcarp cos p = ap? + cir? — b3q?. 

N.B.—The other equations are found in a similar way. 


16966, (M.T. NaRANIENGAR, M.A.)—Given the centre of gravity, 
the centre and radius of the circum-circle, find the locus of the sym- 
median point. 

Solution by W. F. BEARD, M.A. 


Let O, G, S be the circum-centre centroid and symmedian point 
and let A’ be the 
mid-point of BC. 

We may easily 
prove 


OG? = R?—420? 


§ is the centroid 
of A, B, C for 
multiples a’, b?,c? B 


sesee(iii). 
From (ii), 
za’. AS? 
4a*b*c? 
ace A” 
sigs 24 
_ Fc? 
(because 4AA’? = 2674 2c8¥—aty l (iv). 
Let OS = T, GS = Tis 
From (iii) = (a?.OA?) = Z (a*. AS?) +772 Zq?; 
2h 2-8 
therefore, from (iv), 9rid? = 9R*d?— abe E EEN EE, (v). 
Again, Z (a?. AG?) = 2 (@. AS?) + 7? Za? ; 
2p%2 
therefore 4% (a? (2b? + 2c? -—a*)} = ot + Sr? d, 
Grid? = — ae FEVE TU S Y on. (vi). 
Now za? = 9d; 
therefore Zat+22zb%? = Bld, 
also ao? = 16RA? ; O (vii). 
therefore — Za‘ + 230c? = A 
From (vii), l A aa 
zat = 81d! _ Le and 43b? = 8Idi+ aa ; 


2 2R? 


therefore (vi) becomes ab??? 9d‘ abe 
m ri? =- Se +g + eRe? 
therefore a*b*c? (2R?— d?) = 27K‘ (d?— 2r?). 
And, from (v), athic? = 237d! (R?—r%) ; 
therefore (R°—r?) (2R'—d?) = R2(d*—2r%); 
therefore 2r? R? —r? (2R?— d?) = — 2R?(R?—d*). 


But, when a point is connected with two fixed points by the relation 
Art—yr? = e, 
the locus of the point is a circle; thus the locus of S is a circle, with 
its centre dividing OG externally in the ratio 2R? : 2R?—d?, 


QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION. 


17022. (Professor Nanson). — Two perpendicular lines AX, AY 
rotate about the fixed point A. A line XA'Y rotates about the fixed 
point A’. If one of the points X, Y describes a straight line, the other 
describes a conio whose vertices are at A, A’ when the straight line is 
perpendicular to AA’. Hence, construct mechanically a conic having. 
given the vertices and one point. 
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17028. (Col. R. L. Hrppistey, C.B.)—OABO’' is a three-bar linkage, 
O and O’ being the fixed 
pivots. If the relative 
lengths of the links be 
such that 
OA-AB+ BO’'—O0O' = 0, 
the linkage is capable of 
collapsing until all the 
links coincide in position 
with the line OO'. P is the instantaneous centre of rotation of the 
link AB. What is the position of this instantaneous centre at the 
instant of coincidence ? 


17024. (Arnon L. ATKIN.)—Prove that 
x ( DE 1)” -) 


17025. (Lt.-Col. ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, R.E.)—Writing F,, = (2 +1), 
a Fermat's number, and G, = Fy.F,.F,.....F.-1, show that every 
F„ can be expressed in the four quadratic forms whose determinants 
are +G,, +2G,; and obtain the expressions. 


17028. (D. BrppLe.)—Let %.%.§.....2n/(2n41) = P,. Find the 
smallest value of x that will admit of P„z being integral, x itself being 
an integer, 


17027. (W. W. Rovse Baui.)—Kirkman’s famous problem consists 
in the arrangement of n girls, when n is any odd multiple of 3, in 
triplets to walk for (2 —1)/2 days, so that no girl will walk with any of 
her schoolfellows in the same triplet more than once. General methods 
of solution have been given, and solutions for all cases less than 100 
have been written out, while it only requires patience to continue the 
series indefinitely. An analogous problem consists in arranging n? 
girls in n groups, each group containing n girls, to walk out for 2+1 
days, so that no girl will walk with any of her schoolfellows in the 
same group more than once, Solutions when n = 2 and n = 3 are 
obvious. Messrs. Eckenstein and Legros have given solutions for other 
values of n. For instance, when n = 4, one solution consists in 
arranging the girls on the first day as follows :—(k, 1, 6, 11), (2, 3, 5, 9), 
(7, 8, 10, 14), (12, 13, 15, 4); then the arrangements on the other 
three days are obtainable therefrom by cyclical permutations of the 
fifteen nunibers. When n = 5, a similar solution consists in arrang- 
ing the girls on the first day thus :—(k, 1, 7, 13, 19), (2, 11, 15, 16, 18), 
(8, 17, 21, 22, 24), (14, 23, 3, 4, 6), (20, 5, 9, 10, 12); then the arrange- 
ments on the other four days are obtainable by cyclical permutations 
of the twenty-four numbers. The above solutions are easily obtained 
and are symmetrical, but I know of no solution when n= 6. Is it 
possible to give a general method for attacking the problem, or, failing 
that, can it be solved when n = 6? 


17028. (S.C. Guyninc.)—I bargained for cloth at as many shillings 
and a fraction of a shilling per yard as there were yards and a fraction 
of the cloth, and I gave in exchange eleven times as much cloth and 
ninety-seven shillings in cash. What was the price per yard in each 
case not exceeding twenty shillings ? 

17029. (SarapakanTa GANGULI, M.A.)—Solve the equations 

w+y-e=a, stlw-ry=b, wy-rr=c, ew=d. 

17080. (The late Professor CocHEz.)—Discuss the curves 

p = Q COS w COS 2w. 

17801. (KrisHNa Prasan De, M.A.)—Find the equation to a curve 
in which the curvature at any point is proportional to the length of the 
arc measured from a fixed point on the curve. 

17082. (Professor E. HERNANDEZz.)—Trouver les tangentes com- 
munes aux paraboles qui ont un point donné comme foyer et qui 
passent par deux autres points donnés. 

17088. (J. Hopcxrxson. Suggested by Question 16980.)— An 
ellipse is inscribed in the triangle of reference ABC. (a, B, y) are the 
trilinear co-ordinates of a focus. Show that the semi-axis minor is 
given by the equation 

sin B š sin =) 


2 a/R (mAs 
a B y 


where 4 = area of the triangle ABC and R = the circum-radius. 


17034. (F. G. W. Brown, B.Sc.)—A triangle ABC is formed by 
three tangents AB, BC, CA touching an ellipse, whose centre is O, at 
P, Q, R respectively. Show that four times the product of the areas 
of the triangles POR, POQ, QOR, ABC is equal to the square of the 
product of the semi-axes and the area of the triangle POR. 


17035. (C. M. Ross, B.A.)—Show that the whole volume of the 
surface, the equation of which is (x? + y? + 2°)? = aryz, is a*/360. 

17036. (Professor SansAna, M.A.)—(1) Ly, M,, N, are any points 
in the sides BC, CA, AB of a triangle, and La, M>, N; are their respec- 
tive isotomic conjugates with regard to those sides ; prove that the tri- 
angles L,M,\N,, LeM.Ne are equal inarea. If the former set be collinear, 
so will the latter be. (2) AX, BY, CZ are any straight lines drawn 
through A, B, C, and AX’, BY’, CZ’ are their respective isogonal con- 


jugates with regard to the angles BAC, CBA, ACB; prove that the 
triangles formed by the two sets of lines are equal. If the former set 
be concurrent, so will the latter be. 

17087. (Professor NEUBERG.)—Soient O le centre du cercle circon- 
scrit au triangle ALC, et A’, B’, C’ les symétriques des sommets A, B, C 
par rapport aux cotes opposés. Deéemontrer que les circonferences 
circonscrites aux triangles AOA’, BOB’, COC’ ont un second point 
commun. 

17038. (W.F. Beard, M.A.)—PQ is a diameter of the circum-circle 
of a triangle ABC; the perpendiculars from A, B, C on the pedal lines 
of P, Q respectively are pi, Pr, Py} Qa, Q2 qae Prove 719) = Pqi = PsQs- 

17089. (M. T. Naranrencar, M.A.)—In any triangle prove that 

4R? 3 (sin B sin C)—12Rr—r? Z (cosec? 1A) = 0. 


OLD QUESTIONS AS YET UNSOLVED (IN OUR COLUMNS). 

12161. (Professor GENESE, M.A.)—If, from a point P, straight lines 
are drawn in given directions meeting an axis Ox in Q, R, and P is 
then defined by OQ = u, OR = », discuss the conic-locus 

ap? + Qhuy + br? + 2gu+ 2fr+c = 0. 

N.B.—In the question as originally printed, “6” appears to be 
a misprint for ‘‘6."—Eb. 

12188. (V. Ramaswami AryaR, M.A.)—Prove that the inverse of 
a co-Brocardal system of harmonic polygons is a co-Brocardal system 
of harmonic polygons. 


12404. (Rev. T. R. Terry, M.A., F.R.A.S.) — A hemispherical 
shell, whose radius is equal to the mean radius of the Earth and whose 
thickness is one centimetre, is constructed of matter whose density is 
equal to the mean density of the Earth. A particle starts from rest at 
the centre of the shell undor the action of the attraction of the shell. 
Express as the decimal of a year the time it takes the particle to reach 
the surface of the shell, and find the velocity (in centimetres per 
second) of the particle just before it reaches the shell. 

12406. (Professor SyLVESTEK.)—If 
Ugo > 1, wm=mt+klogu,, w=ut+kilogu, uy = Ugth log, ..., 
prove that, when 2, becomes sufficiently great, the principal term in the 
function which represents the sum of the reciprocals of to, Uy, tz, -sep Ur 
will be k~? log log tir. 

N.B.—In the second line of the question as originally printed, 
“when ww, becomes,” &c., is evidently a misprint for ‘‘ when wu, 
becomes,” &¢.—Eb. 


12421. (Professor ScHouTE.)—Prove that there are 512 lines whose 
distances d; from five lines l; given in space are proportional to five 
given quantities q; (îi = 1, 2, 3, 4, 5). 

12501. (Professor Lampe.)—Describe a circle with the focus F of 
the ellipse r = p/(l—ecos¢) as centre, and turn the figure round the 
major axis so as to make the spherical sector AFB a maximum. The 
angle ¢ is determined by cos @ = 1/2e, whence a > gb V3. 
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THE LONDON MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY. 

Thursday, January 12th, 1911.—Dr. H. F. Baker, President, in the 
chair. 

Messrs. S. Chapman, T. W. Chaundy, H. R. Hassé, and A. Lynch 
were elected members. 

Mr. T. C. Lewis was admitted into the Society. 

The following papers were communicated :— 

‘CA Property of the Number Seven’’: Mr. T. C. Lewis. 

« On the Fundamental Theorem relating to the Fourier Constants 
for given Functions’’: Prof. E. W. Hobson. 

“The Integration of the Equations of Propagation of Electric 
Waves'’: Prof. H. M. Macdonald. 

“On the Fundamental Theorem in the Theory of Functions of a 
Complex Variable’’; Dr. W. H. Young. 

‘« On the 3-3 Birational Transformation in Three Dimensions (Second 
Paper) ’’: Miss H. P. Hudson. 
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SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH HISTORY. 


Price 6d. net. 


In presenting this new “‘ Synopsis of British History," the opportunity has been 
taken of revising and enlarging the book, and adding a few new features. The original 
object of the book—viz., to preserve a unity of aim throughout the School in the 
teaching of History—has still been kept in view. The book has been arranged in 
such a way as to be suitable for those schools where History is taught either on the 
Concentric or Periodic System ; for those where the landmarks of the United King. 
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or to Scottish History. 
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ARITHMETICAL TEST QUESTIONS. 
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strong subject in the school. 
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The combined method is embodied in the Ideal Primers, Phonic, Alphabetic, 
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success is due to the fact that reading is taught just as quickly as with a purely 
phonic system, but without its accompanying evils. 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF EDUCATIONAL 
WORK AND PROGRESS, 


"THE aim of “The School World” is to 
provide teachers with information of 


practical and permanent value. To this end 


all important changes and developments 


affecting any branch of education are dealt 


with by leading educational authorities and 
experienced teachers. 


The magazine is indispensable to all edu- 


cational workers who desire to keep in touch 


with modern methods of education. 


PRICE 6d. VOLUME XII, 1910, 7s. Gd. net. 
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EP ea F.I.C. 4s. 6d. 
Geometry, Matriculation. (Containing the 
subject- matter of Euclid, Books I-IV.) By W. P. Workman, Modern History, Matriculation. 1485-1901. 


M.A., B.Sc., and A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc. 3s. 6d. By C. S. FEARENSIDE, M.A. Oxon. 3s. 6d. 
Sciences. Languages. 
Botany for Matricuiation. By Professor | French Course, The Matriculation. By 
F. Cavers, D.Sc., F.L.S. 5s. 6d. Also in Two Parts. Part I, ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A., Examiner in French in the University 
3s. 6d. Part II, 2s. 6d. of London. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. net. 


Chemistry for Matriculation. By G. H.| French Reader, The Matriculation. By 
BAILEY, D.Sc. Lond., Ph.D., and H. W. Bavsor, M.A. 5s. 6d J. A. PERRET, late Examiner and Member of the Board of Mediæval 

AA a mis We Ants Ys EGA and Modern Languages in the University of London. 2s. 6d. 

? P 


Heat, The New Matriculation. Light. Key, 2s. Gd. nct. 
Sound. By R. W. StTtEwaRrT, D.Sc. Lond. Three Volumes, | Latin Authors, Matriculation Selections 
each 2s. 6d. From. By A. F. Wart, M.A. Oxon., B.A. Lond., and B. J. 

Hydrostatics, The Matriculation. By Wx. Hayes, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 2s. 6d. Key, 2s. Gd. net. 
Brisas, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.R.A.S., and G. H. Brya, Sc.D., Latin Composition. By A. H. Auierort, M.A. 
F.R.S. Second Edition. 2s. Key, 2s. net. Oxon., and J. H. Haypon, M.A. 2s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. net. 

Magnetism and Electricity, The Matricu- | Latin Construing Book, Matriculation. 
lation. By R. H. Jube, M.A., D.Sc., and JOHN SATTERLY, By A. F. Warr, M.A., and B. J. Hayes, M.A. 2s. Key, 
D.Sc., B.A. 4s. 6d. 2s. Gd. net. 

Mechanics, The Matriculation. By Ww». | Latin Grammar, The Tutorial. By B. J. 
Brices, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., Hayes, M.A., and W. F. Masom, M.A., Examiner in the Univer- 
F.R.S. Second dition. 3s. ee Key, 3s. 0a: net. | sity of London. Fourth Edition. 3s. ae 


SCIENCE AND ART EXAMINATIONS | 


(BOARD OF EDUCATION). 


Gor the First Stage. , Gor the Second Stage. 
Geometry— Practical, Plane, and Solid. Bury. 2s. ' Mathematics. Bices and Cracknett. With Modern 
Building Construction. Cuxsixciuam. 2s. 6d. | Geometry or Euclid. Either Version. 3s. 6d. 

: a | . Mechanics. Bricos and Bryan. Statics. 3s. 6d. 
Mathematics. Briccs and Crackyent. With Modern Dynamics. 3s. 6d. 

Geometry or Euclid. Either Version. 2s. . Heat. Srewarr. 3s. 6d. 
Mechanics of Solids. Rosrxnerc. 2s. | Magnetism and Electricity. Stewart. 3s. 6d. 
Mechanics of Fiuids. Bryax and Rosexners. 2s. Peehnical Electricity. Davince and HUTCHINSON. 
Sound, Light, and Heat. Srewarr. 2s. | 4s. 6d. 
Magnetism and Electricity. Juve. 2s. Hygiene. [kis and Lyster. 3s. 6d. 
Inorganic Chemistry, Theoretical. Bay. | inorganic Chemistry, Theoretical. Bailey. 
i S. : 


2s. 
Inorganic Chemistry, Practical. Bison. 1s. Inorganic Chemistry, Practical. Bariccs and 


STEWART. Qs. 


Organic Chemistry; Systematic Practi- | Organic Chemistry, Systematic Practi- 


cal. Norman. ls. cab Norman. Is. 

Human Physiology. MEACHEN. 2s. Botany. Lowson. wa 6d. 

Botany. Ewart. 2s. Modern Navigation. Hari. 7s. 6d. 
eam. Haywarp. 2s. 

St Gor Art Subjects. 


Perspective Drawing, The Theory and 


Practice of. Pouak. 5s. 


Physlography, Section One. Srewarr. 2s. 
Hygiene. Lysrer. 2s. 


— Se ee, 


Complete Catalor gue anl Insts of Books for London University, Oxford and Cambridge Tost. College of Preceptors, 
Teachers’ Certificale and Erenminary Certificate, ¢ and other Examinations post free on application. 
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MACMILLAN’S BOOKS SUITABLE FOR THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS, MIDSUMMER & CHRISTMAS, 1911. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, HISTORY, & GEOGRAPHY. 
8. d. 


Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream K. DEIGHTON. 
With an Appendix ... 2 


——— Midsummer Right’s Dream. P. T. CRESWELL 


{ First and Second Class} 1 9 


[ First and Second Class) 1 0 


—— Midsummer Night’s Dream. Eversicy Edition. With Notes 
[First and Second Class) 
—— Midsummer Night’s Dream. Text only 
[First and Second Class) 
Tempest. K. DEIGHTON ... i [First and Second Class] 
Tempest. Eversley Edition. With Notes 
First and Second Class 
—— Tempest. Text only. na ~ [iir ‘st and Second nae 
fas a p oming of ATSRUF ‘and Passing 


—_—— Maniis of Geraint: 

MACAULAY ... ee 
Holy Grail. G. c. MACAULAY re 
—— Idylls of the =e: 

Series... eA 
Essays on Tennyson's Idylls of the King. H. LITTLRDALE 
Soott’s Marmion and The Lord of the Isles. F.T. PALGRAVE 

[Second and Third Class] 

Marmion”. (Second and Third vee net 

—— Marmion. S : sewed 

[Second ‘and hind Class | 
Marmion. Cantos I and VI weird 


Third eed 
Macaulay’s Horatins. W.T. WEBB... Third Class 


Lays of Ancient Rome (containing “ Horatius” and ‘ The 

Battle of Lake Regillus’’), W.T. WEBB 
(Third Class and Lower Forms) 

Poems of England. H. B. GEORGE and A. SIDGWICK (Lower Forms] 

Gwynn’s Masters of English Literature... 

Saintsbury’s Short History of English Literature 

Wesfield’s Outline of English Grammar 
KEY, 2s. 6d. net. Adapted to the Second and Third Classes) 

Oral Exeroises in English Composition. [Third Class] 

—— Junior Course of ri lish Composition 

pted to the Second and Third Classes] 

Senior Consus of EN Composition 
KEY, 1s. net. Adapted to the First Class] 

—— Manual of English Grammar and Composition 
KEY, 2s. 6d. net. [Adapted A the First Class) 

—— Aids to the Study and Composition of English ... 
KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 

Brooksbank’'s Essay and Letter Writing 

Beak's Indexing and Préois Writing 

EY, ls. 6d. net. 

Buokley’s History of England for Beginners . 

Green’s Short History of the English People... 

Green and Tait’s Analysis of English sore 

Thompson's History of England . 

Tout’s Short Analysis of English History . 

aa pt Geography of the British Isles, withn numerous Practical 

xercises 
Also in two parts: Part I, England and Wales, 2s. ; Part II, Scotland 
and Ireland, 1s. 

Wallis’s Practical TESTOR in eee repay. 

urse .. see 

KEY, 3s. 6d. net. 

The International Geography. Edited by H. R. MILL ... net 
Or, Preliminary Section, Principles of Geography, 1s. 6d.: Section I, 
British Isles, 1s.; II, Europe, 2s. 6d.; III, Asia, 2s, ; IV, Austral- 

1s, V, North America, 2s. ; ' VI, “South Ameri ica, ls. 6d. ; 
VII, ities bs ; 

Simmons and Richardson’s Practical Exercises in Geo- 

phy. Sections I-IV, 3s.6d. KEY, 3s. 6d. net. 

, Section I, Maps, 1s.; II, The Globe, 1s.; III, Climate, 1s. 
Mill’s Class Book of General Geography 
Geikie’s Geography of the British Isles. 
Sime’s Geography of Europe a j 
Bosworth’s Short pecerer yy of the World i 

Summaries. In three parts — Part J, British Isles and Europe ; 
Part II, Asia and Africa; Part III, America, Australia, &c. 

Garey’s First Book of Physical Geography .. 

Huxley and Gregory’s Physiography ... 

Simmons’s Physiography for Beginners... 

Geikie’s Blementary Lessons in Physical Geography... 


ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 


A SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By H. S. Hatt, M.A., and F. H. 

SIET ENE M.A. Complete, with Answers, 4s, 6d. ; without Answers, 

. 6d. Or in Two Parts—Part I, with Answers, 2s. 6d.; without 

KEY, 4s. 6d. Part lI, with Answers, 2s. 6d.: without 
Answers, 2s. KEY, 6s. Answers, Complete, ls, 


of Arthur. 
[First Class] 


Geraint and Enia. G. C. 
= [ First Class] 


[First Class} 


Pocket Edition, 2s. net : Golden Treasury 
net 


G. B. AITON 
M. MACMILLAN 


M. MACMILLAN. 


A Two Years’ 


[ Th i rd Class] 
[Second Class] 


Nace. 2s. 
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This work follows closely the recommendations of the Mathematical 


Association. 
Palmer's Arithmetic—ohiefly Bxamples ai 


oe ese eee 


3 


6 


ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA.— Continued. 
Sidney Jones’s Modern Arithmetic, with Graphic aa 
Practical Bxercises. Parts I and II. With or without Answer 
2s. 6d. each. Complete, with or without Answers .. 
Loney and Grenville’s Shilling Arithmetio. 1s. With Aawara 


Lock and Turnbull’s Arithmetio for Schools z 
Also Part I, with Answers, 2s. ; Part II, with Answers, 3e. 

Hall and Knight's Elementary A\igebra for Schools. Con- 
taining a full treatment of GRAPHS. V oN ANWEN 3s. 6d. With 
Answers. A ale 

KEY, 8s. 6d. Answers, ls. 


Hall’s Easy Graphs 
KEY, 3s. 6d. 
—— Introduction to Graphioal Algebra 
KEY, 3s. 6d. 
Part I, with or without Answers, 2s. 6d. 


Hall’s School Algebra. 
Part IT, Shortly. 


Gibzon’s Elementary Treatise on Graphs ie ace is 

Barnard and Child’s New Algebra for Schools. “Parts I, If, 
and III, with or without Answers, 2s. 6d. KEY to Parts I- IIT, 
6s. 6d. Parts I-IV, 4s.; Part IV, 1s. 9d. KEY shortly. 


FRENCH. 
Mérimée’s Colomba. G. E. FAasnacnT _... [First Class} 
Siepmann and Pellissier’s Publio School French Primer.. 
Siepmann’s Primary French Course. Comprising a First Reade, 
Grammar, and Exercises, with Questions for Oral Practice and an 
Alphabetical Vocabulary. Part I, 2s. 6d. KEY, 3s. 6d. net. Part II, 
29. 6d. Word and Phrase Book, 6d. KEY, 3s. 6d. net. Part II, 
2s. 6d. Word and Phrase Book, 6d. KEY, 5s. net. 
Siepmann’s Primary French Course. (First Term.) Lessons in 
Hoquial French based on the Transcript of the Association 
Phonétique, with a Chapter on French Sounds and their Phonetic 
Symbols, List of Words for Practice in Pronunciation, and compels 
ocabularies ... re a Sai les 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


Thornton’s First Lessons in Book-keeping. 2s. 6d. KEY, 10s. 6d. 

—— B keroias Books to First Lessons in Book-keeping. 
No. 1, for Lessons I-IX, 9d. No 2, for Test Exercises, 9d. No. 3, for 
Test Exercises, ls. 6d. No. for Lessons XIII and XIV, 1s. 6d. 
Case to contain all the above, ed. Complete Set with Case, 5s. No. 5, 
Condensed Edition for Working out a Selection on all the Lessons, 2s. 
No. 6, Journal, 6d. Examination Papers in Book-keeping, 9d. 

KEY to Examination Pa ers, 28. 

——— Primer of Book-keeping 

KEY, 2s. 6d. 

Exercise Books to Primer of ofeach aed 

LEDGER. Part II, JOURNAL 

Easy Exercises in Book-keeping `.. 

KEY, 5s. net. 

ABCD Series of moon nese ne: maura ae Books. In 

Four Parts, 3d. each, or . és the set 

Ireson’s Text-Eook of Book-keeping 


Macmillan’s Book-keeping Exeroise Books. ' Set A, containin 
Journal, Ledger. Price 10d. Set B, containing Cash Book, Journal, 
Ledger. Price ls. 


Admi s Modern Book- Seed thie and Acoounts. 5s.; or, Part I, 
g. 6d. Part II, 2s. Part [II 6d. 
KEYS, 2s. 6d. net each. 


Macmillan’s Facsimile Worked Exercises from Ponori 
Book-keeping and Accounts. By W. ADGIE 


SCIENCE. 


Gregory and Hadley’s Class Book of Physics me Lin ia 
Parts I and II. Fundamental Measurements; Hydrostatics; and 
Mechanics. 1s.6d.—Also Parts I, II, and III. Fundamental Measure- 
ments; Hydrostatics and Mechanics: Heat. 2s.—Parts III and IV. 
Heat and Light. 1s. 6d.—Parts III, IV, and V. a. Light ; Sound. 

2s.—Parts IV and V. Light; Sound, 1s. 6d.—Parts VI, VII, and 
Vill. Magnetism; Static Electric: ty; Voltaic Electricity. 1s. 6d. 


Perkin and Lean’s Introduotioz to md and Physios. 
Complete, 3s. 6d. Or in Two Vols, each 

Simmons and L. M. Jones’s Mlementary General Science . 

D. E. Jones’s Heat, Light, and Sound . sas sei se 

Bdser’s Heat for Advanced Students 

Light for Students iss 

Hadley’s Magnetism and Blectricity for Beginners 

Magnetism and Hlectricity for Students 


Thompson's Elementary Lessons in Meor i Ooty, and Mag- 
netism s 


L. a youeen Introductory ‘Chemistry for Intermediate 
ools ‘ 
Parrish’'s Chemistry for ‘Schools of Science 156 
Roscoe and Lunt’s Inorganic Chemistry for Beginners 
Donington’s Practical Bxeroises in Chemistry ... ay 
Watts’s Geology for Beginners... sts 
Poster and Shore’s Physiology for Beginners as Me 
Bvans's Botany for Beginners ss ae oe 
Simmons and Stenhouse’s Soience of Common Life Ms ‘ss 


Part I, 
the set 
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Cambridge University Press 


The Encyclopedia Britannica. 
edition. 28 volumes of 960 pages each (containing 40,000 ar- 
ticles, 7,500 illustrations, plates, and maps) and an index volume 
of 500,000 references. 


The eleventh edition of the Encycloprdia Britannica is an 
entirely new work, founded upon a fresh survey of the world in 


Subscription every department of knowledge. and has been prepared under 
prices from the supervision of a large editorial staff, with the collaboration 
of 1500 contributors, as one connected whole, instead of volume 

15s 10d by volume. The employment of India paper makes hght and 
per volume onder volumes. In this form the complete 29 volumes occupy 


a width of only 28 inches, A prospectus, with specimen pages 
and price list, will be sent on application, 


Solid Geometry. By C. Goprrey, M.V.O., M.A., and 
A. W. Srppons, M.A. Paper boards, 81 figures. 


The arrangement of this book, which is intended to provide an 


Crown 8vo informal course, is as follows:—An informal discussion of the 
main properties of lines and planes; properties of the principal 
1s 6d solid figures, including mensuration ; some account of co-ordin- 


ates in three dimensions, plan and elevation, perspective. 


English Patriotic Poetry.  Sclected by L. Gopwiy 
Sat, M.A. With an introduction and notes. 
The growing importance of such celebrations as are now held 


Fcap 8vo in our schools on Empire Day is regarded by the author as em- 
pene the need for an anthology of this sort. It has been 
28 wer ain to trace the growth of the patriotic note in English verse 


from the early writers to the present duy. 


Eleventh | A Book of Cambridge Verse. 


Edited by E. E. 


KELLETT. With a frontispiece in photogravure and 24 portraits. 
The purpose of this book is to put before the reader a repre- 
sentative selection from the mass of verse in the English language 
: relating to the University of Cambridge. Beginning with 
Crown 8vo Chancer and Lydgate it includes specimens of almost every 
6s net kind from the 14th century to our own. The poems have been 


chosen because they illustrate some feature in the University of 
the past, or deseribe some building that has vanished, or are in 
other ways likely to appeal to Cambridge men. 


John Dryden: Virgil’s AEneid, Books 1, I, and VI. 
Edited by A. Hamitton THompson, M.A. With an introduction 


and notes. English Literature for Schools Series. 
The text of the three books of Drvden’s -Eneid contained in 


Fcap 8vo the present volume has been formed by a careful collation of the 
first edition with most of the later editions of the poem and with 
1s the text in Scotts Dryden, A list of the more important 


varieties of reading is given at the end of the book. 


Selections from De Quincey. 


CoLLINS. With an introduction and notes. 
for Schools Series. 


The selections contained in this book are:— The English 
Mail-Coach, The Glory of Motion, My Brother, Early Memor- 


Edited by E. B. 
English Literature 


Fcap 8vo ials of Grasmere, Joan of Arc, Selections from Confessions of 
18 an Opium Ealer, and Levana and our Ladies of Sorrow, A 


short account of the author's life is given in the editor's intro- 
duction, 


Books suitable for the 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATIONS, Midsummer and Christmas, Io11 


ENGLISH 


Shakespeare: A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. Edited, 
with introduction, notes, glossary, Hints on Metre and on 
Shakespeare’s English, by A. W. Verity, M.A. Tenth edition. 


“ For schoolboys of fourteen and upwards this edition is not 
to be beaten, und we can congratulate Mr. Verity and the Uni- 
versity Press upon the publication of what will probably become 
the standard school edition of this play.” — Guardian 


Shakespeare: The Tempest. Edited, with introduction, 
. notes, glossary, &c., by A. W. Verity, M.A. Seventh edition. 


“Mr. A. W, Verity possesses learning, literary insight, and a 
facile pen. He has a knowledge of boys, and sympathy with 
their difficulties ; moreover, when writing for them, he seldom 
loses himself in his subject to the extent of forgetting his 
audience. Consequently, as has been shown in these columns 
on more than one oceasion, he is an almost ideal editor of school 
texts.” — Guardian 


Macaulay: The Lays of Ancient Rome and other 


Poems. Edited, with introduction, notes, and two maps, by 
J. H. FLATHER, M.A. 


“ Is in thorough keeping with the other volumes of this series, 
an evidence of patient labour, and no mean tribute to Macaulay 
himself... . The notes are brief and pointed, and two useful 
maps are appended. The introduction is brief, but exceedingly 
well done.” —School World g 


Scott: Marmion. Edited, with introduction, notes, glossary, 
and three maps, by J. H. B. MASTERMAN, M.A. 
“ Far and away the best school edition of the poem we have 


1s 6d 


1s 6d 


ls 6d 


2s 6d seen, and it will be difficult, probably impossible, to improve on 
it. ’"—Guardian 
FRENCH 


Merimée: Colomba. Abıilged and edited, with introduction 
and notes, by A. R. Rores, M.A. 2s 
GERMAN 
Hauff: Die Karavane. 
MANN, Ph.D. 88 
LATIN 
Caesar: Gallic War, Book VII. 


tion, notes and complete vocabulary. 
Litt.D. 1s 6d Text only, 8d 


Caesar: Gallic War, Book VII. 
by A. G. Pesketr, M.A. 18 6d. 


Edited, with notes, by A. ScHLoTT- 


Edited, with introduc- 
By E. 8. SHUCKBURGH, 


Edited, with notes, 


Applications from teachers for specimen copies of publications of the Cambridge University Press should be addressed to E 
Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, London, with a statement as to the number d 


if the books are adopted for class use. 


LATIN—continued 
Cicero; Pro Lege Manilia. Edited, with introduction, 


ls 6d. 
Edited, with introduction and 


notes, and map, by J. C. Nico, M.A. 
Horace: Odes, Book Ill. 
notes, by J. Gow, Litt.D. 28 
Vergil: Aeneid, Book IX. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by A. SrpGwick, M.A. 1s 6d Also with introduction, 
notes, and complete vocabulary, by the same editor. 1s 6d 


GREEK 


Euripides: Medea. Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
C. E. S. HeapLam, M.A. 28 6d 


Xenophon: Anabasis, Book IV. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by A. PRETOR, M.A. 28 
Xenophon: Anabasis, Book 1V. Edited, with intro- 


duction, notes, and complete vocabulary, by G. M. Epwarps, 
M.A. 1s 6d 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY 


Joshua. Edited by the Rev. G. F. Mactear, D.D. 28 net 
(Cambridge Bible for Schoots) 
Joshua, Edited by J. SUTHERLAND Black, LL.D. 18 net 
(Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools) 
Judges. Edited by the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 28 net 
(Cambridge Bible for Schools) 
Judges. Edited by J. SurHertanp Buacx, LL.D. 18 net 


(Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools, 
Ezra and Nehemiah, Edited by the Rt. Rev. H. E. RYLE, 
D.D. 8s net. Smaller edition, 1s 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. 
T. T. Perowne, B.D. 28 net 
Luke. Edited by the Ven. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 88 net 
Smaller edition, 1s net g 
Luke. Revised Version. 
Wixton Soutu, M.A. 1s 6d net 
The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by the Rev. J. R. 
Lumsy, D.D. 8s net Smaller edition, 1s net 
The Acts of the Apostles. Revised Version. 
by the Rev. C. West-Watson, M.A. 1s 6d net 


Edited by the Ven. 
St. 


St. Edited by the Rev. E. 


Edited 


T. 
of copies likely to be required ” 
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CLASS LISTS 


OF CANDIDATES WHO HAVE PASSED THE CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION OF 
THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS.—CHRISTMAS, 1910. 


The list of successful candidates at the Coloniai Centres will be published in the March 
number of “The Educational Times.” 


[Throughout the es aieuing Lists, RENI of names implies equality. ] 


PRIZES. 
FIRST CLASS ‘or SENIOR). FIRST CLASS [or SENIOR)—continued. 
General Proficiency. . Taylor-Jones Prize for Scripture History. 
1. McKenzie, C. L. Private tuition. Nokes, Miss C. M. Crouch End High School, Hornsey. 
([shister Prize.) : 
2. N Miss Ç. a Crouch End High School, Hornsey. Pitman Medals for Shorthand. 
inches Prize i ; 
3. Donaviile, S. T. Oakes Institute, Walton, Liverpool. 1. eee Maia ) Mercers’ School, E.C. 
4, Allem, J. E. rhe High Sc hool for Boys, Croy don, 2, Knowles, J. W. Barton School, Wisbech. 
p . (Bronze Medal.) 
English Subjects. 
1. Nokes, Miss C, M. Crouch End High School, Hornsey. SECOND CLASS (or JUNIOR). 
2 McKenzie, C. lL. Private tuition, r 
General Proficiency. 
Mathematics. 1. Hollingworth, R E. Tonn an Beheol Mosvell Mull N. 
1. Allen, J. E, The High School for Boys, Croydon. Beet LHF. Gurinerhury Schaal. Chiewicke 
2 Dompville, 8. T. Oakes Institute, Walton, Liverpool. 3. s (Brett LN W. d. L. Grammar School, Shoreham. 
Modern Foreign Languages. Soames Prize for Scripture History. 
[Not awarded. ] Bryett, L. H. F. Gunnersbury School, Chiswick. 
Classics. THIRD CLASS. 
[Not awarded] General Proficiency. 
i ; 1. Biggs, Miss [. L. Cronch End High School, Hornse 
Natural Sciences 2. Williams, W. D. A. Charlecote School, W orthing. a 
1. Rolfe, H. W. Tollington School, Muswell Hill, N. 3. Dick, Miss G. L. Crouch End High School, Hornsey. 
2. Shelton, N. O. Tollington School, Muswell Hill, N. 4. Poulton, Miss F, K. Academy of the New Church, Brixton. 


_ 


— 


The following is a List of the Candidates who obtained the FIRST and SECOND PLACES in each Subject on 
FIRST CLASS PAPERS. (Only those who obtained Distinction are included.) 


Seripture History. Mechanics. Light and Heat. 
Cooke, Miss A. E. The Girls’ Grammar School, |1. Allen, J. E. The Miga School for Boys, Legg, D. A. Private tuition. 
1 Levenshuhne. Croydon Robinson, H. E. Tollington School, Muswell 
Nokes, Miss C. M. Cronch End High School, Ford, N. L. The High School for Boys, | 1. Hill, N. 
Hornsey. Croydon. Rolfe, H. W. Tollington School, Muswell 
2. eee c L. Paas T wi Hill, N. 
English Language. ogans, J. A. akes Institute, alton, 
, F Liverpool, Magnetism and Electricity. 


1. Stephens, Miss R. M. Private tuition, 


| 
e Nokes, Miss C. M. Crouch End High School, Bug 1. Bromley, E, V. Hutton Grammar School, 
ba Hornsey. j Book-keeping. 2. Law, I. Hutton Grammar School. 
Brown, H. E. Grammar School, Shorehain. ; 
English Llistory. 11.4 Enves, rie H. The Avenue School, Leigh, Chemistry. 
1. Welsh, R. -Bridlington College. | Lanca: 1. Legg, D. A. Private tuition, 
: moore, R. L. rivate tuition. 
Geography. Monsuration. l ; 2.{ Bolton, H Hutton Grammar School. 
‘ 1, Donrville, 8. T. Oakes Institute, Walton, 
1. Bolton, H. F. Hutton Grammar School. aie 1 Natural Wi 
2. Weeden, A. D. Tollington School, Muswell|2 Harris, E. G Mane cel E.C OE: 
Hill, N. ae te oer 1. Burfoot, W. M. Pg House School, Folke- 
stone. 
Arithmetic. French. 2. Wellisch, Miss M. Bawlish Mih School for Girls 
: , Carosin Monkton Honse, Streatham. era, Constantinople. 
1, Allen, J. F. Pa School for Boys, |} 1d Pepin, 6.7 C. Le B. Oxenford House,St. Lawrence, 
2. Domville, 8. T. Oakes Institute, Walton, Jersey. Drawing. 
Liverpool. G A Sareh, Ae a oe eae Blackheath. 
erman. - Lardner, R. ollington School, Muswell 
Algebra. 1. Wellisch, Miss M. English High School for Girls, Hill, 
1. Allen, J. E. ae ta School for Boys, Pera, Constantinople, Music. 
roydon, 
2 Damast, A. 8. Tollington School, Muswell Dutech. 1. Cohnheim, Miss D. A of E hile 
ill, N. ; j arktown, Johannesbu 
1. Armstrong, R. J. O. mene oe College, | 2. Summers, Miss M. E. Wale House School, 
Geometry. re ah r a uthsea. 
2. Siilter, P. B. A. Marist Brothers’ College, 
1. Ford, N. L. amt School for Boys, Uitenhage. Shorthand. 
2. Waylett, J. R. The High School for Boys, Welsh. 1, Smith, F. H. Private tuition. 
Croydon. ; ae 2. Harris, E. G. Mercers’ School, E.C. 
1, Jones, G. ap G. Private tuition. 
Trigonometry. l Domestic Economy, 
1. Domville, 8. T. Oakes Institute, Walton, Latin. , 1. Barton, Miss A. Private tuition. 
Liverpool. 1. Du Heaume, H. G. Boys’ Collegiate School, Alder- 2 { Pree .MissM.M. Private tuition. 
2. McKenzie, C. L. Private tuition. shot. *\ Perry, Miss A. P. Private tuition, 
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N.B.—The small italic letters denote that the Candidate to whose name they are attached was distinguished in the following subjects respectively :— 


a. = Arithmetic. 


du. = Dutch. 


. m Greek. 


ma. = Magnetism & Electricity. s. = Scripture. 

ms. as Mensuration. sc. = Elementary Science 
mu. = Music. sh, = Shorthand. 

nh, = Natural History. sp. = Spanish. 

pe = Political Economy. tr. = Trigonometry. 


ph. = Physiology. 
phys. 


al. = Algebra. e = English. æ History. 

b. = Botany. J. = French. he. = Hebrew. 

bk. = Book-keeping. g. = Geography. 2. Œ Italian. 

ch, œ Chemistry. ge. = German. ir. = Irish. 

d. = Drawing. geo. = Geology. L = Latin. 

do. = Domestic Economy gm. = Geometry. lt. = Light and Heat. 
m. = Mechanics. 


= Elementary Physics. z. 


w. = Welsh. 
= Zoology. 


The small figures \ and è? prefixed to names in the Second and Third Class Lists denote that the Candidates were entered for the First and Second Classes respectively. 


In the addresses, Acad. = Academy, C. or Coll. = College, Coll. S. = Collegiate School, Comm, = Commercial, Conv. = Convent, Elem. = = Elementary, End. = Endowed, 


Found. = Foundation, H. = 
= Intermediate, Poly. = Polytechnic, Prep. = 


hater. 


FIRST CLASS (or SENIOR}. 
Honours Division. 


MeKenzie,C.L. s.¢.a.qm.tr.ma.ch. 
Private tuition 
Domnville,S.T. a.al.qm.tr.ms.ch. 
Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
Allten,J.E. a.al.qua.tr. m. 
High 8S. for Boys, Croydon 
n E.V. semu. Hutton Gram. 8. 
W. gin lt. 
Tollington S., Muswell Hill 
r,T. e.tr. Mercers' School, B.C. 
man,G. F. e.a.gm.tr. 
Mercers’ School, E.C. 


Bromle 
Rolfe, 


Coo 
Bte. 


Ford,N. L. a.gm.m. 

High 8. for Boys, Croydon 
Sparks, W. s.e.ch. 

Tollington S., Muswell Hill 
Harris,E.G. ms.sh. Mercers’ School, E.C. 
Bell- Bonnett, V.W.A. ach. 

Tollington S., Muswell Hill 
Stack,M.R. sh. 


leveers School, B.C. 
Du Heaume, H.G. fil.d 
Boys’ Coll. 8., Aldershot 
Whipp, P.S. tk. 


Gram. S., Shoreham 
Bolton, H.F. e.g.ch. Hutton Gra. S. 
Shelton, N.O. «alt. 

Tollington S., Muswell Hill 
Jinks,S. Hutton Gram, S. 
Damant, A.S. aalam. 

Tollington S., Muswell Hill 
Robinson, H.S. Hutton Gram. S. 
Constantine, H.S. s.gm. 

The Palace S., Bewdley 

Heald,J.H. . 


Hutton Gram. S 
(Brown,H.E. s.bk. Gram, S., Shoreham 
Lardner, R.S. lt.. 
Tollington S., Muswell Hill 
Turner, J. V.H. egm. bK. 
Gram. S., Shoreham 
Bolton,P.L. 


Hutton Grain. S. 

Weeden, A. D. g.lt. 
Tollington S., Muswell Hill 
Forrer, L. f. Bedford H., Folkestone 
White,C. d. St. Mary's Coll., Harlow 
Flower, F.G. Richmond Hill School 


FIRST CLASS [or SENIOR]. 
Pass Division. 
Brierley, H. OakesInst., Walton, Liverpool 


Mose, W. Mercers' School, E.C. 
Smith, E.F. Hutton Gram. S. 
Page, P. St. Leonard's Coll. 8. 
Needell,C. Mercers’ School, E.C. 
Copeland, M.A. e.d. Brentwood High S. 
Gray,S.A. Tollington S., Muswell Hill 


Batley,J.W. ebk. Grain. S., Shoreham 
Milroy,D.a. OakesInst., Walton, Liverpool 


Armistead, A. Hutton Gram. S. 
(Tanton S.A. d.sh. 8t. Leonard's Coll. S. 


Payne,H.A. d. Tollington S., Muswell Hill 
Ridley,T. s.e. Grosvenor Coll., Carlisle 
Legg, D.A, Uech. Private tuition 
Toye, R.C.H. s. Bedford H., Folkestone 
Minchin, H.N. Gram. 8., Shorehain 
Herbert,S.K. Mercers' School, E.C. 
Andreas, G.E. St.John'sColl. ,Finsbury Pk. 
Waylett, J.R. gm. Highs. forBoys, Croydon 
Mucdonald,G.E. sh. Mercers’ School, E.C. 
Reynolds, A.R. St. Mary's Coll., Harlow 
Amoore, R.L. It.ch, Private tuition 
( Buck, A.G. Grosvenor Coll., Carlisle 
Cook,R.F. Tollington 8., Muswell Hill 
Howarth,G.F.W. = Mercers’ School, E.C. 
Kelly, K.G. Ellesmere S., Harrogate 


‘a 


House, 


( Powlesland, J.N. Dh. ph. 
Ww alge bak S, Chulmleigh 
| Rogaus,J.A. from, 
Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 


\ Tuffin,R. Gram. S., Shoreham 


Horton,S.C. s. 
St. Martin's Gram. S., Scarborongh 
Jackson,H.J. Private tuition 


Fletcher, J. Hutton Gram. S. 
Mitchell,G.A. 
\ Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 


Private tuition 


S.W. 


( Hounsecroft, H. d. 
| Medicis, C. A.d'A. J. 
Kensington Coaching Coll., 


LRix, S.M. bh. Grain. S., Shoreham 
Higgs, R.D. sal. The Palace S., Bewdley 
Pinder,S.H. l.d. 


Tollington S., Muswell Hill 

Besly, D.J. Chalouer’s S., Braunton 

Johnsen, H.R, 3. Monkton H., Streatham 

Jones, W.F. Private tuition 
McDougall, A.P. 

Tollington S., Muswell Hill 

Druce,J.G.F. s.ch. Kendrick S., Reading 

(Kampe,G.E, Tollington Park College, N. 


| Lewis, A. St. Mary’s Coll., Harlow 

(Streeter,J. Steyne S., Worthing 
Grist, R.R. Torbay Coll., Chelston 
Smith,C.H. Lancaster Coll., W. Norwood 
Good win,T.H. 

( St. Martin’s Gram. &., Scarborough 


| Robinson, H.E. U. 
Tollington 8., Muswell Hill 
Bean, L. P. High S. for Boys, Croydon 
aa W.J. Uk. ph. 

Wallingbrook 8., Chulmleigh 
| Jones,G. apG. wch. Private tuition 
| Lewis, H.W. al. High S. for Boys,Croydon 
LSimmonite,C. “Derwent H., Bawford 

Welsh, R. s.h. Bridlington College 
(Foster, M.L. Wallingbrook S., Chulmleigh 
\Graddon, W.D. Tollington 8. Muswell Hill 


"Knowles, J.W. sh. Barton 8., Wisbech 
Law, I. ma. Hutton Gram. S. 


(Mantle,F.N. Tollington S., Muswell Hill 
Morgan, J.H. ch. Private tuition 
Spink,8.C. s.e. Taunton H., Brighton 
Gummer, H.L. St. Mary's Coll., Harlow 
Morris, R.V. High S. for Boys, Croydon 
Coleman,G.H. St. Mary's Coll., Harlow 
Pierce, W.C. St. Leonard's Coll. 8. 
Sandercock, R.L. d. Newquay College 
Wilkinson, D. Hutton Gram, 8. 
Hersey,G. W. e. Sutton Park S. 
Sutton, A.G. A Mercers’ School, E.C. 
Pitts, A.S. bk. Brentwood High 8. 

aac xander, P.M. am.lt. 

Portsmonth Municipal Coll. 

ETA J.B. Grosvenor Coll , Carlisle 
Evans, D.W. e. Private tuition 
Needle, A.E.C. High 8. for Boys, Croydon 
Gainsford, F. s. Avenue H., Sevenoaks 
Frampton, H.L. Steyne S., Worthing 

( Blake, W. L. sh. Barton S., W isbech 

| Redman, R. Han Gram. S. 

Robinson, J.N. s, Hutton Gram. 8. 


Fuller,C.M. d. St. Leonard's Coll. S. 
Sauders, F. E. 
Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
Vaughan, D. s. Private tuition 
(Nash, M.F. Private tuition 
. ,F. High S. for Boys, Croydon 
Page, E. A. semu. Private tuition 
\ Pye, D.R. Cliftonville Coll., Margate 


( Fitton, W.M. 
South port Comin. Coll. & Boys’ See. S. 
LOliver, D.E. sh. Mercers’ School, E.C. 


(Carosin,R. f. Monkton H., Streatham 
| Dobson, L.J. Brentwood High 8. 


Hr. = Higher, Inst. = Institute, Int. 
Preparatory, P.-T. = Pupil-Teachers, 8. = School, Sec. = Secondary, Tech. = Technical, Univ. = University 


| Garlick,R.R. Private tuition 
Oue 25 Castle Hill Avenue, Folkestone 
(de Gruchy,T.R. 
| Clair-Val 8., Faldouet, Jersey 
LReakes,G.R. gm. HighS.forBoys,Croydon 
Houghton,S.B. 
Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
Friswell,J.R.T. Gram. S., Shoreham 
(Gill-Smith, K. Eastbourne College 
\ Palfery, A.H.W. Private tuition 
Le Cornu,J.H. 
Oxenford H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
Beavis, F.B. St.John’s Coll , Finsbury Pk. 
Sa'ved,S. High S. for Boys, Croydon 
\Sinith, F.H. sh. Private tuition 
Edridge, A.H. d. Brentwood High S. 
Stott, H. Hutton Gram. 8. 
(Phillips, E.J.R. Anerley College 
| Richards, B.H.F. s. Gram. S., Steyning 
(Young, L. Gram. S., Shoreham 
Ferris, F.J. f. Clair-Val S.,Faldouet Jersey 
( Hargreaves, C. 
Oakes [ust., Walton, Liverpool 
| Kennard, W. D. High S. for Boys,Croydon 


LTillott, H.L. Private tuition 
Bound, M. Private tuition 
Flint, H. Tolliugton S., Muswell Hill 


Fuller,C.H. Gram. S., Shorehain 
Gauntlett, J.M.D. Mercers’ School, E.C. 


FitzGerald,C.T. TollingtonS., Muswell Hill 
Hill,L. St. Mary's Coll., Harlow 
| MacIntyre, R.H. Monkton H. Streatham 
Whitlock, D.W. Private tuition 


eo 


SECOND CLASS [or JUNIOR). 


Honours Division. 


Hollingworth. R.E. s.h.a.al.qm.d. 
Tollington S., Muswell Hill 
(Bryett,L.H.F. s.a.l. 
Gunnersbury S., Chiswick 
Manthei, W.J.L. eal.gm.bk.ma. 
Gram. S., Shoreham 
Macqueen, J.M. qmlt.ch. 
Tollington S., Muswell Hill 
Clift, V.L. aol sh. 
Jersey Modern S., St. Heliers 
Dainsell,G. F. 7.a.al. 

Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
Roberts, A.W. a.ch. Penketh School 
Jessup, J.G. lt. Tollington S.,Muswell Hill 
Perrott, A.W. a.bh.d, 

Bradley High S., Newton Abbot 
Brown, B.E. a. Ellesmere S., Harrogate 
Pepin,C.Le B. s.f. 

Oxenford H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
Burfoot, W.M. ph. Bedford H., Folkestone 
Payne,H.W. It. Tollington 8.,Muswell Hill 
Dickinson, W.A. d. Newcastle Modern S 
Mills,A.J. al, Tollington Park College, N. 
Vine,T.H. A. Private tuition 
Thomas, L.W. d. Penketh School 
Witting, S.N. aal. Searborough Gram. S. 


(Ayres,F.W.B. 9.lt.d. 
Tollington S., Muswell Hill 
Fenn, H.T. dk, 
| Hillmartin Coll., 
| Galbraith, D.McK. 
a eile, 
Tollington S., Muswell Hill 


Tackley,R.C.lt. TollingtonS., Muswell Hill 


Appleyard, A.H. Mercers’ School, E.C. 
Bradley, E. d. TollingtooS., Muswell Hill 


Camden Rd., N.W. 
Brentwood High 8 


= International, 


Jenkins,N.R. 
Tutorial Classes, Rielimond Rd., Cardiff 
(Mannering,G.s. Tollin; gton ParkCollege, N. 
West, F.A. me. Gram. S., Shoreham 
Peacock, W.J. L. d. Mercers’ School, E.C. 
Victor, H. a. Gram, S., Shoreham 
| Wilson, J. E.S. Mercers’ School, E.C. 
LYeo, E.G. Tollington S., Muswell Hill 
Brayy E L. q. Mercers’ School, E.C. 
Mathew, E A. ma. 
St. John’s Coll., Finsbury Pk. 
Scarborough Gram. S. 
Brentwood High S. 
Mercers' School, E.C. 


Kendrick S., Reading 


(Calvert,F. 
| Edridge,C. B. d. 
(Wickins, A.V. æ 
(Keeble A.T. al. 
I Starbuck, W.A. ma. 
St. John’s Coll., Finsbury Pk. 
Fleming,J.G. a.cl. 
The Western Coll., Harrogate 
(Bell,G.C. a. CentralSecondarys. Shettield 
| Smith, E.R. | Tollington S., Muswell Hill 
(Wilkinson, F. a.bk. Argyle H., Sunderland 


Edwards ,G.E. ZJ. Portsmouth Gram. 8. 
Seott,J.E, Mercers’ School, E.C. 
Carlyk,T. Portsmouth Gram. S. 


Private tuition 
Rayleigh Coll., Brixton 


Johnson,C.R. fige. 
| Vinall, S.E. d. 
White, F.Y. a. 
Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
Richardson, E D. a. sh. Private tuition 
(Dummere, A. B.S. Private tuition 
Le Covilliard, F.G. a. 
The Villa, West Pk. Avenue, Jersey 
( Castleman, F.B. Gunnersbury 8.,Chis wick 
| Honderson, J.T. mu. 

Raw usley Council S., Hednesford 
| Knowles, H.B. a. Private tuition 
(Robert, V.W, Private tuition 
( Davey, P.W. bk. 

Wallingbrook S., Chulmleigh 
| Frempton, R.E. s.  Steyne S., Worthing 
Johnson, H.B. ma. Gram. S., "Shoreham 
Mavraw,J.E, al. Wigan Gram. S. 

| Moore, C.H. s.a. 
L St. Martin’s Gram. S., Scarborough 


SECOND CLASS [or JUNIOR]. 
Pass Division. 


Wmith,C. Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
(Craig, J.G: ‚Gunnersbury S., Chiswick 
| Spencer, W. a. 

\ Halifax Gouiiell Secondary Boys’ S. 


(Highton,C. L. Southport Modern S 
Pennaut,G.A. A. St. Mary's Hall S., Cardiff. 
Purser, D.M. o. High S. for Boys, Croydon 
Stephenson, E.L. 

The College, Bishop's Stortford 
( Tasker, H. a.lf. i 
i ChristChurchHigherElem.S. Southport 
\ Wheeler, H. L. Mereers’ School, E.C. 


(Burn, H.C. Highfield S., Muswell Hill 
| 1Luce, W.Oxenford JI., St. Lawrence „Jersey 
| Morrison, G.H. Mercers’ School, E.C. 
| Paterson, "A.D. Leighton Hall 8, ‘Carnforth 
| Payne,C.A. s. Leighton Hall S.,Carnfoith 
| Peberdy,L.M. f. Private tuition 
| Pointing „M. St. Mary's Coll., Harlow 
| Robertson, S.F. Tollingtons. „MuswellHill 
| Stanelitf, R. 
Congregational S., Caterham Valle 
Symons, A.C. Mercers' School, E. 


( Barker, KB: ma. Southport Modern 8. 
Cunningham AP; Hutton Gram. 8. 
Evans, PB. Mercers®School, E.C. 
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BOYS, 2nD Cxiass, Pass—Continued. 
i Gillies, A. J. s.a. 


| 
Green, Z. A. f. 
Griffiths,C. d. 
Southport Comm. Coll. & Boys’ Sec. S. 
Parkes, H.P. 
Skerry’s Coll., High Holborn, W.C. 
Smith,P. L, 


Tanton,C.H. 
( Bamberger,S. al. 


St. Leonard's Coil. S. 
Southend Gram. 8. 


| Fleury,G.J. Jersey Modern S., St. Heliers 


Fowles, E.L.D. Seaford College 
Hnghes, B.C. Tollington Park College, N. 
White,G. d. St. Mary's Coll., Harlow 


1Coombs, H.R. Beverley S., Barnes 
[iconton it d. Private tuition 
Grohmann, H.E.Tollingtons., Muswell dill 
Lane, H.A. Northampton H., Cheltenhain 
Lee,N. Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
Nicholson, E.A. aal 
| Vakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
Robinson, F. A. hh. 
The Modern S., Gravesend 
Private tuition 
Private tuition 


{ Thomas, J. ed. 

| 4Tomlin,J. s.e. 

} Williams, L.M. U. 
L Higher Elementary S., Birkenhead 


(1Fishburn,J.E. Gram. S., Shoreham 
UHines,C.P. Private tuition 
(Bromley, F. D'A. Hutton Gram. 8. 
| Lee, L.S. Tollington S., Muswell Hill 
| Moss, P.J. Brunswick H., Maidstone 
URansome, E.O. Penketh Sehool 


(Geutry, E.F. d. 
St. John’s Coll., Finsbury Pk. 
| Lead beater,G. a.d. Sear borough Gram. S. 
| Lythgoe, RJ. Mercers' School, E.C, 
Rock, H.C. Seatord College 
Í Shorrock,.A.G, Leighton HallS..Carnforth 
| Warren, A.J. Gram. S., Shoreham 
LWhiteumb,C. W. Mercers’ School, E.C. 


{Chambers,C. amu. Belper Gram. 8. 
1 Roberts,O. A. L. Private tuition 
Romeril, G.H. g. 

Harleston H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
| Truman, F.C. Private tuition 
\Watt,G. Hutton Gram, S. 


C(Blampied, A.J. f. 
| Jersey Modern S., 
i Hirst, H.L. 


Bourne Coll., 

| Marchant,C.J. ma. 

{ St. John's Coll., Fingbury Pk. 
!iSwann,A.B. Mossley Hall S., Congleton 
11Vixzod. D. St. Leonard’ S, Malvern 
| Webb, RES. Portsmouth Gram, S. 
| Withers,G. B. Portsmouth Gram. S. 
| Wood-Smith, A.C. 
t Tollington S., Muswell Hill 
{Browne E.G. Private tuition 
De Lisle, M.St.J. Langharne S., Southsea 
Dunech, C.R. Tollingten S., Muswell Hill 
Heys, o. Yictoria Pk S., Manchestet 
Horsley, R. N.. Tollingtons.,, "Muswell ill 
Newman, A.L. Private tnition 
IRyan, W.O, s. Xaverian Coll., Brighton 


1Cooke,J. H. 
Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
D'Authreau,C.J. f. 

Jersey Modern School, St. Heliers 
Fischer, H. Torbay Coll., Chelston 
IHewett, R.C. 8. Xaverian Coll., Brighton 
lHoskins,G. Hutton Gramı. $. 
Hubble, D.H. Tollington Park College, N. 
{ Kearney,C.S.J. Private tuition 
Krobn, H.F. fye. Private tuition 
| Martin,C.R. a. Private tuition 
{ Owens, E.W. 
| Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 


St. Heliers 
Quinton 


Prior,S.H. Hightield S., Muswell Hill 
Wri, zt ,J.G. Richond Hill School 


(Ganinans,L.D. Laugharne S., Southsea 


| Gedwin, A.R. Grain. S., Shoreham 
Gray,J.E. Steyne 3., Worthing 
WHurrell,C.J.R. Mercers’ School, E.C. 


ii Richards, E.1, Old College S.,Carmarthen 
Walker, F.R. Avenue H., Sevenoaks 


Duthoit, R.C. 

f, St. Martin's Gram. S., Searborough 
1Giltillan,N. Tollington S., Muswell Hill 
Hastings,J.O. WallingbrookS. Chulmleigh 
Lander, J.M. Tollington Park College, N 
Long, J. al. Private tuition 
McKay,M.C. Margate Comm. S. 
Morris, L.A. Old College S., Carmarthen 


Back, H.T. Tollington Park College, N. 
Cruttenden,H A. d. Gram. 8S., Steyning 
Forrer, R.F. af. Bedford H., Folkestone 
Wood, N.H. MunicipalSecondaryS., Bolton 
( Farnham, W.E. Brighton Gram. 8. 
f Matthewa W V County S., Yeovil 
Miller, D. H. l. Tollington S. „Muswell Hill 


Allan, D.C.D. Mercers’ School, E.C. 

Benson, H.H. Elstow S., Bedford 

Chick J. H.T. Brentwood High 8. 
{ Craig, R.N 


Quernmore, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
Harvey,A. a. Brunswick H. , Maidstone 
| Highton,J. H. . Private tuition 


Wallingbrook S., Chulmleigh 
Private tuition 


Seaford College 
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Hinds, A.W. Monkton H., 8treatham 
Lee, J.C. Brentnall St. Wesleyan 
Hr. Grade S., Stockport 

| INolan,C.V. Xaverian Coll., Brighton 
| Petrie, A.P. Leighton Hall S., Carnforth 


UTaylor,C.G. Private tuition 
Barlow,N.A.B. 
Clegg, J. Ashland High S., Wigan 

U1 Rosset,G. Xaverian Coll., Brighton 


Bentley,A.M. TheWesternColl., Harrogate 
Chisman, W.S. Parkstone School 
1Coope,T.E. Hutton Gram. 8. 
Fulljaines, L.J. bk. 

The Modern S., Gravesend 
Tollington Park College, N. 
Private tuition 


Private tuition 


| Gallop, E. 
| Green,T.A. a al.ge. 
Holgate, E. 
Archbp. Tenison’s S., Leicester Sq., W.C. 
Kernick,O. Newquay College 
Wises A.K. d. 
Hadtield H., St. Leonards-on-Sea 
| Waite, A.F.G.R. Colebrook S., Bognor 


(Banks,J.B. Grosvenor Coll , Carlisle 
| Brown, E.H. Tollington Park College, N. 
I| Cockshott,B.P. Argyle H., Sunderland 
| Hyde, H.F. St. John's Coll., Finsbury Pk. 
| Railton, R. R. 3. ph. Margate Comm. S. 
| Shapland, N.H. 

Hadtield H., St. Leonards-on-Sea 


('Baker,G. W. Private tuition 
Dean, R.E. f. Private tuition 
McUroy, A.J. Dulwich College 


( Drew,H. Balham Gram. S 


| Gilman,J. ge. St. Mary's Coll., Harlow 
| Riley F. W.  Tollington Park College, N. 


Private tuition 
Hutton Gram., S. 


Private tuition 


| Senpham,E, H. ch. 
LWood,J. 
Clayton, J.W. a 
INL EW. ma. 
St. John’s Coll., Finsbury Pk. 
Ria Hutton Gram. S. 
1Jones,H Private tuition 


( Ashplant, W.R. 
Wallingbrook S., Chulmleigh 
| Black, A. J. Neweastle Modern S. 
| Blankley,C.H.a. St. Leonard's Coll. N. 
| Cooper, A.H. mu. St. Peter’s Choir S., 
Eccleston St. East, S.W. 
| Highwood,C.J. Bruuswick H., Maidstone 
| Rutherford, R. s. Grosvenor Coll., Carlisle 
l. 1Walker,T. R. 
Ciaughton Coll S., Birkenhead 


RaT Old College S.. Carmarthen 
| Fisker, H.V. Blundellsands H., Gt. Crosby 


| 1Green,J.R. Mercers’ School, E.C. 
| Me’Furk, H. A.D. Brentwood High S. 
| Melville N C.R. Tollington S., Muswell Hill 


| Milne,J. Red. 

| Higher Elementary S., Birkenhead 
| Nelson, B. a. St. Mary’s Col., Harlow 
| Searle, A.I. Collett H., Bournemouth 
Stevens, D.A. Balham Grain S. 


{ Harrison, J.A. 

| St. Martin’s Grain. S., Scarborongh 
| Hollinrake,G.S. 

| Leighton Hall S., Carnforth 
| 1Horneastle, H.J. Avenue H., Sevenoaks 
| Metealfe, A.N. Argyle H., Sunderland 
| 1Markham,S.D. Chaloner’s S., Braunton 


\White,G. Newquay College 
(Adams, H.P. Commercial Coll., Acton 
Taunton Schouol 


| Barrett,S.T. 

Dowding, H.N. d. 

The College, Weston-s.-Mare 
Private tuition 


| 
| Fry, W.C. ch. 
Bedford H., Folkestone 


| Harter, K.0. 

Iveson, J. A. 

St. Martin’s Gram. S., Scarborough 

| Le Gresley, F.H. J. Gorey Coinin. S. 
INarbeth,W.A. d. l 


Christ's Col., Blackheath 
| Rimmer, P. Southport Modern S. 
1IRix, R.A. Gram. S., Shoreham 


(Edwards, W.L. Xaverian Coll., Brighton 
UKennard, M. Steyne S., Worthing 


(Birkinshaw,T. a.d. Derwent H., Bamford 
| Buchan, L.H. Private tuition 
ı Grimes,G.H. Tollington Park College, N 
| Hall, D.A. Boys’ High S., Warcham 

Hazell, E. W. St. John’s Coll. ,Finsbnry Pk. 


Humphrey, E.J. Barton S., Wisbech 
ı Hyland,F.H. Private tuition 
Land,L.N. Gram. 8., Shoreham 


Parry, F.B. KensingtonCoachingColl „S.W. 

| Reily,D. 
South port Coinm, Coll, & Boys’ See. 8. 
| Roberts, F. St. Mary’s Coll., Harlow 
Robinson, G.O. Victoria Tutorial Coll., 
Buckingham Palace Rd., 8. W. 
| Sims, J.W, Private tuition 
| 1Verner,C. s Highbury Park School, N. 


LWiliams,G. Private tuition 
Allen, A.B. Kendrick S., Reading 
Baty, H.L. Birkenhead Institute 


| !Hackinan ,C.C. d. Portsmouth Grain. 8. 


| Ley,A Hutton Grain. S. 
| IMouut,E. Hightield S., Muswell Hill 
Rayner, R.H. Chaloner’s S., Braunton 
Ridy,M. Private tuition 


Barton, H.R. Private tuition 
Beeson, W.G. bk. 

Broomy Hill Acad., Hereford 
1Bourne,8. A. Derwent H., Bamford 
Byworth, H.A. mu. 

i St. Aubyn’s, Woodford Green 
| Clément, A.M. sp Private tuition 
IMillington, H. D ‘a. 
Tollington S., Muswell Hill 
| Moore,R.A. 


Private tuition 
\Walker,J.H. 


Gram. S., Shorehain 
(Hammond,H.F. 
ı Heap,J.H. d. 
| Southport Comm. Coll. & Boys’ See. 8. 
| Lloyd, B.D. Private tuition 
| Spreysmit J.it.sp. Queen's Coll., Taunton 


Seaford College 


e A; Eastman's, Winchester 
Thurgood, H. St. Mary's Coli., Harlow 


Evershed, R. Tollington S., Muswell Hill 

Langtord, E.B. a. MileEnd H., Portsmouth 
| Lorenzen, A.E. Gram. S., East Finchley 
| Pitchford, A.R. Gram. 8., Shoreham 
| Slater,G.A. mu. Ellesmere S., Harrogate 
| Stewart,S.O. Wilmslow Gram. S. 
| Thomas,C.. 
L Southport Comm, Coll. & Boys’ Sec. 8. 


( Banister, J. Hutton Gram. S. 
| 1Barley,G.J. 

Hillcroft S. for Boys, Mortimer 
| Bickertgn,C.M. Private tuition 
| Bryant, H.C. The College, Weston-s.-Mare 
| Hatton, W.D. Private tuition 
| Howard,R.C. Laugharne S., Southsea 

Stuttle, B.W. g.a. Private tuition 
LThurston, M.J. Dulwich College 


( Adams,T.R. The College, Beecles 
| Bone,Q. f. 

| Linton H., Holland Pk. Avenne, W. 
| Field, E.S. High S. for Boys, Croydon 
| Hallett, L.R. Private tuition 
| Harrison, W.M. 

| Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
| McAllister. K. 

Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
| Parry, H.R. School of ‘Commerce, Chester 
| Pegler, H.A. High 8S. for Boys, Croydon 
UTaplin,C. L.L. Kendrick S., Reading 
¢Barnard,A.F. d. 
| St. John’s Coll., 

i 1Coleman, P.N. Private tuition 
| King, A.C. Private tuition 
| Potter,G.H. OakesInst., Walton, Liverpool 
| 1Pritehard, H.I. Private tuition 
| Turner,A.E.G. Gram. S., Shoreham 
LYounz,C. Gram. S., Shoreham 


(Cadisch,E.E. The College, Beccles 
| Cole, A.F. Campbell H., Cothain, Bristol 
| Furniss A. Private tuition 
Full, T.G, Tollington Park College, N, 
| harp,T. The Northern Inst., Leeds 
| Wareham,S. W. 

Bradley High S., Newton Abbot 
| Waterton, A.E. The Modern S., Gravesend 
LYeaxlee,R. d. The Modern S., Gravesend 
( Henderson, A. Mercers’ School, E.C. 
| Horton,G.P. a. Brunswick H., Maidstone 
|] Lewis. F.E. Highbury Park School, N. 
| Shuttleworth, K.G. 
| Oxenford H., 
| Tweedie,S. 
| Watson, K.M. 
L Chorlton-cum-Hardy Gram. S. 
Brentwood High S. 

Private tuition 
Davy, E.R. Penketh School 

| Rout, H.P. a. Private tuition 
| Sadler, E. A. Hilleroft S.for Boys, Mortimer 
Spencer, C.W. Highbury Park School, N. 


1Crouch. W. A. RydeHouseComin.S,, Ripley 
| Easter,C.E. a. 

i Northgate S., Bury St. Edmunds 
Evans,H.R. 

Tutorial Classes, Richmond Rd., Cardiff 
Gadsby,O.S. Queen Mary'sGram.S., Walsall 
1Goodman, F.C. Private tuition 

[gare Boys’Coll.8., Aldershot 
| 


Finsbury Pk. 


St. Lawrence, Jersey 
Gram. S., Shoreham 


( Appleton, K. 
Bryant, E. H. 


Jarrett, R.F. ge Private tuition 
Newton, A.S. lt 

Christ's Church Hr. Elem. 8., Southport 
Preston, W. Hutton Gram. 8. 
Williams, S.G. Richmond Lodge, Torquay 


Barnard,G.O. 
Tutorial Classes, Richmond Rd., Cardiff 
Brown,F. P. 
South port Comm. Coll. & Boys’ Sec. S. 
| Collins, A. Seaford College 
PE ts Radnor S., Redhill 


Haworth, A.J. Southport Modern S. 

| Lumley, D.C, Balhan School 
Prowse, F. Tollington S., Muswell Hill 
Pyke, C.C.J. 


Northgate 8., Bury St. Edmunds 
Robinson,G. Private tuition 

| Skeet,C. W. St. John’s Coll., Finsbury Pk. 
LV ergette, J. Barton S., Wisbech 


( Brooks, M.C.C. Brentwood High 8. 
| Burgess, L.C.a. LeightonHallS. Carnforth 
Colling,C. W. B. St. Leonard's Coll. $. 
Godfrey, J.L  St.Jolin’sColl., Finsbury Pk. 
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i Grayson,R, 

South pon Comm. Coll. & Boys’ Sec. S 
Haydock, H. Hutton Gram. 8. 
Hayward,L.D. St. Helen's Coll., Southsea 

Knott, H.P. LittletonH. „Knowle, Bristol 
l ataxted. A.H. Brunswick H., Maidstone 
Carbines,J.C. 
Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
MacVine,A.C. Private tuition 
Perkin, F. R. Wallingbrook S., Chumleigh 


Potts,B. Grosvenor Coll., Carlisle 
Robiuson,J. Grosvenor Coll., Carlisle 
Sandford ,J.H. E. Private tuition 
Tapp. J.H. 


The School, Wellington Rd., Taunton 
Trollope, L.E. A. Private tuition 


( Coward, A.H. Littleton H., Knowle, Bristol 


| Harris, J.A. Qneen's Coll., Taunton 
| Hoyland,T.S. 
331 Crookesmoor Rd., Shetteld 


| Mercer, T.H. Private tuition 
Milroy, A.A. al. 
Oakes fust., 


| Pepworth, A.E. 


Waiton, Liverpool 
Hutton Gram. S. 


Swan, E.M. Steyne S., Worthing 
(Castle, H.H. Private tuition 
Cooper, H. 


Sonthport Comm. Coll, & Boys’ Sec. 8. 
| Crowe, D.R. High 8. for Boys, Croydon 
| Harding, F.L. a. Gram. S., Shoreham 
| Marriott, N.E. f. Wellington Coll., Berks 
| Murphy, D. Hutton Gram., 8. 
| Payne, L.A. Grain. S., Shoreham 
1 Pfaff E.R. Private tuition 
| Richardson,J.W. d. Hutton Gram. 3. 


LWithers,S.A. Private tuition 
(1McConnell,J.H. Gram. S., Shoreham 
| Piller, H. St. Mary's Coll., Harlow 


Brentwood High 8. 


| Taylor, W.C. d. 
Taunton School 


| Thomas, W.G. J. 


Bae L. Private tuition 
Williams, F.C. Birkenhead Institute 
f Barette,J.J. 


Oxenford H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
1Bell, D.J. Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
| Clarke, A.P. Wilmslow Gram, §. 
Ives, A.C. L NorthgateS. ,BurySt. Edmunds 
Hes ard, E W. Kersal S., Manchester 


Reveroft, H.V. Boys’ Coll. S., Aldershot 
Tingley, H. W.G. Gram. S., Shoreham 


[Bodenham, N. H. s. 

| The College, Weston-s.-Mare 

| Bristow, E.D. “Margate Comm. 8. 

| Elam,T. A. Rastrick Gram. S., Brighouse 

Hadjar, M.T. J. Le ixhtonHalls., Carnforth 
Helstone,M A. a, 

Hilicroft S. for Boys, Mortimer 
| Lewis, R J. Private tuition 
| Richmond, D.E. St. Leonard's Coll, S. 
| Ridge, T.F. Chaloners’s S., Braunton 

Swaine, H.T. Argyle H., Sunderland 
ITowlson.G 8. Avenue H., Sevenoaks 
(Turner, E C. High S. for Boys, Sutton 


{Alcock,V.P. The Palace S., Bewdley 

Betts,S d. The College, Weston-s.-Mare 

Davies, T.H. Gram. §., Shoreham 

| Prior,T. Mossley Hall 8S., Congleton 
Rausdale,G@.H. d. Gram. S., Shoreham 
Todd,E. 

} Christ Church Hr. Elem, S., Southport 

\Wolfe,C.F. St. John’s Coll., Finsbury Pk. 


(Clayton,W.R, Bedford H., Folkestone 
| Paling,G.R. Taunton H., Brighton 
| Peermund,L.F. d. 

Licensed Victuallers’ S., Lambeth 
| Schreier, B.C. Gram. S., ‘Shoreham 
LThomas,T. F. Tutorial College, Penarth 


Aitkin, D.G. d. The Modern 8., Gravesend 
Morley,H.L. 
| Royal KepierGram.S., Houghton-le-Spring 
| Phillips,C. Private tuition 
The Palace S., Bewdley 


Roberts, J.B. a. 
[Site W. fi Private tuition 
Tegetmeier, E.B. Private tuition 
( Barnes, J.A. Hutton Grain. &. 
Dobie, T.A. Ashford H., Birkenhead 
Fasken,N.E. Private tuition 
Grand,C.A Gram. S., Welsh pool 


| Hearnden, W.R.G. Private tuition 
Kimfull, W.F. 

'Hadtield H., St. Leonards-on-Sea 
Lawrence, H.O. Laugharne S., Southsea 
Lees, B. 

Southport. Comm, Coll. & Boys’ Sec. S. 
Hopson, A.W. The College, Beccles 
Cees Richmond Hill Schvol 


Bunnell, S. A. Gram. S., Shoreham 
(Jenerea, L. d. 

Higher Grade S., Monntain Ash 

ILoftus, F.L. do. Priory 8., Gt. Yarmouth 

Taylor, H. High 3. for Boys, Croydon 

Thomas,C. V. Hightield S., Muswell Hill 


Flack, L.J. St. Johu's Coll., Finsbury Pk 
Jones,T. Higher Grade 8., ‘Mountain Ash 
| Kitche n, T.F.R. Bourne Coll., Quinton 
| Medlicott, G.G. Queen's Coll., 'Taunton 
Thomas, RG, St. Winifred’s S., Torquay 


(Appleton, A. Penketh School 
| Gordon, RAE. Ellesmere So, Harrogate 
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| Green,F.F. Gram. S., Shoreham 
| Isaaky,J Z. Mission Schools for Hebrew 
Children, Streatham Common, S.W. 
1Lemarchand,C. H. 

Sp UG rens) Hamper Teves 
Lewis,J.F. Penketh School 
Marshall, W. Wilmslow Gram. 8. 
Palfree,J. W.B. Belper Gramı. 8. 

| Purkiss,C. A. 
| Licensed Victuallers’ S., Lambeth 
Sanders, R.C. Private tuition 


( Beatty,J.L. Belper Gram. S. 
| Cook,R.J. Brunswick House, Maidstone 
| Edgecombe,G. W.P. 
Collett H., Bournemouth 
Hodgetts, W.G. Private tuition 
Hughes, E.N. Oxford High S. 
| Lewis, D. Higher Grade S., Mountain Ash 
Payne, E.M. Balham School 
Vinson, A. Private tuition 
LWoodford,W. The Greystones, Scarboro’ 


Craig, H. Claughton Coll. S., Birkenhead 
Gasking,E.B. 

Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 

St. Leonard's Coll. S. 

Gram. S., Enfield 

Hutton Grain. S. 


| James, H. 
Langford, B. 
Law,S. 
Marchington,C. L. 
Tollington S., Muswell Hill 
Palmer,S.L. Cambridge H., Norwich 
Shorter,B.J. The Modern S., Gravesend 
Taylor,L. Chorlton-cum-Hardy Gram. S, 


Callander,J.F. Ashford H., Birkenhead 
Contamin,L. f. The College, Beceles 
1Cooke,T.A. Kersal S., Manchester 
Dyer, P.O. Chaloner’s S., Biaunton 
| Fowler,H.B. d. 


——_{> 9 


| Oxenford H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
| Hall, F. Sandbach School 
Hardcastle, W.W Penketh School 
Instone, E. Boys’ Coll. S., Aldershot 
Lewis,T.A. Steyne S., Worthing 
Nicholas, D.C.V. 
Oxford H., Junction Rd., N. 
Ransdale, A.C. Gram. S., Shoreham 
Runciman, W. Barton S., Wisbech 


| Slater, O. Private tuition 
| Souray, W.H. Brentwood High S. 
\ Wiles,A.A. Devizes County Secondary S. 


(Furniss,G. Private tuition 
| Hoffenberg,J. Central High S., Leeds 
| Hornsby, V. Towcester School 
| Moore, A.J. Balham School 

IQuinn, W.H.D. Private tuition 

Sutcliffe, J.G. W. Private tuition 
| Williams, H.V. ch. Holyhead County 8. 


Worth, J. Gram. S., Newton Abbot 
Wright, W.H. Balham Gram. S. 
Butler, E. Private tuition 
Clarke,S. Penketh School 
Clegg, A.H. 


Halifax Council Secondary Boys’ S. 
Elford, E.N. Private tuition 
Grossart, D.B. 

Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 


Harvey,E. f. The College, Beccles 
Hitchcock,C.G. Private tuition 
Martin,C.A. 


Norman, W. Grosvenor Coll., Carlisle 
Stott, F. Brunswick H., Maidstone 


(1Beeson,A.J. BroomyHillAcad., Hereford 
| Gibson,J.H. Leighton Ball S., Carnforth 
| Hobbs,C.H. Gram. S., Ilkley 
| James,J.N. Thornton Heath S. 


| Suromerleaze Coll. S., East Harptree 


| Jones, R. Southport Modern S, 
Robilliard,E.S. Thornton Heath School 
Shaw,T. A. Newquay College 

Cee Wilton H., Exeter 
Worth,F. Private tuition 

(Bolderston,F.L. Wilmslow Gram. S. 


| Butt, A.W. Humberstone’s Gram. S., 

Old Clee, Grimsby 

| Green, W.E. Lancaster Coll., W. Norwood 

Hostler,A.C. CampbcllH.,Cotham, Bristol 

Kelly,J. d. Academy, Crewe 
Marett,J. Le S. /. 


Oxenford H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 


Riddle, L.K. Mercers’ School, E.C. 
Webb, E.G. Brunswick H., Maidstone 
\White,C.V. St. Winifred’s S., Torquay 
(Carwin, F.N. Hutton Gram 8S. 


| Channon, L.I. Private tuition 
Davies, J. Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 


Dixon, F.R. E. Scarborough College 
Eliott, A.C. Boys’ Coll, S., Aldershot 
Eydmanp,A.H. 


Arlington Park Coll., Chiswick 
Gammon,R.L. Chaloner’s S., Braunton 
Lloyd,I. d. 

Higher Grade §., Mountain Ash 
Rees,C.A. Old College S., Carmarthen 
Webber, M. bk. 

Wallingbrook 8., Chulmleigh 


Crook,F.W.  Christ’s Coll., Blackheath 
Davey, B.C. 

| Oxenford H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 

| Montgomery, R.L. 


Northgate 8., Bury St. Edmunds 


j Protheroe, A.J. Gram. 5., Newton Abbot 
\Pyner, H.D. b. Private tuition 


Crowden, D.L. ` 
Queen Elizabeth Gram. S., Penrith 
i Dodsley ,D. Private tuition 
Escritt, F.K. Dulwich College 
Hoyle, F.W. OakesInst., Walton, Liverpool 
| Ide, H.L. 
| Kingston Gram. S., Kingston-on-Thatmes 
| Rowse, E.A. Newquay College 
LThornton,J.E. Private tuition 


(Fairman,P.G.S. Argyle H., Sunderland 
| Fitzgerald Powell,W.1. Private tuition 
Lashbrooke,W.J. Raleigh Coll., Brixton 
McMichael, W.A. TutorialColl., Edinburgh 


Moore,S. W. Brunswick H., Maidstone 
Morton,A. Grosvenor Coil., Carlisle 
Phillips, P.W. Private tuition 
Lis J. Grosvenor Coll., Carlisle 
Simpson, T. Mossley Hall S., Congleton 
( Chaston,H. Newcastle Modern 8, 
| Chisholm, J.O. Private tuition 
UlRudge, A.T. Avenue H., Sevenoaks 
——_—_— 


THIRD CLASS. 
Honours Division, 


Lewis, L. ¢.a.al.mu. York Minster Choir S. 
Williams, W.D. A. h.a.al.qm_ fil. 
Charlecote S., Worthing 
Wells, W. e.a.al.mu. York Minster Choir 8S. 
Stuart, R. sgm. Hutton Gram. 8. 
Berry,J. @.qi.d. Hutton Gram, 8. 
Wilkins, W. a.al.gm sce. Hutton Gram. 8. 
Ashton, E. s.gm.d. Hutton Gram. S. 


Hughes, A.W. asian. 

Fitzroy S., Crouch End 
(Le Moignan,P.G. f. 

Harleston H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
| Regan, L.W.A. al.mu, St. Peter's Choir S., 
Eccleston St. East, S.W. 

Schaeffer, H.G. kaal. 
St. John's Coll., Finsbury Pk. 

Staples, E. A. euald. 
L St. John’s Coll., Finsbury Pk. 


(Dubras, L.L.L. f.d. 
| Oxenford H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
\Wallbauk,J. s. Hutton Gram. S. 


Evans, E.L. e.a J. Barry Commercial Acad. 
Fazackerly, R.J. aal fd. 
Jersey Modern 8., St. Heliers 
| Nitz,F.A.C. eal. ; 
| St. John’s Coll., Finsbury Pk. 
Smith,G.B. e.c.al. St. Leonard's Coll. 8. 


( Alvargonzalez,J. a.fisp. 
i Leighton Hall S., Carnforth 
| Ball, W. s.a. 


Hutton Gram. 8. 
| Tattam, E.J. aal. gm.d. 
| Schorne S., Winslow 
| Worthington, D.H. a.al.gm. 
L High S. for Boys, Croydon 


(Skelton, H. a.al. 


St. Martin's Gram. S., Scarborough 
| wilson 3 L. Hutton Gram. 8. 
(Danby, R.A. Scarborough Gram. 8. 


LTregear,T.R. gm.d. Colebrook S., Bognor 


(Broderick, H. aL. Wilmslow Gram, S. 
| Brundrett,P. al.gm. Wilmslow Gram. S. 
| Staniforth, A. Penketh School 
\Sykes,B. s.e.gm. Hutton Gram, 8. 


Wilson, H.E. a.al. 
St. John's Coll., Finsbury Pk. 
(Cunninghain,K.H, gm.se. Hutton Gram.8. 
\ Pointing, R. H.al. Portway S., Bath 


Cubison, R. P.a.al.ga. Schorne 8., Winslow 
Holman, W.T. a. Manor H., Clapham 
King, B. Brunswick H., Maidstone 
| Le Sautenr, E.E. al.d, 
| Oxenford H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
| Mitchener, H.G. e.gm. 
| High 8. for Boys, Croydon 
(Parker,G. W. a. 


Hutton Gram, 8. 

Atkinsou,J.E. a.al.mu. 
York Minster Choir S. 
Dockree,G.A. f. Clovelly Prep.S.,Clapham 
| Lee,H.V. a.d. St. Peter's Choir S., 
| Eccleston St. East, S.W. 
| Martin, V.C. a.d. 
L The Modern S., Gravesend 


Lockwood,F. Hutton Gram. S. 


(/Brundrett,W. a.al. Wilmslow Gram, 8. 
| Burrows,E.G.al. TheModerns.,Gravesend 
Cad wallader,A.J. s. Hutton Gram. S. 
Carruthers,J.R. /. 

The High S., South Shore, Blackpool 
\ Roper,G.W. e.al.l. Bickerton H., Birkdale 


Bell,E.H. h.a.d. Derwent H., Bamford 
Jagger,J.E. gm. Schorne S., Winslow 
| Martin,T.E. The Modern S., Gravesend 


Robertson,C., e.h.a. 
Highfield S., Muswell Hill 
UTiN,L.T. Hutton Gram. 8. 
Beall,J.8. d. 


Barton S., Wisbech 
Hutson, D.J. gm. Barton 8., Wisbech 
Barwick, D.H. gm. 


Scarborough College 

Greenhill,C.A. gm. Colebrook S., Bognor 

| Knowles, T. a.qm. Barton S., Wisbech 

Shapley, F. al. Wilmslow Gran. S. 

Vincent, J.C. West End S., St. Heliers 
( Pipon, E.G. a.f. 


Harleston H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
Randall, L.B. a.d.West End S.,St. Heliers 
(Rowe, P.W. al. Balham School 


Monkhouse, B. e.a. Bickerton H.,Birkdale 


( Fisher,F.E. eal. Ongar Gram. S. 
Hooper,G.S&. e. The Ferns, Thatcham 
Kelly, L.A.T. a.al. 

Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
Tidswell,T.A. c.al. Bickerton H., Birkdale 


THIRD CLASS. 
Pass Division. 


Bailey, W. Hutton Gram. S. 
2Roskell,J. Hutton Gram. S. 
2Jones,H.S. d. Pollington Park College,N. 
2Ridsdale,G.k. Hutton Gram. S. 


2Lichtenberg,E. q. 
Tollington Park College, N. 
\2Mack,A.S. Scarborough College 
2Preece,J.S. 


The Palace S., Bewdley 
2Butler,C.O. Tollington Park College, N. 
2McClunan,E. Mercers' School, E.C. 
2Atwell,H. Tollington S., Muswell Hill 


2Smylie,N. Scarborough College 
2Pitt,C.A. Private tuition 
2Dean,F.E. High S. for Boys, Croydon 
2Har1is,G.E. Hutton Gram. S. 
2Merigold,B. d. Hutton Grain. S. 
2Wilkes, L.E. Tollington Park College, N. 
\{Williams, L.G. S. Kensington Prep. S. 
(2Danby,F.G. Scarborough Gran. S. 


| ?Maple, T.M. 
?Soutter, M.J. K. g. 
Tollington Park College, N. 
| 2Wilkinson,C. H. 
\ The Greystones, Scarborough 
a AAi 


Hutton Grann. 8. 
2Hastings, A.H. 
\ St. John’s Coll., Finsbury Pk. 


2Jacker,A.H. Richmond Hill School 
2Kingston,H.J. Mercers’ School, E.C. 


2Fytield,A.J. Tollington S., Muswell Hill 
(anyon EB. St. Leonard's Cull. 8. 


2Bissell,H.B. Bourne Coll., Quinton 


2K wai,Z.S. St. John’s Coll., Finsbury Pk. 
(oMeConnell, W.F. Gram. 5., Shoreham 
\*Moore,J.R. The Palace S., Bewdley 


(wiiee dT Modern S., Gravesend 


Mercers’ School, E.C. 


Willcox,J.T.A. 
Oxenford H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 


(2Howe,C.B. Bradley HighS., Newton Abbot 
(*Webster,H.N. Philological S., Southsea 


Bowditch,D.H. High S. for Boys,Croydon 
{ 2Champion, N.L. 
Lancaster Coll., W. Norwood 
Cresswell, E.J. a.l. 
Leighton Hall S., Carnforth 
Crompton,J.A. al.qm. 

Winchester H., Bristol 
| Ivens, A.S. Steyne S., Worthing 
| Johnson, W.H. 
| Southport Comm. Coll. & Boys’ Sec. 8. 
| 3Lewis, W.C. Leighton Hall S., Carnforth 
| Parsell, J.E. a.al. 

\ Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 


(?Gresty, F.C. Penketh School 
| 2Jones,C.B. OakesInst., Walton, Liverpool 
| 2Miller,R. Grosvenor Coll., Carlisle 
| Munday,J. e, Priory Coll., Hornsey 
ı Reid,G.F. f. Southport Modern S. 
{| Smith, N.R. gm. Hutton Gran. S. 

Tolman,C.J. e.gm. Colebrook H., Bognor 

Yeoman,J.H. d. 
\ The Greystones, Scarborough 


(Chamberlin, A.M. al. 

; SouthdownColl., Willingdon, Eastbourne 
| Daniel, W.E. a.al. Gram. S., Holsworthy 
| Kelsall, A.E. al. Wilmslow Gram. S. 
| Soutter, L.J. al. Tollington ParkCollege,N. 
\2Topping,A. Hutton Gram. 8S. 


(Fowler,F.C. d. Colebrook S., Bognor 
2Freeberne,S. L. 

Southport Comm. Col. & Boys’ Sec. 8. 
| Hargreave,H. Huttou Gram. S. 
| 2Lloyd,F.A. 
| Northgate S., Bury St. Edmunds 
| 2Oliver, B. Gram. S., Shoreham 
| Stansfield, J.W. Penketh School 
| Vine,C.C. d. Mt. Radford S., Exeter 


Wilson, F. d. Derwent H., Bamford 
2Worth,G.P. Richmond Lodge, Torquay 


Clough,P.R. Scarborough Gram. 8, 
( Goutrey, E.G. d. 
| St. John’s Coll., Finsbury Park 
| 2Guest,N.S. The Palace S., Bewdley 
| 2Hornsby,J.E.C, Towcester School 
| Hubmann,J. f. Commercial Coll., Acton 
| Jenner, H. St. Leonard's Coll. 8. 
Neagle, R.A.E. 
Summerleaze Coll. S., East Harptree 
2Pettigrew, R.W. 

Broomy Hill Acad., Hereford 
| 2Watson,G.W. WillowHouseColl., Walsall 
(White, W.D.F. al. Kendrick S., Reading 
( Allcock, W.T.L. Bourne Coll., Quinton 
| Bell,P. A. s. Hutton Gram. 8. 
| Duthoit, R.L. aal. 

St. Martin's Gram. S., Scarboro 
| 2Griffin, L.K. a Thornton Heath S. 
Hindley, H.C. Manchester Warehousemen 
& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Huhne 
| Kennard,J.M. e.d. Private tuition 
2Langrish, T.H. l 
Ryde House Comm. S., Ripley 
Mitchell, T.A. d. Hoe Gram. S., Plymouth 
2Rogers, J.W. o. 
Willow House Coll., Walsall 
| Seymour, A.E. e. 
Clark's Modern S., Forest Gate 
| Tatham, J.F. Hutton Gram. S. 
2Vigurs, B.G. Thornton Heath S. 
Wright,C. ea. The College, Beccles 


(Durham. A. ef. St. Leonard's Coll. S. 
| 2Harris, R.G. Gram. S., Holsworthy 
| Martin, H.E. d. Commercial S., Maidstone 
| Mather, A.R. al. Wihuslow Gram. 8S. 
Nash, D.R. Waterlooville Coll., Cosham 
2Pennington,G. The Greystones, Searboro’ 


Pitts, L. Brentwood High S. 
| Stonier, W.J. Mossley Hall S., Congleton 
Thompson,B. Penketh School 


2Trenance, E.J. Gram. S., Shorebam 


(2Barwell,E.A. Gram. 8., East Finchley 
| 2Brockington,C.C. 
The School, Wellington Rd., Taunton 
| Chainbers,J.S. 
| St. Aubyn’s, Woodford Green 
| 2Clench, L.G. 
| Bradley High 8., Newton Abbot 
2Culshaw, P.E. 
| Christ Church Hr. Elem. S., Southport 
| Derbyshire, ILA. Scarborough College 
| Gibson, F.A. Bickerton H., Birkdale 
2Harrison,B. A.J. Gram. S., Shoreham 
Herbert, N.L. gm. Colebrook 8., Boguor 
| Hobbs, H.P. al. Steyne S., Worthing 
aJonas, W. Thornton Heath S. 
Kingsbury,J.G. a. Mary st. H., Taunton 
| Lueder, E.H. a.d. Manchester Warehouse- 
| men & Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
| Marchant,C.V. a. Richmond Hiil School 
Moore,S. The Palace S., Bewdley 
Miller, A.U. 
| Hillmartin Coll., Camden Rd., N.W. 
| Nesbit,C.H.F.a/.CommercialS. , Maidstone 
| Pearson, H. s. Hutton Gram. 8S. 
| 2Ridge,G. A. Bradley HighS., NewtonAbbot 
LSt. Ledger,J.H. The Modern S.,Gravesend 


(Boulton, H. d. Ongar Gram. 8. 
Carter,G.V.N. 

Licensed Victuallers’ S., Lambeth 

2Gillinder,J.O. Scarborough College 


May,S.J. Elgin H., Goldhawk Rd., W. 
| Smith, L.H. Hightield S., Muswell Hill 
| 2Vuillet,S. Tollington Park College, N. 
\2Walters, F. Manor S., York 


( Burrows,E. W. 
| AldermanNorman'sEndowedS., Norwich 
| Chalmer,H.P. Derwent H., Bamford 
| Dore,C. U. e. Gram. S., Shoreham 
Hamel Smith, L.F. 
High S. for Boys, Croydon 

Hands, R.H.J. St. Leonard's Coll. 8. 
2Manstield, W. Gram. S5., Shoreham 
| Matthews, H.J. a. Ongar Gram. S. 

2Ollington, R.S. Balham Schoo? 
| 2Sollas,G.W. 


Dulwich College 
| Thomas,H. a.al. St. Winifred's, Torquay 
| Wadsworth,F. 


Hutton Gram. 8, 
| 2Watson,T.R.O. 


| Licensed Victuallers’ S., Lambeth 
| Whitefñeld,F.A. s. 

Campbell H., Cotham, Bristo? 
| Wilkinson, A.T. Manchester Warehousemen 
\ & Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 


(2Acott,A.G. The Modern S., Gravesend 
| Bollard, W.F. a. Ellesmere S., Harrogate 
| 2Coombes, L.F.B. Scarborough College 
| Davies,R.F.M, Commercial Coll., Acton 
| Doman,L.P.B. a.d. 
| Littleton H., Knowle, Bristo! 
| Dyer, F.J. Chaloner’s S., Braunton 
| Grimsditch,H.B. e. 

Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
; Guttridve,G.H. elf. Wilmslow Gram. 8. 
| Head,J.F. Craven Park Coll., Harlesden 
| McQueen,P. al. The College, Beccles 
| Myers,T. 
| Southport Comm, Coll, & Boys’ Sec. 3. 
| Wcott,A-C. High Sfor Boys, Norwich 
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Sewell, A. Grosvenor Coll., Carlisle 

Stanton, H.M.A. a. Barton 8., Wisbech 
| Wragg, T.J. Derwent H., Bamford 
Young, C.H. N. St. Helen's Coll, Southsea 


Bacon, H.W. High S. for Boys, Croydon 
Boardman, K.T. a. 
St. Aubyn’s, Woodford Green 
Onsegate S., Selby 
| 2Chngg, A. Chaloner’s S., Braunton 
| Cope, E. L. a. The Palace S., Bewdley 
| Hadrill,C.1. ea .qm. 
Tollington Park Colleye, N. 
Harper. H.G. e.a. Gram. 8., Welshpool 
Higham, F.S. 
The High S., South Shore, Blackpool 
| King, L.W. a. St. Peter's Choir S., 
| Eccleston St. East, S.W. 
| Lee, F.A. a gm. High S. for Boys, Croydon 


| 2?Carr, H. 


Ling, W.B. High S. for Boys, Norwich 
*Meyer.G.C. Steyne S., Worthing 
Moore,P. The Greystones, Scarborough 


| Parris, R. Oxenford H.,St. Lawrence,Jersey 
Scanlan, W.J. 
Hillmartin Coll., Camden Rd., N.W. 
Starbuck, P.R. 
| St. John's Coll., Finsbury Pk. 
*Stephens,G.S, Highbury Park 8., N. 
Taylor,G.E. St. Aubyn's, Woodford Green 
Webster, E.L. gm. = Scarborough College 


(*Chaston,J. 

| ?Chrismas, K. 

| Clift, A.W. gm. 

Jersey Modern S., St. Heliers 

| Flint, J.W. R. Tollington Park College, N. 

| *Gosling, D. The Modern S., Gravesend 
Hendy, W. a. Hoe Gram. 8., Plymouth 
2Mathias,C. F. Old College S., Carinarthen 
2Oxburgh, F. 

Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
| 2Tasker, E.C. i ' oe 
| St. Martin's Gram. S., Scarborough 

Thurlow, R.G. Ongar Gram. S. 
2Walker,G.H. Mossley Hall S., Congleton 


Arinstrong,W.A, al. 
St. Martin's Gram. S., Scarborough 


Newcastle Modern S. 
Gram. S., Steyning 


Baker, W.H. West End S., St. Heliers 
Clapham,G. New Coll., Harrogate 
2Collier,G. W. Kersal S., Manchester 


| Davies,J.R. HigherGradeS., MountainAsh 
| Farrington, R. L. Wilmslow Gram. S. 
2Gibson,S. Mossley Hall S., Congleton 
Gorrie, W.C. ed. 
Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
Henry, D.G. a. Tollington Park College, N. 
2Howard, H. High S. for Boys, Norwich 
| Lynn, F.R. H. Cowfold Gram. S. 
| Manley, S.W. aad. 
Oakes Inst 


WEDA Walton, Liverpool 
iller, F. D.V. 


St. Peter's Choir S., 

| Eccleston St. East, S.W. 

| Tait, W.N. acl. High 8.for Boys,Croydon 
Thomas, D.U. 

St. Aubyn’'s, Woodford Green 

Thompson, L.R. Commercials., Maidstone 

Thomson, J.W. h. Academy, Crewe 

| Warren,C.H. d. Brunswick H., Maidstone 

| Whiten, A.J. Ongar Gram. 8. 


\ Wingfield, J. York H., Reading 
Buck,D.W. The College, Beccles 
Fishburn,J. Grain. 8., Shoreham 
3Gale,J.H.G. Winchester H., Bristol 


Garrod, W. L.J. a. 
Northgate S., Bury St. Edmunds 
| George, H. L. d. 
| Southampton Boys’ Coll. & High S. 
2Groome,H.R. Highbury High S., N. 
| 2Haimnmond, L. D. Scarborough College 
2Hammond, W.R.TheModernS.,Gravesend 
Laurens,J. s.f. 

Harleston H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
| Mitchell, W. e.a. Gram. S., Welshpool 
| Palmer, W.N. 
| Alderman Norman'sEndowedS., Norwich 
2Platt,D.J.M. Gram. S., Shoreham 
Pommier,F.G. J. Seaford College 
Powell,H.W. Devonshire H., Orpington 


Page, J. al. Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool! $ igh S. for Boy: , 
SSO E gene cuan Soeke Philipa S-O. The College, Beccles | AO Mi en ee e 
A il 1 WL x E ei val | Spenceley, W.S. Tankerton College! | Ramsden,G@. Manchester Warehousemen 
Tomkin age carborougn ege] | sStansby.J. W. _ Ongar Gram. 3. & Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
a) ‘Mossley Hall S.. Conglet | Taylor, F.R, New Coll., Harrogate! | Reakes,$.R.K. HighS. for Boys, Croydon 
@Allise,J.8 aii yeti g EN \ Watson, D. Brentwood High 8.) | Roberts, W.A. Ellesmere S., Harrogate 

189,3.. Ne Sey ng Schumann,C.L.G.J. 

Cass, M. steyne Aa POMEN & Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme| | Smith, N. St. Mary's Coll., Harlow 
De a Comfold Gram. 8:| | Brown,W.A.H. Priory Coll., Hornsey| \Wells,J.R.L. South Norwood Coll., S.E. 
Powell G.C. Wilmslow Gat g | | 2Buvington, R.H. The Palace S., Bewdley] ( Alletson,L.G. Penketh School 


Tutfee,H.W. The Modern S., Gravesend 
Whitehead, A.W. Manchester Warehouse- 
men & Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 


(*Cope,W.R. d. The Palace S., Bewdley 
Harmer,T.W. Gunnersbury 8S., Chiswick 
3Hodgson, E.C. 

Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
Jones,G.B. ¢.a.al. Gram. 8., Welshpool 
Knowles, A. 

Southport Comm. Coll. & Boys’ Sec. 8. 
3Mercer, B.C. 

Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 

Oldham,B.C. a. The College, Beccles 


2Pal pbramand, BE. 


Pratt, W.R. 


| Oliver, E.H. 
| 
l 


raa al. 


(2Annison,H.E. High S. for Boys, Croydon 
i Balding, E.M.S. gm d. Barton S., Wisbech 


Rae,R.J. 


Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 


Whiteway, A 


| Hind, J.S. u. 


Gram. S., Holsworthy 
Manor 8., York 
Private tuition 

High S. for Boys, Croydon 


(2Ainsworth,A. Grosvenor Coll., Carlisle 

| Barnett J.L. Cliftonville Coll., Margate 

| Barraclough, W.M. al. Manchester Ware- 

housemen & Clerks’ Orphan S., 

| Cheadle Huline 
Baxter, E.B. o. 


Clifton Coll., North Shore, Blackpool 

| Boldero, W.G. gm. 
SouthdownColl., Willingdon, East bourne 
Clark, H.M. Seaford College 
| Exsery, W.J. Hoe Gram. S., Plymouth 


.C.L. Wilton H., Exeter 


Manchester Warehousemen 


| & Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme ate 
Hutley, H.A. Ongar Gram. S. Tera Ee Hutton Gram. 8. 


| Mann,L.J.S. d. 


King, R.T. 


| 2Marsh,.J. 


| *McGregor,J.A. 


| Murray,D.T.C. 
Pickford,A.M. 

Kilgrimol S., St. Annes-on-Sea 
| Robinson, H.W.T. Manchester Warehouse- 


Brentwood High S. 


The College, Beccles Bradley High S., Newton Abbot 


| 
| 2McCall,A. Christ's Coll., Blackheath 


The Palace S., Bewdley) | 2Morris, A.F. St. Leonard's Coll. S. 
: | 2Potter,H.R. The College, Bec les 
Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool Prentice, H.V. Steyne S., Worthing 


Seaford College Pugh, H.N. gm. 


Chorlton-cnm-Hardy Gram. S. 
Robartes,H. High 8. for Boys, Croydon 


: Row : ll., Quinte 
men & Clerks’ OrphanS.,Cheadle Hulme | Thee sata Sa 
| Smith, G.S. Derwent H., Bamford] | Trower R.F Seaford College 
| Smith, H. The Haughton S., York Ward, F.E. i Barton S., Wisbech 


| Tantum, M.H. 


| Thrussell, H. 
Tubby, R.P. 


(Baumann, J.J. 


Alderman Norman's EndowedS., Norwich 
| Williams, I L. 

| 2Worthington, H.B. 
\ 


| Beale,O.¥, 


| 2PDarley,L.S. d. 


| Dixon,C.H, 
| Foden,S. a. 


| Francis,J.H. The Douglas S., Cheltenham 


| *Fry,R.H. 


The School, Wellington Rd., Taunton 
Gardner, F.W. Leighton Hall S. Carnforth 
| Godfrey, A. H.R. 
| Jones, W.H. a. 
| 2Labey, T.F. Clair-Val S., Faldouet, Jersey 


| Lambert, P. 


| Lane,C.A. Northampton H., Cheltenham 


| Lomax, R. 


| Marsh, F. H.e. CravenParkColl., Harlesden 
2Rogers,W. Oakestnst., Walton, Liverpool 
Roscoe,C.V. Oakes tust., Walton, Liverpool 
Talbot, E.S. a. 


LTaylor,E. 
Cooper,C.E. 


| 2Henwood, J.E. Thornton Heath Schocl 
| Hodgson, J. K. 


l 


The High S , South Shore, Blackpool 
Denyer, J.L. a. 


Harrison,C. 


Mary St. H., Taunton 


Margate Comin. S. | Wheatley, A.S. d. 


Southport Comm. Coll. & Boys’ See. S. 
White,R.J. al. Margate Comm. 8. 
\2Wright,G.R. Brunswick H., Maidstone 


(Angold,J.G. Private tuition 
| De Carteret, F.S. 

Oxenford H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
2Nixon,S.W.O. Collett H., Bournemouth 
Fret well, A.R. Derwent H., Bamford 

| Hayman, W.D. al, Winchester H., Bristol 
| Le Cornn,T. Jersey Modern S., St. Heliers 
Lewis, B.P. a. Leighton Hall S.,Carnforth 
Lofts, E.D. al. 
Northgate S., Bury St. Edmunds 
Norris, A.G. a.d. Chichester Gram. S. 
Sarson, A.W. e. 
The High 8., South Shore, Black pool 
Watson, R.C. a. The College, Beccles 
Wilson, D.M. The Western Coll. Harrogate 


(Alton,J.C.H. 
| Baker, F.Q. 
| 3Bancroft,G.H. 
*Barnacle, R.C. 
The Hermitage S., Grimsargh 
| Bedford,C.P. Manchester Warehousemen 
& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
Croker, R.J. Bedford H., Folkestone 
Grace,G.H. Broomy Hill Acad., Hereford 
Hammett,B.W. High S.for Boys,Croydon 
Le Masurier,G. f. 
| Les Landes H., Faldouet, Jersey 
| Longhurst,G.L. 
Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 


Gram. S., Welshpool 


High 8. for Boys, Croydon 


Bickerton H., Birkdale 
Seaford College 
Private tuition 
Seaford College 

Belper Gram. 8. 


Corner H., Godstone 
Gram. S., Welshpool 


Bickerton H., Birkdale Belper Gram, 8. 


Ongar Gram. S. 


Hutton Gram. 8. Kineton Middle S. 


Bickerton H., Birkdale 
Ongar Gram. 8. 


Margate Comm. S. 
Penketh School 


Scarborough Grain, S. 


Lane,G.J. Portway 8., Bath me S., Worthing 
| Luscombe, H.P. d. Richmond Hill 8, | e, D.T. a. Gi 8 OON 
Marsh, W. R.OakesInst.,W alton, Liverpool | Royle, W. E. Manchester Warehonusemeu 


2Mitchener,R.B. High S. for Boys,Croydon 


, . | The Greystones, Scarborough 
Baines, FJ. Gram. 8., Steyning] | Butler, R.D. Kendrick S., Reading 
2Barbey, W. R. | Carrington,O.L. Taunton School 


| Crabtree,C.M. 


Pool, F. al. 
Schooling, C. 


outhwood, 


Sontter, J.L. 


Tuddenham, D.A. a. 


Licer 


| & Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
\West,A. Coll. S., St. Mary St., Bridgwater 


Allen,J. a. High 8. for Boys, Croydon 

Ashby, L. Commercial S., Maidstone 
| 2Avery, A.F. Commercial S., Maidstone 
| Botterill,S. a. 


Newquay College 

W. e. Priory Coll., Hornsey 
H.A. CommercialColl., Acton 
Tollington Park Coll., N. 


High 8. for Boys, Norwich 


ised Victuallers’ S., Lambeth 


ol. 


| Douglass, E.W. Bridlington College 


a aoe S., South Pees Dunn,A.G. Fitzroy S, ere oul 
vee Pe -| | 2Ford, T.M. Lewisham Park 8S. 
| Durtnell, N.R. J. Bedford H., eon | Hoskins, A. Laugharne S., Southsea 
| Hel Ge Rilgrimol So st Rie oe l oe i ZER etuoi 
Ue 5 + OL. S-0N -v 2Lee, H.C. rivate tuition 
idee e. oram y Ra Lintield, W.A. Steyne S., Worthing 
| ohnson, D.G. Poise SE ast, 4 v | Long, R.M. oe Cawley S., Chichester 
as - 3.W.] |3 .D. 
| Jones, N.P. d. Bourne Coll., Quinton MEGLE NNE] High S. for B Croyd 
ite thy H.B | ; igh S. for Boys, Croydon 
ngworthy, H.B. ı Mickelwright, R.A. 


Crossley Orphanage S., Halifax 

Le Marquand, E.C. 
Harleston H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
| Mancey,L.W. High S. for Boys, Croydon 


| 2Miles, H. 


| Clarke,R. e. The College, Weston-s,-Mare 


Horne, M.R. The College, Beccles} | *Clayton,D. Hutton Gran. 8. 
Howell, F.N. a. Cutforth, L.E. The Hanghton S., York 

Licensed Victuallers’ S., Lambeth] | Farndale, W.J. Ellesmere S., Harrogate 
| 2Humphries,S. W. Margate Comm. S.j ! #Forsyth,J.L. Wimbledon College 
Jardine,G. D. Brentwood High S.| | Glanvill,A.E. Bonrne Coll., Quinton 
Partridge,L. Bourne Coll., Quinton} | Hartnoll,V.G. Hoe Gram. S., Plymouth 
Pealling.T.A. Tollingtan Park College, N.| | Hickes,R.1.A. Clifton Coll., Harrogate 
| Procter, R.H. e. Bedford H., Folkes‘one} | Hosken,C. Newquay College 
Stanton,R.G.O. Barton S., Wisbech] | Ludlow, L.L. Tollington Park College, N. 
| Wade tt E- High S. for Boys, Norwich] | Matthews,R.L. al. St. Leonard's Coll. 8. 


Copeman, A. 


Farrance, L.C. a. 


White,J.T. 


| 2Payne, H. A. 


Lancaster Coll., W. Norwood | Pearsoni a 


P. The College, Beccles 


Ongar Gram. S. 


Ball, N.J. 
| Bruford, R. 


Southport Modern 8. 


High 8. for Boys, Croydon! | Piercy,E. 


| Cobb, W.F. Jersey Modern S., St. Heliers 


Gunnersbnry S., Chiswick 
Milroy,R. Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
Gram. S., Steyning 


The Western Coll., Harrogate 


Arnold,J. a The Greystones,Scarborough 


Mary St. H., Taunton 


Ousegate School; Selby 


| Price, W.G. 
| All Saints’ Choir S., Clifton, Bristol 
| Spencer. H.D. Belper Gram. S. 
| faylor,F.R. 
|] Sonthdown Coll., Willingdon, Eastbourne 
| Walker, H.E. Brentwood High 8. 
| 2Westaway,F.J.H. 
| The Collegiate Schools, Winchmore Hill 
| Wilkins, R.J.M. HoeGraw.S , Plymouth 
| Wood, H.L. Avenue H., Sevenoaks 
Yates, A. V.G. 
i Licensed Victuallers’ S., Lambeth 
(2Adams,F. Gram. S., Shoreham 
| 7Ainsworth,S.J. 
Craven Park Coll., Harlesden 
Banwell, F.E. Tankerton College 
| Bowden,C.H. St. Wiuifred's, Torquay 
| Carwin, H. V.M. Hutton Gram. S. 
| Clogstoun,O.T. Newquay College 
| Croft, B.E. a. Gram S., Shoreham 
| Ford,G. W. Belper Gram, S. 
Forth,C. Kilgrimol S., St. Annes-on-Sea 


3Hoare, R.A. Steyne S., Worthing 
*Martin, W. Southend Grain, 8. 
Oliver, B. Brunswick H., Maidstone 


| Osborne,G. qin. 

Claughton Coll. S., Birkenhead 
| Pickford ,J.W. Gram. S., Steyning 
| Steward, R.F. High S. for Boys, Croydon 
| Taylor, R.C.N. High S. for Boys, Croydon 
| ?Tavlor,T. Hutton Gram. S. 
Wedgwood. H.R. Dulwich College 


(Bessant, B.F. RydeHouseComm.S., Ripley 

| Bickerdike,C.E.C. Scarborough College 

| Clark. E.H. Tannton School 

| Cubitt, H.G.F. High S. for Boys,Norwich 
Engerran,C. L. 

Arlington Pk. Coll., Chiswick 
| Grimshaw,G. Ousegate S., Selby 
| Hainpton, R.L. High 8. for Boys, Croydon 
| Henry, J. a. Grosvenor Coll., Carlisle 
| 2Higson, V.E. 
| Oakeg Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
| Lacey, D.E. St. John's Coll., Finsbury Pk. 
| Lewer, A.J. Gram. S., Shoreham 
| Lloyd,C. F. 
| Licensed Victuallers’ S., Lambeth 
| Moss,F.T. d. Brunswick H., Maidstone 
| Sharpley, J.T. Gram. S., Holsworthy 
| Turner, L.T. The Western Coll., Harrogate 
| 2Webber,S. A. Taunton School 

Willarl,S.J. St. Leonard's Coll. 8. 
| Woodtord, F. TheGreystones,Scarborough 


Buchanan,R.C. Fitzroy S., Crouch End 

Burgess,P. Bedford H., Folkestone 
| Cropley, W.NorthgateS., BurySt.Edmunds 
| Dodds, H.G. Newcastle Modern S. 
| Foster, A.S. Ousegate School, Selby 
| France,T.G. OakesInst., Waltou, Liverpool 
| Holme, E.W, 
| Oakes Inat., Walton, Liverpool 
| 2Morrell,C.E. The Palace S., Bewdley 


| Page, J.O. The Palace S., Bewdley 
| Pettit, S.L. Steyne 8S., Worthing 
| Sharpley, F.C. Gram. S., Holsworthy 
Smith, F.L. Brunswick H., Maidstone 
Smith, H.N. Brunswick H., Maidstone 


| Sprinthall, F. irosvenor Coll., Carlisle 
| Webber,C.K. d. 
\ 


Bradley High S., Newton Abbot 


2Bailey,H.G.C. 
Buckingham Place Acad., Portsmouth 
| Bland. T.A.  Tollington Park College, N. 
| Davey,C. Gram, 8., Shoreham 
| Deane, J.H. F. 
| The High S., South Shore, Black pool 
| 2Ed wards, E.C. 
St. James' Coll. S., St. Heliers 
| Harper,M. Mossley Hall S., Congleton 
3Haslam, T. South Norwood College, S.E. 
Martin,G.C. d. Barton 8., Wisbech 
| Pickworth,W.H. d. ThePalaceS., Bewdley 
| *Pogose, T.R. Arlington Pk.Coll. Chiswick 
| Ponder, E.G. Richmond Hill School 
| Royal, F.B. High S. for Boys, Norwich 
| pencer,G.C. Belper Gram. S. 
\Ward,H.J.S. Private tuition 


Bach, L.C. 
All Saints’ Choir S., Clifton, Bristol 
| Bergendorff, O. 
| The College, Weston.-s.-Mare 
| Brooks,R.J. Grosvenor Coll., Carlisle. 
Jessop, V.T. Northampton H.,Cheltenham 


Jopson,R. K. Thornton Heath School 
| Kilner,H. Southport Modern 3. 
| Morris,C.R. ngar Gram. S. 
| Parnell, E.A. Gram. S., Holsworthy 


| Paterson,G. Finsbury Park Coill.. 
| Robinson, W.E. 
| Licensed Victuallers’ S., Lambeth 
| Sample, W.L. Grain. S., Salo- 
| Shaw,T. a.al. 
St. Martin's Gram. 8., Scarborough 
Sheard, A.L. 
Southport Comm. Coll. & Boys’ Sec. S. 
| Smith, A. Scarborough College 
Spurling,P.S. Private tuition 
Steer,C. W. Gram. 8., Holsworthy 
| Townshend, M.A. St. Leonard's Coll. S. 
Tozer,J.R. a. 
Bradley High 8., Newton Abbot 
Young,s.C. he Modern S? Gravesend 
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Sb yee The Douglas S.,Cheltenham 


Bryant, A.E.J. Margate Comm. S. 
; Dyer, P.M. a. 
| Bradley High S., Newton Abbot 


| Finch, J. a. Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
| Girton,G. Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
| Hamilton, D.E. Gram. S., Shoreham 
| Handley, J.W. Manchester Warehousemen 

& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
| Herring, T.C. Laugharne S., Southsea 
| Jenks, J.C. The College, Weston-s.-Mare 
| Parker,J. Grosvenor Coll., Carlisle 
| Richards, R.I. a. Taunton School 
| Taylor, W.F. Bourne Coll., Quinton 
| Tremlett,G. H. Finsbury Park College 
L2Wright, M.B. Leighton HallS.,Carnforth 


(Anderson, D.T. Gunnersbury 8., Chiswick 
| Anderson, J. Ongar Gram. S. 
! Ashwell, H.F. Brunswick H., Maidstone 
| Collins, A. Hoe Gram. S., Plymouth 
| 7King, W.F. Onyar Gram. S. 
| ?Lucas,H W. Kersal S. Manchester 
| Riddell, W.R. Chaloner's S., Branuton 
| Swindells,S.N, Academy, Crewe 
L*Swinscow,H.E, Private tuition 
f Aldred MJ. Ashland High S., Wigan 
| Arinstrone,G. WillowHouseColl, Walsall 
| Bastard S.J. Marv St. H , Taunton 
| Bates, A.T. High S. for Boys, Croydon 
| Caddell J.L. The Modern S., Gravesend 
| 2Guy, A.W. Woodhurst, Westerham 
| Joseph, W.B. Taunton Schoo) 
| Lack, L.W. a. Ongar Gram. S. 
' Langdon,G.B,  Chaloner’s S., Braunton 
| Lee, J.C. Manor H., Clapham 
| Leslie, A D. 
| Clifton Coll., North Shore, Blackpool 
| Marriott, L P. Manchester Warehouse men 
| & Clerks’ Orphan S , Cheadle Hulme 
| Podger, C. W.W. Boys’ High S., Wareham 
e Pointing, A D. Portway S., Bath 
Silk, A E.C. Northampton H., Cheltenham 
iSmith,A B. Ongar Gram., S. 
i Towers,T. d. Derwent H., Bamford 
Turner, A. Jersey Modern S., St. Heliers 


r Avery,J.P. Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
| Baker,J. H. Balham School 
Blake, H C. HilleroftS. forBoys, Mortimer 
| Brooks, H.C. Tollington Park College, N. 
| Brown,S. P. Thoruton Heath S. 
|2Freeman,D. Mission Schools for Hebrew 
| Children, Streatham Common 
| Gale, E. a. Manchester Warehonsemen 
| & Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
; King.c. W, Swindon High S. 
| Lockier, A. E. 

j Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 


| Nixon, K. Rickerton H., Birkdale 
| Pumphrey,F. A. Taunton School 
| Richardson, R. Scarborough College 


| Ridge, F.L. BradleyHighS. NewtonAbbot 
| Steward, H.C. High S. for Boys, Croydon 
| Susman, M.W. Margate Jewish Coll, 
\ Yonde,F. Penketh School 
Argent, N.A. Brentwood High S. 
Ashford,C.F. Waterlooville Coll., Cosham 
| Bateson, J. e. High S. for Boys, Croydon 
| Bradshaw, H.E. 
| Littleton H., Knowle, Bristol 
| Burkinshaw,C. D. 
j Oakes mst., Walton, Liverpool 
| Cartwright, H.C. Derwent H., Bamford 
| Catt, L.F. Gram. S., Shoreham 
! Kast, R. Brunswick H., Maidstone 
| Gross, V. Manor H., Clapham 
| Harding, H.S. 
| Licensed Victuallers’ S., Lambeth 
| Holliday, H.S. 
| Licensed Victuallers’ S., Lambeth 
| Hutchings, D.A. 
| Waterlooville Coll., Coshain 
| Lang, E.G. Private tuition 
| Potter, R.G. Leighton Hali S., Carnforth 
| Rackham, E. a. The College, Beccles 


| Scott, E. Ð. 
, 2Nlade, S.H. 
| 2Sinith,S.H. 
Tice, S.W. R. 
Pemberton Coll., Upper Holloway 
.2Wilson,J. Grosvenor Coll., Carlisle 


Stevne S., Worthing 
Winchester H., Bristol 
Steyne S., Worthing 


( Arnold, L Manchester Warehousemen 
& Clerks’ Orphau $., Cheadle Hulme 
| Ashford,S.D.F. 

Waterlooville Coll., Cosham 
| Buckley, A.W. Ashland High S., Wigan 
| Clark, H. The Greystones, Scarborough 
| Clark, W.L. Lulworth H., Caerleon 
| Conisbee, A.H. a. 
| Ryde House Comin. S., Ripley 
| Dewing, A.G. P. a. 

Homeleigh, Downham Market 

Eland, W.E. 

St. Martin's Gram. S., Searborough 
| Gollan, E. K. Oakestnst., Walton, Liverpool 
| Gregory, N.H. Leighton Hall S.,Carnforth 
| Hilder, J. E. Hove Hizh 8. 
| Hodges, H,N. The Douglas S. Cheltenham 
| Holings,G. W. Scarborough College 
| Marshall, B. Hizb S. for Boys, Croydon 
l 2Mead K.V, Philological S., Southsea 
| Mitchell, H.a. Littleton H., Knowle, Bristol 
| Noel, G.G. f. Clair-Val S., Faldonet, Jersey 
| Parker, W.G. Kersa] S., Manchester 
| Ponsford, D.A. Cowfold Gram. S. 
| Prestwich, EL. Kersal S., Manchester 
| Pulham, L. Castle Hill S., West Ealing 
|} Robins, E.J.H. Tollington ParkCollege, N. 
I Sargeant, A.P. | Cotumereial Coll., Acton 
| Turner, W. al. Jersey Moderns, St. Heliers 


LWills,J. Grosvenor Coll, Carlisle 
(Anzove,J.W. Balham Sehool 


| Carter, I. 
| Cleverdon,C. 
| Gitford ,J.H. 


Newquay College 

Steyne S., Worthing 
Christ's Coll., Blackheath 
| 2Hansen,G. W. Grain, S., Steyning 
| Hardern,G.D. Penketh School 
| King,C.L. Ryde House Comin. S., Ripley 
l ?hloyd, D. High S. for Boys, Croydon 
I MeRae,C. Manchester Warehousemenu 
| & Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Huline 
| 2Pittis, W.R. Bedford H., Folkestone 
| Rowland, H. Manchester Warehousemen 
| & Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
| Samson, L.R. The Colleze, Beccles 
(Shute, A.M. Lancaster Coll., W. Norwood 


/Batty,D.H. 
| Cross, B.H. 
{| Southdown Coll., Willingdon, Eastbourne 
| Crump, E. Ougar Gram. 8, 
|I Dyer, W.C. Ryde House Comin. S., Ripley 
| Ellison, W.R. a. 

| Oakes Iust., Walton, Liverpool 
| Bngland, A.J. Grain. S., Shoreham 
| Harrison,C.S. Kersal S., Manchester 
t Mitchell, A. Ryde House Comm. S., Ripley 
| Pearce, A.H. Chichester Gram. S. 
| Riddell, R.N. a. Chaloner’s S., Braunton 
| Shaw, B. Broomy Hill Acad., Hereford 
| Waterworth, A.W. 

\ Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 


({Brumiit, K.F. Malvern H., Folkestone 
| Carrington,C. B. Ongar Gram. 38, 
| Charnock, R.W. 
| Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
Farquhar,J.D. Taunton School 
2Heath, H.F. Grain. S., sale 
| Henry,E. Jersey Modern S., St. Heliers 
*Holden, B. W. 
Ryde House Comm. S., Ripley 
Ongar Gram. S. 
Grain. S., Shoreham 
Chichester Gram. S. 


St. Leonard's Coll. 8. 


| 2King, L.A. 
| Price, W. L.B. 
| Rowe, A.R. al. 


(Smith, M.N. Gram. S., Shoreham 
a e Chaloner’s S., Braunton 
Cruickshank,D.H.M. 


Handel Coll., Southampton 


; Cuthbert, R. 

St. John’s Coll., Finsbury Pk. 
| Dickenson,F. d. 

{| Southport Comm, Coll. & Boys’ See. 8. 


| Edney, L.C. High S. for Boys, Croydon 
| Ford  R. Boys’ High S., Wareham 
| HWarvey,C. Belper Gram. S. 
| Hook, P.W. Avenue H., Sevenoaks 


Hyslop, R.B. 
Oakes Tust., Walton, Liverpool 
| King,S.L. Barton S., Wisbech 
1 3Long, A. 


Ongar Gram. S. 
l *Peagam, W.F. Taunton Sehool 
| Rogers, H. 


| The School, Wellington Rd., Taunton 

| Shepperd, E. R.d. Christ'sColl. Blackheath 

| Southam,G. W. Balham Sehool 

| Taylor, J.T. South Norwood College, N E, 
Warburton, J.B. 

( Chorlton-cum-Hardy Gram. 8. 


(Catchpole, F.E. a. The College, Beccles 
|l Cave, C.D. e SE Peter's Coll., Brockley 
| Cowley, J.E. H. 

Licensed Victuallers’ S., Lambeth 

Mossop, W. 

[| Southport Comm, Coll. & Boys’ See. S. 
: Payne,J S, Manor H., Clapham 
| Penny. M. St. Boniface’s Coll, Plymonth 
| Sherren,E.H. Cliftonville Coll., Margate 
| Walker, E.N. a. 
L Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 


( Barker, L.T. The Greystones, Searborough 
| Barrow,G. A. Southport Modern S, 
| Clapp, B.T. High S. for Boys, Croydon 
| Cottam J.T. d. 
| Oakes Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
| Diekins,A.J.E. Schorne S., Winslow 
| Evans, R.E. Hoe Gram. S., Plymouth 
| Hodgkinson, F.V. 
Mossley Hall S., Congleton 
Houghton, N.W. The ModernS. Gravesend 
| Hutchings, R.E. E. 
Waterlooville Coll., Cosham 
St. Peter's Choir N., 
Eccleston St. East, S.W. 
Brunswick H., Maidstone 
Gram. S., East Finchley 
Cowfeld Gram, 8. 
Platt, E.F. Gram. S., Shoreham 
| Rich, J.W. d. The College, Beeeles 
| Thaekrah, N.H. Clifton Coll., Harrogate 
| Turner, J.C. Qakes[ust., Walton, Liverpool 
Wesson, R.H.M. 
Lancaster Coll., W. Norwood 


( Delyon, W. F.J. HandelColl. Southampton 
| Elkington,C. St. Mary's Coll., Harlow 
| Fuller, B.M. Christ's Coll., Blackheath 
| Graves,J.H. The Western Coll, Harrogate 
| Hawke,S, Hoe Gram. S., Plymeuth 
| Hollins J. The Palace S., Bewdley 
| Johnson, L. A.W, St.John’s Coll. Southsea 
| Johnuson,S.M, Searborough College 
| Jones J. L. Pentwyn S., Penrhiwceiber 
| Pimm,C.G.N. Littleton H., Knowle, Brista! 
| Pointer,C.A. The College, Beccles 
| Ramsay, R.J. High S. for Boys, Norwich 
| Richards, W. a. Newquay College 
| Shapeott,H.A. Hoe Gram, S., Plymonth 
| Titford, R.J. Priory Coll., Hornsey 
I Vigurs, L.P. Thornton Heath School 
| Waddington, F. LeightonHallS ‚Carnforth 
| West, E,W. Coll. S., London Rd., Reading 
Wheeler, E.J. Richmond Hil! School 


(Boorman, R.C. Commercial S., Maidstone 
| Caimeron,C.G. 
| Clifton Coll., North Shore, Blackpool 
| Gardiner, R.E. Kersal S., Manchester 
| Horton, T.G. Cliftonville Coll., Margate 
| Jones, P. Balham School 
| Isadbroke,H.A. 
| Tollington Park College, N. 
Bourne College, Quinton 
Belper Gram. 5. 
St. Winifred’s, Torquay 


| 
| Lacey, W.E. 
t 


Monckton, A. 

| Paterson, R.A. 
| Pettett, W.F.J. 
l 


| Sadler, F. A. 
| Sins,J.T. 
| Symonds,J. 


| Thuell, B.G. St. Winifred’s, Torquay 
LWills,C.G. Bradley High S.,NewtonAbbot 


Bell, F.J. 
Bray,P.T. 


Grosvenor Coll., Carlisle 
The Modern S., Gravesend 
| Clark, L.F. Chatham H., Wimbledon 
| *Davys,V.J. Avenue H., Sevenoaks 

Harding, E.C. Castle Hill S., West Ealing 

Hutton, H O. Clair-ValS.,Faldouet, Jersey 
| 2Knivett, A.J. LancasterColl., W. Norwood 
| Moor, L. Cliftonville Coll., Margate 
| Morris,J.B. Taunton School 
| Mould, L.A, St. Peter's Choir S., 

Eccleston St. East, S W. 
Cliftonville Coll., Margate 
Richmond Hill School 

St. Leonard's Coll. 8. 
Manor H., Clapham 


| 

| Mower, E.E. 

| Oughton, H. 

| Tanton, K.F. 
LYoung, E.G. D. 


ı Boud, F. 
The High S., South Shore, Blackpool 
Box, B. Chichester Gram. 8. 
| Buekland,J.A. 

The School, Wellington Rd., Taunton 
| Fishwick, K. Newquay College 
| Harries, E M. Taunton School 
| Jarvis, A.H. Taunton School 
| Lawrenee,G.8, The College, Beccles 
| Mackay, A.J. 

Oxenford H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
Grosvenor Coll., Carlisle 
Ongar Gram. 8. 
Newquay College 

Belper Gram. 8. 


| Peel, J. 

| Ranger, C.S. 

| 2Rowse, LA. 

| Sheldon, R.E, 

| Shepherd, A.R. 
Hillcroft S. for Beys, Mortimer 
| Simpson J. The Greystones, Scarborough 
{Swans H. Taunton School 
| Tuz wood, R. E.G, Gram. 8., Shoreham 


;*Touminan, L. Gram, S., Steyning 
| Wilson, D.N. e St. Leonard's Coll. S. 
( Wood, O. W.B. Corner H., Godstone 


(#Allen,G.R. Kersal S., Manchester 

' Ashford, R.H, RydeHouseComim,S., Ripley 

| Bliss, D.G. Brentwood High S 
Butler,G.T.W. High S. for Boya, Norwich 
Condell, T.H. 

| Hilleroft S. for Boys, Mortimer 


| Everett, F. Gram. S., Shoreham 
| Green, W.C. 
| Licensed Victuallers’ S., Lambeth 


| Hoad G.T. 

| Kuoblanch,C. H. 
| Lancaster Coll., W. Norwood 
| Lamplugh,A.P. Chaloner's S., Braunton 
| Le Miere,G.R. S. 

| Jersey Modern S., St. Heliers 
| Lewis, H.G. Penketh School 
| Macleod, N.M. 


| St. Catherine’s Coll., Richmond 
| McKenzie, H.H. 

| Licensed Victuallers’ S., Lambeth 
| Mead, L.F. Coll. S., London Rd., Reading 
+ Satfery,L.G. Gunnersbury S., Chiswick 
| Sargent, H. Brentwood High 8. 
| Sinedley, A. Belper Gram. S. 
| Tubb, H. Ryde House Comm. S., Ripley 
| Wright,G.H. 

L Oxenford H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 


Hove High S. 


[ Brett, R. Brunswick H., Maidstone 
| Coxwell L.L. Cliftonville Coll., Margate 
| Defriez,E. H. 

| Licensed Victuallers’ S., Lambeth 
| Dent R.W. Hoe Gram. S., Plymouth 
| Faux, H.B. 

| Licensed Victuallers’ S. Lambeth 
| Filmer, D.H. Taunton School 


| Finnimore, R. Newquay College 
| Gear, C.R. Chaloner’s S., Braunton 
| Hunt, W.H. Taunton School 
| Jones, W.E. Chaloner’s S., Braunton 


| Lincoln, F.P. High S. for Boys, Croydon 
| Mackie,D.E.M. St. John’s Coll., Brixton 
| Sugden.C.C, Clifton Coll., Harrogate 
(Tiffen, W. Grosvenor Coll., Carlisle 
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FIRST CLASS [or SENIOR). 
Honours Division. 


Nokes,C.M. s.e.bhjid. 

Crouch End High S., Hornsey 
Watt, E.L sbh. 

Crouch End High S., Hornsey 


FIRST CLASS [or SENIOR). 
Pass Division. 


Wellisch, M. fiqe ph.d. 
English High S., Pera, 

Broom, E.M. i 

Cooke, A.E. s.e. 

The Girls’ Gram. 8S., Levenshulme 
Powell,G.E. s. Harley S., Hereford 
Parkinson, Ñ .M. gm. Private tuition 
Christie, H.M. s.e. 

‘Leeds Girls’ High S., Hea lingley 
Carr, L.V. do. Private tuition 

(Fitzpatrick, M.M. do. Private tuition 

| Webb, F.L. s.mu. 

L Oakover Girls’ S., Burnham 
Procter, M. LeedsGirls Highs., Headingley 

(Hoyle, H. ed. Private tuition 

LHushes, M.M. sh. Victoria Coll., Preston 
Lewis, M. Private tuition 

(Bond, P.M.I. 

{ English High S., Pera, Constantinople 

| Wilson, K.C. do, 

L Hi: zh Trees Coll., West Southbourne 
Glanvile, M. s. Oakover Girls’ S. Burnham 
Starck, A. S. ‘Bt. James's Ladies’ S., Jersey 
Beresford, B.A. mu. Private tnition 
Moss. C.E. ColneValleyS,, Rickmansworth 
Jenkins, A.M. Private tuition 
Stephens, R.M. e. Private tuition 
Gleghorn,J. do. Private tuition 
Gardiner, B. do, Private tuition 
Williams, M. 3 Private tuition 


Constantinople 
Private tuition 


—e 


SECOND CLASS [or JUNIOR). 
Honours Division. 


Biggs,C.M. s.e.q.al fa. 
Crouch End High S., Hornsey 
Harrison, D.G. s.a.d. 
Crouch End High S., Hornsey 
Pole, J.T. 8 e.f. 
The Colle iate Schools, Winchmore Hill 
Scott, S.T. J. do. 
Crouch End High 8S., Hornsey 
Bevan, E.M. s.a.mu. 
Oakover Girls’ S., Burnham 
Summers, M.E. s fine. 
Redcliffe H., Southsea 
Martin,I.M.B. g.a.uu. Private tuition 
Vasey, F.M. J. The Hollies, Brentwood 
Tuckniss, LM.B., g’. 
Birkdale Ladies’ Coll. 
(Naismith, N.L. d. Birkdale Ladi>s’ Con. 
«{ Senior,]. a. Arlington H., Newport-oneUsk 
Hawson, D. mu. 
Ravensworth 8., Scarborough 
Pudge, F.M, mu. Harley S., Hereford 
Barker, M.H. s.e. 
Oakover Girls’ S., Burnham 
Miles, D.E. Priory Coll., Hornsey 


SECOND CLASS (or JUNIOR). 
Pass Division. 


Loudon, E.A. Queen's Road S., Coventry 
Langford, B.I. Harley S., Hereford 
Du b: ucq, E.M. d. 
Friern Manor Coll., E. Dulwich 
4 1Ea ves, H. e bk. The Avenue S., Leigh 
IRewling,M. Private tuition 
2W esudhouse, W. E.L. 
High S. for Girls, Devonport 


CLASS LIST—GIRLS. 


(For list of abbreviations, see page 8A.) 


( Roberts, E.H. s.¢.g. 8t.Margaret’s, Cardiff 
| Shorrock, A. H. 

Breck Cell. 8., Poulton-le-Fyvlde 
AThompson, M.M. Private tuition 
Borrow, W.M. Queensthorpe, Cosham 

(iBamlett.E M. Private tuition 
| Harty,H.M. b. 
L Friern Mauor Cot., E. Dulwich 
( Barker, D.A. Birkdale Ladies’ Coll. 
| Skinner. H.M. St. Hilda's, Herne Bay 
| Travis,K. s.d.do, 
L Norma 8., Waterloo, Liverpool 
(1Pitten,N, Lulworth H., Caerleon 
URoach, M. Pengwern Coll, Cheltenham 
Little, A.M. f Gildredge S., East bourne 
Evlington, B.R. Sunnyside, Foulshain 
IBarton, A. do. Private tuition 
Perry, B.M.d.mu. — Glenarm Coll., ford 
(ones, M.E. Private tuition 
| Parton, E. Birkdale Ladies’ Coll, 
Vincent, LV. g. Private tuition 
(Andrews, M.P. The Roystons, Penge 
| Harty, M. D.V. fpr. 
| English High S., Pera, Constantinople 
| IRilgour,C. L. Private tuition 
| Stevens, D.A. d. 
{| Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
1 Williams, K. Private tuition 


Field, M. Birkdale Ladies’ Coll. 
(Naoum,A. f. 
| English High S., Pera, Coustantinople 
LPiper, E.W. Stamford H., Edgbaston 
(Pedley,E.M. f. Private tuition 
UTemple, M. H. f Alresford S., Chislehurst 
(1Gibson, E. do. Private tuition 
Johnson, J.M. Private tuition 


CIHiIN.M.E B. Private tuition 
| Rundle H O. Private tuition 
| Skeates, E.W. e. 
L Friern Manor Coll., E. Dulwich 
Ray wood, D.M. Harley S., Hereford 
( Brown, B. al. 
| The Newlands Conv., Middlesbrough 
| Fleming, V.E. f. The Hollies, Brentwood 
| Higham, D.C. Parkstone School 
LPuole, L. High School, Twickenham Green 


(Cole, P.M. mu. Harley S., Hereford 
| 1Hayward, F. L. Private tuition 
j Ramsbottom, P.H. Hilleroft S., Bentham 
URowland, M. Private tuition 


(1Bowles,E A. 

| Thorntonville Col., 
| 1Happold, F.A. 3. 

J Kilgour, D. 

| Oldtield,D. M.R.F. 

{| Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
\ Woosnam,G.W. The Hollies, Brentwood 


(1Dodds,E. EF. 
The Collegiate Schools, Winchmore Hill 
Mazza,R. /. 
\ English High S., Pera, Constantinople 


(Hawkins, E.M.G. 
| Wellington College, Hastings 
\Yorke, A.M. Streatham Modern Coll. 


(Chapman,C. A.W. f. Private tuition 
| Nelson, \.M. do. 

West Jesmond Girls’ S., Newcastle-on-T. 

Rey pert. D. L. 

\ Middle Class S., Stoke Rd., Gosport 
(Gould,E.A. West View S., Alstoneticld 
| Potter, M.L.  Mouplaisir Coll., Paignton 
Wallace, E. M. Lulworth H., Caerleon 
(1Fleteher,C.J. Private tuition 
LVernon,M S.D. Ouktield, Pinner 
(iConstable, W.H. 

Girls’ Blue Coat. S., Hereford 
| JHaneock,I.B. s Tintern H., Forest Hill 
: 1Redhead, D.M. 

Cheet hain Coll. S., Manchester 
S d.. Eton House: Hull 
| Spencer-Meerwald, M. E.T. f 
L 


Thoruton Heath 
Hill Croft N, Benthain 
Private tuition 


Private tuition 
(iCottrell,E.J.s. Hill Croft S., Bentham 
ieee Trinity H., Bexhill-on-Sea 


Jones, R. D. Piivate tuition 
( Davies, M.E. Private tuition 
Evans, W.E. 


The Collegiate Schools, Winchmore Hill 
| Hunt,E.C. Crouch End High S., Hornsey 
UTilley,M.I. Pengwern Coll., Chelteutain 


(1 Hall,G.M. Private tuition 

| Inayetian,A. f. 

LO English High S., Pera, Constantinople 
Webb. M.E. The Laurels, Kegworth 
IMiddleton, DLC. s. Hill Croft S., Bentham 
Vassihades, A. 

English High S., Pera, Constantinople 

(1Cox,G.E. Private tuition 
Jones, C.P. Down End N., Cliften, Bristol 
West, E.P. mu. Roek Hill S., Chulinleigh 


(Bond,M.F.E. 

| English High S., Pera, Constantinople 

| Dixon, A.M. mu. Glenarm Coll., Uferd 

| Donald, R. Central Council Girls’ S., 

| Weston-s.-Mare 

| Grogan, W. 

(Q The Newlands Conv., Middlesbrough 
1 Baker, A.C. Elm H., Ealing 
Charlier, M. 

Kenilworth S., Seabrook, Hythe 
—Wtubbdings, M.E. Private tnition 

(Grimwood, D.F. Private tuition 

Humphreys, N.B. 
High-Trees Coll., 

[(Ling,M.G.M. f. 

|ITnmmy, E. 

LWolstenholme, L. 

(Amoore, H.M. 

LENis, W.F. 


West Southbourne 


Private tnition 
Private tuition 
Private tuition 
Private tuition 
St. Winifred’s S., Torquay 
f Bayliss,J.M. Stamford H., Edgbaston 
| Davenport, F. Penketh School 
| Powell, D.H. Brentnall Street Wesleyan 
Hr. Grade N.. Stoekport 


L 
lAshton, B.M. Private tuition 


PONA M. 
The Newlands Conv., Middlesbrough 
i IDavies,S. Pr ivate tuition 


| IGralam,V.E.W. 

Millbouro, I.H. 
Millbridge, Lower Edmonton 

Williams, L. A.E. s. Private tuition 


Brown,O. W. Academy, Crewe 
Harrison, E. The Laurels, Kegworth 


(Le Feuvre, G.E. f. 
| Sit Roads S., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
UVidler, B.H. Private tuition 
{ Brooks, E.L. Colville H., Eastbourne 
| Lawler, D.F. d. Alresford S., Chislehurst. 
\ Mitchell, D.E. 
1Kell,I. 


(Ingram, M.M. 
| Sabbaze, M.J. 
Thorntonville Coll., 
| Turnham, L.M. 
| Licensed Victuallers’ Girls’ S., Lambeth 
| Wycherley,[. 
\ Hizh S., Westminster St., 
(Brennan R. 
The Newlands Conv., Middlesbrough 
Rampton,E E. Alresford S., Chislehurst 


Private tuition 


Private tuition 
Private tuition 


Thornton Heath 


Crewe 


(Savill, D. Wellington College, Hastings 
IMouey,M.J. Private tuition 
McBain,J. Private tuition 


THIRD CLASS. 
Honours Division. 


Biggs, I.L. s.e.h.f.d. 
Crouch End High 8., Hornsey 
Ehrhardt, L.M. s.h famu. Cainbridge louse 
High S., Prince of Wales Rd ,5.W. 
Dick,G.L. s.e.h.d. 
Cronch End High S., Hornsey 
Poulton, F.K. s.d. 
Academy of the New Church, Brixton 
Le Grice, E.M. d mu. 
Girls’ Modern S., Harleston 
( Batley,B. V.s.ea fd. 
Steyne High S. for Girls, Worthing 
Brinkman, P. L. s.h.d.do., 
| Crouch End High S., Hornsey 
| Gamble, E.M. s.e.fqe. 
L The Hollies, Brentwood 
Brock, E.M.G. mn. 
Girls’ Modern 8., Harleston 
Clarke, W.K. ef.d. Grain S., Wilmslow 
Thurman,F.A. s.a. East Bridgford Coll, 
Beck,D.M. af. Alexandra Coll., Shirley 


Girls’ S., Lostwithiel! 


/Coke,D. e Lynmouth Coll., Leytonstone 
[ Reudriek, at E. d. 


Oakover Girls’ S., Burnham 


CRailton. E.V. 
| Royal Masone Ja 
| Warburton,G E. s 
L cident H., Caversham 
Hamlyn, Lleu 
Wellington College, Hastings 
Glenarut Coll., [ford 


, Clapham Junction 


Kine, V.H. 
(Rubie, M.E. a. 
| Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
| West, KM. f.d. 

L w ymutay High S., West Ealing 


e Diamant, N. e f.ge. 
! Eng lish High S., Pera, E 
j Glanvill, A.P. Glenarm Col., Hford 
| Johnson, K.M. 8s. 9 Orton Col., Coleshill 


LRolfe,G.M. mu. Glenarm Coll., Hrord 
(Hall, D.M. s.e.h.d. St. Helen’s8S., Streatham 
| Stephenson, K.O. smn, 

| Glenarm Coll, Uford 
(Sturgeon, | M. mu. Westbank N., Dulwich 


f Davis, D.P. mu. Bourne H., Eastbourne 
| Garner, A. A.F. senn. 
| Rock Hill S., Chuhnleigh 
| Strowper, E. 
Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
(w hittiugton, R. D.S. s. wd. 
St. Helen's S., Streatham 


eee K.M. gmd, 
Oakover Girls’ S., Burnha:n 


(Mitchell, L. mu. St. Clare S., Southwick 


(Given,N. 

| Roy al Masonic Inst. , Clapham Junction 
| Hatawell, D.M. mu. 

L Glenthorne S., Redland, Bristol 


Oars G.M. 3. Cambridge House Hichs., 
Prince of Wales Rd., N. wW. 

| Lee, L.N.R. 

| Royal Masonic Lust., Clapham Junction 

Oxford, E.R. Jd. 

L Granville Coll., 


(Boulauger, I.B. e f. 
| Parochial S., St. Clement's, Jersey 
| London, E.V. ol. mu. 
| Maindee Lawn S., Newport 
\ Saunders, L. Lynmouth Coll., Leytonstone 


( Cheeseman, L. Oakover Girls’ 8., Burnham 
| Dales, K. noe Private tuition 
| Donov au, K.E. L. J. TheHolhes, Brent wood 
| HiIN,M. anl. 

| Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
| Hoadley,G. K. s. 

i Steyne High S. for Girls, Worthin, 
Private tuition 


West Croydon 


| Jones, A. ed. 
pen d. 

Wellington College, Hastings 
| White, R.C. J. The Hollies, Breutwood 


(Allardice.S. M. e. Streatham Modern Coll. 
| Henshaw, S.B. s.e. Ale xandraColl. Shirley 
) Kiug,M. a. 

| Conv. of the Ladies of Mary, Scat boro’ 
| Orme,D.1. s. 

\ Academy of the New Church, Brixton 


(Ahier,K.M. e.f. 
ı Parochial S., St. Clement's, Jersey 
Hunter, M. a. Hill Croft S., Bentham 


THIRD CLASS. 
Pass Division. 


Saul, W.E. L. danu. 
Down End 8., Clifton, Bristol 

*Papazian,A. S. 

English High S., Pera, Constantinople 
2Nouh, E. f.d. 

English High S., Pera, Constantinople 
2Viznot, M. f. 

English High S., Pera, Constantinople 
Lewis, M. 

English High S., Pera, Constantinople 
*Glanvill,J.J. mu, "Glenarm Coll , [ford 


*Haigh, M.S, Birkdale Ladies’ Coll, 
(*Childs, M. E. 
Hizh S., Westminster St., Crewe 


| 2Tessef man, G. 
3 The Convent. $8.4 Clifford, Boston Spa 
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Brooke, D. s. "Birkdale Ladies’ Coll. 
Cannell, E.V. 
Royal’ Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
Knight, D.K. e. 
Luttengate, Stoke Newington 
| Lever, B.M. d. Glenarm Coll., Ilford 
Marsland K.E. 
Royal Masonic Inst. , Clapham Junction 
\Verinder,G. L. Holmwood S. ,Sideup 
Brock, E. 
Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
Greenway, D.M. e. 
Oakover Girls’ S., Biitihani 
Mason,C.I. e. East Bridgford Coll. 
Merry weather, K.M. al. 
Crouch End High S., Hornsey 
'3Sheolin, A. 
| The Newlands Conv., Middlesbrough 
eee 
Gosberton Hall Coll., nr. Spalding 
Lawrence, D.M. OakoverGirls’S., Buruham 


Billham, E.M. h. Hill Croft S., Bentham 

Carlisle, D.L. ol. Manchester Warehouse- 

men & Clerks’ Orphan 8.,Cheadle Hulme 

2Merrell,M. The Old Palace S., Maidstone 
Pickett, G. M.e.f. 

Queen's S., Cliftonville, Margate 

| Rand, H.E. e. Alexandra Coll., Shirley 
pe nalds, G.D. e. 

The Limes, Buckhurst Hill 

a O.B. Chatham H., Wimbledon 


Cannon,M.F. 


a al Masonic Inst. , Clapham Junction 
Dell, D "H. al. CrouchEndHighs. » Hornsey 
Kettle, D.E. 


Steyne High S. for Girls, Worthing 
Scott, E. L.e.a. LancasterColl. W. Norwood 


Davies, H.M.mu. LondonColl.,Gcodmayes 
Freeman „M.A. 
Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
Mason,A.L.G 
Dudley H., Stoke Newington 
2Price,C. V.R. 
‘St. Mary Church High 8., Torquay 
Pullin, A. L. 
Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
Putman, S.F. M. 
Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
Sheppard, M.M. mu. 
Queen's S., Cliftonville, Margate 
Wort, D.K. 
Roy al Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
Jeffery, V.R. s. 
Luttengate, Stoke Newington 
Mann, L.A. The Limes, Buckhurst Hill 
Peace, A.E. 
Royal Masonic D st., Clapham Junction 
Price, D.C, mu. Maindee Lawn S., Newport 


Bristow, M.F. e Alexandra Coll., Shirley 
Butcher, D.M. Finsbury Pak High S. 
| McMichael. D. d. St. Mary's Coll., Barnes 
| 2Pullinger,L. Ion H., East Molesey 
| Stonnill, K.M. 
») Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
Suffield, M. e. Manchester Warehousemen 
& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
Challinor, D. s.a. 
Newton Heath S., Middlewich 
Keay, E.E. s. Cow fold Gram 8. 
Liddell, M.K. h. Ebley H., East Putney 
(Maile, V.K. d. Cranley H., "Muswell Hill 


Botting, A.L.E. s.d. Cowfold Giam. 8. 
2Harrison,M. 
Municipal Secondary 8., Bolton 
Leake,R. d. Lynmouth Coll. „Leytonstone 
Lowndes, E.M. u. 
The Limes, Buckhurst Hill 
2Morley,F.1L. 
St. Mary Church High S., Torquay 
Pope, M.E.C. g. 
St. Winifred’s High S., Southampton 
Smith,C.V. 
| Royal Masonic Inst. » Clapham Junction 
Walter,T.M. a. 
Ks Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
2Wright,V.J. Streatham Modern Coll. 


Biggs,E.J. Harley S., Hereford 
Ker,M. High School, Twickenham Green 
Secker.G.E. Sunnyside, Foulsham 

E at a. 
Conv. of the Ladies of Mary, Scar borough 


Jones, K.M. s.e. Alexandra Coll., Shirley 
Leake,8. Lynmouth Coll., Ley tonstone 
Lee, Y. High-TreesColl. , WestSouthbonrne 
Lefever, Li. a. French Protestant S., 

Shaftesbury Avenue, W. C 
*Morgan,G. Barry Secondary & Comm. 8. 
Reid, D.F. Carden S., Peckham Rye 
Smith, E.W. d Private tuition 
Bain, A.M. 

Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
Dennett, A.G. e. Alexandra Coll., Shirley 
Francis, T.M. do. 

High-Trees Coll., 
Leaf, M. h.f. 
Policar, M. al f. 

English High 8., Pera, Constantinople | L 
| Weston,J. s. 
| Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 


West Southbourne 
Purcell H., Scarboroug) 


| Williams, E.R. M. 
L Gelliwastad S., Pontypridd 


(Botting, WM. d. Cowfold Gram. S. 
| Caldwell, B.E. Carden S., Peckham Rye 
| Fisher,M. a. 
| Licensed Vietuallers’ Girls’ S., Lambeth 
| Green, E.L do. 
| Licensed Victuallers’ Girls’ S., Lambeth 
| Hillen. N.P. Crouch End Wich 8.,Hornsey 
| Junk, Hf. Springfield S., Stock port 
| Kemp, E.M. 8. 
Royal Masonie Inst., Clapham Junction 

Kent, D. Grosvenor H., Wokingham 
| Laws, M.E. 
| Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
Peto, M.C. 

Teddington Coll., Upper Teddington 
| Rayner. M. mu. Alexandra Coll., Shirley 
| Stambollian. ZI. f. 

\ English High S., Pera, Constantinople 


' Eglington,D.E. Sunnyside, Foulsham 
| Ferrer, D. d. 

| The Poplars, Small Heath, Birmingham 
| Hartley, E.J. d. St. George's H.. Doncaster 
(2Wall,M. Keyford Coll., Frome 


(Gibbon, R. e. Gelliwastad S., Pontypridd 
| Lodge E.M.S., 
Elincroft High S., Winchmore Hill 
Ryley,L. Private tuition 
| Sefercan,J.M. alf. 
English High S., Pera, Constantinople 
LVuillet,F. f. Clark's High S., Tufnell Pk. 


Amos, L.M. 

Royal Masonic {nst., Clapham Junction 
| Barns,M.A. d. Highams Park S., Hale End 

Beveridge, M.CrouchEndHighS., Hornsey 

Capes. M. 

Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 

Chatterton,P, Springfield S., Stock port 
| Davies, E.M. e.a. Private tuition 
| Eastley, E.M. Private tuition 
?2Gee, K.M. 

Central Hr. Standard School, Cannock 
Gorringe, K.M. Private tuition 
Nelson, D.R. 

Royal Masonie Inst., Clapham Junction 
Rushbrook, D.W. Bustead H., Billericay 
2Whelan,K. Barry Secondary & Comm.s. 
Whitehead, L.W. 

Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 


(Jenkinson, M.H. a. 

| Royal Masonic Inst.. 
Knight. E.W. 
Mayne, E.K.E 

| Purssell, W.R. 

| Saint, E.A. 

| Hyde House High S., Tollington Pk., N. 

| Saville, B H. 72 The Drive, Barnet 


| Watkins, D.B. 
| S., Seabrook, Hythe 


Clapham Junction 
Caniden H., Biggleswade 
Private tuition 
Temple S., Aylesbury 


Kenilworth 
Wise, D.K. a. 
Royal Masonic h st., Clapham Junction 


(Cottrell, N. Hill Croft S., Bentham 
| Elin, M.M. E.e. High S.forGirls, Devonport 
| Genet, A. St. Agnes, Willesden 
| 2Goodman, E.M. 
Ryde House Comm. S., Ripley 
Graveson,R. a School 
| Hussey, I.G. Maindee Lawn S , Newport 
| Mossop, M.d.NormaS., Waterloo, Liverpool 
| Reeve, A.M. 4 Trinity Terrace, Cheltenham 
| Simons,S. d. Mission 8. for He brew 
| Children, Streatham Common 
Williams, M. Harley S., Hereford 


Harrison,G.H. Gram. S., Welshpcol 
Jobnson, D.G. a.do, 
| Licensed Victuallers’ Girls’ S., Lambeth 
t Landin.M. 
Gosberton Hall Coll., nr. Spalding 
Meaby,P.I.¢. Hemdean H., Caversham 
| Papadopoulo, F. f. 
| English High S., Pera, Constantinople 
| 7Parker.G.M. Private tuition 
| Vinicombe, K.V. af, 
\ English High 8., Pera, Constantinople 
(?Bell.K.M. Crouch End High S., Hornsey 
| Brandstetter, LT. 
| Manstield Coll., Cliftonville, Margate 
| Durnford, M. Oxford H., Swindon 
| Hewitt, I.M. WestoeHighS. SouthShielda 
! fRussell,E.M Redcliffe H., Southsea 
Smith, H. 
( Conv. of the Ladies of Mary, Scarborough 
( Deslandes,M.P. al. 
Clark’s High S., Tufnell Pk. 
| Lascelles, D.G. 
| Steyne High 8. for Girls, Worthing 
| Needle, R.M. d. Cowfold Gram. 8. 
2Pyle, H.E. Carden S., Peckham Rye 
Williams, D. d. 
\ The Poplars, Small Heath, Birmingham 


Ansell,D.M. Alleyn Coll., Margate 
Hiles,D.V. e.a. Gram. S., Welshpool 
2Oxtoby,D.E. Carden S., Peckham Rye 
Salymann,O.G. 
| Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
k Worthington,E.M.M. s. 
Purcell H., Scarborough 


(?Caunter,G. 
| St. Mary Church High S., Torquay 


| Kivell,M. 

| Marshall, A.C. 

[ Elmcroft High S., Winchmore Hill 
Scott, R.S.1. Luttengate,Stoke Newington 


Anderson,M.V. Alexandra Coll., Shirley 
Binns, M.E. Hightield S., Croydon 
| Dennison, R. A.E. St. Mary’s Coll., Barnes 
| Germain, L.J. s8. 
| Coll. S. for Girls, Ronge Bouillon, Jersey 
| Harland, M. Lynmouth Coll., Leytonstone 
| Hooper, D. F. M.Clark'’sHigh.S,,Tufnell Pk. 


Gram. S., Holsworthy 


| Humphreys, E. Private tuition 
| John,E.G. Rhyl School, Bridgend 
| Martin, O.W. f. 


Les Landes H., Faldouet, Jersey 
| Murray, K.L. Hill Croft S., Bentham 
| Purdy, E.M.F. ManchesterWarehouscmen 

& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Haline 
*Richards, E.M. Atcombe H. , Barry 
Sharpe, E E. 

Gosberton Hall Coll., nr. Spalding 
Wood,F.C. Manchester Warehonsemen 
N & Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 


(*Ewbank Smith.G.F, 
Wellington College, Hastings 
Burstead H., Billericay 
Alleyn Coll., Margate 
| Swallow, T. Springtield S., Stockport 
| Thornton, W. Camden H., Biggleswade 
Trethewey,N.K. d. 
St. George's H., Doncaster 
LTulley, W. 73 Preston Rd., Brighton 
( Harper,E.M. Crouch End Highs. , Hornsey 
| Harrison, L.E. L. 
2 Gosberton Hall Coll., nr. Spalding 
Kyle J. Temple S., Aylesbury 
Maybrick, D. 


Norma S., Waterloo, Liverpool 
Smith, E. E.E. s. 

Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 

| Wilson, M.D. The Coll., Nightingale Lane, 

L Wandsworth Common 


Birkdale Ladies’ Coll. 


| 
| McCall, M.J. 
| Meyrick, A.M. 


(Field,F. 
Gibtons, E.M. ami. 
Oakover Girls’ A., Burnham 
| Goodman, L. LynmouthColl., Leytonstone 
| Hayes, D.G. Cumberland H., Brighton 
| Juda, N.M. J. 
English High S., Pera, Constantinople 
| Weatherseed,L.M. 
L Dunmore S. , St. Leonards-on-Sea 


/Blanchard,G.A.E. 
Te «ldington Coll., 
| Dove, W.E. 
Greene, A.H. 

3 Alexandra Terrace, Gloucester 
| Hallett, H.V. Home Park S., Stoke 
| Heycock, L.M. St. Helen's S., Streatham 

Jennings, H. Private tuition 
Ray wood, P.G. Harley S., Hereford 
| Ward, K.H. Redcliffe H., Southsea 
(Wilkins, F.H. Burstead H., Billericay 


(Bosshardt,M. Springtield 8., Stock port 
| Bowden,G, s$ lexandia Coll., Shirley 
| Brown, K. WB. 

| Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
| Clark,G.F. e Hightield S., Croydon 
| 2Davics,R. Private tuition 
| Lewis,G. Lyrmouth Coll., Leytonstone 
(Taylor, E. Mount Pleasant S., Derby 


(Cohen, F.L. The Limes, Buckhurst Hill 
Feilden,F.B.M. Private tuition 
Husband,L.L. Helvetia H., Jersey 

| Langston, M.R. 

\ High-Trees Coll., West Southbourne 


(Bernheim,H.J. /. 

Wellington College, Hastings 
| Cory,D. St. James's Ladies’ S., Jersey 
| Dunk, W.E. Crouch End High S., Hornsey 
| Harty, E.M 
| English High S., Pera, Constantinople 
| Heath, M.K. Erin H., Walton-on-Naze 
\ Poulter,G.E. h. Glenarm Coll., Ilford 


f Ansell,G.M. Alexandra Coll., Shirley 
| Arthur, D.A. Alexandra Coll., Shirley 
| Baron, R.E.A.F. Manchester Warchouse- 
| men & Clerks’ Orphan S..Cheadle Hulme 
| Green, D.C. Crouch End High 8., Hornsey 
\ Moss, D.J.e.CarisbrookColl. Walthamstow 


(2Harris, E.S. Pengwern Coll., Cheltenham 
| Hobson, M.F. Pengw ernColl. „Cheltenham 
| Robert,Y. J. Notre Dame de France, 
| Leicester Place, W.C. 
| Sowden, W.A. Grosvenor H., Wokingham 
| 23Wood,E, Central Council Girls’ S., 
L Weston-s.-Mare 


73 Preston Rd., Brighton 


Upper Teddington 
Burstead H., Billericay 


( Abbott, D.M. 
| Alford, F.I. 
St. Winifred's High S., Southampton 
4Baker,B.E. The Old Palace S., Maidstone 
Eckersley, E.B. Penketh School 
| Hodgson, L. Park Rd. S., Bingley 
Muir,R.M. Crouch End High S., Hornsey 
Pappio. H. 
| English High S., Pera, Constantineple 
Randall, M.M. Camden H., Biggleswade 
Taylor, H. Manchester Warehousemen & 
Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
Ward,D. a 
Gusbertor Hall Coll., nr. Spalding 


Bonning, D. Girls’ High 8., Taunton 
[ Bryant Mi, Oxford H., Swindon 
| Davies, H.M. Private tuition 


| Djermakian, A. 
| English High S., Pera, Constantinople 
| Fanre, A.M. a.i. Private tuition 


Hardy,K. Granville S., Southsea 
Holloway,A. 
Convent,Guildford Lodge, Hammersmith 


| Kingham, C. A. 
| Smith,L. 

| Thorntonville Coll., 
Ged hiting, D.C. 

Ryde House Comm. 8., Ripley 


Vauxhall 8., St. Helier 


Temple S., Aylesbury 


Thornton Heath 


Dn Tot,O. f. 
Levi,L. 'J, 
| English High 8., Pera, Constantinople 
| Pertitt, D.A. Camden H., Biggleswade 
| Tarbuck,A.K. Birkdale Ladies’ Coll. 
| Yuill,G.M. 
L Steyne High &. 


St. Mary's Coll., 
Fernleigh H., 


for Girls, Worthing 


Barnes 


Goodger,M. 
Fulham 


Greet, D. 
Hodgson,D. ¢. 
Norma S., Waterloo, Liverpool 
\ Rushton, H. "Park Rd. S., Bingley 


(Ahmed.N, 
| English High S., Pera, Constantinople 
Brougham,E.M. 
Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
Cumberbatch, M.T. J. 
| Arte High S., Pera, Constantinople 
Fleck, L.F. 
Licensed Victuallers’ Girls’ S., Lambeth 
Graham, M.O. 
| Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham. Junction 
| Hawken, F.M E. 
Glenthorne S., Redland, Bristol 
Jeram,M.F. Laleham Lea, Purley 
| Nightingale, E. 
Norma S., Waterloo, Liverpool 
| Sandler,G.C. J. 
| English High S., Pera, Constantinople 


| Sankey, A. Rhyl School, Bridgend 
| open, L.M. Winslow H., Wokingham 
LWise,A. Chichester H., Mortimer 


Rhyl School, Bridgend 
Horder, H Colville H., Swindon 
Hughes, E. Burstead H., Billericay 
Le Quesne, M. St.James’s Ladies S. Jersey 
Smith, D.M. St. Hilda's, Herne Bay 
| Smith, L.M. Harley S., Hereford 
LTaylor, E.M. Pengwem Coll., Cheltenham 


Austin,G. 

The Convent 8., Clifford, Boston Spa 
| Clare, D. St. Helen’s S. , Streatham 
| Gillingham, F.M. Private tuition 
| Renouf,G. L. f. 
| Plaisance Terrace 8., St. Luke's, Jersey 
\?Tarr,K.H. Ryde House Comm. 8., Ripley 


Corp,E. Lynmouth Coll., Leytonstone 
Coxshall,M.M. 
Carisbrock Coll., Walthamstow 
Cubbin,S. Alexandra Coll., Shirley 
Lawrence,M.A. Hemdean H., Caversham 
(Martin, V.V.  Eversley H., Cricklewood 


f Bolanachi, E. Lancaster Coll.,W.Norwood 
| Hanneman, D.G. 

| Queen's S., Cliftonville, Margate 
| Joyner, D.E. Ellesmere Coll., Cheltenham 
\ Ravenscroft, M. Private tuition 


(Bamber, B. Chiltern H., Teddington 
Barns,C.A. Highams Park S., Hale End 


hagas 
he Convent S., Clifford, Boston Spa 
Munday,M.A. 

Queen's S., Cliftonville, Margate 


Hates G.W. Glenfern House, Burnham 
| Rickelton,E. Manchester Warehousemen 

& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
(Stephenson, W.H. St. Margaret's, Carditt 


( Baker.E.C. Durham House, Hove 
| 2Coates, K.M. Private tuition 
| Green, I.M. London Coll., Goodinayes 
| 7Hawkes,D.L. Private tuition 
| MeKerrow, D.M. Birkdale Ladies’ Coll. 
| Pitt,W. High School, Twickeuham Green 
| Wade, E.K. 

L Steyne High 8. for Girls, Worthing 


E a a 


Dickson, M.P. Gram. 8., Holsworthy 
Smith,E. St. Hilda's, Herne Bay 
Wiseman, D. 


The Convent 8., Clifford, Boston Spa 
Larkin, N.G. St. Hiida’s, Herne Bay 
Linch, D.M. London Coll., Goodmayes 
2Mensink,W.S. Private tuition 


( Barnes,G.S. Carden 8., Peckham Rye 
4Davies.S. M. 
Wimblebury Church of England 8. 
Ives,D St. Hilda’s, Herne Bay 
Kuss,C. 


| Convent,Guildford Lodge, Hammersmith 
| Leaver, E.S. Penketh School 
McIntosh, I.F. BrownlowColl., Bowes Park 
Russell, D.G. Alexandra Coll., Shirley 
Scott, D. Chulmleigh, Cliftonville,Margate 
Skinner, DE: St. Hilda’s, Herne Bay 
Turner, D. Alleyn Colly Margate 
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Abbot,H. Northgate S., Bury St. Edmunds 


Abensur,E. Margate Jewish Coli. 
Adkins, V.E, Cliftonville Coll., Margate 
Avate, L.A. Gram. S., Shoreham 


Alexanuder,R.B. Collett H., Bournemouth 


Alison,T. F, Belper Gram. S. 
Allaway,W. Clifton Coll., Harrogate 
Auderson, N.M. The Modern S., Gravesend 
Anderson, R.P. Malvern H., Folkestone 
Andrews,J.G, Steyne S., Worthing 
Augold, L.P., Private tuition 
Archer,B. Belper Gram. 8. 
Armstrong, N.D. Winchester H., Bristo} 
Ashicy,D. Margate Jewish Coll. 


Ayling,H.O.K. Coll.S,, LoudonRd., Reading 


The Modern S., Gravesend 
The College, Western-s.-Mare 
Richinond Hill Sehool 
Manchester Warehousenen 


Badman, F.H. 
Bailey,J. 
Baker,C.J. 
Baker, R.P. 


& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 


Baldwin, H.F.G. Steyne S., Worthing 
Ball, R.N. Richinond Lodge, Torqnay 


Bannister, E.H. Manchester Warehousemen 
& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 


Bardgett,J. 


Clifton Coll., North Shore, Black poo) 


Barlow,T.V. Argyle H., Sunderland 
Barrett,J.C. New Coll., Harrogate 
Barrington, W.L. 


All Saints’ Choir S., Clifton, Bristol 
Richmond Hill School 
Priory Coll., Hornsey 
Bauly, A.P. Northgate S., Bury St.Edmunds 
Girtonville Coll., Aintree 


Bastick.P.E. 
Bates, W.S. 


Baxter, R.G. 
Beasley, N.H. 


Licensed Victuallers’ S., Lambeth 


Beaver, L.A. High S. for Boys, Norwich 
Bell, J.A. Private tuition 
Belton, P.J. Boys’ Coll. S., Aldershot 
Bennett, A.M. Manor H., Clapham 


Bennett, P.H. 


Licensed Victuallers’ S., Lambeth 
Margate Jewish Coll. 
Bensly, L.F. Arlington Park Coll., Chiswick 


Benoliel,M. 


Bentley, H. The Western Coll., Harrogate 
Bentley, L.A. The Haughton S., York 
Bettinson,S. Barton S., Wisbech 
Bew, R E.M. Chichester Grain, S. 
Bew,T.C Chichester Gram, S. 
Billot ,J Royal Bay H., Gorey Village 


Bindley, W.T.R. Leighton Hall $.,Carnforth 
Herne Eay College 
Ellesinere S., Harrogate 


Bingham, P.W. 
Birkinshaw, R. 
Bisson,C.J. 


Harleston H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 


Black,R.C. Gian. S., Shoreham 
Blackett,J. Hutton Grain. S. 
Blake, A.L. Barton S., Wisbech 
Eland,E.M, Tollington Park Coll., N. 
Blockley,G.A. 


Clifton Coll., North Shore, Blackpool 
Bloom,A.L. The Western Coll., Harrogate 


Blundell, F.B. 


St. Catherine's Coll., Richmond 
Steyne S., Worthing 
Bodimeade,E.J. The Modern S., Gravesend 

Beverley S., Barnes 
St. John's Coll., Brixton 
Botting, H.H. Ryde House Comm. 8., Ripley 


Boddington,N. 


Boss, M. 
Boswell,G.P. 


Boughey,S. 


Clifton Coll., North Shore, Black pool 
High 8. for Boys, Norwich 
Grosvenor Coll., Carlisle 
Seaford Colleye 

The Western Coll., Harrogate 


Boulton,N.Y. 
Buusfield, H.H. 
Bowen,R.R.T. 

Bradley,G. 


Branson, F. Priory Coll., Hornsey 
Brett,A.G.H. Private tuition 
Brewer,T.P. Newquay Coll. 


Bricknell, B.J. Clair-Val S., Faldouet, Jersey 
Commercial S., Maidstone 


Bridges,H.J. 
Broadbent,C.H. 


The High S., South Shore, Black pool 
Brookes,R.N. Manchester Wareliousemen 
& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 


Brown,G.H. 
Clifton Coll., North Shore, Black pool 


Brown, W.D. 
Bugler, A.J.C.A. 


Burges,C.P. 


Byrne, F.B. 


Cairns,T. 
Campa, A.A. 


Carter, E.F. 
Carter, H.W. 


BOYS. 


Duke, W.G. St. Aubyn’s, Woodford Green 
Dupont, B.C. St. Aubyn’s, Woodford Green 
Durtnell,C.S. Avenue H., Sevenoaks 
Duxbury,N.C. Grosvenor Coll., Carlisle 


Eager,F.J. 
All Saints’ Choir S., Clifton, Bristol 


Steyne 8., Worthing 


St. Aubyn’s, Woodford Green 
Taunton School 

Steyne N., Worthing 

Gram. S., Shoreham 


Burnett, E.J. 


Calım, H. Margate Jewish Coll.| Earl, T. E.C. Chichester Gram. 8. 
Cahm,S. Margate Jewish Coll.| Eastwood, F.T. 


Southpert Comm. Coll. & Boys’ Sec. S. 


New Coll., Harrogate 
Eckersley,C.R.F. Gram. S., Sale 


Grain. S., Sale 


Candy,G.J.S. Charlecote S., Worthing! Edwards, 1. D. Chichester Gram. S. 
Capon,J.G. Belper Gram. S.| Edwards,R.T. Eton H., Southend-on-Sea 
Carpenter,R.A. Eton H., Southend-on-Sea! Eldridge, R.A. Herne Bay College 


Eilerbeck,T.C.J. Manchester Warehouse- 


The Modern Coll., Harrogate 
men & Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 


High S. for Boys, Norwich 


Cartledge,S. Gram. S., Shoreham] Ellis, H. D. Mount Radford S., Exeter 
Cashel, A. L. Ellis, L.E. Mount Radford S., Exeter 
Southport Comin, Coll. and Boys’ Sec. S.| Evans, L.W. Manchester Warehousemen 


Chapman, B.C. Arnold H. with & Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 


Waterloo Coll., Northampton 


Chapman,C.C, Richmond Lodge, Torquay} Fairburn, A.M. New Coll., Harrogate 
Chapman,C. H. Gram. S., Sale} Farmer, E. The College, Weston-s.-Mare 
Chappell,R.W. Handel Coll., Southampton! Farrow, A.R. The College, Beccles 
Chisholm,S.M. St. Aubyn’s, Woodford Green} Faulkner,S. Manchester Warehousemen 


& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Huline 


Chubb, A.C.R. Grain, S., Shoreham 
High S. for Boys, Norwich 


Chubb, A.J.V. Campbell H.,Cobham, Bristol 
Chudley,A.W.T. Mount Radford S., Exeter 
Church, L. Tankerton College 


Fisher,J. 
Fitzyerald,G. 
Cliftun Coll., North Shore, Black pool 


Clare,C.L. Eastcote S., Broadstairs! Ford,C. Hutton Gram. 8. 
Clare, P.R. Eastcote S., Broadstairs} Fordham, W.H. F. Manor H., Clapham 
Clarke,F.B. St. Aubyn’s, Woodford Green| Fordyce, H.M. Highbury Park S., N. 
Clatworthy,H. Mary Street H., Taunton] Forsyth,C. 


Southampton Boys’ Coll. & High 8. 


Claydon, A. L. 
Forsyth, D.C. St. Aubyn’s, Woodford Green 


Licensed Victuallers’ S., Lambeth 


Clegg,J. Kilgrimol S., St. Anne's-on-Seaj Free, T.V. Barton S., Wisbech 
Clements, J.F. St. John's Coll., Brixtouj Freeth, R.V.C. Charlecote S., Worthing 
Clokie, H. McD. 
Arlington Park Coll., Chiswick] Gallon, R.D. Clifton Coll., Harrogate 
Collingburn,J. Galpin, B.W. High 8. for Boys, Norwich 
The High S., South Shore, Black pool] Gardner,J. Hutton Gram. 8. 
Cooke, E. Priory Coll., Hornsey| Gibson,J.W. Mossley Hall S., Congleton 
Cooper,G.T. Mount Radford S., Exeter] Gibson, W. Leighton Hall S., Carnforth 
Cooper, R.H. Barton S., Wisbech] Gill,H. Grosvenor Coll., Carlisle 
Cope, L. E.T. St. Leonard’s Coll. 5.| Glass, A. Margate Jewish Coll. 
Cupley,J.F. Glazebrook, W.P. Gram. S. Shoreham 
The High S., South Shore, Black poco! Gloay,J.E. Beverley S., Barnes 
Corbett-Wright, V. Wihuslow Gram, S.| Godel, E.F. 


Harleston H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 


Coster,G.I. Manchester Warehousemen 
Gooden, N.B. Kilgrimol S., St. Aune’s-on-Sea 


& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 


Cowie, A. Ryde House Comm. S., Ripley} Gosling, L. D. St. Johu's Coll., Brixton 
Crane, E. L. Eton H., Southend-on-Sea] Grant,G. L.S. Charlecote S., Worthing 
Crawford, D. Brentwood High S.| Gravett, H.T. The Modein S., Gravesend 
Croft, R.H. Chichester Gram. S.| Greaves,G.H. Commercial Coll., Acton 
Cromack, A.G. Scarboro’ Gram. 8.| Greaves, J. The Modern Coll., Harrogate 


Green, E.Y. 


Cross, B.M. Gram. S., Shereham 
Southdown Coll., Willingdon, East bourne 


Cross,C.S8. Northgate S., Bury St. Edmunds 


Crussman,T. H. Green,G.A. Southport Modern 8. 
Mannamead S. Walmer H., Mannameadj Grennan,G. 

Crowhurst,H.F. The Modern S., Gravesend ger Pe Coinmn, Coll. & Boys’ Sec. 8. 

Crowther,R. The Greystones, Scarboro'| Gritten, E. M.T. Manor H., Clapham 

Curtis, R. Schorne S., Winslow] Guttridge,E.H. = Tollington Park Coll., N 


Habesch, J.S. The Western Coll., Harrogate 
Hague, R.S.V. 

The High S., South Shore, Black: 00) 
Hall,G.L, Taunton School 
Hall, T.F. New Coll., Harrogate 
Hainer,J.R. Kilgrimol S., St. Anne’s-on-Sea 
Hancock,B.J. 

Oxenford H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
Handford,A.C. Manchester Warehouseimen 

& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
Harding,R.T, The College, Weston-s.-Mare 
ee TETE GOSEE KEON E Mar 


Dalla Volta, L.S. Cliftonville Coll., Margate 
Daly R.H. Eton H., Southend-on-Sea 
Darnley, H.W. Grain. S., Shoreham 
Davis, A.F. Licensed Victuallers’ S., Lambeth 
Davis,G.M. 

All Saints’ Choir S., Clifton, Bristol 
Davis, W.T. Licensed Victuallers’ S., Lambeth 
Dean, A. Highfield S., Pendleton 
Dean,C.C. New Coll., Harrogate 
De La Rue,C.F. 

Oxenford H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
Denham, F.H. KilgrimolS. St. Anne’s-on-Sea 


Denshain, W.J. Margate Comm. 8.| Hardy, Balham School 
Derhain,H. Priory Coll., Hornsey} Hardy, H.A. Herne Bay College 
Deverill,G.R. Bedford H., Folkestone] Hardy,H.B. New Coll., Harrogate 
Dickenson,L.G. Mary Street H., Taunton] Hargreave,E.B. Wilmslow Gram. 8. 
Dickins,C.J. Schorne S., Winslow} Harrison,J.F. New Coll., Harrogate 
Dickins, F.R. Schorne S., Wiuslow] Harrison, R. B. Hutton Gram. 8. 
Dixon.G L. Seaford College} Harrison,T. Leighton Hall S., Carnforth 
Donald,J.T. Grosvenor Cull., Carlisle] Harvey,G. The College, Beccles 


Douglas Smith, A.E. 

Clovelly Prep. S., Clapham 
Doun,L A. Gram. S., Shoreham 
Duckworth, W.E. Grosvenor Coil., Carlisle 


Harvey,L.G. Bradley HighS.,NewtonAbbot 
Hiaslam,J.E. New Coll., Harrogate 
Hatfield,S. Grosvenor H., Wokingham 
Hawkins, E.S. Herne Bay College 


1910. 


Commercial Coll., Acton 
Herne Bay College 
Southport Modern 5. 


Hawkins,F.W. 
Hawkins,J.C. 
Haworth, J.N. 


Haydon, D.I. Tankerton College 
Hayward,A. The College, Weston-s.-Mare 
Head,T.E. Balham School 


Heaps,R F.G. Chichester Gram. S. 
Heather, V. Ryde House Comin. S., Ripley 
Hein,C.G. Herne Bay College 
Hendy, A.E. Bradley High S., Newton Abbot 
Hepburn,J.M. Eton H., Southend-on-Sea 
Hesketh,J.R. Manchester Warchousemen 
& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Huline 
Hesketh,N.L. Manchester Warchousemen 
& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
Hewitt, H. Manchester Warehousemen 
& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
Hicks, P. Taunton School 
Hillman, H.J. The College, Weston-s.-Mare 
Hind,A.E. Manchester Warehousemen 
& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
Hobhby,H S. Taruton School 
Hocking,G.R, Newquay College 
Hodyson,C. L. Kersal S., Manchester 
Holborough, D.R. 
The College, Weston-s,-Mare 
Holden, J.B.  Leightcu Hall S., Carnforth 
Holland, E. © Mancl.ester Warehousemen 
& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
Holme, P.C. Belper Gram. 8. 
Holt, K.E. St. Aubyn’s, Woodford Green 
Hopkins. H.J. Richmond Hill School 
Horsfall, R. E. Ansdell S., Lytham 
Horton, E.C. Tollington Park Coll., N. 
Hosegood, E.J. Brentwcod High S. 
Howell-Jones, A.C. 
Littleton H., Knowle, Bristol 
Hudson, A.A. Cliftonville Coll., Margate » 
Hughes,C. E. Penketh School 
Hughes, J.E. Kingsholine S., Weston-s.-Mare 
Hughes, W.G. Taunton School 
Hun pheryes, E.G. Margate Comin, S. 
Hunt,D.H.E. Arnold H. with 
Waterloo Coll., Nurthampton 
Hunt,K.G. Bursledon S., Exeter 


Ingham, P.H. Grosvenor Coll., Carlisle 


Jackson, H, Penketh School 
Jacksons. Southport Modern S. 
Jatlrey,J.A. Manchester Warehousemen 
& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
Jay.S.L. Kingsholine 8., Weston-s.-Mare 
Jeflery, L.F. Arnold H. with 
Waterloo Coll., Northampton 
Jefford, L.B. Swindon High S. 
Jelly,G.M. Manchester Warehousemen 
& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
Jenkins, A.P. Taunton Sehool 
Jenks, W.C. Eton H., Southend-on-Sea 
Johnson, A.H. Private tuition 
Johnsou,C.F, Taunton School 
Johnson, D.N. Gram, S., Shoreham 
Jones,C.H. 

Southport Comm. Coll. & Boys’ Sec. 8. 
Jones, E. L.B. Avenue H., Sevenoaks 
Jones,G.B. Girtonville Coll., Aintree 
Jones, P.R. Lulworth H., Caerleon 
Judd,A.C. Arlington Park Coll., Chiswick 


Keeble, H.M. 
Keizer,S.M, 
Kendal,J. 
Kennaby,G. L. 
Kenshole,T. R. 

Kingsholme 8., Weston-s.-Mare 
Kienast, F.M. 

Oxenford H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
Kightly, R.C. Raleigh Coll., Brixton 
Kimbell, T.A. Chichester Gram. 8. 
King, A.E. Licensed Victuallers'S., Lambeth 
Kingdom,J.W. St. Leonard's Coll. S. 
Kingdon, M.C.H. Gram. S., Holsworthy 
King, F.W. Gram. S., Shoreham 
King, W-E. 

annamead N$a Walmer H., Mannainead 
Knight, BJB. Taunton Schoo! 


Private tuition 

Kersal S., Manchester 

Jersey Modern S., St. Heliers 
Priory Coll., Hornsey 
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Knights, E.H. The College, Beccles} Murch, H.T. Bradley High S., NewtonAbbot 
Knights,J.8. The Modern 8., Gravesend] Mushi, W.H. A. Colebrook S., Bognor 


Lambert, L.N. The Western Coll., Harrogate} Nevard, B. H. 


Munn,S.A. 


St. John’s Coll., Brixton 


Lambert, R.C. Eton H., Southend-on-Seal Nicholas, R.J.B. 
Lambert,S. Barton S., Wisbech Southport Comm. Coll. & Boys’ Sec. S. 
Lane, AJ. Bourne H., Eastbourne! Nicholls, F.W. Handel Coll., Southampton 


Barton 8., Wisbech! Nicholls,G.F. Ebley H., East Putney 
Lapratk, L.S. Manor H., Claphatn| Nieholson,J.H. Argyle H., Sunderland 
Lapworth, E. Bedford H., Folkestone! Nightingale, W.G. Leighton HallS.,Carnforth 
Laurence, E.H. The Douglas S.,Cheltenhamj Noble,C.J. Bradley High S., Newton Abbot 
Laycock, CS. Clifton Coll., Harrogate] Norman,G.C. 
Ledeboer, D. H. Commercial Coll., Acton Oxenford H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
Le Gresley, S.E. Clair-Vals., Faldouet Jersey} Nowell, R. P. Wilmslow Gram. 8. 
Lenfestey, E. H. 
Oxenford H., St. Lawrence, Jersey, 
Leonard, A.V. | Manchester Warehousemen; 
& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
Lewer, H.R. 
Lewis, H.L. 
Lewthwaite, A.T. High S. for Boys, Norwich 


Lankfer, W.H. 


Oakley,C.V, 
(dell Cc. W. 
; Oliphant, L. 


Handel Coll., Southampton 
Waterlooville Coll., Cosham 
The Southend Gram. N. 
Grain, S., Shoreham: Oliver,G.s, Marzate Comm. S. 
Highbury Park S., N.| Ollier, A. Manchester Warehousemen 
& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 


Lincoln,J. New Coll., Harrogate, ORivant,C.W. Belper Grain, 8. 
Lister, F. Cliftonville Coll., Margate) Ollivier, A. Jersey Modern S., St. Heliers 
Littleboy,V.H. High S. for Boys, Nerwich} Osment, J.J. Cliftonville Coll., Margate 
Lloyd, A.L Taunton School] Oxley,C,. New Coll., Harrogate 


Long, B.C. Ryde House Comm. S., Ripley 
Lowe, A. Southampton Boys'Coll.& High S.| Paine, E.V. 
Lowe, H.F. Ellesmere S., Harrogate} Pallant, N.K. 
Luck, F.W. Palliser, H. The Haughton S, York 
Sonthdown Coll., Willingdon, Eastbourne! Palmer, D. Argyle H., Sunderland 
Lueder,O.J.H. Manchester Warehousemenj Palmer, H G. Clair-Val S., Faldouet, Jersey 
& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Huline) Palmer, W.B. St. Aubyn’s, Woodford Green 
Luton,C.A. Parker, R.O. Herne Bay College 
All Saints’ Choir S., Clifton, Bristol) Parris, W.H. 
Oxenford H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
Macdonald, P.St.Catherine’sColl., Richmond] Patteson, W.W. New Coll., Harrogate 


Steyne S., Worthing 
Richmond Hill Schoo) 


Mackenzie, T.J. New Coll., Harrogate} Pearse, W.P. 
Macklin, H. Tauntou Sehool Mannamead S. Walmer H., Mannamead 
MacLachlan. K.A. Wilmslow Gram. S.j Peirce, A.R. Richmond Hill School 


Maleolin, W.R. Hutton Gran. S.| Penney, P.W. 

Mareh, R. Licensed Victuallers’ S., Lambeth Licensed Vietuallers’ S., Lambeth 

Marett,E.S. Peters. W. Arlington Park Coll., Chiswick 
Oxenford H., St. Lawrence, Jersey] Phillips, H. L. Taunton School 

Mark,D.S. New Coll, Harrogate] Phillips, R.C.G. Preston Gram. S., Brighton 

Marriage, T. Northgate S., Bury St.Ediimnuds, Pierce,S. Hutton Gram, 3. 


Marshall, A. Wilmslow Gram. S.I Pierce,T.G.L. St. Leonard's Coll. N. 
Marshall, C.E. W. Pike, H.W. Marvate Comm. S. 

Southport Comm. Coll, & Boys’ See, S.| Pilkington, P. Hutton Gram, S. 
Marshall.G. KE. Grain. N., Shoreham} Pilkington, W.G. Hutton Gram. N 


Marshall, W.H.W. Brunswick H., Maidstone} Piuches, R.T. Seaford College 
Marsh C.H. Manchester Warehousemen| Piper, R.S. Balhae School 

& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Huline} PittieLl, F.A. Manchester Warehousemen 
Matthews, H.M. Priory Coll., Hornsey & Clerks’ Orphan N., Cheadle Hulme 
Me Donvall, A.C. Richmond Hill School] Pontin,S.C. M. Highbury Park S., N. 
McKellar,J. Manchester Warchousemen} Poole, S. RKilgrimol S., St. Anne’s-on-Sea 

& Clerks’ Orphan X., Cheadle Huline} Pope J.R. Cliftonville Coll., Margate 
Meadowcroft, A. Porteous, D.R. KilgrimolS. St. Anne’s-on-Sea 

Clifton Coll., North Shore, Blackpool] Potter, H.T. Northgate S., BurySt. Edmunds 
Meldrum, A.J. KilgrimolS. ,8t. Anne's-on-Sea} Powell, A.L. Arlington Boys’ N., Portheawl 


Merricks,J.G. Swindon High S.| Powell,J. New Coll., Harrogate 
Meyer, R.E. Taunton School] Prideanx, V.F. Taunton Sehool 
Miller, J.H. The Greystones, Scarborough] Prince, M.M. Boys’ Coll. N., Aldershot 
Miller, L.A. Barton S., Wisbech 

Millizan,J.H. Colebrook S., Bognor| Rabbetts,C. H. Raleigh Coll., Brixton 
Milton,J. Mount Radford S., Exeter] Ramsay, W.A. High S. for Boys, Norwich 


Moar, A. J.J. Littleton H., Knowle, Bristol] Ramsden, D.F. 
Moffatt, P. Grosvenor Coll., Carlisle} Ranger,C. A. 

Moles, P.G.F. Bedford H., Folkestone] Raschdortt,C. Boys’ Coll, S., Aldershot 
Monk. N.C. Schorne S., Winslow! Rawlins, Y.T. Manor H., Clapham 
Morecroft,S. Southport Modern S.| Raymanun,H. Lancaster Coll., W. Norwood 
Morgan,B.B. Royal Deaf S., Old Trafford] Record, V.G. Brunswick H., Maidstone 
Morris,C. B. Licensed Victnallers’S, , Lambeth| Reeder,C, Hutton Gram. S. 
Morrison, A. L. Collett H., Bournemouth) Rees, D.L. St. Catherine’s Coll., Richmond 
Morson, V.M. Ryde House Comin. S., Ripley] Reidpath, A.S. Balham Schoo} 


Commercial Coll., Acton 
Cliftouville Coll., Margate 


Mortimore, L. Penketh School! Relfe, W.E. St. Leonard's Coll. S. 
Morton, E.R. Hutton Gram. Si Rendell, S.J. St. Auhyn’s, Woodford Green 
Moss, D.H. Brunswick H., Maidstone] Rerrie,H.G. Cliftonville Coll., Margate 
Mourant,G. Jersey Modern S., St. Heliers| Rhoades,G. H. Monkton H., Streatham 
Moyse,M. Brentwood High S.| Rigden,G.S. TolHington Park Coll., N. 
Munday,A.V. Riley, B.W. Tollington Park Coll., N. 


Oxenford H., St. Lawrence, Jersey| Roberts- Wray, K.O. St. Peter's S., Lee 


Tollington Park Coll., N.| Robilliard, A. 


Collegiate S., Tavistock 
Robinson, H.D. New Coll., Harrogate 
Robson, W.R. The Greystones, Scarborouzh 
Rogers, H.W. The Modern S., Gravesend 
Rondel, A.C. 

Harleston H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 


Royce,S8. Clifton Coll., Harrogate 
Rudge, A.E. Mary Street H., Taunton 
Russell, K. Priory Coll., Hornsey 
Sale,O. Grosvenor H., Wokingham 


Sanders, A.R. Arlington ParkColl.,Chiswick 
Sanders J.N. Gram. S., Shoreham 
Sanderson,G.W. Bai tou S., Wisbech 
Sayers, R.W. — Preston Gram. S., Boighton 
Scanlan, W.F. The Douglas S., Cheltenham 
Scholefield, H. Manchester Warehonsemen 

& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
Scholes, H. 

Clifton Coll., North Shore, Black pool 
Sharples,C.Y. 

The High S., South Shore, Blackpool 
Shaw, D.B. 

Clitton Coll., North Shore, Black pool 
Shirley, T.K. Grain S., Shoreham 
Shorney, E. Taunton School 
Simmons, E.M. Manchester Warehousemen 

& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadie Hulme 
Simonsen, T.C. Colebrook S., Bognor 
Sinclair,G.8. Ryde House Comm, S.. Ripley 
Sinclair, W.K. Ryde House Comm. S., Ripley 
Slape,G. B. Taunton School 
Slater, W. L. Manchester Warehousemen 

& Clerks’ Orphan S , Cheadle Hulme 
Smith, A.H. The Modern S., Gravesend 
Smith, B.C. Clair-Val S., Faldouet, Jersey 
Smith, C B. St. Anbyn’s, Woodford Green 
Nmith, E-J. West Eud S., St. Heliers, Jersey 
Smith, J. H. 

Southport Comin. Coll. & Boys See. 8. 
Smith. R. Private tuition 
Sunth,5.C. Conunercial S., Maidstone 
Smith, W.F. 

Licensed Victuallers’ S., Lambeth 
Smithdale,N.V. High S. for Boys, Norwich 
Solly,A.R.J. St. Aubyn’s, Woodford Green 
Springate, R.D. 

Oxenford H., St. Laurence, Jersey 
Stanford,C.L. The Modern S., Gravesend 
Steele, J.W. Kilgrimol S5., St. Anne s-on-Sea 
Steell J.D. 

St. Joseph's R.C. Boys’ 8., Islington 
Steer, L.H. Herne Bay College 
Steward,J.H.C. Anerley Colleze 
Stone N.N. The Modern S., Gravesend 
Sutton,O. Highbury Park S., N.! 
‘Swann, E.J. The Modern S., Gravesend 
Sweetland, S.E. Manor H., Clapham 
Sweetzer, W.J. 

Bradley High S., Newton Abbot 
Symonds, F.J. Neaford College 


Schorne S., Winslow 
Taylor, D. Taunton School 
Taylor, E. D. Eton H., Southend-on-Sea 
Tavlor,G.D. Arlington Park Coll., Chiswick 
Tee, G.W. Oxenford H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
Terheggen, H. Grosvenor Coll., Carlisle 
Terry, J.E. New Coll., Harrogate 
Thatcher, E.H. Drayton H., Newport 
Thomas,G. R. Sherwood S., Woolwich 
Thomas, H.A. 

Sonthport Comm. Coll, & Boys’ See. 8. 
Thompson,C. B. South Norwood Collee 
Thorne, H.R. Ryde House Comin. S., Ripley 
Tibbs, J.A. Highbury Park S., N. 
Tidd,L.J. Arlington Park Coll., Chiswick 
Tims, RJ, Manor H., Clapham 
Towell,W. Ryde House Connan. N., Ripley 
Trimen,A.E. Brunswick H., Maidstone 
Tneker,G.B. Kelvin Coll., Penarth 
Tucker, W.F.C. St. Leonard’s Coll. S. 


Tattam, H.R. 


GIRLS. 


Abram,M.M. 
Adatins, M.V. 
Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 


Milton Lodge, Fleetwood) Aslin,G.E. Crouch End High 8., Hornsey 
Atherton, M.M. 
Royal Masonic Inst., Claphain Junction 


Adilain, W.E. Alexandra Coll., Shirley} Austin, V. 
Anderson, N.M. Brentwood, Southport The Convent S., Clifford, Boston Spa 
Andrew, P.C. 


The Bonhains, St. Leonards-on-Seaj Bacon,S. Collingwood Coll., Lee 
Andrew,R.E. Bagnall,G.E. M. Orton Coll., Coleshill 
Gosberton Hall Coll., nr. Spalding} Bailey, M. Manchester Warchousemen 
Andrews,E. Highfield 8., Croydon & Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
Andrews,O.M, Glenthorne S., West Ealing] Baker,E. L. Belair Girls 8., Herne Hill 
Ashworth,R. Girtonville Coll., Aintree} Baker,G. Norma S., Waterloo 
Aslan,N. Baker, W. Lee Coll., Eastbourne 
English High S., Pera, Constantinoplel Ballantyne, B.M. Park ParadeS., Whitley Bay 


Barbey,D.A. 

Licensed Victuallers’ Girls’ S., Lambeth 
Barker, F. St. Mary’s Coll., Barnes 
Barnes, L.1. Alexandra Coll., Shirley 
Barrett, M.H.L.T. Western H., Nottingham 
Barton,G. K. Moseley High S. for Girls 
Beale,K. Wiltshire Road S., Brixton 
Beckwith, A.G. CrouchEndHighS.,Hornsey 
Beilby, D. 

The Convent S., Clifford, Boston Spa 


Best, M.C. Westcliff S., Southport. 
Bestwick, M. West View 8., Alstonetield 
Billson, W.R. Whitville Coll., Nottingham 


Bishop, K.H. Valetta H., Saltash 


Tutfee,S.E. The Modern S., Gravesend 
Tuhan, N.C, Priory Coll., Hornsey 
Tuhan, V.C. Priory Coll., Hornsey 
Tunnard, F.U. Barton S., Wisbech 


Turner, H.W. The Modern Coll., Harrogate 
Turpin, W.H. Raleigh Coll., Brixton 
Turvey,J.H. Penketh School 


Utting,O.K. High 8. for Boys, Norwich 
Van Heel, TA. Monkton H., Streatham 
Vanghan, R.L. Manchester Warehousemen 

& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
Veale L.P. Eton H., Southend-on-Sea 


Verrall, L.G. Commercial S, Maidstone 
Vinson, H.W. Taunton School 


Wade, G.G. °* Eton H., Sonthend-on-Sea 


Wade, R. The Hanehton N., York 
Walker,J.H.W. Gram. S., Shoreham 
Walker, J.L. Gram. S., Shoreham 


Walker, P.S. R. 
Walters, E.J. 
Bradley High S., Newton Abbot 
Walters, J.E. Bradley High 8S., Newton Abbot 
Walters, W.J.G. Manor H., Clapham 


Gram. 8., Shoreham 


Walton, H. New Coll., Harrogate 
Walton, R.N. Penketh School 
Warburton,E. Manchester Warehousemen 


& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
Ward, A.R. Highbury Park N., N. 
Watertield, B.E. Boys’ Coll. S., Aldershot 
Watson, A. 

Sonthport Comm. Coll. & Boys’ Sec. 8. 
Watt, J.A. Gram. S., Shoreham 
Way, G.R. Westmont, Newport 


Way, J.E. Taunton Sehool 
Way, R.A. Cliftonville Coll., Margate 
Webb,J. 


Southport Comm, Coll. & Boys’ See. 8. 
Webb V.A. Hilleroft S. for Boys, Mortimer 
Weeden, F.M. Brunswick H., Maidstone 
Weekes, F,A.C. St. John's Coll., Brixton 
Welch,G. Westbury H., East Southsea 
Weller, F. Ryde House Comin, S., Ripley 


White, CAV. Brunswick H., Maidstone 
White, H.V. Clifton Coll, Harrogate 


The College, Beccles 
Highbury Park S., N. 
Southport Modern S. 

50 High Street, Taunton 


White, L.N. 
White WJ. 
Whitehead, J. 
Wickenden, H.J. 
Wickens, W.J E. 
Ryde House Comm. S.. Ripley 
Wigtield. W.M. Tollmgton Park Coll., N. 
Wild, R.E. Ryde House Comm. S., Ripley 
Willets, L.J. The Southend Gram. S. 


Williams, A.E. Taunton School 
Williams,C. South Norwood College 
Williains.C. Swindon High S. 
Williams, L.C. Riehmond Ledge, Torquay 
Williams, R. Richmond Lodge, Torquay 


Willson, C.V. 8t. Anbyn's, Woodford Green 
Wilmiot,A. Richinond Lodue, Torquay 
Wilson, A.R. Hutton Gram, S. 
Wilson, H.J.A. The Douglas S., Cheltenham 
Wilson, R.L. Gram. S., Shoreham 


Winte: burn, R. Ellesmere S., Harrogate 
Wise, A.H. Eton H., Southend-on-Sea 


Withers, A.S. Manchester Warehousemen 
& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 


Wood,C.C. Priory Coll., Hornsey 
Wood, F, New Coll., Harrogate 
Wood Greaves, M. The College, Beccles 
Woodman, W.P. 


Licensed Victuallers’ S., Lambeth 
Wood ward, E.G. Taunton School 
Worrall, F.J. Southport Modern S. 
Worrali, S.C. Cliftonville Coll., Margate 


Wright, L.H. Westbury H., East Southsea 
Young,S. Eastcote S., Broadstairs 
Blackford, E. Alexandra Park College 


Blankley, D.M. Hollygirt, Nottingham 
Bond, H.G. Queen’s S., Cliftonville, Margate 
Bower, I.L. Luttengate, Stoke Newington 


Boyce, B.J. Park Coll., Tottenham 
Bradbury,G. Saxenholme, Birkdale 
Bradley,C.K. 


Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
Bradshaw,C. E. Saxenholme, Birkdale 
Bray brooks, D. Camden H., Biggleswade 
Bridge, B. Hightield Coll., Bispham 
Britton, D.A. St. Helen's Coll., Seven Kings 
Bromley- Davenport, D. Private tuition 
Brooker, 1. Lee Coll., Eastbourne 
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GIRLS, Lower Forms—Continued. 
Brooks, D.G. 

Licensed Victuallers’ Girls’ 8., Lambeth 
Brown, E.R.A. Hillside S., Leigh-on-Sea 
Brown, M.I. Private tuition 
Brownjohn, E.M. SouthFarnborongh High S., 
Brownscombe, H.M. 

Maindee Lawn S., Newport 

Bnesnel,N. TheCrownS.,St Martin's, Jersey 

Bullock,G. H. Sherwood S., Woolwich 
Bushell,G. 

The Convent S., Clifford, Boston Spa 

Butler, E. Drayton H., Newport 

Butler,G. North End High 8., Portsmouth 


Batler, W.E. South Farnborough High S. 
Carlisle, K.A. Manchester Warehouseinen 

& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
Carter, D. Drayton H., Newport 
Castelli, M.N. 


English High S., Pera, Coustantinople 
Chandler, L. 

Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
Chapuis, M.M. 

The Convent, Palace Gate, Exeter 
Clark,D. 

Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
Clark, H.I. Maindee Lawn S., Newport 
Clarke, H.M. Manchester Warehousemen 

& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Huline 
Clegg, W.M. Oriel Bank High S., Davenport 
Clement, D.A. University H., Nottingham 
Cobley,B.H. 

Licensed Victuallers’ Girls’ S., Lambeth 
Codlin, E. 

Grosvenor House High S., Cricklewood 
Coenca,F. 

English High S., Pera, Constantinople 
Cole, D.M. F.G. Grain. S., Holsworthy 
Collins, D.E. Hillside Modern S., Wealdstone 
Condell, K.M. Hemdean H., Caversham 
Counor, D. Private tuition 
Consterdine,M.G. Highfield S., Pendleton 


Coombe, B. The Lindens, Melksham 
Cooper,M. Highfield S., Pendleton 
Corbett, D. Drayton H., Newport 
Coulson, M.J. 


Royal Masonic last., Clapham Junction 
Covington, M. Ryde House Comm, S., Ripley 
Cowell, F. E.C. 

Licensed Victuallers’ Girls’ S., Lambeth 
Cranstone,C.R. Private tuition 
Crawford, M.F. Belair Girls’ S., Herne Hill 
Crowcroft,E. Manchester Warehousemen 

& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
Crowther, A.S.A, Metteld, Southport 


Crowther, E.M. H. Mettield, Southport 
Daggett, D.A. The Grange S., Ealing 
Dalınedico, E. 


English High 8., Pera, Constantinople 
Davey, W. 
Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham: Junction 


Davidson, A.M. The Grange S., Ealing 
Davidson, L. Manchester Warehousemen 


& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
Davis, D.A. Highligh H., St. John's, S.K. 
Woodhouse Hall S., Leeds 
Grosvenor H., Wokingham 
de Breanski,R.8. 

Cony. de la Mére de Dieu, Molesey 
Defriez, D.B. 

Licensed Victuallers’ Girls’ S., Lambeth 
Denham, E.M. Havelock H., Southsea 
Dent,O.C. French Protestant S, 

Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
Dernerssessian,S. V. 

English High S., Pera, Constantinople 
Devine, F.N. Ballure H., Gt. Crosby 
Dewhurst, E. Manchester Warehousemen 

& Clerks’ Orphan 8S., Cheadle Hulme 
Dibble, L.H. Ryde House Com. S., Ripley 
Dickson, J. Gram. S., Holsworthy 
Dodimead, D.M. Camden H., Biggleswade 
Douhkovetzky, A. 

English High 8., Pera, Constantinople 
Dowler, L.E. Westcombe, Brighton 
Drew,R. Harley S., Hereford 
Dryerre,M.D. Oakover Girls’ S., Burnham 
Duft, L.J. Ballure H., Gt. Crosby 
Dutfett, B. 

The Misses Richardson's S., Petersfield 
Dutħeld, F. M. Alexandra Park Coll. 
Dunford, N. Newcastle House HighS., Lewes 


Duukley,0.»M. Clare H., Northampton 
Dymock,M. Camden H., Biggleswade 
Dyson,C.S. St. George's H., Doncaster 
Dyson, M.L. St. George's H., Doncaster 


Easton, D.A. 

Elisworth, E.R. 
Ryde House Comm. S., Ripley 

Elvidge,G.M, Finsbury Park High S. 


Belle Vue, Saltash 


Fairhurst, V.M. Brentwood, Southport 
Farrow, V.M. HillsideModern S., Wealdstone 
Faulkner, D.V.E. 
The Old Gram. S., Stoke Golding 
: Saxenholime, Birkdale 
Field,G. Saxenholine, Birkdale 
Field,I.M.A. 

Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
Flatt, LB. 


Glenarm Coll., Hfordi Judd, D.A. 


Fletcher, H.M. 


Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction |Judd, K.H. 


Fletcher, M.L. Manchester Warehousemen 

& Clerks’ Orphan §., Cheadle Hulme 
Flowitt,D. St. George's H., Doncaster 
Ford. E. Grosvenor H., Wokingham 
Fordham, K. Mazenod Coll., Kilburn 
Forgie,E.G. Park Parade S., Whitley Bay 
Forsyth, W.J. 

Cranbury High 8. for Girls, Southampton 
Fowles, R.K. Maindee Lawn S., Newport 
Fox,G. Temple 8., Aylesbury 
Fraser,G.E. Roanoke Coll.S., Palmer's Green 
Frearson, N.L. 

Steyne High S. for Girls, Worthing 
Frost, M.S. Oakover Girls’ 3., Burnham 


Galimidi, A. 

English High S., Pera, Constantinople 
Gallie, B.L. Ashton H.,St.Clement’s,Jersey 
Gardener, B.E. Havelock H., Southsea 
Garner, A. Temple S., Aylesbury 
Garnett, K. Edentield S., Withington 
Gedrych,N.F. St. Margaret's, Cardiff 
Gelbtlauin,G.M. Woodhouse Hall S., Leeds 
Gelbtlauni, G.Y. Woodhouse Hall S., Leeds 
Gildersleeve, B.S. 


Gimblette M. 

Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
Golby,E.A. Crouch End High S., Hornsey 
Guode,G.E. Western H., Nottingham 
Goodman, M.B. CastleHallS., Northampton 
Gosling, M. 

Grosvenor House High S., Cricklewood 
Gosling, V. 

Grosvenor House High 8S., Cricklewood 
Greenway, K.E.M. 

St. Michael's Avenne 8., Nerthampton 
Griffin, W. Temple 8., Aylesbury 
Griner, D.T. Leslie H., Cheshunt 
Grindey, H.M. West View S., Alstonetield 
Grose, M.G. The Roystons, Peuge 
Gurney, H.M. London Coli., Goodinayes 
Guy, i. The Convent S. Clifford, Boston Spa 


Hamilton,M.E. 

Alexandra Coll., Westcliff-on-Sea 
Hamon,M. L. Helvetia H., Jersey 
Hargreaves, M.B. Woodhouse Hall §., Leeds 
Harper,E.1. Castle Hall S., Northampton 
Harris, F.S. 

Holmwood Coll., Westcliff-on-Sea 
Harris, M. Ashton H., St. Clement's, Jersey 
Hartridge, W. Temple S., Aylesbury 
Harvey, M.McN. Girtonuville Coll., Aintree 
Heasler,M. Ryde House Comm. S., Ripley 
Heaton, T.E. H. Olton Coll. for Girls 
Heaver,M. Newcastle House High S., Lewes 
Henderson,J.T. 

Crouch End High 8., Hornsey 

Hesketh, A. L. Highfield Coll., Bispham 
Higgins, E.M. 

St. Michael's Avenne S., Northampton 

Hilditch,E.M. Manchester Warehouseman 

& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 


Hill, B. L.G. Alexandra Park College, N. 
Mill, D. Temple S., Aylesbury 
Hill, G.A. St. Margaret's, Carditf 


Hitching,B.M. Manchester Warehousemen 
& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
Hodge, M.M. Mettleld, Southport 
Hodkinuson,L. Manchester Warehousemen 
& Clerks’ Orphan S , Cheadle Hulme 
Holland, A. 
The Convent S., Clifford, Boston Spa 
Holmes,0O.S. 

English High S., Pera, Constantinople 
Hosking, D. Gaisford H., South Brent 
Howard, B.S. Alexandra Coll., Shirley 
Humphreys, E.J. 

St. Margaret's High S., Forest Gate 
Hunt, D.M. Manchester Warehousemen 
& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 


Hunter,M. Hill Croft S., Bentham 
Hurley, O.M.  Oakover Girls’ S., Buruham 
Hutchins, D.M. Southend College 
Hutton, A.M. Alexandra Coll., Shirley 


Ingle, E. Cumberland H., 8toke Newington 
Instone, E.A. Conway H., Farnborough 
Ireland, W.A. 

English High S., Pera, Constantinople 


Jackson, A.E. 

St. Michacl’s Avenue S., Northampton 
Jamieson, A. L. 

English High S., Pera, Constantinople 
Jaqnes, R.L. Hillside S., Leigh-on-Sea 
Jay, A l. 

Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
Jay. LF. D. Collingwood Coll., Lee 
Jennings, R. Private tnition 
Jespersen, T. Westoe High S., South Shields 
Jillings, W.E. Alexandra Park College 
Johnson, DM, Ballure H., Gt. Crosby 
Johnson, E.W.K. Hillside S., Leigh on-Sea 
Jolinston, RV.G. Milton Lodge, Fleet wood 
Jones, D.G. 

St. Margaret's High S., Leigh-on-Sea 
Jones, M.V. 

Licensed Victuallers’ Girls’ 8., Lan. beth 

Temple 8., Aylesbury 


Cornwallis High S., Hastings I 


Judd,G.B. 


Keates,A.D. Ryde House Comm. S., Ripley 


Keeling, L.M. Private tuition 
Kelsall,G. M. Penketh School 
Sidd, A.M. Oakover Girls’ S., Burnham 
Kidd,G.W. 


Licensed Victuallers’ Girls’ S., Lambeth 
King,G.E. Alexandra Coll., Westcliff-on-Sea 


King, M. 
Liceused Victuallers’ Girls’ S., Lambeth 


Kirk,D. St.Mary Church High S., Torquay 
Kirkby, E.M. The Grange S., Ealing 
Kitchiner,I.M. Camden H., Biggleswade 


Lacey,G.M. Hillside Modern S.,Wealdstone 
Lamont,A. Met field, Southport 
Langford, J.W. Harley S., Hereford 
Larkin,N. Newcastle House High S., Lewes 


Larsen, O.F. Castle Hall S., Northampton 
Latham, D.E. Manchester Warehousemen 


and Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Huline 
Laybourn, L.E. University H., Nottingham 
Leach, M.E. 

Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
Lee, F.M. rivate tuition 
Girtonville Coll., Aintree 

Brentwood, Southport 

French Protestant S., 
Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
Leigh, E. Ashton H., St. Clement's, Jersey 
LeSeelleur, H.M. RoyalBayH.,GoreyVillage 
Lewis, D.K. Lulworth H., Caerleon 
Lewis, E.M. Gelliwastad S., Pontypridd 
Liddell, A. M.E. Park Parade S., Whitley Bay 
Lock,O.G., West View S., Alstonetield 
Lombardo,0. 

English High S., Pera, Constantinople 
Longshaw,I.G.M. 

Chulmleigh, Cliftonville, Margate 
Lorimer, B.D. 

St. Michael's Avenue 8., Northampton 
Loveyrove, B.D. Minton H., Padworth 
Luckner, E. Hollygirt, Nottingham 
Ludgate, E.C. Oakover Girls’ S., Burnham 
Ludgate,I.G. Oakover Girls’ 8., Burnham 


Lefever, A.M. 


Mabbett.G. Temple S., Aylesbury 
Malson,G. Metfield, Southport 
Marke, A.V. Oukover Girls’ S., Burnham 
Markham, E.M. 


Gosberton Hall Coll., nr. Spalding 


Marshall,E.M. Orton Coll., Coleshill 
Martin, D.M. Woodside, Hastings 
Maitland, N. Brentwood, Southport 
Marx,C.E.B. 

Queen’s S., Cliftonville, Margate 
Marx, L.F.L. 


Queen’s N., Cliftonville, Margate 


Matthews, J.G. Cranley H., Muswell Hill 
Mawson,P. 8t. George's H., Doncaster 
Mayes, E.M. Camden H., Biggleswade 


McFarlane, A. Maindee Lawn S., Newport 
McPherson, B. 

Portland Rd. Preparatory S.. Edgbaston 
Medealf, D. Grosvenor Ë., Wokingham 
Meek, M.A. 

Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
Meriton, E. Grosvenor H., Wokingham 
Michael, M.C. Harley S., Hereford 
Middleton, K. Temple S., Aylesbury 
MiN. L.M. Gram. 8., Holsworthy 


Millington, A. Ashlea H., Northampton 
Milis, D.R. 

High-Trees Coll., West Southbourne 
Millward, B. A. 


Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
Mitchell, A.R. Hollygirt, Nottingham 
Moore,R.W. 

Holmwood Coll., Westcliff-on-Sea 
Moorehead, M. Penketh School 
Morgan, D.M.G. Gelliwastad S., Pontypridd 
Morgan, J.M. 

St. Michael's Avenue 8., Northampton 
Morton,G. Temple S., Aylesbnry 
Morwood, A. St. George's H., Doncaster 
Mounsey, F. B.L. 

Breck Coll. S., Poulton-le-Fylde 
Mountain, P.K. 

English High S., Pera, Constantinople 
Mourant, M.F. St. James’ Ladies’ S., Jersey 
Munday, E.E. 

Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
Munden, L.M. E. 

Licensed Victuallers’ Girls’ S., Lambeth 
Murehie,J.M. Western H., Nottingham 
Murray, D.M. Hill Croft S., Bentham 


Neel A.T. 
Nicholls,G.C. M. 
Steyne High S. for Girls, Worthing 
Nicol, E.F, Ballure H., Gt. Crosby 
Noel LJ. Royal Bay H , Gorey Villaze 
Noël, M. Les Landes H., Faldouet, Jersey 
Norton, E.M. Private tuition 


Helvetia H., Jersey 


Oakden, M.D. Highaims Park S., Hale End 
O'Brien, E.M. Margate Ladies’ Coll. 
O'Donnell, E. 

The Convent S., Clifford, Boston Spa 
Oldershaw, K. University H., Nottinghaw 
Organ, E. Drayton H., Newport 


Girtonville Coll., Aintree {Orrell, M. 
Temple S., Aylesbnry }Owen,J.M. 


Highfield Coll., Bispham 
Steyne High 8. for Girls, Worthing. 


Palmer, D.W. Cavendish Coll. ‚Clapham Park 
Papadopoulo,A, 
English High S., Pera, Constantinople 


Papworth,E.K. Southend College 
Partitt,W. St. Helen’s Coll., Seven Kings 


Parker,E.L. Harley S., Hereford 
Parker, V.&. Southend College 
Parkinson,H.T. Milton Lodge, Fleetwood 
Patten, M.B. Hill Croft S., Bentham 
Pelling, D. Newcastle House High $., Lewes 
Pensam, LV. 
Holmwood Coll., Wertcliff-on-Sea 
Peters, D. Mettield, Southport 
Phillips, D.L. 
Licensed Victuallers’ Girls’ S., Lambeth 
Phillips, M.E.L. 
St. Michael's Avenue S., T ae 
Phillips,N.M. Olton Coll, for Girls 
Pickthorn,C.L.M. Hill Croft S., Bentham 


Poule, E.M. Southend College 
Pople, A.M. Oakover Girls’ S., Burnham 
Porrett Po, Salisbury H., Plymouth 
Port, {.M. 


Portland Rd. Preparatory 8., Edgbaston 
Probert, T.M. St. Margaret's, Cardiff 
Pryce-Rosser,G. Gelliwastad S., Pontypridd 
Pullen, M.E. 

Cumberland H., Stoke Newington 
Purdy ,M.C. Mauchester Warehousemen 
& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 


Ivy H., Hanwell 
Chichester H., Mortimer 


Quigley, D. 
Quumbuseh, M. 


Rainford,A.C. Manchester Warchousemen 
& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 


Randall, E. Penketh Schook 
Ransome, O.A. Penketh Schoo) 
Rawnsley, A.M. Woodhouse Hall S., Leeds 
Rea, E.F. Park Parade S., Whitley Bay 
Read, E.M. Ashlea H., Northampton 
Reading, C.R. Hemdean H., Caversham 
Redgate, Z.M.M. Hollygirt, Nottingham 


Reeves, M.B. Sunnyland, Henley-on-Thaines 
Retfell, C.M. Ryde House Comm. S., Ripley 
Reid,D. Manchester Warehousemen 
& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
Ridgway, D.L. Manchester Warelhousemen 
& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 


Ritchie, V.E. Belair Girls’ S., Herne Hill 
Rive, B. de G. Helvetia H., Jersey 
Roberts, E. Alexandra Coll., Shirley 


Roberts, E.G. The Coll., Nightingale Lane, 
Wandsworth Common 


Roberts, M.W. Girtonville Coll., Aintree 
Robinson, M, Hill Croft. 8., Bentham 
Roothain,C, Southend College 


Rosier, M.S. 
Ross, V.M. 
Russell, P.E.M. 
Holinwood Coll., Westclitf-on-Sea 
Private tuition 


Girls’ S., Wanborough 
Streatham Modern Coll. 


Ryley, Y. 


Sachtler, K.G.N. 
Cavendish Coll., Clapham Park 


Sadzrove,E. R. Bourne H., Eastbourne 
Salt, A.M, Finsbury Park High S, 
Saunders, D.E. Girls’ S., Wanbeurough 
Schwartz, B. Finsbury Park High S. 
Scott, W.B. 


St. Mary Church High S., Torquay 
Scudamore, F.M.S. Lulworth H., Caerleon 


Sentt, M.C. Minton H., Padworth 
Sequeira, S., Mettield, Southport 
Seward, W. Grosvenor H., Wokingham 
Sharpley,C.H. 


Gosberton Hall ColL, nr. Spalding 
Sharpley, K. L. 
Gosberton Hall Coll., nr. Spalding 
Shaw, A.M. West View S., Alstonetield 
Shaw,G. Newcastle House High 5., Lewes 
Shileock, E. 
Grosvenor House High 8., Cricklewood 
Shrewsbury, D.G. 
Slieu Chiarn S., Northampton 
Sinon, A.O, Ashton H., St. Clement's, Jersey 
Simon,C.o. 
Chestnut Farin, St. Mary's, Jersey 


Simpson, F.W. Drayton H., Newport 
Sindall, M.A. University H., Nottingham 
Sisk,V. Bourne H., Kastbourne 
Slater, F.M. Drayton H., Newport 
Slater, J. St. George's H., Doneuster 
Sleeman, A.M. Gram. 8., Holsworthy 
Sleeman, bk. M. Grain. S., Holsworthy 
Smith D. Temple S., Aylesbury 
Smith, F. Royal Deats., Old Trattord 
NSmith. L. Oriel Bank High S., Davenport 
Smith, L.M. I. D. Private tuition 


Sinith, M. L. 

Licensed Victuallers’ Girls’ S., Lambeth 
Smith, M.M.H.  Gaisford II., South Brent 
Sinith, P.M. Private tuition 
Smith, WM. Cornwallis High S., Hastings 
Snowdon, E. Oriel Bank High SN., Davenport 


Souter, P.M. Highfield S., Croydon 
Spencer,G.M. Hemdean H., Caversham 
Spencer, J. Girtouville-Coll., Aintree 
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GIRLS, Lower Formus—Continued. 
Springate,J.R. 

Les Landes H., Faldouet, Jersey 
Stedinan,D.M.F., © Lulworth H., Caerleon 
Steediman, L. 

The Convent S., Clifford, Boston Spa 
Stephenson, W. 
Westoe High 8., South Shields 
Stevens, E E. 

Licensed Victuallers’ Girls’ S., Lambeth 
Stidston, U. Gaisford H., South Brent 
Stid will, M.L. 

Girls’ & Boys’ Prep. S., Staplehay 
Sturgeon, A.M. Glenarin Coll., llford 
Syneros, M. 

English High S., Pera, Constantinople 


Talbot,C.M. 


Thompson, M. M. 
Tillson, M. Belle Vue H., Holbeach} Walker,M. 
Trevitt, M.D. Olton Coll. for Girls, Walker, W.B. 


Tucker, A.G. Sunnyland, Henley-on-Thames; Walinsiecy,E. 


Tunnard, A. 


Gosberton Hall Coll., nr. Spalding, Walsh, N. 


Turk,N. Newcastle House High S., Lewes 


Upton, A.K. Orton Coll., Coleshill 
Vahan,M. 

English High S., Pera, Constantinople 
Venus,M. 

Grosvenor House High 8., Cricklewood 
Vinio,D.V.R. The Grange S., Ealing 


Waddington,A. Manchester Warelhousemen 


Reagill B., Bath! Walker,D.E. Dudley H., Stoke Newington 


Higlhtield S., Croydon 
Orton Coll., Coleshill 
Manchester Warehousemen 
& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Huhne 
Manchester Warehousemen 
& Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme 
Ward,E. M. 
The Bonhams, St. Leonards-on-Sea 
Webb, L.R. 

Evelyn High S., Upper Holloway 
Webster, M. Somerville H., Northampton 
Weeks, E.M., Castle Hall S., Northampton 
Welch, W.E. Ebley H., East Putney 
Wells,C. 3. HoluuwoodColl., Westcliff-on-Sea 
Wells, F.E. Holmwood S., Sidcup 
Welton,G.E. 

Alexandra Coll., Westcliff-on-Sea 


Wilber, M. Manchester Warehousemen 

& Clerks’ Orphar S., Cheadle Hulme 
Wilcock, F.C, St. Mary’s Coll., Barnes 
Wilkinson, E.D. Park Parade S.,WhitleyBay 
Williams, Dona Springtield S., Stockport 
Wiliiams, F.M. 

Royal Masonic Inst , Clapham Junction 
Williams, I.M. 

Holmwood Coll., Westcliff-on-Sea 
Winter,B.L.M. 

Licensed Victuallers’ Girls’ S., Lambeth 
Winter, K.E. St. George's H., Doncaster 
Wood, D.L. 

Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction 
Woodhams,F. Private tuition 
Woodhais, M. Private tuition 
Wood,K. Collingwood Coll., Lee 
Woodiuan, M. 


Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction & Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme] White, L.M. Olton Coll. for Girls Licensed Victuallers’ Girls’ 8., Lambeth 


Tanner ,O. Bourne H., East bourne] Wade,C.E. Whiting, E.E. Ryde House Comm. S., Ripley] Wright, R. Ryde House Comm, S., Ripley 
Thomas,A.M. Gelliwastad S., Pontypridd Royal Masonic Inst., Clapham Junction] Whittaker, A.F. L. Private tuition] Wright Noble, D. 293 Park Road, Oldham 
Thomas, F. M. Southend College} Waldero, V.E. Wilber, K. Manchester Warehousemen 


Thomas,J.G. St. Margarct’s, Cardiff Glenthorne S., Redland, Bristol & Clerks’ Orphan S., Cheadle Hulme Yeoman, D.M. Alexandra Coll., Shirley 


HISTORY MAPS. 


FIRST SERIES. SECOND SERIES. 
. Roman Britain. Jnset—The Wall. 7. Scotland in 1603. Inset — Clans 11. Ancient Greece and the ÆŒgean. 14. Europe at the time of the Third 
. England before the Norman Con- and Families of Scotland. Jnset—Athens and the Piræus. Crusade, a.D. 1190; Europe at 


quest. 8. Celtic Ireland before the Anglo- | 12. Ancient Italy. Inset — The City e ae of Charles V, 


. England under Edward I. Norman Conquest. iciaeee= of Rome. 15. The Discoveries of the Fifteenth 
. England under the House of Ireland after the Conquest. 13. The Roman Empire at the Death and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Tudor, 9, Ireland under the Tudors. Inset of Augustus, Inset — The 16. Europe at the Time of Louis XIV; 


—The Plantations and Settle- Empire in the Fourth Century. 


ments in Ireland. 


10. Canada, the United States, and 
West India Islands, 


Europe under Napoleon. 


Size 30 x 40. 
Price on Cloth, Rollers, and Varnished, 5/= each Net 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION HISTORICAL ATL AS. Size, 5 by 73 in. 


OF W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S Prioe, 1s. 6d. net, 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED, 


6 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, EC.; AND AT EDINBURGH. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


Complete Sets 


Of all the Papers set for each Examination can also be had as 
follows :— 


CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION. 


All the sets for the Midsummer and Christmas Examinations from 
Midsummer, 1882, to Christmas, 1910 (except Midsummer, 1892, 
= Midsummer, 1895, Midsummer, 1896, Midsummer and Christmas, 
i 1900, Midsummer, 1901) (52 sets). 
| Price 6d. each Set, net; by Post, Tid. 
The Preehand Drawing Copies sct for 18 First Class, 
25 Second Class, and 31 Third Class Examinations may be had, 


. France in 1429. [Insets — France 
in 1154 and France in 1360. 

. Scotland in 1306. Jnset—Scotland 
under David I. 


The Collected Papers | 


In the following subjects of the Certificate Examination may be had — 
separately. . 


Price 6d. each Part, net; by Post, 7d.:— 


*ARITHMETIC. Part I, 1876 to 1890. Part II, 1891 to 1900. 
Part III, 1901 to Mids. 1910. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Part I, 1876 to 1886. Part II, 1887 
to Mids. 1891. Part III, Xmas. 1891 to Mids. 1895. Part IV, 
Xmas. 1895 to Xmas. 1898. Part VI, 1902 to 1905. Part VII, 
Mids. 1906 to Mids. 1910. 


ENGLISH HISTORY. Part I, 1876 to 1889. Part II, 1890 to 
Mids. 1896. Part III, Xmas. 1896 to Mids. 1902. Part IV, 
Xmas. 1902 to 1907. Part V, 1908 to Mids. 1910. 


GEOGRAPHY. Part I, Mids. 1876 to Mids. 1890. Part II, 
Xmas. 1890 to Mids. 1901. Part III, Xmas. 1901 to Mids. 1910. 


*ALGEBRA,. Part I, 1876 to 1891. Part II, 1892 to Mids. 1900. 
Part III, 1900 to Mids. 1910. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY. Part I, 1876 to 1889. Part II, 1890 
to 1895. Part III, 1896 to 1900. Part IV, 1901 to Mids. 1905. 
Part V, Xmas. 1905 to Mids. 1909. 


price 2d. each copy, or 1s. 6d. per dozen; and also 


The Outline Maps for the Second and Third Classes at the 
last twenty-eight Examinations, price 1d. each Map, by post 13d. ; 
or 9d. the dozen, by post 10d. 


PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 


All the sets for the March and September Examinations from 
March, 1882, to September, 1910 (58 sets). 


Price 6d. each Set, net; by Post, Td. 


LOWER FORMS EXAMINATION. 


All the sets for the Midsummer and Christmas Examinations from 
Christmas, 1899, to Christmas, 1910 (except Christmas, 1900, Mid- 
summer, 1901, Midsummer, 1902, Midsummer, 1906) (19 sets). 

Price 3d. each Set; by Post, 33d. 

The Preehand Drawing Copy set for sixteen Examinations may 

be had, price 2d. each, or 1s. 6d. per dozen. 


FRENCH. Part II, 1889 to 1895. Part III, 1896 to Mids. 1902. 
Part IV, Xmas. 1902 to Mids. 1910. 


LATIN UNSEENS. Part I, 1886 to 1894. 
1903. Part III, 1904 to 1909. 


MUSIC (1883 to 1906). 


Part II, 1895 to 


* Answers to the Arithmetic and Algebra Papers can be had, price 18. each. 


HODGSON, 89 FARRINGDON STREBT, E.C. 


FRANCIS 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS BY A. K. ISBISTER, M.A, LL.B. 


Sixteenth Edition, with Map. 12mo. 


CESAR’S COMMENTARIES on the GALLIC WAR. 


BOOKS I-V. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 

a Vocabulary of all the Words in the Text, and 
Easy Reading Lessons for Beginners ..............0655 price 3s. 6d. 
BOOKS I-VII. do. do. 4s. 6d. 
Do (without the Reading Lessons) ......... 4s. Od. 


Twenty-fifth Edition. 
BOOK I (with Vocabulary, Reading Lessons, &c.) ... ls. 6d. 


Fourteenth Edition. 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Books I. to III. With 
Notes, Vocabulary of all the Words in the Text, and a Series of 
Easy Reading Lessons for Beginners. Designed as a First Greek 
Reading Book in Schools. 


Tenth Edition. 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 


THE ILLUSTRATED PUBLIC SCHOOL SPEAKER 
AND READER, based on Grammatical Analysis, comprising a 
choice Selection of pieces for Reading and Recitation, annotated for 
Expression, Emphasis, and Pauses, and illustrated by Diagrams and 
Figures exhibiting to the eye the appropriate gestures and positions ; 
to which is added a selection of Greek, Latin, French, and German 
Extracts, suitable for ‘‘ Speech Days ’’ at Public Schools. 


Eleventh Edition. 12mo, price 1s. 6d. 


PIRST STEPS IN READING AND LEARNING: 
a Reading-Book for Beginners, designed to utilize the time of those 
learning to read, by presenting, in a series of Easy Reading and 
Writing Lessons, a First Course of Scripture and English History, 
Geography, English Grammar, Spelling, and Arithmetic, inter- 
spersed with Moral Lessons and Simple Poetry for Repetition. 


New Edition. 12mo, price 1s. 6d. 


LESSONS IN ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSIVE 
READING FOR BOYS, based on Grammatical Analysis; with 
a choice Selection of Extracts for Reading and Repetition, classified, 
a portion of Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Deserted Village,’’ set out into Principal 
and Subordinate Sentences, illustrating the theory of Emphasis and 
Pauses. 


New Edition. 12mo, price 1s. 6d. 


LESSONS IN ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSIVE 
READING FOR GIRLS, based on Grammatical Analysis; with 
a choice Selection of Extracts for Reading and Repetition, classified, 
under heads for practice in various styles of Reading, and annotated 
for Expression, Emphasis, and Pauses, and the Analysis of Sentences, 
with the figure [of a Girl] showing the proper attitude in Reading. 


Nineteenth Edition. 16mo, 1s. 6d. ; or, in Two Parts, price 9d. each. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND 
COMPOSITION, including the Analysis of Sentences, simplified 
for Beginners. 


Tenth Edition. 12mo, price 6d. 


A FIRST BOOK OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, GEO- 
GRAPHY, AND ENGLISH HISTORY. With Arithmetical 
Tables, Dates, &c. 


Sixth Edition. 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 


THE COLLEGE EUCLID: Comprising the First Six and 
portions of the Eleventh and Twelfth Books read at the Universities. 
Chiefly from the Text of Dr. Simson. With a new arrangement of 
the Figures and Demonstrations; the Enunciations of the Pro- 
positions separately for Self-Examination, apart from the Text; 
Notes and Questions on each Book; and a Series of Geometrical 
Problems for Solution, from the most recent University Examina- 
tion Papers. 


Fifteenth Edition. 12mo, price 2s. 6d. 
THE SCHOOL EUCLID: Comprising the First Four Books. 
With Questions, Geometrical Exercises, &c. 


THE SCHOOL EUCLID, BooxsI & II. 
Exercises, &c. 12mo, price 1s. 6d. 


THE SCHOOL EUCLID, Book I. 
12mo, price 1s. 


With Questions, 


With Questions, &c. 


New Edition. 12mo, price 9d. 


THE COLLEGE AND SCHOOL EXAMINER IN 
EUCLID, containing the Enunciations of all the Propositions in 
the College and School Editions, Questions on the Definitions, 
Arithmetical and Algebraical Demonstrations of the Propositions 
in Books II and V, and a large collection of Geometrical Problems 
for Solution. Designed for Class and Self-Examination, and 
adapted to all Editions of Euclid. 


Third Edition. 12mo, price 1s. 6d. 
PIRST STEPS TO EUCLID: Comprising the Propositions 


of Book I, prepared for writing out, with the recapitulation of the 
steps of the Demonstration appended to each. Forming a Text- 
book for the above. 


Fifth Edition. Two Quarto Copy-Books, price 6d. each. 
THE GEOMETRICAL COPY-BOOX. Arranged for 


writing out the Propositions of Euclid in the Abbreviated and 
Symbolical Form adopted in the Universities and Public Schools. 


New Edition. 18mo, price 9d. 
THE ELEMENTS OF BOOE-KEEPING, by SINGLE 


and DouBLE Entry; with Practical Explanations and Exercises 
on the most useful Forms for Business. 


4to, ls. each. 
ENGRAVED ACCOUNT BOOKS. Ruled and Interleaved 
for copying. 
No. I. Business Forms, 1. Bills of Parcels and Book Debts. 


2. Invoices. 3. Account Sales. 4. Receipts, 5. Pro- 
missory Notes and Drafts. 6. Bills of Exchange. 


No. II. Day-Book and Cash-Book. 
No. III. Ledger, Index, and Balance Sheet. 


London: LONGMANS & CO., Paternoster Row, B.C. 
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A NECESSITY TO EFFECTIVE SCHOOL WORK. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


A Complete Encyclopedia in One Compact Volume. 


A NEW ACHIEVEMENT IN DICTIONARY MAKING. Never before has so 

much information been gathered between two covers. Upwards of 400,000 words and 

phrases are defined in the New International (a greater number than in any other 
Dictionary). The definitions are aideu by no less than 6,000 Illustrations. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL represents the fruit of ten years’ work on the 
part of a large body of trained specialists and an expenditure of £80,000. 
A FEATURE OF SPECIAL INTEREST is the new Divided Page. By 
the use of this ingenious device—entirely new in lexicography—it has been made 
possible to include twice the amount of information which was contained in the 
old *‘ International ’’ without materially increasing the size of the volume. 
THE NEW IN- 
TERNATIONAL ON RECEIPT OF THIS COUPON or a post 
is undoubtedly the a mentioning The Euucai tondi Times, Messrs. 
l t, t 2 (LL will send, gratis an st free, specimen pages 
plete awl ree and a copy of the I ilustrated Booklet describing the 
b formative dictionary NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


in existence. This 
sweeping statement can 
readily be tested by any 
conscientious searcher who 
will devote a single half-hour to 
the examination of the new book. 


‘A 


LARGEST STOCK Now Ready. A New and Revised Edition of 


of SECOND-HAND DE FIVAS’ NEW GRAMMAR 
School, Classical, OF FRENGH GRAMMARS. 


ENLARGED BY THE ADDITION OF CAREFULLY CHOSEN 


Mathematical, and GRADUATED FRENCH TEXTS FOR 
. . PREPARATORY RHADING AND TRANSLATION. 
Scientific Books 


Foolscap 8vo, 474 pages, price 2s. 6d. (KEY, 3s. 6d.) 


H “ This is perhaps the best known French Grammar in the country. Having used 
in London. it ouien, we Gai speak in the highest terms of its all-round excellence.””— 
Peachers’ Aid. 


ORIENTAL MANUALS AND TEXT-BOOKS. 


HINDUSTANI STUMBLING BLOCES. Being Difficult Points 
in the Syntax and Idiom of Hindustani explained and exemplified. By Lieut.- 
Col. D. C. PHILLOTT, Secretary, Board of Examiners, Calcutta. 140 pages, 
crown 8vo, 48. 6d. net. 


HOW TO LEARN HINDUSTANI. A Manual for all Students 
and a Guide to the Lower and Higher Standard Examinations. By Major 
F. È. H. CuaPpMan, 366 pages, crown 8vo, 7s. 64. net. 


-HINDUSTANI POCKET VOCABULARY. Urdu 
BOUGHT. E P Character. Containing 2,200 useful words in classified lists. By 
Major F. R. H. CHAPMAN. 32mo, 28. net. 


HINDUSTANI FOR EVERY DAY. By Col. W. R. M. HoLROYD, 
formerly Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. Royal 8vo, 324 pages, 8s. net. 


THE SYNTAX AND IDIOMS OF HINDUSTANI. A 
Manual of the Language; consisting of Progressive Exercises in Grammar, 
Bending, and Translation, with Notes, Directions and Vocabularies. By M. 
KEMPpSON, late Director of Public Instruction, N.W. Provinces. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlar:ed. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


M. . CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON will forward on application a Cata- 
ligus. of Text-books and Manuals for Sludents in Oriental Lunguages, many of 
which are used aa Text-books for the Examinations for the Indian ivil Service 
and the Indian Army ; also as Class-books in Colleges and Schools in India. 


J. POOLE & CO., 


104 Charing Cross Rd., 


AND 


2 Manette Street, Soho, 
LONDON, W.C. 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. ALL INQUIRIES ANSWERED 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C., and 121a Victoria Street, S.W. 


: Pri i ingsway, Londc: . W.C.: and Published by FRANCIS Hopason, 89 Farringden Street, B.C. 
London: Printed by C. F. H.opason & fion, 2 Nort Ruo ee tak rons ey PCN aA 7 
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Journal of the College of Wreceptors. 


Vol. LXIV.] New Series, No. 599. 


MARCH 1, 1911. 


Members, 6d.: hy Post, Vd. 


Mem he Monthly, price. ta Non. 
Annual Subscription, 7a. 


OLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.) 


MEMBERS’ MEETING. 

The next Monthly Meeting of the Members will take 
place on Wednesday, the 22nd of March, at 7 p.m., 
when a Discussion will take place on “ Vocational Edu- 
cation; or, The School as a Direct Preparation for the 
Work of Life.” 


Members have the privilege of introducing their 
friends, 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


The First Course of Lectures (Thirty-ninth Annual 
Series), by Prof. J. Anams, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., on 
** The Psychology essential to Etficient Work in School,” 
commenced on Thursday, February 9th, at 7 p.m. 

This Course will to a certain extent prepare for the 
Examinations of the College in connexion with the Asso- 
cinteship, the Licentiateship, and the Fellowship; but 
its main purpose will be to present the facts of Psycho- 
logy in such a way as to enable the teacher to make use 
of them in the practical work of the School, The work 
will be so arrunged as to give the students an opportu- 
nity of comparing the results of their experience with 
the latest results of psychological research into educa- 
tional processes. The Lectures will be illustrated by 
frequent references to the work in all classes of Schoo's. 

e Fee for the Course is Half a Guinea. 

The Lectures will be delivered on Thursday Evenings 

at 7 o'clock, at the College, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


For Syllabua, sce p. 138. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Diptomas. — The next Summer Examination of 
Teachers for the Diplomas of the College will com- 
mence on the 28th of August, 1911. 


Practicai Examination for Certificates of 
Abili to Teach.—The next Practical Examina. 
tion will be held in May, 1911. 


Examination of Foreign Teachers for 
Certificates of Proficiency in English. 
—These Examinations may be held at any date. 


Certificate Examinations.—The Midsummer 
Examination for Certificates will commence on the 
27th of June, 1911, 


Lower Forms Examinations. — The Mid- 
summer Kxamination will commence on the 27th of 
June, 1911. 


Professional PreliminaryExaminations. - 
These Examinations are held in March and September. 
The Autumn Examination in 191] will commence on the 
5th of September, 


inepection and Examination of Schools. 
—Inspectors and Examiners are appointed by the 
College for the Inspection and Examination of Public 
and Private Schools. 


The Regulations for the above Examinations can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary. 


C. R. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 
Bloomsbury Square. W.C. 


USV ERSHA OF ST. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are strongly 
commonest as suitable for those who are or intend to 


teachers. 

Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Birmingham, 
Blackburn, Brenton, Bristol, Cardiff, Croydon, Devon- 

rt, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Inverness, Leeds, 

iverpool, London, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, 8t. Andrews, Sheffield 
8 and several other towns. 
regarding the Examinations may be ob- 


Information 


tained from the BBCRETARY L.L.A. Scheme, The 
Andrews. 


University, St. 


HE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE R.A.M. anv R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and Novembe) 
at all Centres.. In Practical Subjects in March-April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November-December also. En. 
tries for the November-December Examinations close 
Wednesday, October 18th, 1911. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B), 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
vis., June-July, October-November, and March-April. 
Entries for the June-July Examinations close Wednes- 
day, May 10th, 1911. 


Specimen Theory Papers set in past years (Local Centre 
or Bchool) can be obtained on application. Price 3d. 
per set, per year, post free. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or R.C.M. for two or three years, 

Syliabuses A and B, entry forms, and any furthe 
information will be sent post free on application to— 

JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Associa, London.” 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For London University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
B Sc.. B Sz. B.D.. 


FREE GUIDE R A 
B z 


on application to 
OLLEGE 


THE SECRETARY. 


(Econ.), 


R PTORR C FOR 
WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
York PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Three Entrance Scholarships (one in Arts and two in 
Science) will be offered for competition in June next, 
viz. :— 

Reid, in Arts, value £30 a vear for three vears. 

Pfeiffer, in Science, value £50 a year for three years. 

Arnott, in Science, value £504 vear for three years. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAT. 


UNIVERSITE DE RENNES (France). 
FRENCH COURSE for FOREIGNERS 
OP BOTH SEXES. 

WINTER TERM: From 16 Nov. to 16 Feb, 
SUMMER TERM: From 1 March to 8 June. 
DIPLOMAS. 

Diplômes de Langue et Littérature Françaises; Doctorat, 


Reduction of 50 % on railway fares from Dieppe or 
Calais to Rennes. Apply for Prospectus to 
Prof. FEUILLERAT, Faculté des Lettres, Rennes. 


ONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
(Incorporated. ) 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LOoNpoN, W. 
Patron: H18 GRACB THE DUKE OF LEEDS. 
Dr. F. J. Kary, Mus.Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
G. AvevusTus HoLmgs, Esq., Director of Examinations, 


EXAMINATIONS, LOCAL AND HIGHER. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION in PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN, VIOLIN, SINGING, ELOCUTION, THE. 
ORY of MUSIC, &c., will be held in London and 
over 400 Local Centres in APRIL, when Certificates will 
be granted to all successful candidates. 

The Higher Examinations for the Diplomas of Asso- 
ciate (A.L.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M.), the Teachers’ 
Diploma (L.C.M.), and Fellowship (F. L.C.M.) take place 
in JUNE, JULY, and DECEMBER. 

NEw LocaL CENTRES may be formed; application 
for particulars should be made to the Secretary. 

SCHOOL CENTRE examinations may also be arranged, 
Details in the special School Syllabus, 

SYLLABUS for 1911 is NOW READY, and, with 
Annual Report and Forms of Entry, may be had of the 
SECRETARY. 


In the Educational Department students are received 
and thoroughly trained under the best Professors at 
moderate fees. The College is open 10 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. 

A COURSE of TRAINING in Pianoforte and Singing 
for Teachers is held at the College. 

A SHORT SERIES of Lessons ın special Subjects may 
be had at Vacation and other times, 


T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 
ERMAN TUTOR, highly educated, 


diplomas, references, &c., many years’ experience 
by Direct Method, wishes Post in School as German 
Tutor, Grammar, Swedish Gymnastics, Music, Draw- 
ing, &e. Free, end of July.—Herr HERMANN HUHN, 
Erzsebet korut 23. IV. 19. Budapest VII. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATIONS. 


FREE GUIDE 


TO 


MATRICULATION, 


With the most recent Examination 


Papers and Articles on Text-Books, 


AND FREE GUIDES TO THE 
HIGHER EXAMINATIONS, 


Post free from the Secretary, 


University Correspondence 
College, 


C, BURLINGTON -HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE, 
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PRIFYSCOL CYMRU. UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 


"RHE TWENTY-FIRST MATRICU- 

LATION EXAMINATION will commence on 
Monday, dune 26th, 1911. Particulars may be obtained 
from the REGISTRAR, University Registry, Cathays 
Pork, Cardiff, from whom forms of entry ean: e obtained. 
Application for entry forms must be made not later 
than Monpay, May 29th, 1911, 


PRIFYSCOL CYMRU. UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 
rOWO PRICE DAVIES SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS to the University of Wales, each of the 
value of £30 per annum and tenable for three years at 
either the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, or 
the University College of North Wales, Bangor, wll be 
awarded in October, 1911. Particulars and entry forms 
may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, University 
Registry, Cathays Park, Cardilf, 


ENMARK HILL PHYSICAL 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
LONDON, N.E. 
(a) EDUCATIONAL SECTION 
for English and Swedish Gymnastics and Sports. 
(6) REMEDIAL SECTION 
for Massage and Remedial Swedish Movements, 


Principal; Miss E. SPELMAN STANGER, M.B.C.P.E. 
and 8.T.M., Sunray Avenue, Denmark Hill, S.B. 
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BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 


BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C 
Principal: G. ARMITAGE-SM1TH, M.A., D.Lit. 


The College provides Day AND EVENING COURSES 
for DEGREES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, LAWB AND ECONOMICS 
under RECOGNISED TEACHERS OF THE UNIVERSITY, 

SUBJECTS: Classies, English, French, German, Logic, 
History, Geography, Economics, Mathematies, Chem- 
istry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Geology, 

Post-graduate and Research Work in well-equipped 
Laboratories, 

Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


BERDARE HALL, CARDIFF. 


RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


Principal: Miss KATE HURLBATYT. 


Fees £42. 10s., £36, and £32 perannum. College tui- 
tion fees £10 per annum, Scholarships of £25 and £20, 
und Exhibitions of £10, awarded on the result of Seholar- 
ship Examination of University College, Cardiff, to be 
hela in April, Students prepare for the B.A. and 


B.Sc. Degrees of the University of Wales, and a Medical 
School and Department for Secondary, Elementary, 
and Kindergarten Training are attached to the College. 
Students with recognized academic qualifications can 
enter in October or January, for one year’s Secondary 
Training Course. Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Recognized by the Board of Education, by the 
Oxford University Daar for Secondary Training, 
and by the Cambridge Syndicate, 
Principal — Miss CaTHERINE I. Dopp, M.A. 
(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford and London 
Teacher's Diploma and the Cambridge Teacher's 
Certificate, 

FEES... .. for the Course from £65. 

Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with 
a degree on entry. There isa Loan Fund. 


ANTED FOR INDIA.—<An educa- 


tionist with experience as an Editor to supervise 
the preparation of school books. University degree 
necessary, Age 30 to 35. Three years’ agreement. 500 
to 600 rupees per mensem, with prospects. Write in 
first instance to ALTHORNE, c.o. F. P. Baker & Co., 
4and 5 Bond Court, Walbrook, London, E.C. 


ERMAN, formerly student of Berlin 
University. wants situation as ASSISTANT 
MASTER or PRIVATE TUTOR, resident or non- 
resident, at once or next term. Chief subjects: Lan- 
guages and Mathematics. For particulars apply P. E., 
** Educational Times” Office, 89 Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C. 


i HISTORY MAPS. 


i 

? 

i FIRST SERIES. 
Hol. Rowan Britain. Znset—The Wall. 

2 62. England before the Norman Con- 

4 quest, 

HS. England under Kdward T. Norman 
A 4. England under the House of 

' Tudor, 


5, France in 1429 Jusels - France 
in 1154 and France in 1360. 


6. Scotland in 139296. Zuset—Scotland 
under David I. 


7. Scotland in 1693. Inset — Clans 
and Families of Scotland. 


8. Celtic Ireland before the Anglo- 


Ireland after the Conquest. 


9, Ireland under the Tudors. 
~The Plantations and Settle- 
ments in Ireland, 


10. Canada, the United States, and 
West India Islands, 


12. Ancient Italy, 


Conquest, Inset — of Roine, 


of Augustus, 


Inset 


SECOND 


11, Ancient Greece nnd the Egean, | 
Inse(—Athens and the Pirrus. 


Inset — The City | 


13. The Roman Empire at the Death | 
Inset —- The 
Empire in the Fourth Century, 


SERIES. 


14. Europe at the time of the Third 
Crusade, a.D. 1190; Europe at 
the Election of Charles V. 
A.D 1519. 

15. The Discoveries of tha Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries. 

16. Europe at the Time of Louis XIV ; 
Enrope under Napoleon, 


Size 30 x 40. 


Price on Cloth, Rollers, and Varnished, 5/« each Net 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION 
OF W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S 


HISTORICAL ATLAS. 


Size, 5 by 74 in. 
Price, 18. 6d. net. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED, 


6 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.; AND AT EDINBURGH. 


Course, 
subjects, 


free tuition, Prospectus on applieation— 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC (Instituted 1872) 


Chairman of Board: SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: Q. E. BAMBRIDGE, F.T.C.L., F.R.A.M. 
Director ot Examinations: C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 
Students inay enter at any time, and are received for a single subject or the 
Day and Evening instruction, also by correspondence in ‘Theoretical 
Thirty Open Scholarships tenable at the College, entitling holders to 


000. 


is 


The MARCH number of THE 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


the Five-Hundredth issue. 


SH} LLEY FISHER, Secretary, 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 


CAREY'S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,” 


WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 


Post &Svo, cloth, price 7s. 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, STATIONERS’ HALL, LONDON. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


A8 USED BY THE 


CoLLEGE OF PRECHPTORS. 


In strict accordance with the Oollege requirements, and each Sheet 
bears their Watermark, 
Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets... “id 


per Ream, 2s. 
ee oe 960 eo . oe 4s. 


ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
First Class (or Senior), 2d. each; Second Class (or Junior), 4d. each. 
Music Paper, 1s. per 100 sheets. 


(Postage extra.) Remittance should accompany Order. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & CO., Wholesale and Retail Stationers, 
63 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


It contains several Special Articles of note. 
A copy can be obtained from your Book- 
seller for SIXPENCE, or will be sent 
direct from the Office (3 BROADWAY, 
LONDON, E.C.) for EIGHTPENCE 
POST FREE. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 
Prospectuses, Reports, Testimonials, Magazines, &c. 


THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


Telegrams: “ RUPRESS, RUGBY.” Nat. Tel.: 90 Rugby. 


By A. K. ISBISTER, M.A., LL.B. 
New Edition. 18mo, price 9d. 
THE ELEMENTS OF BOOK-KEEPING, by Since 
and DouBLE Enrry; with Practical Explanations and Exercises 
on the most useful Forms for Business. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS & CO., PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 
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NORMAL 


FREE GUIDES. 


These Guides are supplied tis to all who 
mention this paper and state they intend sitting 
for examination. 


Free Guides. 


PAGES 
Oxford & Camb. Local ‘ce 


L.C.P. B “an . 98 
Matriculation (ondon) 92 
Matriculation (Wales 72 
Northern Matric. 60 
Froebel Guide .. 56 
L.L.A. Guide ... 72 
Preliminary Cert. 120 
Certificate ee 100 


Testimonials from hundreds 
of succesaful pupils sent on 
application. 


NORMAL CORR. COLLEGE, 
47 MELFORD Roan, East DuLtwicu, 8.E., and 
110 AVONDALE SQUARE, Lonpon, S.E. 


TUITION BY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


For MATRICULATION, B.A, A.C.P, and 
other Examinations: and for Independent 
Study. 


SUBJECTS. 
Latin. Arithmetic, Mechanics. Botany. 
Greek, Algebra. English. Physics 
French. oman History. Logic. 
German. Higher Math. Chemistry. Psychology 
Economics. Book-keeping. 


THE STAFF consists of Graduates of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, London, Dublin, and Royal Universities, Prize- 
men, &c. 


Intending Students should write fully to the Principal— 
Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. (Lond. & Orxon.), 


BURLINGTON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Birkbeck Bank Chambers, London, W.C. 


ORRESPONDENCE TUITION, 


Classes or Private Lessons in all Subjects for all 
Bxaminations, &c., at moderate fees. 8 i 


for MEDICAL Prelims. and DrpLoma Exams. Many 

recent successes.—F., J. BORLAND, B.A., L.C.P. (Science 

and Math. Priseman), Victoria tori llege, 

28 Buckingham Palace , R.W.: and Stalheim, 
Brunswick Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

ls visited Braminations conducted 

AMBRIDGESHIRE COUNTY 

COUNCIL. 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MISTRESS, 


The Governors will enone proceed to the appoint- 
ment of a HEAD MISTRESS, who will be required to 
take up her duties at the beginning of next Session, in 
September, 1911. 

he salary will be fixed, £150 a year commencing, also 
a capitation grant at the rate of £1 a year for euch of 
the first hundred girls and 10s, a year for each girl over 
and above the first hundred. (The number of girls 
attending the School last term was 267.) 

Candidates must be graduates of a University in the 
United Kingdom, or have such other equivalent qualifi- 
cations as may be approved by the Education Committee 
and the Board of ucation. Intending candidates 
should apply to the undersigned for a copy of the 
“enome, & prospectus of the School, and forms of appli- 
cation. 

A ppiiea ione must be sent in not later than Monday, 
March 13th, 1911, 

Canv-ssing will be deemed a disqualification. 

, AUSTIN KEEN, M.A., 

Cambridge. Education Secretary. 

January 30th, 1911, 


THE 


CENTRAL 
TUTORIAL 
CLASSES. 


(22nd YBAR.) 


MORNING, AFTERNOON, and EVENING 
CLASSES and CORRESPONDENCE and 
PRIVATE TUITION for:— 


ı. MATRICULATION. 


2. INTERMEDIATE and FINAL B.A. 
and B.Sc. 


s. PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY 


(2nd Class College of Preceptors). 


4. A.C.P. and L.C.P. DIPLOMA 
EXAMS. 
by University Graduates in Honours. 
Also Private and Correspondence Tuition 
in separate subjects for Matriculation and 
Degree Examinations. 


Over 2,000 Successes in 20 years. 


Prospectus and all particulars can be obtained 
by applying to the Principal— 
Mr. ALEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.So. (Hons.), F.I.C., F.C.S., 
Vernon House, 
Sicilian Avenue, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C., 


who can be interviewed daily from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Evening interviews by appointment 
only. 


JOINT ACENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, Loxpoy, W.C. 


(Under the management of a Committee appointed hy 
the Teachers’ Guild, College of Preceptors, Head 
Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant 
Mistresses,and Welsh County Schools Association.) 


THIS Agency has been established for 


the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses, 
No Registration Fees are charged to members of the 
above Associations, and their Commissions are reduced. 
Hours for Interviews: 


11 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. ; 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 


When possible, special appointments should be 
" Registrar, Miss ALICR M. FOUNTAIN. 


LAUSANNE. 


ANGLO-SWISS 


ND 


INSTITUTE. 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR SONS OF 
GENTLEMEN. 


Best in Switzerland. Limited number. Special tn- 
dividual attention given to each boy. English system. 
Home life. 

French spoken throughout. 

References: H. W. Faire, Eq., 168 West Hill, Putney 
Heath, London; H.B.M. Consul, A. Galland, Esq., 
Lausanne ; R. Courtneidge, Esq., Shaftesbury Theatre, 
London; &c. &c. 


BOOKS ! 


SECOND-HAND at HALF PRICES! 


Thousands of new and second-hand Books. New at 25% 
Discount. Catalogues free; state wants, Books bought. 


W, & G. FOYLE, 135 Charing Oross Road, London W.O. 


for all Examinations 


and on all Subjects. 


Messrs. 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 


Gducafional Agents, iat 


158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Directors : 
S. A. TRUMAN. F. EB. KNIGHTLEY. 
JAMES HEARD, B.A. 
(Trinity College, Cambridge) 


Telegrams — “TUTORESS, LONDON.” 
Telephone—No. 1136 Oity. 


This Agency is under distinguished patronage, 
including that of the Principals of 
many of our leading Schools. 


A.—EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT. 


(i) ASSISTANT MASTERS & TUTORS. 
MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro. 

duce University and other qualified ENGLISH 

and FOREIGN MASTE and TUTORS to 
Schools and Private Famil 


ilies, 
(ii) ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro- 
duce University, Trained, and other qualified 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LADY TEACHERS 
to Girls’ and Boys’ Schools. ‘ 


(iii) LADY MATRONS AND HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro- 
duce well qualified and experienced LADY 
MATRONS, HOUSEKEBPERS, and HOUSE 
MISTRESSES to Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, 


No charge is made to Princi , and no charge 
of any kind is made to candidates unless an en- 
ement be through this Agency, whep 

e terms are most reasonable. 


B.—SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


A separate Department, under the direct 
management of one of the Principals, is devoted 
entirely to the negotiations connected with 
the Transfer of Schools and Introduction of 
Partners. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, being 
in close and constant communication with the 
Principals of nearly all the chief Girls’ and 
Boys’ Schools in the United Kingdom, to many 
of whom they have had the privilege of acting 
as Agents, and having on their books always a 
large number of thoroughly genuine Schools 
for Sale and Partnerships to negotiate, as well 
as the names and requirements of numerous 
would-be purchasers, can offer unusual facilities 
for satisfactorily negotiating the TRANSFER of 
SCHOOLS, and arranging PARTNERSHIPS. 


No charye is made to Purchasers, and there is 
no charge to Vendors unless a Sale or Partner- 
ship be effected through this Agency. 


All communications and inquiries are treated 
in the strictest confidence. 


C.— PUPILS’ DEPARTMENT. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY have 
a carefully organized Department for the 
introduction of Pupils to Schools and other 
Educational Establishments. No charge is 
made for registration. 


Any rs apt entrusted to MESSRS. TRUMAN & 

ICHTLEY receive prompt and careful attention, 
every effort being made to save clients as much 
time and trouble as possibie. 


Full particulars, will be forwarded, on application. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & COS HISTORICAL LIST. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. 
A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Vol. I: B.c. 55—a.p. 1509. With 173 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
Vol. IT: 1509-1689. With 96 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. Vol. III : 1689-1901. With 109 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4g. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. With 878 Illustrations Crown 8vo, 12s. 
PREPARATORY QUESTIONS ON S. R. GARDINER’S “STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” By R. Somerve tt, M.A. Crown 8vo, 1s. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


With 66 Maps and 22 Plans of Battles, &c. Fcap. 4to, 56s. 
LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY HISTORICAL ATLAS, abridged from S. R. GarpinEr's ‘‘ School Atlas of English History."" Post 4to, 18. 


OUTLINE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. B.C. 55—A.D. 1902. 


With 96 Woodcuts and Maps. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


With Tables, Plans, Maps, Index, &c. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d e Or in Two Parts 2s. each. Part I: To 1603. Part II: 1603-1901. 


LONGMANS’ ES. 


HISTORICAL SERIES. 


By T. F. TOUT, M.-A., Professor of Medieval and Modern History in the University of Manchester. 


Book 1.—A First Book of British History. From the Earliest Times to the * 4 
Death of Edward VII. With 85 Illustrations, 13 Tables, and 25 Maps and Plans 26 


Book II.—A History of Great Britain. From the Earliest Times to the Death oi 
Queen Victoria. With 146 Portraits and other Illustrations, 8 Tables, and 35 Maps and Plans n . 3 6 
(Book II is also issued in Two Parts, 2s. each.) 


Book III—_An Advanced History of Great Britain. From the Earliest Times 
to the Death of Edward VII. With 29 Tables, and 63 Maps and Plans AS O ee aa a . 580 
(Book IIT is also issued in Three Parts, 2s. ‘each. ) 


By LUCY DALE. o 
LANDMARKS OF BRITISH HISTORY. 


With 8 8 Coloured Plates and 72 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


By the Rev. D. MCRRIS, B.A. 


The One Hundred and Seventeenth to One Hundred and Twenty-fourth Thousand. 


A CLASS-BOOK HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


With 24 Historic ‘al Maps and Plans of Battles, and 29 other Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


-o e oe a a ae 


a p ae ee tS 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


YORK POWELL’S EARLY ENG- | GARDINER’S (Mrs.) STRUGGLE 
LAND to the NORMAN CON- ea ae MONARCHY, 


EST. 1s 
CREIGHTON'S Mrs.) ENGLAND 
A CONTINENTAL POWER, 

1066-1216, 9d. 
ROWLEY’S RISE of the PEOPLE 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 


19 Vols., with Maps, 2s. 6d. each. 


AIRY’S ENGLISH RESTORATION | LONGMAN’S FREDERICK the 
and LOUIS XIV. 1648-1678. | GREAT and the SEVEN YEARS’ 


CHURCH'S BEGINNING of the WAR. 


ROWLEY’S SETTLEMENT of the 
CONSTITUTION, 1689-1784. 9d. 


: TANCOCK’S ENGLAND during the 
MENT Whe e nae WARS ee EUROPEAN ee oe ee ' LUDLOW’S WAR OF AMERICAN 
CREIGHTON'S (Bishop) TUDORS , COX’S CRUSADES. INDEPENDENCE, 1775-1783. 
BROWNING’S MODERN ENG- 


Ia a T ARA ERON, 1498- | CREICHTON’'S AGE OF ELIZA- | MCCARTHY'S EPOCH OF REFORM, 


1830-1850. 


LAND, 1820-1897, 9d. 


Epochs of English Histo 


___Volume, with 27 h 27 Tables and Pedigrees and L 23 aps. 


Complete in One 
Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 


10 Vols., with Maps, 2s. 6d. each. 


BEESLY’S GRACCHI, MARIUS, and 
SULLA. 

CAPES'S EARLY ROMAN EM- 
PIRE. 

CAPES’S ROMAN EMPIRE of the 
SECOND CENTURY. 

COX’S GREEKS AND THE PER- 
SIANS. 


COX’S ATHENIAN EMPIRE. 


CURTEIS’S RISE of the MACE- 
DONIAN EMPIRE. 
IHNE’S ROME to its CAPTURE by 


the GAULS., 
MERIVALE’S ROMAN TRIUMVIR- 


SANKEY'S SPARTAN AND THEB- 
AN SUPREMACIES. 

SMITH’S (BOSWORTH) ROME AND 
CARTHAGE: THE PUNIC WARS, 


GAIRDNER’S HOUSES 
CASTER AND YORK 


GARDINER’S THIRTY YEARS’ 
WAR. 


OF LAN- 


mer cay O FIRST TWO 
STUARTS 


GARDINER’S (Mrs.) D NOE RE- 
VOLUTION, 1789-179% 


HALE’S FALL OF THE STUARTS, 
and WESTERN EUROPE, from 
1678 to 1697. 


, JOHNSON’S NORMANS in EUROPE. 


MOBERLY’S THE EARLY TUDORS. 
MORRIS’S AGE OF ANNE. 


MORRIS'S THE EARLY HANO. 
VERIANS. 


SEEBOHM’S PROTESTANT RE- 
VOLUTION. 


STUBBS'S THE EARLY PLANTA- 
GENETS. 


WARBURTON’S EDWARD THE 
THIRD 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row,:London,; BIC! 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST. 
BELLOWS’ NEW FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Being an Enlarged Edition of the Original “Dictionnaire de Poche.” 
Compiled by JOHN BELLOWS. 
Revised and Extended by Wirra Betiows, assisted by Avcuste Marrot, B. és Lettres et és Sciences, Officier de l’Instruction Publique, and 
GUSTAVE Fritzeav, Professeur d’ Anglais au Lycée Hoche, Versailles. 
Crown Svo, 681 pages. Set in clear nonpareil type. Cloth binding. 5g. net. In leather binding, 78. net. 


“It is impossible to praise too highly this model of what a student’s and traveller’s dictionary should be. The information, the arrangement of it, and the type 
setting, are all clear, methodic, and workmanlike.’ — Schoolmaster. 
We have compared this volume with other dictionaries, with the result that we can strongly recommend it.”’— Practical Teacher. 
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The Educational Times. 


A TRIFLING but instructive little incident occurred at the 
nineteenth annual general meeting of the 


g Value of Training College Association held on 
eachers ; i . 
Certificates. December 21. Dealing with the subject 


of the Over-loaded Training College Curri- 
culum, one of the speakers asserted that it is impossible to 
fail at the Board of Education Certificate Examination for 
Teachers. This appears to have shocked the audience, for 
a lady asked how it came about that this was so. She got 
no satisfaction beyond a statement from the chair that cases 
of failure are not unknown. The interesting point is that 
there appears to have been an apologetic and shamefaced 
feeling abroad, for the chairman went on to say that it is 
much easier to fail in those training colleges that conduct 
their own examinations under Article 23 of the Code. 

But does it at all follow that the value of a certificate 
depends on the percentage of those who are ploughed in 
the examination on which it is awarded? Everything 
hinges on whether the examination does or does not follow 
on a regular course of training. A professor has been 
known to boast of the value of the degree of his University, 
on the ground that he ploughed over 50 per cent. of the 
candidates who presented themselves. It does not seem to 
strike such men that they are passing a very severe con- 
demnation on themselves. The speaker at the meeting was 
complaining that, since it is so difficult to fail in the examin- 
ation, it is impossible to get a certain type of student to do 
any work. But the professor who both teaches his 
students and has a predominant share in examining them 
ought to be made to realize that the high percentage of 
failure is capable of an explanation that cannot be quite 
pleasing to his self-esteem. 

As a matter of fact, there is a certain small percentage of 
failures every year among the candidates presented for the 
Board of Education Certificate Examination after a two 
years’ course of training, and quite a considerable plough 
among candidates who go up for the Examination without 
having gone through a course. This is just as it should 
be. There mu»t be something radically wrong with a 
system that takes charge of the future teacher at a very 


. never make teachers. 
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early stage and pilots him through student-teachership and 
training college only to inform him at the close of his career 
that he is unfit for his work. Students who do not do their 
work will naturally fall below the average, but the less the 
training college authorities say about such students the 
better. It is surely the business of the training college 
staff to see that the students work. Itisa little humiliating 
to blame the Board of Education in the matter. Formerly 
the Board did make quite an adequate provision for 
students who fell below an adequate standard, and yet did 
not reach a depth that would warrant their total rejection. 
This took the form of a Fourth Class in the Examination 
and was generally recognized to be practically the mark of 
failure. If an external whip is needed to strengthen the 
training college staffs in their dealing with the students, it 
should take the form of a revival of this disgraceful class 
rather than an increase in the number of failures. 

All this implies that at an earlier stage in the career of 
every candidate for a certificate there has been a practical 
test in the way of giving the young person an experience 
of actual teaching. It is not enough that the student- 
teacher should give so many lessons a week under the direct 
superintendence of an experienced teacher. He must be 
left by himself now and again with a class, if there is to be 
any real test. Fortunately the exigencies of school life 
provide a fair number of opportunities for this independent. 
work. Every now and again a teacher is unexpectedly 
absent, and before a substitute can be found the student- 
teacher is thrust into the breach. This is no doubt bad for 
the class, but under the circumstances the class is bound to 
lose something in any case, so the student teacher's gain 
does nat necessarily involve the class in any loss that could 
be avoided. It is obviously desirable that this practical test 
should be applied as early as possible in the young teacher's 
career. Three months in an elementary school, when the 
student-teacher has just turned sixteen, may make all the 
difference between finding out in time and finding out too 
late. 

The certification of students trained for teaching in secon- 
dary schools gives rise to other, but not dissimilar, problems. 
As a rule, a hopeless case is detected within the first term 
of a post-graduate course of training, and the college stalf 
are usually quite faithful in dealing with students who will 
But a difficulty arises whén students 
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have to be certified on leaving college. The conditions 
under which teachers have to work are so different from 
those under which their practical college work is done that 
it is very dangerous to prophesy exactly how a particular 
student will do in the classroom. So clearly is this 
realized by some of the trainers of teachers that they are 
unwilling ever to give the “ mark of distinction in practical 
teaching” to any candidate, however good. Their feeling 
is that all that can be certified is that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, this student has done admirable work. This 
attitude is reasonable when adopted by an external examiner 
called in to value the work of a candidate on the strength 
of observing a single lesson or at the most two. There is 
some weight in the criticism of such an examiner that he 
is afraid of giving marks for personality rather than for 
real sustained teaching power. On the other hand, the 
regular members of a college staff who have had the student 
under observation for a whole year are certainly entitled 
to give a quite decided opinion on the teaching capacity of a 
candidate, especially if they have, as is getting to be more 
and more the case, kept the young teacher to one class for 
a whole term, and made him (her) responsible for certain 
of the subjects of that class. The more the practice of 
the student in training can be made to approximate to the 
conditions of actual school life, the better the training. 

Thus, it comes about that the most hopeful form of training 
is that which implies a close co-operation between the training 
college and the staff of the school in which practice is taken. 
Hitherto the custom has been for the initiative to come 
from the training college, which approaches a school and 
seeks to have its students practise there. The better plau 
would probably be for the schools to select certain promising 
young teachers, and get the nearest training college to 
undertake the purely theoretical part of their work. Natur- 
ally there must be co-operation between school and college, 
whichever of them takes the initiative. Theory and practice 
must not be kept apart. Finally, what is to hinder students 
in training from receiving a certain salary? Leaving the 
Board of Education and examinations out of account alto- 
gether, there does seem room for a very practical form of 
training shared between school and college. It should 
cover more than a year, in order that the same amount of 
academic work as at present should be done. But the 
practical work would be done under the very best condi- 
tions. There could be no better way of eliminating the unfit 
than by making a certain payment of the student-teacher a 
regular part of the system of training. A certificate after 
such a course would have maximum value. 


NOTES. 


Now that the turmoil of the General Election has ceased 
to absorb attention and all eyes are turned to Parliament, 
the Executive of the National Union of Teachers have 


resumed the question of the supply and demand of certifi-! 


cated teachers. They anticipate that the results of the 
Certificate Examination and the discharge of the existing 
students from the training colleges will repeat the difficulties 
experienced last year. Accordingly they have issued an 


elaborate “Statement and Criticism,” setting forth the facts 
of the supply-and-demand of certificated teachers, and ex- 
amining the policy of the Board of Education on the matter. 
They find that the Board’s prediction, in 1907, of a dearth 
of certificated teachers in 1909 was founded on unjustifiable 
assumptions and inaccurate data and was disproved in 1909. 
They state the results of inquiries made by the N.U.T. in 
1908 and again in 1909, and criticize drastically the attitude 
of the Board in 1910. Then they go on to explain how 
prejudicial is over-supply to collegiate training, to the 
teacher, and to tax- and rate-payers. “ Whether the supply 
of certificated teachers be at this moment needlessly ex- 
cessive or not, whether the amount of unemployment 
amongst teachers be unnecessarily large or not, it is beyond 
dispute that in the training of teachers both rate-payer and 
tax-payer are involved in very considerable expenditure, 
time and money are expended by parents in preparing their 
children for the teaching profession, and, though the in- 
terests thus involved are both large and varied, the Board 
of Education, which materially controls both the supply 
of teachers and the local demand for their services, bas 


i hitherto failed to establish any rational relationship between 


the two.” The indictment is sufficiently strong to attract 
serious examination of the facts. 


Tue political character of Cambridge University appears 
to be markedly Unionist. All the three candidates for the 
seat vacant through the lamented death of Dr. Butcher 
were Unionists of one label or other. The “ official ” Unionist, 
Sir Joseph Larmor, polled 2,308 votes; the ‘ Free Trade” 
Unionist, Mr. Harold Cox, 1,954; and the “ Independent ” 
Unionist, Mr. T. E. Page, 332. The official Unionist majority 
of 354 thus exceeded the total poll of the Independent can- 
didate. The result is no great encouragement to inde- 
pendence. Even the political divagations of Mr. Cox were 
disturbing enough to evoke an official warning in the 
interests of party solidarity. As in another famous case, 
there is much to be said on both sides if this were the place 
to say it; but, at any rate, as things stand, it was gratifying 
to see a schoolmaster making a plucky bid for a University 
seat, with secondary education as the most substantial 
plank in his platform. Mr. Page would, undoubtedly, be a 
most useful educational representative, especially in the 
discussion of the secondary system (or lack of system), 
which cannot be very long delayed; and it seems a great 
pity that such knowledge, experience, and ardour as he 
possesses should not be fully utilized. It may be doubted, 
however, whether secondary teachers are as yet homo- 
geneous enough to carry a special representative into the 
House. Mr. Page will therefore do well to cultivate his 
political affinities in order to find the desired scope for his 
educational qualifications. 
quires to be humoured. 


It is a perverse world, and re- 


Tue education of law students appears to be as unsatis- 
factory and perplexed as the education of other folk. “In 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,” writes a corre- 
spondent of the Times, “ the Inns of Court themselves con- 
ducted the legal education of students and young barristers. 
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The courses of study, not only in the law, but in the practice 
of forensic argument and forensic advocacy, were long and 
arduous.” The Inns, though still conducting legal educa- 
tion, hardly attain nowadays to the comprehensive efficiency 
of that golden age. They provide excellent lectures, which 
no student need attend, though many do; and they set fairly 
searching examinations, which every candidate for call to 
the Bar must pass, though some don’t. Now there seems 
to have come round the periodical spasm of questioning 
whether some more efficient plan cannot be devised and put 
in operation. So the Times correspondent tells us that “ the 
Society of Gray’s Inn have recently adopted a scheme for the 
purpose of encouraging the practice of reading in chambers 
among the members of the Society. They intend to employ 
200 guineas a year...” Yes, but what is 200 guineas 
among so many students? Besides, they are going to aug- 
ment two of their existing scholarships ; and, further, they 
are going to foster, by new regulations, the old practice of 
holding moots. Very good; but all this fails to touch the 
mass of the students. Far be it from us to presume to 
invite the learned Inns to give ear to any suggestion of ours, 
but we may be allowed to express an opinion that is neither 
new nor lightly formed. That opinion is that they should 
abandon their unintelligible isolation and co-operate with 
the University of London, sending their students to the Law 
Faculty of the University for lectures and theoretical studies, 
and taking the men back to their own classes for coucurrent 
or subsequent practical studies—systematic practical studies, 
incomparably more effective than the haphazard, if time- 
honoured, experiences of a barrister’s chambers. With all 
their teaching apparatus and expenditure, the Inns cannot, 
on their present system, either themselves make, or allow 
the University to make, a respectable London School of Law, 
to say nothing of comparison with Berlin, Paris, and Harvard. 
What will the Royal Commission have to say on this clamant 
question ? 


THe higher education in Russia has been in a state of 
considerable ferment during the past month. On Feb- 
ruary 11, the Times St. Petersburg correspondent reported 
that “it is estimated that during the winter throughont 
Russia 1,500 students have been arrested, and 630 trans- 
ported, chiefly to the sub-Arctic provinces of Siberia.” So 
the rest have struck in sympathy. The students make two 
demands: (1) the return of their comrades from rustication, 
imprisonment, and exile; (2) the annulment of the decree 
forbidding meetings within University precincts. On Feb. 
ruary 14, the same correspondent reported that “the great 
majority of the students persist in obstructing the lectures 
despite all measures of repression,” and that “ the colleges 
for girls are almost empty.” Both at St. Petersburg and 
at Moscow, professors have been delivering their lectures 
under the protection of the police or of doorkeepers ; others 
have refused to lecture; some have given up the battle 
and resigned their chairs. One, “the aged Prof. Zhizhilin- 
sky, was so overcome by the presence of armed police 
that he fell down in a fit.” Another, Prof. Markoff, “ has 
been summarily dismissed.” The students of the Women’s 


University, having decreed to strike, were warned that per- 


sistence in their resolution would entail the closing of the 
establishment for three or four years; but, on a referendum, 
the ladies, by an enormous majority, stuck to their guns. 
The Rector, the Vice-Rector, and the Adjoint-Rector, of 
Moscow University have resigned, and the University 
Council have requested the Government to close the Uni- 
versity till autumn. The agitation “is disapproved by the 
Conservatives as mutinous and by Liberals as inopportune.” 
“Tt is difficult to foresee the outcome of this struggle 
between the students and the Government.” 


Dr. Heron C. Bespus, who has been since 1902 the 
Director of the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York, has accepted the appointment of “ Business 
Manager” of the University of Wisconsin. The announce- 
ment has an odd ring: if he had been called “ Bursar” it 
would have been less startling. In any case, the proceeding 
is thoroughly businesslike. The idea is to divide the ad- 
ministrative work with the President, so that the latter may 
concentrate his energies on the academic or teaching func- 
tions, leaving the “ Business Manager” to look after the 
money. The academic and the business faculties are not 
always combined in one person; and in these days business 
capacity is signally necessary in the Head of a University. 
Was not a distinguished President of a University not a 
thousand miles from Wisconsin promptly cashiered a few 
years back at the annual meeting of the trustees because he 
had not succeeded in bringing in more than a million dollars 
during the year? The drastic example might advantageously 
be followed in some other Universities we wot of— pour 
encourager les autres. The University of Wisconsin, indeed, 
is a State institution, but for all that Dr. Bumpus will, no 
doubt, be a sturdy beggar. And, whether or not, the com- 
mercial side of the University administration is important 
enough to demand the undivided services of a most capable 
man. 


SUMMARY OF THE MONTH. 


AT the Mansion House distribution of the prizes and certifi- 
cates awarded to students of the French language and literature 
in the twenty-sixth annual competition conducted by the Soeréts 
Nationale des Professeurs de Francais en Angleterre, the Lord 
Mayor took the chair, and M. Paul Cambon, the Freneh Ambas- 
sador, was present. Before the proceedings began a bouquet 
was presented to the Lady Mayoress by Miss M. A. V. Morgan, 
a student of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, who had won the 
gold medal offered by the Minister of Public Instruction for 
the highest placed girl student. A similar medal for the most 
successful male student was taken by Mr. D. B. Burgoyne- 
Wallace, Cheltenham College. The vases offered by the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic for the institutions showing the 
best results were awarded to the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, 
and the Roval Military Academy, Woolwich. 

At the annual dinner (Caté Royal), M. Cambon occupied the 
ehair, and the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mavoress were present. 
In reply to the toast of his health, proposed by M. Etienne Ruf, 
M. Cambon said he was happy to ree#gnize the steady progress 
made by the Society. During the twelve years that he had been 
in London he realized the advance that had been made in the 
knowledge of the French language, and he regarded the French 
professors in this country as very valuable colleagues, =1nce the 
expansion of the French language in-England contitbuted 
greatly to the rapprochement, between, thertwoypeoples which 
had reached its consummation hy the EntenteCordiate. Just 
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as in the seventeenth century in France there was a struggle 
between the ancients and moderns, there was to-day a trial of 
strength between the advocates of classical French and the sup- 
porters of the speech of the day. They should consider them- 
selves the custodians of the old language, and join with him in 
the view that argot should not be taught in the schools as part 
of modern equipments. The great French people did not con- 
cern itself with these quarrels. The public conserved its own 
language. Their language would endure. and must be respected 
for what it was, because it was that of a literature which by 
reason of its éclat. richness, and profundity was incomparable. 
In teaching young people French it was not sufficient to in- 
culcate the principles of grammar—they must make them feel 
the genius of the French language. In conclusion he proposed 
the health of the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress. The Lord 
Mavor said that he had too profound an admiration for the ex- 
cellence of the French language to attempt to do it violence on 
that oceasion, and he would rather be found halting in his own 
language than degrading theirs. On behalf of the City of 
London he assured them of the appreciation felt for the work 
that they were doing. On behalf of the Minister of Education, 
M. Cambon invested M. Ruf with the palms of an Officier de 
l'Instruction Publique, and Mile Thomas, French Mistress at 
the High School, Brighton, with the palms of Officier d’ Académie. 


A CORRESPONDENT informs the Times that the affairs of the 
London Institution have tor some time past been under the 
consideration of the Royal Commission on University Teaching 
in London, and that it is expected that a report will be issued 
in the course of about a month. This report will contain pro- 
posals the details of which it would be premature to disclose 
at the present time. but of which the effect, if thev are adopted. 
will be to prolong the life of the London Institution and greatly 
to extend its usefulness. An Act of Parliament will probably 
be necessary to give effect to the scheme, which has not vet been 
finally settled. 

The future of the London Institution is (savs the City Press), 
we believe, assured. It will remain in the City, will be ade- 
quately financed, and will, under a proper scheme, form the City 
ollege of the University of London. At the moment nothing 
is definitely settled, but we have reason to believe that its 
effectiveness as a higher commercial educational centre will be 
made very great. The present idea is to include a school ot 
Oriental languages, such as would be useful to those engaged in 
commerce and in work as British officials in the East. In addi- 
tion, facilities will be given for the study of commercial and 
economic subjects. That does not mean that the present Lon- 
don School of Economics will be interfered with. That will go 
on as at present. The London Institution will give prominence 
to higher commercial subjects not at present provided for and 
really so essential to the business community in the City. Com- 
munications with the University are to be opened up and every 
effort made to develop the Institution on lines which would 
make perfect the educational machinery of the metropolis. 


THE future of the Gresham College and the possibility of an 
extension of the usefulness of the foundation are engaging the 
attention of the Court of Common Council. The building in 
which Gresham Lectures had been carried on for many vears 
having become unsafe, the work was transferred to the City of 
London School as an experiment. This, the Corporation mem- 
bers of the Trust report, has proved unsatisfactory, and accord- 
ingly they recommend the rebuilding of the college on an 
extended site adjoining the present site in Basinghall Street 
and Gresham Street. The report, which has been adopted, 
recommends the purchase of an area of 1,220 square feet at a 
cost of over £20,000, which sum includes the acquisition of 
several interests in the property. On the combined sites it is 
proposed to erect a new building with accommodation for lecture 
audiences of five hundred persons, at an estimated cost of about 
£15,000. The whole cost of the purchase and the building will 
be defrayed out of the accumulated funds now standing to the 
credit of the Gresham Estate account, and it is anticipated 
that steps will be taken to carry out the scheme without further 
delay. “We anticipate,” say the committee, “being in the 
near future in a position to take into consideration the question 


of enlarging the sphere of usefulness of the fund in a spirit 
worthy of the great citizen. Sir Thomas Gresham, and on the 
lines of the original foundation.” 


AT the meeting of the Royal Society of Arts (February 1), 
Lord Cromer in the chair, Mr. P. J. Hartog, B.Sc., read a paper 
on “ Examinations in their bearing on National Efficiency.” 
He asked whether it was not possible to test “ general ability,” 
and to separate the ablest candidates by methods involving less 
strain both on the successful and the unsuccessful candidates. 
Would it be possible, without reintroducing the evils of jobbery, 
to follow the lines laid down by Lord Cromer in the Egyptian 
Civil Service, and by Lord Selborne in choosing candidates for 
the Navy? He suggested the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion to deal with the whole question, with a suitable reference, 
such as “to investigate and report upon the methods and efficiency 
for their purpose of examinations carried on by Government 
departments and other public bodies in the United Kingdom ; 
to inquire into the influences of examinations on the previous 
education of candidates ; and to suggest such changes as may 
seem desirable.” The Commission, he said, should be a small 
one. presided over by a statesman with experience of affairs, 
and there should be no attempt to achieve the impossible by 
including in it representatives of all parties concerned. Lord 
Cromer opened the discussion. He compared the merits of 
competition and selection for securing the best candidates for 
any office. The principle of selection, he maintained, if only 
it can be properly carried out, possesses merits superior to those 
of competition. The former may or ought to result in the 
creation of leaders of men. The latter tends rather to produce 
a dull level of mediocrity. Of late vears there has been a ten- 
dency, notably in the military, naval, and diplomatic services, 
to adopt the principle of selection in dealing with all the later 
stages of the careers of public servants more thoroughly than 
formerly. This movement, far from being arrested, should be 
pushed still further. The case of first appointments presents, 
naturally, greater difficulties. Some few years ago it became 
necessary to create a Sudanese Civil Service. In the first in- 
stance, the appointments were practically made by Lord Cromer. 
He found it. he said, a difficult task, but whatever success has 
attended the administration of Egypt during the last thirty 
years has been mainly due to the care which was taken ‘In 
selecting and promoting oftficials. 


THE thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Moral Fducation 
League was held (February 10), at Essex Hall, Strand. It was 
preceded by a lesson by the League's Demonstrator, Mr. J. 
Gould. The Annual Report recorded that Mr. Gould had during 
the past year given demonstration moral lessons all over the 
country before important audiences, including the staffs and 
students of twelve training colleges (denominational and un- 
denominational) and under the auspices of a number of Local 
Education Authorities. The League had opened up during the 
last two years a field of important work in India; and Messrs. 
Longmans were shortly publishing for the League “ Youth’s 
Noble Path,” a book of sixty-two moral lessons for use in India. 
The League is exerting considerable influence abroad and has 
local secretarics in many countries. The annual address was 
delivered by Prof. Lloyd Morgan, who combated the allegation 
that the League’s publications were not based on any definite 
principle. If that meant merely that thev were not narrow in 
their spirit, but were ready to welcome light from anv source, 
it was true; but if it meant that there were no fundamental 
convictions underlying the work of the League, it was false. 
The very existence of the League implied certain convictions : 
that there was a real distinction between good and bad, right 
and wrong ; that children could be taught to see that distinction 
and feel its importance ; and that a systematic method of teach- 
ing was necessary for that purpose. He said that moral edu- 
cation should be preceded by moral training—the establishment 
of good habits in the young—just as we establish them in the 
dog or the horse. Mr. Noda, Professor of Pedagogy in Japan, 
gave a short address dealing with the salient features of Moral 
Education in Japan. 


In their annual report for 1910, the Oxford Delegaey for the 
Training of Secondary Teachers)'state thatthe-same nuniber of 
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students have worked for the diploma in 1910 as in 1909 (70), 
and the proportion of men and women is about the same (34 
and 33). Of these 70 students, 30 entered for the ordinary 
course (18 men and 12 women), and 40 entered for the vacation 
course (18 men and 22 women). There werc also 39 students 
(2 men and 37 woinen) that attended lectures only. Two exam- 
inations were held during the year, in January and June, for 
which 26 students entered (1T men and 9 women), of whom 
17 passed (8 men and 9 women) and one (man) gained distinc- 
tion. The total number of students now training for the di- 
ploma is 17 (9 men and 8 women). Of these it is understood that 
14 (8 men and 6 women) will be recognized by the Board of 
Education for purposes of a grant for the year ending July 31, 
1911. The corresponding number of recognized students in 1910 
was 12 (10 men and 2 women), for whom a grant of £200 was 
received at the end of the past year. As the Board of Education 
pays grants for recognized students in units of £100 for five 
students, no larger grant than £200 will be earned in the coming 
year. One additional recognized student would have raised the 
grant of the coming year to £300. It is certain that an appeal 
will have to be made to the University for at least £200 during 
the vear to enable the Delegacy to meet the expenses of the 
year and carry over an adequate balance in 1912. It is esti- 
mated that about £100 of this sum will be required during the 
first six months of the vear. 


THE class lists of the Cambridge J.ocal Examinations held in 
December last show that the total number of candidates entered 
was 10,584, exclusive of 3,357 candidates examined at Colonial 
centres. In the Senior Examination 911 boys and 1,097 girls 
satisfied the examiners, 95 boys and 13 girls being placed in 
the First Class ; and 494 boys and 182 girls showed suflicient 
merit to entitle them to exemption from one or both parts of the 
Previous Examination. Of the Junior candidates, 1,811 bovs 
and 1,130 girls passed, the numbers of those placed in the First 
Class being 145 and 14 respectively. In the Preliminary Exam- 
ination 1,422 boys and 862 girls passed. The awards of scholar- 
ships and prizes, the examiners’ reports, and the tables showing 
the success or failure of the individual candidates in each sec- 
tion, will be published in March. 


Sır ALPRED Hopkinson, the Vice-Chancellor, presided at a 
meeting of the Workers’ Educational Assoc lation held at Man- 
chester University on January 14. Addresses were given by Prot. 
Sadler, Prof. Chapman, Mr. J. L. Paton, Miss Burstall, and Mr. 
J. R. Clynes, M.P. Prof. Sadler said we lived in the midst of 
the most deeply penetrating educational movement in modern 
English history. In all this movement no factor was more full 
of promise than the labours of the Association, which was doing 
a work of great significance in a fine spirit and with i inspiring 
efficiency. If it continued to grow at its present rate it would 
largely help to change the face of England in a generation. One 
great result of it was that it was bringing a greater intellectual 
sympathy and comradeship between men and women in many 
English homes, but, though we wished to bring a more intel- 
lectual atmosphere into our home life, we must not become dis- 
contented with those who were not intellectual. An almost 
purely intellectual life, Prof. Sadler said, might be one of the 
most unhappy. If we led an over- -intellectual life we became 
over-nervous and self-centred. If we lived a life that was 
purely practical, we were in danger of becoming over-anxious 
and sordid. What we wanted was a life which combined the 
intellectual and practical in due balance. The Vice-Chancellor 
said he thought they all had faith in the same ideals, and they 
were taking the same practical steps to realize them. They must 
always remember that an intellectual life alone would not 
suffice. They at Manchester University did not wish to lead a 
retired and sordid intellectual life alone, uninspired by the 
feelings of warm affection of their fellows. Mr. Clynes said the 
Association’s plans were directed to the development of a scheme 
by which work-people under present conditions could utilize 
their opportunities to the full. The more work-people developed 
their intellectual equipment the better able would they be to deal 
with the difficulties which beset them. The more they used their 

resent opportunities the more forceful would be the demand for 
Increased opportunities and the removal of many unjust con- 
ditions in their industrial life conditions which now operated 
adversely against educational progress. 


Tue Report of the Executive Committee of the Carnegie 
Trust for 1909-10 gives a hopeful summary of the research 
department and a chequered account of the working of the 
scheme of payment of class fees. There were 3,823 benefici- 
aries (the whole number of matriculated students being 7,306), 
and £48,313 was paid in fees, the average being £12. 12s. 9d.— 
the lar gest total payment and the smallest average of the nine 
vears’ working of the scheme. There is left a balance of 
£1,240. lds. Lid. But as the statistics already to hand for 
the present winter session, 1910-11, show an excess of expen- 
diture over the previous winter session, 1909-10, of £2,552. 9x., 
it is unlikely (says the Report) that any credit balance will 
remain at the close of the current year. Indeed, it seems to the 
Committee that a stage has now been reached when it becomes 
their duty to call the special attention of the Trustecs to the 
history of the operation of the scheme in the past and the modi- 
fications that appear to be necessary. “The question now 
emerges, What is to be done when the transactions under 
Claise B show a deficit? Last year a small balance was still 
available. Now it appears that for the current vear, after the 
summer fees are paid, it is possible, if not probable, that there 
will be a deficit ; and what is really urgent is not so much to 
decide in what manner this deficit. if realized, is to be met as to 
face the problem how a recurrence of this dilemma is to be pre- 
vented, remembering that the income of Clause B each year 
stands by itself, any balance, by the express prov isions of the 
Trust Deed, being annually transferred to Clause A,” which is 
concerned with research. “The first step to be taken,” the 
report goes on to say, “is to announce that after the close of 
the current year we cannot continue to pay the fees in full. 
but must avail ourselves of the provision in the Trust Deed to 
pay in whole or in part.” The main objects of the proposals 
now made are: “ (1) to prevent any chance of the fund be- 
coming bankrupt for a longer period than the year now current, 
and (2) to adopt a machinery that may be made effective for 
moro than one occasion if need be.” It is satisfactory to learn 
that, up to September 30, beneficiaries to the number of sev enty- 
five voluntarily refunded the class fees paid by the Trust, 
amounting in all to £1,689. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Our University election is over, to the great. relief of all 
persons concerned. The “ official” candidate. 
Sir Joseph Larmor, was successful, as everybody 
knows, by less than 400 votes majority over 
that trenchant knight of unsupported causes, Mr. Harold Cox. 
Rarely has an election of so lukewarm a temperature occurred 
in the history of the University. When we consider that the 

“ofticial ” candidate of the Unionist party was dumped upon 
the party managers by one single stalwart, and supported by 
a quarter of a hundred personal friends of the said candidate. 
it is amusing to note how the party have voted for science 
against polities. Never has such cross voting been seen before. 
But Sir Joseph Larmor is an able man, and may yet develop 
a turn for polities. 

The M.A. degree has been duly conferred upon the newest 
recruit to the Professoriate, Dr. A. E. Housman. The most 
brilliant prophecies are afloat as to the new Professor. 

The report of the Board of Examinations shows that the ten- 
dency of the pollman is to accept the new dispensation and to 
brush aside the “General” in favour of the “two special” 
arrangement. As prophesied in these notes, a great increase im 
numbers has taken place in the Law and History Specials. The 
results for the year are as follows: Law, 384 candidates, 254 
passes ; History, 403, 250 ; Theology, 288, 230. The specials 
next in order of popularity are Modern Languages, 119, 79 ; 
and Engineering, 106, 72. The new special in Military Sub- 
jects shows well with figures of 74, 56. Geology has the splen- 
did record of 2, 1; while Logic concludes the list with 0, 0. 

It seems that tho authorities are prepared to recognize Cam- 
bridge as a suitable place for training probationers for the 
Indian Forest Service in the near future. But it will be neces- 
sary for us to establish a Forest School ;—we have no forests, 


Cambridge. 
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no Shotover Hill, no Bagley Woods, like the sister University. 
but we must do something. 

The term so far—and it is more than half over—has not been 
enlivened by “ rags,” scandals, or events of any importance. 
The Council of the Senate, taking a hint from the reception of 
their proposals in the Senate, have quietly abdicated their func- 
tions as reformers, and by a curt notice in the Reporter inform 
us of the fact. They are wise. But the day of reform from 
without is coming, and some inquisitive member of Parliament 
will doubtless some dav get hold of a copy of our College and 
University accounts with a view to verifying the grounds for 
the everlasting wails about University pov erty. The body cor- 
porate is wealthy enough, but its funds are allowed to flow in 
the wrong channels. 

The Lents are over. They have been productive of bumps 
above the average and rowing somewhat below the same. 
Seventy-eight bumps were made, one curious point being that 
First Trinity bumped Lady Margaret on the first night and was 
rebumped on the second. while the process was repeated on the 
third and fourth nights—the boats thus finishing as they began. 

The University Boat is going fairly well, but L lovd has once 
more been requisitioned at stroke in order to save Arbuthnot 
from getting rowed out during the heavy preliminary work. 
There is no fear of the crew being left without a stroke, as 
Lloyd, Swann, or Fairbairn eould fill the vacant place at a 
pinch. 

A general slackness seems to have é¢ome over the Football 
sides. The Association XI went under to Oxford in an un- 
accountable wav, while the Rugby XV have fallen easy victims 
to Guy's and Blackheath. Yet we have splendid promise for 
next vear in both departments. 

Mr. J. R. M. Butler has annexed the First Chancellor's 
Medal for Classics. We believe he has now won every possible 
distinction and will svon have to fall back upon the compara- 
tive seclusion of a plain Fellowship at Trinity. 

Tho FitzWilliam Museum is to be opened on Sundays. 

The following dates may be accepted as reasonably probable 
for the May term: May Raees, June 7 to 10; Hawks Club Ball, 
June 9: the larger Balls on June 12, 13, and 14; Degree Days. 
June 17 and 20. We go down on March 18. 


WE (Nature) have received from the honorary seeretary of 
the Association of Teachers in Technical Insti- 
tutions a copy of a letter sent by the Associa- 
tion to the Principal of the University of Lon- 
don directing attention “to the marked inequality of the 
requirements of the examiners for a ‘pass’ in the respec- 
tive subjects” for the intermediate and final Bose. external 
examinations. Tabulated statisties, drawn up by the Association 
from the University Calendar, show that in 1909 the following 
percentages of candidates, entering for the various subjects of 
science in the intermediate external examination, failed : -— 
Chemistry, 46.9; Physics, 30.7; Pure Mathematies, 25.3 ; 
Applied Mathematics, 14.4; Botany, 47.8; Zoology, 28.8 ; 
and Geology, 14.3. The corresponding numbers in ‘the B.Ne. 
examination of 1909 were: Chemistry, 58.5; Physies, 30.5 ; 
Pure Mathematics, 35.4 ; Applied Mathomatics, 42.1 ; Botany. 
33.3; Zoology, 14.3; and Geology, 14.3. The Principal is 
asked to bring these and other points for consideration before 
the Senate and Council for External Students, since, in the 
opinion of the Association, a serious injustice is being done to 
students and teachers. 


London. 


THE various academic bodies composing the government of 
the University of Dublin have made considerable 

Dublin. progress with a large scheme of reform in the 
constitution and administration of the University. 

The changes will be ratified by means of a King’s Lotter, 
which will empower the University and collegiate ‘authorities 
to carry out the necessary reforms. A meeting of the Senate of 
the University was held in Trinity College. to consider the 
clause in the draft of the proposed King’s Letter, which makes 
the composition of the Council as follows :—The Provost, or, in 
his absence, the Vice-Provost, the Senior Lecturer, the Regis- 
trar, two members to be elec ted by the Board out of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, six members to be elected out of the members 
of the Senate by all of the junior fellows of the college and 


those of the Professors of the University and of the King’s Pro- 
fessors appointed to lecture or examine in the Schools in Arts 
voting together; one member to be elected out of the members 
of the Senate by those of the junior Fellows and Professors 
appointed to lecture or examine in the School of Law voting 
together; two members to be elected out of the members of 
the Senate by those of the Junior Fellows and Professors ap- 
pointed to lecture or examine in the School of Physies voting 
together ; one member to be elected out of the members of the 
Senate by those of the junior Fellows and Professors appointed 
to lecture or examine in the School of Engineering voting to- 
gether; four members to be elected out of the members of the 
Senate by the members of the Senate. After an animated dis- 
cussion, the proposed King’s Letter was approved by 15 votez 
to 9. 


A CONFERENCE of representatives of the General Councils of 
the four Seottish Universities. held at Perth, 
has recommended that the Preliminary Exam- 
ination in Arts should consist of three subjects 
on the higher grade standard and one on the lower, or alter- 
natively, two on the higher and three on the lower standard, 
and that the examination should consist of (1) Enghsh, 

(2) another language, and (3) Mathematies, all on the higher 
ant > (4) one subject on the lower standard from the 
following list if not already taken: (a) Latin, (b) Greek, 
(c) French, (d) German, (e) Celtie. or such other language as 
may be approved, (f) Experimental Science. (g) Geography and 
llistory, or, (1) English, on the higher standard. (2) another 
language, and (3) Mathematics, one on the higher and one on 
the lower standard ; (4) two subjects on the lower standard, 
from group 4 ae: It was also decided to recommend that 
the Preliminary Examination in Seience shonld be made the 
same as that for Arts, and that in the case of Medicine the 
standard of entrance should be raised to that of Arts and 
Science as soon as this is practicable. It was further agreed 
to recommend that a new Entrance Board be constituted in 
place of the present Joint. Board which controls the Preliminary 
Exanunations—this Board to consist of twelve members. one to 
be appointed by the Court, one by the Senatus, and one by the 
General Council of each University. holding ottice for five years 
at a time, with a permanent secretary and a central place of 
meeting at Perth. 


Scottish 
Universities. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE LABOUR EXCHANGES. 
By Miss C. M. SPENDER. 


Ir is indeed an epoch in the history of elementary education 
when two great Government Departments issne a Memorandum, 
the thousands of boys and girls who are leaving school every 
signed by both their Heads, in furtherance of the welfare of 
year. The Board of Trade and the Board of Education have 
at last combined to issue advice as to co-operation between 
the Labour Exchanges and the Local Education Authorities. 
This advice is so valuable that it should materially alter and 
improve the child labour market. Many of us, who are not 
experts on the subject. must have mourned over the waste which 
arises from pouring the youth of the country into unskilled 
employments, and from working children before they are physi- 
cally fit. “It is,” says one who has studied the subject deeply, 
“one of the chief sources of the triple problem of unemployment, 
under employment. incapacity for employment.’ Many a teacher 
has mourned over the probable fate of a bright sixth-standard 
boy of fourteen, and has felt that something of really ctfective 
and far-reaching character is needed to help boys and virls on 
leaving school to the choice of a career, and to watch over 
them during the first few years that follow their entry into the 
ranks of workers. Voluntary effort has done a great deal 
through such agencies as Care Committees, Boys’ Club Regis- 
tries, and Apprenticeship Associations, but more than voluntary 
effort is needed. That has been proved by the number of boys 
and girls who have used the Labour Exchanges in order to 
find employment. 

Last vear the Education (Choice of Employment) Act was 
passed in order to empower Local Education Authorities to 
make arrangements to give advice and information, to; any boys 
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and girls under seventeen, by collecting and communicating in- | and then forward it to the new executive officer, whose business 
formation for their benefit. So far so good. That is a great | it will be to find a post to suit the individual child. The same 
step in the right direction, but the Memorandum goes farther | officer will advise and help the juveniles under seventeen who 
than this. It is anxious that these Committees should not act | have left school, and who have applied to the Labour Exchange 
from purely utilitarian motives. ‘We are of opinion,” write | for employment. The children in attendance at continuation 
Mr. Sydney Buxton and Mr. Walter Runciman, “that the | and technical schools will also be assisted by the new com- 
employment of juveniles should be primarily considered from | mittee. Indeed, the Memorandum is of opinion that the present 
the point of view of their educational interests and permanent | Sub-Committees of those schools may well undertake the new 
careers rather than from that of their immediate earning capa- | advisory work. That might be a good thing in many cases, for 
cities.” it is never well to multiply Committees, nor is it always easy 
How is this to be done? Clearly by training the parents in | to find suitable people to sit on such Committees. One thing is 
the first place, for it is the parents who are tempted by high | certain, however—that is, wherever such a Committee exists, it 
wages for the children. When a boy leaves school and can get | will probably do away with all the worst evils of child labour in 
a place as an errand boy at five shillings a week, it is difficult | the district where it has power. It will succour the children of the 
for the father to realize that he is only helping the lad to become | widow; it will prevent children from being exploited for the sake 
a loafer later; but, if there is a committee of skilled menand | of idle and vicious parents; it will make many a thoughtless 
women to advise the parent and to find an opportunity for the | parent consider the real welfare of the child; it will keep an 
lad to learn a trade, or to begin work which will lead to some- ' eye upon the hours a child has to work, the wages it receives, 
thing better, then it is more likely that the parent will be con- | and the treatment meted out to it. Vast opportunities will be 
tent to wait. Under the new Act such committees may be | opened out by the fact that the Board of Trade and the Board 
formed by the Local Education Authority in any place, and the | of Education have consulted together over the welfare of our 
Memorandum implores all Educational Councils to rise to their | youth. 
new responsibilities and use them. The Committee of the Local In conclusion, it may be convenient to describe the particulars 
Education Authority will be in close touch with the Labour Ex- | which are to be included on the form for registration of juvenile 
change, and some of its members will have to possess knowledge | applicants for employment. Anybody who is interested in a 
of the industrial, as well as the educational, conditions of the | young person under seventeen can obtain such a form for him, 
neighbourhood. It will also have to utilize the services not only : The form furnishes information about the school the child at- 
of teachers and of school attendance officers, but of voluntary | tended, the standard he passed. It states whether he was a 
workers. Here is a new sphere for voluntary workers, and one į half-timer and whether he is going to continue his education. 
which should prove of the utmost interest. But the Govern- , It also gives the views of the parent about his occupation and 
ment wisely suggests that it will probably be desirable to give | whether he can be apprenticed ; and it ends by telling the 
such a Committee one executive officer to be a connecting link | Labour Exchange whether the little applicant is willing to 
between the Labour Exchange and the Education Advisory | leave home and take work at a distance. 
Committee and to maintain daily contact between them. At Such a great measure should not be allowed to pass unnoticed. 
present a great deal of the work in connexion with the employ- | The opportunity to better the condition of our wage-earning 
ment of children is done at the schools, and the teachers have | children has been given to us by the Government, but it is for 
often done much extra work in consequence. Under the new | the public to use that opportunity; otherwise both the Act and 
scheme the teacher will only receive and enter any application ' the Memorandum will have been issued in vain. 
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Clouah’s Correspondence Colleae, 


TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 


A.C. P. 


m august T GOS ace. exon. 
THE MOST DISTINGUISHED STUDENT 


was Mr. R. A. WRIGHT, a Member of Clough’s A.C.P. Class, who obtained Honours in Three Subjects. 
At this Exam. ALL THE HONOURS IN ENGLISH were gained by Clough’s Students. 


In Jan., 1 909 A.C.P. Exam. 
THE MOST DISTINGUISHED STUDENT 


was Miss M. A. CURLING, a Member of Clough’s A.C.P. Class, who obtained Honours in Three Subjects. 
At this Exam. THE ONLY STUDENT TO OBTAIN HONOURS IN SCIENCE was a Member of Clough’s A.C.P. Class. 


In Jan., 1 9 1 O A.C.P. Exam., ONE of the 
TWO MOST DISTINGUISHED STUDENTS 


was Mr. A. C. BRIDEN, a Member of Clough’s A.C.P. Class, who obtained Honours in Two Subjects. 
Al this Exam. THE ONLY STUDENT TO OBTAIN HONOURS IN ENGLISH was a Member of Clough’s A.C.P. Class. 


*,* It will thus be seen that Clough’s A.C.P. Students occupied 


FOR THREE SUCCESSIVE YEARS THE MOST DISTINGUISHED POSITIONS IN THE LISTS. 
1911 


1 Jubilee Street, Woodstone, Peterborough, 
February 2, 1911. 

Dear Mr. Clough, —Please find enclosed the receipt for £10, the prize awarded to me for gaining the full 
A.C.P. Diploma at the recent Examination with Honours in Physiology, English Language, and Geography. 

I heartily thank you for the same. I shall always recommend your Classes to those who wish for export 
guidance in preparing for examinations. I have always found that one great feature of your Classes is the 
success with which you anticipate the actual examination questions. Iam convinced that but for the help 
afforded by your excellent tuition I could not have succeeded nearly so well as I have done. I trust that 
the well-deserved popularity of your Classes may continue and steadily increase in the future. 

Thanking you once more for your valuable assistance, 


Believe me, Yours sincerely. 
CHAS. STEVENSON. 


For full particulars of any of CLOUGH’S CLASSES— 
PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE, CERTIFICATE, MATRICULATION, OXFORD 
and CAMBRIDGE LOCALS, A.C.P., L.L.A., and HIGHER FROEBEL, 


Wrtte to— 


THE SECRETARY, CLOUGH’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 


March 1, 1911. ] 
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COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS.—TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA EXAMINATION. 


CHRISTMAS, 


1910. 


Tue Christmas Examination commenced on the 2nd of January, and was held in London and at the following Local Centres :— 
Birmingham, Bristol, Inverness, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Plymouth, Sanday, Scalloway; Gibraltar; 
Dacca, Lucknow, Madras, Ootacamund, and Simla (India); Trinity East (Newfoundland); Cradock and Wynberg (Cape Colony) ; 
Obonoma (S. Nigeria); and New Amsterdam (British Guiana). 


The total number of candidates examined was 447. 


The following are the names of the candidates who passed in the various subjects: (hon.) attached to a name, or to a letter 
denoting a subject, indicates that the candidate obtained Honours in the subject :— 


Theory and Practice. 
of BHducation. 


FELLOWSHIP., 


Barnes, T. S. 
Murray, G. J. 
Williams, H. 


| 
| 
| 


LICENTIATFSHIP. 


Bassford, J. B. 
Bedford, Miss V. E. 
Biss, E. E. 
Border, Miss G. 
Bowden, A. E. S. 
Brown, G. C. 
Chestertield, H. W. 
Collins, E. St. C. M 
Daniel, J 

Dowse, H. 
Durninghaiu, A. C. 
Evans, A. V. 
Evans, E. P. 
Ferraro, J. H. 
Ficming, E. 
Godfrey, M. 
Graham, A. O. L, 
Hughes, J. G. 
Jeffery, E. 
Johnston, H. P. 
Kenyon, E. 
Latham, Miss E. C. 
Lewis, S. C. 
Maryetts, P. A. 
Morgan, E. J. 
Morris, H. H. 
Norton, N. H. 
Partridge, E. F. 
Pollock, G. 
Portass, A. 
Sheckell, N. G. 
Simmonds, G. 
Smith, F. S. C. 
Stockton, W. B. 
Sykes, V. H. 
Tearce, Miss M. R. S. B. 
Thomas, J. I. P. 
Tindle, G. D. 
Tompkins, A. G. 
White, A. 8. 


ASSOCIATESH IP. 


Adamson, 4. G. 
Alford, E. N. 
Appleton, D. T. 
Arnold, T. H. 
Ashton, J. J. 
Aston, F. E. 
Bartlett, C. T. 
Bartlett, H. A. D. 
Beale, Miss E. A. 
Benson, Miss A. J. 
Berks, R. 

Bickle, F. J. 
Birks, Miss J. 
Boxhall, Miss A. 
Bradley, W. L. 
Brooks, H. J. 
Brown, F. C. 
Brown, R. C. C. 
Bryant, Mrs. J. A. 
Bunch, H. W. 
Burden, H. W. 
Calv erley, R. 
Campbell, A. D. 
Campbell, Miss W. M. 
Carratt, H. 
Carter, Miss D. M. 
Chandler, 8. H 
Channon, Miss M. 
Chant, T. W. 
Chinnappa, St. P. 
Clarke, E. H 
Clarke, H. 
Cocker, H. B. 
Cokes, Miss M. B. 


Colborne, Miss E. C. 
Collis, W 
Collister, Miss K. 
Conlin, P. M. 
Cooper, Miss M. L. 
Cundell, T. 
Cunningham, W. 
Datson, A. 

Dav idson, G. G. 
Davies, Miss M. A. 
Davies, R. E. 
Dawe, J. 

Day, Miss A. M. 
Dean, Miss B. 
Douthwaite, T. 

Du Cann, C. G. L. 
Dunn, F. J. 

Dyke, H. G. 
Eades, F. D. 

Field, B. E. 

Foll, Miss K. E. 
Francis, H. J. 
Freeman, A. J. 
Fuller, Miss M. R. 
Galley, R. 

Gee, H. 

Gentry, C. W. 
Gibson, Miss A. L. 
Glaister, J. B. 
Gold, H. 
Greentield, B. A. 
Grittith, R. J. 
Grilliths, Miss E. F. 
Hales, E. G. 

Hall, Miss A. 
Hamm, A. 
Hainmond, T. N. 
Handover, a C. P. 


Hardcastle, H 
Haward, N. P. 
Heyes, J. 
Hider, T. W. K. 
Hill, C. 
Hodgson, J. C. 


Hopkins, Miss A. E. 
Hopkins, Miss M. W. 
Horton, Miss A. H. 
Hudson, A. 

Hule, H. 
liumphreyg, E. D. 
Hurd, Miss P. A. 
Hutton, J. 
Jackson, Miss G. E. 
James, Miss V. L, S. 
Jameson, R. W. 
Jenkins, "Miss E. L. 
Johnson, H. H. 
Jones, D. C. 

Jones, H. M. 
Keane, Miss C. 
Keeley, Mise M. 
Kim ton, Miss G. 
Knig ue C. 

Eee 
Leh. AOA F. O. 
Lingard, A. K. 

Loc kwood, H. 
Lodge, J. L. 

Love, J. O. 

Lynn, A. 
MacDonnell, Miss M. 
McCormick, T. 
Melrose, Miss E, B. 
Mirams, Mise d. G. 
Morgan, P. A. 
Morrall, E. P. 
Murphy, Miss A. 
Murphy, Miss M. 
Newbery, W. A. 
Orr, D. 

Page, Miss A. K. 
Parham, Miss A. V. 
Park, G. F. 

Parkin, Mirs G. F. M. 
Pate, G. 

Patterson, en R. 
Peteh, 


-Ratelite, Miss O. A. 


Price, Miss M. A. 
Price ‘Jones, Miss G. 
Pridham, H. 


Rayner, P. R. 
Rayson, W. D. 
Redhouse, H. E. 
Rich, Miss K. A. M. 
Ridley, T. 

Ridout, R. B. T. 
Robins, E. W. 

R binson, Miss J. 
Robson, R. H. 
Rowlands, G. W. 
Royce, W. V. 
Rudge, P. R. H. 
Rumble, W. EB. 
Saintey, J. 8. 

Salt, Miss E. A. M. 
Seadding, W. C. 
Scott, W. J. 
Scrage. R. 8. 
Shacklock, J. G. 
Shearmur, F. 
Shingler, P. 
Shuttlew orth, A. V. 
Sinith, J. EB. 

Spink, J. 8. 
Stainton, J. W. 
Stewart, H. E. 
Stone, J. F. 
Stringer, A. B. 
Sutcliffe, Miss B. A. 
Sutherland, J. 
Symons, J. W. 
Taylor, B. A. 
Taylor, F. 

Taylor, F. G. 
Taylor, Miss I. F. 
Taylor, J. R. 
Thomas, Miss E. B. 
Thompson, W. 
Tickner, H. J. 
Towers, T. S. 
Triggs, F. T. 
Walsh, J. G. 
Walwin, Miss M. L. 
Washington, T. 
Watkinson, G. H. 
Watson, 8. T 
Webster, G. H. 
Williams, L. 
Williamson, Mirs L. A. 
_ Wiukless, F. E. 

` Wood, A. E. 
Woodbridge, Misa M. L. 
Woods, G. J. 
Wrench, A. 

Wyatt, J. C. 
Yarwood, T. McC. 


A a iiia cee caeau a 


Bnglish Language. 
(Subject No. 1.) 


Adamson, J. G. 
Appleton, D. T. (hon.) 
Arnold, T. 

Ashton, J.J. 
Badham, Miss M. 8. 
Bartlett, C. T, 
Bartlett, H. A. D. 
Bending, P. E. 

Black, Mirs A. 
Boxhall, Miss A. 
Brown, F. C. 

Burden, H. W. 
Campbell, A. D. 
Campbell, Miss W. M. 
Castle, J. A. 
Channon, Miss M. 
Cocker, H. B. 

Cooke, "A. H. J. 
Cooper, Miss M. L. 


Cotton, Miss E. 

Cundell, T. 

Darley, Miss A. A. 
Davidson, G. G. 

Dean, Miss B, 

De Gruyther, T. D. D. 
Dodd, W. R. | 
Eades, F. D. 

Fleming, R. M. ; 
Foll, Miss K. E. | 
Forster, 8. R. 

Fretton, P. 
Gardner, Miss G. O. | 
Glaister, J. B. (hon.) 
Goodchild, Miss M. 
Grice, S. W. i 
Gritfiths, Miss E. F. 

Hales, E. G. (hon.) 

Hamm, A. 

Hammond, T. N 
Hardcastle, H. 

Harman, A. G. | 
Papo, H. 8. 

Heeley, Miss M. 
Hetherington, Miss F. M. 
Hill, C. 

Hodder, A. E. 
Holdsworth, Miss A. G. 
Humphreys, E. D. 

Jones, G. I. 

Keane, Miss C. 

Kear, B. M. 

Lee, H. S. 

Leech, Miss A. F. O. 

Lock kwood, H. 

Lodge, J. L. 

Love, J. O. 

Lynn, A. 

MacDonnell, Miss M. 
Maddocks, W. A. 
McCormick, T. 

McMillan, D. 

Morrall, E. P, | 
Mullins, F. 

Murison, Miss B. L. | 
Nelson, G. W. 
Pratt, H. T. 

Preston, H. J. 
Pridham, H. | 
Pugh, C. F. 

Qualtrough, J. P. | 
Ratcliffe, Miss O. A. 
Ravine, Miss L. 

Rayner, P. R. 

Rennison, Miss M. A. S. 
Ridout, R. E. T. 

Riley, H. 

Roberts, J. H. 

Roberts, T. R. (hon.) 
Robins, E. W. 

Robson, R. H. 

Rowlands, C. M. 

Rudge, P. R. H. 

Ryle, G. E. 

Scadding, W. C. 

Scollen, "Miss M. E. 
Shingler, P. 

Siddall, Miss G. 

Smith, F. S. C. (hon.) 
Smith, J. E. 

Spink, J. S. 

Stainton, J. W. 

Steedman, Miss M. 
Stewart, H. E. 

Swatman, W. W. 

Taylor, F. G. 

Thomas, J. D. 

Toyer, A. M. 

Triggs, F. T. 

Vicary. C. G. 

Walpole, Miss A. C. 
Weaver, W. R. 

Wharton, G. 

Williamson, Miss L. A, 
Wood, E. L. 
Wooddin, J. E. 
Yarwood, T. MeC, | 


Boglish History. 


Adamson, J. G. 
Alford, E. N. 
Appleton, D. T. 
Arnold, F. H. 
Ashton, J. J. (hon.) 
Badham, Miss M. S. 
Bartlett, H. A. D. (hon.) 
Bell, J. C. 
Bending, P. E. 
Berks, 

Broad, R. J. 
Bullough, F. W. 
Cawley, H. 
Channon, Miss M. 
Cleinents, W. C. 
Cocker, H. B. 
Cooper, Miss M. L, 
Daniel, J. 

Darley, Miss A. A. 
Davies, R. E. 
Dunn, F. J. 

Eades, F. D. 
Fleming, R. M. 
Foll, Miss K. E. 
Forster, S. R. 
Fowler, B. 
Franklin, H. 
Fretton, P. 
Glaister, J. B. 
Greentield, B. A. 
Gregory, Miss E. P. 
Hales, E. G. 
Hammond, T. N. 
Hardcastle, H. 
Harper, H. 38. 
Harris, J. R. 
Hayes, E. A. 
Heelcy, Miss M. 
Hesketh, J. 

Heyes, J. 

Hill, C. 

Hodder, A. B. 
Hopkins, Miss A. B. 
Howard, C. W. 
Humphreys, E. D. 
Hutton, J. (hon.) 
Jackson, E 
Johnson, H. H. 
Jones, G. I. 

Kear, B. M. (Aon.) 
Lewis, L. C. 
Lockwood, H. (hon.) 


Macddocks, W. A. 
Martin, A. (ħon.) 
May, F. J. 
Morrall, E. P. 
Mullins, F. 
Nelson, G. W. 
Oxford, Miss G. H. 
Parham, Miss A. V. 
Parker, Miss B. 
Perry, Miss E. J. 
Pratt, H. T. 
Preston, H. J. 
Pridhain, H. 
Qualtrough, J. P. 
Ratclitle, Miss O. A. 
Ravine, Miss L. 
Reynolds, H. 
Rhodes, J. W. 
Riley, H. 

Roberts, J. H. 
Roberts, T. R. 
Robins, 'E. W. 
Robson, R. H. 
Rowlands, G. W. 
Royce, W. V. 
Kumbi W. E. 
Ryle, G. E. 
Scadding, W. C. 
Self, Miss F. L. 
Shearmur, F. 


Shingler, P. 
Shuttleworth, A. V. (hon.) 
Smith, F. 8. C. 

Smith, J. E. 

Spink, J. S. 

Stainton, J. W. 
Stanway, H. G. 
Stewart, H. EB. 

Stone, E. W. 

Stone, R. A. 
Swatman, W. W. 
Targett, Miss A. E. 
Taylor, F. G. 

Taylor, Miss I. F. 
Teare, Miss M. K. S. B. 
Thomas, J. D. 

Towers, T. 8. 

Triggs, F. T. (hon.) 
Walpole, Miss A, C. 
Walsh, J. G. 

Weaver, W. R. 

White, Miss M. H. 
Whitsey, A. 8. 
Willder, Miss A. B. 
Williamson, Miss L. A. 
Wood, E. L. 

Wooddin, J. B. 
Wright, H. 

Yarwood, T. McC. 


Geography. 
Alford, E. N. 
Appleton, D. T. 
Arnold, T. H. 
Ashton, J. J. (hon.) 
Atkins, T 
Barrett, W. 

Bartlett, C. T. 
Bartlett, H, A. D. 
Bell, J. C. 

Benson, F, 

Berks, R. 

Birch, H. J. 
Border, Miss G. (hon.) 
Boxhall, Miss A. 
BKrauwell, Miss M. L. 
Bullough, F. W. 
Campbell, A, D. 
Castle, J. A. 
Cawley, H. 
Channon, Miss M. 
Collis, W. (hon.) 
Conlin, P. M. (hon.) 
Cooke, A. H. J. 
Cooper, Miss M. L. 
Cotton, Miss E. 
Cundell, T. 

Daniel, J. 

Darley, Miss A. A. 
Davies, R. B. 


Enrig cht, T. J. 
Evans, 

Fleming, R. 

Foll, Miss K. B. 
Forster, S. R. 
Fretton, P. 
Gardner, Miss G. O. 
Glaister, J. B. 
Goodland, A. J. 
Green, H. E. B. (hon.) 
Grice, S. W. 

Hales, E. G. on.) 
Hammond, T. N. 
Hardcastle, H. 
Harper, H. 8. 
Harris, J. R. 
Haward, N. P. 
Hesketh, J. 

Heyes, J. 


Hodder, A. F. 
Holdsworth, Miss A. G. 
Holme, G. A. 


Murison, Miss E. L. (hou.) 


Park, G. F. 
Parker, Miss E. 


ÅSSOCIATESHIP. 
Alford, E. N. 


Jenkin, W. J. e. f. 
Kirkby, Miss L. e. f. 


Boghall, Miss A. ph.b. 
Burden, H. W. 
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Stevens, Miss A. L. | Greenfield, B. A. | Toyer, A. M Rowlands, C. M. Science. 
Geography (continued). Stevens, Miss F. B, | Grice, S. W. Triggs, F. T. Rowlands, G. W. a. = Astronomy 
Hopkins, Miss A. E. Stevenson, C. (ħon.) Hales, E. G. Whitsey, A. 8. Rudge, P. R. H. b. = Botany. 
Howarth, R. B. Stewart, H. E. Hammond, T. N. Williams, F. G- T. Seadding, W. C. ch. = Chemistry 
ulme Stone, C , Miss E. rlett, E. J. as i 
Humphreys, E. D. Stone, E. W f Hawari, ? N. S, (hon.) Wooddin, J.B. Btan.per, J. R. i apa ee 
Hunt, E Stone, esket arw . McC. aylor, B. A. = ' 
Hurd, Miss P. A. Swatinan, W. W. (hon.) Heyes, J. : Taylor, F. P- aah rong 
Hutchins, R. E. Symons, J. Hill, C. Walsh, J. G. ph. = Animal Physiology 
Hutchinson, N. M. Targett, Miss A. E Holme, G. A. f Mathematics. Whitse z. = Zoology i 
Hutton, J. Taylor, B. A. ' Hopkins, Miss A. E. | Whitu J. J. H. is : 
Jackson, E. Taylor, Miss E. J anpha E D. ' FELLOWSHIP, Williamson, Miss L. A. LICENTIATESHIP. 
Jeckell, W. Taylor, F. | Hutchins, R. E. Brown, F. G. W. Yarwood, T. McC. Bassford, J.B. 
Johnson, H. H. Taylor, F. G. Hutchinson, N. M. | (hon. algebra) E a T O: -) ch. 
Pa lie ET Taylor, ola, I. F. Hutin; T íi i Hunter, W. (hon. al Ai Godfrey M. a. ok (hon.) 
east, Miss omas olinson, H. H. and calculus Langua i f 
Lee, H. 8. Thompson, Ww. Jones, G. I. ' Murray, G.J. gon a a TA a 
Leech, Miss A. F. O. Tomlinson, Miss E. M. Jones, Miss I. E. e. = Higher English Jones, W. J. mph. (h 
Lewis, L. C Towers, T. 8. Jones, W. H. LICENTIATESHIP. J.= French, g. = German,| K sh W. oo (hon.) — 
Lockwood, H Triggs, F. T. Kear, B. M. (ħon.) pn SAE P a Tae 
Lodge, J. L Trott, Miss M. K | Lockwood, APRON A NB gr. = Greek, l. = Latin. | Maggs, 1. J. ch.ph. 
"Be, Foul, : assford oore, G. mph. 
Ludtord Sisa A. H. e Miss aC. ! ee a Pron, g C. (hon, diaii LICENTIATESHIP. Morris, H. H. ph.z. 
MacDonnell, Miss M Walsh, J. G Lynn, A. owe. fone onah adel Q; c. 4 i ne hie dn E lh (hon.y 
ea alee Weavers W. R, Morral, E. P. Fawcett, H M, Danielson, A- /. (ħon.) ` | Stockton, W. B. ph.h. 
P.J. 5. ©. ' 
Mayne, G. W. White, bina Mi. H. Mullins, F. O A, as geometry) ; j g.(hon,)| Williams, E. a.ph. 
McCormick, T. Whitsey, A. 8. Nelson, G. W. Jones. W. J e Creux-Hutchinson, Popa ne 
Morrall, E. P. Williamson, Miss L. A. Noble, Miss E. A. ! Pearce, W. E. (ion. conics) i. W. H. E. e. f. Asso 
Mountford, E. J. W. Wooddin, J. E. Norman, J. B. Denne, E. J. e. f. Adamson, J. G. ph.b. (kon. 
Mullins, F. Yarwood, T. McC. Oxford, Miss G. H. Guy, B. B. e. f. Appleton, D. T. ch.ph. 


Nelson, G. W. 


Norinan, J. E. 
Oxford, Miss G. H. 
Parham, Miss A. V. 


Pridham, H. 
Qualtrough, J. P. 
Rablen, A. W. 
Ratcliffe, Miss O. A. 
Rayner, P. R 
Reynolds, H. 
Roberts, J. H. 

W. (hon.) 


Self. N Miss F. L. (hon.) 
Sheannur, F. 
Shingler, P. 

Smith, F. 8. C. 
Smith, J. E. 

Spink, J. S 
Stainton, J. W. (hon.) 
Stamper, J. R. 
Steedman, Miss M. 


Arithmetic. 


Alford, E. N. 
Appleton, D. T. 
Ashman, E. T. 
Ashton, J. J. 
Bartlett, H. A 


Campbell, A. D. 
Campbell, Miss . M. 
Carey, S. E. 

Castle, J. A. 
Channon, Miss M. 
Chant, T. W. 

Conlin, P. M. 
Cooper, Miss M, L. 
Cundell, T. 

Davies, R. E. 

Eades, F. D. 
Enright, T. J. 

Foll, Miss K. E. 
Fretton, P. 

Gardner, Miss G. O. 
Gill, T. G. 

Glaister, J. B. 
Goodchild, Miss M. 


. D. (hon.) 


Pook, Miss F. E. 


Qualtrough, J. P. 
Rablen, A. W. 
Ratclitte, Miss O. A 
Rayner, P. ny 
Rennison, M. A. S. 
Rhodes, J. W. 
Robins, B. W. 
Robson, R. H. (hon.) 
Rowlands, C. M. 
Rudge, P. R. H. 
Scadding, W. C. 
Self, Miss F. L. 
Shearmnr, F. 
Sheckell, N. G. 
Smith, J. E. 

Spink, J. S. 
Stainton, 7: W. 
Stamper, J. R. 
Stevens, Miss A. L. 
Stone, E. W. 

Stone, J. F. 

Taylor, F. 

Taylor, F. G. 

Taylor, Miss I. F. 
Towers, T. 8. 


ghe, G. C. 
Bartlett, H. A. D. 
Bending, P. E. 
Broad, R. J. 
Campbell, A. D. 


(hon. algebra) 
Champion, S. 


Cooper, Miss M. L. 
Eades, F. D. 
Elcock, E. E. 

Foll, Miss K. E. 
Grice, S. W. 

Hales, E. G. 
Hammond, T. N. 


Harper, H. cS io; algebra) ' 


Haward, 
Hill, F. 
Johnson, H. H. 


Kear, B. M. > alqebra) 


Preston, H. J. 
Rayner, P. R. (hon. 
Rhodes, J. W. 
Riley, H. (hon. 
(hon. 


algebra) 


algebra) 
Robson, R 
algebra) 


* Under old Regulations. 


. alyebru) 
| 


l 
| 
| 
| 
! 


Smith, F. 8. C. e. f. 
Stone, E. W. f.l. 
Whalley, Miss A. L. e. f. 


ÅASSOCIATESHIP. 


Annett, Miss F. M. /. 
Benson, F. f. 
Campbell, Miss W.M f(hon.) 
Colville, Miss E. C. /. 
Criticos, J. M. J. 
Davies, Miss M. A. f. 
Evans, O. f. 

Fleming, R. M./. 
Fretton, P. f. 

Gardner, Miss G. O. vy. 
Geoghegan, F. 7. 
Glaister, J. B. 7. 
Harding, Miss K. E. /. 
Harnian, Miss A. E. /. 
Lynn, A. f. (hon.). 
MacDonnell, Miss M. f. 
Morrall, E. P. /. 
Patterson, W. R. /. 
Pridham, H. ?. 
Ratcliffe, "Miss O. A. Ahon.) 
Robins, E. W. 1. 
Spink, J. 8. g: 
Stewart, H. E. /. 
Taylor, Miss I. F. /. 


Diplomas were awarded to the following, who had satisfied all the prescribed conditions :— 


FELLOWSHIP. 


Murray, G. J. 
Williams, H. 


LICENTIATESHIP. 


Bassford, J. B. 
Bowden, A. E. 8. 
Brown, G. C. 
Collins, E. St. C. M. 
Danielson, A. 
Denne, E. J. 
Dunningham, A. C. 
Ferraro, J. H. 
Godfrey, M. 
Graham, A. O. L. 


Latham, Miss E. C. 
Norton, N. H. 
Partridge, E. F. 
Pollock, G. 
Simmonds, G. 
Thomas, J. I. P. 
White, A. 8. 


ÅSSOCIATESHIP. 


Adamson, J. G. 
Annett, Miss F. M. 
Appleton, D. T. 
Arnold, T. H. 
Aston, F. E. 
Atkins, T. 

Bartlett, H. A. D. 
Benson, Miss A. J. 
Birch, H. J. 

Birks, Miss J. 
Boxhall, Miss A. 
Bramwell, Miss M. L. 
Brown, F. C. 
Bryant, Mrs. J. A. 
Bunch, H. W. 
Burden, H. W. 
Calverley, R. 
Campbell, Miss W. M. 
Carratt, H. 

Carter, ‘Miss D. M. 
Cawley, H. 
Chandler, S. H. 
Channon, Miss M. 
Clarke, E. H. 

Cokes, Miss M. B. 
Colborne, Miss E. C. 
Colville, Miss E. C. 
Conlin, P. M. 


Cooper, Miss M, L. 
Cunningham, W. 
Datson, A. 
Davidson, G. G. 
Dawe, J. 
Douthwaite, T. 


Foll, ‘Miss K. E. 
Francis, H .J. 
Franklin, H. 
Frecman, A. J. 
Fuller, Miss M. R. 
Galley, R. 

Gardner, Miss G. O. 
Gee, H. 

Gibson, Miss A. L. 
Glaister, J. B. 
Gold, H. 

Green, H. E. B. 
Grifith, R. J. 
Grifiths, Miss E. F. 
Hammond, T. N. 
Handover, A. C. P. 
Hardcastle, H. 
Hayes, E. A. 
Horton, Miss A. H. 


Hulme, H. 
Humphreys, E. D. 
Hurd, Miss P, A. 
Jackson, Miss G. E. 
James, Miss V. L. 8. 
Jameson, R. W. 
Jenkins, Miss E. L. 
Jones, H.M 
Jones, Mise I. E. 
Jones, W. H. 
Keast, Miss A, E. 
Keeley, Miss M. 
Knight, C. 
Lingard, A. K. 
Lockwood, H. 
Love, J. O. 
Melrose, Miss E. B. 
Mirams, Miss I. G. 
aoe a Ae 
urphy, Miss A. 
Murphy, Miss M. 
Norman, J. E. 
Orr, D. 
Page, Miss A. K. 
Parker, Miss B. 
Parkin, Miss G. F. M. 
Pate, G. 
Pook, Miss F. E. 
Pratt, H. T. 
Preston, H. J. 


| 


, 


Price, Miss M. A. 
Price-Jones, Miss G. 
Ratcliffe, Miss O. A. 


Apa Ae Miks J. 
Robson, R. H. 
Rowlands, G. W. 
Rumble, W. E. 
Saintey, J. 8. 
Salt, Miss E. A. M. 
Scaddi ng, W. C. 
Scarlett, E. J. 
Scott, W. J. 
Scragg, R. 8. 

Self, Miss F. L. 
Shacklock, J. G. 
Sheckell, N. G. 
Shingler, P. 
Shuttleworth, A. V. 
Slinger, J. 

Spink, J. S. 
Stainton, J. W. 
Stamper, J. R. 
Stanway, H. G. 
Stevens, "Miss A. L. 
Stevens, ar F. E. 
Btevenson, C. 


The Prize for Natural Sciences was awarded to Martin Godfrey. 


h.b. 
Channon, Miss Me 
ph.d.(hom.) 
Collister, MissK. ph.b.(hon. > 
Dean, Miss B. ch.ph. 
Field, E. B. ph.z. 
Holsworth, Miss A. G. ph.b. 
Humphreys, E. D.m.b.(hon.) 
Keast, Miss A. E. p.p. 
Noble, Miss E. A. pi... 
Pratt, H. T. ph.b. 
Price, J. H. p.ch. 
Royce, W. V. ch.ph. 
Shearmur, F. ch.ph. 
Slinger, J. ph.g. 
Stevens, Miss A. L. 
ph. (hon.) bh. (hon.y 
Stevens, Miss F. E. 
ph.. (hoa.y 
Triggs, F. T. ch.ph. 


Astronomy.* 
LICENTIATESHIP. 


Fawcett, H. M. 


Zoology.’ 
LICENTIATESHIP. 
Biss, E. E. 


Stone, R. A 
Sutcliffe, Miss E. A. 
Sutherland, J. 
Taylor, B. A. 
Taylor, F. G. 
Taylor, Miss I, F. 
Taylor, J. R. 
Tickner, H. J. 
Towers, T. 8. 
Triggs, F. T. 
Vicary, C. G. 
Walwin, Miss M. L. 
Watkinson, G. H. 
Watson, 8 T. 
Weaver, W. R. 
Webster, G. H. 
White, Miss M. H. 
Whittaker, J. H. 
Willder, Miss A. B. 
Williams, I. 


, À E. 
Woodbridge, Miss M. I. 
Woods, G. J 
Wrench, A. 

Wright, H. 
Wyatt, J. C. 
Yarwood, T. McC. 
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CLASS LISTS 


OF CANDIDATES WHO HAVE PASSED THE CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION OF 
THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS.—CHRISTMAS, 1910. 


LIST OF SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES AT COLONIAL AND FOREIGN CENTRES. 


N.B.—The small italic letters denote that the Candidate to whose name they are attached was distinguished in the following subjects respectively :— 


= Arithmetic. du. = Dutch. 


al. = Algebra. e. = English. 
‘b, = Botany. J. = French. 

hk. = Book-keeping. g. = Geography, 
ch, = Chemistry. ge. = German. 

d. = Drawing. gea. = Geology. 


do. = Domestic Economy gm. = Geometry. 


gr. œ Greek. 
k. = History. 
he. = Hebrew. 


ma. = Magnetism & Electricity. 8. 
ms. = Mensuration, 
mu. = Mnsic. 


= Scripture. 
. = Elementary Science. 
sh. = Shorthand, 


i. = Italian. nh. = Natural History. sp. = Spanish. 

l = Latin. p. = Political Economy. tr. = Trigonometry. 
lt. = Light and Heat. ph. = Physiology. w. = Welsh. 

m. = Mechanics. phys. = Elementary Physics. . g. = Zoology. 


The small figures! and ? prefixed to names in the Second and Third Class Lists denote that the Candidates were entered for the First and Second Classes respectively. 


In the addresses, Acad. = Academy, C. or Coll. = College, Coll. S. = Collegiate School, Comm. = Commercial, Conv. = Convent, Elem. = Elementary, End. = Endowed, 
Found. = Foundation, H. = House, Hr. = Higher, Inst. = Institute, Int. = International, 
Inter. = Intermediate, Poly. = Polytechnic, Prep. = Preparatory, P.-T. = Pupil-Teachers, S. = School, Sec. = Secondary, Tech. = Technical, Univ. = University. 


First Crass [or Sexior].—Hoxovas Division, 
“McGregor, A.L. s.e. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 


First CLass (oR Sexiorn].—Pass Division. 


-Sulter,P.BLA. du. Marist Bros,’ Coll., Uitenhage 

Chowles, A.C. ditch. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
.Pytroin,H.T. s. 

a Wesley High S., Governor's Harbour, Bahamas 
Williams,C.T. Private tuition 
Moss, J.E. Wesley High S.,Governor's Harbour, Bahamas 
Grittin, R.T. s. 

Wesley High S., Governor's Harbour, Bahamas 
‘On Pe,S.H. Private tuition 


Seconp Crass [or Juxion].—Honovurs Division, 


Sylvester,C.St.B. ak. 
Hillsborongh Government S., Grenada 
Oosthuizen,J.A. agu.du. Marist Bros.’ CoN., Uitenhage 
Lucas, J.G.M. abk. Private tuition 
Mahou, E.S. sa, Samaritan Presbyterian S., Grenada 
Egan, A.V. e. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
Basson, H.O. e.d. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
Kasunmu, B.A. s. Abeokuta Gram. S. 
Bodley, W.G. L. a. Marist Bros,’ Coll., Uitenhage 
¢ Collymore, H.L. sh. Private tuition 
A Wigsett, P.M. du. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 


SevonD Crass [oR JeÊĒsror].—Pass Division. 


‘de Silva,C.J.C, Central Coll., Colombo 
IRanapathi Pillai, K. Private tuition 
Cyrus,C. B. h.a.ué. Hillsborough GovernmentS.,Grenada 


Fuller, RIN, Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
‘Pitt, R.J.L. a. Grand Roy Government S., Grenada 
Suckow, W. St. Aidan’s Coll., Grahamstown 


St. George’s Wesleyan S., Grenada 
High S., Zanzibar 

Private tuition 

Private tuition 

Private tuition 

St. Aidan’s Coll., Grahamstown 
Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Marist. Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
Marist Brus.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
Private tuition 

St. Aidan's Coll., Grahamstown 


Pereira, D. f.d. 
Iin, P.T. 
Wilhams, V.H. 
Elkin,G.S. bk. 
Harrison,J. 
Jacobs, S. a. 
Daverin, J.C. 
TArmstrong, R.J O. du. 
Sangakkara, T. B. 
Caollopy,C. 
OGriths, C, E. 
Wesley High S., Governor's Harbour, Baharas 
yu HModson, W.E. a. Private tuition 
‘be Zylva, l4. K.P. Eton Coll., Colombo 
J stkuads 6.0, Abeokuta Gram. 8. 
‘Cally A. Marist Bros.’ CoN., Jchannesburg 
dde Naram, P.L. Private tuition 
Juhanan, J.W. de G. S.P.G. Gram. S., Cape Coast Castle 
lRalasingham,S. Private tuition 
(Clifton,Jd PLP, Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
Kahn, A. a. Private tuition 
(Froneman, E.E. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
Guonewardene,S.N.D. s. 
St. Paul's Boys’ English S., Colombo 


[Pevira a. 


[Bracketing of names denotes equality. | 


BOYS. 


| Kuola, N.A. s. 
| 1Meedeniya,J.H. 
LPo Pe,M.H. 


Abeokuta Gram. 8. 
Private tuition 
Private tuition 


Sanvee,J.Q. f. Wesleyan Boys’ High S., Lagos 
Noel, E.A. St. Andrew's Augustinian S., Grenada 
Scott, J.E. Harvey Vale Government. S., Grenada 
Redhead,J. a. St. George's R.C. Boys’ 8., Grenada 
Kayode,V.A. Abeokuta Gram. 8. 
Rustomjee, K. Central Coll., Colombo 
Ogunbayo, E. Abeokuta Grain. 8. 
Lang,J. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 


Naga Lingam,C. 
Maclear, N.W. 
Abeysuriya,A.P.F. 


Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
Private tuition 


( Edwards, L.C. Hennitage R.C. Sehool, Grenada 
Miskin, W.E. Marist Bros.’ S., Cala 
(de Mel, L.W.A. a. Colombo 
UlFerdinando, C.G. Private tuition 
(Andrews, R.E. Beaulieu R.C. School, Grenada 
| 1Good year, D. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
(Silva, A.H. Colombo 


Tuirp CLAss.—Honours DIVISION. 


Perlinan,M. e.h.a.al.gm.du. 
Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Phillips,S. eaol m.du.l. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 

Mayne, J.H. sei. gm.d. 

S.P.G. Gram. S., Cape Coast Castle 
Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
Schultz, H.J. E. aldu. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
(Davis, A. a.al.qm. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
ERATE segn. 
S.P.G. Gram. S., Cape Coast Castle 


Marist Bros.’ Coh., Uitenhage 
Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhase 
S.P.G. Gram. S., Cape Coast Castle 
St. Vincent Gram. S., Kingstown 
National Acad., Jaffna 

Marist Bros,’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 


Marist Bros,’ Coll., Uitenhage 
St. Aidan’s Call., Grahamstown 


Marist. Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
River Sallve Government S., Grenada 
Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 


S.P.G. Gram. S., Cape Coast Castle 
Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
S.P.G. Gram. S., Cape Coast Castle 
Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 


Long, H. ea.al.qmt, 


(Neylan, R.N. «al. 

Smith, J.P. aal.du. 
Brown, L. A.B. e. 
Spence, L.P. eal.gm. 
Tilliambalam,T. R. gm. 

Jate, S. odu. 

L Manasewitz,J. agm. 


(Longman, F. 
\Mason,C, al.l. 


( Hind,C, du, 

| Mahon, G.S. s.a. 

LSieradzky, [. agin. 

f Blankson,J. 
Lipschitz b. e.gm. 
Quaynor, E.B. gm. 
Ingram, G. e. 
Ucekermann, V.H. al. 


Tutro CLass.—Pass Division, 


ees Abeokuta Grain. S. 
23anliapillai, S. Central Coll., Colombo 


(2Gooding, N. s. Woburn Wesleyan B., Grenada 
L Perera, D.T. Private tuition 
2Alnoris,G. D. Private tuition 
La Grenade, H. e Belmon Government. S., Grenada 
White,G, al. 


| 


Central Coll., Colombo | 


Marist Bros,’ Call., Johannesburg 


Marist Bros.’ S., Cala 
Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 


Marist Bros,’ Coll., Uitenhage 
Marist Bros.’ 5., Cala 


Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Private tuition 


Marist Bros.’ S.. Cala 
Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 


Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Private tuition 

Private tuition 

Marist Bros. Coll., Uitenhage 
Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
Government European S., Nairobi 
Abeokuta Gram. 8. 


Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
8t. Aidan's Coll., Grabanistown 
Private tuition 

Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
St. Aidan’s Coll., Grahamstown 
Abeokuta Gram. N. 

Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Hermitage R.C. School, Grenada 


Nelson, R. algm., 
(Lipman, M. aal. 
\MacNay,H.F. a.al. 


Edwards, A.C. a.d. 
Thurnaw,P. a.a. 


(Hamilton,R. a. 

\2Hanitla,N.M.M. 

(2Ferreira.F. 

| 2Gouid, C. 

Spitz, L. 

( Davie,C.C.G. a, 

| Krasnick,S. odu. 

| Maung, H.M. 
Manng, O.M. u.gin. 
Nel, P.J. du. 


(Clunnie, R.J. a. 
Davis, C. e. 
2anyade,T. P. 


Humphreys, A. a.gu. 
2H yman, L. 
Muller,S. 7. 
aNonis,S, B. 
Van Gorkom, W. a.du, 


( Archer, D. a. 
| Doherty, T.A. 
| Gold berg,J. 
McIntosh, H.C. a. 
2Pyfrom, A.B. 
Wesley High S., Governor's Harbour, Bahamas 


Watson,T.F. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
@Wrizht,J. St. Aidan’s Coll., Grahamstown 
Ducie,G. a. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Duty, A. Marist Bros.’ 5., Cala 


| Elliott, H.S. a.al. 
Holey, P.G. al. 
Ireland, A.B. L. al. 


( Alhers,G.H. du. 

i Kobrin, N. eldu. 

| MMaclear,L.K.H. 
2Mohamed,S.0. 
Neptune,©, e. 

(Dick, W.R. a. 

| Hancock,J. 

| Kelbrick, E.J. a.al.d. 

| 2Mercier, H.J. 

| Shepherd, C.H. a. 

UShort, F. 

( Bruessow, M. d. 

| Buchanan, J. 

| Proudfoot, L.C. gm. 


Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
Marist Bros.’ S., Cala 
Private tuition 


Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesbur,. 
Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
Private tuition 

St. Andrew's R.C. Schoul, Grenada 


Private tuition 

Marist Bros,’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Marist Bros,’ Coll., Uitenhage 
Marist Bros,’ Coll., Uttenhaze 
Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
Marist Bros.’ Coll, Johannesburg 
Marist Bros.’ S., Cala 

Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
St. Vincent Gram. S., Kingstown 


LSolomon,d. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
(2Basson, E.C. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
UMettul, J.J. S.P.G. Gram. S5., Cape Coast Castle 
“2Archer,J.L. Private tuition 
Brisbane, O.D. a St. Vincent Gram. S., Kingstown 
Dell, V.H. aal Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 


8.P.G Grams Sapes Coast Castle 


Kphvon,J.P. 3.gm. 
Marist Bros,’ Coll, Juhanunesburg, 


GollerV,. 
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BOYS, 3RD Crass, Pass —eontinued, 
. (Creswick, H. gm. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
| Kuforiji, W. A.A. a. Abeokuta Gram. 8. ! 


Paterson, A. R.G. ¢e.a.du. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
Voskule,L.A. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 


(2Abdool Cadar,C.M. 
Ferreira,G. 
2Guneratne, P. 

| Martin,s. 

| Meadows, V.O. 

| Mendelsohnu,S. 

| 2Reed,A. 

(Suttonu, W. 

( Dasent,S.O. 
Heywootl,G.C. al. 
2Kelly, D.B. 

| Liknaitzky,J. gui. 


Eton Coll., Colombo 

Marist Bros.’ S., Cala 

Private tuition 

Private tuition 

Abeokuta Gram, S. 

Marist Bros.’ Col., Johannes burz 

Marist Bros.’ S., Cala 
Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
St. Vincent Grain. S., Kingstown 
S.P.G. Gram. 8., Cape Coast Castle 

Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage | 

Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg | 


j Lipschitz, A. Marist Bros.’ Coll, Johannesburg 
| 2Neydorf,J. Colombo ; 
2Razik, A.R.A. Coiombo | 
(Cale, DM. a. Abeokuta Gram. S. 
de Fenton, Y. e.a. St. Aidan's Coll., Grahamstown 


Walker, A.C. al, Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
(Amm,P. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
| John, A.K. e.e. Private tuition 
\2Mendis,J.P.J. Private tuition 

Gardner, TL. a.du. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
(eui FC Marist Bros.’ CoN., Uitenhaga 

Isaacs,C. V.B. St. Vincent Gram. S., Kingstown 

2Lipede,J.A. Abeukuta Grain. N. 

2Pike, H. St. Aidan’s Coll., Grahamstown | 


Private tuition ` 


Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 


Yorke, A. A.R. e. 


Hodeson,J.E. 
2Norton,J.L, 


(iH oley,J.E. Marist Bros.’ S., Cala 
John,C.a. St. Patrick’s Anglican N., Grenada 
Solanke,S.O. s, Abeokuta Gram. S. 
3Francis,J.W. Marist Bros.’ S., Cala 

Í Kuforiji CB.A, Abeokuta Gram. S5. | 


First Crass [or Sexior].—Hoxovrs Divisios. 
Knox,C, 8.¢.f-ph. St.Joseph'sConv., PortofSpain, Trinidad 


First Crass [or SENIOR].— Pass Division, 
St. Lucia 


| 


Marquis, F. s. 
Gritlin,G.I. s. 

Wesley High 8., Governor's Harbour, Bahamas 
Belmar, B. s. St. Joseph's Conv., St. Lucia 
Latfitte, A. St. Joseph's Conv., St. Lucia 
Mackintosh,G.M. St. Anne's Conv., Umzinto | 
Cohnheim,D. mz. 

Conv. of the Holy Family, Parktown, Johannesburg . 
Mackintosh, E.M. St. Anne’s Counv., Umzinto 
Krogh, L. do. St. Jaseph’s Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad ` 

t 


St. Joseph's Conv., 


Secoxp Crass for Jenion].—Hoxovurs Divisioy. 


Duval, M. s.mu. St. Joseph's Conv., St. Lucia 
Lamy, R. d. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 


SECoND Crass [or Juxior].—Pass Division. 


Perry, A.P. s.a.do. Private tuition 
Davis,M. s.mu. St.Joseph'sCony., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Aird,M B. St. George's Augustinian S., Grenada 
Morrish, W. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Redhead, E. bk. St. George’s Girls’ R.C. School, Grenada 
IKernahan,M. St.Josepl’s Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Kernahan, M.E.St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
O' Hart, M. a. 
Conv. of the Holy Family, End St., Johannesburg 
(Meeste H 6 Young St., St. George's, Grenada 


Modeste, H.M. s. Hillsborough Goverument S., Grenada 
1Pyfrom,M.P. 

Wesley High S., Governor's Harbour, Bahamas 
Stranger, LF. St. Anne's Couv., Umziuto 
Kilfoil, D. mu. 

Conv. of the Holy Family, Parktown, Johannesburg 
Aird,C.W.M. Mt. Moritz Augustinian S., Grenada 
O'Connor,M. s. 8t.Joseph’s Convy., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Griffin, W.I. Wesley HighS.,Governor’sHarbour, Bahamas 
Scallan, E.M. mu. St. Anne's Conv., Umzinto 
Hogarth, L.L. Falmouth Church S., Jamaica 
O'Brien, A. D. Couv. of the Holy Cross, Cala 


THIRD CLass.—Honovurs Division, 


Boucaud, M, ea.mu. 
St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
(one ,W.e. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad | 
Gomez, L. s.e. St. Jose ah s Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad ' 
Norman, M. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad | 


i E „M. u. 


| McCusker, A. St. Aidan’s Coll., Grahamstown | 


2Morrison,A. St. Aidan’s Coll, Grahamstown 
Muller, V. St. Aidan’s Coll., Grahamstown l 
(Van Bunren,C. du. Marist Bros,’ Coll., Johannesburg 


2Kudditamby, R. National Acad., Jattna 
Fisher, B. St. Aidan'’s Coll., Grahamstown 
Gosling, F.B v. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 


Private tuition 

National Acad., Jatfna 

Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Abeokuta Gram. S. 

Private tuition 

Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Private tuition 

Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 


Colom bo 
St. Aidan’s Coll., Grahamstown 


Colombo 

Eton Coll., Colombo 

Abeokuta Grain. S. 

Colombo 

Government European S., Nairobi 

National Acad., Jatfna 
L23odunke, E.O, Abeokuta Gram. S. | 

Davies, A.I. Wesleyan Boys’ High S., Lagos 
Griffin, M.O. Wesley HighS. Governors Harbour, Bahatuas | 
Heath, J. Marist Bros.’ N., Cala 
Parkinson, R.B. Victoria Coll.for Boys, Kingston, Jamaica 
Adams,A. @. Wesleyan Boys’ High 8., Lagos 
l! Cohen, S. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
2Davis, D. Private tuition 
Gunatilleke, A.P. Lorenz Tutory, Colombo 
(Stent, C. e. Wesley HighS. Governor's Harbour, Bahamas 


Bowles, F. M.A. 
( Wesley High S., Governor's Harbour, Bahamas 
Eton Coll, Colombo 
UCHoilzachueider, W. Private tuition 
(Davis. R. St. Aidan’s Coll., Grahamstown 
| Maung, B.S. Eton Coll., Colombo ! 


t2Madngalle, S.B. 


( Arunasalem,C. ga. 

| Comnnock,J. 
Fadipr. A.O. 
Ferera, E. 

| O Donoghne,E. 
2Palnzaswewa,K.B. 


l 
Usher, A.E 
2Wijavaratna,E.de S. 
Yates J. 
Dasanayake,C.R, 

{ tari MED. 
L20hunide JO. 
(EKanayake. R. 

| Marsh, F. 

| *Ramalingain,S, 


tDasatiratna, H.K. 


GIRLS. 


Clark,O.C. mu. St. Anne's Conv., Umzinto| 
Gomez, M.M. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Townes, R. ada, 

Cony. of the Holy Family, Parktown, Johannesburg 


Tnirp Crass.—Pass DIVISION. 


Monteil, V. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Haynes, F. St. Paul's Augustinian S.. Grenada 
Bonnet, J. St. Joseph's Conv., St. Lucia 


Henderson, A. e.o. 
St. Joseph's Conv., 
Blundell, D.E. M. 
enc V. eal.mu 


Port of Spain, Trinidad 
St. Ursula’s Coll., Krugersdorp 
Conv. of the Holy Family, Parktown, Johannesburg 


2Friberg,O. mu. Cony, of the Holy Family, Blocmfoutein 


Conv. of the Holy Family, Bloemfontein | 
Sandilands, M. mu. St. Anne's Conv., Uisrinto! 
Bristow, N.G. d. Augustinian Cont., Ladysmith 

(Arlain,k. St. Joseph's Conv., St. Lucia 

\Daniel,G. Conv. of the Holy Family, Bloemfontein 


| 
(? Broderick, H.M. Falmouth Church S, Jamaica 

I Dumanior,B. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 

| 2Enyland, E.L. Falmouth Church S., Jamaica 

l 7Hudson, M. L. Linstead Home S., Jamaica 

| “Williamson, M. L. 

L Chureh S. for Girls, Port Maria, Jamaica 

(Atwell E. St. Joseph's Conv., St. lueia 
Bain, U. aal. Private tuition 

McLeod, J. e.d. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain,Trinidad 


( Cairneross, N. L. Augustinian Conv., Ladysmith 


LGomez,M.1. St. Joseph’s Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Player, T.M. St. Ursula’s Coll., Krugersdorp 
*Grittin, L.M. d. 

Wesley High S., Governor's Harbour, Bahamas 

(?Long, A. St. Annes Conv., Umzinto 

( Markeman,H. St. George's Wesleyan S., Grenada 


Cruickshank, A. St. Andrew's Wesleyan S., Grenada 
Comissiong, 1. W. 6 Young St., St. George’ S Grenada 
Hobson,C. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 

(Nel,C. M. 
20osthuizen, E. mu. 
Conv. of the Holy Family, Bloenfontein 


Augustinian Conv., Ladysmith 


Be Heiman, A. 
Conv. of the Holy Family, End St., Johannesburg | 
Mathis, N. 
Conv. of the Holy Family, Parktown, Johannesburg | 
Chaves,C. L. Victoria Coll., Kingston, Jamaica | 
McClure, M.S. a. Government European S., Nairobi | 


Marist Bros.’ Coll., Uitenhage 
Wesleyan Boys’ High S., Lagos 
Abeokuta Gram. S. 

Abeokuta Grain. 8. 

St. Andrew's K.C. School, Grenada 
Marist Bros.’ S., Cala 


| Papenfus, N.C. 
(2 Williams, V.O, 
[Fasina, D.A. 

| Olnyemi, A.O. 3. 
| Reason, P.S. 

| Skinner, Y. 


Stahl, A. St. Aidan’s Coll., Grahamstown 
2lrvine, P. St. Aidan's Coll., Grahamstown 
McDonald,G.Z. Private tuition 


Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
St. Aidan’s Coll., Grahamstown 


Roberts, D. 
Willeox, E.G, 


(2Birk,F. Private tuition 
CRuforije, F. Abeokuta Gram. S. 
( Beckett,T. Marist Bros,’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Caesar, N. A. St. John's Anglican S., Grenada 
2Delwita, P.B. Private tuition 
URennie, A. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 


Private tuition 
City Coll, Colombo 
Central Coll., Colombo 


(2Arulprakasam,K, 
| Fernando, M.M.J.J.A.A. 
| Gyi,M. 


(Soyemi, H.T. : Abeokuta Gram. 8. 
Adebizi,E. Wesleyan Boys’ High S., Lagos 
(2Aranwawela, A. Private tuition 


Abeokuta Gram. S. 

Private tnition 

Private tuition 

St. Vincent Gram. S., Kingstown 
Lorenz Tutory, Colombo 
Eton Coll., Colombo 

Marist Bros.’ S., Cala 

.for Boys, Port Maria,Jamaica 


| Ognurombi, C.A. 

U?Ratnayake, H. B. 
Walker,J.A. 

f Douglas,C.L. 
Ferdinando, F.S. 
2Mohamed Ali, M.L 

(Morris, Y. 
?Marshall, P.F. D. Church S 


Winter,I. Marist Bros.’ C oll, Johannesburg 
( Launder, N. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Ritson, P.M. Private tuition 

McMurtry, A. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 


Wesleyan Boys’ High S., Lagos 
Wesleyan Boy s High S., Lagos 
Eton Coil., Colombo 


( Byass,C.0), 
| John S.B. 
LPandittaratne,D. EVA, 


Conv. of the Holy Family, Bloemfontein 


Cony. of the Holy Cross, Cala 
25tewart, C.E. Falmouth Church S., Jamaica 


Brennan,M.T. St. Anne's Conv., Linzinto 


de Gannes,Q. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
McLean, E. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Wright A. L. Conv. of the Holy Family, Bloemfontein 


Goodison, Y.A. 
Westwood High S., Stewart Town, Jamaica 
Goodinan,F. 
Cony. of the Holy Family, Parktown, Johannesburg’ 
Goodman. E. 
Conv. of the Holy Family, Parktown, Johannesburg 
George, E. e. Belair Presbyterian 5., Grenada 
Oldring,O. E.M. St. Ursulws Coll, Krugersdorp: 


( Baxter.G.A, St. Ursula’s Cok., Krugersdorpr 
| Mallinick À. 
Conv. of the Holy Family, End St., Johannesburg. 
Stent,N.F. 
Wesley High S., Governbr's Harbour, B oe 
Tsherwood, B.A. Governmeut Emopeah B51 aitols 
cn E. L. Westwood High S., Stewart Town, Jai 


| Dorfan, K. 
Conv. S., Crown Rd., Fordsburg, Johannesburg 
( Brown. L.B. Westwood High S., Stewart Town, Jamaica 
| Buitendag, E. a. Cony. of the Holy Cross, Cala 
| Pyfrom.C.E. 
4 Wesley High S., Governor's Harbour, Bahamas 
[Messin ML. Government European S., Nairobi 


2Church, R. 
Haw,K. 


2Messado, M.L. Falmouth Church 8., Jamaie: 
Ovilvie,C.L. Grenada High S., St. George’ ~ 
LSneddon, M. Convent S., Gwelo- 


( Arnaboldi, E E. Colonial High S8., Kingston, Jamaica 
Wilmot, B.M. Westwood High S.,Stewart Town, Jamaica 
( Bedeau,A.C.C. Grenada High 8., St. George's. 
| Eckstein, M. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidack 
| Gale, D M. Westwood High 8S., Stewart Town, Jamaica 
| Marques. E. St. Joseph's Conv. Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Roberts, K. e. 
| Conv. of the Holy Family, Parktown, Johannesburg 
Scalan, K.L. St. Anne's Conv., Umzinto 
Harker, M. Conv. of the Holy Family, Bloemfontein 
2Morris, D.M. Cony. of the Holy Cross, Calu, 
(2Edwards.M.E, Church 8. for Girls, Port Maria, Jamaica, 
Smithers, B. 
Conv. of the Holy Family, Parktown, Johannesburg 
\2Williamson, B.H. Church S. for Girls, Port Maria Janaa, 
`tDavidson, P. Conv, of the Holy Family, Bloemfontein, 
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Albert, L. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Allpass, B. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Alwis, W.I.G. Private tuition 
Anderson,J.D. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg | 
Barrett,C. Marist Bros.’ CoM., Johannesburg ! 


Bartholomeusz,G, A. St. Paul's Boys’ English S., Colombe 


Bateman, E.C. Augustinian Conv., Ladysmith 
Bates.G.H. St. Paul's Boys’ English S., Colombo 
Becker, H. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Bolton, C.G. Victoria Coll. for Boys, Kingston, Jamaica 
Cahill, W. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg | 
Cochrane, L. Marist Bros,’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Cohen, L. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesbury 
Collopy,J. St. Aidan’s Coll, Grahamstown 
Cowen,L, Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg | 


de Lapeyrouse, M. St.Joseph'sCony., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
de Montbrun,J. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 


de Montbrun, L. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad | 


Downes, A. Marist Bros.’ Con., Johannesburg 


Effren, L. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Eke,R. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Fanner, K. St. Aidan's Coll., Grahamstown 
Fitzpatrick,J. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Franck,J. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Frank, E. E, St. Paul’s Boys’ English S., Colombo 
Frickel,H. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Garcia, F. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Garcia, L. St. Joseph’s Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Gibb, J. Marist Bros,’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Gibson, T. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Godtrey, E. Marist Bros,’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Abrahaiuson, N. 


Cony, of the Holy Family, Parktown, Johannesburg 
Armstrong,T. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Atwell, E. St. Joseph's Conv., St. Lucia 
Barnes, M. Conv.of the Holy Family, End St. Johannesburg 


Brayshay, L. St. Ursula’s Coll., Krugersdorp 
Bristow,G.S. Augustinian Conv., Ladysmith 
Cadet, C. St. Joseph's Conv., Sr. Lucia 
Cairneross,F. B. Augustinian Conv., Ladysiuith 
Chevalier, A. 


Conv. of the Holy Family, President St., Johannesburg 


Cochrane, A.M. Augustinian Conv., Ladysmith 
Coen, B. Conv. of the Holy Family, Bloemfontein 
Cox, W.T. Grenada High S., St. George’s 
Cross, E. Conv. of the Holy Family, Bloemfontein 
d'Abalie,G. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 


Daniel, V. Conv. of the Holy Family, Bloemfontein 
de Gannes, H. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 


Dicke, M.S.A. St. Ursula’s Coll., Krugersdorp 
Dill, T.J. Colonial High S., Kingston, Jamaica 
Donaldson, L. 


Cony. of the Holy Family, Parktown, Johannesburg . 


Eversley,C. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Ferguson, M. St. Joseph's Conv., St. Lucia 
Finestone,G, 


, Cony. of the Holy Family, End St., Johannesburg 
Floissac,P. St. Joseph's Conv., St. Lucia 


| Mortimer, R. 
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Godfrey, V. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Gomez, L. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Goulding, M. St. Aidan's Coll., Grahamstown 
Graham,J. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Halsall, P. Marist. Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Hart, B. Marist. Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Hart, H. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Harth,T. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Hirst,G. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg | 
Hodes,J. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Ingram, A. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
+ Isaac, S.D. Norris College, Rangoon , 
Jager, H. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
‘ Jensen,O. Marist Bros,’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Kariyawasam,R., St. Paul's Boys’ English N., Coloinbo 
Kelly,J. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Kinna,T. St. Aidan’s Coll., Grahamstown 
Koller,C. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg | 
_ Le Sueur,C. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
| Lipman, L. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
| Logan, A. St. Aidan’s Coll., Grahamstown 
Mac Kenzie, W, Marist Broa.’ Coll., Johannesburg | 
MeKay, A.D. Marist Bros.’ S., Cala 
McKay, W.D. Marist Bros.’ S., Cala 
Milella,O. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Mills, Hf. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Morel,S. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Morgan,S. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Morison, E. St. Aidan’s Coll., Grahamstown 
Morrish,S, St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 


Marist Bros,’ Coll., Johannesburg 


GIRLS. 


Geraghty, W.B.K. St. Ursnla’s Coll., Krugersdorp 
Gomez, B. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
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Marist Bros. S., Cala 
Marist Bros.’ S., Cala 
Marist Bros.’ S., Cala 
Spain, Trinidad 
S., Colombo 


Muir,N.H. 
Nelson, B.C. 
Newman, E.J. 
O'Connor,E. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of 
Perera, D.A. St. Paul's Boys’ English 


Player, L.B. St. Ursula’s Coll., Krugersdorp 
Pollocks,S. P. St. Paul's Boys’ English S., Colombo 
Powell,C. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Prade,P. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trimdad 
Quin, L. St. Aidan's Coll,, Grahamstown 
Reuvid, LL. Marist Bros,’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Rodrigo, E.C. St. Paul's Boys’ English S., Colombe 
Salazar, J. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Saldin, T. K. St. Paul's Boys’ English S., Coloni be 
Sassen,T. St. Aidan’s Coll., Grahamstown 
Saverimuttu, H. St. Paul's Boys’ English S., Colombo 
Schlimmer, R. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Schmidt, F. D. Marist Bros.’ S., Cala 
| Sherry,H. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesbury 
i Smith, V.W. Marist Bros.’ §., Cala 
Stauble, V. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Stewart, E. St. Aidan's Coll., Grahamstown 
Sutherland,S. St. Aidan s Coll., Grahamstown 
Sutherland, W. Marist Bros.’ S., Cala 
Sykes, L.J. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 


Marist Bros.’ S., Cala 


Trennery,C.O. = 
Augustinian Conv., Ladysmith 


Watson,C.C.H. 


Wimble,E. Marist Bros.’ Coll, Johannesburg 
' Woodman,C. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Ziegler, B. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Johannesburg 
Pages, P. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Pantin,C. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trimd:ul 
Paty. M. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidwt 
Permuy,J. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Prada, D. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Prinidal 
Prada,M. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 


Hanson, D.E. Augustinian Conv., Ladysmith 
Hanson, L.F. Augustinian Cony., Ladysmith 
Hatt, E. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Hayes, M.D. Grenada High N., St. George's 

| Hewitt, G.A. Colonial High S , Kingston, Jamaica - 
Illing,M.M.M. Augustinian Conv., Ladysinith ' 
Inglesby, E. 


Conv. of the Holy Family, Parktown, Johannesburg 
King, L.M. 
Kirkpatrick,J. 
Leon, H. 
Llanos, [. 
Louw, E. 

Cony. of the Holy Family, Parktown, Johannesburg 
Macinerney,M. 

Conv. of the Holy Family, End St., Johannesburg 
Marcus, F. 


Augustinian Conv., Ladysinith 
St. Joseph’s Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
St. Joseph's Coay., Port of Spain, Trinidad 


Cony. of the Holy Family, End St., Johannesburg | Tucker, M. 


Matthews,G. 
Mendelssohn, E. 
Conv. of the Holy Family, End St., Johannesburg 


Conv. of the Holy Family, Bloemfontein 


Monplaisir,G. St. Joseph's Conv., St. Lucia 
i Morrish, M. St. Joseph’s Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Neckles,S. Grenada High S., St. George's 
O'Reilly, E. St. Joseph's Conv., St. Lucia 
. Orren,K. Cony. of the Holy Family, Bloemfontein 


St. Ursula’s Coll., Krugersdorp | 


Raine,C. Conv.of the Holy Family, End St.,Johannesburg 
Rochemont,R. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Rothschild, B. 

Conv. of the Holy Family, End St., Johannesburg 


Rowse, 1. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 

Salazar, H. St. Joseph's Conv., Port of Spain, Trinidad 

Schweizer,N. Cony. of the Holy Family, Bloemfontein 
' Segall, F. 


| 


1 


| Walcott, L. E.B. 


Conv. of the Holy Family, Parktown, Jchannesburg 
Sellier,O. St. Joseph's Cony., Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Smithers, F. 

Conv. of the Holy Family, Parktown, Johannesburg 
Spry, F. Conv.of the Holy Family, Parktown Johannesburg 
St. Joseph's Conv., Port ot Spain, Trinidad 
Van der Merwe, M. 

Conv. of the Holy Family, End St., Johannesburg 
Venter, K.Z. Augustinian Conv., Ladysmith 
Wade, D. 

Conv. of the Holy Family, Parktown, Johannesburg 
Colonial High S., Kingston, Jamaica 


Walker, E.M. Conv. of the Holy Fawily, Bloemfontein 


READY IN 


MARCH. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., free by post. 


To Members of the College the price is 1s., or 1s. 6d. free by post. 


THE CALENDAR OF THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


FOR 1911—12: 


Containing all information respecting the objects and operations of the College, Lists of Officers, Examiners, and Members, the 
Regulations of the various Examinations, §c., with an Appendix containing the following Examination Papers :— 


1. Papers set at Examination of Teachers for Diplomas, Midsummer, 1910. 


2, Do. do. do. 


3. Papers set at Examination of Pupils for Certificates, Midsummer, 1910. 


4. Do. do. do. 


*,* Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 may be had separately, price, free by post, 7d. each set. 


Christmas, 1910. | 6. Do. 


Christmas, 1910. | 8. Do. 


5. Papers set at Professional Preliminary Examination, March, 


7. Papers set at Lower Forms Examination ... 


1910, 

September, 1910. 
... Midsummer, 1910. 
... Christmas, 1910. 


do. do. 


do. 


Nos. 7 and 8, price, free by post, 33d. each set. 


The Appendix also contains the ANSWERS to certain of the Mathematical papers set for the Diploma, Certificate, 
and Professional Preliminary Examinations. 


The Diploma Papers are to be had only in the ‘‘ Calendar.” 


FRANCIS HODGSON, 


89 FARRINGDON STREET, 


LONDON, 


E.C. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S LIST 


Now Ready. EUROPE. Price 2s. 


7 BLACKIE’S| 
CAUSAL GEOGRAPHIES 


Regionally Treated. 
By H. J. SNAPE, M.A., Senior English Master, King Edward VII's School, Sheffield. 
The Series of which this forms the first volume is intended to cover a complete course of geography for schools. The subject is 
treated on modern scientific lines— regional, physical, causal, and historic. It will be divided into three volumes, namely : 
Europe and the British Isles, treated as part of the continental area ‘‘ Eurasia.” 
Asia and North America. 
South America, Africa, and Australasia. 


This is the natural grouping. It best admits of the presentation in concrete form of the physical phenomena and of the comparison 
of their causes and relations. It is also convenient for the practical work of the schoolroom. The Series is lavishly illustrated with 
sketch maps and plans and diagrams, and colour has been freely used where colour may be helpful. l i 

The influence of geographical conditions upon the life of man is constantly kept in view, and the historical aspects are treated in 
connexion with geographic conditions. 


| 
GEOGRAPHY. A FIRST GEOGRAPHY. 
STRUCTURAL—PHYSICAL—COMPARATIVE. | By C A. B. RODGERS, M.A., F.R.G.S., 


; NAAA SEVAR Examiner in Geography to the College of Preceptors. 
ALET BOOR EON ADYA TC ED OTO DE NIS: With many Diagrams and Coloured Illustrations. 1s. 
Ky J. W. GREGORY, D.So., F.B.S., 


Professor of Geology in Glasgow University. 


With an entirely new Series of 22 Coloured Maps. 6m, net. | THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. 
By L. W. LYDB, M.A., 
PHYSICAL AND STRUCTURAL 


Professor of Economic Geozraphy in University College, London. 


GEOGRAPHY. ConTENTS.—Personality of Teacher; Specialist Teaching; Human Note: 
Unity of the Science: Scheme of Work; The Outlook Faculty; Outdoor Work ; 
By J. W. GREGORY, D.Sc., F.R.S. t 


Mental Pictures; Modelling; Mapping; Seasonal Work ; &c., &c. 
Being the Introductory Portion of the Complete Book, issued separately to | Price 1s. net. 
meet the convenience of many who have asked for it. Cloth, 28. 6d. 


THE AN ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL 
JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIP GEOGRAPHY. GEOGRAPHY. 


| For MIDDLE FORMS. 
PHYSICAL—HISTORICAL—POLITICAL. 


With Glossary of Geographical Terms, Index, Vocabulary, Praxis, and other 


By PREDERICK MORT, M.A, B.Sc., F.G.8S., P.B.8.G.8. 


Appendices, Prepared tò meet the demand that is now made o pre) work in Geo- 

: © graphy. Great care has been taken in the selection of suitable exercises, every 

By HENRY „E. BVANS, BA.. L.C.P., one of which has been tested in actual use. The practical work can be done in 

Rastrick Grammar School, Brighouse. © conjunction with the ordinary descriptive geography of special regions, The 

A Textbook for Students preparing for University and other Public Examina- © book provides s four years’ course on these lines, With Maps and Diagrams. 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 23. od. | Fcap. 4to, 2s. 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE ON MODERN LINES. 


A FIRST ENGLISH COURSE. 


By FRANK JONES, B.A., Assistant Master, King Edward’s School, Aston, Birmingham; Lecturer in English at the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute; Joint Author of Scott and Jones’s ‘‘ Latin Course.”’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


THE PLAIN-TEXT POETS. 


WITH INTRODUCTION AND FRONTISPIECE. A new series in which each volume contains a representative work, or selection from the work, of one of the 
poets, with an Introduction by a teacher of expemence and position, but without further notes. Limp cloth, price 6d. each. 


GOLDSMITH’S POEMS. Introduction by Miss E. MARGERY Fox, English , MACAULAY’S LAYS, &c. Introduction by Miss W. L. M. HUTCHINSON, 
Mistress, Clapham High School, l late Fellow of Newuham College, Cambridge. 


MILTON’S SHORTER POEMS. Introduction by Miss SELLON, Senior | SCOTT’S MARMION. Introduction by R. F. CHOLMELEY, M.A., Head 
English Mistress, Francis Holland High School, Buker Street, N.W. Master of Owens School, Maxehester, 


TENNYSON’S EARLIER POEMS. Introduction by Rev. HW. BUCHANAN SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE. Introduction by J. V. SAUNDERS, M.A., 


Ry Ley, M.A., Head Master of Emanuel School, Wandsworth Common, S.W. Senior Muster of Hymers College, Hull. 
LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE, and other Poems. Introduction by Miss SCOTT’S LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. Introduction by Miss A. B. 
CLa yY, B.A., Head Mistress of the Queen's School, Chester. COVERSTON, English Mistress at the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 
LONGFELLOW’S HIAWATHA. Introduction by Miss Amy F. EDWARDS, TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. Introduction by J. HUBERT JAGGER, M.A., 
Senior English Mistress, Colston’s Girls’ School, Bristol. Senor English Master, Royal High School, Edinburgh. 


Write for full particulars to BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Oid Bailey, E.C. 
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Messrs. BELL’S BOOKS. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 


BELL’S 
SIMPLIFIED LATIN TEXTS. 
Edited by 8. E. WINBOLT, M.A., Christ’s Hospital, Horsham. 


Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 1s. 6d. each. 


FIRST VOLUMES. Ready immediately. 
CAESAR’S INVASIONS OF BRITAIN. 

LIVY’S SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. 

SIMPLE SELECTIONS FROM CICERO’S LETTERS. 


CAESAR’S FIFTH CAMPAIGN. (From ‘De Bello 
Gallico,’’ Book V.) 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, with many Illustrations and Maps, 2s. 


LANDMARKS IN 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


A Reading Book for the use of Lower Forms in Secondary 


Schools. By E. M. Ricnarpson, B.A., Assistant Mistress 
of St. Saviour’s and St. Olave’s Grammar School for 
Girls, S.E. 


BELL’S HISTORY READERS 
ON THE CONCENTRIC METHOD. 


NOW READY. COMPLETING THE SERIES. 
Book III.—For Senior Classes. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By A. McKitriam, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Makers of History.” Crown 8vo, with nume- 
rous Illustrations, 2s. 

“ Covers our history from Roman times to the Accession of George V. 


.. . It 18 well illustrated with reproductions of pictures, manuscripts, 
architecture, and sculpture, and the maps are clear.” — Morning Post. 


PRACTICAL 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY. 


By FREDERICK KEEBLE, Sc.D., Professor of Botany and Dean 
of the Faculty of Science at University College, Reading ; 
assisted .by M. C. Rayner, B.Sc., Lecturer in Botany at 
University College, Reading. Crown 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


The purpose of this book is to provide students and teachers 
with an outline of the experimental investigations on which our 
knowledge of the physiology of plants is based. It covers the 
necessary ground for a biological course in nature study, in 
the higher classes in schools, and for the first year class in the 
university. 


BOTANY FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. 


By GrorGE Francis ATKINSON, Ph.B. 
Crown S8vo, with 413 Illustrations, €s. 6d. net. 


The study begins with the seed, its germination, the examina- 
tion of several types of seedlings, the parts of plants, and the 
function of parts in nutrition, respiration, assimilation, and 
reproduction, in sufficient detail for the students of secondary 
schools. 


London: G. BELL & SONS, Limited, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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uarter j 1 10 0 ...... ee 115 0 
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CURRENT BHVENTS. 


AT the Members’ Meeting of the College of 
' Preceptors, on March 22, there will be a dis- 
cussion on “ Vocational Education; or, The 
School as a Direct Preparation for the Work of Life.” 
* * 


Fixtures, 


* 

Mite TH. pe Mayou pe Lupfé will address the Société 
Nationale des Professeurs de Francais en Angleterre at the 
College of Preceptors, on March 25, at 4 p.m. Subject: 
« Alfred de Musset.” 


* * 
* 


Tune third of a series of demonstrations of the educational 
value of the cinematograph, arranged by the Bivscope, will 


be given at Cinema House, Oxford Street, W., on March 4. 
* + 


A LECTURE on “ Matavanu, a New Volcano in Savaii 
(German Samoa),” will be given by Tempest Anderson, 
M.D., F.G.S., at Bedford College for Women, on March 7, 
at 5.15 p.m. Open. 


Mr. Grorce Bernard Suaw will lecture, for the London 
Schools Musical and Dramatic Association on ‘The Part 
Played by Music and Drama in Education,” at the Birkbeck 
College, on March 28, at 8 p.m. Tickets (4s. or 2s. 6d.) 
may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary of the Association, 


132 Hampstead Way, N.W. 


Tue Board of Education are arranging to hold the Imperial 
Education Conference on April 25-28 (inclusive). The Con- 
ference will be attended by representatives of all the Home 
Education Departments—English, Scotch, and Irish. The 
replies from the Dominions beyond the seas are not yet 
complete, but arrangements are progressing. It is proposed 
to devote the first two days of the Conference to problems 
connected with school education and the training of school 
teachers, and the last two days to problems connected with 
education after the school stage and to certain administra- 
tive problems. 


Tue University of Oxford has conferred the 
honorary degree of D.Sc. upon Prof. T. W. 
Edgeworth David, C.M.G., F.R.S., Professor of 
Geology in the University of Sydney and scientific officer 
with the Shackleton Antarctic Expedition, 1907-9. 

+ # 


Honours. 


* 

Tue University of Cambridge has conferred the honorary 
degree of M.A. upon Prof. A. E. Housman and Mr. K. J. J. 
Mackenzie, University Lecturer in Agriculture. 

Prof. Housman has also been elected to a Fellowship at Trinity 
College. 
* * 

A PORTRAIT of Emeritus Professor Boyd Dawkins, to be 

hung in the Whitworth Hall, Manchester University, was 


‘unveiled and accepted on behalf of the Council of the Uni- 
| versity by Sir Frank Forbes Adam (February 8). 
| * s 


Pror. Raymonp Beazuey, of Birmingham University, has 
been elected a Corresponding. Fellow: of) the Academy of 
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Sciences of Lisbon in recognition of his work on medieval 
history and especially on the explorations of the Portu- 


guese. 


+ * 
* 


Sır Painir Macxus, M.P., was entertained at a banquet at 
the Hotel Cecil (February 16) in hononr of his return as 


member for London University for the third time. Sir 


Edwin Durning-Lawrence, Bart., occupied the chair. 


* 5 
* 


Tut Stanislas Julien Prize for the best work on China has 
been awarded by the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres to Dr. H. A. Giles, Professor of Chinese in Cambridge 
University, for the second edition of his Chinese-English 
Dictionary. 


Ir is understood that the late Sir 
Francis Galton left his residuary estate 
to the University of London to encourage 
the study of national eugenics. 


Endowments and 
Bencfactions. 


Sir Francis Galton may be described as the founder of the study 
of eugenics. His principal contributions to science consisted in his 
anthropological inquiries, especially into the laws of heredity, where 
the distinguishing feature of his work was the application of statis- 
tical methods. In 1869, in“ Hereditary Genius,” he endeavoured 
to prove that genius is mainly a matter of ancestry, and he followed 
that up with many other books and papers on various aspects of the 
subject. Some time ago he ceased to engage in original research, 
and devoted his energies to the spread of eugenics. In 1904 he 
endowed a Research Fellowship in the University of London for the 
promotion of the study of national eugenics, and in the following 
year he established for its prosecution a laboratory at University 
College. 

x + 
* 


Universtiy COLLEGE, London, has obtained the £25,000 
required to purchase the site for new chemical laboratories. 
An appeal is now made for £50,000 for buildings. 


* * 
* 


Tur Mercers’ Company intend to contribute 1,000 guineas 
to the Oxford University Endowment Fund. 


* * 
* 


Mr. George A. Witts has given £4,000 towards the 
acquisition of a new athletic ground for the students of 
Bristol University. 


* * 
4 


Ix response to Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal, the Birmingham 
Education Committee recommended the City Council to in- 
crease their grant to Birmingham University from åd. to ld. 
in the pound on the assessable value of the city (say, 
£12.000), at the same time suggesting that the University 
authorities should increase the number of scholarships 
open to persons that would not otherwise be able to avail 
themselves of University teaching. The Council has adopted 
the recommendation for the current year. 


* * 
* 


SHEFFIELD University has received a grant of £15,000 
from the Drapers’ Company towards the building of a new 
wing for the Department of Applied Science. (The Drapers’ 
Company’s previous grants since 1889 amounted to nearly 
£7,000). Subscriptions of about £4,500 have been promised 
by friends of the University interested in the Mining De- 
partment; and an appeal is now made for similar help to 
firms interested in the silver and allied industries. 


* * 
* 


THE late Mr. James C. Harvie, of Brownlee, Lanark- 
shire, bequeathed £2,500 towards the foundation and 
endowment of Chairs of French and German in Glasgow 
University. 


Tue County Dublin County Council propose to include 
in their estimates for 1911-12 a sum not exceeding a rate 
of ld. in the £ to assist the National University of Ireland 
and establish scholarships therein. 


+ * 
* 


‘Tne Rhodes Trustees have made a conditional grant of 
£1,000 to the building and equipment fund of the proposed 
South African Native College. 


* * 
* 


H.H. tur Aca Kuan and the Nawab of Rampur have 
each given £10,000 towards the foundation of a Moham- 
medan University at Aligarh. 

* o 
* 

Pror. Haxs Meyer has given 150,000 marks to the 

University of Leipzig to establish an Institute of Experi- 


mental Psychology. 


+ * 
* 


Tue fund for Johns Hopkins University—£150,000—is. 
now complete, and this ensures a further £50,000 from the 
General Kducation Board, promised conditionally a year ago. 


Nature learns from Scrence that the bequests from the 
Kennedy estate for educational and public purposes are even 
larger than had been anticipated. Columbia University 
receives £472,000; New York University, £190,400, and 
Robert College, Constantinople, £360,000. The bequests to 
the New York Public Library and the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art are about £560,000. Barnard College and Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, each receive £20,000, as do 
Hamilton College, Elmira College, Amherst College, Wil- 
liams College, Bowdoin College, Yale University, Tuskegee 
Institute, and the Hampton Institute. Lafayette College, 
Oberlin College, Wellesley College, Berea College,and Anatolia. 
(Turkey) each receive £10,000. Science also states that Mr. 
Carnegie’s latest gift of £760,000 to the Technical Institute 
in Pittsburg is to be used approximately as follows :— 
£460,000 for ‘increase of present endowment, £275,000 for- 
new buildings, £20,000 for additional equipment, and 
£5,000 on grounds. The residue of the estate of the late 
Dr. Seesel, valued formally at “ not more than 50,000 dols.,”’ 
is divided between Yale and the University of Leipzig. 
With the income there is to be founded at each institution 
the “Theresa Seesel Fund” in memory of his mother, to 
be used for researches in biology. 


a a a a in 


OXFORD SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. — Classics :. 
Magdalen, March 21; Worcester, March 
27; Pembroke, May 16. Mathematics : 
Magdalen, Brasenose, Christ Church. and Worcester, 
March 7. Natural Science: University, Lincoln, Magdalen,, 
and St. John’s, March 7; Keble, March 14; Merton, Exeter, 
and New College, March 21; Brasenose, July 4. History : 


Scholarships. 


University, Merton, and Brasenose, March 22; Worcester,. 


March 27; Pembroke, May 16. French: Worcester, March 27. 


SHERBORNE School offers entrance scholarships to boys. 
under thirteen on August 1. Examination begins July 18. 
Apply to the Head Master. 


AnovuTt eight studentships, tenable at the Duke of York's 
Royal Military School, Dover, the Royal Hibernian Military 
School, Dublin, and the Queen Victoria School, Dunblane, 
will be open to competition on June 13-16. Candidates to 
be between sixteen and nineteen on May 31 next. Apply 
(unstamped letter) to the A.A.G., Army Schools, c.o- 
Director of Personal Services, War Office, London, by 
May 31. 
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Dr. T. Hersert WarkeEN, President of 
Magdalen College, has been elected Pro- 
fessor of Poetry in Oxford University, in 
succession to Dr. J. W. Mackail. 


Dr. Warren was elected by 174 votes to 147 received by Canon 
Beeching. He has written a number of essays on poetry and the 
poets. His own poems include *‘The Death of Virgil” and a 
volume entitled ‘‘ By Severn Sea.” Born in Bristol in 1853, he was 
educated at Clifton College (of whose Council he is now a member) 
and at Balliol. He had a brilliant career at Oxford, and before his 
appointment as President he was a Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen, 
Up to 1906 he was a member of the Consultative Committee of the 
Bourd of Education, and has written a good deal on the subject. 
His edition of Plato's ‘ Republic,” I-V, with notes, has gone 
through several editions. From 1906 until last year he was Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford University. 

* 


intments 


Ap 
and Vacancies. 


* 
* 


Dr. G. D. Liverye, Sc.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry 
in the University, has been elected President of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in succession to the late Prof. J. E. B. 
Mayor. (The President is the second officer of the College ; 


the Master is head.) | 


Mr. Arracr Wootigar Verrant, Litt.D. Cantab. and Dubl., 
Fellow of Trinity, has been appointed to the Harmsworth 
Chair of English Literature in the University of Cambridge. 

Born at Brighton in 1851; educated at Wellington College. and 
at Trinity ; Pitt Scholar, 1872; bracketed second (with Mr. T. E. 
Page) in the Classical Tripos, 1873 (the late Dr. Butcher being 
Senior Classic), and bracketed ‘with Dr. Butcher and Mr. Page) for 
the Chancellor’s Medal in Classics; Fellow of Trinity, 1874; First 
Whewell Scholar in International Law, 1875: Barrister-at-Law, 
1877: has been on the statf of Trinity since 1877. His editions, 
translations, and exsays in classical literature are numerous and 
brilliant. 

* # 
* 

A FULL-TIME PRINCIPAL is required for the London County 
Council Central School of Arts and Crafts, Southampton 
Row, W.C. £1,000. Apply (on special form, to be obtained 
from the Education Officer, L.C.C. Education Offices, Vic- 
toria Embankment, W.C.) by March 11, 

# #4 * 


Mr W. Leprorp Freemay, Secretary and Director of 
Education at Hornsey, formerly Inspector and Organizer 
of Education at Leeds, has been appointed first Director of 
Education for the new County Borough of Stoke-on-Trent. 


# * 
*# 


Mr. Turopore R. BrerxerrT, B.Se. Vict. and Liv., Ph.D. 
Bale, F.C.S., Head Master Queen Elizabeth's Grammar 
School, Kirkby Lonsdale, has been appointed Head Master 
of George Green’s School, London, E. 


* á x 
* 


Mr. J. W. Bateman Apams, M.A. Oxon., B.A. Lond., Head 
Master, Tenby County School (since 1896), has been ap- 
pointed Head Master of the County School, Ashford, 
Middlesex. He is succeeded by Mr. J. T. Griffith, F.C.S., 


Science Master (since 1903). 
* + 


* 

Mr. W. A. Beantann, B.A. Lond., L.C.P., Second Master, 

Swansea Grammar School (since 1897), has been appointed 
Head Master of the Municipal School, Swansea. 

Mr. Beanland is joint author (with Mr. R. E. Hughes, H.M.I.) 
of Paper 7 in Special Reports, Vol. IX: ‘t Impressions of some 
aspects of the work in Primary and other Schools in Rhineland, &c.” 

*.* 
Mr. Epwarp H. Brrr, L.C.P., Mathematical Master, Lower 
School of John Lyon, Harrow, has been promoted Head 


Master. 


* 
A Heap Mistress is required for Wolverhampton Girls’ 
High School. Graduate, or equivalent. Apply (on special 
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form: stamped and addressed envelope) to the Clerk to the 
Governors, Education Oftices, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 
by March 10. 


* 
* 


A Restpent Screxce Lecturer (with degree in Science 
and secondary-school experience) is required for the Cam- 
bridge Training College for Women. £120. Apply (with 
81x copies of not more than three recent testimonials) to the 
Principal by March 2. 


Mr. Jons M. Arken, A.R.C.A., Head of the Department 
of Drawing and Painting, Gray’s School of Art, has beer 
appointed Head of the Art School, Robert Gordon's Tech- 


nical College, Aberdeen. 


THERE are required for the Aberdeen School of Arts and 
Crafts (1) a Teacher of Drawing and Painting, (2) a Teacher 
of Drawing and Design, (3) a Teacher (qualified in Drawing 
and Painting) to act as Assistant to the Head Master. 
Apply to the Principal, Robert Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. 


Messrs. NFLSON are issuing presently “The 
1911 Nelson Encyclopædia,” in twenty-five 
fortnightly shilling volumes, in the handy size 
and neat cloth binding of the Nelson Popular Libraries- 
The encyclopedia proper will occupy twenty-three volumes, 
the others being an English Dictionary and an Atlas. 
‘making the whole set a complete library for the home.” 
The work is based on the Harmsworth Encyclopædia and 
the Nelson Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia, published in the 
United States; but additions have been made, and the old 
articles have been sedulously brought up to date. The first 


Literary. 


| volume will be ready on March 15. 


* + 
* 


THE spring announcements of the Oxford University 
Press include “ Federations and Unions within the British 
Empire,” by H. E. Egerton; “ Ireland and the Normans,” 
by G. H. Orpen (2 vols.) ; “ Documents of the Continental 
Reformation,” selected by B. J. Kidd; “ Essays on Roman 
History,” by H. F. Pelham, edited by F. Havertield ; “ Oxford 
Studies in the Synoptic Problem,” by W. Sanday and other 
Oxford scholars; “ Old High German Grammar,” by L. Armi- 
tage; “ Neutralization” (an analysis of all existing treatises 
on the subject), by C. F. Wicker; and many other important 


and interesting works. 


AmonG the spring announcements of Messrs. J. M. Dent 
& Sons are interesting additions to the well known series 
of “Classiques Français,” “Temple Bible Handbooks,” 
“Temple Primers,” &c.; in the “Shakespeare Reading 
Circle ”—a new series (we think), edited by A. P. Graves— 
“As You Like it” and “The Merchant of Venice”; and in 
the series of “ Ethics of the Times” no fewer than five new 
volumes. Also a work on “ International Law” by F. E. 


Smith, M.P. 


* á & 
* 


A SERIES of articles on “ Education by Cinemato- 
graph” in the Bioscope is attracting considerable interest. 
(For practical demonstrations, see “ Fixtures.’’) 

o o 

THERE is a strong movement for erecting the- 
Goldsmiths’ College at New Cross into a Uni- 
versity College for South London. The Dept- 
ford Borough Council has presented an elaborate memorial 
in favour of the scheme to the Senate of the University of 


London, the Royal Commission on Kondon University, the 
London County Council, áùdithe Goldsmiths: Company. 


General. 
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Tue first Lecturer on the Life and Work of Joseph Cowen, 
appointed in connexion with the Joseph Cowen Chair of 
English Language and Literature in Armstrong College, is 
the Right Hon. Thomas Burt, M.P. 

+  # 
* 

A MEMORIAL has been forwarded to the Prime Minister 
from a large body of electors of the University of London 
protesting against the restriction that prevents women 
graduates and members of Convocation from voting in the 
election of the Parliamentary representative of the Univer- 
sity. 


THE ART OF OMISSION IN TEACHING. 


AT the Evening Meeting of the members of the College of 
Preceptors, on Wednesday, February 15, Prof. J. W. ADAMSON 
in the chair, Prof. J. ADAMS read a paper on the above subject. 
He said :— 


Tho teacher’s business as teacher is to communicate a certain 
amount of knowledge to his pupils. It is true that in convey- 
ing the knowledge he is supposed to exercise an influence on his 
pupils that is commonly called educational. In the ultimate 
resort all teaching is educational, just as all our other human ac- 
tivities are educational. But we are not to make the mistake of 
supposing that all teachers, merely because they are teachers, 
are entitled to rank as educators in the full sense of that term. 
‘We havo to admit that it is quite possible to teach in a very 
‘uneducational way. 
‘before our minds that we are mainly concerned with teaching, 
though we are not to forget that educational ideas underlie and 
‘give point to our work as teachers. 

The communication of knowledge, when reduced to an art. 
secures the presentation of material to the pupil in such a war 
as to eliminate friction of all sorts, and thus enable him to mas- 
ter subjects with the minimum of effort. It is well at this stage 
to remove an initial misconception. There are teachers who are 
wery much afraid of the word easy. If skilful presentation 
makes a subject easy, it is at once objected that we do not want 
a “soft pedagogy ” : what we want, we are told, is something 
‘bracing. something to draw out and exercise the will power of 
‘tthe pupils. Critics who take up this attitude seem to accept Mr. 
Dooley’s view that it does not matter very much what children 
learn, so long as they find it disagreeable enough. But the anti- 
-dote to a soft pedagogy is surely not to be found in so presenting 
Iatter as to make it difficult, but rather by excellent presenta- 
‘tion to advance pupils to regions where difficulty inevitably 
awaits them. Even perfect presentation cannot free the pupil 
from the effort to understand. 

The first problem of presentation is to select the material 
that is to be communicated, the second to determine the order 
of presentation. The preliminary selection is usually made for 
the teacher by others, and he has to take the matter selected 
as the datum of the problem. But while he has to admit that 
the State, the parents, Local Education Authorities, the Board 
‘of Education, and “others interested ” have the right to deter- 
mine what is to be presented, the presentation itself must be 
left in the hands of the teacher. What the external authorities 
are concerned with is the result ultimately attained: the pro- 
-cesses are the affair of the professional instructor. From the 
teacher’s point of view, therefore, the first act of omission must 
‘be regarded as performed outside his sphere of influence. The 
knowledge set out as the goal for his pupils must be regarded 
as static: the knowledge manipulated by the teacher in his 
actual work is dynamic. In order that the pupil may end by 
mastering certain portions of knowledge, the teacher may have 
to deal with a great range of matters that do not at all appear 
on the final list of items of knowledge acquired. It is in deal- 
ing with tlus subsidiary knowledge that the teacher finds scope 
to practise the art of omission. 

To begin with, we must discriminate among the different forms 
of knowledge. Inexperienced and unintelligent teachers make 
the mistako of regarding the imparting of knowledge as in itself 
of the first importance, whereas, in point of fact, knowledge is 
yaluable only in so far as it is taken in and assimilated, that 


In what follows, we must keep clearly: 


is, made a part of our very nature. We often speak of having 
knowledge, but this possessive attitude marks a wrong view. 
It is hardly putting the matter too strongly to say that we ought 
not to speak so much of having knowledge as of being knowledge. 
In many cases the teacher's conception of knowledge needs 
revision. 

It is not of course denied that it is possible to hare know- 
ledge, but this possessive knowledge is precisely the thing that 
teachers should discourage. You remember the description of 
| the acquirements of the unfortunate schoolmaster Bradley 
Headstone in “Our Mutual Friend ”:— 


| From his early childhood up, his mind had been a place of mechanical 

stowage. The arrangement of his wholesale warehouse, so that it might 
be always ready to meet the demands of retail dealers—history here, 
geography there, astronomy to the right, political economy to the left ; 
natural history, the physical sciences, figures, music, the lower mathe- 
matics, and what not, all in their several places-—this care had imparted 
to his countenance a look of care. He always seemed to be uneasy lest 
anything should be missing from his mental warehouse, and taking stock 
to assure himself. 


We have here the type of a state of affairs that must be 
avoided at all cost. A warehouse is precisely what the mind 
must not be. The mind is not a mere receptacle. The next 
highest view of knowledge is that it is a means towards an end, 
an educational organon by means of which the nature of the 
pupil is modified. According to this view, not the knowledge 
acquired through being taught is of consequence, but the train- 
ing involved in the acquiring of it. This is clearly a step higher 
than the possessive view of knowledge ; but a still higher level 
is reached when we recognize that not only must the mind of 
the pupil react upon the material supplied to it, and thus secure 
its own development, but must so assimilate the matter that the 
knowing mind and the known matter become one. Facts are no 
longer regarded as important merely as facts. Unless they are 
taken in and made part of the nature of the person dealing with 
them, they are useless and irrelevant. In his little book on 
“ Education,” Herbert Spencer makes the significant statement: 
“Knowledge is turned into faculty as soon as it is taken in, 
and forthwith aids in the general function of thinking.” Hence 
it follows that in the process of acquiring knowledge fact must 
become faculty. 

Obviously not all knowledge is worthy to be thus permanently 
incorporated. Facts may be of practical use here and now, but 
to-morrow and at some other place they may be quite valueless. 
The facts of the multiplication table are rightly turned into 
faculty. This is a world in which seven times eight are always 
fifty-six, and this fact has become a part of the very nature of 
educated men and women. In learning a foreign language, we 
gradually acquire a feeling for that language, a familiarity with 
its constructions, a sensation of being at home in dealing with 
it. This Sprachgefiuhl, as the Germans call it, is the faculty into 
which the facts of the language have been turned. The facts of 
the mother tongue, for example, are frequently not possessed 
by people who yet can use the language perfectly well. They 
cannot state the rules of their language; but they can apply 
them. The facts of the language have become dynamic in the 
Sprachgefihl. It is in moral and religious training that the 
importance of this view is most manifest. Here the teacher’s 
real business is to turn the facts of the Bible, or other moral 
text-book, into faculty in the lives of his pupils. As Ruskin 
puts it, we have not so much to see that people know what they 
do not at present know, but to behave as they do not at present 
behave. 

It is clear, then, that in teaching it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to know which elements may be omitted in presenting 
matter to our pupils. At this stage it may be said with truth 
that the art of omission is merely the negative aspect of the 
art of selection. This may be admitted without diminishing the 
importance of our subject, for it is often of great advantage 
to treat a given matter from the negative side in order the 
better to understand the positive. In the mere thinning out 
of material for presentation, for example, we find that the 
omission of certain elements demands careful consideration, 
though at the first glance one would think that no principle is 
involved. 

Perhaps the most general statement that is possible is “ Omit 
the irrelevant,” where irrelevant means what does not, further 
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the purpose of the exposition in hand. Facts that in one con- 
nexion are essential, in another may be irrelevant. Those who 
have the habit of reading straight through the Scriptures at 
morning worship are often appalled at the dreary wastes 
through which they have to pass. In reading St. Luke, for ex- 
ample, after the interesting and impressive beginning, we en- 
counter the Sahara of genealogy. What possible moral or 
religious good can come from reading to an assembled school 
the interminable lists of so-and-so, the son of so-and-so, the 
son of so-and-so? It goes without saying that this is not a 
criticism of the gospel, but of the method.of reading it. When 
the evangelist drops into the son-of-so-and-so style he has a 
different purpose in view from that he has in recording the 
Sermon on the Mount. Each purpose‘is legitimate in its place, 
and the gospel would be imperfect if both purposes were not 
served. The reader at morning worship, on the other hand, 
must make his selection. He must study the art of omission. 

Among the idols of the school there are few quite so dangerous 
as that love of completeness that finds expression in the demand 
of the police court for the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. Thackeray makes somewhere a useful remark 
about certain people who have leart the art of being bores by 
suving all that is to be said on a given subject. Teachers are 
certainly liable to this temptation to completeness, though pro- 
bably not more so than that large class of amateur pedagogues 
that, in drawing-rooms and railway trains, find themselves 
called upon to spend a good deal of time in instructing their 
fellows. There is another tendency to which teachers are really 
more tempted than is the plain man, and the temptation is par- 
ticularly strong in the case of those teachers who have had some 
training. In the north of Scotland the laird (squire) in a cer- 
tain parish caught a little boy at mischief among the apple 
trees, and as a punishment placed him on the top of one of the 
high gate posts at the entrance to the avenue, and left him there 
under the eve of the gardener. When he returned after a couple 
of hours to release the prisoner, the laird was surprised to find 
the gardener’s own boy perched on the opposite post. On being 
asked what his son had done to deserve a share in the punish- 
ment, the gardener replied that he had done no harm, but had 
been put there “for the sake of symmetry.” Sometimes the 
trained teacher is inclined to include certain matters in a lesson 
for no better reason than the gardener's. 

The natural bent of human weakness to expand itself by 
setting forth all that it knows is aided by the psychological con- 
ditions under which our mental work is carried on. There is 
a strong tendency in the untrained mind to reproduce events as 
they actually occur, or stories as they have actually been heard. 
At first sight this tendency appears to be wholly admirable. 
What could we ask better than that we should have an exact 
reproduction of things as they really are, or as they really 
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order most suited to the particular purpose for which they are 
recalled. Here, again, we have a practical application of the 
art of omission. Myriads of ideas claim admission into the 
mind, but all are rigorously excluded save those that have a 
bearing upon the subject to be dealt with at the time. 

This law of omission is as applicable in telling a story as in 
discussing a theory. Your ordinary uncultured mind tells the 
story in what may be called rectilineal form. The drama in 
China, we are told, begins with the birth of the hero, and traces 
his life systematically and straightforwardly, event following 
event in the order of time. In more artistic narrative we find 
that we do not thus begin at the beginning and go right on. 
Almost invariably we begin in the middle and work our way 
both backwards and forwards. The purpose of the story domin- 
ates everything, not the mere dates of the events. In using a 
story as illustration, for example, the important thing is to 
consider the point we wish to make, and then to omit every- 
thing that does not serve towards making that point. The 
skilful teacher may tell the same story half-a-dozen times a 
year with different classes, and each time he may tell it in a 
different way, inasmuch as he may desire to attain a different 
purpose each time. Even from the artistic point of view, it is 
desirable to omit, under certain conditions, certain things that 
are quite admissible and in fact essential under others. Indeed 
it is not an unfair recommendation that the teacher should never 
use a story as an illustration till three months after he has 
heard or read it. The purpose of this recommendation is to allow 
the essentials of the story to sink into the mind—to become, 
in fact, part of the mind—so that when the story as a whole 
has to be reproduced it will be brought out under the direction 
of the mind rather than under the influence of the chronological 
order imposed upon it by the first reading or hearing. 

The apparent moral of all this rigid omission is that teachers 
should adopt a style of work characterized mainly by a cold 
and calculating reticence. Yet every really good teacher knows 
that a certain glow of intellectual satisfaction always accom- 
panies good teaching. The teacher must be allowed to expand. 
There must be no appearance of grudging in his communication 
of knowledge, and yet he must be continually on his guard lest 
he introduce the wrong kind of matter. The selection of the 
kinds of matter to be omitted must be made before the lesson : 
during the lesson the teacher must be allowed to let himself go a 
little. 

For certain kinds of teaching by demonstration in the logical 
sense, & conspicuous economy of words is both right and proper. 
But in teaching that aims at being stimulating—the kind of 
teaching that ought to be specially cultivated in sesthetic and 
moral training—more is needed than the logical minimum. What 
ig contemptuously called “ padding ” seems by its very name to 
stand condemned as precisely the sort of material that ought to 


occur ? But a very slight examination of your own experience | be rigorously omitted in teaching. But in the art of exposition 
will show vou that this form of narration or teaching is exceed- | there is something to be said for what is often called padding. 


ingly irritating. At any given moment you do not want to 
know all that happened on a certain occasion. Every time an 
incident is described there is a purpose underlying the descrip- 
tion, and this purpose varies with the occasion. The purpose 
may be no higher than to amuse; it may be to instruct ; it 
may be to inspire. But with the difference in purpose there 
must be a difference in the selection of material. We must 
practise the art of omission. 

We find in ordinary life that the more commonplace an indi- 
vidual is, the more is his memory marked by this quality of 
reproducing things exactly as they occurred. Your talkative, 
gossiping, housewife is markedly of this type. Her mind is 
broadly what is known in psychology as the associative mind: 
one thing suggests another irrespective of the purpose in hand 
at the particular time. In every mind the contents are grouped 
together according to the laws of association: these laws we 
cannot escape. But there are different kinds of association, and 
the lower type of mind is dominated by chronological associa- 
tion. In such minds the order of occurrence in time is the chief 
influence in recall. A trained mind, on the other hand, is able to 
select the elements to be brought into play on a given ocea- 
sion. A particular line of thought demands the recall of a par- 
ticular group of ideas. These are selected by the trained mind 


Much that with well informed adults is rightly regarded as 
unnecessary, and therefore to be omitted, may be of great 
value in the case of younger and less well equipped minds. 
It has to be noted, further, that in supplying mental nourish- 
ment, as in supplying bodily, there is need for bulk as well 
as for strength. Even our bodies cannot be fed entirely on 
condensed meat. There is a limit to Lemco. There must be 
variety in the material presented to the mind, as in the material 
presented to the body. As the body demands bread or potatoes 
as well as beef tea, so the mind demands light and shade in 
presentation. There is nothing more tiring than sustained 
brilliancy. Often, indeed, brilliant effects can be obtained only 
on the condition that there has been previous monotony to throw 
up the brilliant by contrast. Emerson supplies a capital illus- 
tration of this genesis of brilliancy out of prolonged monotony ; 
but as he uses a word that I dare not quote before such an 
audience, I can only refer you to the story about the alphabet 
that you will find towards the end of his essay on the Comic. 
Further, apart from the merely artistic effect, there are 
occasions on which it is highly desirable to introduce a good 
many details in themselves of trifling importance, but yet in 
their accumulated effect of the greatest value in impressing the 
more important points. Themselves quite unworthy to be trans- 


from the mass of its experiences. They are called up not in the | formed into faculty, they aid the process by which nobler facts 


order in which they originally presented themselves, but in the are assimilated. 


The attendant circumstance in history is of 
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this kind. Many details are supplied regarding an event that 
do not seem to have a definite causal connexion with it. Yet in 
their cumulative effect they enable the hearer or reader to grasp 
more truly the import of the whole. Different minds approach 
the samo subject in quite different ways, and what is a mere 
meaningless detail to one, to another may suggest such a new 
point of view as may lead to a comprehension of a hitherto incom- 
prehensible whole. It is on this principle that we do not omit 
the setting of many of the Scripture narratives, though on the 
surface there may appear to be little enough moral or religivus 
instruction in such details. 

With regard to the necessary alternation of light and shade, 
it is fortunate that our subjects are usually sufficiently well 
provided with comparatively dull matter. So we are never 
seriously called upon to introduce dull material to vary the more 
interesting parts of our work. In other words we are never 
called upon to use “mere” paddling, which is thus left, after all, 
as one of the classes of things that ought to be omitted. 

The second class of things to be omitted includes whatever is 
superfluous to the purpose in hand, the residues after a given 
matter has been sufficiently treated. This is to a certain extent 
a quantitative rather than a qualitative distinction. It does not 
mean that the matter to be omitted is irrelevant to the subject 
being taught, but merely that enough has been already used to 
produce the desired effect. A distinction must be observed 
between the value of a given element in relation to a subject. 
asa wholeand in relation to a particular lesson in that subject. 
No doubt all the elements may be arranged in a definite order of 
relative importance in the subject treated statically. But in 
the process of teaching the subject, dynamic considerations come 
in. A certain element that in itself may be of the first impor- 
tance may have to take a subordinate place, in a given lesson, 
to an element of tenth-rate importance, because of the needs of 
the lesson at that particular stage. Nothing is more common in 
teaching than a disproportionate stress laid on elements that are 
in certain other connexions of primary importance. In giving a 
lesson we must take account of all the elements that may pos- 
sibly be presented in the time at our disposal. The omission of 
an element, in itself of little importance, may ruin a lesson, and 
thus actually misrepresent the favoured element for whose sake 
it was rejected. 

The third class of things to be omitted is made up of elements 
that are in themselves too interesting—that is, that do not owe 
their main interest to the connexions being established in the 
course of the lesson. We are here dealing with what may be 
described as the antithesis to the padding of which we have 
already spoken. To some teachers it may appear impossible to 
be too interesting, and there is a point of view from which we 
must agree with them. But we can obviously make certain 
parts of the subject too interesting in relation to the lesson 
as a whole. You have only to keep your ears open in an ordin- 
ary drawing room at any time to hear the murder of half-a- 
dozen promising conversations by the introduction of trifling 
details of sharper interest for the moment. This derailing of 
interest is a much greater evil in school than is usually realized. 
From the very nature of the case it is difficult to detect the 
damage, since the class remains attentive all the time, and the 
teaching seems to be going all right ; for it is not at first sight 
apparent that the attention is misplaced. It is only at a later 
stage, when certain steps have been lost through the deflection 
of interest, that the damage becomes apparent. Teachers need 
to be reminded that listening, at its best, is intermittent. It is 
now generally recognized that rhythm in listening is one of the 
facts that the teacher must reckon with. This being so, it is 
evident that if two or three beats are lost to the main subject 
by the deflection of interest in favour of an over-interesting 
item, it is highly desirable to omit that item. 

Elaborate introductions to lessons are admirable things to 
omit. No doubt there is a place in teaching for a careful intro- 
duction of the subject to be dealt with, but this should take the 
form of the preparation step of the Ilerbartian system, not of 
the long-drawn-out introductions that teachers sometimes favour. 
There is practical wisdom in the old editor's advice to a young 
one:.“ You will find that in nine cases out of ten a manuscript 
is improved by the omission of the introduction. Allowance 
being made for exceptional cases, I recommend you to make a 
practice of blue-pencilling the first paragraph.” 


Nowhere does the love of completeness that characterizes the 
conscientious teacher produce worse effects than in the matter of 
exceptions. No sooner is a general principle laid down than 
the deviations from it present themselves to the teacher and 
claim attention. Nothing could be worse teaching. What is 
wanted at the first introduction of a rule is confidence in that 
rule. It is only when the rule is well established in the pupil’s 
mind that the exception has any real value. If they are given 
together, the rule and the exception rank as of almost equal 
validity in the pupil's mind. In fact there are cases in school 
teaching—particularly in the subjects of Latin and Greek— 
where the exceptions over-ride the rule, inasmuch as the number 
of exceptions quoted in many cases greatly exceeds that of the 
examples adduced of the rule itself. Only when the rule has 
been so thoroughly accepted that the pupil resents the appear- 
ance of exceptions is it time to admit that exceptions exist. 
When the pupil comes to the teacher and complains that a cer- 
tain word does not end as it should according to the rule, then 
is the time to give the exceptions, with some hope of their being 
intelligently treated. 

Closely allied to this class of omittable things are those re- 
marks that the teacher makes during a lesson, partly to satisfy 
himself and partly to justify himself in the eyes of one or two 
of the cleverer pupils. The teacher makes a general remark 
that is sufficiently true for the stage at which the pupils at 
present stand, but no sooner has he uttered the sentence than a 
possible objection occurs to his mind, and he feels called upon to 
make a reservation. For example, in the preceding paragraph 
in dealing with the rule and the exception it might suddenly 
strike me that I am dealing with the matter as if we ought to 
teach by giving rules instead of making our pupils find out rules 
for themselves. I am accordingly tempted to interpolate an 
excursus on this subject in the way of an aside, lest any one 
should think that I am not aware of this aspect of my subject. 
Such asides ought to be rigorously omitted. We must not at- 
tempt to do everything at once. 

These considerations open up the whole question of the 
teacher’s use of language. Everything that can be omitted 
without danger of causing confusion cannot. be inserted without 
leading into this danger. Even in ordinary society we are 
entitled to assume that the people we converse with have a 
meaning in everything they say. This is not at all the same 
thing as to demand that people should always mean what they 
say. The French wit may be right in claiming that language 
is given us to conceal thought. The only assumption we are 
entitled to make is that no words are used absolutely without 
meaning. This condition may perhaps be best illustrated by 
reference to that much abused statement, “ The exception proves 
the rule.” Popularly used in induction, this rule is true only 
in deduction. If we say “It is wrong to use periodic sentences 
in lecturing,” we are entitled to infer that it is meant that it is 
not wrong to use periodic sentences in other forms of composi- 
tion, say in writing a book; and that it is not wrong to use 
some other kind of sentence, say the loose, in lecturing. Very 
frequently the teacher will find if he searches out the cause of 
a wrong answer to a question that the pupil—and this is parti- 
cularly true of the cleverer pupils—has been misled by the 
teacher's use of an unnecessary word. The pupil has made the 
justifiable assumption that this superfluous word has a meaning 
of its own. 

So far we have been dealing mainly with the material to be 
supplied, and considering which elements are more worthy than 
others of a place in the mind. The unworthy elements are to be 
omitted because they are unworthy. But there are cases in 
which even worthy elements are to be omitted in teaching, not 
because we do not want them to be assimilated by our pupils, 
but because we do want them to be assimilated. We may 
omit from our direct teaching elements that we are particularly 
anxious to get our pupils to assimilate. We are here recog- 
nizing the two aspects of the matter to be communicated, the 
static and the dynamic. Mental content may be treated as 
cither “presented content” or as “presentative activity.” 
Naturally whatever activity ideas may possess must be com- 
municated to them by the mind, but the mode in which this 
activity is communicated has a certain importance. A fact 
may be impressed upon the mind of the pupil either from with- 
out or from within. For example, the fact may be presented 
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to the pupil by the teacher and carefully explained: it may 
be honestly examined and accepted by the pupil, and thereafter 
mastered, and thus added to the mental content of the pupil. 
This is good second-class teaching, and is not in the same cate- 
gory with the wooden methods that merely stuff material mto 
the mind of the pupil as into a receptacle. But it is nct teaching 
of tho highest kind. It is possible to get the pupil to take him- 
self in hand, and teach himself the facts that the teacher con- 
siders of most importance. This highest kind of teaching does 
not consist in telling the pupil what he ought to do, and then 
seeing that he does it, but rather in placing ‘him in such a posi- 
tion that he cannot help going in the way the teacher wants 
him to go, vet without knowing that the teacher wants it. The 
essential point of this form of teaching is that it throws back 
the incidence of the teacher’s influence into the region of the 
pupil's unconsciousness. 

It is sometimes said, and with truth, that as the blac anil 
is a worker in iron, the carpenter a worker in wood, and the 
tailor a worker in cloth, so is the teacher a worker in conscious- 
ness. It is the material which he manipulates. But it must not 
be forgotten that we are long past the stage of psychology in 
which the mind and consciousness were regarded as coincident. 
Mental action is now recognized to be vastly wider than con- 
sciousness. Consciousness indeed is no less important under the 
new theory than under the old, for all the beginnings of idea- 
tional activity take place in consciousness, though further pro- 
gress consists in removing each new mental dexterity as it is 
acquired, from the realm of consciousness to that of uncon- 
sciousness. It is through the consciousness that the teacher 
builds up the groups of ‘ideas in the way he considers best for 
the pupil. It is through the consciousness also that he acts upon 
those elements of the mental content that have been reduced to 
the unconscious level. 

While what we call the intellectual life of a given moment is 
carried on within consciousness, the great mass of the material 
at our disposal is always in the limbo of unconsciousness. Jn 
dealing with a given problem, we are able to call up a great 
mass of relevant matter into consciousness so as to select from 
it the elements proper to the purpose in hand. But to a con- 
siderable extent this recall is random, inasmuch as we know 
only the end we wish to attain and not the means by which to 
attain it. Another person, however, on the condition that he 
knows not only the problem but the solution, is in a better 
position than we ourselves to eall up in our minds the ideas 
required. The teacher is such an outside influence in relation 
to the pupil. It is true the thing may be very clumsily done. 
The teacher may merely make some such suggestion as “ Sup- 
pose you try Proposition I, 32.” Direct hints of this kind are 
again good second-class teaching. The really fine teacher goes 
many removes back into the region of the unconscious, ‘and 
relying upon the uniformity of the laws of thought as thought. 
puts matters in such a way that while acting according to these 
laws the pupil must so react upon the teacher's impulse as to 
come to the conclusion the teacher desires. All the while. since 
the greater part of the work has been carried on within the 
region of the unconscious, the pupil is not aware that he is 
merely responding to an external stimulus, and has accordingly 
all the glow that comes from spontaneous effort. After all it is 
spontaneous effort, once the proper train has been started. 

It has to be admitted that this method is valuable mainly m 
what is technically known as teaching: with regard to educa- 
tion there is something to be said for other methods. But it 
is at least true that less harm is done by this manipulation at 
the mth remove than by the brutally blunt plan of direct 
“telling.” The acme of professional finesse is reached when 
the teacher is able to begin his stimulus at the exact point 
within the unconsciousness that is most remote from what is 
in consciousness at that moment, and yet is the nearest point 
at which a connexion with the present content of consciousness 
can be established. 

It has to be remembered that. even though the pupil's mind 
acts directly under the guidance of the teacher's mind, there 
still remains the charm of self-activity to the pupil, so long as 
he does not realize that the stimulus comes from without ; in 
other words, so long as the stimulation is applied at the uncon- 
scious stage. In ordinary easy literature, and in popular lec- 
turing, a large part of the pleasure of reader and hearer consists 


in the completing of thoughts suggested by writer or speaker. 
Your dull man in ordinary conversation who slowly masters 
some fairly obvious point made by a quicker wit and at a 
later stage in the conversation, brings out the idea in its most 
obvious form as his own contribution, is after all only typical 
of the ordinary hearer at a popular lecture. Probably not more 
than 5 per cent. of an ordinary audience respond to the expec- 
tations of a really able popular lecturer. in a way different 
trom that he expects. This dees not mean that the average 
person is in any way to be lowly estimated, but merely that 
there 1s a high percentage of normal minds. 

The practical application to the art of omission is that every- 
thing should be omitted that the pupil can supply for himeelf. 
Obviously the amount of legitimate omission varies with the 
stare of advancement in a given subject. Indeed, the stage of 
advancement in a subject might be expressed in terms of the 
amount of omission the teacher can wisely allow himself. In 
mathematics, for example, the stage of advancement may be 
fairly gauged by the number of details that mav be omitted 
between each therefore. 

Out of all these considerations arises an uneasy feeling with 
regard to the whole question of es Is it not true, at least 
to some extent, that we teach too much? I do not mean that we 
teach too many things: that goes without saving in our ordin- 
ary school work: but that we really do too much teaching : 
we do not leave enough to be done by the pupils themselves. 
There is certainly an uncomfortable impression among the more 
thoughtful teachers that there is something in the suggestion, 
though it is perhaps a rather startling way to put it when we 
imply that it is possible that teaching may be itself, under 
certain circumstances, one of the things we ought to omit. Yet 
the following experience seems to show that there mav be at 
least somet hing to be said in favour of the heresy. In the bad 
old days of payment bv results a pupil-teacher who had three 
different classes under his charge in rudimentarv arithmetic, 
found it politic to keep his cleverer pupils busy working at 
simple addition sums to keep them out of mischief while he 
attended to those who were the really important pupils in those 
unenlightened days, that is to say, the dullards who were hkely 
to fail at the examination. Ile found to his annoyance that the 
clever pupils finished their sums quicker than he had expected, 
so he hit npon the plan of giving them sums that he could easily 
correct. He gave out a line of figures, sav 498.137. and told his 
class to repeat this line eight times and then add up the whole. 
When the addition was completed he made the pupils rub out the 
bottom line, and add again. By varying the number of lines he 
contrived for a week or two to keep his clever pupils busy, 
but at the end of that time he found to his dismay that all his 
clever pupils had learnt how to multiply. To teach multipli- 
cation is usually a work of very much longer time, but the 
circumstances of the case by accident put the young rascals in 
a position in which it was to their advantage to learn multipli- 
cation, and naturally they learnt it with zest. 

This experience illustrates the operation of one of the most 
important laws of omission. It may be stated “omit some- 
thing, and at the same time create a vacuum for it.” These 
young calculators were provided with a vacuum that clamoured 
for multiplication to fill it. A parallel case is reported from a 
certain grammar school in which the boys declined to pay any 
serious attention to French and German, deeming these subjects 
beneath the notice of those who had attained to the nobler 
studies of Latin and Greek. With deliberate purpose the head 
master selected more diflicult classical texts for study, but at the 
same time mentioned that several cribs to the new texts were 
to be found in the school library, and could be used by the bovs 
-only, unfortunately. these cribs were some of them in German 
and the rest of them in French. The vacuum was created, and 
the modern languages gained quite respectful attention. 

The same thing may be done on a smaller seale by using an 
awkward periphrasis to stand for some technical term that has 
been purposely omitted. The irritation that has been caused by 
the tiresome repetition of the longwinded phrase causes a 
vacuum into which the technical term pleasantly falls as soon 
as the teacher sees fit to introduce it. Many rhetorical effects 
are produced by the creation of a vacuum. Examine the state 
of vour mind towards the end of a Jong periodie sentence from 
a rhetorical speaker, and you will realizé the craving for the 
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satisfaction that the concluding passage brings. After the fifth or 
sixth “If it be the case that...” the mind gets almost frantic 
to learn what is to follow the “then” that introduces the main 
clause. When the suspense is terminated by the plain statement 
of what the whole passage has been about, you are either grati- 
fied because you have already guessed it on your own account, 
or you are roused to an eager comparison of all that has gone 
before in order to determine whether the conclusion legitimately 
follows. In any case you are in an excellent position to assimi- 
late both conclusion and premises. 

One of the best applications of the principle of omission is to 
be found in those lessons that seek to impart moral principles. 
There is at the present time a vigorous reaction against the 
use of the technical moral that, as Mark Twain puts it, “ wags 
its crippled tail at the end” of every schoolgirl’s essay. It is 
felt that if the lesson has been properly taught the “ moral ” 
follows of its own accord. If the teacher feels that he must 
enunciate the moral in bald terms, or it will not be under- 
stood, he is proclaiming his own failure. It is not to be sup- 
posed that moral or religious teaching has any monopoly of this 
breach of the law of omission. In too many of the lessons of 
the ordinary school the teacher misspends time in dinning into 
his pupils conclusions that they ought to be allowed to draw for 
themselves. 

Let us be candid. Cases are continually arising in which we 
are driven to supply the proper conclusions that ought to have 
come to our pupils as the result of our teaching. For this there 
are various causes external to the teacher, among them dullness 
on the part of the pupils, bad ventilation of school buildings, 
and adventitious interferences arising from the influence of ex- 
ternal interests. But let us be honest enough to admit that our 
own bad teaching is occasionally a contributing cause. Every 
time that we are forced to break the law of omission by supply- 
ing a conclusion that ought to be reached by the pupil himself, 
let us consider whether this final breach of the law is not the 
result of other breaches at an earlier stage. 

We are not, of course, to be discouraged by many failures. 
In a complex process like teaching, we must expect to make 
many blunders before we reach even mediocre success. On the 
other hand, we must not grumble at the difficulty of our work, 
but rather glory in it. Rule-of-thumb teaching is certainly 
easily enough acquired, but teaching of the finer kind makes 
serious demands on our application. Yet the process of playing 
upon the mind of the pupil, though difficult, is not beyond the 
power of the ordinary intelligent teacher. It is rather remark- 
able that this method of acting upon the mind of another in such 
a way that certain results are more or less necessarily reached, is 
in our reflection upon ordinary life so often associated with evil. 
If you consider fiction and the drama, you will find it is almost 
always the villain who makes this remark now and that remark 
again, and then leaves the laws of thought as thought to work 
out the natural conclusion in the mind dealt with. For a study 
of how the teacher ought to convey his matter we have to refer 
to the play of “ Othello,” or to some other equally objectionable 
environment, in which we find one mind influencing another to 
evil. The good characters in fiction are not made to act in 
this way. The cause of the difference of treatment is probably 
rather creditable to goodness. The evil person is after all 
ashamed of his purpose, and so is under the necessity of keeping 
his ultimate aim secret. He is thus driven, by the very cir- 
cumstances of the case, to adopt a somewhat indirect method of 
attack, and has thus hit upon what turns out to be the best 
possible mode of treating the mind operated upon. The moralist, 
on the other hand, being somewhat proud of the conclusion he 
wishes to reach, is inclined to proclaim it on the house-tops. 
He is never tired of insisting upon it, and in this way loses the 
charm that goes with the unknown, the hidden. Why is it 
that the word “suggestive ” has acquired its peculiarly sinister 
meaning ? Is there any reason why suggestion should be used 
only on the side of evil ? Cannot we tempt to good as well as 
to evil? Why do we allow the powers of evil to monopolize 
the use of so many of our natural tendencies? Why should 
. virtue confine herself to the old-fashioned frontal attack, while 
vice utilizes all the resources of the skilful flank movement ? 
It almost looks as if evil were monopolhizing the still small 
voice. Let the teacher consider the reticence of the villain, 
and in this respect learn of him. 
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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


A MEETING of the Council took place at the College, Blooms- 
bury Square, on February 18. Present: Sir Philip Magnus, 
President, in the chair; Prof. Adams, Dr. Armitage Smith, 
Mr. Barlet, Rev. J. O. Bevan, Rev. J. B. Blomfield, Mr. Brown, 
Mr. E. A. Butler, Mr. Charles, Miss Crookshank, Prof. Dixon, 
Mr. Eagles, Mr. Hawe, Mr. Kelland, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Pendle- 
bury, Mr. Pinches, Rev. Dr. Scott, Mr. Starbuck, Mr. Storr, and 
Mr. White. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and contirmed. 


Diplomas were granted to the successful candidates at the 
recent Christmas Examination of Teachers. (For list, see 
page 115.) The prize for Natural Sciences was awarded to 
Mr. M. Godfrey. 

The Examination Committee presented a report recommending 
(a) a scheme for the examination and certification of foreign 
teachers in English; (b) syllabuses of the requirements in Geo- 
metry (alternative papers) for the Associateship and Licentiate- 
ship Examinations; (c) syllabuses in Natural History subjects 
for the First and Second Classes of the Certificate Examinations ; 
(d) that an Art Master’s Certificate should exempt from exami- 
nation in Arithmetic and the alternative groups for the Licen- 
tiateship, and that an Art Class Teacher's Certificate should 
exempt from examination in Arithmetic and the alternate group 
for the Associateship; (e) the appointment of the following 
additional examiners in Mathematics: C. L. Beaven, M.A. Oxon.; 
C. V. Coates, M.A. Camb.; A. Lodge, M.A. Oxon.; S. T. Shovel- 
ton, M.A. Oxon.—The Report was adopted. 


On the recommendation of the Finance Committee, grants to 
the amount of £40 were made from the Benevolent Fund. 


Mr. F. A. Sibly, M.A., LL.D., Haywardsfield, Stonehouse, 
Gloucestershire, was elected a member of the Council. 

Sir Philip Magnus was re-elected President of the Council ; 
and the Rev. Canon Bell, Mr. E. A. Butler, and the Rev. Dr. Scott 
were re-elected Vice-Presidents. 

Mr. W. G. Rushbrooke, LL.M. Camb., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Head Master of St. Olave’s Grammar School, Tower 
Bridge, was appointed Dean of the College. 

Dr. Armitage Smith was appointed Treasurer. 

The Moderators, Examiners, Revisers, and Inspectors for the 
year 1911 were appointed. 

The four standing Committees were appointed, with their 
respective Chairmen. 


It was referred to the Education Committee to consider what 
changes, if any, it is desirable to make in the conditions of 
admission to membership of the College, and also to consider 
the resolution which was adopted by the General Meeting on 
January 21, recommending that an annual subscription should 
be paid by holders of diplomas admitted to the privileges of 
membership of the College. 


The following persons were elected members of the College :— 
Miss E. Bowers, 107 Peckham Rye, S.E. 

Mr. a y Pangio, M.A. Camb., 56 Coniston Road, Muswell 

il, N. l 

Rev. W. Madeley, M.A. Oxon., School House, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


The following were admitted to the privileges of membership 
under Section II, Class 5 of the By-Laws :— 


Mr. T. Beach, A.C.P., 26 Holland Road, Harlesden, N.W. 
Mr. S. Benians, B.Sc. Lond., L.C.P., The Mount, Goudhurst, 
ent. 
Mr. W. I. Moore, B.Sc. Lond., L.C.P., 73 Mortimer Street, Kensal 
Rise, N.W. 
Miss E. M. Power, L.C.P., The Convent, Pulteney Road, Bath. 
Mr. J. Seddon, L.C.P., 40 Meadowcroft Road, Palmer’s Green, N, 


The following books had been presented to the library since 
the last meeting of the Council :— 


By the ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MISTRESSES.—Public Schools for Girls: their 
History, Aims, and Schemes of Study. 
ious the GENERAL MEDICAL CouNCIL.—Minutes of the General Medical Council, 


By A. & C. Brack.—Ironside’s La Petite Institutrice. 

By BLACKIE & Son.—Blackie’s English Texts (Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 
and Hazlitt’s Characters from Shakespeare): Blackie's Story-Book Reader 
(Victoria the Good, &c.) ; Althaus’ Dumas’ Histoire de mes Bétes ; Boyd’s Minor 
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Educational Writings of Rousseau; Evans’ Geography of the World; Layng's 
Elementary Algebra, Book II; Marsh's Picture Composition, Book Ill: 
Mc Kechnie’s Baudelaire’s Le Scarabée d'Or: Ridges’ Poetica; Robb's The United 
Kingdom ; Snape’s Enrope. 

By Hacurrrk & Co.—Commarmond and Meister’s German Lessons on the 
Direct Method; Schmidt and Giles’s Die bunten Artikel (List of Nouns, and First 
German Reader), 

By MACMILLAN & Co.—Barter’s Selections from Stow’s Survey of London; 
Forbes’ Selections from Parkman’s Pioneers of France in the New World; Frazer's 
Histoire de Monsieur Blanc; Nall's The Seven Kings of Rome (from Livy): 
Saintsbury’s Manual of English Prosody. 

By MkTuUEN & Co.—Bowyer’s Short History of Modern England, 1714-1910: 
Webb’s Systematic Geography of America. 

Ry MILLS & Boon.—Deakin and Humphreys’ Rural Arithmetic. 

by the OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREs$.—Savory’s Drei Wochen in Deutschland : 
Slater’s Stories fram Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

By W. Rice.—Journal of Education. 1910. 

Ry Rivinatons.—Robinson's The Story of England, Part II. 1272-1603. 

By the Unversity Trrortar, Press.— Matriculation Directory, January 1911, 

Calendar of Trinity College of Music, London. 

Calendar of University of Wales. 

Calendar of University of Liverpool. 

Calendar of University College, Nottingham. 

Calendar of Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 

Calendar of Armstrong College, Newcastle on-Tyne. 

Register of Veterinary Surgeons, 

Register of Members of the Incorporated Society of Musicians. 


THE EDUCATIONAL LADDER. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. — Adams Prize: Prof, A. E. H. Love, 
F.R.S., for essay on “Some Problems of Geodynamies.”—Hopkins 
Prize (of the Philosophieal Society): Prof. J. H. Poynting. F.R.S., 
for researches on the transmission of energy in the electric field and 
on the pressure exerted by radiation.—Yorke Prize: D. de Mattos 
Bentwich, M.A.. Trinitv: commended, A. B. Brown, B.A., LL.B., 
St. John’s.—Thirlwall Prize: H. F. Russell Smith, B.A. St. John’s.— 
Burney Prize: C. D. Broad, Scholar of Trinity.—Benn W. Levy 
Studentship in Biochemistry : George Winfield, B.A., Downing.— 
Craven Scholarship: D. H. Robertson, Scholar of Trinity and Porson 
Prizeman.—Chancellor’s Classical Medals: J. R. M. Butler, B.A., 
Scholar of Trinity and Craven Scholar, and H. E. Foster, B.A., Scholar 
of Trinity and Craven Scholar. Honourably mentioned : G. G. Norris, 
B.A., Scholar of Trinity.—Sir William Browne's Medals-—Latin Ode 
and Greek Epigram : J. B. P. Adams, Scholar of St. John’s. Latin 
Epigram : J. J. Wiles, Scholar of Clare. Greek Ode: no exercise 
gent in. 


Christ’s.—Fellowship: W. A L. Elmslie, B.A. 


St. Johws.—MacMahon Law Studentships (£150 for four years): 
W. G. Constable, B.A., and F. D. Morton, B.A. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY.— - 

Bedford College for Women.—Bursaries to be held in the Secondary 
Training Department: Miss Friedeberg, Newnham (Classical Tripos); 
Miss H. M. Hunt, B.A., Bedford College (History Honours); Miss 
F. D. Lenn, B.A.. Bedford College (French Honours); Miss Tribe. 
B.A., Bedford College (History Honours); Miss Woolmer, B.A., Bed- 
ford College (English Honours).—Bedford College Hygiene Diploma: 
Misses M. C. Atkinson, M. A. Hobbs, N. Lewis, M. Malin, and JL. 
Piller. 


NORMAL CORRESTONDENCE CoLLEGE.—Normal Gold Medal, and £15: 
C. L. McKenzie, King’s Lynn. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY.—Senior Mathematical Scholarship: Arnold L. 
Atkin, B.A., Scholar of St. John’s: honourable mention, V. W. O'Con- 
nell Miley, B.A., Brasenose. Junior Mathematical Scholarship: 
Edgar G. C. Poole, Scholar of Queen's. Mathematical Exhibition: 
F. L. Heywood, Scholar of Balliol. Distinguished in the Examina- 
tion: Lloyd Dixon, Commoner of Balliol.—Davis Chinese Scholarship: 
J. C. Keyte, Non-Collegiate.— Beit Prize, and Robert Herbert Memorial 
Prize: Roger H. Soltau, Pembroke. 


Wadham.—Eshihition for Hebrew: Alfred Guillaume. Commoner of 
Jesus.—Exhibition for Classics: A. W. Huckett, St. George's School, 
Harpenden. 

Certificates in Regional Geography: Wilfred G. Kendrew, M.A.. 
Tutor of Non-collegiate Students, and Jessie L. Lowson, M.A., St. 
Andrew's, Oxford, Home Student—both with distinction. 

The Delegates for the Training of Secondary Teachers have issued 
Diplomas in Education to the following :—William S. Armour, B.A., 
Jesus College; Charles W. Bailey, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin; 
Howard C. Barnard, M.A., Brasenose College; Walter H. Edwards, 
M.A., St. Catharine's College, Cambridge ; George H. Gater, B.A., 
New College ; Leonard H. Green, B.A., St. John’s College; Herbert 
R. Loads, M.A., non-coll. ; Guy W. Morris, B.A., St. John’s College ; 
Elsie D. Bland, Somerville College; Louise C. Brew, M.A. Liverpool 
University ; Lady Louise F. Erskine, Martha Millington, Newnham 
College, Cambridge; Annette B. Pearce, B.A. London University : 
Grace C. Pollard, B.A. Dublin, Newnham College, Cambridge; Edith 
J. Prebble, Royal Holloway College; Evelyn C. Riley, B.A., National 
University of Ireland; Ada M. Stopher, B.A. London University ; and 
Gertrude M. Thatcher, Society of Oxford Home Students. 


REVIEWS. 


Sır PHILIP MAGNUS As EDUCATIONIST. 


Educational Aims and Efforts, 1880-1910. By 
Magnus, M.P. (is. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

In this most welcome volume the President of the College of 
Preceptors sets forth some of the aims he has cherished and of 
the efforts he has made to give effect to them during the past 
thirty years. The period has been signally fruitful in educa- 
tional developments and the many and varied impulses com- 
municated quietly and steadily by Nir Philip Magnus have 
amply deserved an adequate permanent record. The first half of 
the volume is an edueational autobiography. the educational 
facts prominent, and the personal history singularly restrained 
and modest. The second half contains ten “ Articles and Ad- 
dresses,” dating from 1888 to 1907, and illustrating main points 
of the historical survey of the first half. Of course. the aspir- 
ations of Sir Philip have not all been realized : some of them, 
indeed, still await really practical recognition ; but educational 
reforms are not made in a day, and there is no reason to despair 
of the intelligence of those that create, mould, and mature the 
opinions that educational legislators and adininistrators respect. 
Articles and addresses are generally fated to affect but a narrow 
sphere, and even within their sphere they are apt to be tran- 
sient and fugitive. These collected papers. however, with the 
additional interest of a biographical and historical setting. may 
be trusted to promote a fresh and an extended consideration of 
the very important problems they deal with. The knowledge 
and experience of the author. and his consistent. tone of moder- 
ation and reasonableness, will commend his suggestions and 
arguments to all serious educationists. 

Sir Philip commences his narrative in 1880. when “the great 
results of the legislation of 1870 had only begun to be felt. 
and when already fresh ideas were stirring. We need not dwell 
on the movement for abolition of fees and of payments on 
results, Which Sir Philip materially helped to bring to a success- 
ful issue in the carly nineties. A reform that he has more 
peculiarly made his own is the introduction of handwork into 
the elementary schools. This “ marks the greatest improvement 
in our elementary education since 1870.” As tar back as 1865. 
when he was a student at the University of Berlin. Sir Philip had 
been struck with the influence of Froebel’s Kindergarten schools 
and with the scientific spirit of the whole system of German 
education ; but it was not till 1880 that his duties as Organ- 
izing Director and Secretary of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute opened his eyes fully to the defective nature of the 
education provided for the children of our artisan population. 
It is instructive to note how influential in the development of 
this movement, as in others, was the experience he gathered in 
educational expeditions to all the more advanced countries of the 
Continent of Hurope. His ten years’ presidency of the National 
Association of Manual Training Teachers (1894-1903) provided 
him an opportunity for an annual review and forecast of the 
movement ; and many other addresses in various populous 
centres, as well as his address as President of the Education 
Section of the British Association in 1907, persistently meul- 
cated the necessity and the reasons of reform. Four—we may 
say five—of the “ Articles and Addresses ” deal with the subject 
most instructively and persuasively. Referring to the action 
of a Joint Committee of the City Guilds’ Institute. the school 
Board, and the Drapers’ Company, in tentative work in halt-a- 
dozen London schools, “ never perhaps,” says Sur Philip. wes 
a revolution so scientifically effected, and so clearly the resu: 
of carefully prepared experiment. as that which gave to manual 
instruction a prominent place in our system of elementai 
education.” 

In the ten years 1875 to 1885, Sir Philip inspected a large 
number of schools of very different types for the University 
of London, and thus founded a wide knowledge of the general 
character, condition, and organization of secondary education 
in this country. He sketehes the legislative alterations and 
improvements in secondary education since 1880. deals with the 
more striking internal changes that have taken place in the 
conduct of the schools and in the subjeets and methods of in- 
struction, and comments soberly zamdpwmeisively on the cduea- 
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tion of girls. The question of a Register of Teachers is sympa- 
thetically treated ; the mutual dependence of technical and 
secondary education is illustrated in practice; the develop- 
ments of scientific methods are marked, and the system of the 
Joint Scholarships Board explained. Sir Philip admits that 
the pressure of municipal and endowed schools aided by the 
State and by Local Authorities upon private schools is inevit- 
able ; but, “at the same time,” he urges, “there should be 
room in every well-organized national system of education for 
the private school, and some encouragement might be given by 
the State to such schools conditional on the education provided 
being in all respects efficient.” Such encouragement might take 
the form of free inspection, of enabling public exhibitions and 
scholarships to be tenable at the schools, and of permitting the 
greatest latitude in choice of subjects and in methods. “ Edu- 
cational experiments can be more easily made in private schools 
than in those in which the income largely depends upon Govern- 
ment and local grants.” We acknowledge with pleasure a 
kindly reference to the College of Preceptors as “an institution 
which was one of the first to assist in the training of teachers, 
and which has undoubtedly helped to improve the education 
provided in a large number of secondary schools.” 

The third section of the survey reviews the various schemes 
for reorganizing London University —a “ much-investigated 
University,” at the moment in the throes of still another inves- 
tigation. As a graduate and as a member of the Senate, Nir 
Philip has taken an active interest in the University affairs ; 
and, if his views have not always prevailed, that does not 
prove them to have been mistaken. He was certainly right in 
urging in 1899 a careful thinking-out of the educational problem 
that had to be solved if the proposed machinery of government 
was “to prove the means of bringing into existence a new 
University adapted to the varied needs and requirements of 
London life”; and in the opinion that the present over- 
hauling of the institution, with its unavoidable delays, “is 
largely due to the failure of the Senate and those who were 
mainly responsible for the work of the University to formulate 
any definite line of policy for its guidance, or any constructive 
scheme, which would have been understood by the British pub- 
lic and would have appealed to the imagination of the people— 
a scheme that might have enabled them to realize that London 
possessed a University the equal at least of the Universities 
of other capitals, and capable of repaying many times, by the 
services it could render to the Empire, any help which it might 
receive from patriotic citizens.” We must pay the penalty of 
an overgrown chaos. The voice of an instructed educationist of 
large views has but little chance amidst the noise of conflicting 
claims of particular interests not guided by the detached con- 
templation necessary to realize a great and complicated problem 
in all its bearings. We are not quite sure, on a long view, 
whether Sir Philip is right in thinking that “the Government 
would have been well advised to have acceded to the request of 
the Senate and to have appointed a Commission with the limited 
reference that had been suggested”; though we agree with 
him in the general proposition that bodies desiring change 
should be left “to work out, as far as possible, their own 
destinies.” But he rightly stands for “one, and only once, 
University for London,” responsible for the organization of 
the higher education of the metropolis. There need be no 
practical difticulty whatever in working concurrently the exter- 
nal and internal sides: any such difficulty would be justly 
attributable to administrative incompetence. 

On the Technical Instruction movement Sir Philip is, of 
course, peculiarly qualified to speak. He took up the post of 
Organizing Director and Secretary of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute in 1880, when “ probably no country was so 
far behind in the matter of technical education as Great 
Britain.” Besides his organizing duties, he threw himself un- 
sparingly into missionary work, extra-official and voluntary. 
Here he recounts the main points in a very remarkable devclop- 
ment, in the history of which his name will always hold an 
honoured place. In connexion with the historical survey should 
be read the address to the University Extension Meeting at 
Oxford in 1903, on “Some Economic Aspects of the application 
of Science to Industry.” 

Perhaps there is no more important section in the general 
survey than the concluding one, which reviews the bearing of 
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social changes upon school work. It will be carefully perused 
and digested by earnest educationists. Sir Philip firmly dis- 
engages public education from party politics, and demands that 
it “be organized and controlled from a platform high above, 
and altogether detached from, party politics.” “ Even the reli- 
gious question might be dissociated from political consider- 
ations.” We must take a broad view. “We must learn to 
think of our school children of to-day as the citizens of the 
future, as the parents of children yet unborn.” “ Education, 
if it is to be efficient, cannot be regulated apart from the 
changes that the social state 1s undergoing.” “There is no 
branch of human activity in which independence of thought 
and ability to act on the matured decisions of those most com- 
petent to judge are more essential.” These expressions are but 
indications of the line of argument. Those that have given 
sober consideration to the subject may say that such proposi- 
tions are obvious: the remarkable thing is that it is so neces- 
sary to insist upon them, and this necessity gives the exposition 
its value. The whole book, indeed, is marked by fullness of 
knowledge, sureness of judgment, and sobriety and grace of 
expression. 


Mr. WeELLs’s NEw NOVEL. 


The New Machiavelli. By H. G. Wells. (6s. John Lane.) 

This is an extraordinary novel. It may be held to be extra- 
ordinarily good or extraordinarily bad, but it cannot be called 
ordinary. It embodies three distinct lines of interest—political, 
erotic, and educational; and one can quite well imagine readers 
absorbed in one or other of these interests being delighted with 
certain sections and thoroughly bored by others. It is probable 
that many poas will read with intense interest the political 
sections and will yawn over, if they do not skip, the record of Mr. 
Remington’s amours. In these columns we are not concerned 
with politics, and questions of sex interest us only in so far as 
they have an educational bearing. In this matter of sex Mr. 
Wells is perhaps right in maintaining that all discussion is apt 
to be burked. Even as a public man, “if you want even to dis- 
cuss it, out you go from political life.” There is a certain 
danger in altogether avoiding the subject in school life, a danger 
expressed in one of Mr. Wells’s admirable phrases, “ stimulating 
silences.” One feels that in his book, at any rate, there is no 
danger from this side. The subject receives an altogether dis- 
proportionate amount of attention, in its general aspects ; though 
teachers might prefer that a little positive direction should take 
the place of some of Mr. Wells’s general invective. 

What will specially interest our readers, however, is the edu- 
cational section. From a certain point of view the whole volume 
may not unfairly be regarded as a treatise on Education; for, 
after all, the span of education need not be limited to the period 
during which the human being is under tutelage. But for the 
professional teacher Book I has the special interest of being not 
merely an introduction to the rest or the novel, but a deliberate 
essay in education. No one could read Book I without being 
aware of the fact, but we are not left to our own surmises. The 
author himself, in an interview published in The Bodleian, 
proclaims the fact. The book is indeed a sort of concrete 
application of the teaching found in “ Mankind in the Making,” 
as is proclaimed in the very title of Book I, “The Making of a 
Man.” 

No one will deny the right of Mr. Wells to speak on education. 
He has himself taught, he has been connected with various edu- 
cational institutions, he has given the subject serious study. It 
is true that he is a very severe critic of our craft; but it is not 
his severity that need trouble us. We have many critics, most 
of them severe. Fortunately their severity is almost in all cases 
tempered by dullness. They carp away in their letters to the 
editor and in their stodgy leaders, and nobody pays much 
attention to them. But Mr. Wells is not only severe, he is 
picturesque. People read him; he makes them realize what he 
is talking about; he may even influence their opinion. He 
deserves respectful treatment. 

Take this book, for example. The boy is educated at City 
Merchants School, and, in a series of lurid sketches, we are 
made familiar with an institution that forces itself upon us as 
something that really exists. One is tempted to select the pro- 
totype of City Merchants and see how far the picture is true, 
and whether the photographs of Flack, Topham, and,old Gates, 
the Head, correspond to masters whom we know. But Mr. Wells, 

(Continued on page 132.) 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF BALLADS. Chosen 
and Edited by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-CoucH. In two editions: 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 68. net; on Oxford India paper, cloth extra, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. Also in leather bindings. 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTION- 
ARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. New 
Edition (1911). Rewrittten and rearranged alphabetically. 
Crown 8vo, 58. net ; on Oxford India paper, 6s. net. 


BROWNING’S MEN AND WOMEN (1855). 
Edited by G. E. Hanow. 3s. 6d. 


MACAULAY: ESSAY ON CLIVE. 
with Introduction and Notes by V. A. SMITH. 2s. 


ESSAYS ON ROMAN HISTORY. By H.F. 
PELHAM. Collected and Edited by F. HAVERFIELD. 10s. 6d. not. 


THE OXFORD GEOGRAPHIES. 
Edited by A. J. HERBERTSON. 


AUSTRALIA: In its Physiographic and Economic 
Aspects. By G. Taytor. 8s. 6d. 


THE OXFORD WALL MAPS. 


Edited by A. J. HERBERTSON. 


I.—THE BRITISH ISL¥®S AND CONTI- 
NENT SERIES. Comprising Tue BRITISH IsLEs—EvROPE 
——As1a—Arrica—NortH AMERICA—SOUTH AMERICA—AUSTRAL- 
ASIA. Each of these Maps is to be obtained in five forms :—Physical 
Features without Names: Physical Features with Physical Names: 
Physical Features with Political Names: Rainfall: Vegetation 
(except the British Isles). There is also a Geological Map of the 
British Isles. 


The following are now ready:-—THE BRITISH ISLES -— All five forms. 
EURO rB — Physical Features without Names — Physical Features with 
Physical Names— Rainfall, ASfA—Rainfall—Vegetation. APRICA—All 
five forms. NORTH AMERICA-—All five forms. SOUTH AMERICA 
—-All tive forms, AUSTRA LASIA—Rainfall—Vegcetation. 


II—THE WORLD SERIES. 


1. Physical Features without Names (in preparation). 2. Structure (in 
preparation). 8. Thermal Regions (ready). 4. Pressure and 
Winds (in preparation). 5. Rainfall (ready). 6. Vegetation (ready). 
7. Major Natural Regions (in preparation). 8. Political (ready). 


PRICES. SiNGLE Maps. 2-Sheet Maps (60 by 40). 5-Sheet Maps (60 by 60). 


Edited 


(a) Coloured sheets, unmounted 7 =- net 10/6 net 
(4) Coloured sheets, mounted o 

cloth to fold, 30 by 20 Si 8/6 net 12/6 net 
(c) Coloured sheets, mounted on 

cloth and on rollers, var- 

nished or unvarnished 10.6 net 15 - net 


The Maps are also obtainable at reduced prices in Sets. 
Lath, 2,- net; Portfolio, 1/9 net. 


All the Maps are 60 by 40 or 40 by 60, except those of Asia, which are 60 by 60. 


DREI WOCHEN IN DEUTSCHLAND. Ein 


deutsches lesebuch von D. L. Savory. 2s. 6d. 


TACITUS: HISTORIAE. (Oxford Classical Texts.) 
Edited by C. D. Fisorr. 88. 6d.; on Oxford India paper, 4s. 6d. 


NOVVM TESTAMENTVM GRAECE. Textvi 
a Retractatoribvs Anglis adhibito brevem adnotationem criticam 
svbiccit A. SOUTER. 8s. net; on Oxford India paper, 48. net; on 
writing paper, with large margins, 88. 6d net. 


Belect List of Educational Works, List of Books set Jor various Examinations, 
and Complete Catalogue (160 pages) post free. 


London : HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amon Corner, E.C. 


DUSTLESS SCHOOLS. 


For the effective LAYING of DUST and DIRT, during 
each Sweeping, and also throughout all the intervening 
periods — which is of greater hygienic importance, 


ve FLORIGENE 


(A Registered Name suggested by FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
On all School, Laboratory, &c., Floors & Linoleums of every description 
Very EARLY in each VACATION for Best Results. 
NOT MORE THAN THREE TIMES A YEAR. Fasily applied. 


Floors are impregnated, not sticky — the ordinary daily dry 
sweeping alone required to clean, without sprinkling of any kind. 


‘“‘Plorigene” is an aid to the prevention of throat and other 

es, has been awarded the BRONZE MEDAL of the 

AL ARY It is also strongly recom- 

mended by MEDICAL and other authorities. oie 

Two well-known SCHOOL MEDICAL OFFICERS have recently jointly 

reported on the advantages of ‘‘ Florigene’’—as the result of bacterio- 
logical experiments in four depart ments—as follows :— 
1. Econo of labour in cleaning the room. 

2. Prevention of the of dust once deposited; hence 
a healthier atmosphere for breathing. 

They also favour its more general adoption. 


“Florigene” is being continuously used on the floors of The Royal 
Naval Colleges, H.M. Patent Office Library, H.M. Science and Art 
and other Government Buildings; also in numerous Schools 
Laboratories, Libraries, Museums, &c., in the United Kingdom and 
Colonies with approval. 


For particulars, Medical Reports and Testimonials write— 


m DUST-ALLAYER” v. 


Offices: 165 Queen Yictoria Street, London, E.C. 
Contractors to Admiralty, War Dffioe,. H.M. Offloe of Works, &o. 


NEEDLEWORK IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Lady Teachers in Secondary Schools and Girls’ Colleges 
ought to see 


Che Practical Ceacher 


(Price 6d.) 


which contains a helpful series of papers on 


NEEDLECRAFT in SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


By Miss ANN MACBETH, 


Glasgow School of Art. 


These articles are very fully illustrated with delightful 
COLOURED PLATES. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER OFFICE, 
35 & 36 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, JE.C. 
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in talking of the book, tells us: “In no instance have I deliber- 
ately fastened upon one particular person in our midst and com- 
mandeered him for my book. On that point I should like to 
lay considerable emphasis.” So we must take his word for it, 
and regard City Merchants as an ideal creation, and its masters 
as also ideal—at least in one sense of that word. 

It is, perhaps good for us to hear now and again what our 
pupils think of us. Like the great ones in the old barbaric 
times, we, perhaps, need to have some one come along and 
remind us that we are only mortal. ‘This duty Mr. Wells is 
always ready to discharge with faithfulness, skill, and a certain 
amount of satisfaction. It is probable that no head master will 
be any the worse for reading about Remington and Britten’s 
“entirely sceptical and disrespectful confessions concerning 
Gates’s last outbreak of simple piety in school assembly.” Our 
author admits that “it is easy enough to carp at schoolmasters 
and set up for an educational reformer.” But, all the same, he 
goes about the business in a very effective way. He does not 
despise his work, but gives us the benefit of his best style—a 
style that “is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness.” 

His criticisms are not, however, of uniform value. When he 
tells us that at City Merchants Latin and Greek were taught 
very badly, we have no comment to make. He knows City 
Merchants, and we do not. But when he goes on to say that the 
teaching was bad “because the men who taught us did not 
habitually use either of these languages,” we confess that the 
non sequitur does not help what may be otherwise a legitimate 
attack on the classics. More serious are the charges against the 
general system. ‘There is probably something in the complaint 
of a vicious circle by which boys are trained at the public 
schools, sent to the University, where the same training is con- 
tinued, and then sent back to the schools as masters without 
ever having come into contact with the real world of men. 
Still more damaging is the charge, if itcan besubstantiated, that 
boys ave not allowed to think for themselves. “1 had to conceal 
my wider outlook to a certain extent—from the masters even 
more than from the boys.” It is not pleasant to have the habit 
of thinking for oneself described as a secret vice at a good 
secondary school. Yet this is what is implied in the passage in 
which Mr. Wells deals with the inspiration that came to 
Remington at Cambridge—not. yon may be sure, from the dons, 
but from real living statesmen who came to the Union and 
whose sons and nephews expounded them to the other under- 
graduates. ‘They invited us to entertain ideas. I found 
myself, for the first time in my life, expected to read and think 
and discuss. My secret vice had become a virtue.” Can this 
be true? At every teachers’ meeting the ideal always presented 
and always enthusiastically supported is to get the pupils to 
use their heads, to think for themselves, to show some initiative. 
We have no right to assume that teachers who attend meetings 
are hypocrites; so, if Mr. Wells is right in his contention, he 
must be referring toa class of teachers about whom the public 
can know nothing, since they are so well satistied with them- 
selves that they do not need to discuss matters with their fel- 
lows. It is, perhaps, possible that such cocksure persons may 
object to discuss anything, even with their pupils. 

There 1s one gleam in the prevailing gloom. Somewhat re- 
luctantly, Mr. Remington acknowledges that at least a tincture 
ot culture was left over from his school days. “ Whatever City 
Merchants had or had not done for me, Flack, Topham, and Old 
Gates had certainly barred my mistaking the profitable produc- 
tion and sale of lavatory basins and bathroom fittings for the 
highest good.” There are those who will read into this con- 
cession much more than Mr. Wells is willing to allow. 

The fundamental criticism that will be raised by most teachers 
to Mr. Wells’s presentation is that it is markedly destructive. He 
himself is continually referring to constructive work—he even 
speaks of the desire for construction as a passion: “the socially 
constructive passion—in any man.” But in this book we get few 
examples of the working of this passion in educational matters. 
Mr. Wells may, reasonably enough, reply that a novel is not the 
place for constructive work: and such a reply is justifiable in the 
case of a man who has already in the proper place (“ Mankind in 
the Making.” for example) done just the sort of thing that is here 
required of him. But all the same, in such an argumentative book 
as this—though it cannot be denied that parts of it read like a 
novel—there drees seem room fora little more of positive teaching 
than we get. The central idea of the educational section may be 
said to be, * Muddle is the enemy.” ‘The thing to be done is to 
consider carefully what we really require and develop a con- 


not wantonly departing from the letter of the text. 


sistent plan to attain our end. There is a curious parallelism 
between the educational teaching of the whole book and the 
advice given to Remington by his father: “ Whatever you do. 
boy, whatever you do, make a Plan. Make a good Plan, an'i 
stick to it. Find out what life is about—I never have—and set 
yourself to do—whatever you ought to do. Jadmit it’s a puzzle.” 
It will be noted that it is not sufficient to have a plan: it must be 
a good one. Accordingly, mere forethought and system are not 
enough in our educational arrangements. Payment by results, 
and the fantastic symmetry of the old Science and Art Depart- 
ment—to the latter of which Mr. Wells devotes some brilliant 
paragraphs—were founded on definite plans, but they were not 
good ones. Yet, when we lookto Mr. Wells for an indication of 
the essential qualities that mark the good plan, we get no guid- 
ance—only an intimation that we have no right to expect other 
people to plan for ns. “ Don’t wait for any one to show you the 
way. Nobody will. There isn'ta way till you make one.” There 
is something grandly schematic in this advice of Remington's 
father. But we want something more definite. In speaking of 
the dialecticians of the National Liberal Club, Mr. Wells tells us: 
“It was tremendously clear what they were against. The 
trouble was to find out what on earth they were for!” Whether 
the fault lay with the dialecticians or elsewhere 1s more than we 
can tell; but at any rate the same may be said of Mr. Wells him- 
self. It may be true, as he tells us, that “ there is no real appeal 
to the commonplace mind in ‘Let us do.’ That calls for the 
creative imagination, and few have been accustomed to respond 
to that call.” It is probably true that this form ot imagination 
is not precisely the outstanding quality of members of our pro- 
fession. <All the more reason to look to a man so peculiarly well 
equipped as Mr. Wells to give us the necessary guidance. When 
will he let us have a story in which we have the other side fairly 
stated? He has plaved the advocatus diaboli too long. Or can 
it be that there is no other side? If this be the way the wind 
blows, then our profession are entitled to invite Mr. Wells to 


give us at least an essay on the words that we venture to italicize 


in his cwn statement about the work of education: “lt is im- 


possible not to feel how infinitely more effectually—given certain 


impossililities perhaps—the job might be done.” 


GENERAL NOTICBS. 


CLASSICS. 

Caesar’s Gallic War. Translated by the Rev. F. P. Long. M.A.. some- 
time Exhibitioner of Worcester College, Oxford. (3s. 6d. net. 
Clarendon Press. ) 

Mr. Long’s translation will not serve for a crib. He furni-hes a 
fluent modern narrative, not in the least concerned to be literal, though 
He doer not write 
« All Gaul is divided into three parts,” but “ The country known col- 


lectively as Gaul presents in reality three distinct divisions.” There will 


be no harm in letting a pupil inquire how Mr. Long evolves his rendering 
from the original Latin: on the contrary, it will form an instructive 
exercise for him to work out the comparison. The sense of the narrative 
is accurately and forcibly expressed. There are four useful maps— 
Gergovia, the campaign of Labienus against the Parisii, Alesia, and 
Gaul. An index of proper names is serviceably appended. 


The Year's Work in Classical Studies, 1910, edited for the Council of 
the Classical Association by W. H. D. Rouse, M.A.. Litt.D., Head 
Master of the Perse Grammar School, Cambridge (2s. 6d. net, Murray}, 
is the fifth annual issue of a most useful collection of articles upou the 
more important events in classical progress during the vear. The editor 
reviews ‘Classical Work in Schools”; the Directors of the British 
Schools at Athens and at Rome tell of Excavation Work in Greece and 
in Italy; Prof. Sonnenschein discourses on Grammar, Lexicography, 
and Metric: and there are scholarly papers on Sculpture, Numismatics, 
Religion and Mythology (Greek and Roman), Jnscriptions (Greek and 
Roman), History (Roman), Literature, Papyri, Roman Britain, the New 
Testament, and Prehistoric Archwology. Some of the old heading~ 
are lacking, but there is ample abundance for half-a-crown. 

MATHEMATICS. 
Publie School Arithmetic. By W. M. Baker, M.A., and A. A. Bourne, 
M.A. (3s. 6d; with Answers, 4s. 6d. Bell.) 

The authors give an up-to-date and useful treatment of their subject, 
and the volume will probably have no great difficulty in making and 
maintaining a position as one of the standard text-books on clementary 
urithmetic. Good explanations and many useful suggestions, not merely 
as to the methods of working exercises on the various rules, but also as 
to the best manner of displaying the work, combine to render the text 
valuable. The pupil is taught also to accustom himself to check the 
results obtained in the course of solving pfoblems and excreises. Of 
these a very large number will! be)found) throughout the volume, and it is 
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hoped that the care devoted to the task of selection and arrangement, so 
that the advance from simple to difficult may be sufficiently gradual, will 
give the treatise a special educational value. A series of the sets of ques- 
tions in arithmetic constituting question papers for examinations conducted 
by the Civil Service Commissioners will doubtless be fully appreciated. The 
work has been published in two forms—namely, with and without the 
answers to exercises. 


A Brief Course in the Caleulus. By William Cain, A.M.C.E. 
(6s net. Blackie.) 

The work has been in circulation for some years, and that the present 
second edition should be called for is the best proof that the treatise has 
fully justified its production and publication. The author has written 
for the self-taught as well as for the classroom student, and has aimed 
at providing the means of obtaining in a comparatively short period a 
good introductory training in the principles of the calculus and their 
application, The reader is expected to be conversant with elementary 
geometry, algebra, and trigonometry before commencing his study of the 
present volume. Mr. Cain has confined his attention chiefly to the dis- 
cussion of subjects bearing specially on fundamental principles. 

Those who are looking forward to the Congress of Mathematicians at 
Cambridge in 1912 will do well to peruse Dr. Gutzmer’s acconnt of 
several recent Congresses in Germany: Die Tatigkeit der Unterrichts- 
kommission der Gesellschaft) Deutscher Naturforscher und „Artze (Teubner). 
The book gives, in about three hundred pages, the history of recent 
reform in Germany, with syllabuses and time-tables for all types of 
secondary schools, including those for girls, and a careful inquiry into 
the means of training the teacher of mathematics and science. It bears 
throughout the impress of Prof. Klein’s influence, and emphasizes his 
demand for functional thought and consideration of three-dimensional 
work. It also acknowledges the sympathetic attitude of the Prussian 
Government, which has permitted experiments and assisted in the 
work of collecting statistics. We find it stated (page 149) that all civil- 
ized nations ure secking a way out of the mathematical impasse, and that 
France claims to have arrived at finality. In other works we see that 
considerable progress is being made in the collection of material: the 
Austrian Sub-Committee on Mathematical Teaching has already pub- 
lished reports on mathematical teaching—(1) in the Realschulen, (2) in 
the Volks- und Brirgerschulen, (3) in the Training Colleges, (4) in the 
Higher Commercial Schools, and (5) in the Forest School of Reichstadt. 


Everything thus indicates that the foreigner is coming next year ex- 


ceptionally well prepared to state his case. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The Poems of John Dryden, Edited, with an Introduction and Textual 
Notes, by John Sergeaunt. Oxford Edition. (38. 6d. Henry 
Frowde— Oxford University Press.) 

The introduction deals mainly with the multiplied and strange mis- 
fortunes of the text. Mr. Sergeaunt deals trenchantly with the deeds and 
the misdeeds of previous editors. The book makes a substantial volume, 
in double columns close printed. It will be gladly welcomed by students 
of English literature. 

Tre Cambridge Anthotogy of the Poetry of the tae of Shakespeare, Chosen 
and arranged by W. T. Young, M.A., Lecturer in English Lan- 
guage and Literature at the University of London, Goldsmiths’ 
College. (2s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

* The Cambridge Anthologies are intended for the general reader, 
who, whilst he is familiar with the greater masters, has little leisure, and 
it may be little inclination, to become a professed student of literature. 
They seek to provide him with firet-hand knowledge of the literary atmo- 
sphere and social conditions in which these masterpieces were created.” 
The present selection is large and varied in poetical form (lyric, descriptive 
and narrative, sonnets, classical and historical poems, reflective and moral 
poems, pvetical addresses, and satire). A brief glossary and indexes of 
authors and first lines are appended. 


The Book of Scottish Poetry. Chosen and edited by Sir George Douglas, 
Bart. (Ts. 6d. net. Fisher Unwin.) 

The volume forms “ an anthology of the best Scottish verse from the 
earliest times to the present.’ The selections are fairly representative, 
and the text is taken from the best editions. Sir George Douglas has 
had the good sense not to exclude himself, and we are gratified to note 
that he has viven just prominence to the work of “ Hugh Haliburton,” 
which, as he truly observes, * has already taken rank as a classic” in 


Scotland. The collection is interestingly varied, and forms a substantial 
volume. The set-up is agreeably artistic. 


HISTORY, 


The Both of England (449-1066). By Estelle Ross. (ls. 6d. Harrap.) 

The author has undertaken the dithcult task of writing history for 
children, and has produced a book of remarkable charm. Setting out 
with a chapter on Britain ‘‘ before the beginning,” the author gradually 
limns a picture of the origin, growth, manners, and customs of the Eng- 
lish nation. Stories, legendary and true, of the warlike Saxons and 
Danes, of their everyday life at home and abroad, cannot fail to awaken 
interest, cultivate the imagination, and foster the children’s nascent 
romantic instinct. The numerous illustrations of Miss Evelyn Paul 
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HOW FAMOUS PEOPLE RENEW THEIR ENERGIES. 


REMARKABLE TENTI MONY. 

Never was life so strenuous as now. Every one acknow- 
ledges it—the famous and the non-famous. The famous feel 
it most, for the strain to obtain a foremost place and keep it 
is universally recognized. They, however, have a great advan- 
tage over the less notable members of the community, for 
their friendly intercourse with the prominent physieians eu- 
ables them to hear at the earliest moment of the best means 
seience has discovered to renew the energy, nerve force. and 
vitality they have consumed in their work. 

In consequence, thev are all taking Nanatogen, the ideal 
tonie food and revitalizing agent, to whose merits over thir- 
teen thousand physicians have attested in writing, while prac- 
tically every medical man preseribes it. 

The most eminent representatives of every profession have 
sent voluntary testimonials recording the wonderful results 
obtained from Nanatogen im renewing their energies when they 
have been over-worked or run down. From among the most 
recent the following have been chosen to give some idea of 
the merits of the preparation :— 


ig, 


Mr. Henry ARTHUR JONES, the famous Dramatist, says : 
“37 Hornton Street. Kensington, W. 

“Sanatogen seems to me a very valuable food and nerve 

tome. I have several times taken a course of it when [ve 


been run down, and always with excellent results.” 


Sir WitiramM Bunn. M.P., the 
Member of Parliament. writes : 
* Vencourt. Hammersmith, W. 
“I have much pleasure in stating that L consider your pre- 
paration, Sanatogen. iw of decided value. It performs that 
which it promises to do. and I have recommended it to several 
friends.” 


well known Solicitor and 


Sir GILBERT Parker, M.P.. the popular Novelist, writes : 

“20 Carlton House Terrace, N.W. 

“T have used Sanatogen with extraordinary benefit. It 

to my mind a true food tonic, feeding the nerves, increasing 

the energy, aud giving fresh vigour to the over-worked body 
and mind.” 


Is 


Mr. Hann Catne, the celebrated Author and Dramatist, 
writes = 
“Whitehall Court, S.W. 
“My experience of Sanatogen has been that as a tonic 
nerve food it has on more than one occasion done me good.” 


Wace Cuny 


Considering this evidence, can any one sulfe ine from de- 
pletion of the mental, nervous, or physieal forces, afford to 
forgo the advantages he cannot fail to derive from Sanatogen, 
which, by the way, is also largely used in royal circles where 
the strain of life is no less felt than among humbler people? 

Sanatogen can be obtained of all chemists. price Is. 9d. to 
9s, 6d. An interesting booklet will be sent. post: tree, on appli- 
cation to the Sanatogen Co., 12 Chenies Street, London, W.C., 
to all mentioning the Hducational Times. 

A free sample of Sanatogen will also be sent. tree, to those 


illumine the text in a purposeful way: they are drawings from ancient! who enclose two penny stamps to cover postage. 


(Continued on page 134.) 
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tapestries, manuscripts, &c., not hackneyed representations of uninterest- 
ing objects, and there is a strong human interest in all of them. The 
narrative is vivid, lucid, and simple. Cunsiderable care has been ex- 

nded in collecting the stories, and, on the whole, the selection is 
judicious. The volume appeals vividly to the minds of beginners in 
history. Eminently suited to the needs of the preparatory and junior 
forms, it should have a wide circle of friends. 


A Guide to the Study of English History. 
L. J. McNair, M.A., St. Olave’s Grammar School. 
Alston Rivers.) 

This manual has been compiled with the object of directing the read- 
ing of students by suggesting topics for study and indicating the sources 
where the necessary information may be obtained. By means of a series 
of clearly expressed and logically arranged questions, the essential facts 
concerning the principal men and movements of the Tudor and Stuart 
periods may be worked up. A comprehensive bibliography, compiled 
with evident care, supplements each set of questions, indicating the 
authoritative works on the subject. This is not merely a collection of 
examination questions (though the questions will be found useful for oral 
and written tests), but a series of queries, suggestive, thought-stimulat- 
ing, and definite in aim. The ‘‘ memoranda,” or summaries of facta, 
should keep the students’ reading on the right lines. Teachers should 
find this book very useful in the preparation of notes of their lessons, and 
private students will reap much advantage from a systematic use of it. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin has issued a popular edition of Dr. Charles Seigno- 
bos’s three volumes: (1) History of Ancient Civilization, (2) History of 
Medieval Civilization, and (3) History of Contemporary Civilization. (28. 6d. 
net each.) The bioad general impression is good, but the details of fact 
are sometimes loose ; and so far the volumes must be read critically. 


EDUCATION. 


The Schoolmasters Yearbook and Directory, 1911 (128. 6d. net, The 
Yearbook Press, c.o. Swan Sonnenschein & Co.)—the ninth annual issue 
—appears promptly and in full vigour. It is steadily growing, and, 
in view of the immense amount of detail, the specialties of typography, 
and the essential requirement of accuracy, there need be no surprise 
that the price has advanced somewhat. We would again strongly 
second the appeal of the editor for support, especially the support of 
Educational Committees, associations, and other bodies who must find 
the work extremely convenient. The Directory now contains well on 
to 15,000 names, and the List of Schools about 1,500. Evidently much 

ins has been taken to secure completeness and accuracy. It is 
interesting to note that masters in secondary schools throughout the 
Colonies are steadily claiming record. The section devoted to ‘‘ general 
information ’’ is full, judicious, and valuable for reference. For persons 
that are much occupied with educational work, the volume has become 
really indispensable. 


We observe, with pleasure, that A Directory of Women Teachers 
connected with secondary education is in preparation and will soon be 
issued. 

The Public School Yearbook — the Official Book of Reference of the 
Head Masters’ Conference—edited by H. F. W. Deane, M.A., F.S.A., 
Librarian to the Dean and Canons of St. George’s, Windsor Castle, 
and W. E. Evans, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Secretary to the Head 
Masters’ Conference, is now in its twenty-second year (3s. 6d. net, The 
Yearbook Press, c.o. Swan Sonnenschein).—The record is comprehensive 
and concise, embracing all such matters as specially interest parents, 
schoolmasters, and even boys; and it appears to be accurate and up to 
date. The information about the various professions is a signally 
useful feature. Scholarships attached to the schools and to professional 
institutions are duly chronicled. The volume is likely to be as service- 
able as ever. 


Part II (1485-1688). By 
(ls. net. 
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FIRST GLANCES. 


GREEK. 


Accents, Greek. By F. Cavendish Maclure, M.A. George Gill & Sons. 
[Simple and serviceable. ] 


Aristophanes: The Peace. Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A., Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 2s.6d. Cambridge University 
Presss (Pitt Press Series). 

[Notes full, very careful, and helpful. ] 


Homer, Selections from. Edited by W. Rennie, M.A. Edin. and 
Cantab., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Lecturer in 
Greek in the University of Glasgow. 2s.6d. Edward Arnold. 

[From Iliad and Odyssey. Introduction: summary of poems, 
and grammatical peculiarities. Notes brief and scholarly. Vocab- 
ulary. Excellent. i 

Noun-Formation, Greek, Studies in: Labial Terminations. By E. H. 
Sturtevant. ls. net. Chicago University Press (London : Cam- 
bridge University Press). 

[“ Bascd in part upon the material collected by the late A. W. 
Stratton (see Hducational Times, July 1908, p. 301), verified, 
augmented, and historically investigated by various others under 
the general supervision of Carl D. Buck.”] 


LATIN. 


High School Latin, The Syntax of; Statistica and selected examples 
arranged under grammatical headings and in order of occurrence 
by fifty Collaborators. Edited by Lee Byrne, Central High 
School, St. Louis. 3a. net. Chicago University Press (London : 
Cambridge University Press). 

[Statistics of syntax in four books of Caesar, six orations of 
Cicero, and six books of Vergil, &c. Very interesting. | 

Inscriptions, Latin, Autobiographic Elements in. By Henry H. Arm- 
strong. Being Part IV of Vol. III of the Humanistic Series of 
University of Michigan Studies. Macmillan. 

Lessons, Latin, Second ; with Notes and Grammar, and English 
Exercises based on the Text. By C. M. Dix, M.A., Assistant 
Master in the Oratory School, Edgbaston, and Latin and Greek 


. Lecturer in the Birmingham and Midland Institute. 2s. 6d. 
Rivingtons. 
[Passages varied and interesting, prose and verse. “ The ir- 


regular accidence and the essentials of syntax are exhibited in 
the text of the Lessons—each Lesson containing one predominant 
grammatical feature. What is thus exemplified in the text is 
elucidated, if necessary, in the notes, formally set out in the 
grammar, and practised in the exercises.” Vocabulary. Elabor- 
ate, careful, and effective. | 


EDUCATION. 


Agricultural Education. Report of a Deputation appointed by the 
Council of University College, Reading, to visit selected centres 
of agricultural education and research in Canada and in the 
United States. ls. University College, Reading. 

Board of Education—(1) Syllabus of Hygiene and Physical Training. 
supplementary to the Syllabus of the Certificate Examination for 
Teachers in Elementary Schools, 1912. (2) Science Examin- 
ations, 1910: Examination papers and Examiners’ Reports, and 
names of successful candidates in Honours. 9d. Wyman. 

Cambridge Local Examinations. Class Lists. 

Oxford Local Examinations. Regulations, &c., for 1912. 

Wales, The University of. Calendar, 1910-11. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Business Organization, Modern; as illustrated by the Constitution 
and operations of the London Chamber of Commerce. Address 
by C. E. Town, Assistant Secretary of the London Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Canada: What Teachers and others think of Canada. Illustrated. 
Account of first visit of British teachers organized by the London 
Teachers’ Association, with opinions thereon. To be obtained on 
application to the Canadian Government Offices, 11-12 Charing 
Cross, 8. W. 

Hospitals, The Voluntary, The Function of, in relation to the proposed 
Public Assistance Authority. Paper by J. Courtney Buchanan, 
Barrister-at-Law, Secretary of the Metropolitan Hospital, Lon- 
don. Second edition, revised and enlarged. ls. net. 

L.C.C. Annual Report of the Proceedings of the Council for year 
ended March 31, 1910. No. 1386. ls. King. 

Physical Education and Improvement, The National League for. 
Report of Fifth Annual General Meeting, and of the League's 
First Conference of Health-promoting Institutions. Is. net. 
King. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“OUR ENGLISH BIBLE.” 


To the Editor of “The Educational Times.” 


Sir,—I thank you for the kindly notice of my last book 
which appeared in your January issue; but, in reference to 
the concluding paragraph, may I be allowed to say one word in 
arrest of judgment ? 

Your reviewer queries: “ By the way, should Mr. Bevan not 
have pointed out that there were two issues of the Authorised 
Version in 1611, and that modern Bibles are variations of the 
second—the She Bible? ” 

Apparently, the following statement, on page 65, has becn 
overlooked:—‘‘ The He Bible: The rare first issue of the first 
edition of the Authorised Version—from the “ He” reading 
in Ruth iii, 15.”—I am, Sir, &c., J. O. BEVAN. 

Chillenden Rectory, Canterbury. 

February 6, 1911. 


[Valeat quantum. —ED. E.T.] 
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MATHEMATICS. 


12688. (Professor SYLVEsTER.)—If a plane moves with the same two 
of its points always on the circumference of two circlesin a fixed plane, 
prove that no other point in the moving plane can describe a circle 
except in the case when the distance between the centres of the two 
circles, their radii, and the distance between the two points consist of 
two pairs of equal quantities. | 

Solution by Professor NaNson. 

Let a, c be the radii OP, O'P’; d the distance between the centres 
O, O'; b the distance between the points P, P’; a, B, y the angles 
which a, 6, c make with d. Then clearly 

acosa+ bcos 8+ccosy =d, 
asinat+dbsin#+csiny = 0. 
Hence, if x = cisa, ..., At OYA CE =d nonsenss oseere. 
ajx + bly+c/z =d 
Now, if =, 7 are the circular co-ordinates, referred to O, of any carried 
point Q, we have E = ax +efy, n= ACF elfy.. nen (3), 
where e = PQ, f=cisQPP’. 
Thus, except in the particular cases when Q coincides with P or P’, 
the locus of Q is the transformation given by (3) of the plane cubic (1), 
{2), and cannot therefore degenerate unless the cubic itself degenerates, 
and for this the cubic must have two double points. Now to get the 
double points we express that the plane (1) touches the cubic surface 
2). Thus the double points are given by z? = y? =z? = 1. Hence for 
to describe a circle two of the equations a+b+c+d = 0 must be 
satisfied. Now obviously two of the signs must be negative. Hence 
a, db, c, d must be two pairs of equal quantities. 


Abstract of a Note on Dr. Biddle’s Bicomposite Numbers.* 
By Lt.-Col. ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, R.E. 


The following is an abstract of some of the results only in a longer 
“ Note” (which will appear in the Reprint), in which the properties 
of these series of numbers are developed at some length. 

As shown by Dr. Biddle, the process, starting say from No = YoXo, 
always ends (after r steps) with Y,=2, X,=0, N, =0, H,=1, 
h, = 1. The number of steps (r) required to effect this reduction on a 
given N, is found to depend partly on the magnitude of No, but still 
more on the inequality of the co-factors Yo, Xo used in the first line ; 
being always a minimum when h, = 4(Yo— Xe) is a minimum for Nj, 
and increasing a3 hy increases, up to a maximum when hy is a maxi- 
mum, t.e., when Y, = No, Xo = 1, Ap = 4 (Ny—1). 

Writing N, = 2* (k is usually not an integer), that maximum number 
_ of steps (r) is found to be given nearly by r = k when k 8, and to 
increase slowly, but at a decreasing rate up to r = k nearly, when 
k = about 22. 

Many other interesting points are brought out in the full ‘‘ Note.” 
Special interest attaches to the process when applied to what may be 
called the Basic series, when Yo = No, Xp = 1; as it gives new numbers 
Nj, Ng, ... at each step resolved into two co-factors, (Y,, X,), (X3, X3), ..., 
so might possibly aid in factorization. In fact, cases exist in which the 
Base number (No) reappears at a certain step, resolved intotwo co-factors. 
Ex.—N, = 1073 yields N, = 1073 = 37.29 at the fifth step. Also in 
numerous cases some of Ym, Xm, Hm, 2» are found to have a factor in 
common with No. Ex.—N, = 2!!—1 = 2047 has h, = 979 = 11.89 at 
first step. (Note that 89 is a factor of Ny.) But no general rule has 
yet been found for forming the classes of numbers (No) which possess 
these properties. 


17008. (B. A. SwrnpEen.)—Required the general solution, in posi- 
tive integers, of the equation in three variables 


e/(e+1).y/(y+1) = 2/(2+1). 
Solution by Professor STEGGALL. 


Immediately we see that zy/(x+y+1) is an integer; and calling 
x+y+1, a, we have x (a—a2—1)/a integral, and therefore 


x (x+ 1)/a. 

Hence resolve x (+ 1), where x is any integer, into two factors of 
which one may evidently always be > z+1. Then, if a is this factor, 
a solution is y = a—z—1, x being any integer, z being obviously z —b, 
where ab = x(x+1). This seems the only general solution. 

Example: 2=15, a = 20, 24, 30, 40, 48, 60, 80, 120; 

y+1 = 5, 9, 15, 25, 33, 45, 65, 105; 
y = 4, 8, 14, 24, 32, 44, 64, 104; 
z+l = 16; 
z = 3, 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18. 


* For Dr. Biddle’s Note, see Educational Times, December, 1910, 
and Reprint, Vol. x1x, New Series, p. 99. 


Mr. JAMES BLAIKIE, M.A., solves as follows :— 
Since y/(y + 1) is a proper fraction, 2/(¢+1) < 2/(2+1), and must be 
of one of the forms 
(x—1)/x, (x—2)/(z—1), (x~—3)/(x—2), s9 3» 4; 
therefore y/(y +1) is one of the forms 
[(x + 1)(x—1)]/z?, (x + 1)(x—2)) [x (z= 1)), 
[(2 + 1)(=—3))/[z (e—2)], ..., (£ + 1)/2z, 
or (x*—1)/a*®, (x?—x—2)/(x7— x), (x? -2x—38)/(x*— 2x), 
(x? —82—4)/(2?—3z), .... 
The first of these is of the form y/(y +1); the second reduces to that 
form since x (x— 1) is always even; the third reduces to that form when 
either x +1 or x—2 is a multiple of 3, that is in two cases out of three; 


the fourth in two cases out of four; the rth in two cases out of r. 
As an example, let x = 9, and we obtain the following cases 


¥o-8f = 8, Yo-88 = 8) Yo-24= 4, toh = & 0-8 = 3. 


In a given Circle to Inscribe the Regular Polygon of Thirty- 
Four Sides. 


By Major C. H. CHEPMELL. 


Let ABC (centre O, radius r) be the given circle. Draw diameter 
AC and radius OB perpendicular to it and GA tangent at A. On OA 
take OD (= 4r) and join BD. With centre D, radius DB, describe 
circle cutting AC in E and F, and AG in G. Join EB, EG. 


[It will be convenient to note—as they arise in the course of con- 
struction, various relations which are either obvious or capable of easy 
geometrical proof.] 


Then OBOR SP inen (1), 
OE-OF =}r and 2.0F =2.0B-r .............. (2), 
EG? = (OE + OF (OB—9) oo... cceeeceeeee(8)- 


With centre E, radius EB, describe a circle cutting AC in H and J. 
With centre E, radius EG, describe a circle cutting AC in M and N, 
and EB in K. Join MK, NK, HB. Then 


OHOJ aP n (4), 
OH—OJ = 20B... (5), 
OH? = 4.0E? +020? a. (6), 
OH/r = r/OJ = MK/NK... n. (7). 


Lay off JS (= MK), and bisect OS in T. Draw TQ (= r) to circum- 
ference and produce QT to cut circle in U. Join OU, UC. Then 
AOUC has each angle at the base eight times the angle at the vertex, 
and UC is a side of the required polygon. 

Proof.—Join QO, QA, and with centre Q, radius = r, describe a 
circle OVT cutting OU in V. Join QV and produce to cut the circle 
ABC in X. Draw diameter XOY. Join YU, cutting OC in Z. 


Now HJ? : HB? = MN? : MK? 
or (OH + OJ)? or OH?—1r? + 2r3 or 4.EG? 
or, by (5), 4.0E? + 47° or OH(OH —OJ) + 2.0E.OF 
or 4.0E(OE+0OF): 20E (OH + OF) 


= 4(OE + OF)(OE—r) : MK?; 
therefore MK? = 2 (OE—r)(OH + OF) 


= 977-—2r.0OH +2.0E.0OH—2r.0F 
= 2r?—2r.OH + OH?—2r.O0E 
[for, by (5), + 2.0E.0H = OH*?—7%, and by(2), —2.r. OF = --2r.0E + 73] 
= 47°—2r.0H + 2.0K (2.0E—r)—OJ? [by (6)] 
= 8r3-—2r.O0H—OJ? [by (2)] 
Similarly it can be shown that 
NK? = 8r? + 27.0J —OH? 
Now it is evident from the figure that MK >OJ and NK < OH, so that, 
putting MK =a+8, NK = y—6.....................(10, 11), 
OJ = a-8, WO S ETS (12, 13), 
a, 8, y and 8 are all real positive values and fully determined, and we 
have OT = 4 (OJ + MK) =a 
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and substituting these values in (7), (8), and (9), we have 
(y+ 3)/r = ria - B) = (4+ B)iy—5), (a+ B)* = Br? —2r (y+ 8) —(a—8)?, 
(y—8)*? = Sr? + 27 (a—B)—(y + 8)?, 


giving a°—B? = r(y—8), y—3' = r(at B), 
a? 4 B? = ArM—riytd), yi + & =: 477+ 7 aB), 
and meena r('-1r, Fra r(r—B) ... ........ (15, 16), 
r= B? = r(yo—r), Yorar(rta) oo... (17, 18). 


But, by (14), OT = a, and, by construction, QT = r; and therefore, by 
(15), TU = 6—r, and QU = 4; and therefore, by (16), YU =r—8 and 
OV = B; andtherefore, by (17), VX =y—randQX y. But because 
AT =r+a, we get, from (18), that QA = y; and therefore QA = QX, 


and ZQAC = ZQNY and ZQUC=ZQUY; 
and therefore LZAUG =2 ZQUC. 
But LUTC = ZOTQ = ¿TOQ —-22QUC; 


and therefore Z ZUC = Z UTC, and triangles ZUC, UTC are similar ; 

and therefore LZZUC =2 LUZC 

But LOUY = ZNYU = ZUQN or TQV =2 

and therefore LUZC =3 ZCOU; 

and therefore, by (19), 2ZUC =6 ZCOU; and the whole 
LOUC =8 ZCOU. 


Cr 2  S 


ZCOU; 


[Rest in Reprint.] 


16731. (W.J. GREENSTREET, M.A.)—The sides and diagonals of a 
quadrilateral being a, b, c, d, e, f, show that 
ac cos (a, c) + bdcos (b, d) + ef cos (e, f) = 0, 
where (a, b) is the angle between a and b (or its supplement). 


Additional Solution by Professor NaNnson. 


Let A, B, C, O be any four points in space, C 
and let BC =a, CA =b, AB=c, OA =d, 
OB = e, OC = f, then, by projection, 
a cos (a, d) = f cos (f, d) —e cos (e, d), B 


b cos (b, e) = dcos (d, e)—f cos (f, e), 
c cos (c, f) = ecos (e, f)—d cos (d, f); 
therefore ad cos (a, d) + be cos (b, e) 
+cf cos (c, f) = 0. 
Replacing c, ¢, d by e, d, c, we get 
ac cos (a, c) + bd cos (b, d) + ef cos (e, f) = 0, 
as otherwise proved for a plane figure, Reprint, Vol. xvir, p. 105. 


ii 


16982. (Professor E. HERNÁNDEZ. )—a et aj, Bet B, yet y,, étant 
les longueurs des perpendiculaires abaissées respectivement des sommets 
A, B, C, d’un triangle, sur les bissectrices intérieures des deux autres 
angles et a’ et aj, B' et BY. y' et y; celles qui correspondent aux bissec- 
trices des angles extérieures, on a 

p= (a'B' y'a Biyi) aBya,B,7,, S° = a 3y2)Byy,0' B y'a 6, 


T = (aBya Biy)? a'b'y'a BY» 


, 
Yi» 


p, S, r étant le demi-perimétre, l'aire et le rayon du cercle inserit dans 
le triangle. 
Solution by C. M. Ross, B.A. 


From the figure it is easy to see that 


a = csin iB, a = bsin įC, 
a’ = ccosiB, a, = bcos3C, 
B = asin 1C, B, = esn 4A, 
B' = acosiC, Bi = ccos$a, 
y = bsin3A, yı = asin 3B, 
y = bcos}, yi = a cos 3B, 


(1) Now 
’ , / , s apt A » fa) a ai 
(2'B’y'aiBiyi)? L (ae con? 3A. cos? $B. cot} C)? 
a 3ya Biy a-b'c* sin? A. sin” 2B. sin? 3C 
— abt. (s? (s —a)*}/b?c*. [s? (s — b); ca. [s7 (s—e)* Jacl? 
a°b*c* ,"(s—b)(s—c)) be. [is—es— a) fea. [(s—ans— by) /ab 
= s? = p^. where s = p = semi-perimeter. 


(2) Again multiplying together the above equations, we find 
aBya' B'y'a;ByyyaiBiyi 


We pes T ee: 7) 9 5 . 
= aibict.sin? 3A.sin? 3B.sin? 4C.cos?}A.cos?1B.cos 1C = S5, 


since = ,bcsin A = besin }A cos LA. 


(3) Finally 
(a8ya Biyi)? _ a'btct.sint 3 A.sin' 3B.sin' $C 


apyabiy, Ecos? A. cos? 1B .cos? £0 


_(s— b)?(s—c)*. (s—c)*(s — a)". (s—a)?(s— b): 


$(s—a).s(s—b).4(s—c) 


= 74 


s—b)*. (s - c)(s—a) 
s(s— b) 


16997. (W. F. Bearn, M.A.) — G, K are the centroid and sym- 
median point of a triangle ABC ; an ellipse is described through A, B,C 
with its centre at G. Prove that the polar of K with regard to the 
ellipse is the polar of G with regard to the circuin-circle of ABC. 


since 77 = (s—b)? tant} B = ( = (s—ai(s—b)(s—c)/s. 


Solution by R. BIGART. 

(1) Considérons le triangle A’B'C’ dont A, B, C sont les milieux 
des côtés. L’ellipse, avant son centre en G et passant par ABC, est 
tangente aux côtés du triangle A’B'C’. 

Transformons par polaires réciproques en prenant cette ellipse pour 
conique directrice. La polaire réciproque du cercle ABC est une 
conique dont le centre peut s’obtenir en prenant le pôle par rapport à 
la conique directrice de la polaire de G par rapport au cercle ABC. 
Je dis que ce centre est K, point de Lemoine de ABC. 

En effet la conique polaire réciproque considérée est tangente aux cotés 
de A'B'C' ; elle admet G pour foyer, c'est donc une conique ayant G et 
K’ pour foyers, K’ étant le point de Lemoine de A’B’C’. 

Le centre est le milieu de GK’, c'est donc K. 

The following Solution is due to the PROPOSER :— 


Co-ordinates of G are proportional to 1a, 1b, 1/c. Thus polar 
of Gto Zay =0 is Zac b+b/c)=0 or Zaa( +2) =0..... .. (1). 

Coordinates of K are proportional to a, b, c. Thus polar of K to 
Zbcby = 0 is Xaa(b*+ č) = 0, which is identical with (1). 


17003. (W. GaLLATLY, M.A.)—The following theorem has presented 
itself during the consideration of the orthogonal projection of a tri- 
angle. Let R be the centre of the circle (QQ’) belonging to the coaxai 
system whose radical axis is OO’, and whose limiting points are L, L’. 
Take any two points M, Non OO’. Then, if P be any point on the 


circle LM-cot PNM + LN? cot PMN + MN?cot MPN = 2.MN.RO. 


Note on the above Question by the PROPOSER. 
The analytical proof is quite simple, though somewhat laborious. 


A note or two on the orthogonal 
projection of a triangle may be of 
some interest. 


Let OL =h = OL’, 
OQ = h cos @, and OQ' = hsec”. 


Draw the circle LL'P, belonging 

to the companion coaxal system ; 
let it cut OO’ in S, S’. 

Draw a plane through LS as axis, 
making an angle @ with the given 
plane LMN. 

If now the triangle LMN be pro- 
jected orthogonally on to this plane, 
the projection is similar to PMN, 

If a plane were drawn through S'I 
as axis, at the same angle @as before, then the counter 
LMN on this plane is similar to PMN, 

The circle (QQ’) is the locus of P when 8 is constant and the axis 
varies in direction. 

The circle LSL’ is the locus of P when the axis SL is constant in 
direction, and the inclination @ varies. 


projection of 


16888. (Professor SansAna, M.A. Extension of Question 16640.)— 
Prove that 
=! el l/r” = ae eee oa ito P Bi 
z (p—ljn”! 2.n” 2 nel 
_P(p+ 1(p+2) B; P (p+ 1)\in+2)ip+3(p44) B, 
2.3.4 need 2.3.4.5.6 nvr ` 
Solution by Professor J. C. SWAMINARAYAN, M.A. 
By Euler’s theorem, we have 
Zp(xr)= C+ + ¢ (x)dx—1 (x) + Bye’ (x) 2 
— B. tn (x) ht B. tere mae aes 
3p 4 ! >$ ( 6! ea} 


where C represents a series independent of kh. 
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Put h=1 and 9(z) = 1/2". 
1 1 1 1 
Then Zo(xr) = 7 +> + t.t 
o (x) yt get g TEN 
1 


; _{dr___ 1. 
posejan (p—1)ar-" 


1 y m + 1)(p +2) 
pah, ea 2, orm PPa 
mm (a) — _P (p+ 1)(p+2)(p+8)(P +4) 
$ (x) a cas gprs KR 
Substituting these values and adding 1/x? to both the sides, we get 
ee Gree 1 1 1 p Bı 
— —_ — -~ aw —_ = C= ace > e A ote mm —_ — 
r` gP Ë 3r tot gp (p1) a.a gart] 


, Pip+ip+2) Bs _ p(pti)(p+2(p+3(p+4) Bs 
2.3.4 ord 2.3.4.5.6 gprs 


Putting z = n, we get 


"ci 1 1 p B 
— =C—.. re, 
i rr (p— ljn” 2.ne 2 nP*! 
, P(p+1)(p+2) Bs _pP(p+1lp+2)(p+3(p + 4) By 
2.3.4 nr’ 2.3.4.5.6 nes 
Put n = © in this series. Then 
3 | =0; 
l rr 
A | x J 1 1 P B; 
ay es es = — E ef Te + pony Seem es 
ener x re rr (p—1l)n"-! 2a” 2 nrt) 
n p(p+1)(p+2) Bs _ p(p+ yp + 2)(p+3)(p+4) By 
2.3.4 ners 2.3.4.5.6 ns 
" 1 æ 1 æ 1 
N —-2--=- TE 
Sa Z o» x rP at rP 
therefore = 1 1 tP By 


net PP (p—ljyne-! 2.ne 2 net! 


_p(p+iyip+2) Ba , p(p+iy(p+2)(p+3)(p+4) Bs 


"9.3.4 ayes 2.3.4.5.6 ners 


QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION. 


Correction to Question 17028. (S. C. Gunninc.)—Add the following : 


—(N.B.—The answer is to be in current coinage.] 


17040. (D. Bippir.)—The accompany- 
ing diagram represents a system of linkage 
consisting of variable rhombi, the elements 
of which are of uniform weight, and work 
in the same vertical plane. The points 
of support, A and B, are in a horizontal 
line. There are three pairs of crossed 
levers, and three single links. (1) Is the 
given position one of stable equilibrium ? 
(2) Find the position of perfect rest. 


17041. 
the operators 


color. clor- opiy- dy, 6vlox.c/ox—e¥lcy . loy, 
ex'ou.e/ex—ax/ey-c/oy, 
and if v°p = v"¥ = v?x = 0, prove that 
PQR — PRQ +QRP—QPR + RPQ—RQP 


= celaxey, yray, sx/exrcy  (c*/ex" + cicy’). 


09/0%, òY idy, òx/ày 
09/02, dyor, ðx/ðx 
(Math. Tripos, Part I, 1907.) 
17042. (N. Sankara Aryan, B.A.) —Solve the following equations 
(a) 8 [9x + 4y (dy/dx)) = 8r (dy/dzx)*, 
(B) dy/dx* = y/(ax + b). 
17048. 
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(Communicated by C. M. Ross, B.A.)—If P, Q, R denote | 


(Lt.-Col. ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, R.E.)—Writing M, = (2° —1), 


17044. (Professor Æ. B. Escorr.)—Solve as simultaneous equations 
(1) x? + y? +327 —2ry = at, (2) + 2274+ 32°-2yz = b*, 
(3) z + x° + 3y? — 22r = c?. 
17045. (Professor J. C. SWAMINARAYAN, M.A.)—If 
+y? = xy? az = r, 


find the limiting value of the expression 


[à (y2'—y'z2)+ u (zx! —2'x) +v (xy'—x'y)) 
[J Uy2! —y'2)? + (zx'—z' x) + (ay! —x'y)"}, 


when z=2’, y= y', and z =2'. 


17046. (D. Epwarpes, B.A.)—If 
n!  (2n—2s+3)(2n— 2s +5) ... (2n—1) 


ka 8 = (2n—4s +1) —— 
i s! 


n-s! 1.3.5... (2s— 1) 
[s = 2, 3, ..., n, and kni =” (2n—3)), 
prove that 
2r+1 2r +3 , ara) 
(1) (2+ 3 ) (2+5) ae (2+ ag 
+ ky or, 1 (2 +1) (209) os (a+) 


+ Kuo. (ver) (e+7 +1) Giri tee ( mn—or=?) +.. 
+ ku-or,n-2r (X +r)(I +T + 1)... (c+n—r— 1) 
1.8 2mn-4r=l 
Bote 3 
which includes Question 16988; and 
(2) if the factors involving x in the left-hand member of (1) are all 
squared, the resulting expression is equal to 


1.8.5...(an—4r—1)(2497F*) (+) aos (2+ *), 


? 


4 4 4 
if n > 2r. 
17047, (B. A. SWINDEN.)—Find the sum of 
© (ym log (2m + 1) 
7 (=) Qm+1 ` 


17048. (PuLinBinarI Das, M.A.)—Assuming that the cardioide is 
the pedal of a circle with respect to a point on the circumference, obtain 
a geometrical proof of the proposition that tangents at the extremities 


. | of a chord subtending an angle of 60° at the cusp intersect at right 


angles on a curve r = ĝa ( v3 -—2 cos 6), which is the pedal of another 
circle with respect to a fixed point without it. 


17049. (C. E. Younoman, M.A.)—The chord QR of a cardioide 
touches the curve at P; let TQ, TR be the tangents, and NQ, NR 
the normals at Q and R. Then NT is parallel to the axis, and the 
circle NQRT touches two fixed circles. 


17050. (Professor Naxson.)—It is obvious that, when the foci are 
made to coincide, confocal ellipses and hyperbole reduce to concentric 
circles and lines through the centre. Investigate the corresponding 
formule for the transition from elliptic to polar co-ordinates. 


17051. (M. T. Naranrencar, M.A.)—If a rectangular hyperbola 
circumscribing a triangle ABC passes through the in-centre, show 
geometrically that the tangent at I passes through the circum-centre. 
Similarly for the ex-centres. 


17052. (Professor Neuserc.)—Sur l'hyperbole zy = 1 on considère 
trois points A, B, C dont les abscisses sont racines de l'équation 


ax + 3br? +3cz+d = 0. 


Si Pon a bc = ad, le centre de gravité du triangle ABC est également 
situé sur l'hyperbole. 

17058. (W. F. Bearn, M.A. Suggested by Question 16941.)— 
His the orthocentre and I an in- or ex-centre of a triangle. Show 
that, with H as focus, four conics can be circumscribed about the tri- 
angle; the axes of these conics are the four lines such as IH; the 
directrix of the conic corresponding to I is the polar of I with regard 
to the polar circle of the triangle, and its eccentricity is TH/r, where 
r is the in- or ex-radius corresponding to I. 


17054. (R.F. Davis, M.A.)—O is a given point on the tangent at 
a given point A to a given circle, centre C; OA =a, CA=R. It is 
required to draw through O a line OPQ intersecting the circle in P, Q, 
so that AP?+ AQ? is a maximum. Distinguish the cases in which 
a? > or < 3R%, stating the maximum value in each case. 


17055. (K.S. Parnacnart.)—O is the orthocentre of a triangle ABC. 
The circle on AO as diameter cuts the circum-circle again in P. Show 
that OP passes through the middle point of BC. 


17056. (Professor SansAna, M.A.)—A, B, C, D are four coplanar 


find the number of units in M,, Mj, Mj, My, Mg when expressed in the points; BC =a, CA =b, AB=c, DA =p, DB = q, DC = r; 


binary scale. 


AABC = 8, ADBC =T, 4DCA =U, aDAB = V. 
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Then prove that 
S? (a2p? + b2g?—c2r? — Qp7q2) —T? (p + bg? — cer? — 2b?) 

~U? (ap? + b?g? e?r? — Qa2y2) + V? (ap? + b? — cer? —2a*b*) = 0; 
that the expression on the left has one factor c?—»?; and that the other 
factor of the sixth degree is tho function of a, b, c, p, q, r which 


vanishes identically as the points are coplanar. Similar results hold 
good for the expressions 


S? (ap? — BP + c?r? — 212) — T? (ap? — bgi + er? — 2pc*) 
+ U? (a*p? — b°q? + c*r* — 2c7a®) — V? (ap? gE + Cr? ar?) 
and = S* (—atp* + b7q? + cr? —Qg’r?) + T? (C.-C. )- VF (...). 
17057. (Putinsinart Das, M.A.)—Find a point P ona circle, such 


that the augle subtended at P by two given points in the plane of the 
circle may be bisected by the radius through P. 


OLD QUESTIONS AS YET UNSOLVED (IN OUR COLUMNS). 


12224. (Professor Hopkinson, F.R.S.)—VParallel rays are incident 
on a refracting sphere, and emerge after one internal reflexion ; show 
(1) that, provided the sphere be more refractive than the surrounding 
medium, the caustic will have two sheets with a common asymptotic 
cone, and that one sheet terminates in a cusp, the other abruptly ina 
circle; and (2) trace the caustic when the sphere is less refractive than 
the surrounding medium. 


12288. (Professor MaTHEews.)—Let slr denote the function defined 
by sl- gz = E a 
Jo (1— zx’)? 
where m, n are real integers of the same parity ; 
@=1+3t(n-1), b=ġ(1+n), c= 1—}i(n-1); 
then prove that 
[sl (nx) + slr} /[sl (nx) — slx] 
= [sl (br) {sl (ax) + sl (cx) lis: (bx) — sl (ax) sl (cx)}. 
[The result may be confirmed by supposing æ infinitesimal. | 
12298. (Professor Sir R. S. Barr, F.R.S.)--Find the axis of the 
couple which cannot disturb the equilibrium of a body having two 
degrees of freedom ; and show that if a body has more than two degrees 


of freedom, it cannot, in general, be in equilibrium under the action of 
a couple. 


_ 12859. (HuGH MacCoLL, B.A.)—Two points are taken at random 
in the perimeter of a square; find the chance that the straight line 
passing through them will cut off a segment less than a given area m. 


12887. (W. W. TayLor, M.A.)—The locus of the centres of the 
circles touching the sides of triangles co-brocardal with ABC is 
(aa)? (2b°c*a*) = (Baby)? (Sb*c"). 
18187. (Rev. J. CULLEN, B.A.)—Find the form of ¢ so as to satisfy 
the functional equation 


p (xyz) + Zp (zy/z) = 429 (x). 


n = 14+4m4+4nz1, 
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Thursday, February 9th, 1911.—Dr. H. F. Baker, President, in the 
chair. 

The following papers were communicated :— 

‘‘The Application of the Mathematical Theory of Relativity to the 
Electron Theory of Matter’’: Mr. E. Cunningham, 

“On the Reduction of Arithmetical Binary Forms which have a 
Negative Determinant’’: Messrs. G. B. Mathews and W. E. H, 
Berwick. 

“ On Certain Vectors associated with an Electromagnetic Field and 
the Reflection of Light at the Surface of a Perfect Conductor’’: Mr. 
H. Bateman. 
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COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
i (Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


Lectures for Teachers 


ON THE 


SCIENCE, ART, AND HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY ESSENTIAL TO EFFICIENT WORK IN SCHOOL. 


To be delivered by Professor J. ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., Professor of Education 
in the University of London. : 


The First Course of Lectures (Thirty-ninth Annual Series) commenced on 
Thursday, February 9, at 7 p.m. 


This Course will toa certain extent prepare for the Examinations of the Colleze 
in connexion with the Associateship, thia Licentiateship, and the Fellowship ; but 
its main purpose will be to present the facts of Parchologe in such u wav as to 
enable the teacher to make use of them in the practical work of the School. The 
work will be so arranged as to give the students an opportunity of comparing the 
results of their experience with the latest results of psychological research into 
educational processes, The Lectures will be illustrated by frequent references to 
the work in all classes of Schools, 


SYLLABUS. 


I. (Feb. 9.) The Psychological Standpoint, — Scope: borderland between 
physiology and psychology: descriptive psychology : genetic psychology : experi- 
mental psychology; quantitative methods : the science of consciousness: polarity : 
subjective and = objective; individual and general consciousness; insulation: 
teacher's use of psychology : dangers of psychological standpoint. 


II. (Feb. 16.) The Individual Child. — Former tendency to deal only with 
mature type: Child study and its dangers: educator versus knowledge-monger : 
over-emphasis on knowledge; faculty psychology: temperament: the humours 
classification: sensories and motors: physical basis of character: meaning and 
scope of personality: types of children and their classification : coeficients of the 
powers of individual pupils, 


UI. (Feb. 23.) The Psychology of the Class.—Psychology formerly confined 
itself to individual: recent change to collective work : personality and its changes 
in groups: Class-feeling : number of pupils in a class; class teaching versus coach- 
ing: uniformity of classes: superposition of classes: characteristics of average 
classes: Class leaders and their manipulation, 


IV. (March 2.) Imitation and Suagestion,—IUmitation fundamental: ideas as 
forces: imitation spontaneous and deliberate; suggestion in relation to imitation: 
auto-suggestion and psendo-auto-suggestion ; self-netivity: manipulation of sug- 
Bs meaning of temptation: instinct and habit: making and breaking of 
abits. 


V. (March9.) The Emotions.—Nature of the emotions : cause of their dis! epute 
among philosophers: to be regulated and utilized, not ehminated ; relation to the 
intellect: Lange-James theory : Macdougall’s theory of the relation bet ween instinct 
and emotion: connexion between emotion and desire: the mechanism of the 
emotions, and its manipulation by the teacher: practical distinction between 
emotions and sentiments, 


VI. (March 16.) The Will and Character.—Nature of will and its relation to 
desire: possibility of training the will; issue usually obscured by metaphysical 
refinements: practical issue quite clear: place and function of motives: fallacy of 
the ‘strongest motive”: where will training should commence; “breaking the 
will”: time-element not sulliciently emphasized in dealing with will training: 
sudden and gradual changes of character. 


VIIL (Mareh 23.) Attention and Interest.— Attention a prehensile process : focus 
of consciousness: always rhythmic: concentration and diffusion: duration of pure 
voluntary attention: mark of voluntary attention : tercher’s object in spam pane 
attention: interest the pleasure-pain tone that accompanies attention: dynamic 
force of interest: confusion between the interesting and the pleasant: interest as 
means and as end, 


VIII. (March 30) Processes af Presentation.—Pupil absorbs environment and 
is absorbed by it: the acquiring of knowledge: the inner and the outer world: 
resemblance rersis correspondence: sensation as distinguished from perception : 
pure sensation: training of the senses: the preferred sense: nature and function of 
observation: apperception and inference: mental backgrounds: inference point: 
gaping point. 

IX. (May 4.) Processes of Representation.—Ditference between the perceptual 
and the conceptual plane: nature and origin of ideas: abstraction and generaliza- 
tion, and misconceptions regarding them: the series—perceptl, image, generalized 
image, concept: interplay between abstract and concrete in school work : conno- 
tation and denotation: definition; the logical concept and the psychological: static 
and dynamic view of the concept: ideo-motor function: association and its forms. 


X. (May 11.) Memory.—Nature of memory as an inherited gift; its fundamental 
character: physiological basis: memory not limited to mental process: muscular 
memory: relation of memory to personal identity: possibility of the improvement 
of memory; implications of the phrase “ training the memory’’: element of pur- 
pose ; place of mnemonics in school work: learning by rote: the art of forgetting. 


XI. (May 18.) Imagination.—Prevailing misconceptions with regard to the 
imagination: unwarranted limitation to the esthetic side of school life: relation of 
conception to imagination: free and constrained imagination: cause of the general 
suspicion of * the busy faculty’: use of the imagination in science: exact meaning 
of “picturing ont’: need for clearly imaged ends: ideals: imagination as enjoy- 
ment and as stimulus: day dreams. 

XII. (May 25.) Thinking.—Fitting of means to ends by use of ideas: purpose 
always involved: thinking as opposed to reverie: imagery in thinking: abstract 
thought: understanding as distinguished from reason : narrower and wider mean- 
ing of the term judgment: conditions under which all must think: laws of thought 
as thought: teacher’s power to control the thinking of his pupils: the art of 
omission in teaching. 


FEES FOR ADMISSION, 
Half-a-guinea for the whole Course. Two shillings for a single Lecture, 


*.* The Lectures will be delivered on THURSDAY EVENINGS, at 7 o'clock, at the 
pollens: Bloomsbury Square, W.C.—Membars of the College.bave free admission to 
1e Course, 
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SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
AND SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS. 


Always a large Stock of 
Second-hand Books at 
about half prices. 


ESTABLISHED 


1854. 
Keys and Translations. | 
SCHOOLS SS | 
SUPPLIED. 
BOOKS 
BOUGHT. 


J. POOLE & C0., 


104 Charing Cross Rd., 


AND 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. ALL INQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


School World. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF EDUCATIONAL 
WORK AND PROGRESS. 


‘THE aim of “The School World” is to 

provide teachers with information of 
To this end 
all important changes and developments 


ractical and permanent value. 


affecting any branch of education are dealt 


with by leading educational authorities and 
experienced teachers. 

The magazine is indispensable to all edu- 
cational workers who desire to keep in touch 
with modern methods of education. 


PRICE 6d. VOLUME XII, 1910, 7s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON. 
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DUPLICATING = _ 
PAPERS. Fy 


“ABSORBO ” 


A VERY ABSORBENT PAPER 
FOR COPYING MACHINES. 


IT GIVES DISTINCT COPIES AND DRIES AT ONCE. 


Foolscap size, per ream, 1s. 10d. 
Large quarto, “A 1s. 7d. 


“E.S.A. DUPLICATOR”’ 


IS A HIGH-GRADE PAPER NOT SO ABSORBENT 
AS ABOVE. l 


SUITABLE FOR ‘‘CYCLOSTYLE’’ AND SIMILAR APPARATUS. 


Foolscap size, per ream, 2s. Od. 
Large quarto, s 1s. 9d. 


A NEW CATALOCUE, JUST ISSUED, SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


STEVENAGE HOUSH, 
40-44 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, B.O. 


LTD., 


THE “A.L.” 
STUDENTS VADE-MECUM. 


A SERIES OF TEST PAPERS IN 


Handwriting, Orthography, Dictation and Spelling, 
History and Geography, Correction of Faulty Sentences, 
Composition (with Outlines of Essays), and Arithmetic, 


COMPILED FOR 


CLASS-WORK, HOME-WORK, 


AND FOR 
TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE, 
TAKEN FROM ACTUAL EXAMINATIONS, CHIEFLY 
Civil Service, College of Preceptors, and Oxford and Cambridge Locals. 
By H. J. BOWER, 


of the International School of Commerce and Civil Service College, Northern 
Institute and School of Languages, Leeds, 


6d. net. 
ANSWERS TO ARITHMETIC PAPERS, 3d. net. 


Size, 4g in. by 7} in. 88 pages, paper cover. 


By the same Author. 


SPELLING MADE EASY. 


A set of Simple Rhyming Rules (with exceptions) for learning to spell 
correctly, net ld. 


E. J. ARNOLD G SON, Ltd., 


Leeds and Glasgow. 
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we A STOREHOUSE 


OF KNOWLEDGE wi 


Up-to-date and Reliable 


1911 Nelson” 


Encyclopedia 


UNIFORM WITH THE NELSON LIBRARIES. 


The 1911 NELSON ENCYCLO- 
PÆDIA is based on the Harms- 
worth Encyclopedia and the Nelson 
“ Loose-Leaf"” Encyclopsedia pub- 
lished in the United States. The 
former, issued in fortnightly parts, 
attained a circulation far beyond 
that of any other work of a similar 
kind; the combined sales of the two 
in all parts of the world have ex- 
ceeded 360,000 sets, at prices vary- 
ing from 23s. 4d. (the price of the 
Harmsworth in paper parts) to £20 
(the price of the Nelson Loose- 
Leaf, ten volumes, in fine Morocco 
binding). The preparation of these 
Books of Reference occupied several 
involved an immense capital outlay. 


years, and 


The results of all this labour and expense have 


been utilized in the 1911 
NELSON ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

The amount of reading matter has been slightly 
increased. The best has been retained from both 
the older works, hundreds of new articles have 
been written, and everything has been revised and 
brought up to date within the last few months. 
Every group of articles has been carefully re- 
adjusted to bring them as a group more exactly 
into line with modern thought and practice. 

While retaining all the popular features of the 
older books — the large number of entries, the 
concise explanations, the arrangement for easy 
reference—the 1911 

NELSON ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
will represent in many ways a distinct advance in 
utility and convenience. It will be issued in twenty- 
five fortnightly Shilling volumes, in the handy size 
and neat cloth binding familiar to all purchasers 
of the Nelson Popular Libraries. The paper is of 
excellent quality. The type is clear and legible, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, 


PUBLICATION OF A 
COMPLETE ENCYCLOPADIA, 
AN ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


AND AN ATLAS 


In 25 HANDY VOLUMES. 
Fortnightly issue. 
Neat Cloth Binding. 
PRICE 
1s. net per volume. 


VOL. I 


will be ready on 


WEDNESDAY, MAR. 15. 


and is arranged in two columns. 
Illustrations and diagrams elucidate 
the text where necessary, and nu- 
merous full-page pictures add to 
the interest and value of the work. 

The ENCYCLOPADIA itself 
will occupy twenty-three volumes, 
and an English DICTIONARY and 
an ATLAS have been added as 
Volumes 24 and 25, making the 
whole set a complete Reference 
Library for the Home. 

A Specimen Copy of the 1911 
NELSON ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
and a picture of the whole Set will 
be sent to every Bookseller and 
Bookstall in the country, so that you can easily 
examine an actual volume and realize the wonder- 
ful value and handsome appearance of the whole 
work. Sample pages of the Dictionary and Atlas 

are inserted in the Specimen Copies. 

This is one of those publishing enterprises that 
mark the change that is gradually coming over 
the production of good books for the people. It 
is no secret that the Nelson Popular Books at 
6d., 7d., and is. are made — and could only be 
made so cheaply —in a factory designed from the 
outset, in every detail, for the manufacture of 
this type of book in huge quantities. By the use 
of costly, ingenious, automatic machinery, by 
standardization, by manufacturing in vast bulk, 
the cost of production has been reduced to an 
absolute minimum, while the speed is such that 
reels of white paper and of cloth are converted 
into finished books in the space of but a few 
hours. The application of engineering science 
to Book Production has made it possible to 
offer the 1911 

NELSON ENCYCLOPA-DIA 
to the public for 25s. 


London. 


Edinburgh, Dublin, Leeds, Paris, Leipzig, and New York. 


London: Printed by C. F. Hopason & Son, 2 Newton Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.; and Published by Francis Hop@son, 89 Farringdon Street, B.C, 
[Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class matter. ] 
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THE 


Journal of the College of YPreceptors. 
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C 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.) 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


The First Course of Lectures (Thirty-ninth Annual 
Series), by Prof. J. Anams, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., on 
'“ The Psychology essential to Efficient Work in School,” 
commenced on Thursday, February 9th, at 7 p.m. 

This Course will to a certain extent prepare for the 
Examinations of the College in connexion with the Asso- 
ciateship, the Licentiateship, and the Fellowship; but 
its main purpose will be to present the facts of Psycho- 
logy in such a way as to enable the teacher to make use 
of them in the practical work of the School. The work 
will be so arranged as to give the students an opportu- 
nity of comparing the results of their experience with 
the latest results of psychological research into educa- 
tional processes, The Lectures will be illustrated by 
frequent references to the work in all classes of Schools. 

The Fee for the Course is Half a Guinea, 

The Lectures will be delivered on Thursday Evenings 
at 7 o’clock, at the College, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


For Syllabus, see p. 144. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Diplomas. — The next Summer Examination of 
Teachers for the Diplomas of the College will com- 
mence on the 28th of August, 1911. 


Practical Examination for Certificates of 
Ability to Teach.—The next Practical Examina- 
tion will be held in May, 1911. 


Examination of Foreign Teachers for 
Certificates of Proficiency in English. 
—These Examinations may be held at any date. 


Certificate Examinations.—The Midsummer 
Examination for Certificates will commence on the 
27th of June, 1911, 


Lower Forms Examinations. — The Mid- 
summer Examination will commence on the 27th of 
June, 1911, 


Professional PreliminaryExaminations.— 
These Examinations are held in March and September. 
The Autumn Examination in 1911 will commence on the 
5th of September. 


Inspection and Examination of Schools. 
—Inspectors and Examiners are appointed by the 
College for the Inspection and Examination of Public 
and Private Schools. 


The Regulations for the above Examinations can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary. 


C. R. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


PAVERNE OF ST. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are strongly 
recommended as suitable for those who are or intend to 
be teachers, i 

Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Birmingham, 
Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, Cardiff, Croydon, Devon- 

rt, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Inverness, Leeds, 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Newcastle-on- ê, 
Norwich, Nottingham, aea, St. Andrews, Sheffield, 


eeir igi Ge hae inations may be ob 
on xaminations ob- 
tained from the SECRETARY L.L.A. Scheme, The 
University, St, Andrews, 


LLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. OLLEGE OF 


APRIL- i; 2911; 


PRECEPTORS. 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.) 


EXAMINERSHIPS. 


The Council of the College of Preceptors invite 
applications for additional EXAMINERSHIPS in 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, HISTORY (including 
SCRIPTURE HISTORY), and THEORY OF MUSIC. 
Candidates must be University Graduates, and should 
have had considerable experience in teaching. Appli- 
cations (twenty copies) stating age, degree, experience in 
teaching and examining, &c., should be addressed to the 
DEAN of the Osties not later than the 30th of April, 
1911. If testimonials are sent, they should be not more 
than three in number, and twenty copies of each should 
be forwarded. 


C. R. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary.| : 


Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


HE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE R.A.M. AnD R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and November 
at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March-April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November-December also, En- 
tries for the November-December Examinations close 
Wednesday, October 18th, 1911. 

SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B), 
Held throughout the Brigish Isles three times a year, 
viz., June-July, OctoberS$ovember, and March-April. 
Entries for the June-July Examinations close Wednes- 
day, May 10th, 1911. 

Specimen Theory Papers set in past years (Local Centre 
or Bohol) can be obtained on application. Price 3d. 
per set, per year, post free. 

The offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or R.C.M. for two or three years. 

Syllabuses A and B, entry forms, and any furthe) 
information will be sent post free on application to— 

JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Associa, London.”’ 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For London . University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
B.Sc., BSc. (Econ.), B.D., 


FREE GUIDE p A 
ka A 


on application to 
THE SECRETARY. 
i LERMAN TUTOR, highly educated, 
_ diplomas, references, &c., many years’ experience 
ar Direct Method, wishes Post in School as German 
Tutor. Grammar, Swedish Gymnastics, Music, Draw- 
ing, &c. Free, end of July.—Herr HERMANN HUHN, 
Erzsebet körüt 23, IV. 19. Budapest VII. 


Members, 6d.; by Post, 7d. 


{Membe Monthly, price. to Non- 
Annual Subscription, Ts. 


————_ ~ 


ONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


(Incorporated. ) 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
Patron: His GRACE THE DUKE OF LEEDs. 
Dr. F. J. Karyn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
G. AuGustvus HOLMES, Esq., Director of Examinations. 


EXAMINATIONS, LOCAL AND HIGHER, 


The NEXT EXAMINATION in PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN, VIOLIN. SINGING, ELOCUTION, THE- 
ORY of MUSIC, &c., will be held in London and 
over 400 Local Centres in JUNE and JULY, when Certifi- 
cates will be granted to all successful candidates. 

The Higher Examinations for the Diplomas of Asso- 
ciate (A.L.C.M.), Licentiate (I..L.C.M.), the Teachers’ 
a (L.C.M.), and Fellowship (F,L.C,M.) take place 
in JUNE, JULY, and DECEMBER. f 

New LOCAL CENTRES may be formed ; application 
for particulars should be made to the Secretary. 

SCHOOL CENTRE examinations may also be arranged. 
Details in the special School Syllabus. 

SYLLABUS, with Annual rt, Forms of Entry, 
and details of Coronation Medal wards, may be had of 
the SECRETARY. 


In the Educational Department students are received 
and thoroughly trained under the best Professors at 
moderate fees. The College is oaa 10 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. 

A COURSE of TRAINING in Pianoforte and Singing 
for Teachers is held at the College. 

A SHORT SERIES of Lessons in special Subjects may 
be had at Vacation and other times. 


T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Three Entrance Scholarships (one in Arts and two in 
Science) will be offered for competition in June next, 
vii, 1=— 

Reid, in Arts, value £30 a year for three years. 
Pfeiffer, in Science, value £50 a year for three years. 
Arnott, in Science, value £50 a year for three years, 


Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


UNIVERSITE DE RENNES (France). 
FRENCH COURSE for FOREIGNERS 
OF BOTH SEXES. 

WINTER TERM: From 15 Nov. to 15 Feb. 
SUMMER TERM: From 1 March to 8 June, 
DIPLOMAS. 

Diplòmes de Langue et Littérature Françaises; Doctorat. 


Reduction of 50 % on railway fares from Dieppe or 
Calais to Rennes. Apply for Prospectus to 
Prof. FEUILLERAT, Faculté des Lettres, Rennes. 


FREE GUIDE 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
MATRICULATION 
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HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Recognized by the Board of Education as a Training 
College for Secondary Teachers. 
Principal: Miss M. H. Woop, M.A., Litt.D., 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, Girton CoHege. 
A residential Coll roviding a year’s professional 
training for Secondary Teachers. : ‘ 
Preparation for the London and the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diploma. Ample opportunity for practice 
in teaching science, languages, mathematics, and other 
subjects. Fees £75 and . Admissions in January and 
September. 
or particulars of admission, scholarships, bursaries, 
and loan fund apply—The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


ENMARK HILL PHYSICAL 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
LONDON, 8.8. 


(a) EDUCATIONAL SECTION 
for English and Swedish Gymnastics and Sports. 
(5) REMEDIAL SECTION 
for Massage and Remedial Swedish Movements. 
Principal: Miss E. SPELMAN STANGER, M.B.C.P.E. 
and 8.T.M., Sunray Avenue, Denmark Hill, S.E. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 


BrREaMsS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
Principal: G. ARMITAGE-SM1TH, M.A., D.Lit. 


The College provides Day AND EVENING COURSES 
for DEGREES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, LAWS AND ECONOMICS 
under RECOGNISED TEACHERS OP THE UNIVERSITY. 

SuBJECTS: Classics, English, French, German, Logic, 
History, Geography, Economics, Mathematics, Chem- 
istry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Geology. 

Post-graduate and Research Work in well-equipped 
Laboratories. l 

Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


Twentieth Edition. 


ZESAR’S COMMENTARIES ON 

THE GALLIC WAR. By A. K. ISBISTER, M.A. 
BOOKS I-V. With Notes Critical and 
Explanatory, a Vocabulary of all the 
words in the Text, and Easy Reading 


Lessons for Beginners a...an. price 3s. 6d. 
BOOKS I-VII. do. do. 4s. 6d. 
Do. (without the Reading Lessons) 4s. Od. 
Twenty-fifth Edition. 
BOOK I. (with Vocab , Reading 
Lessons, BC.) coisa csccssasdsdueeseslasvensess 1s. 6d. 


LONDON: LonemMans & Co., PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
SECONDARY TEACHERS, 

ized by the Board of Education, by the 
Oxford University pee _for Secondary 
and by the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal — Miss CATHERINE I. Dopp, M.A. 

(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London 
Teacher’s Diploma and the Cambridge Teacher's 
Certificate. 

FEES . for the Course from £65. 

Scholarships of froin £40 to £20 open to Students with 

a degree on entry. There isa Loan Fund. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA WITH 
NUMEROUS EXAMPLES AND EXERCISES 
BY 
ROBERT GRAHAM, M.A., T.C.D., 


ex-Scholar, Senior Moderator and Gold Medallist in 
Mathematics and Mathematical Physics. 


THIRD EDITION. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


interest in above for Sale. 


NOW READY. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., free by post. To Members of the College the price is ls., or Is. 6d. free by post. 


CALENDAR OF THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS for 1911-12. 


Containing all information respecting the objects and operations of the College, Lists of Officers, Examiners, and Members, the 
Regulations of the various Examinations, §c., with an Appendix containing the following Examination Papers :— 


1. Papers set at Examination of Teachers for Diplomas, Midsummer, 1910. 
2 Do d 


4 do. do. 


*,* Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 may be had separately, price, free by post, 7d. each set. 


. ; do. o. 
3. Papers act at Examination of Pupils for Certificates, Midsummer, 1910. 


Christmas, 1910. | 6. 


Christmas, 1910. | 8. Do. 


5. Papers set at Professional Preliminary Examination, March, 


0. ° 
7. Papers set at Lower Forms Examination ... 


1910. 

September, 1910. 
... Midsummer, 1910. 
do. sas ... Christmas, 1910. 


do do. 


Nos, 7 and 8, price, free by post, 34d. eaoh set. 


The Appendix also contains the ANSWERS to certain of the Mathematical papers set for the Diploma, Certificate, 


and Professional Preliminary 


Examinations. 


The Dipioma Papers are to be had only In the ‘“‘ Calendar.” 
FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC £(lnstituted 1872) 


Chairman of Board: SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.O., M.A., Mus.D 
Director of Studies: G. E. BAMBRIDGE, F.T.C.L., F.R.A. WM. 
Director of Examinations : C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 

Students may enter at any time, and are received for a single subject or the 
course. Day and Evening instruction, also by correspondence in Theoretical 
subjects. Thirty Open Scholarships tenable at the College, entitling holders to 
free tuition. Prospectus on application— 

SHLLLEY FISHER, Secretary, 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 


THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS 


(HIGHER AND SECONDARY EDUCATION). 
In preparation. 


By the Editor of ‘‘The Public Schools Year Book,” “The Schoolmasters Year 
Book,” and ‘‘ The Girls’ School Year Book.” 


Particulars as to inclusion can be obtained from 
THE YEAR BOOK PRESS, 26 HIGH STREET, BLooMsBURY, LONDON, W.C. 


11-GUINEA ROME TOUR. 


Also personally conducted Tours round Italy, visiting ROME, NAPLES, 
FLORENCE, and VENICE. 


SECRETARY, Free Church Touring Guild, 3 and 4 Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


By A. K. ISBISTHR, M.A. 


4to, 1s. each. 


ENGRAVED ACCOUNT BOOKS. Ruled and Interleaved 
for copying. 
No. I. Business Forms. 1. Bills of Parcels and Book Debts. 
2. Invoices. 8. Account Sales. 4. Receipts. 5. Pro- 
missory Notes and Drafts. 6. Bills of Exchange. 
No. II. Day-Book and Cash-Book. 
No. IlI. Ledger, Index, and Balance Sheet. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS & CO., Parernoster Row, F.C. 


Ffoug8’s 
Correspondence Coffeae. 


The Oldest and Most Successful Correspondence College. 


Full particulars of Clough’s Classes for the following Exams. 
may be obtained on application: 
A.C. P. 


OXFORD & CAMBRIDGE SENIOR 
LOCALS. 


MATRICULATION. 
L.L.A. 
HIGHER FROEBEL. 


#,* During the last five years over 


2,500 HONOURS AND DISTINCTIONS 
have been obtained by Clough’s Students—a marvellous record which 
speaks for itself. 


For Prospectus, Syllabus, Plan, Terms, and full particulars 
of any of CLOUGH’S CLASSES, write to 


THE SECRETARY, 
Clough’s Correspondence College, 
TEMPLE CHAMBERS, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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THE 


CENTRAL 
TUTORIAL 
CLASSES. 


(22nd YBAR.) 


MORNING, AFTERNOON, and EVENING 
CLASSES and CORRESPONDENCE and 
PRIVATE TUITION for :— 


_ MATRICULATION. 


NORMAL 


FREE GUIDES. 


These Guides are supplied gratis to all who 
mention this paper and state they intend sitting 
for examination. 


Free Guides. 


PAGES 


Testimonials from hundreds 
of successful pupils sent on 
application. 


by University Graduates in Honours. 
Also Private and Correspondence Tuition 


Ee 


NORMAL CORR. COLLEGE, 
47 MELFORD Roap, East DULWICH, S.E., and 
110 AVONDALE SQUARE, LONDON, S.E. 


Degree Examinations. 
Over 2,000 Successes in 20 years. 
Prospectus and all particulars can be obtained 
by applying to the Principal— 
Mr. ALEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.), F.I.C., F.C.S., 
Vernon House, 
Sicilian Avenue, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C., 


—— 


TUITION BY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


For MATRICULATION, B.A., A.C.P., and 
other Examinations: and for Independent 
Study. 


who can be interviewed daily from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Evening interviews by appointment 
only. 


——= rl 


eo JOINT ACENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 

3 ` i ; 9 
aon nieta Pecha pios, reer 74 GOWER STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 

French Geometry. History Logic. (Under the management of a Committee appointed by 

German. Higher Math. Chemistry. Psychology. the Teachers’ Guild, College of Preceptors, Head 

Economics. Book-keeping. Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant 


Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association.) 

THE STAFF consists of Graduates of Oxford, Cam- 
Bridge: London, Dublin, and Royal Universities, Prize- 
men. &c. 


TE! Agency has been established for 


the purpose of ensbling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 
No Registration Fees are charged to members of the 
above Associations, and their Commissions are reduced. 


Hours for Interviews: 


11 a.m. tol p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. ; 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 5 p.m. 


When possible, special appointments should be 


arranged. . 
Registrar, Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 


LAUSANNE. 


Intending Students should write fully to the Principal— 
Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. (Lond, & Oxon.), 
BURLINGTON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Birkbeck Bank Chambers, London, W.C. 


(JORRESTONDEN TUITION, 
Classes or Private Lessons in all Subjects for al) 
Bxaminations, &c., at moderate fees. 


ial tuition 
for MEDICAL Prelims. and DIPLOMA 


8S 
xams, Man) 
LE (Science 


Brunswick Road, Sutton, Surrey. 
Schools visited and Examinations conducted 


ANGLO-SWISS INSTITUTE. 


—— 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR SONS OF 
GENTLEMEN. 


—_——_ 


New Edition. 18mo, price 9d. 


‘(HE ELEMENTS OF BOOK- 


KEEPING, by SINGLE and DOUBLE ENTRY, 
with Practical Explanations and Exercises on the most 
useful Forms for Business. By A. K. ISBISTER, M.A. 


LONDON : LONGMANS & CO., PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 


Home life. 


Fourteenth Edition. 12mo, price 3s. 6d. French spoken throughout. 


ENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Books 

I to Il. By A. K. I8SBISTER, M.A. 

With Notes, Yocabuliry ot all the Words in the Text, 

and a Series of Easy Reading Lessons for Beginners. 
Designed as a First Greek Reading Book in Schools, 


Townon: Lonemans & CO., PATERNOSTER Row, E.O. 


Heath, London: 


London; &c. &c. 


BOOKS ! 


Crown 8vo, 348 pages, price 3s. 6d. 


CHILLINGS SPANISH GRAM- 
J nee Translated and edited by FREDERICK 
ZA . 


F raxcıs Hopason, 89 Farringdon Street, London, E.C. | W. & G. FOYLE, 


gra 90 2. INTERMEDIATE and FINAL B.A. 
Matriculation (London) 92 and B.Sc. 
atriculation aies 
Northern Matrie. 60 5 PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY 
LEA Guide S ad 72 (2nd Class College of Preceptors). 
Prenna cork: os 5 1 A.C.P. and L.C.P. DIPLOMA 
EXAMS. 


in separate subjects for Matriculation and | 


Best in Switzerland. Limited number. Special in- 
dividual attention given t> each hoy. English system. 


References: H. W. Faire, E>q., 168 West Hill, Putney 
H.B.M. Consul, A. Galland, Esq., 
Lausanne ; R. Courtneidge, Esq., Shaftesbury Theatre, 


for all Examinations 


and on all Subjects. 


EE 
SECOND-HAND at HALF PRICES! 


Thousands of new and second-hand Books. New at 25, 
Discount. Catalogues free: state wants. Books bought. 


135 Oharing Cross Road, London W.O. 


Messrs. 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 


Gdiucational Agents, E 


158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, 
| LONDON, W. 


Directors : 
S. A. TRUMAN. F. E. KNIGHTLEY. 
JAMES HEARD, B.A. 
(Trinity College, Cambridge) 


Telegrams — “TUTORESS, LONDON.” 
Telephone—No. 1136 City. 


This Agency is under distinguished patronage, 
including that of the Principals of 
many of our leading Schools, 


A.—EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT. 


(i) ASSISTANT MASTERS & TUTORS. 

MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro. 

duce University and other qualified ENGLISH 

and FOREIGN MASTE and TUTORS to 
Schools and Private Families. 


(ii) ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro- 
duce University, Trained, and other qualified 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LADY TEACHERS 
to Girls’ and Boys’ Schools. 


(iii) LADY MATRONS AND HOUSE- 

KEEPERS. 

MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro- 
duce well qualified and experienced LADY 
MATRONS, HOUSEKEEP , and HOUSE 
MISTRESSES to Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 


No charge is made to Princi and no charge 
of any kind is made to candi tes unless an en- 
ement be this Agency, whep 

e terms are most reasonable. 


B.—SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


A separate Department, under the direct 
management of one of the Principals, is devoted 
entirely to the negotiations connected with 
the Transfer of Schools and Introduction of 
Partners. 

MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, being 
in close and constant communication with the 
Principals of nearly all the chief Girls’ and 
Boys’ Schools in the United Kingdom, to many 
of whom they have had the privilege of acting 
as Agents, and having on their books always a 
large number of thoroughly genuine Schools 
for Sale and Partnerships to negotiate, as well 
as the names and requirements of numerous 
would-be purchasers, can offer unusual facilities 
for satisfactorily negotiating the TRANSFER of 
SCHOOLS, and arranging PARTNERSHIPS. 

No charye is made to Purchasers, and there is 
no charge to Vendors unless a Sale or Partner- 
ship be effected through this Agency. 

All communications and inquiries are treated 
in the strictest confidence. 


C.—PUPILS’ DEPARTMENT. 


MESSBS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY have 
a carefully organized Department for the 
introduction of Pupils to Schools and other 
Educational Establishments. No charge şs 
made for registration. 


Any negotiations entrusted to MESSRS. TRUMAN & 
KNICHTLEY receive prompt and careful attention, 
every effort being made te save olients as much 
time and troublo as possible. 


Full particulars, will be forwarded yon application. 
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COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


Lectures for Teachers 


ON THE 


SCIENCE, ART, AND HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


THE PSYCHOLOCY ESSENTIAL TO EFFICIENT WORK IN SCHOOL. 


To be delivered by Professor J. ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc.. F.C.P., Professor of Education 
in the University of London. 


The First Course of Lectures (Thirty-ninth Annual Series) commenced on 
Thursday, February 9, at 7 p.m. 


This Course will to a certain extent prepare for the Examinations of the College 
in connexion with the Associateship, the Ticentinteship, and the Fellowship; but 
its main purpose will be to present the facts of Psychology in such a way as to 
enable the teacher to make use of them in the practical work of the School. The 
work will be so arranged as to give the students an opportunity of comparing the 
results of their experience with the latest results of psychological research into 
educational processes. The Lectures will be illustrated by frequent references to 
the work in all classes of Schools. 


SYLLABUS. 


I. (Feb. 9.) The Psychological Standpoint. — Scope: borderland between 
physiology and psychology: descriptive psychology: genetic psychology: experi- 
mental psychology; quantitative methods: the science of consciousness: polarity: 
subjective and objective: individual and general consciousness: insulation: 
teacher's use of psychology : dangers of psychological standpoint. 


II. (Feb. ey The Individual Child. — Former tendency to deal only with 
mature type: Child study and its dangers: educator versus knowledge-inonger : 
over-emphasis on knowledge: faculty psychology: temperament: the humours 
classification: sensories and motors: physical basis of character: meaning and 
scope of personality: types of children and their classification: coefficients of the 
powers of individual pupils. 

If]. (Feb. 23.) The Psychology of the Class.—Psychology formerly confined 
itself to individual: recent change to collective work : personality and its changes 
in groups: Class-feeling : number of pupils in a class; class teaching versus coach- 
ing: uniformity of classes: superposition of classes: characteristics of average 
classes : class leaders and their manipulation. 


IV. (March 2.) Imitation and Suagestion.—Imitation fundamental: ideas as 
forces: imitation spontaneous and deliberate: suggestion in relation to imitation: 
auto-suggestion and pseudo-uuto-suggestion: self-activity: manipulation of sug- 

een meaning of temptation: instinct and habit: making and breaking of 

abits. 

V. (March 9.) The Emotions.—Nature of the emotions: cause of their disrepute 
among philosophers: to be regulated and utilized, not eliminated: relation to the 
intellect: Lange-James theory : Macdougall’s theory of the relation between instinct 
and emotion: connexion between emotion and desire: the mechanism of the 
emotions, and its manipulation by the teacher: practical distinction between 
emotions and sentiments. 


VI. (March 16.) The Will and Character.—Nature of will and its relation to 
desire: possibility of training the will: issue usnally obscured by metaphysical 
refinements: practical issue quite clear: place and function of motives: fallacy of 
the ‘strongest motive”: where will training should commence: ‘breaking the 
will”: time-element not sufficiently emphasized in dealing with will training: 
sudden and gradual changes of character, 


VII. (March 23.) Attention and Interest.—Attention a prehensile process : focus 
of consciousness: always rhythmic: concentration and diffusion: duration of pure 
voluntary attention; mark of voluntary attention: teacher's object in manipulating 
attention: interest the pleasure-pain tone that accompanies attention: dynamic 
force of interest: confusion between the interesting and the pleasant: interest us 
means and as end. 


VIII. (March 30.) Processes of Presentation.—Pupil absorbs environment and 
is absorbed by it: the acquiring of knowledge: the inner and the onter world: 
resemblance versus correspondence: sensation as distinguished from perception : 
pure sensation: training of the senses: the preferred sense: nature and function of 
observation: apperception and inference: mental backgrounds: inference point: 
gaping point. 

IX. (May 4.) Processes of Representation.—Difference between the perceptual 
and the conceptual plane: nature and origin of ideas: abstraction and generaliza- 
tion, and misconceptions regarding them: the series—percept, image, generalized 
image, concept: interplay between abstract and concrete in school work: conno- 
tation and denotation : definition: the logical concept and the psychological ; static 
and dynamic view of the concept: ideo-motor function: association and its forms, 


X. (May 11.) Memory.—Nature of memory as an inherited gift: its fundamental 
character: physiological basis: memory not limited to mental process: muscular 
memory: relation of memory to personal identity: sibility of the improvement 
of memory: implications of the phrase “training the memory ’’: element of pur- 
pose ; place of mnemonics in school work: learning by rote: the art of forgetting. 


XI. (May 18.) Imagination.—Prevailing misconceptions with regard to the 
imagination : unwarranted limitation to the esthetic side of school life: relation of 
conception to imagination: free and constrained imagination: cause of the general 
suspicion of “the busy faculty ” : use of the imagination in science: exact meaning 
of ‘‘ picturing out”: need for clearly imaged ends: ideals: imagination as enjoy- 
ment and as stimulus: day dreams. 

XII. (May 25.) Thinking.—Fitting of means to ends by use of ideas: purpose 
always involved: thinking as opposed to reverie: imagery in thinking: abstract 
thought: understanding as distinguished from reason : narrower and wider mean- 
ing of the term judgment: conditions under which all must think: laws of thought 
as thought: teacher’s power to control the thinking of his pupils: the art of 
Omission in teaching. 


FEES FOR ADMISSION. 
Half-a-guinea for the whole Course. Two shillings for a single Lecture, 


*.* The Lectures will be delivered on TiruRSDAY EYENINGS, at 7 o'clock, at the 
ae ak Bloomsbury Square, W.C.—Members of the College have free admission to 
e Course, 


From Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S List. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, WITH INDEX. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL ATLAS. 
Edited by the late Right Hon. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


An Atlas of General Geography for use in Schools. 


Containing Forty-eight pages of beautifully coloured Maps, Four pages 
of Explanatory Text, and an Index. 


Cloth, out flush, 2s. 6d. 


Limp oloth, 3s. 
Cloth gilt, bevelled edge, 3s. 6d. 


Stout paper wrapper, with oloth 
strip at back, ls. 6d. 
Paper boards, 2s. 


Epochs of English Literature. 
By J. C. STOBART, M.A., Assistant Master at Merchant Taylors School. 
ls. Gd. each. 


Vol. I. Phe Chaucer Epoch. Vol. VI. Phe Pope Epoch. 


» II. Phe Spenser Bpooh. » VII. Phe Johnson Epoch. 
» III. Phe Shakespeare Bpooch. . VIII. Phe Wordsworth 
» 1V. Phe Milton Epoch. Epoch. 


» V.The Dryden Epoch. » IX. he Tennyson Bpoch. 


Historicai Tales frem Shakespeare. By 
Sir A. T. QUILLER-CoucH, Author of ‘‘ Dead Man’s Rock,” &c. 
New Edition, beautifully Illustrated. 304 pages. 1s. 6d. 


The Pocts’ Reaim. An Anthology of Verse for 
Schools. Edited by H. P. Browne, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Hymers College, Hull. 224 pages. 1s. 6d. 


A First Course in English Literature. 
RIcHARD WiıLsox, B.A. 144 pages. is. 


By 


Les Francais d’Aujourd’hul. 


WoLFr. With Illustrations, Questionnaire, and Notes. 


trated. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
SPECTATOR—“ Another of Miss Wolff’s charming books of French dialogue. 
We are tempted to say that any one who really mastered the contents of this book 
would ‘ know French’ for all practical social purposes.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Les Français en Ménage. 1s. 6d. 
Les Français en Voyage. ls. Gd. 
Francais pour les Touts Petits. 
Les Francais d’Aut.efois. 1s. 3d. 
Les Francais du Dix-huitidme Siécle. 
The Alphonse Daudet Reading Book. 


By Jerma S. 
Illus- 


1s. 3d. 


ls. 6d. 
ls. Gd. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Eijectricity and Magnetism. By C. E. Asurorp, 


M.A., Head Master of the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. With 
over 200 Diagrams. 3s. 6d. 
Outlines of Experimentai Chemistry. By 


E. B. Lupiam, D.Sc., Head of Chemical Department, Clifton 
College, and H. Preston, A.R.C.Se., Demonstrator of Chemistry, 
Clifton College. Demy 8vo, 2s. 


Eienentary Mechanics of Solids and 
Fluids. By A. CLEMENT Jones, M.A., Ph.D., and C. H. 
BLoMFIELD, M.A., B.Sc., Mathematical Masters at Bradford 
Grammar School. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A History of England. By C. W. Omax, M.A., 
Chichele Professor of Modern History in University of Oxford. 
Fully furnished with Maps. Fourteenth Edition. 5s. 

Special Editions, each volume contains a separate Index. 
In Two Parts, 3s. each: Part I, to 1603; Part II, from 1603. 
In Three Divisions: I, to 1307, 2s.; LI, to 1688, 2s. ; ILE, 2s. 6d. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 


London: 41 and 43 MADDOX STREET, BOND STREET. W., 


f 
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Messrs. LONGMANS 6 CO.’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND EFFORTS, 1880-1910 
By SIR PHILIP MAGNUS, M.P., 


Superintendent of the Department of Technology, City and Guilds of London Institute. 


“Of all the really first-class books on the aims of Education, written and published during the past ten years, the one before us now by that veteran, Sir Philip 


Magnus, is the most comprehensive.” — Educational Handwork. 
“In this must welcome volume the President of the College of Preceptors sets forth some of the aims he has cherished, and of the efforts he has made to give effect to 


them during the past thirty years. . . . Perhaps there is no more important section in the general survey than the concluding one, which reviews the bearing of sociul 


changes upon school work. It will be carefully perused and digested by earnest educationists.”— The Educational Times. 
“ Sir Philip Magnus’ book is welcome, not merely as a contribution to the history of education during the past thirty years, but asa statement of reasoned conclu 


sions, based upon lengthy experience and profound and intimate knowledge, as to educational problems of the present and the future.”— Educational Record. 


a nr a ee 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


A Series of Papers by Nineteen Head Mistresses dealing with the History, Curricula, and Aims of Public Secondary Schools for Girls. 


Edited by SARA A. BURSTALL, Head Mistress of the Manchester High School, and 
M. A. DOUGLAS, Head Mistress of the Godolphin School, Salisbury. 
“ A valuable contribution to pedagogics. . . . ‘We have in the hollow of our hand all the girls not receiving education in the elementary schools’ is a proud boast of 
the head mistresses, but those who have parud this volume will assuredly pronounce that they are in good hands."’"—The Journal of Education. 


NEW EDITION (The Fifth) Recently Published. Crown 8vo, 6g. net. (Inland postage, 5d) 


THE TEACHER'S HANDBOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By JAMES SULLY, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor in the University of London. 
This New Edition has been revised throughout, and, to a large extent, rewritten. 


NEW IMPRESSION (1910). With 174 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL FLORA. 


For the Use of Elementary Botanical Classes. 
By W. MARSHALL WATTS, D.Sc. Lond. 


=n — r ei a 


By WILLIAM WATSON, A.R.O.Sc., D.Sc. (London), F.R.S., 
Assistant Professor of Physics at the Royal College of Science, London. 


TEXT-BOOK OF PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 


A Book of Reference for the Student working in a Physical Laboratory. 
With 278 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 9$. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 


FOURTH EDITION (EIGHTH IMPRESSION). 
With 579 Illustrations and a Collection of Examples and Questions, with Answers. Large crown 8vo, 108. 6d. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS. 
Experimental and Applied. 


Translated by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.6.S8. Edited and revised by A. W. REINOLD, M.A., F.R.S. 
EIGHTEENTH EDITION (1910). With 8 Coloured Plates and Maps, and 1106 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv + 1226, price 158. 


This new edition of Ganot’s Physics has been revised throughout, and a more systematic arrangement of subjects and chapters hax been adopted. 


The chapters on “Telegraphs and Telephones,” “ Direct and Alternate Current Dynamos,” “Electric Oscillations and Wireless Telegraphy” have 
been extended. New matter will ulso be found in connexion with the following (amongst other) subjects: Gyroscopes and their application in 


modern inventions, aerial navigation, colour photography, turbine engines, refrigeration, radiation, and radioactivity. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


TENTH EDITION. With 7 Plates, 632 Woodcuts, and an Appendix of Questions. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, @ CO. 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.G. 
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Cambridge University Press 


A Short History of the Roman Republic 
By W. E. HeitTuanp, M.A. With 6 plates and 18 maps. 


The author has not made a mere abridgment. of his larger 
book on the same subject but has rewritten the whole as a new 


History of the English Bible. By Jons Brows, 


D.D. With 10 plates. 
This little book gives ın a moderate compass the history of 


Crown 8vo book -following i 
, following in the main the same plan, and endeavouring to : : : ~ 
Bs net bear in mind that the story of republican Rome is only a part, a Royal 16mo me English Bible oma thy anys of Caedmon the monk, whe 
very significant part, of the general world-history of states, paraphrased Scripture story in Saxon song, to the year in which 


1s net the revision of the Scriptures known as the Revised Version. 
published in 1881-85, was undertaken, that is to say, from the 
year 670 a.n, to the year 1870. 


ancient and modern. 


An Easy Selection from Cicero’s Corre- 


spondence. Edited, with introduction, notes and vocab- 
ulary, by J. D. Durr, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


A Committee of the Classical Association has lately recom- 
mended that, in schools where the Latin course_is generally 
limited to four years, some of the easier letters of Cicero should 


Exercises from Algebra for Secondary 
Schools. By CHaruEs Davison, Sc.D. With answers. 


: be read as part of the third year’s work, and the present edition ; 
Fcap 8vo aims at providing such a selection. Care has been taken to The present volume contains the exercises only from Dr. 
1s 6d select such letters only as do not offer much difficulty; and it Grown Biv Davison’s Algebra for Secondary Schools. The complete work 


so happens that some of these easy letters are among the most 
interesting of the whole correspondence, In most cases the 
letter is given in full, but the text has not been simplified 
except by abridgment, 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR THE CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1912 


Lamb: A Selection of Tales from Shakespeare: The | Caesar: Gallic War, Book I. Edited, with notes and com- 
Tempest, As You Like It, The Merchant of Venice, King Lear, plete vocabulary, by E. S. BSHUCKBURGH, Litt.D. 18 6d [Junior 
Twelfth Night, Hamlet. With introduction and notes, and an | Caesar: Gallic War, Book I. Edited, with introduction and 


may still be obtained either in one volume at 68 or in two parts 
88 8s euch, the division into parts being made at Qundratic 
Equations, which are included in the first part. 


spomi of extracts from Shakespeare, by J. H. S na | notes, by A. G. Peskerr, M.A. 1 6d [Junior 

f yaa ; Vergil: Aeneid, Book VII. Edited, with introduction and 

ach T Lady i ae roa mnie Tig F notes, by A. Sipawick, M.A. 1s 6d [Junior and Senior 
notes, and glossary, Dy v. I. D. (Preliminari E ER Cicero: De Amicitia. Edited by J. S. REID, Litt.D. 3s 6d 

[Senior 


notes, glossary, appendix, extracts from Holinshed, Hints on 


Metre, Hints on Shakespeare’s English, by A. W. VERITY, M.A. : È , , [Senior 
Seventh edition. 1s 6d [Junior and Senior | Tacitus: Agricola and Germania. Edited by H. M. 
“ The school edition of the play.’ — Guardian STEPHENSON, M.A. 88 (Senior 


“ Likely to prove a stan edition for school purposes.” — School World 
Shakespeare: King Lear. Edited by A. W. Verity, M.A. , 


The First Book of Samuel. Edited by the Very Rev. A. F. 


| 
Shakespeare: King Henry V. Edited, with introduction, Horace: Odes, Book III. Edited by J. Gow, Litt.D. 2s 
| 
| 
KIRKPaTRICK, D.D. 28 net Smaller edition, 1s net 


Fifth edition. 1s 6d [Senior l [Preliminary, Junior, and Senior 
Milton: Samson Agonistes. Edited by A. W. Venrry, M.A. St. Matthew. Edited by Rev. A. CARR, M.A. 28net Smaller 
2s 6d [Senior edition, 18 net Revised Version, 18 6d net 


[Preliminary, Junior, and Senior 
Gray: English Poems. Edited by D. C. Tovey, M.A. = _ | The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by the Rev. J. R. Lumpy, 
[Senior D.D. 3s net Smaller edition, 18 net [Junior and Senior 


Erckmann-Chatrian: Madame Thérèse. Edited, with | The Acts of the Apostles. Revised Version. Edited by the 
introduction and notes, by A. R. Ropes, M.A. 88 [Junior Rev. C. WeEst-WatTson, M.A. 18 6d net [Junior and Senior 
Hauff: Der Scheik von Alessandria und seine Sklaven. | The First Epistle to the Corinthians, Edited by the Rev. 
Edited, with notes and vocabulary, by W. RippMaNN, M.A. 28 6d J.J. Lias, M.A. 186d net [Senior 


The First and Second Epistles to the Corinthians. 
Revised Version. Edited by the Rev. S. C. CARPENTER, M.A. 
Is 6d net [Senior 


[Junior 


‘A welcome addition to the elementary reading-books available for schools ... 
and Mr. Rippmann’s name is sufficient guarantee for good editing.” —Educat ional 
Times 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATIONS, ro1i2 


Shakespeare: King Henry V. Edited by A. W. Verity, , The First Book of Samuel. Edited by the Very Rev. A. F. 
M.A. 1s 6d | Kirkpatrick, D.D. 28 net Smaller edition, 1s net 


Shakespeare: Macbeth Edited by A. W. VERITY, M.A. ' The First Book of Kings. Edited by the Rev. J. R. Lumsy, 


S D.D. 2s net Smaller edition, Is ' 
ls 6d Student’s Edition, 28 6d i : : 
RRES ATE EAS | The First Book of Kings. Revised Version. Edited by the 


Scott: The Lady of the Lake. Fdited by J. H. B. | Rev. W. E. Barnes, D.D. 28 net 
MASTERMAN, M.A. 28 6d : The First Book of Kings. Revised Version. Edited by the 
Rev. H. C. O. LANCHESTER, M.A. 18 6d net 
Caesar: Gallic War, Books III and IV. Edited, with | | i 
notes and complete vocabularies, by E. S. SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D. | St: Matthew: Potu Ry ie MeT Ar GARR ALA. aanak 


1s 6d each Smaller edition, 1s net 
' St. Matthew. Revised Version. Hidited by the Rev. A. CARR, 
Caesar: Gallic War. Edited by A. G. PEskeTT, M.A. | M.A. 18 6d net 
Book III, 1s 6d Books IV-V, 1s 6d The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by the Rev. J. R. Lumpy, 
Cicero: De Amicitia. Edited by J. S. Rem, Litt.D. 88 6a | D.D. 3s net Smaller edition, ls net 
| The Acts of the Apostles. Revised Version. Edited by the 
Vergil: Aeneid, Book VII. Edited by A. Sipcwick. ls6d -` Rev. C. WEsT-Watson, M.A. 18 6d net 


Applications from teachers for specimen copies should be addressed to E. T., Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, London, with a 
statement as to the number of copies likely to be required if the books are adopted for class use. 
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“ THERE is need of some opportunity for 
secondary education to make up to the boy 
for what he does not now get through lack of 


{ndustrial 
Training. 


Commission; and he argued strongly for a compulsory 
system of education at the first meeting of the National 
Education League at Birmingham in 1869. And now, when 
he is well up in the seventies, he has been Jabouring for the 
past two years to prepare the way for the inanguration 
of this League, in the ardent hope of preventing by educa- 
tional processes tragedies of uncongenial occupation, of lack 


an apprenticeship system. The apprentice is not trained as of occupation, and of incapacity for occupation. His energy 
he used to be. We need some forenoon, afternoon, or evening is inspired by the calamities of his fellows. The Con- 
school to give him the knowledge of principles as well asthe ference was organized by a special committee of elected 
skill that the apprentices formerly got by their long and | representatives of employers and workers and of educational 
careful training.” Thus spoke Dr. J. W. Robertson, the authorities; and the League has already received the formal 
capable and energetic Chairman of the Dominion Commission adhesion of some 2,500 organized bodies of workers engaged 
on Technical Education and Industrial Training, whose ad- in trade union, co-operative, and educational work, repre- 
dress to the Canadian Club at Ottawa (February 25) we senting more than three millions of workpeople distributed 


partially reproduce in another column. 
there was formally inaugurated, at a Conference on Indus- 


trial Training held at the Guildhall under the presidency of 
the Lord Mayor, a National Industrial Education League. . 
The Lord Mayor declared that the subject was “a matter of! 


supreme importance,” and he read letters of sympathy from 
the King and from the leaders of the two great political 
parties. The discussion on “ Vocational Education” at the 
Evening Meeting of the College of Preceptors on March 22, 
which we report at length in other columns, shows how 
‘similar ideas are shaping themselves in the minds of practical 
teachers. It will be noted that Mr. Cloudesley Brereton, 
wv ho opened the discussion, stated that “ the movement is not 
merely an English or Continental one,” but “is world- 
wide”; and “it would appear that the cause of vocational 
education is already won in principle in America.” 

The promotion of the National Industrial Education 
league, though falling in with and supported by other 
educational movements of a more or less analogous char- 
acter, probably has no direct original connexion with any 
of them. It has grown out of the personal experience of 
Mr. Robert Applegarth. Mr. Applegarth went to work 
when he was a boy of ten. His name is most honourably 
written in the history of Trade Unionism ; he has been an 
enthusiastic Co-operator all his life; it is all but half a 
century since his appointment as General Secretary of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners (1862); he 
was the first workman appointed to membership of a Royal 


Three days later: 


through 365 trades and professions in more than 420 cities 
and towns. Such a movement seems well entitled to 
designate itself National. The substantial resolution of the 
Conference was in these terms: 


That this Conference views with grave concern the large number of 
children annually leaving school without practical training for definite 
vocations, and resolves that a national system of industrial, professional, 
and commercial training should be established, to which the children 
shall pass as a matter of course (unless the parents are prepared to 
undertake their future training) and without interval, for a definite 
period, to be thoroughly trained for entry to the particular calling for 
which they are best fitted, such training to be under fully qualified in- 
structors. That the Government be urged to provide by legislation 
such a complete system of training, free to all scholars, and the expenses 
thereof defrayed from the National Exchequer. 


A certain amount of dissont was intimated in an amend- 
ment, which goes a long way as commentary upon the 
motion. It ran as follows: 


That this Conference views with grave concern the fact that in this 
country—which more than any other depends for ite prosperity on the 
skill and efficiency of its workpeople and on the management of their 
homes—most of the boys leave school without preparatory practical 
training for industrial pursuits, and the girls without effective instruc- 
tion in domestic economy and household management. It is resolved : 

(1) That, in order to remedy this grave defect, the Government by 
financial aid should enable educational authorities throughout the country 
to provide facilities for the preliminary, practical, and industrial training 
of all boys: and practical training for all girls in household work and 
domestic economy ; and that all boys and girls shall ticipate in such 
training during their attendance at elementary and other schools. 

(2) That all boys and girls, after leaving the day school, shall be 
required, during a portion of each year until the aye of eighteen years, 
to attend continuation or technical schools, in which facilities are provided 
for definite training in the industries of the district, and in such subjec's 
of applied art, science, and commerce as will be specially applicable to 
their daily avocations. , 

(3) That employers be urged,.to co-operate inf promoting the at- 
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tendance of their younger workers at technical courses bearing upon their 
industrial or commercial pursuits. 


The motion was carried by an overwhelming majority. 
There is no question at all about the mischiefs to be re- 
medied or about the national importance of finding and 
applying a remedy. The amendment as well as the motion 
looks to the Government for financial aid and invokes 
compulsory powers. The fundamental difference ap- 
pears to lie in the method of procedure. To be sure, 
the motion does not specifically lay down any par- 
ticular form: it asks broadly for the establishment of 
“a national system.” The amendment, however, seems to 
entertain fears for the continuation and technical schools, 
and expressly adopts them as means. Probably there will 
be some outcry against what may be represented as a 
“ Socialistic ” character of the motion; but no bandying of 
depreciatory terms is likely to be allowed to interfere with 
the public execution of measures to meet an admitted 
national necessity. The age of differentiation contemplated 
by the promoters appears to be fourteen as a minimum; 
some confusion was created by an apparent supposition on 
the part of supporters of the amendment that the age in 
view was eleven or twelve—a confusion that might not have 
been anticipated from the very terms of the amendment- 
However, we are only at the beginning of discussion of 
details. It is more than probable that the League will find 
it prudent to accept some modifications not now in contem- 
plation. The important thing is that the establishment of 
the League gives a decided impulse to the crystallization of 
ideas in some practical and permanent mould. 


NOTES. 


Ir is well to be jealous for the principle of promotion of 
elementary teachers to the inspectorate, which was the point 
of public interest in the tussle between Mr. Hoare and 
Mr. Runciman in the House of Commons on March 21. 
Mr. Hoare had got hold of a copy of a circular sent out by 
Mr. Holmes, then Chief Inspector of Elementary Schools, 
under the mark “ strictly confidential,” to the Board of 
Education's elementary inspectors, and containing adverse 
remarks upon local inspectors as a class. 


Of these 123 inspectors (wrote Mr. Holmes) 109 are men and only 14 
are women. No fewer than 104 out of the 123 are ex-elementary-school 
teachers, and of the remaining 19 not more than two or three had had 
the antecedents which are usually looked for in the candidates for junior 
inspectorships—namely, to have been educated first at a public school, 


has to do with is the use the Board of Education makes of 
such a minute; and Mr. Runciman declared emphatically 
that “he had never held the view that ex-elementary-schoo} 
teachers were unfitted for high posts under any authority.” 
On the contrary, as Mr. Trevelyan added, of the thirteen 
inspectors that have been appointed from head masters or 
assistants in elementary schools during the past five years, 
seven were appointed by Mr. Runciman. The incident vivid- 
ly illustrates the pressure exerted upon passing Ministers 
by permanent officials in favour of an Oxford and Cambridge 
monopoly—a claim too preposterous for discussion. On the 
other hand, it counsels aspiring teachers to arm themselves- 
assiduously to baffle this form of opposition. 


But the case has wider implications. Mr. Holman, aw 
experienced and fair-minded ex-Inspector, says that it “ has- 
an inner significance which neither the man in the street 
nor the politician at Westminster can know”; and “it. 
means, among other things, that the Board of Education is 
vicious in its constitution and often extremely dangerous in 
its action and influence.” Mr. Holman gives Mr. Holmes 
an excellent certificate, and regards Mr. Runciman himself 
as “the victim of the conditions under which he works,” 
though clearly Mr. Runciman ought to have known what 
Mr. Holmes was doing. Mr. Holman asks who or what is. 
the Board, and this is his answer: 


As a matter of fact, every one who knows anything about the working- 
of the Board, knows that ‘‘the Board ” is sometimes a junior official,. 
sometimes a senior official, sometimes one of the permanent secretaries, 
sometimes the permanent head of the department, and sometimes Mr. 
Runciman—and he little knowr how often, or seldom, he is allowed to. 
be ‘‘the Board.” To add to the really Gilbertian absurdity of the 
situation, the legal and constitutional Board consists of the President, the- 
Lord President of the Council (when not President of the Board itself), 
the principal Secretaries of State, the First Commissioner of the Treasury,. 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. This only needs one touch more; 
it should have a ghost as a member, as has the Board of Trade in the 
Speaker of the Irish Parliament, who, as the undergraduate said, ‘‘is 
still dead.’’ For all real purposes the Board is a ghost. Here, then, is: 
the essential viciousness of its constitution ; there is no Board de facto, 
and—to be Irish—those who constitute it do not know their business, as- 
is clearly shown by the circular. 


It would be difficult to be more severe. The indictment. 
fits in with much that happens in connexion with the work 
of the Board. But there need be no surprise about the- 
results “when it is remembered that those who are ap-- 
pointed to the superior positions both for the inside (Junior 
Examiners) and outside (Junior Inspectors) work of the- 
Board have, as a rule, had no technical training whatever- 
for the very responsible and important tasks which they 


and then at Oxford or Cambridge. The difference in respect of efficiency; lave at once to take up as executive officers.” Naturally, 


between the ex-elementary-teacher inspectors and those who have had 
a more liberal education is very great. Very few of our inspectors have 


t'ose of the latter type are, with three exceptions, well-spoken. .. . 
Having regard to all these facts, we cannot wonder that local inspection 
as at present conducted in the large towns is, on the whole, a hindrance 
rather than an aid to educational progress, and we can only hope that 
the local chief inspectors, who are the fountain heads of vicious official- 
dom, will be gradually pensioned off, and that, if local inspection is to be 
continued in their areas, their places will be filled by men of real culture 
and enlightenment. 


Mr. Runciman never saw this circular, or minute, till after 
Mr. Holmes had retired from the service. It is not by any 
means obvious why a subordinate official should not collect 
facts and opinions from his own colleagues and embody 
them in a minute with his own comments. What the public 


|then, they can hardly see eye to eye with the teacher-. 
a good word to say for the local inspectors of the former type, whereas | 


inspectors, who have practical experience of the business.. 
Manifestly it is time to turn on “the searchlight of public- 
investigation "—or say Lord Haldane. By the way, it is. 
curious to recall how the intrigues of subordinate officials. 
involved the Government in the most famous plot of last 
century—the royalist plot of 1803-4 for the restoration of’ 
the Bourbons. 


A STRIKING instance of social cleavage has occurred at. 
University College School--striking, not-because such an ex- 


perience is by any means singular, but because (the traditions: 
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of this School would have led one to anticipate that social | different careers’—the Army, Medicine, Engineering, aud 


discriminations were particularly unlikely to arise within its 
borders. The Governors have decided to refuse admission 
for the future to London County Council scholarship winners. 
The cause must be very substantial. Mr. Gautrey fears that 
“ some amount of snobbery is really responsible for this de- 
termination ” of the Governors ; “ the parents of fee-paying 
boys don’t like their sons mixing with the scholarship- 
winners.” No doubt it is the pressure of fee-paying parents 
that has brought on the crisis; and, if the mere pecuniary 
difference were the essential point, there would be ground 
for retorting the charge of snobbery. But is it so? Mr. 
Gautrey also points out that the Chief Examiner for London 
County Council Scholarships, in his most recent report, 
speaks in the highest terms of the capabilities of the children. 
But has intellectual merit anything to do with the question ? 
Dr. Bourne Benson, a distinguished member of the Council 
of the School, while voicing the general regret of the Council 
that it has become necessary to discontinue the “ fair and 
sympathetic trial” they have given to the London County 
Council scholarship system, writes : 


The primary cause of the failure is, I think, the scale upon which the 
experiment has been tried. The London County Council have not 
picked their scholars with sufficient discrimination. They have radically 
changed the environment of a much larger number of boys than were fit 
to profit by the change, and they have not ensured the conditions essen- 
tial to success. They have, in effect, sought to endow poverty apart 
from capacity, and, under the guise of a maintenance grant, to assist the 
family of a scholar instead of equipping the scholar himself with the 
food, clothing, and means of taking part in the life of the school, without 
which even a capable boy cannot take full advantage of his new and un- 
accustomed surroundings. 


Dr. Benson, of course, acknowledges brilliant exceptions : 
“ some of the boys . . . come from homes as refined as 
those of their richer neighbours,” and ‘ some do the School 
‘great honour by their intellectual achievements.” Is it a 
reasonable degree of “refinement,” then, that is desiderated ? 
If so, then, in the interest of the scholarship winners them- 
selves as well as in the interest of the School, it is a proper 
requirement. In any case, as Dr. Benson justly remarks, 
“ the governing body of a school would not be doing its duty 
if it were to allow any experiment, however valuable in the 
public interest, to reduce its numbers below the point at 
which it would cease to pay its way.” At the same time it 
is naturally asked how far the staff made efforts to soften 
and to smooth away objectionable features. But what is to 
be done with the scholarship winners? Is it necessary to ex- 
clude either allor none? The selection seems to have been 
made upon one principle, and the exclusion to have been de- 
cided upon quite another principle. 


Tue trend of educational, as of other, changes is best 
‘discerned by comparison of points considerably apart. The 
fate of Classics in the secondary school is markedly illustrated 
iin the experience of Charterhouse. Dr. Rendall, cornered 
by the remorseless interviewer on occasion of the announce- 
ment of his retirement at the end of the current school year, 
iis reported to have contrasted the position of Charterhouse 
‘Classics now with their position on his appointment. Dr. 
‘Haig Brown left the school “with a highly organized system, 
mostly classical.” 


Dr. Rendall has “extended the modern 
side in favour of specialized instruction leading up to 


so forth. ‘“ But the whole change in this direction may be 
gathered from the fact that when I came here about 475 out 
of 560 lads were receiving a classical training, whereas now 
there are 350 on the modern side and 250 on the classical.” 
So in less than half a generation the modern side has got 
the upper hand and classics are in the minority. For all 
that, Dr. Rendall stands by Greek, not without discrimina- 
tion: 


I would add that my fourteen years’ experience has confirmed my 
belief that Greek is a vital constituent of a classical education. More 
than any other method of training it brings out the intelligence of boys, 
and upon the literary side I see no substitute. But, as to the scientific 
side, I have consistently been among those who have objected to the 
enforcement of compulsory Greek for admission to the Universities. 
Before the end of the public-school curriculum is reached, education, | 
think, must become either dominantly humanist or scientific. 


There is no need to discuss the general question now; tlie 
thing is to note the trend of events. 


WE forget whether Mr. Hartog included among the mis- 
chiefs of examinations the gentle practice of cribbing; but, 
at any rate, the chances of exercise of the art are always 
more or less present to the minds of examiners and in- 
vigilators. We do not now inquire into the statistics of 
cribbing in this country, or into the punishments—no doubt 
various and interesting — inflicted upon culprits. It is 
always well to note the educational experiences and expedi- 
ents of other countries, and we simply wish to put on record 
(after a contemporary) the spirited action of Florida: 


The Florida State Convention on the revision and codification of 
school laws has approved a statute making cheating in school examini- 
tions a crime punishable by one year’s imprisonment or a fine of £100. 


We shall be interested to learn how the statute works. 
Excessive severity usually operates not to the terror of evil 
disposed persons, but to nullification of the enactment. On 
the other hand, a big fine may be regarded by over-suspicious 
persons as a possible temptation to a facile replenishment of 
a low exchequer: even in our own happy country, indeed, 
there were not lacking somewhat analogous examples in 
medieval times; but no doubt the civilized world, including 
Florida, is more virtuous nowadays, and the agent provo- 
cateur is under a cloud. Be that as it may, the Florida 
statute exhibits a gratifying zeal for the purity of examina- 
tion work, though the energy of its terms would seem to 
point to trying exercitations of the human Floridan boy. 


“It is a patriotic duty of the highest order,” says Dr. 
Elmer Brown, the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, in his report for the year ended June 30, 1910, which 
has just reached us, ‘‘ that our colleges and Universities, in 
all of the States, should get away from the more injurious 
forms of competition and enter into more effective co- 
operation.” An agreement about admission requirements, 
while relieving the preparatory schools from embarrass- 
ments, would effect savings in labour and in expenditure. 
There is room for much division of labour in instruction 
and research, and so forth. A noteworthy example, fur- 
nished by Amherst College, is the subject of large discourse 
by Mr. Roosevelt in the Outlook (February 18)y There is 
a proposal that Amherst)!{shall frankly abandon the purely 
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scientific part of collegiate work and stand for a liberal 
classical education—an education along the old lines, but 
better than could be obtained by the old methods; an 
education which will make Amherst of high value to the 
public by training statesmen and leaders of public thought 
in civics, jn the history of government, in the development 
and signincance of institutions, in the meaning of civiliza- 
tion.” Lack of funds imposes a limit. “ Amherst has not 
the means which will enable it much longer to compete on 


their own terms against the State Universities and huge. 


privately endowed Universities.’ There is matter here for 
meditation on this side of the Atlantic. The comprehensive 
ambitions of particular Universities should be considered in 
the light of the educational facilities and means available in 
other Universities and similar institutions. 
omnia omnes. 


Non possumus 


“ THOUGH we struggle to disguise the facts, we cannot 
[says a writer in the Socialist Review] avoid the conclusion 
that to-day men and women work at this or that occupation 
not as a result of natural selection, but because of the 
pressure of economic conditions.” This pressure certainly 
operates upon many students in all countries that have 
Universities to attract them; and hitherto we have been 
accustomed to hear that University authorities have been 
eager to encourage and assist impecunious students in their 
efforts to find work that might bring them the necessary 
means of support during their studies. This spirit is 
specially active in the American Universities. The Buda- 
pest University authorities, however, have seen reason to 
draw the line against a particular form of service. The 
Academical Society for Assisting Indigent Students, it is 
reported, posted up in the University Hall a notice offering 
£8 a month each to a number of students that would under- 
take to act as waiters at a large summer hotel during the 
holidays, and several students made successful application. 
The University authorities, however, after repeated medita- 
tion on the problem, ‘‘ came to the conclusion that a waiter’s 
calling is altogether out of keeping with a University 


course.” So the Dean of the University was to give a 
dissuasive address on the subject. The results are not yet 
reported. 


SUMMARY OF THE MONTH. 


THE Nonconformist members of the House of Commons the 
other day passed a resolution urgently requesting the Govern- 
ment at the earliest possible moment to secure the passage of 
legislation dealing with the education difficulty. The meeting 
was summoned by the Nonconformist Committee, and invita- 
tions to attend were sent to all known Nonconformists on the 
Liberal side of the House. Sir George White presided, and 
there was a large attendance. Perfect unanimity prevailed as to 
the necessity for legislation to remove the grievances of Noncon- 
formists under the Education Acts of 1902-3, and the following 
resolution was passed :— 

That this meeting of the Nonconformists of the House of Commons 
desires to press upon the Government the absolute necessity for legisla- 
tion at the earliest possible moment in this present Purliament to remove 
the grievances under the Education Acts, 1902-3, and for this purpose 
urges the introduction of a Bill drawn up on national lines. It would 
further remind the Government that this question is one of the deepest 
interest to the large majority of its most earnest supporters, who, realiz- 


hitherto waited with patience, but it feels confident that, recognizing 
this, the Government will treat the matter as one of special urgency. 
Several of the speakers disclaimed any idea of dictating to the 
Government the exact position which an Education Bill should 
take in the programme of legislation for the next two sessions. 


Tue second volume of “ Statistics of Public Education in 
England and Wales” has now been published (Cd. 5006). It 
deals with the financial statistics of the years 1908, 1909, and 
1910. The net total expenditure of the Board out of the Parlia- 
mentary Vote, after deducting appropriations in aid, was, for 
1909-10, £18,638,424, as compared with £13,485,233 in 190&-9 
and £13,272,624 in 1907-8. The grants to meet expenditure in 
respect of elementary education amounted to £11,090,420, as 
against £11,039,281 in 1908-9, and £.1,623,121 in 1907-8. Grants. 
for secondary schools amounted to £610,435, as against £506,107 
in 1908-9, and £342,393 in 1907-8; for pupils in preparatory 
classes, pupil-teachers, and bursars, £143,413 in 1909-10. Tech- 
nical institutions, day technical classes, schools of art, art classes, 
and evening and similar schools and classes absorbed £512,470, 
as against £493,927 in the previous year; maintenance grants for 
training colleges, £460,985; and building grants for training 
colleges and hostels, £60,102. The Imperial College of Science 
and Technology in 1909-10 received £20,000, the Geologicah 
Museum and Geological Survey, £20,893, and the Committee on 
Solar Physics, £2,119. The only change of any importance in the 
present volume consists in the inclusion of tables giving par- 
ticulars as to the salaries of supplementary, student, and pupil- 
teachers on the staff of ordinary elementary schools. In previous 
years the salaries of certificated and ‘uncertificated ” teachers 
ulone were dealt with. It appears that in 1908-9 the average 
salaries of certificated teachers in Wales were : men head teachers, 
£146. 9s., men assistant teachers, £113. 19s. 11d., the correspond- 
ing amounts in the case of women being £109. 16s. 9d. aud 
£82. 8s. 4d. In England the average salaries were higher for- 
certificated teachers. Men head teachers earned, on the average, 
£173. lls. 2d., and men assistants, £124. 7s. 3d. The amounts 
for women certificated teachers were £120. 17s. 7d. and 
£99. 3s. 8d. 


THE Secretary of the War Office has issued three communiqués 
dealing with decisions that have been arrived at by the Army 
Council in regard to (a) admissions to the Royal Military 
Academy and the Royal Military College, (b) the admission to 
the Royal Military College of candidates from recognized 
schools, and (c) prize cadetships at both military education: 
establishments. The salient features of the new regulations for 
future entries to Woolwich and Sandhurst are: (1) younger 
entry, (2) longer residence at the colleges, (3) qualifying and 
competitive examinations amalgamated, (4) prize scholarships,. 
(5) nominations by head masters. 


Tur London County Council Education Committee has recom- 
mended the establishment of a Technical Institute for Optics. 
Mr. Blair, the Education Officer, points out that the conclusior 
is the result of careful observation and investigation extending. 
over nearly fifteen years. In his opinion a case has been made 
out for the establishment of an Institute on broad and com- 
prehensive lines which will serve the needs of the whole of the 
United Kingdom. The optical instruments of foreign countries 
have to a large extent supplanted our own. The widest co- 
operation, it is stated, may be expected from eminent men of 
science, from the leading manufacturers, and from the Univer- 
sities. Mr. Blair recommends that a grant of £35,000, including 
£5,000 for equipment, should be allowed to the Governors of the 
Northampton Polytechnic Institute, Finsbury, and that the 
Institute be built on the site already purchased by them. 


“How far the examination net is successful in gathering in 
any genius which may exist in the elementary schools cannot 
yet be ascertained,” says Mr. F. H. Spencer (Chief Examiner) in. 
his report to the London County Councii on the award of Junior 
County Scholarships in 1911. “Nor can we be quite sure,” he- 
proceeds, “that we select for a secondary education those 
possessing that combination of vigour, ambition, unruliness,. 
and common sense which is frequently the cause of success, and 
sometimes of eminence in affairs. I conjecture, however, that 
though it is sometimes the case that it is the‘ bad’ and not the 
‘good ’ children who are successful as imen or women of affairs, 


ing the difficulties which the Government have had to encounter, have | success is not by virtue of their ‘badness’ alone. Intelligence 
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is necessary to almost any kind of eminence; and I feel pretty 
confident that the degree of intelligence necessary to subsequent 
eminence in any occupation or on any social plane is far more 
likely to be possessed by those who win scholarships than by 
those who do not.” The total number of candidates examined 
this year was 23,786, as compared with 23,431 in January and 
February, 1910. This year scholarships have been awarded to 
887 boys and 853 girls. The “English” subject—an outline of 
the Swiss peasant’s life—was fairly well grasped by most of the 
candidates, and excellently by some. Many, however, were 
ignorant of what a peasant is; indeed, the peasant was very 
frequently termed “pheasant,” and written about, though not 
treated, as such. 


A NATIONAL School of Agriculture is being formed with the 
object of training boys of the working class, after leaving school. 
in agricultural and allied employments. The school is to be con- 
ducted on the most approved methods, with a view to qualifying 
each pupil to take a position in this country or in the Oversea 
Dominions, as a skilful gardener, farm manager or steward. or 
farmer. It is proposed also to teach girls of the same class 
dairy work, plain cooking, house and laundry work. It is in- 
tended to secure a suitable farm near a large city, preferably 
London, whero the work can be carried on under the tuition of 
capablo instructors. Suitable boys and girls would be taken 
as pupils, and no fees would be charged for their tuition. They 
would number about a hundred. and would board and lodge at the 
farm, where their health and advancement could be looked after 
and drill similar to that used for the training of Boy Scouts be 
arranged for the boys. Wages would be paid to the pupils when 
the value of their work exceeded the cost of their maintenance. 
The work of the farm generally would be conducted on strictly 
commercial lines, so that the work should be, if possible, self- 
supporting. A farm of about a hundred acres will be required. 
General Baden-Powell has expressed his approval of the scheme. 
Mr. J. S. Ballin, 5 Claremont Terrace, Rezent’s Park, N.W., 1s 
Chairman of the Provisional Committee; and Mr. Henry 
Church and Mr. B. W. Gonin are the Honorary Secretaries. 


THE annual report of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust 
states that the number of schools in the Trust is 29, and at the 
end of 1910 there were 5,992 regular pupils and 135 students in 
training. This number is an increase on the previous year. Of 
67 open entrance scholarships at Oxford, Cambridge, and Lon- 
don women’s colleges, 19 were secured by pupils of the Trust ; 
123 pupils and former pupils took honours at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, London, and elsewhere. The profit and loss account 
showed an available balance of £4,730, and the Council recom- 
mended the payment of 3 per cent. interest on the capital 
and that £407 should be carried forward. The Chairman (Sir 
Owen Roberts), in moving the adoption of the report, said he 
regretted the absence, through illness, of Lord Crewe, who, wher- 
ever he went, exerted a mollifying influence. ‘The Trust had 
done a great deal to educate the country to the necessity for 
women's education. Women's education had now gone up by 
leaps and bounds and was likely to solve many social and educa- 
tional problems. The report was adopted. 


Tue Carnarvonshire Education Committee have found that a 
system of education has been developed in Scotland for the 
upper portion of the elementary schools which is essentially 
practical in character, and for which substantially increased 
money grants are made out of the Imperial Exchequer, are 
anxious to secure similar advantages for school children in Eng- 
land and Wales ; and accordingly they have drawn up a detailed 
memorandum of suggestions for a revision of the Code so as to 
incorporate the Scottish advantages. The memorandum has 
been sent to the Board of Education, and circulated among 
the Local Education Authorities in England with an invitation 
to co-operation and support. 


THE most interesting portions of the first annual report of the 
Association for the International Interchange of Students are 
the Student Travellers’ Reports. These give much information 
gathered by the students in their tours through America and 
Canada, and are of particular educational value inasmuch as 


the writers, through the instrumentality of the Association, were 
enabled to come into personal touch with many of the American 
und Canadian leaders in various spheres of activity. The publica- 
tion also contains details as to the arrangements for the coming 
vear, and announces that, if financially possible, it is proposed 
to open rooms to serve as general meeting places in London, 
New York, Montreal, and other centres. The best expression 
of the value and importance of the work which the Association 
accomplished last year is to be found in the fact that the busi- 
ness men at Newcastle, who form the council of Armstrong 
College, and who sent three scholars for the tour last vear, have 
decided unanimously to send other scholars for the coming 
summer, and are arranging to provide the second series of 
scholarships in 1911, so valuable do they consider the experience 
gained by the travelling scholars in 1910. The fact that the 
information the Bureau has to impart is in constant demand 
indicates the utility of its work to the University man or woman 
anxious to study by practical methods some ot the problems 
presented by various spheres of activity. 


A CONFERENCE on domestic science teaching in secondary 
schools, convened by the Gloucestershire Education Committee 
and attended by representatives of governing bodies, the Head 
Mistresses’ Association, and training college, University, and 
Local Education Authorities, was held in Gloucester (Feb- 
ruary 18). Miss Florence Gadesden, Head Mistress of Black- 
heath High School for Girls, presided, and said that this was the 
first time in the history of girls’ education that a conference hal 
been convened by an Education Authority to discuss the teaching 
and training of girls in all the duties and occupations of the 
home. Miss Beatrice Thomas, Girton College, Cambridge. 
urged the importance of training in housecraft rather than in 
courses of what people were pleased to call domestic science. 
Miss Russell, organizing inspector of domestic science to the 
Somerset County Council, said that it was necessary to make 

rovision for instruction in domestic work in secondary school: , 
ts the ignorance of girls in good social positions was appalling. 
Miss Taylor said that they would never reach their desired goa} 
by courses of cookery and laundry work on lines now followed in 
elementary schools. They must not try to make every girl u 
housekeeper, but must recognize that it was of importance for 
girls to have a thorough knowledge of the proper management of 
a household in order to economize time and effort anq so give 
more time for other spheres of usefulness or pleasure, 


In a lecture on “Germany in the Nineteenth Century,” de- 
livered at Manchester University (March 10), Prof. Sadler re- 
viewed the history of German education. The first period, 
1800-1840, was an era of brilliant revival and of patriotic recon- 
struction; the second, 1840-70, was an era of reconsideration, 
chilled and darkened by reaction; the third, 1870-1911, had beers 
a period of marvellous advance, administrative consolidation, 
and bold educational engineering. Prof. Sadler compared German 
and English problems and ideals during the century, and found 
that the English emphasis was placed on almost opposite things. 
He summed up the German primary and secondary educational 
forces as follows :— 


The primary forces in German education were (1) an intense belief in 
the power of training and of imparted ideas to develop, enlighten, and 
humanize both mind and character; and (2) a belief, not leas intense, in. 
the supreme merit of inner freedom of mind, attained only by painful 
discipline, but compatible with narrow means, and even with physica! 
restraints and disability. The secondary causes which had given German 
education its administrative development and its prevailing habit of 
thought (by no means always to the permanent benefit of the com- 
munity) were (l) the political need for a highly developed State or- 
ganization, military in some essential parts of its structure, and authori- 
tative in its control over social and industrial developments; (2) a pre- 
supposition, resylting from this, that the claims of mcn as men are 
wholly different from the claims of women as women, both as regards 
civic obligation and civic privilege ; and (3) the fact that Germany hax 
had no self-governing colonies whose political influence has reacted on 
the methods of government at home, and no widely extended foreign 
dependencies which have attracted the adventurous and the intractable, 
while permitting them to retain their civic connexion with the mother 


country. 


Pror. Jacopus Henricus van ‘r Horr, University of Berlin, the 
founder (with the French chemistzbLebel) of the science of stereo- 
chemistry, died in his fifty-ninth year. He was born in 1852, 
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the son of a practising physician at Rotterdam. He studied at)a donation of £1,000 towards the fund for the maintenance of 


Leyden, Bonn, Paris, and Utrecht, and when only twenty-two 
years of age published his “ La Chimie dans l Espace,” which, 
appearing simultaneously in French, Dutch, and German, laid 
the REENT of his theory on the spatial disposition of the 
atoms in compounds of carbon. At the time Berthelot and other 
well known chemists were inclined to disparage the value of his 
speculations; but van't Hoff continued to develop his theory, 
and between the years 1878 and 1881 he published three further 
works, which established his reputation as a chemist of the first 
class. He had been appointed professor in 1878 at the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam, ane he remained there until 1896, when he 
accepted an invitation to Berlin. In Berlin his attention was 
drawn to the study of the saline deposits in the ocean; and from 
the year 1896, when he entered on his professorship, down to a 


few weeks ago, when he was compelled by the state of his health ! 


to abandon work, he was occupied chiefly with researches in this 
subject. He was the recipient of a large number of orders and 
distinctions in the course of his career. He held the Prussian 
Ordre pour le Mérite before his transference to Berlin, and in 
1901 he was awarded the Nobel Prize for Chemistry. 


At the annual meeting of the National Association of Teachers 
of the Deaf, held at the College of Preceptors, Mr. A. J. Story 
announced that there would be established shortly a central 
agency to help the work of educating the deaf in the British 
[sles and disseminate information concerning it. He said that 
a gentleman generously inclined towards the deaf had made it 
possible to start almost at once a national bureau to promote the 
education and general welfare of the deaf. This gentleman had 
offered practically to pay all expenses for the first two or three 
years, and if they were able to show then that the bureau was 
doing good work, he had undertaken practically to see it right 
for the future. 


——— a — 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


AFTER the defeat of the statute proposing to make Greek an 
optional subject in Responsions, a largely-signed 

etition was sent, last term, to the Hebdomadal 

ouncil, asking for the introduction of a new 
statute granting relief from compulsory Greek to undergraduates 
taking honours in mathematics or science. This principle of 
a faculty differentiation is embodied in a new statute, the pre- 
amble of which will be introduced in Congregation on Tuesday, 
May 16. The statute proposes to add to the stated subjects for 
Responsions French, German, English history, elementary trigo- 
nomentry, statics and dynamics, and elementary physics and 
chemistry. Candidates who take both Latin and Greek will not 


Oxford. 


be permitted to take any other subject except elementary mathe | 


matics, and for them Kesponsions will therefore remain as at 
present. Candidates may omit either Latin or Greek, but in this 
case must take elementary mathematics, either French or Ger- 
man, and one other subject, so that the omission of Latin or 
Greek can only be compensated by two additional subjects... A 
candidate who omits either Latin or Greek will not be allowed to 
take the degree of B.A. unless he has obtained honours in 
mathematics in the first public examination or honours either in 
the final school of mathematics or in that of natural science in 
the second public examination. It will, however, be possible for 
a candidate who has failed to comply with these conditions to 
take Greek or Latin separately and so complete the normal 
examination in Responsions, thus qualifying for a degree without 
honours in mathematics or science. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


TuE dullest and dreariest of Lent terms is over, and our men 
are dispersed over the land, many of them put- 
ting on the final touches for their approach- 
ing Tripcses, and as many perhaps getting into 
training for the festivities of next term by mild courses of 
enjoyment in the country. 

The end of term saw the usual influx of candidates for the 
“ Little-go.” Every vear the number of candidates from school 
who have not yet commenced residence is increasing, and soon 
this examination will have to be accepted as a test for entrance 
at all well regulated colleges. 


Cambridge. 


Trinity College has recently set us a good example by making: 


University buildings. The outside world often hears that the 
University is poor, and is surprised to find that the colleges are 
rich. At any rate, some of these great institutions realize the 
responsibility of the plethoric purse, and make a noble answer 
to the claims upon them. . 

There has been a very pretty little storm in a teacup over a 
matter small in itself but important as illustrating the working 
of the corporate conscience. Some forty vears ago a Professor- 
ship in Latin was founded chiefiy to perpetuate the memory of 
the illustrious Benjamin Hall Kennedy, whose tenure of the 
Greek Professorship was a natural sequel to his brilliant Head 
Mastership of Shrewsbury. It followed as a matter of course 
that the Board of Electors should include the Professor of Latin 
at Oxford and the Head Master of Shrewsbury School. How- 
ever, the powers that be ordained that this should no longer be 
so. Great was the wrath of Mr. Gaselee, of Magdalen, and a 
non-placet to the necessary Grace was duly announced. Nine- 
teen members of the Senate supported Mr. Gaselee, thirty-nine 
voted plucet, and everybody elso thought a great deal—without 
voting. | 

The Council has once again brought forward its scheme for 
the regeneration of the University reduced to a single item— 
to wit, that for the future undergraduates are to pay 42s. per 
term dues, but only £1 for the B.A. or M.A. degree. The effect 
of this will be that the idle rich will pav a little more for the 
luxury of having their name on the Boards, while the man who 
takes his degree will find the payments if anything more con- 
venient. But the whole of these reports and proposals are a 
very clear case of parturiunt montes. 

There has been a somewhat keen discussion anent the open- 
ing of the FitzWilliam Museum on Sundays. Curiously enough, 
the most reasonable arguments were addressed to the Senate by 
our respected Reader in Talmudic, who, though not having the 
privilege of professing the prevalent faith, shows that he pos- 
sesses those virtues which are commonly supposed to be asso- 
ciated with it. The Museum will almost certainly be thrown 
open on Sundays. 

The suggestion that the time has now arrived for establishing 
a diploma in Psychological Medicine was supported by most able 
arguments on the part of Sir Clifford Allbutt, our Regius Pro- 
fessor, and Dr. Maurice Craig, both of them men who know. 
The success attending the institution of the corresponding dip- 
lomas in Public Health and Tropical Medicine leaves little 
doubt that the new departure is a desirable one. 

The Montagu Butler Prize for Hexameters and the Porson 
Prize have both been awarded to Mr. F. W. Haskins, another 
example of heredity. 

So much for mdoor matters. To turn to rowing; at the time 
these notes are due to appear in print the University race is 
due to be rowed. It is always dangerous to prophesy unless you 
know, and useless to prophesy if vou do, but a remark must 
be hazarded. In the opinion of the writer, the crews are more 
than equal to the average of past vears, being almost equal to 
what the Cambridge boat of 1909 was a fortnight before that 
disastrous race. It promises to be a fast and desperate race, 
i with Cambridge victorious by a very narrow margin. Those 
i who control what is called the speculation on the result estimate 
the Light Blue chances at one in three. 

We return on April 21 and hope to find a sunny May term— 
and no measles. 


In the appendix to the second Report of the Royal Commission 
on University Education in London, it is stated, 
in regard to the Matriculation Examination, that 
they have in mind the case of persons who develop 
at an age beyond the school age an aptitude for investigation and 
research, and who, by their general intellectual training, are 
pertectly fitted to become University students, “ but for whom it 
would be a waste of time to return to the study of school subjects 
necessary for matriculation in its ordinary forms.” The Academic 
Council should have power (says the report) to prescribe special 
tests for the matriculation of such persons. 

Sir Alfred Keogh, Rector of the Imperial College of Science 
‘and Technology, distributed the prizes and certificates to the 
students of the evening classes and day college of the South- 
Western Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea (March 10), He, said at 
the present moment education; and especially.technical education, 
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was in the crucible. A Royal Commission was sitting to inquire 
into the question of University education in London. It was 
curious that in the heart of the universe they should not have 
a perfect system of University education. He thought they 
should insist that technology should find a place in the Uni- 
versity of London that they hoped to see established. They of 
the Imperial College held strongly that there should be estab- 
lished in London a Technological Faculty, and that they should do 
all they could to put technology forward as worthy of a Univer- 
sity degree. Whatever was best for technology, art, or medicine 
should be done, and the various faculties should be independent 
of each other. 

_ Dr. Glazebrook, Director of the National Physical Laboratory, 
in an address at the Mansion House (February 17) on the relations 
of science and industry, said that the agencies at work in London 
applying science to the wants of industry included the Uni- 
versity colleges, the polytechnics, and the technical schools. 
Was it not possible to conceive some scheme, he asked, by which 
the labours of such agencies could be co-ordinated and linked up 
with the Imperial College as a centre where the staff and 
students would be free to conduct original investigations, and, 
through these, to learn new truths? Under such a scheme the 
Imperial College would become the Central Technological Uni- 
versity for London, and then for the Empire. A body like its 
governing body, but modified so as to include representatives 
of the other institutions which formed with it the technological 
side of the University in London, would become the Council of 
the Faculty. The teachers in the various subjects represented 
in the faculty would form the various special boards of studies, 
and representatives of those special boards would become the 
General Board of Studies of the Faculty. He ventured to put 
forward the following propositions :—(1) That a combination of 
the technological departments of existing institutions and schools 
into an independent Technological Faculty was necessary; (2) that 
in such a Faculty a definite value should be given to technical 
education in each London school, and (3) that the Technological 
Faculty should confer degrees under conditions to be laid down 
by the Faculty. 


AT a meeting of Glasgow University Court (March 9) there 
was submitted a series of resolutions passed by 
the Inter-Universities Conference in the interests 
of Modern Languages. The resolutions were— 
(1) that the final examination for honours be put on a uniform 
basis for all the Scottish Universities ; (2) that the lectureships 
in French and German Languages and Literature be raised to 
the status of professorships; (3) that class work and papers be 
definitely taken into account in allotting the honours degree; 
(4) that the University Court be approached to found or find 
founders for post-graduate scholarships in Modern Languages 
and also for scholarships of less value, the latter to enable 
students to pass short periods abroad during their University 
course. The Principal stated that a rider had been added to the 
effect that the Conference wished to express approval of the 
Latin-French and Germanic languages honours groups now 
existing in some Universities. As a matter of fact they did exist 
in Glasgow, and what was suggested was that other Universities 
should come into line. Glasgow would have no objection to that, 
and he thought the Court might express general sympathy with 
the resolutions. 


Glasgow. 


TuE debt on the new buildings of University College, Reading, 
has been nearly cleared off by a series of benefactions, 
the sum of £16,000 having been received this year 
towards that purpose. A spacious new hall of 
residence for women, called St. Andrew’s Hall, presented 
to the College by Mr. Alfred Palmer, is about to be opened 
in Redlands Road. The income of the College does not, how- 
ever, keep pace with the growing demands upon it, and the 
Council report a deficiency of about £2,000 for the past year, 
which Principal Childs attributes chiefly to the inadequacy of 
the Treasury grants and of local cuntributions. The Board of 
Agriculture has promised a special grant, the amount of which 
is not yet fixed, in aid of the important horticultural work of 
the College. Last year a deputation from the College visited 
Canada and the United States with the object of collecting in- 
formation which should be useful in developing the efficiency 
of agricultural and horticultural education and research, and 
their report has now been published. 


Reading. 


THE EDUCATIONAL LADDER. 


CAMBRIDGE University.—Isaac Newton Studentship: David Brunt, 
B.A., Trinity. Chancellor’s Medal for English Verse : D. H. Robertson, 
Scholar of Trinity. University Prizes—Montagu Butler Prize for Latin 
Hexameter Verse: F. W. Haskins, Scholar of Trinity; honourably 
mentioned, E. G. S. Miichtig, Scholar of Trinity. Porson Prize for 
Greek Iambic Verse: F. W. Haskins; honourably mentioned, W. B. 
Chope, Scholar of Peterhouse. Allen Scholarship (literary or scientific 
research), £250 for one year: Hugh F. Russell Smith, B.A., formerly 
Scholar of St. John’s. Smith’s Prizes: (1) G. H. Livens, B.A., Jesus ; 
(2) W. E. H. Berwick, B.A., Clare. Rayleigh Prize: S. Lees, B.A., 
St. John's. Distinguished in examination for Smith's and Rayleigh 
Prizes: C. G. Darwin, B.A., Trinity ; and A. W. A. Thompson, B.A., 
Trinity. The following, in alphabetical order, have distinguished them- 
selves in the examination for the Bell Scholarships :—C. L. Bullock 
(Scholar of Trinity), J. Burnaby (Scholar of Trinity), M.C. Day (Scholar 
of Trinity), H. Lang (Scholar of Caius), and R. D. Whitehorn (Scholar 
of Trinity). J. Burnaby and M. C. Day are elected Scholars of Dr. Bell’s 
Foundations. The Abbott Scholarship goes to C. L. Bullock, and the 
Barnes Scholarship to H. Lang and R. D. Whitehorn, who are equal. 

Downing.—Schreiner Scholarship: H. L. Stevens, Bradtield College., 
Minor Scholarships, £40 each, for Natural Sciences: L. Cunningham, 
Hutton Grammar School; W. H. Ehrhardt, King Edward’s High School, 
Birmingham ; C. M. Jones, Liverpool College: and F. H. Monckton, 
Combe Grammar School. Exhibition, £30, for Natural Sciences: R. A. 
Woodhouse, Hutton Grammar School. 

Kiny’s.—Fellowship : F. E. Adcock, B.A. 

Jesus.—Fellowship: G. H. Livens, B.A. 

St. John’s.—Professorial Fellowship: E. J. Rapson, M.A., Professor 
of Sanskrit. College Lectureship in Classic3: A. Y. Campbell, B.A., 
Fellow of the College. 


EASTBOURNE CoLLEGE.—Crowden Scholarship: R. L. M. Lloyd ‘the 
Grammar School, St. Asaph). House Scholarships: R. T. Fox (Tytten- 
hanger Lodge, St. Albans), E. G. R. Grant (Crunemore, Highcliffe-on- 
Sea), B. P. Jones (Wellesley House, Broadstairs), E.T . Ridley (Hydneye 
House, Willingdon), W. B. Savage (Durley School, Eastbourne), J. F. 
Spencer (Charney Hall, Grange-over-Sands). Day-boy Scholarship : 
R. F. P. Orme (Eastbourne College’. 


FsgısreD.—Scholarships : L. A. S. Fox (Felsted), A. C. Trench (Mr. 
Weatherhead, Cambridge), F. H. Brown (Mr. Rowe, Tenby), A. G. 
Calthrop (Mr. de Winton, Gore Court, Sittingbourne), R. L. Bicknell 
(Felsted), H. O. Lord (Mr. Meggs, Eastbourne), W. B. Webster (Mr. 
riggs Westgate-on-Sea), E. Willson (Mr. Norman, Willingdon), 
G. D. Brewster (Miss Marshall, Worthing), F. A. Cook (Mr. Wilkin- 
son, Newcastle-on-Tyne), A. G. Guy (Mr. Loly, Quernmore). House 
Exhibitions: E. Wrey Hanby (Felsted), W. J. George (Mr. Hill, 
Slough), C. H. E. Lowther (Mr. Haskoll, Folkestone). 


Franco-Scottisn Sociery.—Bursuaries of £30 each: Mary S. Sanderson, 
Edinburgh University; Mary Burns, Edinburgh University; Louisa 
D. A. Stuart, Aberdeen University. The bursars must study French 
three months in France. 


—— aaa I Iaa M a a maae a ea 


Lonpon University.—Gilchrist Studentship in Modern Languages : 
M. P. Mayo, B.A., University College. Gilchrist Studentship for 
Women: Winifred Wright, B.Sc., Royal Holloway Colleye. 


| Oxrorp Unrversiry.—Vinerian Scholarship: no award. Radcliffe 

Travelling Fellowship: Edward P. Poulton, B.M., M.A. Denyer and 
Johnson Theological Scholarships: (1) S. H. Hooke, B.A., Exhibitioner 
of Jesus; (2) no award. Lothian Prize: David Ogg, Scholar of Lincoln. 
Passmore Edwards Scholarship: Reginald W. Macfarlane-Grieve, B.A., 
Scholar of University. Matthew Arnold Prize: no award. 

Balliol.—Jenkyns Exhibition, £100 for 4 years: A. J. Toynbee, 
Scholar of the College. Highly distinguished: W. A. Keen and Edgar 
Lobel, Scholars, and H. J. Paton, Exhibitioner, of the College. 

Brasenose.—Heath Harrison Exhibition, £85 a year, Humphrey B. 
Moore, Uppingham School. Mathematical Scholarship: Ernest P. M. 
Panes, Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 

Christ Church.—Open Scholarship in Mathematics: Walter R. T. 
Whatmore, Wyggeston Boys’ School, Leicester. College Exhibition in 
Mathematics: Joseph L. Burchnall, Boston Grammar School. 

Exeter.—King Charles I Scholarship (French): E. S. Hudson, Victoria 
College, Jersey. 

Jesus.—Scholarship (Classics) : C. C. Ouless, Victoria College, Jersey. 
Exhibition (Natural Science): H. W. Toms, Victoria College, Jersey. 

"eble. — Natural Science Scholarships: D. F. Neilson, St. Bee's 
Grammar School; Kenneth Waters, King’s School, Rochester. 

Lincoln.—Natural Science Scholarships: £80, Charles R. Flowers, 
Berkhamsted School ; £60, William J. Spurrell, Gresham’s School, Holt. 

Magdalen.— Natural Science Demyship: E. F. C. Monckton, Combe 
Grammar School. 

Merton,—Classical Postmastershi 
College. Classical Exhibition : 
School. 


: A. M. Maclachlan, Cheltenhum 
. W. Lyne, St. Olave’s Grammar 
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Pembroke.—Dorothea Wrightwick Scholarship: A. S. Pim, Chelten- 
ham College. King Charles I Exhibition: W. R. Kidd, Victoria College, 
Jersey. 

St. John's.—Natural Science Open Exhibition: C. W. W. Armstrong, 
Marlborough College. : 

University.—Natural Science Scholarship: Arthur E. Thomas, City of 
London School. 

Worcester.—Mathematical Exhibitions: J. W. Talbot, Wirksworth 
Grammar School, and J. C. Gurney, Sherborne School. 


Rossatu.—Senior Scholarships: C. O. L. Leigh-Clare, A. G. Lole, 
F. B. Cameron, and T. K. Barlow (all of Rossall); B. W. Yorke- 
Lodge (Liverpvol College) : and G. W. Thomas, E. F. G. Fripp, R. S. 
Gordon, G. A. La Mothe, J. G. Olivier, and A. N. Hargreaves 
(Mathematical: (all of Rossall). Junior Scholarships: J. H. G. Way, 
(Rossall Preparatory School), J. G. E. Koelle (Mr. A. W. Roberts, 
Langley Place, St. Leonards-on-Sea), E. A. Ingmire (Rossall), H. R. 
Power (Mr. R. Vickers, Scaitclitfe, Englefield Green), A. B. Douglas 
(Rossall), J. L. Bromley (Mr. R. M. Hugh-Jones, Colet House, Rhyl), 
J. Kennedy (Rossall Preparatory School:, H. B. Johnson ‘Rev. W. H. 
Chitty, Aysgarth School), W. O. Fitch (Mr. G. E. Rudd, Stoneygate 
School, Leicester), R. A. Caton (Mathematics) (Mr. W. Morrison. 
Glengorse School, Eastbourne), and P. Ward (Mathematics) (the j 
Grammar School, Leigh). 


SHREWSBURY ScHooL.—Scholarships of £55: C. G. Burge (Messre. 
Chittenden and Longrigg, Westgate) and J. F. C. Richards (Mr. 
Lynam’s, Oxford). Scholarships of £40: T. Powell (honorary), Shrews- 
bury School ; G. Whitehead (honorary), late of Summer Fields, Oxford ; 
T. Onslow (Mr. Deedes’, Shrewsbury) ; C.J. O. de la Hey (Mr. Lynam’s, 
Oxford). Scholarships of £30: G. M. Harris (Mr. Snow, Windermere, 
for mathematics), T. W. Briggs (Mr. Raikes, Windermere}, H. S. 
Neville (Mr. Crabtree, Sunningdale), An Atcherley Scholarship: H. 
Ingrams (Shrewsbury School). 


— 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. | 


PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 


Marcu, 1911. 


TuE Professional Preliminary Examination was held on the 
7th, 8th, and 9th of March in London and at ten other local 
centres—viz., Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Inver- 
ness, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Notting- 
ham. The following candidates obtained Certificates :— 


Second Class [or Junior). 


Honours Division. 


Markham, G. H. h.g. 
Zerolo, T. h.g.sp. 


Carroll, P. F. al. Pedley, Miss E. M. f. 


Pass Division. 


Aarons, A. aal. Elam, T. A. Ozouf, R. f.ye. 


Allin, H. R. Escritt, F. K. Parkinson, E. G. 
Andrews, Mias D. Fisk, S. Parry, H. R. al. 
al.gm.ch. Freeman, H. Peatfield, S. J. 


Ashworth, H. 
Buchan, L. H. 
Bunn, Miss G. E. f. 
Burrows, H.C. ym. 
Burt, A. E. 

Butler, E. 

Butt, A. W. 
Clément, A. M. sp. 
Coleman, Miss M. M. ge. 
Critchley, R. 
Cumming, H. D. gm. 
Curtis, L. V. 

Danks, G. H. 
Davies, A. V. 8. 
Davies, G. A. 

Davis, S. R. a. 
Dean, R. E. 

Dobie, T. A. 
Doubble, T. W. h. 


Gadsby, O. S. 
Gardner, A. C. gm. 
Gilbert, J. A. 
Goudge, A. N. 
Griffiths, R. G. h. 
Harrison, J. M. 
Harrison, T. M. gm. 
Haycrnft, A. M. 
Hearnden, W. R.G. 
Hitchcock, C. G. 
Hughes, Miss E. W. 
Jones, E. W. 

Jones, I. W. 
Leslie-Phillips, W. H. 
Lockier, Miss E. M. 
Mac Vine, A. C. 
Marriott, N. E. f. 
May, R. W. 
Nathan, N. 


Pillow, E. S. 

Ridy, M. 

Rippon, 8. R. y. 
Rosenberg, L. 
Samy, A. H. h. 
Shelton, C. h.g. 
Small, D. E. 
Sutcliffe, J. G. W. 
Teiffel, G. W. 
Thorn, H. L. 
Tomkins, Miss F. L. 
Van der Pant, L. H. h. 
Vincent, Mies 1. V. 
Ward, C. M. C. 
Watterson, W. L. P. 
Wileon, Miss M. A. 
Wilson, W. E. 
Wood, F. 


N.B.—The small italic letters denote that the Candidate to whose name they are 
attached was distinguished in the following subjects respectively :- 


a. = Arithmetic. q. = Geography, 


al. = Algebra. ge. = German. 

ch, = Chemistry. gm. = Geometry. 
d. = Drawing, h. = History. 
J. = French sp. = Spanish. 


PRACTICAL EXAMINATION FOR CERTIFICATES OF 
ABILITY TO TEACH. 


Tue following were the successful candidates at the Examin- 
ation held in February, 1911 :— 


Class II, 


Boyle, Miss J. 
Winkless, F. E. 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS., 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


À MEETING of the Council took place at the College, Blooms- 
bury Square, on March 18. Present: Sir Philip Magnus, 
President, in the chair; Prof. Adamson, Dr. Armitage Smith, 
Mr. Bain, Rev. A. W. Boulden, Miss Dawes, Prof. Dixon, Mr. 
Hay, Rev. R. Lee, Mr. Millar Inglis, Dr. Moody, Mr. Pendlebury, 
Mr. Pinches, Mr. Rushbrooke, Rev. Dr. Scott, Mr. Starbuck, Mr. 
Storr, Mr. Walmsley, and Mr. White. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Diplomas were granted to the following, who had satisfied the 
prescribed conditions :—Licentiateship: Miss A. L. Whalley; 
Associateship: Miss A. M. Day, S. B. Hanton, I. J. Maggs. 

The Secretary reported that the Professional Preliminary 
Examination had been held on March 7-9, and had been attended 
by 340 candidates. 

He reported that in consequence of the death of Miss Maria 
Hopkins, the residue of the property of the late Dr. Henry 
Hopkius,in which Miss Hopkins had a life interest, was about to 
come under the control of the College. According to the pro- 
visions of the will, the property, which would probably, after the 
necessary deductions, amount to about £2,400, was to be devoted 
to the purpose of providing annuities for teachers in distressed 
circumstances, preference being given to holders of diplomas of 
the College. The President of the College (Sir Philip Magnus), 
Dr. Armitage Smith, and Mr. W. G. Rushbrooke were appointed 
Trustees to the Fund, and it was referred to the Finance 
Committee to consider and report on the method of administra- 
tion of the Trust. 

Mr. James Wilson, M.A., was elected a member of the Council. 

Mr. G. E. Tyler, 64 Ashley Road, Crouch Hill, was elected a 
member of the College, and the following were admitted to the 
privileges of membership under Section II, Clause 5, of the By- 
Laws :— 

Mr. G. C. Brown, B.A. Lond., L.C.P., Tollington Park College, N. 
Miss E. M. Debenham, A.C.P., 18 Withipoll Street, Ipswich. 


The following books had heen presented to the library since 
the last meeting of the Council :— 


By the GENERAL MEDICAL CoUNCIL.—Medical Register, 1911; General Index to 
the General Medical Council Minutes, 1903-10. 


By BLACKIE & Son.—Berry's Scotland, Ireland, and Britain Over-Seas; Boas’s 
Quest of the Red Cross Knight; Douglas’s The Laws of Health; Duckworth’s 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Book II: Hammond’s Modelling in Cardbcard ; Odgers’ 
Deslys’ Le Mensonge d'un Ami; Pope's Rape of the Lock. 

By MACMILLAN & Co.—Burbey’s De Girardin’s L’Ie des Marmitons; De Balzac’s 
La Vendetta; De Muistre’s Voyage Autour de ma Chambre; Donington's Class- 
Book of Chemistry; Gibson and Pinkerton’s Elements of Analytical Geometry ; 
Lock and Child’s New Trigonometry for Schools and Colleges; Pellissier’s About’s 
L’Homme a l'Oreille cassée, and Word- and Phrase-book to the same: Ritson’s 
Nodier’s Trésor des Fèves et Fleur des Pois; Skeat'’s The Past at our Doors; 
Usherwood's Practical Drawing. 

By METHUEN & Co.—Hilditch’s Concise History of Chemistry; Ingham’s 
Merimce’s Bernard de Mergy ; Wadimore's Elementary Chemical Theory. 

By the OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREss.—Uhristie and Firth’s Drvden’s Absalom 
and Achitophel; G. E. Hadow’s Browning’s Men and Women, 1855; G. E. and 
W. H. Hadow’s Oxford Treasury of English Literature, Vols. I and II; Smith’s 
pees Essay on Clive; Taylor's Australia in its Physiographic and Economic 

spects. 

alendar of University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 


as 


—- 


TuE new editiou—the third—of Prof. Karl Pearson’s ‘‘Grammar of 
Science ” is to be issued by Mersra. A. & C. Black in two volumes, the 
expansion of the text having rendered it too large for one volume. There 
will be an entirely new chapter dealing with Birth-rates, Race Suicide, 
and Degeneracy. The first volume will be published immediately, and 
the second volume in the autumn of this year. 

The same publishers are also issuing ‘‘ The Ever-Coming Kingdom of 
God,” a translation of ‘‘ Die Theologie der Propheten ” of Prof. Duhm, 
of Base] University, by Dr. Archibald Duff, of Bradford: 
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THE INITIATIVE OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
By J. S. THORNTON. 


It is almost a commonplace in the history of education that 
new developments and great improvements find their way to 
general adoption through the initiative of the more enterprising 
private schools. And yet the fact is one often overlooked or 
denied. A prominent instance may be seen at the present 
time in the columns of the Times. 
“Dr. Arnold and After,” in the Times Educational Supple- 
ment for February, it is stated that Dr. Arnold created a 
revolution in the government of public schools by his adop- 
tion of the monitorial system. b 
ment Mr. Arthur F. Leach, who is so much at home in 
the antiquities of public schools, gives chapter and verse for 
thinking that the system originated with William of Wykeham. 
The writer of the original article concurs, and yet affirms that 
“ few would deny that the monitorial system, as we know it, is 
largely due to Arnold, and that this was one of the chief instru- 
ments by which "—to use Mr. Theodore Walrond’s words of Dr. 
Arnold in “ The Dictionary of National Biography ’—“ he re- 
generated public-school education in England.” But there are 
other words in the same Dictionary written by Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill of his uncle Sir Rowland Hill, better known as postal 
reformer, that cast quite a different light upon the matter. 
~“ Six years before Dr. Arnold went to Rugby,” says Dr. Hill, 
“‘ the Hazelwood system ° was exciting a lively public interest. 
It can scarcely be doubted that it had an influence on Dr. Arnold's 
mind.” “Public Education: Plans for the Government and 
Liberal Education of Boys in Large numbers, Drawn from Ex- 
perience ” (such was the title of the volume that first made 
the Hazelwood system known to the public) appeared in 1822, 
and caused quite a ferment in the scholastic world. Wilber- 
force, Mr. and Mrs. Grote, Brougham, Lord John Russell, 
were all interested in the school at Edgbaston. Bishop Maltby 
on one occasion presided at the distribution of prizes; and a 
Hillska Skola was founded on the same lines at Stockholm. 
Captain Basil Hall, in 1825, made the school the subject of 
an article in the Edinburgh Review. “Laws of Hazelwood 
School,” edited by Rowland and Frederick Hill, came out in 
1827; and next year Arnold began his work at Rugby. These 
. laws at Hazelwood were terribly complex affairs, and it would 
have been alike foolish and impossible to adopt them en bloc 
elsewhere. But Arnold may well enough have had his attention 
forcibly drawn to the possibilities of the monitorial system by 
these experiences at Edgbaston, without committing himself to 
the endless details. Finally, Prof. Sadler, himself once head of 
the school-house at Rugby, in lecturing on Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth at Manchester a week or two ago, declared that “ Edge- 
worth’s ‘ Public Education,’ published in 1798, directly influenced 
English secondary education through the work of Thomas Wright 
Hill and his sons, Matthew Davenport and Rowland, whose pub- 
lished account of the methods of instruction and school dis- 
<ipline in their private school at Edgbaston appears to have 
made a considerable impression upon the mind of Dr. Arnold 
before he was appointed Head Master of Rugby.” 

Need we point the moral ? 


THE SCHOOLMASTER OF HINTERWEID. 


What is the explanation of the odd fact that in one smal! area 
-of Europe only do men successfully cultivate the pedagogical 
romance? The tale with a schoolmaster or a schoolmistress, a 
governess or a private tutor, as protagonist is not in question ; 
in these cases the profession of the hero, or heroine, is a merely 
-conventional symbol of simplicity of mind and propriety of 
behaviour. The question concerns such works as “ Emile” and 
t Lienhard und Gertrud,” books with a purpose strictly edu- 
-cational, yet set forth with such artistic felicity that he who runs 
may read, and he who ponders will be well repaid. “Emile,” of 
-course, is & French classic; but that way of stating it should not 
permit us to forget that Rousseau was a Genevese. There are 
numerous passages in the book which recall the author’s native 
Switzerland, and Pestalozzi’s “ Lienhard und Gertrud” is a 
picture only partially idealized of the Swiss rural commune of 
the author's day. 

Let it not be supposed that the question is of merely 
: antiquarian interest and ceased to be actual after, let us say, 
1800. There lie before the writer of these lines four slender 
;paper-covered books, all of which bear Bernese imprints of dates 


ut in the March supple- | 


later than 1905, and the latest of them belongs to the present 
year. The author of the series is Dr. Arnold Schrag, Inspector 
of Schools in the Canton of Berne, and the several titles are as 
follows : (1) “ A Journey to El Dorado on behalf of Education ; 
from the literary remains of Rector Dr. John James Besser- 
dank”; (2) “Our Hildegard: Thoughts on Girls’ Education, 
Women’s Work and Destiny ”; (3) “The Schoolmaster of Hinter- 
weid: a Romance from the Realm of Pestalozzi”; (4) “The 


In an article entitled, | School at Waldheim: the Journal of a Public Elementary-School 


Master.” * 

Such titles as these are likely to excite suspicion in a genera- 
tion bored beyond endurance by novels “with a purpose,” 
“problem ” plays, and other pamphlets which have got between 
the wrong covers. The suspicion may on this occasion be dis- 
missed. Certainly the books are dominated by one topic—the 
Improvement of public education in one or other of its forms. 
But it is at this very point that our question arises. Dr. Schrag, 
being a Swiss, maintains the Swiss tradition in the matter, and 
consequently presents us in the first place with books which can 
be read for the sheer pleasure of reading. The men and women 
who appear in his pages are not lay figures born to display 
their creator’s fads; on the contrary, they are distinctly and 
successfully characterized. Besserdank, “ Doctor of Philosophy 
and Rector of the Gymnasium at Bergdorf,” who explores El 
Dorado, is quite another person from Herbert Alpacher, village 
schoolmaster at Hinterweid and Privatdozent in Pedagogy at 
Lowenthal University, while neither resembles the charming 
and sensible woman who tells of her own and her daughter 
Hildegard’s upbringing. Whether the author is speaking in 
his own person or discoursing through the lips of his personages, 
the writing is invariably direct, the style clear and devoid of 
those contractions and contortions which frequently disfigure 
German technical books; epigram, quiet humour, and caustic 
wit leave no room for the faults of antry. 

The range of topics within the title “ School reform” is a wide 
one to-day, and Dr. Schrag covers much of the ground. It is, 
perhaps, sufficient to say that the principle which runs through 
the series of books is, that schools become vitalized when 
brought into healthy contact with the everyday life of the 
community beyond the walls. The Hinterweid School under 
Alpacher is transformed within the period of two years from the 
type familiar to most villagers into a centre of reform, whence 
radiate to the surrounding district ideas about handwork in 
wood and metal, school gardening, the study of soils and of 
“ practical” mathematics, Nature study and drawing, cookery 
and table manners, phonetics and a purer pronunciation. Out- 
of-doors and the classroom are brought into perceptible asso- 
ciation without destroying the existence of the school. Above 
all, the youngsters of a remote village are trained to independence 
and to a sense of responsibility. Again it must be protested 
that a bald outline of topics easily misleads. Dr. Schrag’s 
readers will recognize the natural development in the course of 
the story of all these reforms, as Alpacher is driven by hard 
daily experience to substitute actualities for empty formulas. 

But at this point the English reader may be wondering why a 
Swiss, writing for Swiss, takes as his subject the eee ale of 
education. Can that indeed be necessary iu the fatherland of 
Rousseau and of Pestalozzi, of Fellenberg and of Father Girard, 
in the country which, above all others, possesses great facilities 
for public instruction? This is not the place to attempt even a 
superficial reply; but, dipping here and there into these four 
books, we are reminded of certain failings of mankind which 
make educational change and readjustment always and every- 
where necessary. In fine, Dr. Schrag’s English readers (and 
we hope he will secure many) will meet in his pages several old 
acquaintances, though they bear new names and speak another 
tongue. 

Like the men of old who were confederate on the Rütli, 
Alpacher and his allies, the school inspector and the parson, 
have their Gessler, “a knight heavily armed indeed, being none 
other than the stolidity of Boards and of teachers who will 
abandon no part of their fathers’ creed and are wont to say, We 
are disposed to be radical, but anything new we don’t want; we 
guard ourselves against that.” These are the teachers who ask, 
in reference to Alpacher’s endeavour to establish sound notions 


* « Eine padagogische Studienreise nach Eldorado ” (Grunau, Bern) ; 
(2) ‘‘ Unsere Hildegard ’’;: (3) ‘* Der Hinterweidschulmeeister’’; (4) 
‘* Die Schule von Waldheim.” The last three are.published by Francke, 
of Berne. The last two have gone into second editions\withinoa year 


of their first appearance. 
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of hygiene amongst the mothers, “* That’s all very fine and good, 
but where is the time for all these things ? ” 

An objector of another kidney appears at the Teachers’ Spring 
Conference in Heimenswill. Alpacher has just read his paper, 
and the discussion is thrown open. Herr Brauner, a local head 
master, accepts the challenge. “Nobody was surprised. For 
twenty years past Brauner had never allowed a conference to go 
by without speaking. and when once he began to speak it was 
difficult for him to relapse into silence. He was highly honoured 
by the schoolmasters from the mountain villages, amongst whom 
he bore the mysterious repute of being a member of the Herbart- 
Ziller school. He never dealt with a fine poem without sub- 
mitting it to the treadmill of the * Five Formal Steps’ until all 
the chaff of poetry was driven afar from the grain—that is. from 
whatever was left. For twenty years he had busied himself 
greatly in trying to invent a Sixth Step which should go with 
the other Five, but the discovery had not been vouchsafed to 
him. If Herr Brauner had only stuck to the fundamental idea 
of the ‘ Well-balanced Interest,’ he would bave been in a position 
of accord with Aipacher’s new theory, which was in truth not 
so very new. He could not have dedicated a brighter monument 
to ‘educative instruction,’ that universally valid notion of 
Herbart’s, than by means of Alpacher’s proposals. But it was 
with Herr Brauner as with so many latter-day Herbarts and 
Aillers—he could not get away from his model. His mind was 
not big enough to fructify an old and beautiful idea by accom- 
modating it to new relations. Wherefore he would have naught 
of manual instruction: it did not belong to the school. Had not 
Pestalozzi’s industrial school long ago come to a lamentable 
end? And then he emitted some pretty phrases (which his 
hearers did not understand), and closed with an appeal to all 
present, schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, to hold high the 
[deal of the School and not taint it by the new huckstering 
spirit of ‘the Practical.” Many others spoke and all to the same 
end: manual instruction was not suited to the school, which has 
intellectual interests to uphold, and what their colleague Alpacher 
asked for was impracticable.” 

Alpacher, a man of cultivated tastes, desires to introduce into 
the lives of the villagers some of those wsthetic experiences 
which, as a rule, are more easily enjoyed in towns. The follow- 
ing account of a meeting of the School Board of Heimenswill, 
Alpacher’s educational head-quarters, shows that some English 
Local Authorities are not alone in the world. 

“The President (a local clergyman) begins: ‘ Herr Alpacher, I 
have a disagreeable duty to perform. We have so far heard only 
vood of you. You give stimulating instruction, maintain good 
discipline, and your school turns out work satisfactory in many 
respects. With deep regret we have heard of a matter in con- 
sequence of which it became necessary to convene to-day’s 
meeting. To be brief, I have to charge you with immoral 
behaviour.’ 

“ Alpacher felt as though bitten by an adder and rose from his 
seat—‘ Sir?’ 

"< Pray calm yourself,’ continued the President, ‘only a guilty 
man is so aroused. How comes it that you, a teacher of youth 
and of the people, systematically bring gross immorality into 
the school? Have you not recently (on Tuesday, wasn’t it, Herr 
Leu ¥), yes, on ‘Tuesday, hung up before all the boys and girls in 
the school the representation of a female person entirely nude, 
und subjected the picture to a review in detail +’ 

“ At length Alpacher understood, and, understanding, took the 
matter good-humouredly. . . . Some illustrations of ancient art 
had come his way and he gave notice that he would present 
them singly. A few days previously he had expatiated upon the 
Venus of Milo inall her beauty. The children had been as quiet 
as mice, and Alpacher had believed that the case was as he had 
often read, that the Beautiful can only give rise to the Good. 
Let but the picture of the Venus of Milo be displayed, and no 
trace of trivial thought can come of it! Very quietly, yet not 
without a certain pleased feeling, Alpacher took up the charge. 
He set forth his ideas briefly and in fitting terms, nor did he 
omit to allege that the reverend president must have quite 
forgotten his art history, otherwise it would be in his recollection 
that the Venus of Milo was not entirely, but only half, nude. 

“The chairman hereupon declared the discussion open, and 
Herr Hofbeck, the treasurer, took the floor. He was a man who 
wore so long a beard that the children took him to be Santa 
Claus. Contrary to all expectation, his words were kind. It 
did not appear to him that Herr Alpacher had acted with any 
evil intention. The fact that the Venus of Mylord was not quite 
but only half nude might be regarded as an extenuating circum- 
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stance. lf Herr Alpacher would in future keep within bounds, 
one would leave him alone; he (Hofbeck) took the ground that it 
would be no misfortune if something beside cows were to be 
seen in Hinterweid. 

“This brought up that eminent tradesman, Herr Leu, to whose 
credit be it said that he took a broad view of every occurrence 
of public life. He was agreeably surprised that the story turned 
out to be a harmless one. Only yesterday he had been at Hinter- 
weid, and as he approached the Reisel brook he found a number 
of little boys bathing who were still more nude than the Venus 
of Mikado; further down stream the girls were bathing, and it 
might really be the case that the sight of a Roman female was 
not shocking to these school children. 

“The third speaker was Daniel Buer, a farmer. He shared the 
charitable opinion of the last speaker, but he might raise the 
question whether pictures of this sort were not more suitable to 
town children. The schoolmaster might think it over once more, 
whether the artistic sense of his lads and lasses might not be 
better stimulated by means of a pretty coloured picture of a 
beautiful Simmenthal cow. Such pictures were to be seen on 
the big hoardings in Berne, displaying an alp with charming 
cows. These pictures were published by the chocolate factories, 
and were to be had free of charge; moreover, they were so large 
that a whole wall might be covered with one of them, a fact 
which gave them a financial advantage.” 

In the end a general amnesty is extended to Alpacher’s pro- 
ceedings, with the admonition from the chair that he should not 
introduce too many novelties nor too much disturbance into the 
school, but stand by the old, well tried ways. 


We have not answered the query with which we began; the 
intention was to raise the question itself and add an illustration 
of the truth of the fact by presenting Dr. Schrag to our readers. 
Those of them who read German and have not yet seen the little 
books should at once give themselves the pleasure and profit of a 
perusal of one or more, possibly “ Der Hinterweidschulmeister ” 
or “Unsere Hildegard” for choice. But the profit is by no 
means limited to the pleasure of reading the work of one who. 
has a true literary gift. The reforms whieh Dr. Schrag ad- 
vocates are called for in every community which desires to 
educate all its members, and not those only who are especially 
fitted for some form of clerical or scholastie labour. In other 
words, Dr. Schrag is considering from the practical side one of 
the grave problems of modern civilization. 


CANADA'S EDUCATIONAL NEEDS. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL -> 
TRAINING. 


TuE needs of Canada in technical education and industrial 
training were recently discussed, with characteristic clearness 
and force, before the Canadian Club at Ottawa by Dr. James W. 
Robertson, the Chairman of the Dominion Commission on these 
subjects and of the Lands Committee of the Conservation Com- 
mission, 

The Commission on Industrial Training and Technical Edu- 
cation (said Dr. Robertson) was appointed to inquire into the 
present equipment of Canada in respect to those matters, and 
what C'anadians say their needs are and how their needs can be 
met. We area Commission to inquire, not to propose and not to 
advocate... . We visited one hundred cities, towns, and im- 
portant localities. Our course was usually first to visit the 
industrial establishments and educational institutions; then to 
hold a session to receive testimony under oath. We held 173 
such sessions. We have in our records the testimony of over- 
fifteen hundred of the leading men and women of Canada as to. 
what we now have, what we need, and how these needs can be 
met. Educationists, capitalists, and employers and workmen 
gave their evidence. Women testified in regard to the needs of 
women in technical education, and men i public life as to the 
needs from their point of view. It is all-important that our 
facilities for industrial training and technical education should 
be better than they are. 

We are doing a great deal, doing most of it well compared with. 
former days, but badly compared with what we might and should. 
do. The tield crops of Canada last year produced 507,000,000 dols. 
.. . The live stock of our farmers last year was worth about 
600,000,000dols. Our dairy products amounted to 100,000,000 dols.. 
That is wealth gathered out ;of,chaos;by labour. It is ‘not the 
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exchanging of property from one pocket to another, but the 
actual enrichment of the people by intelligent labour. There 
are people who still, even in serious discussion, call a farmer “a 
clodhopper” or “ hayseed.” If you call a boy down to a low 
standard of behaviour or character, he will grow that way. I 
have patted enough boys on the head to know that. And it is a 
damaging thing to Canada that men in cities have so little 
knowledge of the meaning of agriculture. What is growing 
crops anyway? It is the finest application of human power to 
the creation of wealth from Nature's resources. 

Our revenues in round figures are 90,000,000 dols. a year from 
minerals, 69,000,000 dols. from forests, and 29,000,000 dols. from 
fisheries. ‘There might be enormous increases in the two latter 
without destroying or reducing the supply, just in proportion to 
the efficiency of our people. Those who represent the manu- 
facturing industries put the value of their output at 1,000,000,000 
dols. annually. 'The need for industrial training and technical 
education for the wise development of our vast resources in 
Jands and industries is very evident. 

Some of the matters which eame to the attention of the com- 
mission were instances of the starting up of comparatively new 
industries calling for highly skilled labour, the rapid growth of 
small towns as industrial centres, and the satistactory conditions 
under which workpeople live in such places. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 

What are we doing for technical education? We are getting 
a whole lot of men for the higher occupations. In technical 
education we are doing fine things for these higher branches. 
The bulletin published recently by the Carnegie Foundation— 
and I had the happiness of discussing that, not long ago, with 
Dr. Pritchett in New York—places Toronto University, in regard 
to physics and in measure the whole department of engineering, 
in front rank for the whole continent. Toronto University has 
four thousand students, many of them in the faculty of applied 
science. These young men are looking toward leadership in the 
development of our natural resources by intelligent manage- 
ment. McGill is also good, and the Polytechnic School of Laval 
University, Queen’s also is good; Halifax, and New Brunswick, 
not so large—also good. We have made a beginning in secondary 
technical education in Toronto, Hamilton, Sault Ste. Marie, and 
Halifax, but not much in the way of secondary technical educa- 
tion in day classes fur the young man or woman who does not 
intend to go on to a professional course. New technical schools 
have been established at Montreal and Quebec, but classes have 
not yet begun. Winnipeg is erecting two new technical schools 
at a cost of 700,000 dols. We have very good night schools for 
the workers in places like Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, and Van- 
couver, but not very much in the small town where the man who 
already has begun to earn his living by craftsmanship can get a 
further training. 

There is a general discontent over Canada with the product 
of the schoo]ls—that is the testimony of the witnesses, especially 
the industrial workers among them. I think—if I might put in 
a personal word, and not as Chairman of the Commission—that 
one of the great mistakes we have made is in asserting that the 
three essentials of a common school education are reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; for a child can learn these subjects 
more quickly and better as part of his general training than if 
and when they are taught as separate subjects. You tind that 
the schools in which the children learn to read about the things 
they are doing and to write concerning what they have seen, and 
to figure on the things coming up in the school, learn reading. 
writing, and arithmetic in half the time. If we give our atten- 
tion to the other essentials—to observe closely, to think clearly, 
and to manage without waste—these tools for further education 
will come easy to the child. We tind this also: the lure of 
high wages for the boy at fourteen takes him out of school. 
And, there being no apprenticeship, he gets into a blind alley— 
he drives an express wagon or is a messenger boy. At eighteen 


he is too big for his job, and yet not willing and qualified to go ! 


into any calling that will make him a good workman with com- 
mand of a trade. 


Wuat 1s NEEDED. 


Some evidences of our urgent needs have emerged into clear- 
ness from the evidence. One is the need in all schools—all 
schools—-of some opportunity for boys when they are past twelve 
whereby the boy will reveal to himself and his teacher and 
parerts the bent of his ability, in some experience in handwork 
as well as bookwork before the boy leaves the common school, 
that will give an indication of how he should prepare for his life's 


work. Ancther is the need, in the case of the boy from fourteen 
to sixteen, who intends to go into some skilled trade to get 
a chance to learn in school the meaning and use of common 
tools and the qualities of common materials. Another is the 
need of schools with an equivalent in educational content and 
training of our high schools for the boys who are going into 
industrial life. Such schools or courses should give them help 
equivalent to that which the high schools give to the boy going 
into @ profession. 

There is need of some opportunity for secondary education to 
make up to the boy for what he does not now get through lack 
of an apprenticeship system. ‘The apprentice is not trained as 
he used to be. We need some forenoon, afternoon, or evening 
school to give him the knowledge of principles as well as the 
skill that the apprentices formerly got by their long and careful 
training. We need evening schools for workmen in the smaller 
cities and towns for men who have learned their trade to fit them 
for advancement and promotion. We need intimate correlations 
between those who manage industries and factories, the men 
most skilled in their trades, and the managers of the schools and 
classes where workers are trained. We need training for women 
and girls to give them fundamental concepts of sanitary con- 
ditions making for the safety of the home, hygienic nutrition 
making for the economical maintenance of the family, and 
domestic art that will enable them to further enjoy their love 
of the beautiful by ability to make beautiful things for the 
house. 

These are some of the needs we have learned from testimony 
in Canada. We shall soon go abroad and learn what other 
peoples have in systems or methods that help to make their 
people fit for their jobs—not merely as makers of things, but as 
citizens and members of the race... . 


Wat WE STAND FOR. 


We stand for the conservation of our natural resources by the 
application of the most scientific methods administered by highly 
trained, skilful, and honest workers, conservation that the people 
may be more powerful and have more possessions. We stand for 
the development of trained ability from native talent inherited 
from a long line of forerunners who learned to make good things 
that lasted and beautiful things that pleased. We stand for the 
conservation of the quality of life and of standards of living that 
do not tend downward to the Central European level. We stand 
for the conservation of our ideals and the sanctity of family life. 
“Our folks don’t do things that way,” should be enough to keep 
us from taking the wrong path. 

We stand for conservation of opportunities for the children. 
That is the most important thing; that is the mark and measure 
of every nation’s progress and attainment. Not sky-scrapers, 
not even beautiful public parks, not even the best material things 
that wealth can provide or skill and art bring into existence, but 
opportunities for the children—where they have the best chance, 
where they have the cleanest footing and the loftiest outlook with 
much help from the grown people—these mark our progress, 
these determine our worthiest attainments. If the children have 
less, we are going down; if they have more, we are going up. 
The aim of these commissions is that they may have more and 
have it abundantly. 

PARTNERS IN EMPIRE. 

We stand for the conservation of partnerships. We have not 
found any Province making progress to the hindrance of the 
others; the advancement of one Province adds to the prosperity 
of all the others. We cannot have a going concern, we cannot 
do business safely, if the partners looking after the different 
departments of each business, each strenuously seeking success 
for his department and credit for his work, end up the month 
with feelings or words of hostility and rancorous bitterness. 
But we can conserve all the elements of strenuous personal 
activity for the good of self with a fine sense of partnership 
in and service of the community and the country. We have 
found a growing sense of partnership between provinces, between 
institutions, and between occupations. Iam sure that when His 
Excellency the Governor-General, our beloved Lord Grey, returns 
to England, he can carry with him this assurance and conviction, 
which, I believe, will be a satisfaction and solace after the years of 
strenuous public service for him are over—and | hope that may he 
a long time distant—that, somehow, since his coming amongst us, 
while we have lost none of the sense of individual responsibility 
for doing for oneself all one can, we have acquired a better 
working knowledge of the value and advantage to each_of being 
partners— partners in Canada ‘and partners m the impire, 
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TEACHERS AND DEGREES. 
MR. RUNCIMAN’S NEW SCHEME. 


AN important scheme profoundly affecting the future of the 
teaching profession in this country (says the Daily News) is 
about to be launched by Mr. Runciman. the President of the 
Board of Education. 

Under the present conditions students pursuing the two years’ 
course at the training colleges who desire to take University 
degrees attempt to do so concurrently with the training college 
course. This involves a serions strain on the mental and physical 
capacities of the students. Many of them, especially among the 
women, collapse under the strain. Most of them suffer in some 
degree from the attempt to cover the two courses at one and the 
same time. Mr. Runciman now proposes to deal with this un- 
satisfactory condition of things by arranging to give the students 
a third year in which to take the University degree after thev 


have passed through the two years’ training college course. | 


For this year the cost of maintenance and the fees will be pro- 
vided by the State. 

In regard to those students who are at the Universities pie- 
liminary to taking up the teaching profession, Mr. Runciman: 
proposes the reverse method. At present, the students in the 
course of their three years at the University pursue concurrently | 
their training as teachers in model schools. In this case, as in 
the other, the result is extremely unsatisfactory, and Mr. Runci- 
man intends to provide a fourth year, after the students have 
taken their degree, during which they will undergo their course 
in tuition. 

In both cases the concession will be dependent on the stude:.t 
devoting himself or herself during the first period to the one 
object only—that is, in the first case, to training; and, in the 
second, to taking the degree. 

The Universities affected by this scheme will be those of 
London, Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool, Newcastle, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Aberystwyth, and Bangor. In all, the Board 
has some twelve thousand places for teachers in the training 
colleges and Universities, and it is calculated that, as the result 
of the new scheme, six thonsand of the twelve thousand students 
will pass into the profession with a University degree, acquired 
under conditions which will place no undue strain upon them, 
and will react in a marked measure upon the quality of the 
profession. 

It is estimated that the cost of this scheme, when it is in 
full working order two years hence, will be £29,000 a year. 
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CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 
BILL TO BE INTRODUCED BY MR. RUNCIMAN. 
HALF-TIME AND THE ADOLESCENT. 


Mr. Runciman, President of the Board of Education, made an 
important statement to a deputation representing the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress on the subjects 
of continuation classes, trade schools, the medical treatment of 
school children, and other questions on which resolutions were 
passed at last year's Congress. 

They had been at work for some time, said Mr. Runciman. 
on schemes for linking up continuation classes and compulsory 
classes with other educational reforms. The proposal had been 
made by a Committee which dealt with the matter that the rais- 
ing or abolition of half-time must be accompanied by working 
continuation classes or continuation schools, and he was nitro. 
ducing shortly into the House of Commons a Bill to carry out 
some of these recommendations. If they could only tide over 


the period of adolescence in which a boy lost the habit of learn- | 


ing and had not acquired the taste for learning, he believed 
they would in the next generation find among the working | 
classes a keener interest and desire for all classes of se ientific | | 
and literary thought. 

The question of trade schools was closely linked up with con- 
tinuation classes, and he should be sorry if continuation classes 
took too narrow a view of what could be taught and learned at 
them. He wanted, in fact, to keep alive the “humanities ” as 
well as the “technicalities.” To the trade schools which now 
existed the Board was giving assistance, and it was revising its 


technical regulations with the object of assisting them “still | 
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further. He hoped that, when his proposals with regard to con- 
tinuation classes were public. emplovers would not object to the 
obligations which he was placing upon them. and that the 
smaller emplovers would not wince under the regulations which 
would be apphed to them as well as to their richer brethren. 

With regard to physical training, the view of the Board was 
that. if physical training was to affect the whole generation of 
children, it must start early, and must apply to every child. 
They felt that so keenly that one of the things done a few years 
ago by the excellent medical staff they had at the Board was to 
produce a syllabus of physical training, which he ventured to 
say was the best in Europe. It was being adopted all over the 
country. 

Medical inspection had, on the whole, been very well done in 
the country, and it had been a matter of great regret that Lon- 
don should be the last of the authorities to come up to the higher 
standard. 

The question of endowments was a thorny subject. It was 
very easy to get a most exaggerated idea of the amount of en- 
dowment. Harrow, for instance, was a rieh man’s school, but 
with regard to endowments it was one ot the poorest schools in 
ithe country. Tle could not promise a Royal Commission at the 
present time, but it might be necessary to consider the question 
of ordering an inyuiry “into the matter of endowments for edu- 
cation as a whole. 

The number of free places in secondary schools had gone up 
considerably, and that was an advance in the direction desired 
by the deputation. These secondary schools were being more 
and more used for the training of young teachers, and he was 

sure that the deputation realized that the future of education 
lay more with the teachers than with any one else. He looked 
forward to giving the teacher a better chance, not only in the 
training college, but in regard to taking advantage of the 
modern Universities. 
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A TRAINING COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 


Tuer recently published “ Report of a Conference on the Teach- 
ing of Geography in London Elementary Schools” (Is., King) 
concludes with the following “ Suggestions ” 


It is desirable that a definite course in geography should be included 
in the curriculum of every training college, although the subject may not 
be taken by every teacher in the examination for admission to college. 
The scheme will necessarily vary with the conditions of the work of the 
various training colleges, but the following points shouid be borne in 
mind in the construction of the course :— 


(1) There should be an independent syllabus— correlated with those 
in History and Natural Science, but not subordinated to these. 

(2) The course should aim ut giving the student the power of 
“thinking geographically,” that is, the power of connecting and 
setting in their proper relations the facts with which Geography 
deals. The ability to acquire and handle materials is to be imparted 
rather than a mass of the material itself. 

(3) The course should lay special stress on two portions of the 
work: (a) The study of causal relations: (4) the description of 
geographical conditions. 


To study causal relations adequately the World must be treated as a 
whole and not only as a number of separate regions. Many of the 
principles of Geography—e.g., the causes and ettects of the wind systems— 
can only be taught in such ‘‘ World Geography.” Thestudy of separate 
regions may laryely be utilized as illustrating the principles brought out 
in the ‘‘ World Geography.” To be able to describe geographical con- 
ditions graphically, clearly, and accurately is an essential quality in a 
teacher, and this implies, first, a power of vividly picturing the con- 
ditions in one’s own mind, and, secondly, the power of expressing the 
age in accurate and clear language. Attention needs, therefore, to 
be given to the statement as well as to the possession of ideas. 


(4) The course should be thorough rather than wide. The 
‘* Regional Geography” (as distinct from the ‘World Geo- 
graphy ’’) need not deal with all the regions of the world. Two 
or three selected regions will probably be sufficient, and of these the 
home region should be one, for it gives opportunity for personal 
observation and for careful and detailed study. 

(5) The understanding and use rather than the construction of 
maps and other appliances are the primary concern of the teacher. 

(6) The course should deal both with the subject-matter of the 
science and with the method of teaching it, whether these are 
formally separated or combined jin-one syllabus. 
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PATON’S 


LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. 


1124 pages, crown 8vo. 


Red Cloth, 2s.; post free, 2s. 6d. 


FOURTEENTH EDITION NOW BEING PREPARED FOR PRESS. 


THIS BOOK secures for its advertisers a far larger proportion 
of definite results than any other publication of its kind. 


The Queen. 


‘This work has now for many years 
occupied a foremost position amongst 
books of its kind. ‘Paton’s List’ has a 
quite unique circulation, and, wherever 
the Fates may have dirccted one’s present 
lines to be cast, reference to Paton's will 
probably be available, and at this time, 
when travelling occupies so many, this 
is something to be thankful for.” 


Spanish Consulate, London. 


“I beg to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of 29th ult., and of the copy 
of the ‘List oF ScHoors’' which you 
have been good enough to send me, and 
I accept the same with much pleasure, 
as it will be of great use, inasmuch as 
we are constantly receiving inquiries 
from Spain re schools in this country." 


Bombay Gazette. 


“It is a most useful publica- 
tion, particularly for parents away from 
scholastic centres.”’ 


Western Morning News. 


“The parent who cannot find a 
school to suit his offspring, of either 
sex, in these profusely illustrated 
pages must be hard to please.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
AND COPY 


FOR INSERTION IN THE 


SPECIAL. 
COLONIAL 
EDITION 


SHOULD BE RECEIVED 
NOT LATER THAN 


APRIL 24th. 


American Consulate, South- 
ampton. 

“Cordial thanks to Messrs. J. & J. 
Patos, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, for their thoughtfulness 
in supplying this Consulate with the 
highly informative volume—‘ List oF 
ScHooLs’ — which has been of much 
value here in the past, in answering 
queries sent us by Americans seeking 
educational advantages in the excellent 
private schools of England. The volume 
has a special place in the reference files 
—‘all its own.’ ” 


Liverpool Courier. 

“ Parents who are puzzled where tę 
educate their children would do well ta 
consult ‘ Paton’s List,’ ” 


Westminster Gazette. 


‘t Parents who consult the book 
should gee at a glanoe the kind of 
school they arc in search of.” 


Swedish Consulate, London. 


“ I beg to acknowledge reccipt of vour 
letter of the 29th ultimo, together with 
the ‘List or ScHOoLs’ mentioned therc- 
in, which will be of great value for com- 
patriots wishing to obtain information 
concerning British schools, and for which 
I beg to express my best thanks.” 


Full Particulars, with Specimen, on applicatien to 


J. & J. PATON, 


Educational 
Agents, 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone, 5053 Central. 
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on highly favourable terms to 
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ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Funds, £4,559,951. 


LOW PREMIUMS. 
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Premiums charged, the BONUSBS are 


on an HXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SOALBE. . 


BONUS YEAR, 1911. 


All With-Profit Assurances in force on ist June | 


will share in the Distribution. 


Prospectus, and Leaflets descriptive of special classes of Assurance, will 
be sent on application. 


Assurances without profits, at low rates of premium, may be effected- 


by any person irrespective of any special qualification by relationship 
to the Clergy. 


Bonuses Divided, 84,256,464. 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR £1,000, WITH PROFITS. 


£1,000 
Payable at Age 60 
| OF earlier Death. 


© next £1,000 
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Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 
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SCIENCE AND ART 
EXAMINATIONS. 


(BOARD OF EDUCATION.) 


FOR THE FIRST STAGE. 
GEOMETRY, FIRST STAGE PRACTICAL PLANE AND SOLID. 
G. F. BURN. Second Edition. 2e. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, FIRST STAGE. By BRY8sSON CUNNINGHAM, 
C B.E., Assot.M.Inst.C.E. Second Edition. 28. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS, FIRST STAGE. (With Modern Geometry or Euclid.) 
puted by Dr. WM. BRIGGS and A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Se. Either 
/ersion, 29. 


MECHANICS (SOLIDS), FIRST STAGE. By F. RosENBERG, M.A., B.Sc. 
Fifth Edition. 28. 


MECHANICS OF FLUIDS, FIRST STAGE. By Dr. G. H. Bryay, F.R.S., 
and F. ROSENBERG, M.A. Second Edition. 28. 


SOUND, LIGHT, AND HEAT, FIRST STAGE. By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc. 
S 


By 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY, FIRST STAGE. By R. H. JUDE, 
M.A., D.Sc. Third Edition. 2e. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY (THEORETICAL), FIRST STAGE. By G. H. 
BAILEY, D.Sc. Fourth Edition. 2e. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY (PRACTICAL), FIRST STAQE. By H. W. 

we BAUSOR, M.A. Third Edition. 1%. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY (SYSTEMATIC PRACTICAL). 
Norman, B.Sc. Second Edition. 19. 6d. 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, FIRST STAGER. By G. N. MEACHEN, M.D., B.S. 
(Lond.), M.R.C.S. 2e. 


SOTANY, FIRST STAGE. 


By G. M. 


By A. J. Ewart, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S. Second 


Editzon. 28. 
STEAM, FIRST STAGE. By J. W. HAYWARD, M.Sc. Second Edition. 2e. 
PHYSIOGRAPHY (SECTION ONE), FIRST STAGE. Edited by R. W. 


STEWART, D.Sc. 2e. 


HYGIENE, FIRST STAGE. By R. A. LYSTER, M.D., B.8c., D.P.H. Fifth 
Edition. 28. 


Detailed List of Books for the Science and Art Examinations, posi free on 
application. 


University Tutorial Press, LY., 
Drury Lane, London, W.C. 


SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
AND SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS. 


Always a large Stock of 
Second-hand Books at 
about half prices. 


Keys and Translations. 
SCHOOLS 


SUPPLIED. 
BOOKS 


BOUGHT. 


J. POOLE & C0., 


104 Charing Cross Rd., 


AND 


NEW AND 8ECOND-HAND, ALL INQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Whole Page—Ordinary £410 0 ...... Position 25 10 0 
Half Page 5 210 0 ...... 5 300 
Quarter Page m 110 0 0. j 115 0 
Per inch in broad column (half width of page) ... 0 7 0 
Narrow Column (one-third page) .........ssccccsssssseee 20 0 


General Scholastic Advertisements (Colleges, Schools, Classes, Tuition, &c.), 
3s. 6d. for 6 lines, or 4s. 6d. the inch. 


SituationsVacant and Wanted—30 words or under, 2s.; each additional 10 words, 


6d. (For 1s. extra, Replies may be addressed to the Publishing Office, and w11) 
be forwarded post free.) 


CURRENT BVENTS. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the al ond 
Association of Assistant Masters in Second- 
ary Schools will be held at Mercers’ School, 
Holborn, E.C., on April 15, at 3 p.m. Resolutions on 
Salaries and Pensions and on Registration will be submitted. 


Members may introduce friends. 
+ * 


Dr. A. R. Apexsoy, D. és L., will address the Child Study 
Society, London, on “ The Measurement of the Intelligence, 
with special reference to Mentally Defective Children,” at 
90 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W., on April 6, at 7.30 p.m. 


* * 
* 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Secondary Schools Associa- 
tion will be held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on April 4, 
at 2.30 p.m. After the Annual Meeting there will be a 
public Conference, when the Rev. Dr. Gow, Head Master of 
Westminster School, will read a paper on “The Proper 


Function of a Secondary School.” 
* 
* 


Fixtures. 


A CONVERSATIONAL Gathering at 2.30 p.n., followed by a 
Conference at 3 p.m., on April 6, will be held at the offices 
of the Agricultural and Horticultural Association (92 Long 
Acre), to forward the purpose of obtaining more favourable 
postal rates for printed periodicals. 


* * 
* 


A CONFERENCE of the Association of Teachers of Domestic 
Subjects will be held at Bristol on May 27. 


* * 
* 


Tut Imperial Conference on Education meets in London 
on April 25-28. Delegates are expected from Canada, 


| Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, and the Crown 


Colonies. 
Among the administrative questions to be discussed is a scheme for 


the periodical survey of the position and progress of education through- 


out the Empire, the exchange of intelligence and furnishing of advice 
and information to Education Departments in the various parts of the 
Empire, the extension to teachers in the Dominions of the existing 
scheme for exchanging teachers between British and French schools, 
improved arrangements for over-seas teachers visiting the British Islands 
or the Continent, and reciprocal arrangements for British teachers visit- 
ing the Colonies. 


* * 
* 


Tue First Universal Races Congress will be held at the 
University of London, July 26-29. The object is “ to dis- 
cuss, in the light of modern knowledge and the modern con- 
science, the general relations subsisting between the ead Os 
of the West and those of the East, between so-called white 
and so-called coloured peoples, with a view to encouraging 
between them a fuller understanding, the most friendly 
feelings, and a heartier co-operation.” Hon. Organizer: 
Mr. G. Spiller, 63 South Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W. 


* $ 
& 


Lory Curzon or KepLesTON, Chancellor of Oxford Uni- 
versity, will open the new buildings of the Oxford Union 
Society on June 1. 
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THe annual Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-upon-Avon 


[April 1, 1911. 


Tut Gold Medal of the Institution of Mining and Metal- 


will commence on Easter Monday (April 17), and run for|lurgy has been awarded to Sir Julins Wernher, in recognition 


three weeks. For the twenty-third time the performances 
will be under the direction of Mr. F. R. Benson. The pro- 
gramme includes no fewer than fourteen of Shakespeare's 
plays ; and many popular artists will play principal parts. 

+ # 


Tue ninth Vacation Term for Biblical Study will be held 
this year at Cambridge, from July 22 to August 12. The 
inaugural lecture will be delivered by the Bishop of Ely. 
Miss M. J. Fuller, 39 Frances Road, Windsor, is Secretary 


and Treasurer. 


* + 
te 


Tue Oxford Summer Meeting of University Extension 
students will be held August 3-28. Lord Haldane will 
deliver the inaugural address. The general subject of the 
lectures will be “Germany: its contribution to History, 
Literature, Theology, Philosophy, Science, Music, and Art.” 
There will be special courses in English and in aspects of 


modern English life, primarily for foreign students. 


* * 
& 


Tue Vacation Courses at Greifswald University will be 

held this year July 10-29. 

* * 

Tue Alliance Francaise announces Holiday Courses at 

Villerville (August 1-22). Apply to Prof. L. Bascan, 
Directeur, Ecole Supérieure, Rambouillet (S.-et-O.). 


THe University of Aberdeen has conferred 
the honorary degree of LL.D. upon the Hon. 
Sir W. Bisset Berry, M.A., M.D., late Speaker 
of the House of Assembly, Cape of Good Hope; the Right 
Hon. John Burns; Prof. Arthur Cushny, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., 
London University; Arthur Keith, M.A., M.D., F.R.S, 
Conservator of Museum and Hunterian Professor, Royal 
College of Surgeons of England ; Major Percy A. MacMahon, 
D.Sc. Cantab. and Dubl., F.R.S., Deputy Warden of the 
Standards; Lord Mountstephen, G.C.V.O.; H. F. Morland 
Simpson, M.A. Cantab., Rector of Aberdeen Grammar School ; 
and the Rev. Alexander Whyte, M.A., D.D. Edin., Principal 
of the New College, Edinburgh. 

+o + 


Honours. 


THE following have been “appointed Fellows of King’s 
College, London :—Colonel R. P. Nisbet, late Resident in 
Kashmir; Sir John Rahere Paget, Bart., K.C., Gilbart 
Lecturer on Banking at the College; Sir Arthur H. Church, 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Academy of Arts. 

The following have been appointed Fellows of King’s 
College for Women :—Miss Lilian M. Faithfull, Fellow of 
King’s College, Principal of Cheltenham Ladies’ College, 
late Vice-Principal of the Women’s Department of King’s 
College; Mrs. Margaret McKillop, Lecturer in Chemistry 
at the College; Miss C. E. E. Spurgeon, Lecturer in English 
Literature at Bedford College. 

. * 


+ 

Tue Johns Hopkins University has conferred the honorary 
degree of LL.D. on Mr. Bryce, the British Ambassador at 
Washington. 


* = 


Tue University of Cape Town has conferred the honorary 

degree of LL.D. upon Lord Gladstone. 
+ + 
+ 

WE congratulate Prof W. E. Dixon, M.A. Cantab., M.D., 
B.Sc. Lond., &c., member of the Council of the College of 
Preceptors, on his election as a Fellow of the Royal Society 
(F.R.S.). 


* * 


of his great personal services in the advancement of techno- 
logical education and in the promotion of the highest in- 
terests of the mining and metallurgical professions. 


Tne late Mr. Joseph Thomas, of Wilton 
House, Haverfordwest, left £1,000 to the 
University College of Wales at Aberyst- 
wyth to found a scholarship; £500 to the Haverford west 
Grammar School for a higher education scholarship ; £500 
to the Connty Council of Pembrckeshire to found a schoiar- 
ship for pupils of Mary Tasker’s Girls’ School at Haver- 
ford west. 


Endowments and 
Benefactions. 


*  # 
* 

THe National Home-Reading Union is promoting an appeal 
for £10,000 to establish a Memorial Fund in recognition of 
the late Rev. J. B. Paton, D.D., Nottingham, who founded 
the Union, and was its moving spirit during the twenty-two 
years it has now existed. Contributions to the Treasurer, 
National Home-Reading Union, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, 
London, W.C. 


* * 


* 

Mr. James DiktuMonb has founded a scholarship of £80 a 
year at Bradford Grammar School through the London Old 
Bradfordians Club, in memory of his late wife. 

Mr. W. V. Crowther, the new Secretary of the Club, has 
given £20 for prizes in English Literature in the lower 
forms. 

* * 

Tue French Academy has decided to found a Grand Prize 
of £400, to be awarded annually for a novel or other prose 
work of fiction “inspired by lofty sentiments.” 

* * 
* 

Tue Committee of the Macedonian Exploration Fund 
appeals for support. “ All scholars are agreed that Mace- 
Jonia holds the key to many problems from the early age of 
Greece down to the period of the Byzantine and Bulgarian 
Empires.” ‘ As a first campaign, the Committee proposes to 
excavate an early site near Salonika,” and to make a detai'ed 
surface exploration of the district. The Treasurer is Mr. 
Vincent Yorke, Farringdon Works, Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 

*  * 


THe trustees of Johns Hopkins University recently ap- 
pealed for a special “endowment and extension fund” of 
2,000,000 dols. The citizens of Baltimore, who had already 
contributed more than 3,500,000 dols. to the support of the 
University, have subscribed almost half the fund required, 
thus also securing a further sum of 250,000 dols. that had 
been conditionally offered by the General Education Board. 


A wider appeal is now made for the balance. 
* * 


* 

Nature learns from Science that the U.S. General Educa- 
tion Board has made conditional grants as follows:— Brown 
University, £20,000; Carleton College, £20,000; Colorado 
College, £10,000; Dakota Wesleyan University, £10,000 ; 
Denison University, £15,000; Fisk University, £12,000; 
Mount Holyoke College, £20,000; Randolph-Macon College, 
£10,000; Swarthmore College, £15,000; and Wesleyan 
College for Women, £10,000. The Bill increasing the 
annual appropriation from the State of Vermont to Middle- 
bury College by £1,520 has been signed by the Governor. 
This will make the State appropriation to Middlebury 
£3,200 a year, beginning on July 1. The increase is “to 
provide additional instruction in the departments of peda- 
gogy, in forestry, and in scientific branches related to the 
industries of Vermont.” Mrs. Russell Sage has given 


* 
Mr. ANpDrew Lanu has been elected a Foreign Member of £60,000 to Cornell University ; and a gift of £10,000 to the 


the Royal Swedish Academy, in recognition of his “ History 
of Scotland.” 


same University by Mrs. Florence C. R. Lang, of Montclair, 
N.J., will be used in the construction lof a new ,building to 
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house the shops of the Sibley College of Mechanical 
Engineering. Dr. and Mrs. R. W. Long, of Indianapolis, 
have given £40,000 to the medical department of Indiana 
State University. A Bill introduced in the State legislature 
provides for an increase of the general income of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin from about £125,000 to £200,000 a 
year. The regents of the University of Michigan have 
applied to the legislature for a grant of £00,000 for a 
science building. 


———_____ ¢. 00MM 


THE next combined examination for 
68 Entrance Scholarships and a large 
number of Exhibitions at Pembroke, 
Gonville and Caius, King’s, Jesus, Christ’s, St. John’s, and 
Emmanuel Colleves, Cambridge, will be held on Decem- 
ber 5 and following days. Mathematics, Classics, and 
Natural Sciences will be the subjects of examination at all 
the Colleges. Scholarships and Exhibitions will also be 
offered for History at Gonville and Caius, King’s, Jesus, 
Christ’s, St. John’s, and Emmanuel Colleges; for Modern 
Languages at Gonville and Caius, King’s, Christ’s, St. John’s, 
and Emmanuel Colleges; and for Hebrew at Gonville and 
Caius and St. John’s Colleges. Most of the Colleges allow 
candidates that intend to study Mechanical Sciences to 
compete for scholarships and exhibitions by taking the 
papers set in Mathematics or Natural Sciences. Candidates 
must not be more than nineteen years of ave on October 1, 
1911. Forms of application may be obtained as follows: 
Pembroke College, W. S. Hadley, M.A.; Gonville and Caius 
College, the Master; King’s College, W. H. Macaulay, M.A. ; 
Jesus College, A. Gray, M.A.; Christ’s College, Rev. J. W. 
Cartmell, M.A.; St. John’s College, the Master ; Emmanuel 
College, the Master—from any of whom further information 
respecting the scholarships and other matters connected 
with the several Colleges may be obtained. The forms 
must be sent in by November 25. 


+ * 
e 


EMMANUEL ConLece, Cambridge, offers, in October, an 
Exhibition of £00 a year for two years to an advanced 
student. Apply to the Master by October 1. 


* * 
* 


Tue University of London offers to matriculated students 
or graduates of the University a University Studentship in 
Physiology, tenable in a physiological laboratory of the 
University or of a school of the University. £50 for one 
year. Apply to the Principal by May 3l. 

e * 


Scholarships. 


THe London Intercollegiate Scholarships Board announce 
that an examination will be held, on May 9, for 18 Entrance 
Scholarships and Exhibitions of an aggregate total value of 
about £1,500, open to men and women, and tenable in the 
Faculties of Arts, Science, and Engineering of University 
College, King’s College, and the East London College. Par- 
ticulars and entry forms from the Secretary of the Board, 
Mr. A. E. G. Attoe, University College, Gower Street, W.C. 

* + 


* 

THE examination for Foundation Scholarships at Eton 

College will be held on July 11-13. Forms, &c., from the 
Clerk to the Provost and Fellows. 
* * 


AN examination for 10 (or more) Entrance Scholarships 
at Charterhouse School, £75 each, open to boys between 
twelve and fourteen (on July 15), will be held on June 20-21, 
both at Charterhouse, London, and at Charterhonse, 
Godalming, as selected by candidates. One (or two) of the 
scholarships will be awarded without reference to Greek. 
Apply by June 14. Details from the Head Master, Charte- 
house, Godalming. 


University CoLLeGe Scuoot, London (Hampstead), offers 
two Major Scholarships (30 guineas a year each) and three 
Minor Scholarships (15 guineas a year each) on June 9. 
Age, twelve to fourteen on July 1. . 

* + 
* 

Toxpripce Scout offers 2 scholarships of £100, 2 of £50, 
and l of £40, a year; not more than 6 Foundation scholar- 
ships (exemption from tuition fee); and 1 Low Scholarship 
of about £50 a year, open to sons of persons that are or have 
been in any of the Services under the British Government 


in India. Examination, June 6-8. Particulars from the 
Head Master. 


* * 
* 


FraM“LINGHAM CoLLEGE, Suffolk, offers two Entrance 
Scholarships for competition on April 4. Particulars- 
from the Head Master or the Secretary. 

a # 
* 

Tue Council of the Church Education Corporation offer 
two scholarships of £20 each for girls over, or under, four- 
teen years of age on August l, tenable until the age of 
eighteen at Uplands School, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Apply 
by July 1. Particulars from the Head Mistress, Miss S. A. 
Grierson, M.A. 


+ * 
& 


St. LeoNaRb’S SCHOOL, St. Andrews, offers in July, 2 
Entrance Scholarships, £60 and £40 for 4 years, to girls 
unable to pay full school fees. Preference to daughters of 
professional men or of officers of H.M. Service. Particulars. 
from the Head Mistress. 


Sır Henry Erte Ricuarps, K.C.SI, 
K.C., has been appointed Chichele Pro- 
fessor of International Law and Diplomacy 
in Oxford University. 

Sir Henry was educated at Eton and at New College, Oxford. 
He was called to the Bar in 1887, took silk in 1905, and was Legal 
Member of the Viceroy of India’s Council, 19041-9. He has pub- 
lished several articles in legal magazines. 
+. + 


* 

Mr. Sipney Lee, Litt.D., F.B.A., has been appointed 
Leslie Stephen Lecturer at Cambridge University for the 
present academic year. The lecture will be delivered on. 
May 13. Subject: “ Methods of Biography.” 


* & 
& 


A ppvintments 
and Vacancies 


Pror. Henri Berason, Lecturer in Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Paris, has been appointed to deliver this year's. 
Huxley Lecture in the University of Birmingham. 

* @ 
* 

Pror. V. H. Brackaan, M.A., Sc.D., Professor of Botany 
in Leeds University, has been appointed Professor of Plant 
Physiology and Pathology at the Imperial College of Science- 
and Technology, Sonth Kensington. 


Prof. Blackman waa Hutchinson Research Stndent and Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Walsingham Medallist (Biv- 
logical) of the University. He went to Leeds in 1907. 


+ ad 
* 


Tut University of Liverpool requires a Professor of Ger- 
man. £600. Apply to the Registrar by May 8. Also a 
Lecturer in Philosophy. £250 and one-third fees. Apply 
to the Registrar by April 22. “ Women are eligible for any 


office in the University.” 
*.* 
Mr. J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., has been appointed 
Gifford Lecturer in the University of St. Andrews for 
1911-13. 


© * 
* 


Ar Sheffield University, Dr. Sinclair White, M.D., 


|F.R.C.S., has been appointed Professor, of Surgery ; Mr. 
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George Stanfield, B.Eng. Sheff., Demonstrator in Engineer- 
ing; and Mr. L. Lloyd, B.Sc. Lond., Assistant Curator of 


the Zoological Museum. 
* + 


* 
Sır Wittiam Tuomas Lewis has been elected President of 
the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire. 


* * 
* 


THe University of Sheffield requires an Assistant Lec- 
turer in Mathematics. Apply to the Registrar by April 22 
*  # 


* 

Royan Hottroway CoLLeGE requires, for October, (1) a 
Lady Resident Lecturer in History, (2) a Lady Resident 
Assistant Lecturer in English Literature and Philology. 
Apply, with four copies of testimonials, to the Principal by 
April 15. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Buchanan, B.Sc, A.R.S.C., Whitworth Scholar, 
M.LE.E., Senior Lecturer at Faraday House Electrical 
College, London, has been appointed Professor of Electro- 
technics at the School of Mines (Transvaal University), 


Johannesburg. 


* % 
* 


_ Mr. ArxoLD WYNNE, M.A., formerly Assistant Master at 
Sidcot School, has been appointed Lecturer in English Lan- 
uage and Literature in the South African College, Cape 
Town. 
* * 
* i 

Dr. T. Porteous Brack has been appointed Registrar of 
Nottingham University College, in succession to Mr. P. H. 
Stevenson, resigned. 

Dr. Black was educated at Darlington Grammar School; at 
Durham University, where took his B.A. with honours in Classics ; 
at Armstrong College, where took his B.Sc. with honours in 
Physics; and at Strasburg University, where took his Ph.D. in 
Physics and Mathematics. He is also M.A. and M.Sc. of Durham. 
He was appointed Demonstrator in Physics at Armstrong College in 
1905, and Lecturer and Demonstrator of Physics in Nottingham 
University College in 1906. 


* * 
* 


Tue Rev. F. A. Simpson, M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, has been appointed Lecturer in 
History at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Mr. Simpson took a First Class in the Final Honour School of 
Modern History at Oxford in 1906 ; and he published ‘‘ The Rise of 


Louis Napoleon ” in 1909, 


* * 
+ 


Mr. J. W. Wuire, F.L.S., has been appointed Special 
Lecturer in Systematic Botany in Bristol University. 


* * 
* 


Mr. D. Caranoe Jones, M.A., Assistant Lecturer in Mathe- 
matics, Bristol University, has been appointed Lecturer in 
Mathematics in the University of Durham. 


& * 
¥ 


Dr. Berrram D. STEELE, Lecturer and Demonstrator in 
‘Chemistry, Melbourne University, has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, and Mr. Alexander G. Gibson, Assistant 
Lecturer and Demonstrator in Engineering, Drawing, and 
Design at the P. N. Russell School of Engineering and Lec- 
turer in Naval Architecture in the University of Sydney, 
Professor of Engineering, in the University of Queensland. 


* * 
* 


Mr. J. F. Buacksuaw, formerly Principal of the Midland 
Agricultural and Dairy College, has been appointed one of 
H.M. Inspectors under the Board of Education. He is suc- 
ceeded by Dr. W. Goodwin, M.Sc., Ph.D. Gött., Head of 
the South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, and formerly 
Acting Vice-Principal of the Harper-Adams Agricultural 
College. 
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Miss Maupe G. May, M.A., has been appointed Tutor in 
Arts to women students in Glasgow University, in succession 
to Miss Spens. 


—— 


+ + 
* 


Miss M. Hayes Roninson, Lecturerin History at the Royal 
Holloway College, formerly a student of St. Hilda’s Hall, 
Oxford, has been appointed Resideut Tutor in History at 
Somerville College, Oxford, in room of Miss B. A. Lees, 


resigned. 
* # 
* 
TuE National Froebel Union requires a Practical Examiner 
in Class Teaching and Educational Handwork. £200 a year 


(the work will occupy about half the year) and travelling 


expenses. Good academic qualifications; training and ex- 
perience. Apply, by April 20, to the Secretary of the Union, 
Norwich House, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
+o + 
a 


Tue City of Leeds Training College requires an Assistant 
Master or Mistress of Method (graduate). £120 to £150, 
according to qualifications and experience. Apply to the 
Secretary for Education, Education Department, Leeds, by 
April 4. 

+ * 

Mr. A. C. Corris, B.A. Lond., Director of Education at 

Newcastle, has been appointed Director of Education at 


Bradford. 
* * 


* 
THe Rev. Geratp Henry Renpat, Litt.D., LL.D., B.D., 
has intimated his intention to resign the Head Mastership 
of Charterhouse School at the summer vacation. 


Dr. Rendall was educated at Harrow (where he was Head of the 
School) and at Trinity College, Cambridge. He was a Scholar 
of Trinity ; University Bell Scholar; fourth in the Classical ‘Tripos 
1874; Lightfoot Scholar 1875: Fellow of Trinity and Hulsean 
Prize Essavist 1876. From 1875 to 1880 he was Lecturer snd 
Assistant Tutor at Trinity: from 1880 to 1897 he was Principal 
and Professor of Greck at University College, Liverpool; and since 
1897 he hus been Head Master of Charterhouse. 


* * 
+ 


Mr. F. M. Facer, B.A., retires from the Head Mastership 
of Kent College, Canterbury, at Easter, after thirteen years’ 
service. 


Miss Epirh Mary Weeks, of Blackheath, has been ap- 
pointed Head Mistress of the Richmond Girls’ Secondary 
School. 


* * 
* 


Mr. S. M. DouGias, B.A. Cantab., assistant master, Count y 
School, Redruth, has been appointed Head Master of Lutter- 
worth Grammar School. 


Messrs. Wituiams & Norgate announce for 
immediate publication the finally corrected 
edition of Herbert Spencer's “ Essays on Edu- 
cation” in a cheap and popular form. This edition embodies 
the author’s latest corrections, made about a year before his 
death. 


Literary. 


& * 
% 


Messrs. Loniman will shortly publish “ British Dominions : 
their present Commercial and Industrial Condition ”— a 
series of lectures delivered before the University of Birming- 
ham, 1910-11. Prof. W. J. Ashley edits the volume. 


* ad 
* 


Mr. Fisuer Unwin will publish immediately “ Eastern 
Asia: a History,” by Mr. Ian C. Hannah, formerly Master 
of the English school at Tientsin, and now a University Ex- 
tension Lecturer on the Far East. The work aims at giving, 


'in a short and readable form, the most salient points-in the 
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history of the whole of Asia east of Persia, China and Japan 
being made the chief centres of the story. 
* * 
* 

Messrs. J. M. Dest & Soxs are preparing to publish a 
shilling series of French masterpieces covering a period of 
nine centuries, five volumes a month, to be completed in a 
hundred volumes. The works of each author will be accom- 
panied by a biographical and critical notice and notes. The 
first five volumes, to be issued very shortly, will be De 
Musset’s poems, Balzac’s ‘‘ Le Père Goriot,” Chateaubriand’s 
“ Atala and René,” and Voltaire’s “ Philosophy.” 


* *- 
* 


Tur Educational Book Company (210 Temple Chambers, 
E.C.) announce “The Fine Art Scott” in twenty-eight 
volumes (including all the novels, all the poems, and Loek- 
hart’s “Life of Scott”), with some eight hundred illustrations 
after works by no fewer than two hundred artists in nearly 
every form of artistic ex pression—beautiful half-tone engrav- 
ings, with twenty-eight hand - printed and plate-marked 
photogravures. Each uovel and poem is prefaced by the 
story of its origin and a dictionary of the characters. 


* * 
* 


Tue Visual Instruction Committee appointed by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies has issued the first 
book of a series of lantern lectures on the Colonies and 
India — eight lectures on India, written by Mr. H. J. 
Mackinder and illustrated by 480 lantern slides. The 
slides, together with the book in its form for teaching pur- 
poses, may be bought from Messrs. Newton & Co. (3 Fleet 
Street, E.C.). A cheap illustrated edition of the book is 
published by Messrs. George Philip & Son. 


Mr. Ekin Matutws announces a fourth edition of “A 
Guide to the Best Historical Novels and Tales,” by Jonathan 
Nield, revised, with large supplement, and more than doubled 
in size. 


Tut Teachers’ Training Syndicate, Cam- 
bridge, with the approval of the Vice- 
Chancellor, give notice that the Day Training 
College will be known in future by the title of “The Cam- 
bridge University Training College for Schoolmasters.” This 
change is made to meet a suggestion from the Board of 
Education. 


General. 


* * 


æ ` 3 
Tue Committee of the Society of Schoolmasters, held 
after the Annual General Meeting (March 4), voted grants 
to an unusual number of applicants. 


* * 
* 


Tut Child Emigration Society appeals for funds “to put 
the Society in a position to open an experimental school 
either in Newfoundland” (where a free grant of land has 
been already offered) or elsewhere early in 1912, and to 
carry on and extend the experiment. The Organizing Secre- 
tary is Mr. Cuthbert W. H. Whalley, Claddagh, Woodstock 
Road, Oxford. l 


* % 
* 


Tue Municipality of Frankfort is raising funds for the 
establishment of a University with three faculties—Law, 
Philosophy, and Medicine. 


Tue University of Christiania, which was founded by 
King Frederic IV in 1811, will celebrate its centenary in 
the beginning of September. Invitations have been issued 
to 226 Universities and other institutions of higher educa- 
tion and to 113 learned societies to send one delegate each. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


THE SCHOOL AS A DIRECT PREPARATION FOR THE. 
WORK OF LIFE. 


At the Evening Meeting of the members of the College of 
Preceptors, on March 22, Professor Apims in the chair, Mr. 
CLouDESLEY BRERETON, M.A., introduced a discussion on the 
above subject. He said: 


Professor Adams, ladies, and gentlemen: it is said that 
Mme de Staél, when visiting Fichte, the German philosopher, 
remarked to him pleasantly, after the customary interchange 
of greetings, “ And now will you kindly explain to me your 
system of transcendental philosophy in a quarter of an hour?” 

Unfortunately I am very far from being a Fichte, and yet I 
am called upon to-night to expound, in practically the same time 
allowance, a subject comparable in size and complexity to that of 
the philosophy of Fichte. My subject. in fact, deals with one of 
the two great elements in human education—namely, the pre- 
! paration for livelihood in its widest and broadest sense, an element 
which has hitherto been more or less neglected, to the indirect 
detriment of that other main element, preparation for life, which 
has always, implicitly or explicitly, been catered for in our 
English schools, though at times in a Yne-sided, not to say lop- 
sided, fashion. 

We are, indeed, beginning to see thay if man does not live by 
bread alone neither can he live without it, and that our educa- 
tion, except in so far as it prepares for certain definite profes- 
sions — the law, the church, the army, navy, and teaching 
profession, to take the most obvious—has been modelled too, 
exclusively on the earlier and intermediate stages of the prepara-. 
tion for these professions, stages which themselves in not a few: 
cases require remodelling. The result has been that as the tech.~ 
nical or professional top has been left out, the aspect “ producer "” 
has been more or less neglected, and the truncated cone which too. 
often represents forms of educations other than the recognized 
professional ones has stopped short with the education of the. 
“ consumer ’’—a very important education, whether it deal with. 
table manners or a right appreciation of literature, but by itself 
insufficient, and apt to breed in the long run the wastrel, the. 
unskilled, the unemployable. 

But, if vocational education means the eduvation of the producer, 
it does not mean the production of mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water below and sordid money-spinners above. The 
word “vocational,” with the ethical suggestions attributed to it, 
should preserve us from the charge of desiring to reduce humanity: 
to a mere mob of economic units. Ina word, it is a preparation, 
for the work of life, not merely for a life of work. 

Now, the whole problem of education, apart from its under- 
lying ethical aim, which is represented by the element of prepar- 
ation for life, is, or ought to be, to organize the selection. As 
such it is, or ought to be, one of the main factors or instruments 
of civilization as contrasted with the fortuitous methods of 
Nature. Yet, until recently, some of our schools, especially the 
secondary ones, appear to have been arranged on the principles 
of natural selection. The classical teaching was, consciously or 
unconsciously, organized with the view of producing a possible 
Senior Classic, and the mathematics with the view of producing 
a possible Senior Wrangler. Thousands of boys of average 
abihty have had their brains more or less addled in order to 
hatch out a possible classical or mathematical phoonix. As 
Prof. Perry has pointed out, this appallingly wasteful process 
bears a striking similitude to the sacrificing of a million salmon 
ova in order to bring about the production of a single salmon. 

If, then, vocational education means the organization of the. 
selection, it must pursue a twofold aim. On the one hand, the 
school must serve as nursery and trial station for sifting out and 
developing the various talents; and, on the other, there must 
exist, or be created, a regular system or agency for placing out 
the finished products of the school. It is but little good to 
develop aptitudes and aspirations in the masses unless we 
possess the proper distributing agency for planting them out. 
One can hardly exaggerate the importance at the present 
moment of linking up the school with the commercial, in- 
dustrial, and professional world; but, owing to the exigencies of 
time, | must leave—at least for the present—the consideration 
of this side of the problem to subsequent speukers in order ta 
deal with the school as the nursery and trial station. | And, as | 
want to treat the problem asja|wholejalthough necessarily in the 
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harest of outlines (not to say headlines), I shall have to deal with 
a position which is rather ideal than actually realized, moving 
about not indeed in worlds unrealized but in worlds in the pro- 
cess of realization; for the theories that I shall put forward have, 
as a rule, been accepted by the more thoughtful, but are still far 
from having been put into practice wholesale or in a thoroughly 
systematic fashion. 

I suppose that most of those present here will agree that 
education means the transmission, as far as possible, of the 
acquired experience of the race to the comimg generation. 
Obviously there has to be a good deal of picking and choosing 
of what one believes to be of elemental and fundamental im- 
ee in this inheritance, otherwise the ordinary pupil would 
ave to pass through an apprenticeship in all the thousand and 
one arts and crafts and assimilate en passant the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” 

Now the differences of opinion about what are the right ele- 
ments to pick and choose is what leads to the endless disputes 
about the composition of the curricula, in which too many cooks 
are at present busily engaged in spoiling the broth (and an 
Irishman would possibly add) of a boy. 

Happily the teaching of Froebel, Dewey, and others, with their 
insistence on the necessity of the pupil roughly following the 
sequence of the experiences of the race, with naturally abundant 
short cuts and short circuitings, seems to offer a way—and, 
indeed, the only sure way—out of the morass of contrary doc- 
trines. As for the so-called balance of studies, it is merely a 
broad road to destruction, not to construction, since no one yet 
has been able to hit on an agreed scale of weights, and never will 
tillit is recognized that the value of any particular subject is not 
intrinsic, but depends in the main on the ultimate aim of the 
education to be given—or, in other words, on its vocational 
objective. When this is realized it will at last be understood 
how Greek is one pupil's food and another pupil's poison. 

But to return to our strait and narrow road that leads to 
educational salvation. The principles of the kindergarten (not 
always, alas! observed in practice) are sonnd. If duly carried 
out, the child should become acquainted, under the guise of play, 
with some of the basal occupations of the race in the form of 
games, sports, simple manual work, Nature study, simple ex- 
periments in plant growing, the keeping of animals, or actual 
gardening. 

Much better for the pupil is it if he himself lives in the country, 
and can go through some of the primitive experiences of the 
hunter, the woodman, the agriculturist, the fisher, the shepherd, 
the miner, out of which callings have arisen all the arts and 
crafts and, again, the professions, not excluding those of bishops, 
prime ministers, and crowned heads. 

Between the kindergarten and infant school on the one hand 
and the ordinary school on the other there used to be a terrible 
break in the gauge, which is now being lessened thanks to the 
introduction of motor-training. In our ideal scheme the pupil 
who reaches the age of seven will, without giving up the kinder- 
garten practices and methods, but rather developing them, 
gradually enter upon what may be called the rationalizing stage, 
in which he will learn to codify into a more logical form the 
knowledge acquired through the various occupations under the 
threefold headings of the mechanical, the biological, and the 
social, and advance to the attack of fresh subjects that naturally 
spring from them and of which they form the raw material. 

Thus, as the process continues, his Nature study will, on the 
one side, turn through elementary science to the beginnings of 

yhysics; on the other hand it will become more definitely 
botanical and biological and even geographical, and the 
humanities again will come still more prominently into play, 
developing naturally out of the story-telling in the earlier stage. 
The pupil will not abandon any main element, but will take up 
the principal transformations through which it has passed or 
the more abstract subjects to whose evolution it has contributed. 

At twelve, in our ideal curriculum, the occupational education, 
in the general sense, will not, indeed, be complete, but should 
have arrived at such a pitch that the various talents of the dif- 
ferent pupils should be well on the way to manifest themselves, 
and a preliminary sorting out of the pupils becomes possible. 

It is at this point that vocational education should begin, and 
the curricula of the different types of schools should be gradually 
shaped towards preparing the pupils for a definite group of 
callings. While in some types, notably the literary, the problems 
of curricula have been to a considerable extent thought out, in far 
the greater majority, in spite of many isolated experiments there 
is still a good deal to be done as yet. Of course we have certain 


broad principles to guide us. We must, in framing our curricula, 
take into account whether the education given is to finish 
normally at fifteen to sixteen, eighteen to nineteen, or twenty 
to twenty-one. We can also divide up broadly the primitive 
aptitudes of the pupils into three main categories — literary 
(which prepares for the various professions), constructional 
(which includes engineering and every kind of mechanical 
aptitude in which the utilization of science is the uppermost 
aim), and artistic (which means applied art in all its manifold 
forms), and these in their turn no doubt will, with the develop- 
ment of the movement, split up into new sub-categories, or even 
form croxs-classifications. Again, we can be certain that the 
threefold rationalization of occupational education should be 
also continued and developed in this stage, but the exact amount 
of each ingredient and the way in which they should be 
applied and blended must largely depend on experiments, 
some of which are in process of being worked out, and about 
which I hope that subsequent speakers will give us full and 
copious details to-night, especially as regards girls’ education, 
in which the probleins appear to myself, as a mere man, even 
more unsettled and unstratified. 

I had meant to deal with the reasons for the slow development 
of the vocational idea in this country and the apparent lines of its 
future development, as well as the advantages and limits of voca- 
tional education. Perhaps I may be able to deal with some of 
them in my reply, and of course it is more than probable they 
will be dealt with by the speakers who follow me. 1 would only 
add, in conclusion. that the movement is not merely an English 
or Continental one; it is world-wide. Two years ago 1 was 
invited over by the National Education Association of America 
to address them on the subject. I had an audience of something 
like six thousand persons, and, judging by the approbation one’s 
remarks met with, and the absence of any hostile criticism, it 
would appear that the canse of vocational education is already 
won in principle in America. 

To sum up, then, the main points which I have tried to indicate as 
important: Any education should contain three stages, the first 
two consisting of the kindergarten and rationalizing stages, 
forming together occupational or generalized education, in which 
the child dabbles in and experiments with the experiences of the 
race. The third stage, which is the vocational one, while con- 
tinuing and developing the education given in the first two 
stages, gradually shapes the education towards the preparation 
for a definite group of callings. This vocational education may 
end at fifteen to sixteen, eighteen to nineteen, or twenty-one to 
twenty-two; but, in any case, it will never be either a by-product 
or an escrescence, but an integral portion of the curriculum, 
which, as far as any particular type of school goes, will aim 
throughout at preparation for life concurrently with preparation 
for livelihood. And, though the education will naturally be 
more general in the opening than in the concluding years of the 
vocational period, the formation of character will rest the funda- 
mental aim. 

Mr. WI1s0n said that “vocational education,” ez vi termini, 
was an education that professed to fit a boy or girl for the 
calling or business that he or she might elect to follow. The 
opener used this title in a narrower sense—viz., to describe the 
sort of training to be given to those who manifest aptitudes for 
industrial pursuits. He proceeded to divide “human educa- 
tion” into two great elements—viz., (1) “the preparation for 
livelihood,” and (2) “ the preparation for life,” which latter, he 
added, had always been catered for in our English schools, and 
so he proposed to deal with what he regarded as the unmerited 
neglect of the former—“ preparation for a livelihood.” He (the 
speaker) would rather say that “ preparation for life” was the 
whole of education—preparation for a livelihood a part of that 
whole, and therefore if our English schools catered for the 
whole they must of necessity have catered for the part, though 
perbaps not adequately. Thus the controversy, if any, would be 
reduced to one of the proportion in which this subject ought to 
stand relatively to others. No onesupposed that our educational 
ideals and practice had attained finality. On the contrary, it 
was recognized that in a progressive society, such as ours, 
adaptations and re-adaptations were inevitable in order to satisfy 
new requirements. As a matter of fact, our secondary education 
had behind it a history of a thousand years, and during that 
period it had followed more or less closely the national progress. 
Any reformer, then, who desired to amend our practice would 
find that some of us at least were not so devoted to) things 
established as to fail in appréciation ofa scheme that.Jooked to 
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the future and the unrealized. What teachers desired to know 
was the end to be attained and the means by which that end 
might be achieved. The opener had asserted that “ until 
recently some of our schools, especially the secondary ones, 
appear to have been arranged on the principles of natural 
selection.” The example given of the operation of this law 
was: “The classical teaching was consciously or unconsciously 
organized with a view of producing a possible Senior Classic, 
and the mathematics with a view of producing a Senior 
Wrangler. Thousands of boys of average ability have had 
their brains more or less addled to hatch out a possible classical 
or mathematical phænix.” This, too, was a non sequitur. Was 
it not rather an advantage in a classical class, or a mathe- 
matical class, to have some boys to set the pace; and, because 
some were out-paced, did it follow that in trying to keep step 
with the leaders they got their brains addled? No teacher who 
had had experience of such classes would support such a state- 
ment. Mr. Brereton proposed “to organize the selection.” 
This, he explained, must pursue a twofold aim. On the one 
hand, the school must serve as a nursery and trial station for 
sifting out and developing the various talents, and, on the other, 
there must exist or be created a regular system or agency for 
placing out the finished products of the school. At the age of 
twelve the fundamental talents began to manifest themselves. 
These manifestations were to be observed, and presumably pre- 
cisely recorded, for it would not be possible to generalize to any 
good purpose from a mass of vague memories of casual observa- 
tions. Now an initial difficulty presented itself—Who was to 
make the observations, and what was he to observe? Manifesta- 
tions of intellect only, or of temperament or character as well? 
These latter were really the predominant partners, determining 
success or failure. Was it possible to isolate capacities belonging 
to the intellect from a boy's or girl’s other faculties? Suppose 
these and other initial difficulties overcome, and they got various 
groups with diverse talents, could it reasonably be hoped that a 
separate course of training could be instituted for each group ? 
It was hopeless to expect this. But let it be assumed that this 
difficulty was overcome, and that the planting out, the crucial 
stage, had been reached. If the captains of industry and the 
trade unions declined to accept the products, the whole scheme 
was shipwrecked, and those who were the victims of it were 
helpless. The County Council had recently had an instructive 
experience in the rejection of their scholars by a great public 
school, showing how needful it was to take all the factors into 
consideration when carrying out a social experiment. We had 
to deal with a society organized for business on a basis of free 
contract, with capital and labour freely transferable from one 
industry to another. They were not as one of the customary 
societies of the East, India or China, in which a man’s position 
was marked out from birth, nor as a medieval community with its 
apprenticeship system. Teachers must take care not to revert 
to ideas proper to such societies under the illusion that they 
were following advanced educational guides. 


Mr. Kine remarked that vocational education was not 
altogether new, and some of the schools in which it had been 
practised had not been conspicuous successes. He might instance 
the case of the Medical College at Epsom for the sons of doctors, 
in which it had been found better to educate boys, say up to 
about seventeen years of age, entirely without reference to 
their future career. There were also the numerous polytechnics, 
in which the system had been adopted to some extent, and where 
instruction was given in carpentering, plumbing, and elementary 
engineering. How was it proposed in a school to provide for the 
methods necessary for all the various subdivisions of labour ? 
There were schools which restricted their teaching to such sub- 
jects as spelling, book-keeping, typewriting, letter-writing, and 
shorthand. This was, he supposed, partly what was meant by a 
vocational education, and the result from an educational point 
of view was poor. He questioned whether there would be found 
in the curriculum of those schools that provision for the training 
of character which had been so properly insisted upon by the 
opener. Again, who was to train teachers to do the suggested 
sifting out? 


Miss Buicraic said that those who were old enough to 
have seen the failure of experiments promoted by able men 
and women in the past might be pardoned if they were not 
ready to acknowledge that everything old had been a failure 
and everything new was going to be a success. On the other 
hand, those who had been in the field a great number of 
years must acknowledge that some of the old methods which 


had been forced upon them by the Board of Education, and 
for which they were not responsible at all, did tend to make 
the work more or less a failure from the point of view of making 
boys and girls adaptable, so that they might go out into the 
world, whatever work they took up, and use efficiently the in- 
telligence which had been developed in the schools. She 
remembered no time since she had been a teacher when there 
was such a general feeling of interest shown in education, from 
the poorest working man to the highest authorities; and if 
they could keep their minds clear and have a single aim in 
view, something might be evolved combining the good of the 
old with the good of the new. She did feel, however, that it 
would be a great injustice to try to classify poor children at 
twelve years of age as either commercial or industrial. With 
children of slow development especially it was hardly possible to 
make such a selection. She saw no incompatibility between the 
literary and the practical sides that would prevent their being 
developed concurrently—a girl might become a home-maker by 
being instructed in work suitable for that object, and yet at the 
same time might be helped to appreciate the riches of English 
literature, which were quite as much her heritage as the heritage 
of the richest in the land. The practical question was how to 
help girls to use their leisure well, in addition to giving them 
the necessary training for earning a livelihood, and she thought 
teachers were, perhaps, too anxious to do the latter at the expense 
of the former. 

Mr. BrinceE said that hitherto the general principle on which 
secondary education had been based was that the object of edu- 
cation was the general mental development of the pupil. That 
principle, of course, might be modified, and it was modified very 
largely on the modern side of certain public schools, where 
book-keeping and shorthand were being taught; but, speaking 
generally, education was still based on the principle that the 
harmonious development of the intellectual faculties was the 
aim, and that vocational training should be kept as far as 
possible in the background and not allowed to influence to any 
extent the general training of the pupil. Mr. Brereton apparently 
wished to introduce a kind of technical training in which the 
learning activities of the pupil from twelve years upwards 
should be consciously directed to matters which would be useful 
to him in after life. If the opener intended to imply that only 
certain boys from the age of twelve onwards should have 
humanistic training, he was entirely opposed to him. That 
kind of training ought, he considered, to be given to every 
child, for without it human beings would be very poor, lop- 
sided creatures, whether journalists, engineers, or medical men. 
There were whole classes of the conmunity engaged in scientific 
pursuits who had suffered very much by not having read 
books sufficiently. He much regretted that there should be any 
suggestion that literary and humanistic education was not re- 
quired for everybody, because that was just the very thing which 
put a strong weapon into the hands of those who were supporting 
compulsory Greek at the old Universities. The letters which 
had appeared in the Times, and other essays and papers on that 
subject, showed that most of those who had written in favour of 
compulsory Greek were not really arguing solely in favour of 
Greek. It was literature, poetry, art, beauty—it was human 
thought, the ideal in human life, that they were really wrestling 
for, and this could be got just as well out of English or German 
as out of Greek. It appeared to him that Mir. Breretod. in his 
scheme, had not taken account of that very large class of people 
who were engaged in pursuits loosely denominated as “ business” 
and who did not require this special education. Another point 
was, it was extremely difficult to say precisely what the educa- 
tional, the mind-forming, value of any particular subject was. 

Mr. GOoDENOUGH said his first excuse for intervening in the 
debate was that he was very much interested, as an emplover 
of the producer, in the education of the producer, so that the 
latter might be of the greatest value to lumself and the com- 
munity when he left school. A second excuse was that he had 
charge of a garden, so to speak, in which were planted out 
at the present time a number of boys from the London County 
Council schools on the lines which had been suggested by Mr. 
Brereton, and which Mr. Wilson doubted could be carried out in 
practice. As a matter of fact, it was being done at the present 
time, and he wished to sav one or two words in regard to that 
particular experiment. He believed the paper would stimulate 
interest on the part of the teaching profession, and he hoped 
some means would be found for stimulating a like interest on the 
employers’ side. He thought; that,concurrently with the sug- 
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gested revolution in the later stages of primary education, a re- 
form of primary education itself was required, particularly in the 
direction of raising the age limit at which boys were allowed to 
leave school, the restriction of the employment ot juvenile un- 
skilled labour, and the improvement of primary education by the 
reduction in the size of classes and the simplification of the cur- 
riculum. His experience of the average produet of the County 
Council schools who came to him for employment was that. to a 
great extent, his brains had been addled by the large number of | 
subjec ts which it had been sought. to teach him. and from which 
in very few cases he had succeeded in learning anything useful. 
Then came the question, Who was to organize the selection of 
employment? He took it for granted that the teachers would 
not be lett alone to do that: the parent would have to be 
taken into consultation, and if anything could be done to in- 
crease the interest of parents in the education of their chil- 
dren a great deal of good would result. One would like to see 
the age for selection put at fourteen. and the age for leaving 
school at sixteen. From his own personal experience. he could 
say that a boy of twelve had not the faintest idea of what he was 
going to be fit for. The speaker then proceeded to give some 
inter esting particulars as to what was being done by ‘the Com- 
pany with which he was connected—the Gas Light & Coke 
Company—in the direction of co-operating with the London 
County Council with regard to the question of voeational edu- 
‘ration, Rather more than two vears ago thev had come to the 
conclusion that, if they were to get an adequate supply of skilled 
labour for their growing requirements, it was necessary that 
they should do something themselves towards the education of 
boys, so as to produce the right type of workmen. Accordingly, 
they got into touch with the London County Council, with “the 
result. that his Company had built wor kshops for the training 
of boys whom they called apprentices, although they were not 
indentured, and the London County Council sent them a batch 
of candidates every six months, from which to select about a 
dozen boys whom they could take into their service for the 
purpose of training. He wished them to note that they did not 
make the mistake ot discontinuing the bovs’ education ‘from the 
time they started to teach them the trade. They worked every 
morning in the workshops for the. first six months, and three 
afternoons in the week they spent at the Technical Institute of 
the London County Council in Vincent Square, where their 
general education proceeded, regard being given to the class of 
work in which they were engaged, and there their education in 
English literature was continued. They were also taught mathe- 
matics applicable to the trade for which they were destined. as 
well as practical drawing and modelling. In the selection of these 
bovs, the teachers first of all had a voice, and the Pop also 
had a voice. The teachers gave the Company a report as to the 
general intelligence of the boys as well as indicating any mechan- 
ical ability which they had shown in the manual training schools. 
The Company did not take any boy unless he had passed the 
seventh standard and had shown some capacity in the manual 
training schools; but they did not look solely at proficiency 
in manual training. They attached as much weight as possible 
to the boy’s general character and intelligence, as to which they 
got a full report from the schoolmaster. The boys speut four 
years with the Company altogether in the course of their train- 
ing, and during the whole of that period they had more or 
less continuity of education at the hands of the London County 
Council. so that they would, in tact. continue their general 
education until seventeen and a half or eighteen vears of 
age. There were sixty-five such boys under training at 
present, and that number would steadily increase until there 
would be about two hundred altogether, by which time the first 
batch of boys would be drafted off as fully qualified workmen. 
One important point was that the men with whom these boys 
worked—for after a certain time in the shops they were put out 
to practical work under regular workmen—expr essed their com- 
plete satisfaction with them, and much preferred the boy who 
had had this training to any unskilled labourer they had ever 
had to assist them, even though he were twenty-five or thirty 
years of age. 


Mr. Datnau referred to the Shoreditch Technical Institute. 
in which many of the boys were being taught to pursue the 
raft of cabinet-making. 


| vocations, there would be a difficulty in placing them. 


did not seem to him to be of much real use to the national in- 
dustry. for the cabinets they turned out cost much more to 
produce than those which could be bought in the market. He 
thought that. in practice, certain voeations which had been 
decided upon as careers for bovs would have to be discarded 
in the light of ultimate experience. 


Mr. DEXTER said that one or two of the speakers appeared 
to think that education should exclude the useful. On the con- 
trary, he considered that education should, above all. include 
the useful. and its one great aim should be to fit a boy for earn- 
ing a livelihood. His idea was that a boy. after attaining 
the age of twelve, could not begin too early in some form of 
xpecialization. In preparation for the Navy, for instance, the 
boys were taken at the age of twelve. This being so, it appeared 
to him that the same method should be adopted for other voca- 
tions. He did not agree with Miss Buleraig in her opinion that 
this vocational education was a new method: it was, on the 
contrary, a very old one, the taking of children early and fitting 
them for some special work. [f the teacher were to take a 
principal part in deciding what a child's career should be, 
he was afraid he must incur some responsibility for the child's 
after life, and he would like to know how that could be met. 
Ilo was afraid the London County Council were taking a great 
deal of responsibility with regard to their scholar ship. holders. 
They trained a number of young people and sent one of them, 
say, to the University. That boy had not ability enough later 
on to come out well in his examinations: he was neither fit for 
such careers as University men generally pursued. nor had he 
any liking to go back to the style of lite of his father and his 
brothers. It was nee essary for the boy. and no less for the 
community, that some way should be devised bv which the 
State could realize its responsibility in this matter and see, if 
it made a mistake, what it could do towards helping the boy in 
his ultimate career. 

Mr. WHIT3READ said the Navy had been cited as an example 
of the advantages of specialization, but in almost every other 
calling the advantage lay with general edneation. He had, for ir- 
stance. had oceasion to approach the manager of a Bank with 
regard to the employment of one of his boys, and he was in- 
formed that the subjects of the entrance examination included 
history, geography, English, arithmetic, algebra, French, Ger- 
man, and, optionally, shorthand and typewriting. The manager 
at the same time remarked on the extent to which the general 
knowledge which he happened to have acquired had proved 
useful to him in his special business. 


Mr. THURSTON remarked that, unless more of the employer 
class could be induced to take an interest in the svstem, teachers 
would find that, after they had trained their boys for various 
If they 
trained a boy for a particular trade and then failed to place 
him in that occupation, they would have handicapped rather 
than helped him. He did not think they, as teachers, should 
be asked to take upon themselves that responsibility. He felt 
strongly that it was better that they should give a good general 
education to every boy and leave it to the emplover to fit him for 
the particular work in which he was to be engaged. It was a well 
known fact that employers sometimes experienced difficulties 
with boys who had received special training, and that they 
preferred to have a boy come to them with some ability and an 
open mind, and then to give him the necessary specialized 
training. All Education Authorities were now against the 
practice formerly in vogue of specially training teachers from 
the age of thirteen; and they now sent them to secondary 
schools, where they could get a good general training, leaving 
the specialization till they had become older and were better 
able to profit by it. Even then those who had been trained as 
teachers, when their training was ended and they were ready to 
take up the calling they had adopted, often found that there 
was no employment for them, and they were more unhappy be- 
cause of their training than if they had had none at ail. He was 
not against vocational education in principle, but he would 
endeavour to enlist the co-operation of parents and employers 
before projecting any definite and settled system with regard to 
schools. 


Mr. SMITH admitted that in the past education had been too 


but, generally speaking, the results! much occupied with ideas and books; and, not! sufficiently’ with 
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things. He would have no special trade schools in London. 
but would provide facilities for boys from the ages of eleven 
or twelve upwards to practise with tools for working in wood 
to commence with, and afterwards in metal—not with a view 
to any specialized course, but rather to give them instruction 
which might be applicable to a group of trades. He urged that 
a boy should have sufficient training in drawing to enable him to 
sketch any common object, and if he were remaining at school 
till fifteen he should take up mechanical drawing, which would 
enable him to sketch a tool or a piece of machinery, and ultim- 
ately lead him to drawing it to scale. He was thoroughly in 
accord with Miss Bulcraig in advocating that the humanistic 
side of training should not be neglected. 

Mr. Hit thought it was time they took into consideration 
the demands of business men and the public generally. They 
had hundreds of parents keeping their children in the secon- 
dary schools and then, towards the end of the sixteen years 
of age, getting nervous and dissatisfied and sending them to 
special institutions where they demanded and paid for voca- 
tional education in its narrow sense, and missed that char- 
acter training which was aimed at in the ordinary school. 
Why should they not be kept in the schools and receive that 
training which the parents felt it was necessary they should 
have for their success in life, and at the same time maintain 
the traditions of the school and complete their education? It 
had been said that the choice of a vocation should not be made 
as early as fifteen, but he thought that with the majority of 
parents and children the future occupation was decided at the 
ago of fifteen or sixteen at the outside. 


The Rev. J. H. Brown said that if ever there was a time 
for broadening education it was now. If children were obliged 
to leave school at fourteen, it was almost imperative that they 
should make them as far as possible well balanced children, and 
not narrow their education more than they could possibly help. 
He had conducted a high schoo] in India for many vears, teach- 
ing up to matriculation standard. Boys developed there more 
rapidly than in England, and even as early as twelve the 
question of what the boy was going to be came up for con- 
sideration. After what he had seen on his return from India 
he was convinced that they should endeavour to give the boys 
a broader education before they were put into trades. Every- 
thing Mr. Goodenough had said pointed directly towards that. 
For himself, he felt very strongly that the age of twelve wax 
subsolutely too early for vocational training to begin. 

Miss STEVENS agreed with previous speakers that, in the major- 
ity of cases, it was a difficult matter for teachers to find out their 
pupils’ bent. She was occasionally asked by parents to help 
them to solve the question of what their girls were fitted for, 
and they were most grateful for anv help. In some cases this 
help could not be afforded, because the girls were not developed 
sufficiently. Under these circumstances she advised the parents 
to let the girl go along quietly, which would probably mean 
that she would have two years more of general education, one to 
differentiate, and the last year to take special subjects to qualify 
her for the kind of work it was proposed she should take up. 
‘There was no difficulty in turning out any number of typists— 
girls who could take down anything from dictation ; but what 
was wanted was girls with gumption so that you could give 
them a brief note or two which they could expand into a good 
English composition in the form of a letter. Too much could 
not reasonably be expected in the way of balance, steadiness. 
and adaptability, from boys and girls of twelve to fourteen. 

The CHAIRMAN said there were really three different aspects 
from which this subject could be treated, and the discussion had 
obviously taken all those different forms at different times. .\x 
regards the psychological question, whether they believed in 
formal training or not, they must be aware that it was riddled 
through and through with criticism. He did not maintain that 
they should not hold that belief, but they must know they held 
it only on the defensive ; the burden of proof was lying on them 
to show that there was anything in the theory. All experiments 
were decidedly against them. Those who talked about harmon- 
ious developinent of faculties ought to recognize that they were 
old-fashioned. They ought to know they were not talking in 
the vocabulary of to-day. In Boston they had a vocational 
bureau which performed the double function of finding occupa- 


tion for people, and of discovering what occupation they were 
titted for. Now psychologists were modest ; they found how 
often they were wrong. The other day at a conference held on 
the Embankment, Dr. Lewis read a paper which concluded to 
the effect that what he had set out to prove was found not to 
be true; he had found the opposite to what he had expected. 
Now, they were continually finding that sort of thing in psy- 
chology. At the bureau in Boston they were really working 
out a mode of determining and categorizing with regard to 
their pupils. Another side of the question, and not the least 
important, was the economic—what became of their pupils when 
they were turned out into the world. As to there being too 
many tailors or too many cabinet-makers he thought that the 
law of demand and supply would have something to say with 
regard to the selection of occupation. As vocational education 
developed they would have greater power of knowledge because 
they would have a larger basis on which to judge. He did not 
think there was any real antagonism between the humanistic 
side aid the vocational. He was convinced that the old Greek 
ideal of education for leisure was really as true to-day as it was 
in the time of Plato, but they must be able to do their work. 
He considered that the more thoughtful among them would 
recognize that, in doing their work in the true spirit, they were 
really humanizing that work. The real teacher was the one who 
could do his work and find pleasure in it. 


Mr. BRERETON, in replying to the several speakers, said he 
felt that some of his remarks had been entirely misunderstood. 
What he really maintained was that preparation for life and pre- 
paration for livelihood should proceed concurrently. The ideas 
ho had expressed were the result of collective impressions de- 
rived from hundreds of conversations and discussions from time 
to time. When they talked of culture, people only understood 
the expression in terms of literature, Latin and Greek ; but 
there was a cultural side also to engineering, to the arts, and to 
tho sciences. They must not attempt to define culture im a 
narrow sense; it meant the sum total of human activity, 
whether in science, or in art, or in literature. If asked to 
state the main object of vocational education in two or three 
words, it would be this: to prevent the wastage that went on 
as they continued to turn out vear after year into the world 
numbers of young people for whom no places could be found. 
This was what he meant by organizing the selection—viz., to 
tind a place for everybody, as far as possible. A good deal of 
difficulty had been raised about sifting out pupils at twelve 
vears of age, but surely this already existed on a large scale by 
means of examinations. Hitherto they had only sifted them in 
one particular type. Let them have more avenues, not only a 
literary one, but also a constructional one and an artistic one. 
Those summed up the three main divisions into which human 
activity divided itself. He thought that psychologists, and a 
good many teachers, agreed that the literary faculties appeared. 
at a comparatively late period in the development of the race, 
and were much more difficult to forecast in a child than were 
the artistic or constructional faculties. If a child were going 
to be an artist he would give evidence of the bent at the age 
of twelve ; one would not have to wait till he was sixteen to 
discover his artistic powers. Constructional or artistic ability 
came to the surface long before the literary. With regard to 
the question of the relative values of subjects, he put it to them, 
as practical teachers, whether a syllabus in mechanics for a man 
who was going to bea plumber would be the same as for the man 
who was going to be a Senior Wrangler? He expressed his grat- 
itude to Mr. Goodenough for relating the really valuable experi- 
ment carried on by the Gas Light & Coke Company, and he only 
wished they had heard more of the planting out of the children 
afterwards. That “sandwich” system was one of the best 
possible systems for carrying on the education of the child con- 
currently with giving him an insight into practical work: it 
was a system which was being very largely adopted in many of 
the vocational schools in America. With regard to Mr. Dainau’s 
reference to the Shoreditch School, as a matter of fact, all the 
boys from that school found places in the world when they were 
ready for them. The type of education under notice was 
a combination of the general and the special, so that those 
boys were really “handy men.” Thyyshad an all-round ability 
and, therefore, if they were.thrown, out-of one)particular calling 
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they were fitted to take up another. That was the great point 
about vocational education, properly understood. Throughout 
the Middle Ages all education was originally intended as tech- 
nical preparation for the Church, the Law, or Medicine. As to 
responsibility for a boy being put into a wrong category, it 
would be soon found out. and the boy would, perhaps, lose a 
year, but he could then be put into another category. At pre- 
sent a large number ot boys were put into the wrong category 
because the right one was not there to put them into. He was 
glad that one speaker had insisted on education being a pre- 
paration for a group of callings. Ultimately they would have, 
no doubt, many types of schools, and if they began, first of all, 
as had been well said, by giving the boys an all-round training, 
they would be pretty certain that these boys would find places 
without much difficulty. With regard to trade schools in Lon- 
don, the County Council had taken the precaution of forming 
advisory committees composed of an equal number of County 
Council members and of representatives of trade unions and 
employers’ unions, and these people were going to advise them 
on several large subjects. They had already one for printing 
and the allied trades. emploving some 30.000 persons in London, 
another for the silversmiths’ trade, and another for the furnish- 
ing trade, and they had recently formed another for the 
tailoring trade. The advantage of these Committees was, that 
the members were nominated by their different associations, to 
which they were responsible, and did not consist merely of a 
certain number of “tame” workmen or “tame” employers 
brought on to the committee. And, moreover, these people would 
prevent any trade from being swamped with too many of one 
particular sort of workmen. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Brereton concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 


ORAL TEACHING OF LATIN. 


CRITICISMS BY SCOTTISH TEACHERS. 


AT a meeting of the Classical Association of Scotland held 
{March 11) at Marischal College, Aberdeen, Prof. Harrower, 
President, in the chair, Mr. C. H. Milne, Rector of Arbroath 
High School, submitted the report of the deputation (consisting 
of Mr. D. M. Andrew, Rector of Hamilton Academy, and himself) 
who visited Perse Grammar School, Cambridge, in order to 
examine into the working of the system of classical teaching 
there. They submitted a copy of the lower and higher grade 
leaving certificate papers to Dr. Rouse, who, after examining the 
lower grade Latin paper, replied, “ My boys could not touch it, 
and if we had been troubled with examinations we could not 
have accomplished what we have done.” The written work of 
the Perse pupils did not, on the whole, compare favourably with 
that of Scottish advanced pupils; and, further, they were con- 
vinced that in the junior forms it had been found impossible to 
attain such a degree of accuracy as was indispensable to 
success ina written examination, which was perhaps the most 
valuable element in the training afforded by the teaching of the 
classics in Scotland in the past, and which, as it seemed to them, 
must remain the most stable foundation on which a scholarly 
superstructure might rest. Dr. Rouse’s work seemed to be 
most admirable in the two highest forms. The enthusiasm of 
the pupils was abundantly evident. Their keen interest and 
rapt attention, their eagerness to teach each other, as it were, 
and to learn each from his fellows made a very favourable 
impression on both of them. An element of brightness and 
vivacity was undoubtedly imparted by Dr. Rouse’s methods, the 
lesson partaking of the nature of an animated conversation 
rather than a sustained and studious discipline. While they 
were of opinion that the adoption of the system in its entirety 
would be unsuitable in the vastly different circumstances in 
which Scottish secondary schools are placed, they also held that 
their present methods would gain by an infusion of something 
of the spirit which animated Dr. Rouse and his pupils, and that 
for the average boy much of the teaching of Latin and Greek, 
which at present repelled by its vigorous and laborious discipline, 
might attract and engage his willing attention. To the main 
question, whether there should be any drastic displacement of 
the methods of classical teaching which, in Scotland at least, 
bad been abundantly vindicated by results, they answered un- 
hesitatingly in the negative. 

Mr. D. M. Andrew said he could not help feeling that in the 
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early stages at least this purely oral method of teaching the 
classics was not productive of sound results. He did not think 
that grammar, taken up incidentally and by the way, led to 
sound and accurate scholarship later on, and in the written 
exercises of the pupils some bad grammatical mistakes were to 
be traced to this insufficient grounding in grammar. In the 
finished products the system showed to very great advantage. 
The elements of zest, keenness, and brightness in the classes 
they regarded as a very important one indeed, because if the 
classical lesson was so absorbingly interesting to the pupils ìt 
must be that the system must be doing good. They felt that. 
strongly, and they were not inclined to condemn the system 
which in the senior classes was productive of such good results 
in the way of oral expression and exquisitely Sani pie bauer ae ii 
But there were difficulties in the way of the introduction of the 
system into Scotland. He said this in no derogatory spirit nor 
to make any reflection upon the qualifications of the Scottish 
teachers, but he must say, speaking for himself, that he should 
find it very difticult, almost impossible, to start teaching oral 
Latin as Dr. Rouse taught it. It would call for careful training 
in the first place, and it would postulate on the part of teachers 
a scholarship of a quality which was certainly not universal 
among the teachers of Scotland. 

Mr. Morland Sin:pson (Aberdeen Grammar School) said his: 
view was that the chief factor in the success of the method was 
not the system, but Dr. Rouse himself. He did not think that 
the system was possible in Scottish conditions, nor did he think, 
if it were possible to a greater extent than it was, that it would 
be desirable to introduce it at the present day. 

Dr. Heard (Fettes College, Edinburgh) expressed himself as 
a disbeliever in Dr. Rouse’s method, and he agreed that the 
merit of the system was very largely due to Dr. Rouse’s own 
personality. 

In the course of further discussion, the speakers generally 
corroborated the views of the report. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


The French Revolution: a Political History, 1789-1804. By 
A. Aulard, Professor of Letters at the University of Paris. 
Translated from the French of the third edition, with a 
Preface, Notes, and Historical Summary by Bernard Miall. 
In 4 vols. (8s. 6d. net each. Fisher Unwin.) 

The French Revolution, in Prof. Aulard’s view, “ consists of 
the Declaration of Rights, drafted in 1789 and completed in 
1793, and the attempts to realize that declaration”; while “ the- 
Counter-Revolution consists in the attempts made to prevent 
the French from acting in conformity with the principles of the 
Declaration of Rights—that is to say, according to reason eluci- 
dated by history.” He hopes that his work will have contributed 
to dissipate what he regards as a dangerous ambiguity—the con- 
fusion of “a political, social, and rational ideal, which French- 
men have attempted partially to realize,” “either with its appli- 
cation, often incoherent so far as it was effected, or with the 
events provoked by the very enemies of that ideal with a view to. 
abolishing or obscuring it.” The distinction is, of course, a very 
real one, and one that 1s very apt to be ignored; at the same 
time, the action and reaction of events and the interlacing of 
conflicting elements cannot be neglected by the historian. It is 
the excrescences that are not to be attributed to the Revolution ;. 
and censure is not to be applied at random or on ingenious 
selection of objectionable points, but on a fair consideration of 
facts in their actual setting. Prof. Aulard has put into these 
volumes the substance of more than twenty years research, and 
certainly his book may be considered, as he wishes it to be con- 
sidered, ‘‘a model of the application of the historical method to 
the study of a period disfigured by passion and by legend.” 

It is to be kept in mind that the work is “a political history.” 
It makes no attempt to tell the complete story of the Revolution + 
that must be found in some good history of the period ; but, for- 
the political developments, Prof. Aulard’s volumes are indispen- 
sable companions to the ordinary history. Military, financial, 
and diplomatic history he leaves aside; he is concerned solely 
with such facts as have had direct and manifest influence upon 
the political evolution. 

Political institutions, the rule by property suffrage, and the rule of the 
Monarchy; universal suffrage; the, Constitution-of 1793; the revo- 

(Continued on page 172.) 
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BLACKIE’S LIST. 


BLACKIE’S CAUSAL GEOGRAPHIES. 


ee Treated, 


By H. SNAPE. M.A., 
Senior English Master, King Edward VII's School, Shettield. 


Now Ready. BUBOPB. Price 2s. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
STRUCTURAL—PH YSICAL—COMPARATIVE. 
A TEXT-BOOK FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS. 


By J. W. GREGORY. D.So., F.B.8.. 
Professor of Geology in Glasgow "University. 


With an entirely new Series of 22 Coloured Maps. 6s. net. 


PHYSICAL AND STRUCTURAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By J. W. GREGORY, D.Sco., F.B.S. 


Being the Introductory Portion of the Complete Book, issued separately to 
meet the convenience of many who have asked for it. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE ON MODERN LINES. 


A FIRST ENGLISH COURSE. 


By PRANK JONES, B.A., 
Assistant Master, King Ed ward's School, Aston Birmingham ; Lecturer in 
English at the Birmingham and Midland Institute : 
Joint Author of Scorr and JongEs’s LATIN COURSE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


THE WARWICK 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Prof. HBEFORD, Litt.D. The best and most widely 
used edition of Shakespeare for School purposes. 


Price 1s. and 1s. 64. 


This Series is in use in the following leading Schools and Colleges, among 
very many others :— 


Eton Coll The Charterhouse. Wellington College. 
Harrow School. Newnham College. Live l College 
St. Paul’s School. Girton College. Dulwich Coll 
Rugby SchooL Marlborou college. peony nurse Co 
B College. Rossall oa bury College. 
n College. Malvern College School. 
Merchant Taylors Winchester. ege. Renton School. 


City of London School. Shrewsbury School. Bradford Gram. School. 


A COMBINED COURSE OF 
LITERARY READING AND 
COMPOSITION. 


Tllustrated from Famons Pictures. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
Edited and arranged by LEWIS MARSH, M.A. (Cantab.), late 
Exhibitioner of Emmanual College; Assistant Master in the City of London 
tchool; and Special Instructor n eaen Tanguages to the London County 
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A PREPARATORY COURSE OF 
LITERARY READING AND 
COMPOSITION. 


Illustrated fiom Famons Paintings. 


Edited and arranged by LEWIS MARSH, M.A.. ear Plaster in the 
City of London School. Crown "Bvo, cloth, 18. 


WORDS : 


THEIR ORIGIN AND USE. 


A Correlated Scheme of Spelling, Derivation, Dictation, and Composition. By 
. W. CHAMBERS and A. J. KER, Northfield Boys’ School, West 
Ealing, ‘Londen. In Two Books, 8a. each. 


THE PLAIN TEXT SHAKESPEARE. 
THE GREATER PLAYS. TEXT ONLY. NO NOTES. 


The text follows the well-known JUNIOR SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE, omitting 
everything undesirable in Srey Tonn Strongly bound in cloth. 
ice 


GRADUATED EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. 


By H. BENDALL, M.A., Assistant Secretary, I.A.H.M. 1s. net. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 
BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 


Messrs. BELL’S BOOKS. 


Messrs. BAKER and BOURNDB’S 
NEW WORK. 


READY AT EASTER 


Crown 8vo. With or without Answers, 2s. 6d. 


A NEW 
GEOMETRY. 


By W. M. BAKER, M.A., 
and A. A. BOURNE, M.A. 
Uniform with “ A Student’s Arithmetic” by the same authors. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 


BELL’S 
SIMPLIFIED LATIN TEXTS. 
Edited by 8. E. WINBOLT, M.A., Christ’s Hospital, Horsham. 
Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 1s. 6d. each. 


FIRST VOLUMES. Ready immediately. 
CAESAR’S INVASIONS OF BRITAIN. 
LIVY’S SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. 
SIMPLE SELECTIONS FROM CICERO’S LETTERS. 


CAESAR’S FIFTH CAMPAIGN. (From ‘De Bello 
Gallico,” Book V.) 


BELL’S HISTORY READERS 
ON THE CONCENTRIC METHOD. 
NOW READY. COMPLETING THE SERIES. 
Book III.— For Senior Classes. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By A. McKitxram, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Makers of History.” Crown 8vo, with numer- 
ous Illustrations, 2s. 


“Covers our history from Roman times to the Accession of George V. 
Tt is well illustrated with reproductions of pictures, manuscripts, 
architecture, and sculpture, and the arsed: are clear.’ Meade Post. 


PRACTICAL E 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY. 


By FREDERICK KEEBLE, Sc.D., Professor of Botany and Dean 
of the Faculty of Science at University College, Reading ; 
assisted by M. C. Rayner, B.Sc., Lecturer in Botany at 
University College, Reading. Crown 8vo, with num%srous 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. [Bell's Science Series. 

The purpose of this book is to provide students and teachers 
with an outline of the experimental investigations on which our 
knowledge of the physiology of plants is based. It covers the 
necessary ground for a biological course in nature study, in 
the higher classes in schools, and for the first year class in the 
university. 


London: G. BELL & SONS, Limited, 


York House, Portugal Street, W.O. 
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lutionary government ; the Constitution of the year III [1795]; the 
Constitution of the year VIII [1799]; the flux of ideas which prepared, 
established, and modified these institutions ; the parties ; their tendencies 
and their quarrels ; the great currents of opinion ; the revolutions of public 
feeling: the elections ; plebiscites; the revolt of the new spirit against 
the spirit of the past, of new forces against the forces of the ancien régime, 
of the lay mind against the clerical, of the rational principle of free 
examination against the catholic principles of authority—in these things 
more especially consista the political life of France. 


Prof. Aulard is quite aware of the danger of abstracting one 
element from a complete whole: but the danger can be avoided 
when the limit is distinctly borne in mind, and some such 
difficulty is always encountered in the writing of history by 
reason of its essential complexity. The author must indeed take 
account of the results of military movements, financial expedients, 
aand diplomatic ruses, but he may safely in most cases treat the 
details as irrelevant to his purpose. A complete treatment of 
the Revolution—military, social, economic, &c.—with the thor- 
-oughness that Prof. Aulard has applied to the political aspects, 
is manifestly beyond the physical powers of a single scholar. 
It is for the reader to observe the author's conditions. 

The aim of Prof. Aulard, then, is “to write the political 
history of the Revolution from the point of view of the origin 
and the development of Democracy and Republicanism ”—“ to 
‘show how the principles of the Declaration of Rights were, 
between 1789 and 1804, put into operation by the institutions of 
the time, or interpreted by speeches, by the press, by the policies 
of the various political parties, and by the manifestations of 
public opinion ”"—to narrate the vicissitudes of the two essential 
principles of the Revolution, namely, the principle of the equality 
of rights and the principle of national sovereignty. The treat- 
ment falls naturally into four divisions: (1) from 1789 to 1792, 
the period of origins—the period of the formation of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties under a constitutional monarchy 
‘by a property-owners’ suffrage ; (2) from 1792 to 1795, the period 
of the Democratic Republic; (3) from 1795 to 1799, the period 
of the Bourgeois Republic; and (4) from 1799 to 1809, the 
period of the Plebiscitary Republic; that is to say, of the Con- 
sulate. The last of these four periods may seem to be alien to 
the scope of the history, seeing that the coup d'état of the 18th 
of Brumaire (November 9, 1799) opened up a period during 
which the development of the principles of 1789 was countered 
and arrested—a period of general reaction. But the arrest was 
not immediate: “ gradually only, and progressively, half-elabo- 
rated, the State politic fashioned in conformity with the ideas of 
the eighteenth century was abolished as regards essential in- 
stitutions and replaced by a new form of government archaic 
both in spirit a in tendency ; replaced by a species of military 
and religious tyranny.” Accordingly, it is well to add a sketch 
of the workings of this slow and provisional disappearance of 
‘the principles whose origin and vicissitudes are detailed in the 
preceding three divisions of the work. 

It is quite superfluous to praise the enormous industry of 
Prof. Aulard in ransacking the sources of this important history, 
or his skilful selection of the really essential pièces justicatives, or 
his assiduity in marking precisely the connexions in the political 
chain unrolled. So far his work is masterly. Whether his 
political and historical judgment on men and events is always 
trustworthy is another question. Has not a feeling of an- 
tagonism to Napoleon prevented him from realizing adequately 
the exceptional intellectual power of that extraordinary man, 
and the consequences that flow from that insuperable fact ? 
Granted his ambition, arbitrariness, shiftiness, ruthlessness, and 
so forth, his penetration, industry, comprehensiveness, &c., stand 
out conspicuously beyond the qualities of any other man of the 
‘time, and appear to deserve more consideration than Prof. 
Aulard seems willing to admit. This weakness in psychology 
touches somewhat the politica] estimates involving Napoleon. 
When the feeble and strident conspirators of Bernadotte’s staff 
-abusively placarded “this bastard abortion of Corsica” and 
silly nonsense about “this Republican pigmy” for his “ con- 
duct of Vendémiaire,” a foot-note explains the latter reference: 
‘when he deserted the Army of Egypt to return to France.” 
The return of Napoleon was clearly open to that interpretation, 
and “on disait tont haut qu'il se sauvait lâchement”; but, 
though personal motives no doubt entered largely into his 
decision, there is too much to be said on the other side to allow 
us to be content with a simple assertion of his heartless selfish- 
ness on this occasion. We are not told that the Government 
brought him to book for it, or that Kléber was not equal to the 
command. Again, Prof. Aulard says that Napoleon sent the 


best of the Army of Rhine to fight and to die in San Domingo 
because he was alarmed at its preservation of the pure Republican 
spirit of the year II. Dr. Holland Rose has sufficiently shown 
the weakness of this allegation. Such judgments, however, are 
subject to the reader’s independent criticism. The real value of 
the work lies in its production and marshalling of facts. 

The translator has prefixed to each volume a full chronological 
summary of events and biographical notes on the more important 
men of each period, as well as occasional foot-notes of explana- 
tion. These additions will be found extremely useful. But why 
does he uniformly write senatus consultus ? 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS AND DIFFERENTIAL FORMS. 


(1) The Fundamental Theorems of the Differential Calculus. By 
W. H. Young, Sc.D., F.R.S. (2) Invariants of Quadratic 
Differential Forms. By J. Edmund Wright, M.A. (2s. 6d. 
net each. Cambridge University Press.) 

These are respectively No. ll and No. 9 of the excellent series of 
“ Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics and Mathematical Physics,” 
now in course of issue under the able direction of Mr. J. G. 
Leathem, M.A., and Mr. E. T. Whittaker, M.A., F.R.S. Ina 
combined notice of the two “ Tracts ” it seems preferable, from 
the point of view of natural sequence, to mention them in the 
above order, though each of them is to be regarded as complete 
in itself and independent in its scheme. A glance at the titles of 
the “ Tracts ” that have already appeared suffices to convey very 
clearly the general aim of the various authors — namely, to 
demonstrate in a manner that leaves little or no doubt as to its 
rigid validity the first principles on which the several branches 
of mathematics under consideration ultimately depend. Some 
of the * Tracts ” are general, others special, in character ; but all 
give evidence of strenuous effort to sift the material thoroughly. 

Dr. Young’s “ Fundamental Theorems of the Differential Cal- 
culus ” fully upholds the approved method of research detailed 
above. “Rigidity of proof and novelty of treatment” are the 
avowed desiderata ; nevertheless the simpler, if older, lines of 
argument, when such are available, are not set aside without 
substantial reason for their rejection in favour of more recently 
developed instruments of investigation; a single instance must 
suffice—namely, the method of discussing a differential coefficient 
which is not a continuous function. Here the calculus becomes 
essentially involved in the comparatively modern Theory of 
Functions, and an adequate discussion entails some use of the 
theory of “sets of points,” in which Dr. Young is a known expert. 
The reader’s genera] acquaintance with the theory will be found 
to be sufficient, and a useful appendix is attached to the “ Tract,” 
containing a summary of the definitions and results distinctly 
required in the course of the preceding text. 

Turning our attention now to the latter of the “ Tracts ” before 
us, it is to be noted that Just a year has passed since the mathe- 
matical world sustained a serious loss owing to the lamented 
death of its able author, the late Mr. J. E. Wright, M.A. In the 
present brief treatise the writer discussed, in accordance with a 
most interesting plan of treatment, the subject of “ Invariants of 
Quadratic Differential Forms.” The theory is one which has 
been approached from divers standpoints by various authors: 
(1) by Christoffel, followed principally by Ricci and Levi-Civita ; 
(2) by Lie; and (3) by Maschke. The method adopted by 
Christoffel appears to have been the most productive, and an 
outline of it forms the main theme of the text; special chapters 
have, however, been devoted to the second and third methods, 
and there is, moreover, a short survey of the history of the sub- 
ject, which is of great interest, more especially as it indicates the 
contributions to the theory by some mathematicians of the 
present day whose names are well known and familiar. 


THe Book oF THE TOWN. 


Town Study. Suggestion for a Course of Lessons preliminary 
to the Study of Civics. By M. M. Penstone. (As. 6d. 
National Society.) 

To the deep regret of all that knew her and her career, Miss 
Penstone died on December 27 last. From 1882 to 1905 she took 
an active and prominent part in the educational work of the 
Home and Colonial School Society. first as a member of the sta‘t 
of the Training College, and afterwards in the secondary depart-- 
ment, with charge both of the school und of the training o; 
students at Highbury Hill House. On the amalgamation of the 
Society with the National) Froebel OU miom in 1894, she was 
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elected a representative of the Society on the Board of Gover- 
nors ; and, when she ceased to be an officer of the Society in 
1905, she was invited to remain as a co-opted member. Her 
work on committees and he: assistance as an examiner were 
highly appreciated. In her later years she was a copious and 
esteemed contributor to the School Guardian. and it was in the 
columns of our contemporary that the present work first ap- 
peared in an attractive series of articles. She was also a mem- 
ber of the Council of the Teachers’ Guild, and she lectured 
occasionally for the Froebel Society and for the London County 
Council. She leaves to her friends the memory of signal devo- 
tion to educational work, a teaching faculty bright and inspir- 
ing, a cultivated and engaging literary style, and, the basis of 
all, a large nature assiduously trained and directed to combat 
ignorance and evil. 

The articles collected in the present volume are the outcome 
of deliberate thoughtfulness. and the matter is disposed and 
handled with the freshness and lucidity that betoken prolonged 
and earnest meditation on the subjects. The author noted that 
“the larger number of our children of school age is cast in a 
town,” and set herself to turn to account for education the en- 
vironment thus preseribed by the social distribution, Thus she 
was led to offer a series of studies on the main features of town 
life—the parish church, the market, shops, roads and streets, 
railways, waterways, harbours and docks, sanitary arrange- 
ments, lighting and water supply, courts and police and prisons, 
barracks, workhouses, schools, post offices and telegraphs and 
telephones, banks and municipal institutions, and so forth--- 
with preliminary suggestions of aims, methods, and helps to- 
wards realization. The “Suggestions” of the text form an 
admirable basis, and leave to the teacher plenty of scope for 
“viviftving the necessarily bare outlines here given by constant 
reference to local examples and conditions.” The volume ap- 
peals not only to teachers and school children, but to citizens 
generally. It is produced in a convenient and agreeable form. 
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GBENBRAL NOTICES. 


CLASSICS. 


Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul. By T. G. Tucker, 
Litt.D. Camb., Hon. Litt.D. Dubl., Professor of Classical Philo- 
logy in the University of Melbourne. (12s. 6d. net. Macmiilan.) 

The volume is a companion work to Prof. Tucker’s ‘“ Life in Ancient 

Athens.” Practically, indeed, it is an account of life in Rome, though 
there is a sketch of the Empire, its extent, communications, administra- 
tion and taxation, &c., and a special chapter giving a brief survey of 
the provinces. Prof. Tucker, believing with Dr. Warde Fowler ‘that 
the one great hope for classical learning and education lies in the 
interest which the unlearned public may be brought to feel in ancient 
life and thought.” fixes on the period about ap. 64, because ‘‘ for the 
general reader there is, perhaps, no period in the history of the ancient 
world which is more interesting.’’ St. Paul has little to do with the matter 
—directly, at least—but, anyhow, he ‘ was journeying about the Roman 
world in the interval between his first and second imprisonments in the 
capital,’’ and it is well to take the opportunity to set right such persons 
as ‘‘entertain the most erroneous notions concerning Gallio or Festus, 
concerning Roman justice, Roman taxation, or Roman moral or religious 
attitudes.” The author is not far from the truth when he says that 
‘t the Roman attitude towards the carly Christians was partly that of a 
modern Government towards Nihilists and partly that of a generation 
or two ago to a blend of extreme Radical with extreme Atheist” ; but 
this subject has been very carefully explored by Dr. E. G. Hardy. 
The main business of the book is to instruct the reader as to the general 
political and social conditions, to lead him through the Imperial city, 
explaining what is to be seen—the buildings, the mode of life, the fur- 
niture of the houses, the education of the children, the business of a 
military career, the religion of the State and of the individual, philo- 
nophy, art, and so forth. Very fine chapters are those describing the 
social day of a Roman. aristocrat, life in the middle and lower classes, 
and the lot of a Roman woman. Prof. Tucker has full command of the 
materials, and he has the gift of imaginative realization and presenta- 
tion. The maps and plans and the 124 illustrations materially add to 
the value of the work. The book ought to be placed in the school 
library. It will be conned with zest and to great profit. 


A Companion to Latin Studies. Edited for the Syndics of the Cambridge 
University Press by John Edwin Sandys, Litt.D., F.B.A., &., 
Fellow of St. John’s College and Public Orator in the University of 
Cambridge. 188. net. (Cambridge University Press.) 

This volume corresponds in general plan to the “ Companion to Greek 

Studies ” (1905), and aims at supplying within iteelf ‘‘ such information 
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HOW FAMOUS PEOPLE RENEW THEIR ENERGIES. 


REMARKABLE TESTIMONY. 


Never was life so strenuous as now. Every one acknow- 
ledges it—the famous and the non-famous. The famous feel 
it most, for the strain to obtain a foremost place and keep it 
is universally recognized. They, however, have a great advan- 
tage over the less notable members of the community, for 
their friendly intercourse with the prominent physicians en- 
ables them to hear at the earliest moment of the best means 
science has discovered to renew the energy, nerve force, and 
vitality they have consumed in their work. 

In consequence, they are all taking Sanatogen, the ideal 
tonic food and revitalizing agent, to whose merits over fourteen 
thousand physicians have attested in writing, while practically 
every medical man prescribes it. 

The most eminent representatives of every profession have 
sent voluntary testimonials recording the wonderful results 
obtained from Sanatogen in renewing their energics when they 
have been over-worked or run down. From among the most 
recent the following have been chosen to give some idea of 
the merits of the preparation :— 


Lorp RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, the Sculptor and Historian, 
writes: 
“ Hammerfield, Penshurst, Kent. 
“I feel it only due to the benefit conferred on my general 
health by Sanatogen to write and inform those interested in that 
wonderful medicine that it has done me far more good than all 
the waters of Bath and Harrogate.” 


Cottam So 


Mr. Even Pui.urotts, the well known Writer, says: 
| “ Torquay. 
“ Sanatogen appears to be of real value to the brain worker, a 
useful food and tonic combined. I can give it high praise from 


personal experience.” 
(ae PL.20,, Iu 


Mr. Marsuaitt Hawt, K.C., M.P., writes: 
“3 Temple Gardens, London, E.C. 
“ I think it only right to say that I have tried Sanatogen, and 
T believe it to be a most excellent food.” 


Ain lau Shall 


A 


Mr. C. B. Fry, the famous Cricketer, writes : 
‘“*Glenbourne Manor, West End, Hants. 
‘“Sanatogen is an excellent tonic food in training, especially 
valuable in nervous exhaustion, to which men who undergo 


severe training are liable.” 


Considering this evidence, can anyone suffering from de- 
pletion of the mental, nervous, or physical forces, afford te 
forego the advantages he cannot fail to derive from Sanatogen, 
which, by the way, is also largely used in royal circles where 
the strain of life is no less felt than among humbler people? 

Sanatogen can be obtained of all chemists, price 1s. 9d. to 
9s. 6d. An interesting booklet will be sent, tee free, on appli- 
cation to the Sanatogen Co., 12 Chenies Street, London, W.C., 
to all mentioning the Educational Times. 

A free sample of Sanatogen will also be sent to those who. 
enclose two penny stamps to cover postage. 

[apv 
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(apart from that contained in historien and grammars) as would be most 
useful to the student of Latiu literature.” An enormous quantity of 
matter, contributed by five-and-twenty scholars, is digested in ten 
chapters under the following headings :—'1) Geography and Ethnology 
of Italy, (2) Fauna and Flora, (3. History, (4) Religion and Mythology, 
(5) Private Antiquities, (6) Public Antiquities, (7) Art, (8) Literature, 
:9) Epigraphy, Paheography, Textual Criticism, (10) Language, Metre, 
History of Scholarship. Each chapter is divided under more or fewer 
heads. The chapter on Public Antiquities, for example, consists of no 
less than sixteen articles, some of them of considerable extent. It in- 
cludes ‘‘a full description of the development of the Roman constitution, 
a review of Roman law adapted to the requirements of classical students, 
together with articles on Finance and Population and Orders of Society, 
on Colonies, on the Municipal and Provincial Systems (with a survey of 
all the Roman provinces), on Industry and Commerce, on Roads and 
Travel, on Measures, Weights, and Money, on the Army and Navy 
(with a historical sketch of the rise of Roman sea power), and, finally, 
on Public Games and on Theatres.” This indicates the large compre- 
hensiveners of the work. The contributors are nearly all acknowleded 
experts in their several departments; where, however, it was regarded 
as necessary that a subject should be treated by an eminent classic in 
view of the aim of the work to meet the needs of the ordinary classical 
student the article should have been revised by an expert. The section 
on Law, for example, now and again lacks grasp and precision. There 
are two maps (Ancient Rome and the Roman Forum) and 141 illustra- 
tions. Asa whole, it is a magnificent work. 


MATHEMATICS. 

(1) Kinfuhrung in die Theorie der partiellen Differentialgleichungen. By 
Prof. Dr. J. Horn. M.11. (2) Theorie des Potentials und der 
Kugelfunktionen, I Band. By Prof. Dr. A. Wangerin. M. 6.60. 
(Leipzig : Goschen.) 

Both publications belong to the well known Schubert Library of 
Mathematical Text-Books. The fact that the first mentioned of the 
works forming the subject of this brief notice is No. LX of the series, 
whilst the other stands only slightly higher on the list of the volumes 
constituting it, is a sufficient proof of the useful work achieved by, 
nnd the undoubted favour accorded to, the library as a whole. Dr. 
Horn’s treatise is connected with two of the earlier texts issued as mem- 
pers of the set ; both of these, however, deal with ‘“ ordinary ” differential 
equations. As regards the closeness of the investigation to which the 
theory is submitted, Dr. Horn's treatment of partial differential equa- 
tions will be found to be fuller than that met with in treatises on 
ilifferential and integral calculus ; on the other hand, it does not aim at 
the minuteness of detail which necessarily characterizes theses on special 
rections of the subject. Of Dr. Wangerin’s work we have the first 
#olume only before us. Suffice it to say it is occupied with a mathe- 
matical theme of great interest and of fundamental importance —namely, 
the theory of potential, and that both the present volume and the com- 
plete treatise will form, without doubt, a very useful and valuable con- 
tribution to the mathematics of the subject. 


„In Elementary Treatise on Conie Sections by the Methods of Co-ordinate 
Geometry. By Charles Smith, M.A., Master of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. (7s. 6d. Key, by the Author, 10s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

This work has been well known and esteemed for a long time, and has 
passed through numerons editions with occasional correction. Now the 
whole book has been subjected to a thorough revision, involving many 
;lterations and additions; and a chapter on invariants has been added. 
‘The full working-out of additional illustrative examples will largely tend 
t smooth the path of the student. The work, thus greitly improved, 
i4 entitled to expect a fresh lease of vigorous life. The Key will be 
extremely serviceable. It is judiciously reticent and suggestive, as well 


as informatory. 
SCIENCE. 


+‘ Oxford Medical Publications.” — 4A Manuail of Practical Inorganic 
Chemistry. By A. M. Kellas, B.Sc. Lond., Ph.D. Heid., Lecturer 
on Chemistry at the Middlesex Hospital Medical School, formerly 
Examiner in Chemistry to the Conjoint Board of the Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons. (5s. net. Henry Frowde and Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

The manual “includes preparations and qualitative and quantitative 
analysis, with the rudiments of gas analysis,” and is ‘“‘ specially adapted 
to cover Preliminary and Intermediate University courses and the first 
three Stages of the Syllabus of the Board of Education ’’ It also aims 
at meeting the requirements of medical and pharmaceutical students, 
the methods of preparation of practically all the inorganic compounds in 
the Britirh Pharmacopwia being indicated without interference with the 
general systematic arrangement. The author makes a point of corre- 
lating practical and theoretical work to the utmost. The volume will 
be most helpful to teachers as well as students. There are 51 figures. 


4s University Tutorial Series.”’—Chemistry for Matriculation. By G. H. 
Bailey, D.Sc.Lond., Ph.D.Heid., Lecturer in Chemistry at the 
Victoria University of Manchester, and H. W. Bausor, M.A., late 
Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. (5s. 6d. Clive.) 

The work has been prepared by Mr. Bansor on the basis of Dr. 

Bailey’s ‘‘The New Matriculation Chemistry.’’ The alterations are 


pretty extensive: much has been omitted, and still more new matter has 
been inserted, while the methods of treatment have been considerably 
modified. The fresh additions are chiefly experimental. It is # 
thoroughly good text-book. There are 110 figures. 


Merers. Longman issue an eighteenth edition (1910) of Ganot’s Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Physics, Experimental and Applied, translated by 
E. Atkinson, Ph.D., F.C.S., late Professor of Experimental Science in 
the Staff College, and edited by A. W. Reinold, M.A., F.R.S., late Pro- 
fessor of Physics in the Royal Naval College, Greenwich (15s). The 
revision has been thorough, involving not only a more systematic arrange- 
ment of subjects and chapters, but also the addition of fresh chapters and 
passages upon matters that have come into prominence since the pre- 
ceding edition appeared, and the omission of much that is no longer of 
interest or importance enough to claim space. An excellent treatise, 
quite up to date, with eight coloured plates and maps, and 1,106 
other illustrations. 


Messrs. Blackie publish a second edition of An Introduction to Chemical 
Theory, by Alexander Scott, D.Sc.Edin., Sc.D.Camb., F.R.S. (5s.\ It 
is an able and interesting sketch, addressed to students of ordinary 
capacity, furnished with a fair knowledge of chemical facts and experi- 
ments. The author avoids, as far as may be, all very debatable matter, 
and presents ‘‘the facts rather than the speculations on which chemical 
theory is based.” 


The Third Volume of The Journal of the Municipal School of Technology, 
Manchester—‘‘a Record of Investigations undertaken by members of 
the teaching staff and students of the School ’’—is » substantial col- 
lection of some thirty articles on very diverse scientific subjects, from 
the laws of heat transmission in steam boilers to the colouring matter 
of mummy cloths. The variety and the ability of these articles im- 
pressively testify to the breadth and the depth and the keennese of 
the teaching and study going forward in this great school of technolo- 


gical science. 
‘EDUCATION. 


The Grecians : a Dialogue on Education, By James Elroy Flecker, some- 
time Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, and Student Interpreter 
at Caius College, Cambridge. (28. net. Dent.) 

A slight volume. Three Englishmen meet in foreign parts—two 
scholars on holiday and Mr. Harold Smith, “a young man of elegant 
figure and handsome appearance—indeed, a remarkably splendid young 
man.” They discuss the aim of education, physical training, technical 
training, and true education with remarkable briskness and freedom. 
The author has had more than enough schoolmasterly experience to 
justify a claim to attention. There is not a dull page or paragraph in 
the book, and it is sugyestive rather than dogmatic. 


Messrs. Longman have issued the first number (March 1) of The 
Journal of Experimental Pedagogy and Training College Record, edited (on 
behalf of the Training Col'ege Association) by Prof. J. A. Green (ls. net) 
—‘‘under new direction and a new name.’’ The experimental aspect is 
becoming steadily more and more important. The articles are furnished 
by teachers and investigators of experience ; and the journal will be 
indispensable to all that wish to keep pace with the modern develop- 
ments in this branch of study. We wish it every success. 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin issues a cheap edition of New Light on Ancient 
Egypt, by Sir Gaston Maspero, Member of the Institute, Professor of 
Egyptian Philology and Archeeology at the Collège de France, and 
Director-General of the Service des Antiquités at Cairo (6s. net). The 
translation is by Elizabeth Lee. The work is based on fifteen years’ 
excavation and is written with remarkable literary power. It conveys, 
in very popular form, an excellent impression of the results of recent 
Egyptian discoveries—that is, down to 1908, the date of the first edition. 
“ Excavations, religion, travelx, popular custome. literature, and history 
have each and all furnished me with subjects.’’ It is a volume of absorb- 
ing interest. There are twenty-eight full-page illustrations. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin has also added to “The Modern Travel Series ’’— 
a series of cheap editions of standard works of travel and adventure— 
The Confeasions af a Beachcomber, by E. J. Banfield (5s.). It consists of 
extremely interesting ‘* scenes and incidents in the career of an un- 
professional beachcomber in tropical Queensland.” The second part, 
about one-third of the whole volume, illustrates certain phases of t the 
character of the Australian aboriginal by means of selected anecdotes. 
There is a chart, a frontixpiece, and fifty other illustrations. 


A very wide and hearty welcome is assured for Mr. Fisher Unwins, 
cheap one-volume edition of Zhe Story of Burnt Njal, translated from 
the Icelandic of the Njals Saga by the late Sir George Webbe Dasent, 
D.C.L. (5s. net’. Dasent’s preface has been shortened and the introduc- 
tion has been considerably abridged, and the three appendixes (on the 
Vikings, Queen Gunnhillda, and money and currency in the tenth 
century), as well us the index, have been omitted. Still, here is the 
Saga complete in Dasent’s simple and forcible prose—a ‘‘ narrative of 
elemental natures, of strong passions, and of heroic feats of strength ”’ 
The chronology runs from a.D. 850 to a.b. 1117. The design on the 
cover, by the late James Drummond, R.S.A., combines the chief 
weapons mentioned in the story. There is also a frontispiece depicting 
Gunnar’s refusal to leave home. 
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A popular edition (third impression) of The Story of My Struggles—the 
memoirs of Arminius Vambéry, Professor of Oriental Languayes in the 
University of Budapest—will extend widely a knowledge of the singular 
career of an extraordinary personality (2s. 6d. net, Fisher Unwin). The 
difficulties of his early life, the hardships of his journeys in the Near 
East and in Central Asia, his political experiences at Constantinople and 
in England, and his eventual triumph, will be read with absorbing in- 
terest. There are four illustrations (portraits). 


Mr. John Murray has included in his ‘‘Shilling Library’’ a popular 
edition of Our English Bible, by H. W. Hoare, late of Balliol College, 
Oxford (ls. net). The book first appeared in 1901 under the title of 
‘‘ The Evolution of the English Bible,” and went into a second edition 
in the following year. The present edition has been revised throughout. 
The treatment is in the main uncontroversial, popular, and historical : 
‘+t its aim is to give to each version its appropriate historical setting, and 
by so doing to develop in an unbroken narrative the story of our national 
Bible in close association with the story of our national life.” The 
internal history, though treated as subordinate, has not been overlooked. 
Specimen paves are reproduced from Tyndale’s New Testament of 1525, 
Coverdale’s Bible of 1535, and the Rheims (Douai) New Testament of 
1582. An excellent popular manual of the origin and growth of the 
English Bible. — Also Character: a Book of Noble Characteristics, by 
Samuel Smiles (1s. net.) 


Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. issue a fourteenth edition or impression of 
tt The Cruise of the‘ Cachalot, round the World after Sperm Whales,” by 
Frank T. Bullen, F.R.G.S., First Mate, in a popular form. It narrates 
‘‘ the cruise of a South Sea Whaler from the seaman’s standpoint,” the 
aim being ‘‘ to present to the general reader a simple account of the methods 
employed and the dangers met with in a calling about which the great 
mass of the public knows absolutely nothing.” ‘‘ The matter is entirely 
trustworthy, being compiled from actual observation and experience, and 
in no case at second-hand ” ; and the manner is skilful and attractive. 
“It is immense,” says Mr. Rudyard Kipling —‘‘ there is no other word, 
I’ve never read anything that equals it in its deep-sea wonder and 
mystery.” The volume is well printed and tastefully got up. 


Mexers. Jarrold & Sons publish in their ‘‘ Empire Library ’’ More Tales 
from Tolstoi (1s. net). There are ten interesting tales, admirably trans- 
lated by the late R. Nisbet Bain, who also furnishes an ample biography 
of the author. The volume is clearly printed, and got up in simple 
artistic style. There will be a wide and cordial welcome for Tolstoi’s 
tales in such an authoritative translation and such an agreeable form. 
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FIRST GLANCES. 
ENGLISH Lirerature. 


Browning’s Paracelsus. Edited by Margaret L. Lee, Lecturer in Eng- 
lish Literature at King’s College for Women, University of London, 
and Katharine B. Locock, Associate of King's College for Women. 
3s. 6d. net. Methuen. 

[Extensive introduction, biographical and literary. Glossary of 
proper names appended. | 

Defoe.—Robinson Crusoe, Part I. Edited by Charles Robert Gaston, 
Ph.D. 1s. net. Macmillan (Pocket American and English 
Classics). 

[Brief introduction and notes. ] 

Goldsmith’ The Traveller and the Deserted Village, and Gray’s Elegy. 

Edited by Rose M. Barton, M.A. 6d. Heath (English Classics). 


Kinglake’s Eothen. With Introduction by D. G. Hogarth ; and Notes 
by V. H. Collins. 2s. 6d. Clarendon Press. 
(Introduction discriminating ; notes very useful. ] 


Popes Essay on Criticism. Edited by John Sergeaunt. 2s. Clarendon 
ess 


[Introduction and notes, pointed and scholarly. ] 


Oxford Standard Authors.—(1) Kenilworth (Scott), with forty-seven 
illustrations ; (2) The Vision of Dante, translated by H. F. Cary, 
with 109 illustrations by John Flaxman. 2s. each. Henry Frowde 


(Oxford University Press). 
[Type and get-up excellent. Illustrations liberal. ] 

Tennyson: Fifty Poems, 1830-1864. Edited by J. H. Lobban, M.A., 
2s. 6d. Cambridge University Press. 

[Good literary introduction, and judicious notes.] 

Thackeray: Esmond. Edited by T. C. Snow, M.A., late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, and William Snow, M.A., late Scholar 
of Worcester College, Oxford. With Introduction by George 
Saintsbury. 2s. 6d. Clarendon Press. 

[Introduction literary, historical, and stylistic. Notes full and 
elaborate. Much interesting matter in appendixes. Complete ap- 
paratus. Most useful edition. ] 


FRENCH COMPOSITION. 


Colloquial French, Lessons in, by the Gouin Method. Part II. Edited 
by A. Thouaille, M.A., 
Triibner, & Co. 

{Judicious and thorough treatment. ] 
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aris. ls. net. Kegan Paul, Trench, | West Riding of Yorkshire, County Council of the. 


| 


Conversation and Composition, French, Exercises in. Part II. By 
Gustave Hein, Aberdeen High School for Girls, late Examiner in 
Modern Languages to the University of Aberdeen. 2s. 

(Sixty passages in French, each followed by a series of questions 
on the matter of it, and by au English exercise of retranslation. 
Vocabulary. Very useful. ] 


Exercises on Spiers’s Manual of Elementary French. By Isidore H. B. 
Spiers, French Master at the William Penu Charter School, Phila- 
delphia. 2s. 6d. Ginn. 

[Special attention to the Verb. ] 


Idiomatic Expressions, French, with English Equivalents. By Fred 
Rothwell, B.A. Lond. 2s. 6d. net. Sands. 
[Helpful to students and general readers. ] 


Idioms, French, Progressive. Compiled by R. de Blanchaud, L. és L., 
the Central School, Aberdeen. 1s. Harrap (Modern Language 
Series). 

[Useful Collection. ] 

Lessons in French, First. By P. Banderet and Ph. Reinhard; adapted 
by Grace Sandwith, Dame Associée de |’ Association des Professeurs 
de Francais en Angleterre. 1s. 6d. Harrap (Modern Language 
Series). 

[Readings ; conversational exercises; concurrent grammar; vo- 
cabularies. Good practice. | 


Verb, French, Exercise Book. By Miss C. F. Shearson. 
(Modern Language Series). 
[Specially contrived for written practice.] 


9d. net. Dent 


EpvucatTIon. 


Assistant Mistresses in Public Secondary Schools, Association of. 
Report of twenty-seventh year’s work and of twenty-seventh annual 
meeting. 

Board of Education.—(1) Circular 765, Regulations for Technical Schools, 
&c. (2) Syllabus of the Qualifications required for (a) the Art Class 
Teacher’s Certificate, and (5) the Art Master’s Certificate. ld. 
(3) Statistics of Public Education in England and Wales, Part II, 
Financial Statistics, 1908-9-10. Cd. 5506. ls. Gd. (4) Report 
and Abstracts of Evidence taken before the Departmental Committee 
on the Cost of School Buildings. Cd. 5534. 6d. 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Fifth Annual 
Report of the President and the Treasurer. 
[Part I, current business; Part II, a discussion on the relations 
of the college and the secondary school. } 


Certificate, Preliminary, Guide, 1911-12. 
College. 

Columbia University Bulletin of Information. November, 1910. Annual 
Reports of President and Treasurer to the Trustees, with accompany - 
ing documents. 

[Instructive to University administrators elsewhere. ] 


International Interchange of Students, Association for the. 
Annual Report. 1s. Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 


Johns Hopkins University Circular, No. 1, 1911. Commemoration of 
A. Marshall Elliott (1844-1910) ; Ten Years of Experimental 
Chemistry (1900-10). 


L.C.C.—(1) Report of a Conference on the Teaching of Geography in 
London Elementary Schools. No. 1413. 18.; parcel post, ls. 21. 
(2) Conference of Teachers: Report of Proceedings. No. 1409. 
ls. 6d. ; post free, Is. 9d. (3) Report of the Chief Examiner on 
the Examinations held in November and December, 1910, for the 
award of Junior County Scholarships. No. 1393. 3d. King. 


Oxford Local Examinations. (1) Regulations and Time-tables for the 
Senior, Junior, and Preliminary Examinations in 1912. (2) Natural 
Science and other Schedules for 1912. 


Recreative Evening Schools Association. 


Normal Correspondence 


First 


Finul Report. 


Roma. Corso di Perfezionamento per i licenziati dalle Scuole Normali 
instituto presso la Regia Universiti degli studi di Roma. An- 
nuario (1910-11), compilato per cura del Secretario Dr. A. Bertini 
Calosso. 

The Teachers’ Guild Quarterly. No. 39, March, 1911. 

[‘“ Our New Constitution ” ; ‘+ J. J. Rousseau,” b 
Courthope Bowen ; ‘“‘ Proceedings of the Elucation 
Guild,” No. XVII] 


Then and Now in the Infants’ School: some Reminiscences. By Clara 
E. Grant. Reprinted from Child Life. 34d. Froebel Society, 
4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. . 


University Correspondence College. Matriculation Directory, No. 57, 
January, 1911; with articles on Text-books. 1s. net. 


Handbook of the 
Education Committee. Part II, Higher Education, Section X, 
Scholarships and Exhibitions, 1911. 


the late H. 
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draws out twenty bottles of the wine and replaces it with the same 
MATHBMATICS. quantity of water. He repeats this operation twice more (three times 
in all) ; it is then found, by analysis of the remaining contents of the 
cask, that only enough pure wine is left Id fill fifty bottles, if 
12818. (J. H. Gracr.)—If a system of parallel tangents be drawn | undiluted. What ae capacity rie Hoan ee y se 


to a plane curve, the sum of the radii of curvature at the points of 
contact is zero. 
Solution by Professor NaNnson. 

This follows immediately from the thecrem that the centroid of the 
a (n—1) points of contact of parallel tangents to a curve of order n 
coincides with the centroid of the år (n— 1) intersections of the asymp- 
totes, and therefore does not depend on the common direction of the 
tangents. 

To prove this theorem let the asymptotes, supposed all different, be 
given by u = 0, then the curve is u + krz? = 0. Hence the tangent at 
any point is 

QhreZ + X (u, + kv,2*) + Y (u, 4 kv,2*) + Z (us + kr:2°) = 0. 
Expressing then that the tangent is fixed in direction, we have 
A (u, + krz?) + B (uy + kv,2?) = 0. 
Eliminating y from this and the equation of the curve, we get, say, 
Paz” "o? N Pz" -)-1 +... + Pius = 0, 


where P,, P, clearly do not depend on k. 

Now the abscissa of the centroid of the points of contact is 
— P, /n(n—1) Py. Hence the centroid is the same for all values of ~. 
Taking k = 0, it follows that the centroid of the points of contact is 
also the centroid of the meets of the asymptotes. 


The Arithmetic of Alyebraical Equations: an Illustration of 
Horner’s Method. 
By E. G. B. BERGHOLT, M.A. 


Nearly all of us, however rudimentary the recollections of our alge- 
braical training may be, can still solve a quadratic equation, or extract 
the square root of a given number to any required number of decimal 
places. Few, probably, retain any practical grip of the complicated 
rule that was taught us at school for extraction of the cube root; 
almost none, I suppose, could tackle the extraction of the fifth root. 

The evaluation, to any required number of decimal places, of the 
roots of agiven cubic, biquadratic, or quintic equation with numerical 
coefficients is connected in the minds of the majority with a shadowy 
and speculative subject, known as the ‘‘ Theory of Equations,” with 
which we once had a nodding acquaintance. It seems a far cry from 
such almost metaphysical considerations to the ‘‘ sweet simplicity ’’ of 
the square root. Yet there is, in fact, only one simple general rule 
applicable to the solution of all the foregoing problems, which are mere 
matters of arithmetic, and are none of them, when properly explained 
and grasped, at all different in method or principle from the easy task 
of finding (say) the length of side of a squarecourt two hundred square 
yards in area. 

Question: What is the price of eggs per thousand when the sale of 
three more for a shilling would make them 12s. 6d. per thousand 
cheaper ? _ 

If x be the price of the thousand eggs in shillings, the equation for 
determining x will be found to be 

6x? — 75x — 25000 = 0. 
Solving by the usual book-rule, we should find, for the positive root, 
x = 5), (75 + v (605625)], 
which may be evaluated by the rule for extraction of the square root. 

But the easier method is to evaluate the root of the equation 

directly from its coefticients-— 


6 | — 75 —25000 |711 
| +345 —850 
165 | 
PR a ee 
' 9771 ' —7900 
7770 
[|] N E AE 
| 9976 —124 
| 


7782 | 


—— 


It is unnecessary to add further ciphers, as we may obtain three 
more figures by ‘‘ contracted division ’’— 
7782 ) 124 ( 016 
46 
Answer: 71°1016... or £3. 11s. 1d. per thousand to the nearest 


enny. 
i If ae equation be a cubic, the method is exactly the same, but is 


extended to three columns instead of two. 
Question : A dishonest drayman, left in charge of a cask full of wine, 


If the cask be assumed to hold x bottlefuls, the equation in x will be 
x — 110r? + 1200z — 8000 = 0. 

Cutting off one, two, and three figures, respectively, from the co- 
efticients, the expression 2°—1llz*+12z—8 is equal to —62 when 
x= 9, and to +12 when z = 10; it is, therefore, equal to zero for 
some value of x between 9 and 10, and we must begin our extraction 
of the root with the digit 9. 


' —8-°000 


1 —11°0 12°00 | 98-658 
— 2 — 6 — 62000 
+ 7 5700 
160 
168 7044 — 5648000 
176 845200 
1840 ! 
| 1846 | 856276 | — 510344 
' 1852 867388 | 
1858 | | 
18 | 86832 !  —76185 
| 6925 
| 8694 | — 6633 
8695 


We multiply 1 by 9 and add — 11 ; result — 2, which we place in the 
first column. We again multiply —2 by 9 and add 12; result —6, 
which we place in the second column. Multiply —6 again by 9 and 
add —8; the result, — 62, is placed in the last column. 

Again, for the first column, 9x1—2 gives us +7; for the second 
column 9x7—6 gives us 57. Once more, for the first column, 
9x1+7 =16; and we must now restore the ciphers that were cut off, 
and proceed to a new quotient figure 8. Each new quotient figure 
must be as largo as it can be taken, provided that it does not change 
the sign of the last column. 

After the quotient figure 6 we need not add further ciphers, but may 
proceed, conversely, to ‘‘contract’’ our operations by cutting off one 
figure from the second column, two from the first column, and three 
from the coefticient 1, which is thus extinguished altogether. 

After the quotient figure 8 there only remain the last two columns, 
and we then conclude, as before, by contracted division :— 

8695 ) 6633 ( 763 
ƏT 
26 

Answer (accurate to the 6th decimal place): 98:658763 bottles, 
practically 982 bottles. (I have pursued the process considerably 
further than necessary, so as to make clear the modus operandi.) 

If the question were: What is the cube root of 13261564863? the 
method would be just the same, the only difference being that the pro- 
posed equation has two of its coefficients zero :— 

x? + Ox? + Ox — 13261564863 = 0. 

I leave the reader to work out the answer for himself; the first digit 
of the root will be 2, and he will know if his working is correct because 
the number given is a perfect cube, and the remainder will vanish 
after the fourth quotient-figure. To show how the same method 
applies to an equation of any dimension, I will now extract the fifth 
root of 61232239557632. In this case there will be four coefficients 
equal to zero. 


1 0 o | o 0 — 6123-22395-57682 | 572 
5 25 125 625 — 9298 22395 
10 15 500 31250000 
15 ı 150 11250000 
20 | 25000 
250 
' 57 | 96799 (1497593 141818151  |— 106 80838 57632 
964 | 28647 1638122 
271 | 30544 11851930000 
278 | 3249000 
2850 
i putes ee | | 
| 2852 | 3254704 |1858439409'531516928816 
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It is usual to omit the minus signs in the last column. If this be]ié.e., abay: {as sin A + By sin B + yosin C} 


done, it must be borne in mind that the operation therein is one of sub- 
traction, while the operations in the preceding columns are additive. 
Answer: 572. 


My readers should now be equipped with sufficient knowledge to 
tackle Question 17064 (vide infra). 


16978. (J. K. Heypon.)—A,A,A 5... is a regular polygon. B, is on 
A, B: is half-way from B, to As, Bs is one-third of the way from B, to 
As, and so on. To what curve do the B’s approach as the number of 
A’s increases indefinitely. 


Solution by the PROPOSER and others. 


B,, -1 is the centroid of the first n A’s. Hence the question is of the 
locus of the centroid of a circular arc as the arc increases. The cen- 
troid of an arc of angle 20 and radius a is distant from the centre 
(asin 6)/@. Therefore the locus is p = (asin @)/@, where a is the radius of 
the circle approached by A,A,Ay... and @ is measured from the radius 
through A). 


16980. (A. E JoLLIFFE.)—Show that both foci of an ellipse lie out- 
side the circle circumscribing a triangle formed by three tangents to 
the ellipse, unless the circle completely encloses the ellipse. State the 
corresponding theorem for the case of the hyperbola. 


Solutions (I) by W. F. Bear, M.A. ; (II) by J. HODGKINSON, 
and others. 


(I) Let ABC be a triangle circumscribed to an ellipse foci 8, H. If 
the ellipse is inscribed in ABC then clearly 8, H lie within the circle 


ABC ; if not, let it touch BC and touch AB, AC produced to L, M at! 


P, Q. 


cP 


Join SP, SB, SA, SC, SQ, HP, HA, HQ. 
LHQA = 28QM; 
therefore z HQA> ZSAQ, similarly 4HPA> ZSAP; 
therefore LHQA+ Z HPA> £ PAQ, 
and similarly LSPA + ZSQA> z PAQ oenen 
Z BSC = 3 z PSQ (tangents subtend equal angles at the foci) ; 
therefore ZBSC+ 2 BAC = 4 Z PSQ +4 Z PAQ, 
which is <i(ZPSQ+ LPAQ+ ¿SPA + ZSQA] [from (i)] 
<180°; 

therefore S, and similarly H, lies outside the circle ABC. 

In the case of the hyperbola, the focus of that branch which is 


touched by more than one side of the triangle is within the circle, 
whilst the other is outside. 


(II) Take the triangle formed by the tangents as the triangle of refer- 

ence ABC. If (a8;7;), (@:8273) are the foci of the in- 

scribed conic, ga, = Bib = YiY2 

and Biy sin A + ya; sin B + a,b; sin C = 24’, 

where 4’ is the area of the triangle formed by the 

feet of the perpendiculars from (a,8,7,) on the sides of 

the triangle ABC. (See Johnston, Analytical Geo- 

metry, § 424.) A’ is positive or negative according 

as (a,8,;y,) is inside or outside the circle ABC. 

hen 


Bry, sin A + yia sin B + a,8, sin C 

= 24'R? {a sin A+ 6, sin B +y sin }7/a?; 
therefore 
sin A/Byy, + Bin B/yzas + sin C/a3Bq 

= 24'R? {sin A/as + sin B/B, + sin C/y:}?/4?, 


G 


= 24'R? { Bzy sin A + yga; sin B + a,8; sin C }?/43, 
$.€., Bey, = 2A'R? {Byrs sin A + ya; Sin B + 2,68, sin C}7/a3 : 
therefore a,8yy_ and A’ have the same sign. 

Now in an ellipse, all tangents meet the major axis outside the curve, 
and therefore outside the foci; but, for a hyperbola, the tangents 
meet the axis between the foci. 

1. Ellipse.—(a) A' positive, 4.e., (a,8,y,), is inside the circle ABC. 
Then ay is positive. Using the condition that the line joining 
(a,B,7;), (as8yy2) cannot cut the sides of the triangle ABC, both foci 
must lie inside the common part of the circle ABC and the area in 
which afy is positive, i.e., both foci lie in the triangle, and therefore 
the whole ellipse is inside the triangle. (b) 4’ negative, #.e., (abiy) 
is outside the circle ABC. a8yy_ is negative, and, by the preceding, 
the point (a28gy2) is also outside the circle ABC. In this case, both 
foci lie in the area included between AB produced, the arc BFC, and 
AC produced, or the two similar areas. 

2. Hyperbola.—(a) A' positive; aByys positive; the condition that 
the line joining (a,Byy,), (agAyy2) meets each side of the triangle ABC 
gives that (a,8,7,) lies in the segment BFC, while (ag8¢y,) lies in the 
angle between BA produced and CA produced, or that one of the two 
similar arrangements holds. (b) A’ negative; agByy, negative ;—leading 
to the same result. 


16974. (M. T. NARANIENGAR, M.A.)—In a cycloid, the generating 
circle cuts the curve at P, Q. Show that the inclination of PQ to 
the fixed straight line is equal to the angle between the tangents to the 
cycloid at P and Q. 

Solutions (I) by Henry RIDDELL, M.E.; (II) by R. Biaart and 

another; (III) by N. SANKARA AtyaR, B.A. 

(I) Let PQ cut the fixed straight line at O, and the generating circle 
touch the same line at B. Then, if P is the generating point on the 
circle, the centre of curvature of the ellipse lies on PB. Also, if Q be 
supposed to generate (on further rolling) the cycloid QD, it is plain 


that when P reaches Q, the generating point now at Q will have reached 
R, symmetrical with P. Hence when P reaches the position at Q, the 
point of contact of the generating circle and the fixed straight line will 
be at C, symmetrical with B; thus AB = CD, and ZQBC = £QCB. 
But centre of curvature at Q lies on QC; therefore 4QXP = angle 
between the tangents at P and Q. But 
ZQBC = Z QOB + LZ OQB = Z QOB + Z PBO = Z CXB + Z CBX 

(since Z QBC = Z QCB); therefore < CXB = 4 QOB. 

(II) Let (C) be the generator circle A 
which meets the curve at P and Q; let 
(C’) be the position of the circle when 
the point P is in Q. 

Let A and B be the points diametrically 
opposite to the points of contact ; the tan- 
gents are PA and QB. 

Let Q’ be the point which coincides (C) (C’) 
with Q in the translation moving up (C) 
to (C’). The two angles Q’AP and Q’QP are equal. Now the first is 
the inclination of PA to QB, the second is the inclination of PQ to 
the fixed straight line. 

(III) Let the cycloid be x = a(@+sin6), y= a(1—cos6), 

tan y = dy/dx = sin 6/(1 + cos 6) = tan 490. . 

Hence the angle between the tangents at P and Q will be 

-y = 3 (a—B8). 
The equation of the generating circle of P is 
(x—aa)? + (y—a)? = a’. 
Substituting for 2 and y the values in the cycloid, we have 
[(0—a) a+ asin 6]? + a*cos?@ =a? or (@—a)(@—a+2s8in 6) = 0. 

Hence the circle cuts the cycloid in another point whose parametric 
angle £ is given by B+2sinB=a . (i). 

The equation of PQ is 

%—-aa—asina _ (a-— B) + (bin arsin8) 
y—a+acosa (cos B—cosa) ~; 


B 
Q’ 
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If this line makes an angle 0 with the axis 


@= __008A—cosa COs B— COKE ig gg = sin B by (i 
ue (a—8)+sina—sinB sina+sin Bene Se hy 
= tan } (a—8) ; 

therefore 6 = 3 (a— B). 
16782. (Sontr V. Ramamurty, B.A.)—The condition that an infinite 


number of triangles can be inscribed in a circle of radius R and in- 
centre S so as to circumscribe a given ellipse of foci F, F’ and minor 


axis b, is (R?—SF?)(R?—SF") = 4R20". 


Note by R. C. ARCHIBALD, M.A., Ph.D. 


The result in this Question is due to Professor Genese (Question 
10879), and various proofs have appeared in Reprint, Vol. 55 (1891), 
p. 97; Vol. 57 (1892), pp. 37, 38. 


17004. (KrisHna Prasan De, M.A. Suggested by Quest. 16950.) — 
x+iy = f(a+8), 
dx? +d? = f' (a +18) f' (a—1B)(da? + dB*). 


Solution by C. E. WRIGHT, and others. 


If 
prove that 


x+iy = f (a+i8); 
therefore if ‘‘f’’ is an analytic function 
x—iy = f (a—iB) ; 


therefore dx + idy = f (a + 1B)(da+idB), 
dx—idy = f' (a—18)(da—idB); 

therefore dx? + dy? = f (a + iB) f (a—i3)(da? + dp’). 
Or thus: W = x +iy = f (a + i8) = f(z), 


with notation of the Theory of Functions. 


aW 


Linear magnification in the W plane = m, where m? = de 


O(-¥) _ pry gga) fries 
= 97-9) _ $a +p) f' (a—iB). 
dx? + dy? ð (a. B) SNR AT 
a? + ae T A 
Therefore ae A = f' (a+ iB) f' (a—iB). 
QUBSTIONS FOR BSOLUTION. 
17058. (Col. R. L. Hippistey, C.B.)—The figure is the diagram of 


the triple generation of the three-bar curve taken from Cayley’s article 


P 
€ 


XO 
` - 


a 


in the Proc. Lond. Math. Soc., Vol. 7, Series 1. 


through a point of inflexion when Sa?+S'b?+8''p? =0, due regard 
being taken of the signs of the areas. 

17059. (Communicated by N. H. Jones, B.Sc.)—A heavy elastic 
string of given length and density in the unstretched state, of modulus 
A, is suspended at one end and allowed to swing as a pendulum, being 
kept straight by a perfectly smooth, weightless tube, in which it rests. 
Find the motion if it starts from rest at an angle ato the vertical. 


17060. (Professor Nanson.) — Construct mechanically the conic 
through five given points. 


17061. (C. M. Ross, B.A.)—Find the value of the circulant 
i 1, 2, 8, 4, ..., 2-1, 2 iar 
| x, 1, 2, 3, .., r—2, 2-1 
8, 4, 5, 6, .., 1, 2 
2, 3, 4, 5, ay &, i 4 
17062. (Lt.-Col. ALLAN CunNnINGHAM, R.E.)—If m, n be positive 
integers, and n>m>0Q; and if E =2%", G*=E,—1, and 


F,, = E, +1 (a Fermat’s number), show that (1) if an F,, be expressible 
in a quadratic form of any one of the four determinants +D, +2D, 
then that F,, is expressible in some quadratic form of each of those 
determinants ; (2) if one of the quadratic forms named in (1) be ob- 
tained, the other three can often be found also; (3) every F’, is ex- 
pressible algebraically in some 2-ic form of each of the determinants 
+G,, +2G,; (4) every Fan is expressible in some 2-ic form of each of 
the determinants F,,., Gus./F,; (5) every prime F, is expressible in 


some 2-ic form of each of the determinants F„n-m, Guam», where 
n-m £2. 
17068. (J. J. BARNIVILLE, B.A., I.C.S.)— Find the common factors 
of (1) 2—524+8, 2x7 —13r + 3, 52°—342°+3, 1382!!— 8927+ 3; 
(2) 2o+246, r°4+52—2, e8—2'+16, and x! +112°—-12; 
(3) 2? +a°41 and 2'°+4 78—2764 23-1; 
(4) 2%4+a5+2—1 and x+ 32°+25-1; 
(5) 17 +2a441 and 2% +2274 + 827 +1. 
17064. (E.G. B. BercHoit, M.A.)—An army fifty miles square 


advances in a straight line at a uniform rate. A courier, starting from 
one of its rear corners, begins by advancing along the flank, and so 
makes, also at a uniform rate, a complete circuit round the army. He 
finds, on returning to the corner whence he started, that the army has 
advanced, in the meantime, exactly fifty miles. How far has the 
courier ridden? Give your answer to the nearest yard. 


17065. (A. M. Nessitt, M.A.)—If x +y+z = 0, az? + by? + cz? = O, 
and zyz30, and if further we denote by—cz, ce—az, ax—by, by 
L, M, N respectively ; prove that f(L,M, N)/f(z, Y, 2), where f is any 
homogeneous symmetrical function whatever, will be independent of 
x,y, 2. Show also that 


(Zax) + 2Zax. Zbc. 2x? = 8xyz {6abc— Z [a* (b+c)}}. 


17066. (F. G. W. Brown, B.8c.)—Exbibit the roots of the cubic 
16x + 2562?— 765x — 1350 = 0, in a surd form. 


17067. (Professor NEuBERG.)—Soient A, B, C les projections d’un 
point M sur trois plans donnés a, 8, y. Trouver l'enveloppe du plan 
ABC lorsque le point M parcourt une droite donnée m ou un plan 
donné u. 


17068. (C. E. Younaman, M.A.)—In a cardioide with cusp S let 
pSp' be a chord ; P, Q, R, the feet of the three normals parallel to it; 
and q, 7 and q’, 7’ the feet of the normals from p and p’. Then the 
circles PQR, pqr, p'q'r' are coaxal, having one common point on the 
cardioide and the other on a fixed circle; and their radical axis is 
the foot-line of the normals from the nine-point centre of PQR. 


17069. (Professor SanyANa, M.A.)—Prove that one point of inter- 
section of the conics a?/l + B?/m + y?/n, lBy+mya+naB = 0 lies on the 
line B+y=a, when (J+m4n)8—3mn(l+ m+n) = mn(m+n); and 
that this line is a common chord of the two conics when 


li:min=—-1:8:8. 


17070. (The late Professor CocHEz.)—On considère les hyperboles 
équilatéres circonscrites à un triangle rectangle; par le milieu de 
l’hypotenuse on mène des parallèles aux asymptotes; lieu des points 
de rencontre avec la courbe. 


17071. (W. F. Bearp, M.A.)—ABC isatriangle ; the circle through 
A touching BC at its middle point mects AB, AC at Y, Z; YZ and the 
tangent at A to this circle meet BC at T,T’. Prove BT’ = CT. 


17072. (R. F. Davis, M.A.)—If D, E, F are the middle points of 
the sides of the triangle ABC ; and U, V, W the points of contact with 


If the areas of the | the sides of the inscribed circle (centre I); prove that the foot of the 


parallelograms at O, O’, O” are denoted by S, 8’, and S”, and the sides perpendicular from B on AI lies on one of the sides’of each of the tri- 
of the triangle A,P,B, by a, b, and p, show that the point C is passing | angles DEF, UVW. Restate this property in a more extended form. 
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17078. (M. T. NaranrenGaR, M.A.)—If P, P;, Pe, Ps be the Feuer- 
bach points corresponding to the in-circle and the ex-circles of a tri- 
angle ABC, show that PP, and P.P, pass through the feet of the 
internal and external bisectors of the angle A respectively. 


17074. (B. A. SwinpEN.)—If the involution of conjugate lines at 
any given point in the plane of a conic be cut by any tangent, the in- 
tersection of the other tangents from pairs of mates in the range so 
formed lies on the polar of the given point whatever tangent be taken. 


17075. (Professor J. C. Swaminarayan, M.A.)—If£ A, B,C are the 
angles of a plane triangle, show that the determinant 
sin B sin C—sin A sin 60°, sin Asin (C + 60°), sin A sin (B + 60°) 
0, sin? C sin (A—B), sin? B sin (C— A) 
isin (C—B), [sin (B + 60°) {[—sin (C + 60°) 
+ sin (C +60’) cos A], —sin (B + 60°) cosA] 
vanishes. 


OLD QUESTIONS AS YET UNSOLVED (IN OUR COLUMNS). 


10689. (H. W. Secar.)—Prove that, if 
K (r) = 1/r—1/(r + 2) + 1/(r+4)— 
F(r) = 1—4 +} —... + (1) -D 1/(2r—1), 
dick Ka) KOLKO o0 
1.2 3.4 5.6 E : 
FO) F(3),F(5), a] 
U a 5g ee 
(Originally, in line 3, 1/r was evidently a misprint for 1/(27—1).—Eb.} 
12292. (Professor CayLey, F.R.S.)—Find (1) what form of given 


relation ¢ (a, b, c, ...) = O between the roots of a given equation will, 
in general, serve for the rational determination of the roots; explain 
(2) the case of failure; and state (3) what information as to the roots 
is furnished by a given relation not of the form in question. 


12888. (V. Ramaswami AIYAR, M.A.)—An elliptic wire, which by a 
homogeneous strain can be changed into a uniform circular wire is 
composed of matter attracting according to the law of inverse distance ; 
prove that the equipotential surfaces are the system of confocal 
ellipsoids having the wire for the focal ellipse. 


12856. (Colonel CLARKE, C.B., F.R.S.)—A sphere is cut by any 
three planes; find the chance that their point of intersection falls 
within the sphere. 

12879. (Professor ZERR.)—Solve the equations 
[(x+a)(x+y+at b)—2 (x +a)(y +b) + (z+ c)*j/[a (c+ y+a+ b)] 

= [(y+b)(z+y+atb)—2 (x+a)(y+ b) + (z+0c)*] [bic t+y+a+)] 
= [(2+c)*—(x + a)(y + 6)]/(c?—ab) = (24 )/c. 

12528. (F. G. Tayror, M.A., Hi Se.) — Prove that the expression 
(symmetrical in a, b, c) 

a" b—¢ 
n!’ 1l! 
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SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., and all Booksellers. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


48 USED BY THE 


COLLEGE OF PRACHPTORS. 
In striot accordance with the Oollege requirements, and each Sheet 
bears their Watermark. 
Packed in Beams of 480 Sheets... .. per Beam, 2s. 
» n» 960 ve eee oe 4s. 


ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
First Class (or Senior), 2d. each; Second Class (or Junior), 4d. each; 
Third Class, 3d. each. Music Paper, ls. per 100 sheets. 
(Postage extra.) Remittance should accompany Order. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & CO., Wholesale and Retail Stationers, 
63 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.O. 


By A. K. ISBISTHR, M.A. 


New Edition. 18mo, price 9d. 
THE ELEMENTS OF BOOK-EEEPING, b 
and DouBLE Entry; with Practical Explanations an 
on the most useful Forms for Business. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS & CO., PaTErRNosTER Row} E.C. 


SINGLE 
Exercises 
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733s DUSTLESS SCHOOLS = 


$ 


¢ For the Anhydrous, economic and effective LAYING of DUST and DIRT not only during each Sweeping, 
& but also throughout all the intervening periods — which is of greater hygienic importance — 
the Unequalied, ODOURLESS, or POWERPUL GERMICIDAL 


, FLORIGENE 


(A Registered Name suggested Sy FLOOR-NY GIENE) 
On all School, Laboratory, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


In Schools—Very EARLY in the EASTER VACATION for best results. 


NOT MORE THAN THREE TIMES A YEAR, as each application lays the dust and dirt for two to six months or longer, according to wear. 
Paay Taeppiied I by athe unskilled. Not ‘sticky — the dust and dirt absorb the “Florigene” from the impregnated floors and become 
he ordinary daily dry sweeping alone required to clean during each term, without sprinkling of any kind. 

The adiit cost (if any) of the “Plorigene” treatment is very small campared with the important advantages derived. 


‘*Piorigene” is an aid to the prevention of throat and other diseases, and has been awarded the BRONZE MEDAL of the 
ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 
Two well- known SCHOOL MEDICAL OFFICERS have recently jointly reported to their County Borough Education Committee on the 
advantages o Florigene ’’—as the result of bacteriological experiments in four departments - as follows :— 
1. Economy of iabour in cleaning the room 
2. Prevention of the rising of dust once deposited ; hence a heaithier atmosphere for breathing. 
They aiso favour its more general adoption, especially in rooms where drill is carried out. 


“Flo e” is being continuous used on the floors of The Ron N Naval oon H.M. Patent Office Library, H.M. Science and 
er Governmen 3 also in numerous Co Schools, ratories, Libraries, Museums, Offices, &c., 


Art and o 
throughout the United arte and Colonies, with approva 
Send for particulars, Medical oiii and Testimonials to the Sole Manufacturers — 


me “ DUST-ALLAYER” 


165 Queen Victoria Street, London, B.O. 
Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, Sc. 


dn he i i in ln dl tl ll, i ln tnt tl nt th th th te the, te te te the, te th te, te tee th th ts tn a 


POPULAR HOTELS IN CENTRAL LONDON 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


These well-appointed and commodious TEMPERANCE HOTELS will, it is believed, meet the requirements, at moderate charges, of 
those who desire all the advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. These Hotels have 


PASSENGER LIFTS, BATHROOMS ON EVERY FLOOR, LOUNGES AND SPACIOUS DINING, 
DRAWING, WRITING, READING, BILLIARD, AND SMOKING ROOMS. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 


Bedroom, Attendance, and Table d’Hote Breakfast, Single, 
from 5s. Gd. to Ss. 


Table d’Hote Dinner, Six Courses, 3s. 
FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 
Telegraphic Addresses: TuHackrray Horet, “THACKERAY, LONDON”; Kinestry Horer, “ BOOKCRAFT, LONDON.” 


VOSS OOS OOOO VOOOOOVOOOOOOOD 


SOSOOOOOOOOOOOOOOD 


London: Printed by C. F. Hopeson & Son, 2 Newton Street, Kingsway, Londen, W.C,; and Published By Francis Hopason, 89 Farringdon Street, E.C. 
[Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class matter.) 


EDUCATIO 


AND 


Journal of the College of Preceptors. 


TIMES, 


Vol. LXIV.] New Series, No. 601 


GY 


LLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.) 


MEMBERS’ MEETING. 


The next Monthly ene be the Members will take 
lace on Wednesday, the 17th of May, at 7 p.m., when 
he Rev. Canon H. WESLEY Dennis, M.A., will read a 

Paper on ‘ School Discipline and Character.” 

A Discussion will follow the reading of the Paper. 

À ane pg have the privilege of introducing their 
riends. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


The First Course of Lectures (Thirty-ninth Annual 
Series), by Prof. J. Apams, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., on 
“ The Psychology essential to Efficient Work in School,” 
commenced on unreday, February 9th, at 7 p.m. 

This Course will to a certain extent prepare for the 
Examinations of the College in connexion with the Asso- 
ciateship, the Licentiateship, and the Fellowship ; but 
its main purpose will be to present the facts of sycho- 
logy in such a way as to enable the teacher to make use 
of them in the practical work of the School. The work 
will be so arranged as to give the students an opportu- 
nity of comparing the results of their experience with 
the latest results of psychological research into educa- 
tional processes. The Lectures will be illustrated by 
frequent references to the work in all classes of Schools. 

& Fee for the Course is Half a Guinea, i 
.  'Thes Lectures will be delivered on Thursday Evenings 
at 7 o'clock. at the College, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
For Syllabus, see p. 184. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Diplomas. — The next Summer Examination of 
Teachers for the Diplomas of the College will com- 
mence on the 28th of August, 1911. 

Practical Examination for Certificates of 
Abili to Teach.—The next Practical Examina- 
tion will be held in May, 1911. 

Examination of Foreign Teachers for 
Certificates of Proficiency in English. 
—'These Examinations may be held at any date. 

Certificate Examinations.—The Midsummer 
Examination for Certificates will commence on the 
27th of June, 1911. 

Lower Forms Examinations. — The Mid- 
summer Examination will commence on the 27th of 
June, 1911. 

Professional PreliminaryExaminations.-— 
These Examinations are held in March and September. 
The Autumn Examination in 1911 will commence on the 
5th of September. 

inspection and Examination of Schools. 
—Inspectors and Examiners are appointed ie the 
Coll for the Inspection and Examination of Public 
and Pri vate Schools. 

The Regulations for the above Examinations can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary. 


C. R. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


p 
TS OF ST. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are se id 
recommended as suitable for those who are or intend to 
be teachers, av 

Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Birmingham, 
Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, Cardiff, Croydon, Devon- 

, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Inverness, 
Tami, London, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, St. Andrews, She eld, 
Swansea, and several other towns. —— 

Information regarding the Examinations may be ob- 
tained from the SECRETARY L.L.A. Scheme, The 
University. St. Andrews. 


and S.T. 
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BePrese COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
York PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


Principal; Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


- One Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £30, 


tenable for three years. 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £50, 
tenable for three years. 

One Arnott Scholarship in Science, annual value £50, 
tenable for three years, will be awarded on the results 
of the Examination to be held in June, 

Full paren on application to the PRINCIPAL at 
the College. 


SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Head of the Department: Miss SARA MELHUISH, M.A. 


The Course includes full progonio for the Exam- 
inations for the Tincan iplomas granted by the 
Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in 
October and in January. 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the 
value of £20, and a limited number of grants of £10 are 
offered for the Course beginning in October, 1911. 

They will be awarded to the t candidates holding 
a degree or its equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should be sent to the HEAD OF THE 
DEPARTMENT before July 1st, 1911. 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For London * University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
B.Se., B-Se. (Econ.), B.D., 


B.A. 


UNIVERSITE DE RENNES (France). 


FREE GUIDE 


on application to 
THE SECRETARY. 


FRENCH COURSE for FOREIGNERS 


OF BOTH SEXES. 

WINTER TERM: From 15 Nov. to 15 Feb. 
SUMMER TERM : From 1 March to 8 June. 
DIPLOMAS. 

Diplômes de Langue et Littérature Françaises; Doctorat, 


Reduction of 50 % on railway fares from Dieppe or 
Calais to Rennes, Apply for Prospectus to 
Prof. FEUILLERAT, Faculté des Lettres, Rennes. 


ENMARK HILL PHYSICAL) 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
LON , B.E. 


(a) EDUCATIONAL SECTION 
for English and Swedish Gymnastics and Sports. 
(b) REMEDIAL SECTION 
for Massage and Remedial Swedish Movements. 


Principal: Miss E. SPELMAN STANGER, M.B.C.P.E, 
., Sunray Avenue, Denmark Hill, S.E. 


Members, 6d.; by Post, Td. 


{atone Monthly, price, to Non- 
Annual Subscription, Ts. 


— 


J,ONDPON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
(Incorporated.) 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LonponN, W. 


Patron: His GRACE THE DUKE OF LEEDS. 
Dr. F. J. Kary, Mus.Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
G. Aveustus HOLMES, Esq., Director of Examinations. 


EXAMINATIONS, LOCAL AND HIGHER. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION in PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN, VIOLIN, SINGING, ELOCUTION, THE- 
ORY of MUSIC, &e.. will be held in London and 
over 400 Local Centres in JUNE and JULY, when Certifi- 
cates will be granted to all successful candidates. 

The Higher Examinations for the Diplomas of Asso- 


ciate (A. ak Licentiate (L.L.C.M.), the Teachers’ 
ig a (L.C.M.), and Fellowship (F.L.C.M.) take place 
in JUNE, JULY, and DECEMBER. 


NEW AL CENTRES may be formed; application 
for particulars should be made to the Secretary. 

SCHOOL CENTRE examinations may also be arranged. 
Details in the special School Syllabus. 

SYLLABUS, with Annual rt, Forms of Entry 
and details of Coronation Medal Awards, may be had of 
the SECRETARY. 


In the Educational Department students are received 
and thoroughly trained under the best Professors at 
moderate fees. The Coll is 0 10 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. 

A COURSE of TRAINING in Pianoforte and Singing 
for Teachers is held at the College. 

A SHORT SERIES of Lessons in special Subjects may 
be had at Vacation and other times. 


T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 


BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 
Principal: G. ARMITAGE-SMITH, M.A., D.Lit. 


The College provides Day AND EVENING COURSES 
for DEGREES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, LAWS AND ECONOMICS 
under RECOGNISED TEACHERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

SUBJECTS: Classics, English, French, German, Logic, 
reese d Geogra raphy, oa neem, Chem- 
istry, Physics, y, Zoo , Geology. 

Post-graduate and hencatek Work in well-equipped 
Laboratories. 

Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MISTRESS. 


THE GOVERNORS of an IMPORT- 

ANT SCHOOL on SOUTH COAST will shortly 
proceed to the appointment of a HEAD MISTRESS, 
who will be required to take up her duties next Sep- 
tember. Candidates must be Graduates of a University 
and Nonconformists. The salary will be £200 a year, 
resident, and a capitation payment. Applications, 
with testimonials, should be sent to Mr. J. i. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES. 


B.A., M.A., LL.B., 
B.Sc., B.Sc. (Eng.), B.Sc. (Econ.), 
B.D., B.Mus. 


FREE GUIDE 


To Matriculation, and FREE GUIDES to 
the Higher Examinations of London 
University, post free from they SECRETARY, 
C., Burlington House, Cpagidyidss Q) | C 
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HE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE R.A.M. ann R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL BXAMINATIOSS IX MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
LOCAL CENTRE EKXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Exaininations in Theory held in Marci: and November 
at ull Centres. In Practical Subjects in March-April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
P: ovincial Centres in November-December also. En- 
tr es for the November-December Examinations close 

W ednesday, October 18th, 1911. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B), 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz., June-July, October-November, and March-April. 
Entries for the June-July Examinations close Wednes- 
day, May 10th, 1911; or, with extra fee, May 18th. 

imen Theory Papers set in past years ( Local Ventre 
or 1) can be obtained ‘on application. Price 3d. 
per set, per year, post free. 

The Board offers enoully SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or R.C.M. for two or three years. 
_ Byllabuses A and B, entry forms, and any further 
information will be sent post free on application to— 

JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 
Telegrams: “ Associa, London.” 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Recognized by the Board of Education, by the 
Oxford University Delegacy for Secondary Training, 
and by the Cambridge Syndicate. 


Principal — Miss CATHERINE I. Dopp, M.A. 
(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford and London 
Teacher’s Diploma and the Cambridge Teacher’s 
Certificate, 


FEES for the Course from £65, 


Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with 
a degree on entry. 


There is a Loan Fund, 


Cfoug$’s 


Correspondence Coffeae. 


The Oldest and Most Successful Correspondence College. 


Full particulars of Clough’s Classes for the following Exams. 
may be obtained on application: 


A.C.P. L.L.A. 


Oxford Senior Locals. 
Cambridge Senior Locals 


Higher Froebel. 
Matriculation. 


4a" During the last five years over 


2,500 HONOURS AND DISTINCTIONS 


a se o a R E a EEE EE E E e e 


‘NY HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING|JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Recognized by the Board of Education as a Training 
College for Secondary Teachers. 


Principal: Miss M. H. Woon, M.A., Litt.D., 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, Girton College. 


A residential College A a a year’s professional 
training for Secondary Teachers, 

Preparation for the London and the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diploma, Ample opportunity for practice 
in teaching science, languages, mathematics, and other 
subjects. Fees £75 and £65. Admissions in January and 
September. 

or particulars of admission, s holarships, bursaries, 
and loan fund apply—The PRINCI) AL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


SUMMER SCHOOL in LATIN, 


BANGOR. 


August 28 to September 9, 1911. 


Director: Dr. W. H. D. Rovtse, Perse School. 


Oral Teaching. 
Simplified Texts. 
Terminology. 


For particulars apply to Professor ARNOLD, Bangor. 


W ANTED immediately, TEACHER 


for ENGLISH. Need not speak German.— 
PROGRESS SCHOOL, Rostock, Germany, 


EST MALVERN, 950 ft. above sea. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET ‘on moderate terms, 
the freehold premises known as “ Hillside,” containing 
numerous Sitting and Bed Rooms, large Dormitory, 
Swimming Bath, Gyinnasiumn, Private Chapel, &c. 
Also 24 acres ornamental garden ; Cricket field of about 
3 acres.—C. O. HUMPHREYS & Son, Giltspur Chambers, 
52 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Chairman of Board 


course. 


free tuition. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC (instituted 1872) 


: SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 

Director of Studies: G. E. BAMBRIDGE, F.T.C.L., F.R.A. M. 
Director of Examinations : C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. | 

Students may enter at any time, and are received for a single subject or the 

Day and Evening instruction, also by corres e i 

subjects. Thirty Open Scholarships tenable at the College, entitling holders to 


Prospectus on application— 


74 GOWER STREET, Loxpow, W.C. 


(Under the management of a Committee appointed by 
the Teachers’ Guild, College of Preceptors, Head 
Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant 
Mistresses,and Welsh County Schools Association. ) 


TEIS Agency has been established for 


the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 
No Registration Fees are charged to members of the 
above Associations, and their Commissions are reduced. 
Hours for Interviews: 
11 a.w. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. ; 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m, 


When possible, special appointments should be 
arranged. 
Registrar, Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
LAUSANNE. 


ANGHLO-SWISS INSTITUTE. 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR SONS OF. 
GENTLEMEN. 


Best in Switzerland. Limited number. Special in- 
dividual attention given to each boy. English system. 
Home life. 

French spoken throughout. 

References: H. W. Faire, Esq., 168 West Hill, Putney 
Heath, London; H.B.M. Consul, A. Galland, Esq., 
Lausanne; R. Courtneidge, Esq., Shaftesbury Theatre, 
London; &c. &c. 


(JERMAN TUTOR, highly educated, 


diplomas, references, &c., many years’ experience 
by Direct Method, wishes Post in School as German 
uto 


r. Grammar, Swedish Gymnastics, Music, Draw- 
Free, end of July.— Herr HERMANN HUHN, 


ing, &c. e 
korut 23, IV. 19. Budapest VII. 


Erzsebet 


ndence in Theoretical 


SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 


11-GUINEA ROME TOUR. 


Also personally conducted Tours round Italy, visiting ROME, NAPLES, 
FLORENCE, and VENICE. 
SECRETARY, Free Church Touring Guild, 3 and 4 Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Fourth Edition (Sixth Thousand), Revised. With Large Supplement. 
Pp. xviii + 532, 8} x 63. 


A GUIDE TO THE BEST HISTORICAL 
NOVELS AND TALES. 


By JONATHAN NIELD. 


Pott 4to, 8s. net. 


have been obtained by Clough's Students—a marvellous record which 
speaks for itself. 
For Prospectus, Syllabus, Plan, Terms, and full particulars 
of any of CLOUGH’S CLASSES, write to 
THE SECRETARY, 
Clough’s Correspondence College, 
TEMPLE CHAMBERS, 
LONDON, E.C. 


“ Thousands of people every year owe to fiction their tirst love of history... . It 
is to them that Mr. Nield most strongly appeals in his admirable ‘ Guide.’ ”—R. E. 
PROTHEROB, ìn the Quarterly Review. 


“Mr, Nield's ‘Guide’ is most interesting.”—ANDREW LANG, in Lonqman's 
Magazine. 
The clearness and conciseness of the bock add immensely to its value.”—- Times. 


oe 


“Mr, Nield’s most capable ‘ Guide,’ ”— Atheneum, 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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THE 


CENTRAL 
TUTORIAL 
CLASSES. 


(22nd YHAR.) 


MORNING, AFTERNOON, and EVENING 
CLASSES and CORRESPONDENCE and 
PRIVATE TUITION for :— 


1. MATRICULATION. 


2. INTERMEDIATE and FINAL B.A. 
and B.Sc. 


3. PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY 


(2nd Class College of Preceptors). 


4.A.C.P. and L.C.P. DIPLOMA 
EXAMS. 
by University Graduates in Honours. 


Also Private and Correspondence Tuition 
in separate subjects for Matriculation and 
Degree Examinations. 


Over 2,000 Successes in 20 years. 
Prospectus and all particulars can be obtained 
by applying to the Principal— 
Mr. ALEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.), F.1.C., F.C.S., 
Vernon House, 
Sicilian Avenue, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C., 


who can be interviewed daily from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Evening interviews by appointment 
only. 


NORMAL 


FREE GUIDES. 


These Guides are supplied gratis to all who 
mention this paper and state they intend sitting 
for examination. 


Free Guides. 


PAGE 
Oxford & Camb. Local 128 
A.C.P, s.. ... s... 90 
L.C.P. ag wes ss we oe 
Matriculation (London) 92 
Matriculation (Wales) 72 
Northern Matric. . 60 


Froebel Guide .. ee 
L.L.A. Guide vee". oe 
Preliminary Cert. `. 120 
Certificate z-s .. 100 


Testimonials from hundreds 
of successful pupils sent on 
application. 


NORMAL CORR. COLLEGE, 


47 MELFORD Roap, East Doutwicn, 8.E., and 
110 AVONDALE SQUARE, LONDON, 8.E. 


ME ELLEN DE BEAUMONT, 


Teacher of Singing from Berlin and Paris, 


Perfect Voice Production. Recommended by leading 
Musicians. Schools Visited. Interview and terms 
b oi ape ge Address—32 Castletown Road, West 
Senainaton, N 


New Edition. 18mo, price 9d, 


HE ELEMENTS OF BOOK- 
KEEPING, by SINGLE and DOUBLE ENTRY, 

with Practical Explanations and Exercises on the most 
useful Forms for Business. By A, K. ISBISTER, M.A, 


LONDON : Loremays & CO., PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 
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University Tutorial 


College 


(Affiliated to University Correspondence College). 


Day and Evening Classes 


MATRICULATION 


AND OTHER 


EXAMINATIONS 


may be taken up at any time at proportionate fees. 


Since last May 138 U.T.C. Students have passed 
London Matriculation, and at the January Exami- 
nation 63 were successful. 


Revision Classes 


ARE HELD FOR THE 


INTER. SCIENCE AND ARTS 
EXAMINATIONS. 


Full particulars of Classes and Private Tuition, for 
Matriculation, Inter. Science and Arts, B.Sc. and B. A., 
College of Preceptors, and other Examinations may be 
had, post free, from 

The Principal, 
University Tutorial College, 
32 Red Lion Square, Holborn, W.C. 


TUITION BY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


For MATRICULATION, B.A, A.C.P, and 
other Examinations: and for independent 
Study. 


SUBJECTS. 
Latin. Arithmetic, Mechanics. Botany. 
Greek. Algebra. English, Physics. 
French scene? ke History. Logic. 
German Higher Math, Chemistry. Psy chology. 
Economics, Book-keeping. 


THE STAFF consists of Graduates of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, London, Dublin, and Royal Universities, Prize- 
men, &c. 


Intending Students should write fully to the Principal— 


Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. (Lond. & Oxon.), 


BURLINGTON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Birkbeck Bank Chambers, London, W.C. 


ORRESPONDENCE TUITION, 


Classes or Private Lessons in all Subjects for all 
Examinations, &c., at moderate fees. Special tuition 
for MEDICAL Prelims, and DIPLOMA Exams, Many 
recent successes.— F. J. BORLAND, B.A., L.C.P. (Science 
and Math. Prizeman), Victoria Tutorial College, 
28 Buckingham Palace Road, 8.W.; and Stalheim, 
Brunswick Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

Schools visited ‘and Examinations conducted. 


BOOKS 


SECOND-HAND at HALF PRICES! 


Thousands of new and second-hand Books. New at 25% 
Discount, Catalogues free: state wants. Books bought. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 135 Charing Cross Road, London W.O. 


for all Examinations 


and on all Subjects. 


Crown 8vo, 348 pages, price 3s, 6d, 
CHILLING’S SPANISH GRAM- 


MAR. Translated and edited by FREDERICK 
ZAGEL. 
Francis Hopaeson, 89 Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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Messrs. 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 


GSucational Agents, LTD., 


158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Directors : 


S. A. TRUMAN. F. E. KNIGHTLEY. 
JAMES HEARD, B.A. 
(Trinity College, Cambridge) 


Telegrams — “TUTORESS, LONDON.” 
Telephone—No. 1136 City. 


This Agency is under distinguished patronage, 
including that of the Principals of 
many of our leading Schools, 


A.—EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT. 


(i) ASSISTANT MASTERS & TUTORS. 


MESSRS, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro- 
duce University and other qualified ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN MASTE and TUTORS tuo 
Schools and Private Families, 


(ii) ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 


MESSRS, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro- 
duce University, ned, and other qualified 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LADY TEACHERS 
to Girls’ and Boys’ Schools, 


(iii) LADY MATRONS AND HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro. 
duce well qualified and experienced LADY 
MATRONS, HOUSEKEEP , and HOUSE 
MISTRESSES to Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, 


pea en gede ot er and no charge 
of any kind is made to candi unless an en- 
Sg ee be secured apta e b this Agency, whep 
terms are most reasona 


B.—SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


A separate Department, under the direct 
management of one of the Principals, is devoted 
entirely to the negotixtions connected with 
the Transfer of Schools and Introduction of 
Partners. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, being 
in close and constant communication with the 
Principals of nearly all the chief Girls’ and 
Boys’ Schools in the United Kingdom, to many 
of whom they have had the privilege of acting 
as Agents, and having on their books always a 
large number of thoroughly genuine Schools 
for Sale and Partnerships to negotiate, as well 
as the names and requirements of numerous 
would-be purchasers, can offer unusual facilities 
for satisfactorily negotiating the TRANSFER of 
SCHOOLS, and arranging PARTNERSHIPS. 


No charye is made to Purchasers. 


All communications and inquiries are treated 
in the strictest confidence, 


C.—PUPILS’ DEPARTMENT, 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY have 
a carefully organized Department for the 
introduction of Pupils to Schools and other 
Educational Establishments. No charge is 
made for registration, 


Any negotiations entrusted to MESSRS. TRUMAN & 
KNICHTLEY receive prompt and oareful attention, 
every effort being made to save olients as much 
time and trouble as possible. = 


Full emote BR fm FOO L 


erplication. 
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= DUSTLESS SCHOOLS. 


For the effective LAYINC of DUST and DIRT, during 
each Sweeping, and also throughout all the intervening 
periods — which is of greater hygienic importance, 


vt FLORIGENE 


(A Registered Name suggested by FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
On all School, Laboratory, &c., Floors & Linoleums of every description 
Very EARLY in each VACATION for Best Results. 
NOT MORE THAN THREE TIMES A YEAR. Easily applied. 


Floors are impregnated, not sticky—the daily dry sweeping 
alone required during each term, without sprinkling of any kind. 


“Plorigene” is an aid to the prevention of throat and other 
diseases, and has been awarded the BRONZE MEDAL of the 
ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. It is also strongly recom- 
mended by MEDICAL and other authorities. 

Two well-known SCHOOL MEDICAL OFFICERS have recently jointly 
reported on the advantages of ‘‘ Florigene'’—as the result of bacterio- 
logical experiments in four departments—as follows :— 

1: Sonon of vane camag ap To site 
. Prevention o e rising of dust once depo d; hence 
a healthier atmosphere for brea 
They also favour its more general adoption. 


“Florigene” is being continuously used on the floors of The Royal 
Naval Colleges, H.M. Patent Office Library, H.M. Science and Art 
and other Government Buildings; also in numerous Schools 
Laboratories, Libraries, Museums, &c., in the United Kingdom and 
Colonies with approval. 


For particulars, Medical Reports and Testimonials write— 


m DUST-ALLAYER” v. 


165 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


THE 


School World. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF EDUCATIONAL 
WORK AND PROGRESS, 


‘THE aim of “The School World” is to 
provide teachers with information of 
ractical and permanent value. To this end 


all important changes and developments 
affecting any branch of education are dealt 


with by leading educational authorities and 
experienced teachers. 


The magazine is indispensable to all edu- 
cational workers who desire to keep in touch 
with modern methods of education. 


PRICE 6d. VOLUME XII, 1910, 7s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.O. 


Lectures for Teachers 


ON THE 


SCIENCE, ART, AND HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


THE PSYCHOLOCY ESSENTIAL TO EFFICIENT WORK IN SCHOOL. 


To be delivered by Professor J. ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., Professor of Education 


in the University of London. 


The First Course of Lectures (Thirty-ninth Annual Series) commenced on 
Thursday, February 9, at 7 p.m, 


This Course will to a certain extent prepare for the Examinations of the College 
in connexion with the Associateship, the Licentiateship, and the Fellowship; but 
its main purpose will be to present the facts of Psychology in such a wav as to 
enable the teacher to make use of them in the practical work of the School. The 
work will be so arranged as to give the students an opportunity of comparing the 
results of their experience with the latest results of psychological research into 
educational processes. The Lectures will be illustrated by frequent references to 
the work in all classes of Schools. 


SYLLABUS. 


I. (Feb. 9.) The Psychological Standpoint.— Scope: borderland between 
physiology and psychology: descriptive psychology: genetic psychology: experi- 
mental psychology : quantitative methods: the science of consciousness: polarity : 
subjective and objective: individual and general consciousness: insulation: 
teacher’s use of psychology : dangers of psychological standpoint. 


II. (Feb. 16.) The Individual Child.— Former tendency to deal only with 
mature type: Child study and its dangers: educator versus knowledge-monger : 
over-emphasis on knowledge: faculty psychology: temperament: the humours 
classification: sensories and motors: physical basis of character: meaning and 
scope of AEAEE types of children and their classification : coefficients of the 
powers of individual pupils. 


III. (Feb. 23.) The Psychology of the Class.—Psychology formerly confined 
itself to individual: recent change to collective work: personality and its changes 
in groups: Class-feeling : number of pupils in a class: class teaching versus coach- 
ing: uniformity of classes: superposition of classes: characteristics of average 
classes : class leaders and their manipulation. 


IV. (March 2.) Imitation and Suggestion.—Imitation fundamental: ideas as 
forces: imitation spontaneous and deliberate: suggestion in relation to imitation: 


| auto-suggestion and pseudo-auto-suggestion : self-activity: manipulation of sug- 


estion: meaning of temptation : instinct and habit: making and breaking of 

abits. . 

V. (March9.) The Emotivns.—Nature of the emotions : cause of their disrepute 
among philosophers: to be regulated and utilized, not eliminated : relation to the 
intellect: Lange-James theory : Macdougall’s theory of the relation between instinct 
and emotion: connexion between emotion and desire: the mechanism of the 
emotions, and its manipulation by the teacher: practical distinction between 
emotions and sentiments. 


VI. (March 16.) The Will and Character.—Nature of will and its relation to 
desire: possibility of training the will: issue usually obscured by metaphysical 
refinements: practical issue quite clear: place and function of motives: fallacy of 
the ‘‘ strongest motive”: where will training should commence: ‘“ breaking the 
will”: time-element not sufficiently emphasized in dealing with will training: 
sudden and gradual changes of character. 

VII. (March 23.) Attention and Interest.—Attention a prehensile process : focus 
of consciousness: always rhythmic: concentration and diffusion: duration of pure 
voluntary attention: mark of voluntary attention: teacher's object in manipulating 
attention: interest the pleasure-pain tone that accompanies attention: dynamic 
force of interest: confusion between the interesting and the pleasant: interest as 
means and as end. 


VIII. (March 30) Processes of Presentation.—Pupil absorbs environment and 
is absorbed by it: the acquiring of knowledge: the inner and the outer world: 
resemblance versus correspondence: sensation as distinguished from perception: 
pure sensation: training of the senses: the preferred sense: nature and function of 
observation: apperception and inference: mental backgrounds: inference point: 
gaping point. 

IX. (May 4.) Processes of Representation.—Difference between the perceptual 
and the conceptual plane: nature and origin Of ideas: abstraction and generaliza- 
tion, and misconceptions regarding them: the series—percept, image, generalized 
image, concept: interplay between abstract and concrete in school work: conno- 
tation and denotation: definition: the logical concept and the psychological : static 
and dynamic view of the concept: ideo-motor function: association and its forms. 


X. (May 11.) Memory.—Nature of memory as an inherited gift: its fundamental 
character: physiological basis: memory not limited to mental process: muscular 
memory : relation of memory to personal identity: possibility of the improvement 
of memory: implications of the phrase “ training the memory’’: element of pur- 
pose : place of mnemonics in school work: learning by rote: the art of forgetting. 


XI. (May 18.) Imagination.—Prevailing misconceptions with regard to the 
imagination : unwarranted limitation to the asthetic side of school life: relation of 
conception to imagination: free and constrained imagination: cause of the general 
suspicion of “the busy faculty’: use of the imagination in science: exact meaning 
of “picturing out”: need for clearly imaged ends: ideals: imagination as enjoy- 
ment and as stimulus: day dreams. 

XII. (May 2.) Thinking.—Fitting of means to ends by use of ideas: purpose 
always involved: thinking as opposed to reverie: imagery in thinking: abstract 
thought: understanding as distinguished from reason : narrower and wider mean- 
ing of the term judgment : conditions under which all must think; laws of thought 


| as thought: teacher’s power to control the thinking of his pupils: the art of 


omission in teaching. 


FEES FOR ADMISSION. 
Half-a-guinea for the whole Course. Two shillings for a single Lecture. 


*,* The Lectures will be delivered on THURSDAY EVENINGS, at 7 o'clock, at the 
Goll . Bloomsbury Square, W.C.—Members of the College have free admission to 
8e. 
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MACKINDER’S NATIONS OF THE MODERN WORLD. 
Book IV of the famous ‘‘ Elementary Studies.” 886 pages. Coloured Maps and numerous Illustrations, 2s. 


Uniform in style, size, and price :— 


Book I.—OUR OWN 
BEYOND THE 


Book II.—LANDS 
Book III._ DISTANT LANDS. 


PHILIPS’ 


ISLANDS. Fourth Edition. 
CHANNEL. 
Second Edition. 


NEW SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN HISTORY. 


A Series of over 121 Maps and Diagrams. 


(Also in Two Parts, each 1s. 3d.) 
Third Edition. 


Large 4to, 3s. net. 


By RAMSAY MUIR, M.A., Professor of Modern History in the University of Liverpool. 


There is no existing publication in English equal to this, having regard to the character of its contents, their extent and arrangement, as well as 
to the quality and price of the work. 


A detailed Prospectus and Specimen Map will be sent post free on application. 


A SYNOPSIS OF THE LEADING MOVEMENTS IN MODERN HISTORY. 


By F. R. A. JARVIS. 


A Concise Introduction to the Study of Modern History on ‘‘ cause and effect ’’ lines. 


128 pages. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Prospectus, with Contents, on application. 


EXERCISES IN PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


THE BRITISH ISLES. With full-page Maps. 


With (1) Supplement consisting of Maps and Exercises on the Wirral Peninsula, by 


CYRIL R. DUDLEY; (2) Supplement of Maps and Exercises on the London District, by J. A. WHITE, 
Fcap. 4to, 72 pages, stiff boards, 1s. 


PHILIPS’ 


VISUAL CONTOUR OUTLINE MAPS. 


For Practical Exercise Work in Geography. Specially adapted for colouring Contours, tracing Routes, marking Distributions, &c. 


Contours defined by a new, distinct method. Size, 10 by 8 inches. 


On Stout Paper. In packets, 25 for 6d. 


Complete List and Specimen Map free on application. 


In writing for details, please mark your letter E.T. 4. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 


Limited, 


32 Fleet Street, 


The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is 
a Monthly Record and Review, now in its 
FORTY-SECOND YEAR OFISSUE. The 
PREPAID ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
is SEVEN SHILLINGS. A SINGLE 
COPY costs RIGHTPENCE post free. 
Ask for a SPECIMEN COPY, which will 
be sent at once if application is made to 
the PUBLISHER, William Rice, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C. 


CAREY'S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,” 


WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, STATIONERS’ HALL, LONDON. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 
Prospectuses, Reports, Testimonials, Magazines, &c. 


THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ RuPREsS, RUGBY.” Nat. Tel, : 90 Rugby. 


E.C. 
EXAMINATION PAPER 


OCoLLEGE OF PRECBPTORS. 
In strict accordance with the Oollege requirements, and each Sheet 
bears their Watermark. 
Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets... per Beam, &s. 
os op 960 oe eee ee 4s. 
ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
First Class (or Senior), 2d. each; Second Class (or Junior), 4d. each; 
Third Class, 8d. each. Music Paper, 1s. per 100 sheets. 
(Postage extra.) Remittance should accompany Order. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & CO., Wholesale and Retail Stationers, 
63 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


: Demy 8vo, cloth, 762 pp., price 2s. 6d., free by post. 
To Members of the College the price is 18. ; or 1s. 6d. free by post. 


THE CALENDAR 
THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


FOR THE YEAR 1911—12: 
CONTAINING 
All information respecting the objects and operations of the College, 
Lists of Officers, Examiners, and Members, the Regulations of 
the various Examinations, &c., with an Appendix containing 
the Examination Papers. 


The Appendix also oontains the ANSWERS to oertain of the Mathematical 
papers set for the Diploma, soon and Professional Preliminary 
Examinations. 


The Diploma Papers are to be had only tn the 
Calendar. 


Loxnpon: FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 Farainapon STREET, E.C. 
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JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., W. 


Mr. Murray’s 
New Books. 


A School Calculus. 


By A. M. McNEILE, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton 
College, and J. D. McNEILE, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Wellington College. 7s. 6d. [Ready this month. 
Only a very elementary knowledge of Algebra; Trigonometry, and 
Mechanics is presupposed, and the work has n made as practical as 
possible. Great importance has been attached to the use of definite 
numbers and units. Both the Differential and Integral Calculus are dealt 
with, and only those portions are treated which have a direct bearing upon 
practical work, 


The British Empire and its History. 


By E. G. HAWKE, M.A., Examiner in History in the 
University of London. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


This is the second of a graded series of text-books on the history of the 
Empire. It is designed for the use of students in the higher forms of schools 
and is based on the first volume, issued two years ago, which was intende 
for use in colleges and by teachers in schools, A third volume, for junior 
forins, is in preparation. [Just published 


Ante Limen. 


An Introduction to ‘‘ Limen’”* compiled, under the guidance 
of Professors WALTERS and CONWAY, by Miss R. H. 
REES, B.A. 1s. 6d. (Ready Shortly. 


Lectures Scolaires. 


Edited by W. M. POOLE, M.A., Head of the Modern 
Language Department, Royal Naval College, Osborne; and 
E. L. LASSIMONNE, Officier de l'Instruction Publique, 
Senior Master, Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


This new series of reading books consists for the most part of new and 
interesting stories hitherto unpublished in England, and specially written 
for the young by the best French authors. 

One of the chief features of the books is that the questions are facing the 
text. These questions are divided into two parts, the first being questions 
on the meaning, while the remainder deal with the grammar of the page 
facing them. th the questions and the notes at the end of the book are 
written entirely in French. 


“ . .. have proved themselves trustworthy adjuncts to the teaching of 
Prmen, and we welcome the newest additions.” —SECONDARY SCHOOL 
OURNAL. 


NEWEST ADDITIONS. 
Série Elémentaire. 


‘GUILLAUME LE TISSERAND. Par Albert 
Wolff. is. 


Série Intermédiaire. 
*LE PARCHEMIN bu DOCTEUR MAURE ET 
L’ONOCLE D’AMERIQUE. Par Emile Souvestre- 


1s. 6d. | 
Série Supérieure, 1s. 6d. each. 
LE MOURON ROUGE. Adaptédcl’Anglais de Madame 
la Baronne Orazy. 
MARTIN PAZ. Par Jules Werne. 
GUIGNOL-NOIRAUD ET DEUX OYOLONES. 
Par Ludovic Halévy. 


* Both the texts and the questions tn these books are easier than 
the others of the series to which they belong. 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Série Elémentaire. 1s. cach. Ia Souris Blanche 
(Moreavc); Les Voisins de Campagne (MonnIER) ; Le Chêne 
Parlant (SAND). 


Série Intermédiaire. 1s. 6d. each. Ce Gredin de Pritchard 
(Dumas); Un Aiglon (ACHARD). 


BEFORE PLACING YOUR ORDER 
FOR A NEW PROSPECTUS 


PLEASE WRITE US 


for Specimens and Prices. 


WE CAN GIVE YOU 
THE BEST WORK 


at 15% to 20% less than is usually 
charged. 


WE UNDERTAKE 


the production of Prospectuses through- 
out, including 


PHOTOGRAPHING 
and .. 
MAKING BLOCKS. 


THE FORTHCOMING EDITION of 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


will be a record issue. If you have not already secured 


space, please write at once for particulars. 


A SCHEME of Advertising for the best London, Provincial, 


and Colonial Papers will be forwarded free on application. 


J. & J. PATON, 


Educational Agents, 
143:CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone: 5053 Central 
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magee 


Whaat is secondary education? This is not an academic 


organized her national education as a whole. England did 
not till 1870 begin seriously the work of organization, and it 
has proceeded by sections. No English Minister has ever 
occupied the place that Guizot occupied in France, or 


question culled from the examination papers: Wilhelm von Humboldt in Germany. 


What is 
Secondary 
Education? 


of candidates for Oxford diplomas or Cam- | i 
bridge certificates of teaching ability, but an education as a chaos, and contrasted the coherence, ration- 


As late as 1865 Matthew Arnold described our secondary 


inquiry of vital importance—we might almost ality, and efficaciousness “ which characterize the strong 


say a riddle of the Sphinx which no Oedipus at Whitehall | 


has yet been able to answer. 

The term itself is comparatively recent, and the earliest 
example given in the great Oxford Dictionary dates back 
jast half a century. In 1861 Matthew Arnold wrote of “ the 
public secondary schools of France.” The quotation is most 
apt, both as pointing to the country of its origin and the 
author who first gave it currency in England. Since 1902 
the term has received ofħicial recognition, and figures in the 
yearly Regulations of the Board of Education. The “ Ox- 
ford Dictionary ” follows very closely the definition given by 
the Board :—“ Secondary Education: that between the pri- 
mary, or elementary, education and the higher, or University, 
education.” But, in spite of such authority, it can hardly yet 
be said to have passed into popular parlance. It is only now 
beginning to find its way into ordinary dictionaries; the 
heading does not appear in the new “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica”; to the man in the street it still connotes something 
second-rate; and an assistant master, at the last general 
meeting of the Association, said that, in approaching Mem- 
bers of Parliament on the subject of State-aided pensions 
for secondary teachers, he found it necessary to begin by 
explaining the meaning of the term. It would be easy, were 
we so inclined, to pick holes in the official definition; to 


point out, for instance, how large a section of national sdua 


cation is excluded, or falls between the two stools of 
primary and secondary—the Kindergarten at the one end and 
the Polytechnic at the other—but we will eschew all logo- 
machies and hair-splittings. Our quarrel with the Depart- 
ment is far graver than one of terminological inexactitude. 
We have borrowed our nomenclature from France, and in 
France there is no ambiguity or confusion in the use of the 


conceive to be secondary education. 


State action of France ” with the “want of method, reason 
and result” which attend the feeble State action of England. 
The Board of Education is at present under a cloud—no 
bigger, it may be, than a man’s hand—but black and threaten- 
ing while it lasts., There is all the more reason that full 
credit should be given it for the great work that it has 
carried out, on the whole with wisdom and discretion, in 
putting into force the Act of 1902. It has helped to provide 
new secondary schools for the lower middle classes, whom 
Matthew Arnold regarded as the benighted heathen at 
home; and it has opened to them, and to the pick of the 
lower classes, the doors of grammar schools and older 
foundations that were before virtually closed. What it has 
not done, and must set itself to do, is to co-ordinate and 
dovetail, as it were, the two orders, the teachers no less 
than the schools and scholars. 

To take the scholars first. Mr. Somerville of Eton, in his 
Address last month to the Assistant Masters, recalled the 
very sensible remarks of a former President of the National 


Union of Teachers, the late Mr. Addiscott, in 1898: 


It is presumed that our primary system should be so moulded that 


it should naturally lead to a secondary system, and thence to Uni- 


versity teaching. I have no hesitation in saying that not for 1 per 


cent. of the four and a half millions of children in our primary schools 


is such a scheme necessary or desirable. We have to deal with large 


masses of the working population; we have to deal in our great 
centres of industry with those who will become artisans and foremen 


The needs of this class are outside what I 
The satisfaction of those needs 
will be found in the development of the primary system, through the 


and leaders of labour. 


higher grade school, or organized technical school, on to the technical 
institute. 


We fear that at Aberystwyth such sentiments would no 


more have obtained a hearing than did the advocacy of 
woman suffrage. 


Take another less intelligent pronouncement made last 


term. The reason is obvious, and it points to the radical! month by Dr. Gow to the annual meeting of the Secondary 
difference between the educational system of France and of Schools Association. The aim of primary education, accord- 
England. France, since the days of the Revolution, has | ng to Dr. Gow, is to impart knowledge; that_of secondary, 
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to develop the understanding. To judge from his experi- 
ence as an examiner, education in the primary schools had 
distinctly deteriorated since 1895. Before that date ele- 
mentary scholars learnt nothing but the “three R’s,” and 
they learnt them thoroughly. Since then they had at- 
tempted a number of subjects that had no bearing on their 
future calling, and in consequence learnt them all badly. On 
the other hand, the present curriculum of secondary schools 
left, in his opinion, nothing to be desired. In the course of 


his address, Dr. Gow exposed the false premise that led him; 


to so extraordinary a conclusion. “In the case of a boy 
who was to have a long education in a secondary school, 
utility required that his primary education should include 
the elementary parts of those subjects to which he would 
devote prolonged study hereafter.” In other words, the 
child of nine, or younger, is to be ear-marked as primary or 
secondary, and accordingly to learn either his three R’s or 
his Latin Primer and his Greek alphabet while he is still 
in knickerbockers. 

Thus, while we fully endorse Mr. Addiscott’s opinion that 
secondary schools, as at present constituted, are fitted only 
for the very elect of primary scholars, we no less strongly 
repudiate Dr. Gow’s contention that education should be 
differentiated from the very first stage. If the prerogative 
of Latin and Greek were abolished—if all, whether rich or 
poor, began by learning what it most behoves all, whatever 
may be their future calling, alike to know—most of the 
difficulties of “ free-placers ” would disappear. In England 
the distinction between primary and secondary is still, to a 
large extent not educational, but social. The child who is 
learning the “ three R’s ” ina preparatory school is reckoned 
as a secondary pupil, and the lad who is learning trigo- 
nometry and political history in a higher-grade school is 
still a primary pupil. 

When the late Prof. Laurie was asked before the Bryce 
Commission, as a reductio ad absurdum, whether he would 
insist on Eton masters being trained, he answered: “ I see 
no reason why Eton boys should be worse taught than boys 
in a village school.” It was on this social rock that 
the first Register of Teachers split and was hopelessly 
stranded. The distinction there enforced of classification by 
employment was then untenable, and, as the barriers between 
different classes of schools and of teachers are more and more 
being broken down, it would be impossible to revive it. A 
concordat between the two estates was signed and sealed at 
the Clothworkers’ Hall Conference of 1909, and we all hoped 
that a Registration Council representative of the whole pro- 
fession would be the immediate result. Dis aliter visum, and 
the end is not yet. It is to such a Council, and not to the 
Board of Education, that we must look for the proper co- 
ordination of the two orders of national education. 


NOTES. 


ELSEWHERE we give some indication of the storm of re- 
sentment that burst over the Holmes circular at the 
Aberystwyth meeting of the National Union of Teachers. 
Apart from the circular, however, there broke out at various 
points a sharp criticism on the ways of the inspectorate, 


more or less unconsciously en revanche. Miss Cleghorn, in 
her very capable presidential address, more than once re- 
vealed how painfully the system presses on the teachers. 
Referring to the difficulties and drawbacks of the work, she 
appealed for “a little less advice, a little less fault- 
finding, and a great deal more true sympathy and en- 
couragement.” But, she asked, “ Who is to give it?” And 
this was her answer: 


Inspectors should, and many of them do; but too often the inspec- 
torial visit is time wasted on trifling details, a mere justification of 
office by one who knows little about the continual strain and worry 
of the work, but judges all schools and scholars alike, expecting from 
all the same standard of attainments, forgetting home surroundings and 
influences, forgetting poverty and underfeeding, forgetting irregularity 
of attendance; but expecting intelligence, brightness, and receptive- 
ness, without always knowing how to encourage and obtain them. 


It would take some shortcoming on the part of teacher- 
inspectors to balance such an indictment. At a later point 
in her address, Miss Cleghorn had occasion to refer to 
“a growing section of the modern inspectorate”; and, 
while again professing her willingness “to pay a tribute to 
the Inspectors ” and acknowledging that “there are many 
who visit our schools with a keen desire to help and with 
a sympathetic understanding of diffeult work often accom- 
plished under trying conditions,” she went on to say frankly 
this : 


But there are too many inspectors who are entirely out of sympathy 
with our work. They mean well, but they do not understand. 
Many of them have not taught in an elementary school, have never 
come into contact with the children attending such schools. They are 
imbued not with the facts of experience, but with the theories due to 
the want of it, and so we have the fads and the faddists. 


Even though they mean well, “they do not understand.” 
What, then, can be the good of them as Inspectors? The 
evil of them is but too obvious. 


Besipes a full report of the discussion of the Holmes 
Circular and Miss Cleghorn’s presidential remarks on the 
inspectorate, Mr. Runciman would do well to ponder a paper 
read at the Aberystwyth meeting by Mr. T. P. Sykes, a 
former President of the Union, on “ The Function and Posi- 
tion of H.M. Inspectors of Schools in the Elementary Schoo) 
System.” Mr. Sykes shows by examples of inspectorial 
action how “ immense educational harm is being done in the 
schools, and often grave professional injustice is being suf- 
fered by conscientious teachers.” He asserts that “ a feeling 
of serious unrest among teachers who are suffering these 
things is growing in all parts of the country.” Inspectors 
are public-school men as a rule—University men ; “ they do 
not understand the social surroundings of children in ele- 
mentary schools” — just as Miss Cleghorn said. They 
“have not been trained in methods of teaching; they have 
not had that most valuable experience of all, experience in 
class management and school management month by month, 
year in, yearout.” Not only are they inadequately equipped, 
but they leave undone some essentially important things that 
they ought to do, and they do many things that they ought 
not to attempt todo. This, indeed, is the general confession 
of ordinary humanity, but such weaknesses are not permis- 
sible to Inspectors. 


Tur late Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Sykes recalls, once said 
that, next to a powerful nayy,.the second line of national 
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defence is an efficient elementary school system. Whether 
education should not be regarded as the first line need not 
be discussed now. But why, asks Mr. Sykes, do the in- 
spectors not do as the naval experts do and constantly insist 
that the Education Service is being starved ? In the past 
decade there have been four Education Acts: “it is only 
reasonable to suppose that Inspectors of schools acting 
under the Board of Education would be charged with the 
duty of reporting on the way in which these Acts are 
administered, the necessity for amendments to them from 
time to time in the light of their experience, and with the 
duty of advising Local Education Authorities in the matter 
of their efficient working”; yet “ apparently it is none of 
their business” to do these things. They “should con- 
tinually and forcibly protest against the deadly unfairness 
of treatment meted out to the child of the elementary 
school in the matter of school accommodation”: why don’t 
they? And, as to salaries, is it not their duty “to point 
out to the Board of Education, to Parliament, and to the 
public generally, that after all some sort of relation exists 
between the price offered for an article, even though it be but 
the teaching capacity of a man or woman, and the kind of 
of article you obtain” ? Inspectors of secondary schools do ; 
why is it that Inspectors of elementary schools don’t ? And 
as for the positive side of the survey, and speaking generally 
and without reference to individuals, Mr. Sykes maintains 
that “the Inspector, acting under orders, does the wrong 
thing in the main when he visits an elementary school, and 
consequently, the more conscientiously he does it, the worse 
it will be for the school.” Mr. Sykes, like Miss Cleghorn, 
complains of the Inspector’s pottering over minute details, 
say, of time-tables, and restricting the necessary freedom of 
the teacher; and he says that “it is with regard to the 
Inspector’s interference with methods of teaching that the 
certificated teacher, possessing any professional instinct at 
all, feels the real pinch of the present system and of the In- 
spector’s power.” Mr. Sykes, like Miss Cleghorn, is a 
teacher of experience and position. The professional 
brethren accepted their criticism. There must be some- 
thing in it. Yet Mr. Runciman (House of Commons, 
March 29) is “not aware that there is a very disturbed 
feeling among the teachers.” 


Ovr vigorous contemporary, the Irish Educational Review, 
is concerned for educational funds in view of prospective 
financial arrangements between Great Britain and Ireland. 
It claims that in any attempt to place Irish finance on a 
more or less permanent basis the Treasury grants to Ireland 
should be put upon a level with the Treasury grants to 
Great Britain. Thus: 


The starvation of the funds for building schools in Ireland, the 
extraordinary failure of the Chief Secretary to keep what, in spite of 
quibbles or tricks of logic, common sense will persist in regarding as 
his pledged word, in the matter of the heating and cleaning of the 
schools, the admitted scandal of the pension scheme, the insecurity 
of assistants, arising solely from considerations of pinchbeck economy, 
the artificial restrictions on promotion and increments—in a word, the 
whole financial treatment of primary education, in face of the fact 
that we are deliberately underpaid in proportion to England and Scot- 
land, reveals a situation that will be absolutely intolerable if it comes 
to be endowed with any degree of permanency. 


The claim amounts to a good half million a year for elemen- 


tary and secondary education. There can be no manner of 
doubt that the question will receive full consideration, and 
that in no ungenerous spirit. At the same time, it is not to 
be forgotten that financial calculations by experts and by 
inexperts do not always result in identical figures, and that 
there is something more than finance in the problem. In 
any case, the educational needs of Ireland are sufficiently 
clamant. 


In noticing the inauguration of the National Industrial 
Education League last month, we cited from Mr. Cloudesley 
Brereton’s address at the College of Preceptors the remark 
that “it would appear that the cause of vocational educa- 
tion is already won in principle in America.” From the March 
number of Education (Boston) we learn that the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education (20 West 
Forty-fourth Street, New York City) has just issued, on 
entering its fifth year of activity, a pamphlet setting forth 
its aims and outlining its work for the current year. 


This pamphlet describes the need for industrial education to meet 
modern conditions of manufacturing and to enable the United States 
to compete in the markets of the world; to provide that kind of train- 
ing under conditions of specialization which used to be given by 
apprenticeship; as well as to open to boys a wide range of employ- 
ment by giving them a broad familiarity with industrial processes ; 
and to adapt public education to the real needs of American youth, 
nine-tenths of whom take up, directly or indirectly, industrial careers. 
“It may be safely said,” our contemporary remarks, “ that 
industrial education has during the past five years passed 
beyond the stage when it can be regarded as an educational 
fad”; and “the Board of Managers is such as to awaken 
feelings of confidence in the sanity and usefulness of the 
work of the Society.” We are not sure that we can yet 
adopt the first remark for our own League, but we may with 
some assurance adopt the second, and look forward to early 
adoption of the first. One requires time to realize new 


ideas. 


Tue University College School incident has brought us up 
sharply against the question of the Educational Ladder— 
the carriére ouverte aux talents. There is no doubt about 
the principle: it is the “ talents ” that raise the difficulties, 
and the judges of the “talents.” A writer in the Morniny 
Post, discoursing through a column on the subject, and 
seeking where to place the blame of failure and how to find 
a remedy, says: 


The schoolmaster is primarily to blame for not foreseeing the end 
of the road on which he has set the boy’s feet. Still more the inis- 
trator is to blame, who has devised this rickety structure and called it 
a ladder. The schoolmaster must remember that, if he is educating a 
boy for the middle-class professions, he has got to see that the boy 
shall acquire the midile-class standard of manners, speech, and social 
conduct. The administrator ought to see that the gap between the 
second school and the residential college is not too wide for reason- 
able limbs to stretch. If his school is to send its choicest products 
to Oxford or Cambridge, it must prepare them socially and morally us 
well as intellectually. 


The “ intellectually ” is beyond dispute ; and the“ morally ” 
as distinguished from the “socially” may safely be taken 
for granted. Nay, even the “ socially” to a certain extent 
passes muster. For “itis not a question of good manners 
or politeness in the ordinary sense of the word: in those 
respects the public elementary school has nothing to learn 
of Eton and Harrow—possibly indeed it has something to 
teach them.” We need not. press for a strict) definition of 
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what is lacking; and we may admit that it is very likely 
that “many promising careers have been ruined by the 
want of frankness on this subject,” though truly frank- 
ness is a delicate matter, and circumstances often present 
formidable barriers to the most willing of givers and 
recipients of hints. But may we not make some demand 
upon our social judges ? Is the poor boy to be ostracized on 
a conventional triviality whatever his essential merits? If 
so, then undiscriminating caste, based on artificial standards, 
rules society—caste, which is such an awful thing when we 
discuss Indian society, though in India caste is founded on 
a more rational basis. This caste of ours is a social fact that 
seems to require attention, just as much as the inculpated 
social facts of the out-caste scholarship-holder. Meantime 
there it is—good, bad, or indifferent, but all-powerful ; and 
the ladder-climber must reckon with it. 


SUMMARY OF THE MONTH. 


Mr. SHEEHAN asked the Prime Minister whether his attention 
had been called to a resolution of the Free Church Council 
urging that, after the passing of the Parliament Bill, the 
Government at the earliest opportunity should introduce an 
Education Bill securing freedom from sectarian tests and de- 
nominational influences ; and whether it was in the contem- 
plation of the Government to uso the passing of the Parliament 
Bill for the introduction of an Education Bill of such a char- 
acter. 

Mr. Asquith: It is certainly the hope of the Government, 
after the Parliament Bill has become law, to introduce and 
carry legislation dealing with education on the lines of the 
pledges repeatedly given by them and their supporters to the 
electorate. 


Cee eEn EEE Ean 


REPLYING to a deputution of the Incorporated Association of 
Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools, introduced by Sir Philip 
Magnus, Mr. Runciman said it was a very difficult matter to 
bring all the schools under one superannuation scheme. With 
regard to the question of salaries, he believed that the complaint 
concerning the low scale of salaries in the English and Welsh 
secondary schools was sound, and that these low scales were 
detrimental to the efficiency of those schools. A full comparison 
with Germany was hardly possible. He gave various reasons 
for this, the most important being the fact that much more 
extended training was necessary in Germany. When they 
summed up the results, however, they must admit that assis- 
tant masters in England were not so well off as those in Ger- 
many, and that their prospects were not so good. Still, he was 
bound to bear in mind the fact that the remuneration of those 
who reached the head of the profession was very great indeed. 
und he was not sure that a better distribution of the money 
available for salaries was the course for which they must work. 


Dr. CHarrte asked the President of the Board of Education 
(March 29) whether he would amend the regulations relating to 
the appointment of inspectors of schools by removing the age- 
limit of thirty-five years, throwing such posts open to competi- 
tion to the whole teaching profession, and making actual teach- 
ing experience of not less than ten years in primary, secondary, 
or higher grade schools an essential qualification for appoint- 
ment. Mr. Runciman: The age-limit of thirty-five applies 
only to appointments of junior inspectors and has never been 
regarded as an insuperable obstacle to the appointment of any 
particular candidate for appointment to that grade over the 
age of thirty-five, if his exceptional qualifications were such as 
to make it specially desirable that the Board should secure his 
services. The Board’s inspectorate is already open to suitably 
qualified candidates from all branches of the teaching profes- 


sion. I do not think it desirable to insist upon experience of 
actual teaching for so long a period as ten years as a qualifica- 
tion for appointment to the inspectorate. Such a rule might 
frequently prevent the Board from securing the services of a 
candidate who, although prepared to take service under the 
Board while he was comparatively young, probably would not 
be prepared to do so, at the salaries at present at the disposal of 
the Board, after he had been for ten years engaged in other 
professional work. 


THE Board of Education have issued a circular to secondary 
schools to the effect that the additional grants for educational 
experiments provided in the Regulations for Secondary Schools 
may again be made for the purpose of aiding a limited number 
of such schools to maintain French or German assistants en- 
gaged under the Conventions between the Board of Education 
and the French and Prussian Ministers of Education. Accord- 
ing to these Conventions young French and Prussian secondary 
school masters and mistres:es recommended by their respective 
Ministries may be attached for a year to secondary schools in 
England. The grants made will, as a rule, be £30 for each 
assistant, or half the cost of maintenance where the total cost 
does not exceed £60. Schools eligible for these grants and 
willing to receive French or German assistants on these terms, 
or schools not eligible for grants, but prepared to receive assis- 
tants without grants, are reyuested to apply, before the begin- 
ning of Mav, to the Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, 
London, S.W. Any application for the services of an assistant 
should be accompanied by a statement showing whether it is 
proposed to offer the assistant free board and lodging or a 
maintenance allowance. The Board have also issued a circular 
defining the conditions of employment of these assistant 
teachers. This lays down, among other provisions, that assis- 
tants, while they will rank as equals in status of the regular 
teaching staff, must not be emploved in regular class instruc- 
tion, nor be responsible for discipline or for any formal super- 
vision of pupils. The work required of them must not exceed 
twelve hours a week, suitably distributed so as to secure that 
there shall be no excessive amount assigned to any one day. 
They should be employed chiefly to conduct small “ conversation 
groups,” consisting of pupils who have acquired such proficiency 
and facility in the foreign language as to enable them to take 
an active share in the conversation. The Board warn authori- 
ties that if it be thought, in some cases, that the actual amount 
of instruction which the assistants are required to give is 
scarcely an adequate return for the cost, it must be borne in 
mind that our schools enjoy reciprocal privileges from the 
French and Prussian Ministries of Education, as, under the 
Conventions, English masters and mistresses are received on 
similar terms in secondary schools in France and Prussia. 


THE results of the Oxford Senior and Junior Local Examin- 
ations held in March are now published. Boys were examined 
at 32 centres, an increase of one on last year, and girls at 42 
centres, seven more than in 1910. The total number of can- 
didates for ordinary certificates examined was 1,737—namely, 
342 juniors (an increase of 23) and 1,395 seniors (an increase 
of 106). Of these 242 juniors and 738 seniors passed, compared 
with 205 juniors and 958 seniors last year. The total number 
of persons entered for the examinations was 2,107 (as against 
1,818 in 1910), of whom 49 failed to present themselves for 
examination and 321 were entered for special subjects only. 
Twenty-two senior candidates are placed in the first class in 
order of merit (7 fewer than last year), the first position being 
gained by A. T. Law, Borough Boys’ School, Croydon. Three 
candidates are bracketed equal for the second place—namely, 
P. H. Hardwick, Borough Boys’ School, Croydon; C. Prior, 
Secondary School, Gateshead ; and H. P. McC. Glover, Wey- 
mouth College. Fifteen junior candidates are placed in the 
first class in order of merit (an increase of 2 on last year). 
The first place is awarded to C. M. Nokes, Crouch End High 
School, Hornsey. Five candidates are equal for second place— 
namely, W. N. Laker and C. E. J. Smith, Borough Boys’ School, 
Croydon ; and J. W. Keep, E. Chapman, and W. M. Manners, 
Secondary School, Jarrow. 
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THE Cambridge Local Examinations and Lectures Syndicate 
have issued their annual report, which shows that the local exam- 
inations were held in July last at 134 centres for boys and 135 
for girls, and in December last at 199 centres for boys and 
179 for girls. In the former examination there were 8,430 
candidates entered and in the latter 13,941. The following 
percentages of the candidates gained certificates: Preliminary, 
71; Junior, 72°2; Senior, 67° 7. 


A MEMORIAL relating to applied art in its international aspects, 
signed by many prominent artists, has been submitted to the 
Prime Minister, in view of proposed departmental changes that 
seem to threaten the existence of the Royal College of Art as a 
teaching centre. The memorialists urge : 


1. That, before any scheme for reorganizing the Royal College of 
Art is proceeded with which would affect its present constitution or its 
relation to national art education, a Royal Commission should be ap- 
pointed to take into consideration the co-ordination of the methods of 
art education pursued by different bodios, aided by public funds or 
otherwise, throughout the country. 

2. That the educational purpose of the national collection of art 
treasures in the Victoria and Albert Museum is in danger of being 
forgotten This collection was begun in 1851, at the instance of the 
late Prince Consort, as an adjunct to the School of Design (now the 
Royal College of Art), in order that students, while being trained in 
accuracy both of hand and eye, should be within easy reach of treasures 
of art which would cultivate their taste and stimulate their own sense 
of design. The Museum now contains a collection of examples of the 
finest periods of art which no other country in the world can equal. 
The advantages which the Royal College of Art enjoys are therefore 
unique, and the existing close connexion between the College and the 
Museum should be strengthened by every possible means. 

3. That since, as is well known, British manufacturers no longer 
enjoy that superiority in machinery which almost amounted to monopoly 
during the middle part of the last century, and that other countries are 
now as well equipped in this respect as we are, success must in future 
mainly depend upon the tasteful use to which machinery can be put. 

4. That, in view of the great developments in industrial art and in- 
dustrial art institutions in the United States of America, Germany, and 
other foreign countries, as well as in British colonies, since the death of 
the late Prince Consort, the whole question of art education has now 
reached a stage at which it is imperative, in the interests of the nation, 
that it should be dealt with by a comprehensive inquiry conducted by 
Royal Commission. 


THE London meetings of the International Society for Pro- 
moting Commercial Education, to be held from July 24 to 
August 12 at the London School of Economics, will be devoted to 
the discussion of the practical working of commerce and industry 
in the country, with special attention to commercial conditions 
in the metropolis. Archdeacon Cunningham, President of the 
Roval Historical Society, will open the course by an introduc- 
tory address on the present condition of English commerce and 
industry, together with recent developments. Mr. H. J. Mac- 
kinder, M.P., will give three lectures on the commercial geo- 
graphy of this country; Mr. Acworth, K.C., will speak on the 
present position of English railways and their relation to the 
State; -Prof. Chapman on the industries of Lancashire; Mr. 
Harold Jeans on the iron industry; and Mr. Armitage Smith 
on the Budget and the British system of taxation. Besides the 
lectures, a number of provincial visits are being arranged. 
A party will go to Birmingham, and another one possibly to 
Northampton. Visits will also be paid to the Bank of England, 
the General Post Office, and the Festival of Empire. Before the 
last excursion is made a special course of four lectures will 
be given on industrial and commercial conditions in India, 
South Africa, Australia, and Canada. Mr. Lees Smith, M.P., 
will give the lecture on India, and the High Commissioner for 
Canada will appoint a lecturer to give the address on that 
Dominion. At the end of the meeting, which will be represen- 
tative of practically every European country, an International 
conference of commercial men on the subject of commercial 
education will be held. M. Junod, of Berne, is President of 
tho Society, which receives grants from the Austrian, Belgian, 
French, Prussian, Swiss, and other Governments. 


In connexion with secondary education in Wales it has been 


decided to form an Appointments Board, representative of all 
interests, and charged with the duty of assisting scholars from 
schools and colleges in Wales to achieve useful and successful 
careers. It is suggested that the Board should supply inform- 
ation periodically to Welsh schools and the University colleges 
as to posts and examinations in the Civil Service at home and 
abroad, and as to any other openings in commercial and in- 
dustrial undertakings ; enlist the sympathy of business men as 
regards the employment of pupils, students, and graduates in 
private firms, and to bring employers into communication with 
such persons ; and keep a register of the names of persons who, 
having been pupils in Welsh schools or students in University 
colleges, desire to enter the Public Service or to obtain business 
appointments. Sir Herbert Roberts, M.P., is Chairman of the 
Provisional Committee, which is making every effort to complete 
all arrangements, in order that the Board may begin its oper- 
ations before the opening of the educational year in the autumn, 


THE Poetry Society is issuing a manifesto emphasizing the 
educational scope and value of poetry, and urging scholastic 
authorities to encourage the study of poetry and to apply the 
technique of elocution to the art of reading and speaking verse. 
With the co-operation of various educational and examining 
bodies, the Society is about to offer certificates and medals in 
connexion with the study of poetry, and for intelligent reading 
and speaking, and in order to give point to its recommendation 
that qualified teachers should specialize on these subjects, the 
Society is instituting a diploma examination for teachers of 
elocution. This examination is divided into three sections— 
literary and cultural, the theory and practice of teaching, and 
a practical speaking test. For the latter, Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son and Mrs. Kendal are the Society’s examiners, while Dr. 
H. H. Hulbert is responsible for the technical examination. 
This examination scheme is intended to combine a recognition 
of the best methods of elocutionary practice and teaching with 
a due regard for the intelligent appreciation and rendering of 
poetry, and should be of immense value not only for teachers 
of elocution and voice production, but for schools and Educa- 
tional Authorities requiring really qualified competent special- 
ists on these important but neglected subjects. Further details 
may be obtained from The Poetry Society, Clun House, Surrey 
Street, W.C. 


THE name of the late Miss Mary Anne Ewart, whose edu- 
cational benefactions we mention elsewhere, will long be 
remembered (savs the 7'tmes) in connexion with the higher 
education of women. It was some forty years ago, shortly after 
she came to live in London, that Miss Ewart began to take an 
active interest in Bedford College—then situated in Bedford 
Square. She contributed to the building fund when the College 
was removed, and was ever ready to promote the welfare of the 
College, not only with money, but with good counsel and advice. 
About the same time—in the early seventies of the last century 
—Miss Ewart was also taking an active interest in the North 
London Collegiate and Camden Schools: a tablet at the Camden 
School for Girls commemorates the gift of £1,000 which enabled 
the authorities to build a “ Ewart ” wing. Miss Ewart also took 
an interest in the Teachers’ Education Loan Fund, and particu- 
larly in later years in the Newnham and Somerville Colleges. 
For twenty years she was a subscriber to the Women’s Univer- 
sity Settlement in Nelson Square, Blackfriars Road. 


Mr. W. CHAWNER, M.A., Master of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, died rather suddenly in his sixty-fourth year. He was 
educated at Rossall and at Emmanuel College ; was fifth classic 
and was elected fellow of college in 1871; and was Hulsean 
Prizeman in 1872. After holding a series of college offices, he 
went to Winchester for a brief period, but returned to Em- 
manuel to be tutor under Dr. Phear as Master. During his 
tutorship (1875-90) the college came rapidly to the front. In 
1895, on the resignation of Dr. Phear, he was elected master. 
He was active in University business, and was Vice-Chancellor 
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THE Rev. C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A., Rector of Ewelme and 
Canon Residentiary of Peterborough Cathedral, died at the age 
of sixty-three. He was educated at Merchant Taylors School, 
and at St. John’s College, Oxford ; was first class in Classical 
Moderations (1868) and in Greats (1870); gained the Pusey 
and Ellerton Scholarship (1869), the Craven (1870), and the 
Kennicott (1872); and was clected a fellow of Merton (1870). 
becoming Tutor in 1874. He was Head Master of Bradfield 
(1878-80), and of Malvern (1880-85). Subsequently his career 
was purely clerical. His “ History of Roman Literature,” and 
his “Specimens,” are well known. He also wrote a conspectus 
of Early Christian Literature for theological students. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


SIR WILLIAM J. COLLINS, presiding at the annual dinner of the 
University of London Graduates’ Association. 
expressed the opinion that the Royal Commis- 
sion on the University, constituted, empowered, 
and conducted as it was, was foredoomed to disaster, and that 
when its recommendations came before the public they would 
not be received with very much respect. He hoped that the 
University would always stand in the future, as it had stood 
in the past, against penalizing men who could not afford the 
opportunities for collegiate instruction. They wanted such 
reforms as they desired to be carried out from within by 
those who knew and loved the University, remembered her 
glorious past, and believed in her greater destiny, and he asked 
the alumni of the University to cry “ Hands off!” to all out- 
siders who had cruelly experimented with her and would do so 
again if permitted. 

Sir Philip Magnus, M.P., discussed the causes which had 
given rise to the Commission, and said that one of the principal 
causes was the rise of new Universities in this country. The 
effect of those Universities had been a limitation, to some 
extent, of the sphere of influence of their own educational 
activity and a concentration of their efforts upon the metropolis. 
He had heard a whisper that it might be suggested that the 
external side of the University of London should be handed 
over to the Board of Education. He need scarcely say that any 
such proposal would meet with the strenuous and determined 
opposition of large numbers of graduates of all Classes. Ile 
would be sorry for the fate of any Bill introduced into Parlia- 
ment founded on the recommendation of the Commissioners 
which contained clauses intended to give effect to any such 
proposal. 

The annual report of University College shows that the 
total number of students during the session 1909-10 was 
1,572. Of the 1,149 undergraduates and non-matriculated 
students, 391 were women and 758 were men; of the 423 
post-graduate and research students, 78 were women and 
345 were men. There were 672 internal students of the 
University compared with 589 in the previous year. The 
accounts for the year show a total revenue on the College 
establishment account of £43,655. 16s. 7d., and a total expen- 
diture on the same account of £43,942. 6s. lld. An evening 
“School” of History has been organized for the special 
benefit of teachers of history and adult students desirous of 
increasing their knowledge. The work occupies at least four 
years, the first year being devoted to ancient history, the second 
to medieval, the third to modern, and the fourth to training in 
handling the sources of history. 

In the Faculty of Medical Sciences the report records good 
results from the new Institute of Physiology, which is part of 
a building planned to accommodate physiology, pharmacology. 
and anatomy. The completion of the rearrangement of the 
College buildings cannot take place until all three sections are 
built. Since the report was drafted Mr. Carnegie has indicated 
his satisfaction with the progress that has been made by for- 
warding a donation of £5,000. With this donation, it will be 
possible to proceed forthwith with the building of the section 
for pharmacology. 
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the Board of Education to hold a thorough in- 
dependent official inquiry into the whole ad- 
ministration and work of the College. Such 
an inquiry was suggested by the Nottingham Chamber of Com- 
merce a year or two ago, but at that time the governing body 
of the College were opposed to the proposal, and the Board of 
Education did not accede to the Chamber’s request. In all the 
circumstances the Council of the College now think that a full 
inquiry by the Board of Education, followed by suggestions by 
the Department as to the future development and possibilities 
of the College is desirable, especially having regard to the effort 
now being made to secure greater co-ordination in continuation 
school education. In view of such possible inquiry, the appoint- 
ment of a permanent head in the place of Principal Symes may 
be postponed. In the meantime, Prof. Heaton will assume 
control of the tutorial work of the College. 


Nottingham. 


For the important Congress of the Universities of the Empire, 
which meets at South Kensington next year, 


ae probably in the first week in July, a very in- 
Em ae fluential General London Committee has been 
PAR organized. It ineludes the Chancellors of all 


the Universities of the United Kingdom, leading Parliamen- 
tarians on both sides, and the High Commissioners of the three 
Dominions. On the Home Universities’ Committee, to which 
will fall the task of preparing the subjects for discussion, there 
will be three representatives each for Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London, and the Vice-Chancellor of every other University in 
the Kingdom. The Vice-Chancellors of Home Universities to- 
wards the end of last year drew up a paper of subjects suitable 
for discussion, and a copy of this was forwarded to every Uni- 
versity of the Empire. The invitation to the Congress was sent 
to 51 Universities, distributed as follows :—United Kingdom, 
18; Canada, 19; Australia and New Zealand, 6 ; South Africa, 
Hong-Kong, and Malta, 1 each ; and India, 5. Even this great 
number may receive additions, owing to the movements on foot 
for Universities in Western Australia and British Columbia. 


FOUNDING on recent articles in Science, by Prof. Rudolf 
Tombo, Jun., Natura sets out interesting statis- 


Germany. tics of the German Universities, with incidental 
comparative references to American Universi- 
ties. The twenty-one German Universities (says our contem- 


porary) show an enrolment for the winter semester of 1910-11 
of 54,822 students, as against 52,407 students the winter before. 
During the past five years there has been an increase in regis- 
tration of no fewer than 12,432 students. The number of women 
students has grown from 211 five years ago to 2,418 in the 
present session. The number of students studying pure science 
is 7,914 as compared with 7,349 in the previous session, in 
agriculture 2,546 as compared with 2,085, and forestry 171 as 
compared with 129. The three largest Universitics—Berlin, 
Minchen, and Leipzig—alone enrolled no fewer than 39 per 
cent. of the total German student body. Berlin remains at the 
top with an enrolment of 9,686 students, as against 9,242 last 
winter. This is followed by the University of Miinchen with 
6,905 students (6,537 last vear). It will be remembered that 
for the first time in the history of American Universities the 
7,000 mark was passed in the last winter session, Columbia 
having a grand total of 7,411 students. Six American Univer- 
sities have now more than 5,000 students. In Germany, Leipzig 
is the third most numerously attended University. and has 4.900 
students. Bonn follows with 3.846. Seven others have fewer 
than 3,000 and more than 2,000 students, and all but two-— 
Greifswald and Rostock—have more than 1,000 students. The 
figures show that all the Universities with the exception of 
Erlangen. Würzburg, and Giessen, have increased their atten- 
dance, the largest gains having been made by Halle, Kiel, Jena, 
Tübingen, and Rostock. Since 1909-10 Breslau has been passed 
by Halle, Göttingen by Freiburg, Heidelberg by Minster, 
Würzburg and Königsberg by Kiel. In addition to the 54.822 
matriculated students, 3.528 men and 1.772 women are enrolled 
as auditors, giving a total of 60.122 individuals receiving in- 
struction at the German Universities, the largest number in the 
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ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY. — Simpson Greek Prize, £65: James O. 
Thomson. Simpson Mathematical Prize, £65: Wm. Polson. Boxill 
Mathematical Prize, £28: Esther J. Brough, Charles G. Mitchell, 
equal. Dr. Black Prize in Latin: William G. Reid. James O. Thomson 
was first in the Examination, but was not eligible for Prize. Neil 
Arnott Prize in Experimental Physics: Alex. S. Harper. Greig Prize 
in Natural Philosophy: W. Polson. Seafield Gold Medal in Latin: 
James O. Thomson. Dr. David Rennet Gold Medal in Mathematics : 
W. Polson. Bruce and Frazer Divinity Scholarship, £100 for 2 years: 
James Youngson, M.A. Brown Divinity Scholarship, £6: William 
Browne, B.A. Liddel Prize for Greek Verse, £5: J. C. Thomson. 

Bristo, University.— Nominated for 1851 Science Research Scholar- 
air. C. H. Clarke, M.Sc. 

AMBRIDGB UNIVERSITY. — 

Magdalene.—For Classics: B. W. Hill, Malvern College, scholarship of 
£40; H. C. Hughes, Dulwich College, exhibition of £30; J. A. Eng- 
land, Wolverhampton, and J. McWilliam, Liverpool Institute, exhibi- 
tions of £25 each. For Mathematics: T. Daish, Tonbridge, scholarship 
of £50; J. N. R. Perks, Malvern, and T. E. Dibble, County School, 
Wellington, Somerset, exhibitions of £30 each. For History: R. W. 
Walpole, Westminster, exhibition of £30; J. A. Richards, Clifton, exhi- 
bition of £20. Sizarships for Classics: L. G. Lee, Nottingham High 
School, and J. E Tollemache, Eastbourne College. 

Selwyn,.—Scholarships: L. J. Sutton, King Edward VI School, Stour- 
bridge, £10, for Mathematics: J. B. M. Walton, Worksop College, £40, 
for History ; T. B. Barnes, St. Bees School, £30, for Classics; W. R. 
Hebron, the Duke's School, Alnwick, £30, for Natural Science. Ex- 
hibitions of £20: for Mathematics, A. Fuze, Bradfield College, and 
H. R. Howard, Walsall Grammar School; for Natural Sciences, 
R. W. E. Tucker, Wilson's Grammar School, Camberwell; for History, 
J. K. Adams, Merchant Taylors School, R. J. Evans, Bridgnorth 
Grammar School, and J. V. Young, Marlborough College. 

Trinity.—Elected to Senior Scholarships. Mathematics: J. Scholes, 
Manchester Grammar; D. H. Pinsent, Marlborough; C. E. Winn, 
Oundle; J. Proudman, Widnes. Classics: C. Li. Bullock, Rugby. 
J. Burnaby, Haileybury ; G. K. M. Butler, Harrow; W. G. D. Butcher, 
Eton; R D. Whitehorn, St. Paul’s. Natural Sciences: D. H. Peacock, 
Central Foundation; A. E. Oxley, Sheffield University; R. W. Prowse, 
Clifton; A. S. Marsh, Bruton; W. C. Campling, Gospel Oak; G. P; 
Thomson, Perse. History: W. B. Copeland, Rugby; C. S. S. Higham, 
Liverpool College; K. W. M. Pickthorn, Aldenham; E. B. Shanks, 
Merchant Taylors. Recommended for prolongation of Entrance Scholar- 
~hips.—G. J. Lamb. East London College ; H. H. George, Westminster 
City; and J. H. Clarke, St. Paul'a, all for Mathematics. — Recommended 
for Exhibitions. Mathematics: F. G. Chevassut, Manchester Univer- 
sity. Classics: H. D. Broadhead, Christchurch, N.Z. Natural Sciences : 
F. R. H. L. Corry, Eton; A. W. R. Don, Winchester ; M. S. Pease, 
Bedale’s. History: E. E. A. Whitworth, Radley. Mechanical 
Sciences: R. C. Hopkinson, St. Paul’s. Recommended for prolongation 
of Exhibitions.—Classics : R. J. M. Lias, Marlborough; K. G. Digby, 
Haileybury ; N. M. Bell, Canterbury College, N.Z. Natural Sciences : 
B. S. Gossling, Whitgift; W. N. Leak. Berkhamsted. History: M. A. 
Lewis, Uppingham ; W. F. W. Mortlock, Private. Mechanical Sciences : 
F. E. Cowlin, Dulwich. Moral Sciences: E. B. V. Burns, St. Edmund’s 
Old Hall. 

CAMBRIDGE: GiRTON CoLLEGE.—Entrance scholarships and exhibi- 
tious tenable for three years from October, 1911, have been awarded in 
order of merit as follows: A Higgens Scholarship (augmented to £50) 
to Miss R. G. Smith (Oxford High School) for History ; the Cloth- 
workers’ Scholarship of £60 for three years and an additional term to 
Miss D. M. King (Oxford High School) for Natural Sciences; a 
Higgens Scholarship of £40 to Miss M. I. Postgate (Roedean School, 
Brighton) for Classics, and the Skinners’ Scholarship of £50 to Miss 
F. M. Tann (Norwich High School) for French and English, and a 
Higgens Scholarship of £10 to Miss I. Woodward (University College, 
Nottingham) for Mathematics and Physics, these three candidates being 
bracketed equal; the Todd Memorial Scholarship of £35 to Misa C. 
Stokes (Blackheath High School) for Mathematics; a College Scholar- 
ship of £30 to Misa M. Curtis (North London Collegiate School) for 
English and French; College Scholarships of £20 each to M. Imison 
(Queen’s School, Chester) for Geology, and Miss A. Stevens (Manchester 
High School) for Classics; College Exhibitions of £15 each to Miss 
G. M. Parnell (Clapham High School) for History, Miss A. Ellis (Man- 
chester High School) for Mathematics, and Miss M. C. H. Darge 
(Clapham High School) for Natural Sciences ; and a College Exhibition 
of £10 to Miss M. W. Jepps (James <Allen’s School, Dulwich) for 
Botany. 

Camaripak Locat Examinations.—Prizes of £12 to the best senior boy 
and girl and of £8 to the best junior boy and girl have been awarded : 
Senior boy—July, James Cornish Wills, Exeter ; December, Frederick 
Meinerts Hahn, Trinidad. Senior girl—July, Constance Mirian Shipley, 
Birmingham; December, Mary Stabler, Darlington. Junior boy— 
July, Percy Carter, Stourbridge: December, Thomas Alfred Ryder, 
Eastbourne. Junior girl—July, Dora Silcock, Maidstone; December, 
Annie Gladys Thompson, Mansfield. 


Royal Geographical Society’s | M. S. Langlands, J 
medals for the best senior and best junior in geography and physical | Prizes: Norman M. S. LanglandajanudeA. W.\Fyfe. 


geography combined: Senior — July, David Harrison, Folkestone ; 
December, Richard Joseph Marsh, Newport, Salop. Junior — July, 
Robert Ashley Baldry, Thetford; December, Hilda Mary Black, Taun- 
ton. Medals offered by Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons to the junior candi- 
dates standing first and second in shorthand : Silver medal—July, Charles 
Frederick Robinson Smith, Lincoln; December, Frederick Charles 
Ebdon, Watford. Bronze medal—July, Clennell Wilsden Wickham. 
Barbados; December, Victor Albert Brooks Scupham, Slough. Reid 
Scholarship, tenable at Bedford College, London: not awarded. Mar- 
maduke Levitt Scholarship : Harry Mason Garner, Market Bosworth. 

Eprmpsurcn Untversiry.—Guthrie Fellowship in Classical Literature 
(£85 a year for 4 years): J. M. Thomson, M.A. John Edward Baxter 
Scholarship in Classical Literature (£92 a year, for 3 years): W. S. Clark, 
M.A. Bruce of Grangehill and Falkland Classical Scholarship (£100 a 
year, for 3 years): J. B. Guild, M.A. Macpherson Scholarship in 
Celtic (£85 for 1 year): John A. Mackenzie, M.A. Heriot Travelling 
Scholarship (£100 for 1 year each): in French, Janie J. Milne, M.A. ( proz- 
ime accessit Mary Y. Henderson, M.A.) ; in German, Agnes L. Anderson, 
M.A. (proxime accessit Alexandrina Murray, M.A.). C. B. Black 
Greek Scholarship (about £80 for 2 years): J. Y. Campbell, M.A. Three 
Hope Prize Scholarships in Chemistry (£30 each, for 1 year): T. M. 
Finlay, M.A., J. B. Jenkins, and A. C. Mackenzie. Steven Scholar- 
ship in Agriculture (about £70 for 1 year): Daniel W. Steuart ; 
proxime accessit N. Crowther Viehoff. Gray Divinity N: (about 
£96 a year, for two years): W. W. D. Gardiner, B.D. Jeffrey Scholar- 
ship in Semitic Languages (about £75 for 1 year): J. T. Lornie, M.A. 
Divinity (about £75 for 1 year): D. L. Cattanach, M.A., and G. S. 
Marr, M.A., equal. Forensic Prize: A. Low Mustard. Three Thow Schol- 
arships (each £25 for 1 year) as follows:—Conveyuncing, Laurence J. 
Craigie; Scots Law, John Prosser; Public Law and Civil Law, K. D. 
Cullen, and Civil Law and Constitutional Law, J. R. Hill, equal. 
Bucher Scholarship in Music: Grant Gall. Faculty of Medicine, Vans 
Dunlop Scholarship (£100 for 3 years, in Chemistry and Physics): J. E. 
M‘Cartney. 

Eros. — Newcastle Scholarship (in order of merit) :—E. W. Armstrong, 
K.S., G. S. Madan, K.S., W. G. K. Boswell, K.S., J. H. L. Lambart, 
K.S., H. U. Willink, K.S., G. R. G. Mure, K.S., H. F. C. Crookshank, 
K S., C. G. M. des Graz. 

Oxrorp: Lapy Manaarer Harr.— Old Students’ Scholarship, £40. 
M. G. Skipworth (private study, formerly of Queen Anne’s School, 
Caversham), for French and German. Mary Talbot Scholarship, £40 : 
N. A. Herdsman (Lewisham Grammar School), for English Literature. 
Honorary Scholarship: V. Harvey (Blackheath High School), for His- 
tory. Jephson Scholarship, £35: E. Davis (Pate’s Grammar School, 
Cheltenham), for History. Highly commended: P. H. Bowes (Queen 
Anne’s School, Caversham), for Mathematics. K. W. Smith (Bowdon 
College, Cheshire), for Classics. 

Oxrorp: Sr. Huon’s Cortecs.—Scholarships: £25, D. F. H. Chap- 
pel (Worcester High School), for History; £25, O. M. Potts (Queen 
Anne's Shool, Caversham), for French and German. Highly com- 
mended: J. P. Tree (Worcester High School}, for History. 

Oxrorp Unrversity.—Hall, Hall-Houghton, and Houghton Prizes : 
Senior Greek Testament Prize, R. N. Flew, B.A., Merton; Junior 
Greek Testament Prize, H. B. Gooding, B.A., Scholar of Hertford ; 
Senior Septuagint Prize, no candidate; Junior Septuagint Prize, S. H. 
Hooke, B.A., Exhibitioner of Jesus ; Syriac Prize, B. Liebermann, 
Worcester ; proxime accessit A. Guillaume, Exhibitioner of Wadham. 
Cobden Prize : not awarded. Gladstone Memorial Prize: F. W. Wilson, 
Exhibitioner of New College ; honourably mentioned, H. L. Bickersteth, 
B.A., Corpus. 

Brasenose. — History Scholarship: John N. Herapath, Dean Close 
School, Cheltenham. Somerset ornhill Scholarship for History : 
G. M. Harvey, Manchester Grammar School. Honorary Scholarship in 
Mathematics : R. C. Macfarlane, Winchester College. __ 

Magdalen. —Demyships in Classics: John C. H. Hill, Winchester 
College; and James M. Street, Clifton College. Demyship in Natnral 
Science: George Bennett, Sherborne School. Exhibitions in Classics : 
Joseph W. Watterson, King William’s College, Isle of Man; and 
Geoffrey T. L. Ellwood, Marlborough College. 

Merton.—Natural Science Postmastership: Claude A. D. Mitchell, 
Kingsbridge School. Modern History Exhibitions: £80, L. F. Milner, 
Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby ; £40, Philip L. C. Webster, Hailey- 
bury College, and Aubrey N. C. Hunt, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 

New Colleye.—Open Scholarship in Natural Science: E. E. Parson, 
Kingswood School, Bath. 

University. —Linton Exhibition in Modern History: F. J. Bechmann, 
Rugby School. 

Worcester. —Eaton Scholarship: Edward de Q. Mears, Llandovery 
College. Clarke Scholarship : Navies E. P. Rae, St. Bees School. Ex- 
hibitions : Ralph A. Hall, Rossall School: Wilfred M. Liesching, Bed- 
ford Grammar School; Owen J. Jones, Llandovery College ; Mowbray 
C. M. Denny, Christ College, Brecon ; Herbert S. Wooler, Sedbergh 
School ; and Stanley M. Bourne, Bradfield College. $ 

ST. Anprews Untversity.—(Guthrie Scholarship in Mathematica, £80 
for three years: William Sadler, M.A. Forrester Prizes : Ordinary, 
R. C. Menzies: Advanced, James S. Dick. Carstairs Prizes: Norman 
_S. W. Boyle, Catherine W.M. Sheriff. Neil Arnott 
Gladstone Memo- 
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rial Prize for essay on ‘‘ Compulsory Military Service” : John Dawson. 
Blair’s Greek Prize: John Dawson. 

St. Bers Scnoor.—Scholarships and Exhibitions (in order of merit): 
H. G. Wedderburn- Maxwell (Mrs. Crosthwate, Lime House, Wetheral) ; 
J. E. H. Coombes (St. Michael’s College, Tenbury); P. H. Stott 
(St. Bees School and Mr. P. A. Thomas’s Sedbergh Preparatory School) ; 
R. E. Gundry (Cathedral Choir School, Oxford); J. N. Purdon (Mr. 
A. S. Carey, Mourne Grange, Kilkeel); R. W. L. Wain (Cathedral 
School, Llandaff); E. R. Raby (Minster School, Southwell); L. I. 
Crawford (Mr. H. Taylor, Holmwood, Freshfield); A. W. Fyldes (Mr. 
E. C. Howard, Crescent School, Brighton); C. T. Martin (Mr. H. F. 
Fisher, Vicarage School, Silloth); G. H. R. Doman (Mr. A. G. Grenfell, 
Moston House, Parkgate); W. S. Heslop (Mr. G. R. Burnett, Seascale 
Preparatory School) ; T. Jackson (Whitehaven Secondary School) ; A. W. 
Reid (Bishop Goodwin’s School, Carlisle); B. G. Harrison (Bishop 
Goodwin’s School, Carlisle); R. W. Gallantry (St. James's School, 
Whitehaven) ; and J. W. Fisher (St. James’s School, Whitehaven). 


UprincHam. — Honorary scholarship, W. G. R. Geoghegan (Mr. 
Stoney, Monkstown Park, Dublin); £70, H. S. Johnson (Mr. Bickmore, 
Yardley Court, Tonbridge); £70, J. D. Abel (Messrs. Thomas and 
Tillard, Cargilfield, Edinburgh); £50, V. S. Searle (Mr. Hawtrey, 
Rimpton, St. Peter’s, Thanet) ; £50, S. H. Field (Mr. Field, Woodlands 
School, Deganwyn) ; £30, G. A. A. Willis (Mr. Johns, Winton House, 
Winchester); honorary scholarship, E. H. Tattersall (Rev. E. L. 
Browne, St. Andrews, Eastbourne) ; ‘ Rutland ’’ Scholarships—T. C. C. 
Monckton, to Uppingham (Messrs. Campbell and Reece, Doon House, 
Westgate); H. a Harvey, to Oakham (Oakham School). 


England that could fairly be said to resemble the Danish 
original. 

No doubt the example of Denmark has quickened action in 
England, given distinctness to our plans and courage in carry- 
ing them out. And yet this school at Bournville, which has 
received the name ọf Fircroft, is, in the main, a plant of Eng- 
lish growth. In short, the Quaker Adult School, with its chief 
meeting-time in the early hours of Sunday and with the Bible 
history and literature as its most effective instrument, has proved 
an indispensable stepping-stone, a worthy forerunner, to æ 
People’s High School like Fircroft, meeting in some retired 
spot for two or three months together and having the world 
history and literature—treated of course in outline and in a 
popular and attractive manner—as its leading subject. But, 
though the latter is the more effective instrument and may, 
with its spacious allowance of time and opportunities, be con- 
sidered as deep-soil ploughing in comparison with primitive 
earth-scratching, nothing can surpass the fine brotherliness of a 
good adult school. “It would puzzle you in that school,” said 
a learned friend, eighty years of age, who for some years has 
been one of the most diligent scholars in the Adult School I 
know best. “to say who is teacher and who is scholar.” 

The school at Fircroft is happy in the home it has found, and 
equally happy in its first band of teachers. It lies on the out- 
skirts of Bournville, on the side nearest to Woodbrooke Settle- 
ment. In 1900 Mr. George Cadbury made over to the Bournville 
Village Trust an estate which now extends to 525 acres. On 
118 acres of this there is already established a population of 
over 3,000 persons, living in 669 houses, which stand in plots 
of land averaging 600 square yards for each house. The major- 
ity of the householders are not employed at Messrs. Cadbury’s 
Works: 40 per cent. of them, for example, are at work in 
Birmingham. Three years later Mr. and Mrs. Cadbury pre- 
sented Woodbrooke, their former residence, as a home for reli- 
gious and social study, where “Friends and those associated 
with them may have the opportunity for more fully qualifying 
themselves spiritually, intellectually, and experimentally for 
any service to which they may feel called.” Dr. Rendel Harris 
left his work at Cambridge to become Director of Studies at 
Woodbrooke ; and he is helped by a staff of six younger gradu- 
ates. Not all the students at Woodbrooke are Quakers. One 
year there were several Dutchmen ; and arrangements are made 
enabling men at Fircroft to take such of the courses at Wood- 
brooke as will be most useful to them. 

Fircroft is equally happy in its staff. The Warden, Mr. T. 
Bryan, whilst engaged as a young man in the Leicester trade, 
was encouraged by the Rev. F. H. Stead, younger brother of 
Mr. W. T. Stead, to become a student at Glasgow, where he 
took his degree as M.A. He was afterwards for three years a 
theological student at the Congregational College in Bradford. 
When Mr. Stead became Warden of the Browning Settlement in 
South London, he induced Mr. Bryan to assist him as Vice- 
Warden, and here the social work Mr. Bryan engaged in, as 
member of the Borough Council and of some other local bodies, 
was so much appreciated that ha was chosen Mayor of Southwark 
in 1902. When his term of office was up, he was appointed 
one of the teachers at Woodbrooke ; and, without severing his 
connexion with Woodbrooke, he became in January 1909 the 
head of the school at Fircroft hard by. He has for Vice-Warden 
Mr. Herbert Hicklin, a young Cambridge graduate from Peter- 
house, who has done good work in Leicestershire adult schools. 
These two gentlemen are mainly responsible for the lectures 
in history and literature, to which the Vice-Warden adds some 
mathematics and natural science ; but they have three or four 
colleagues who undertake such subjects as Nature study, gymnas- 
tics, and gardening. And, as the classes at Woodbrooke may also 
be utilized, the statf as a whole must be regarded as unusually. 
strong and capable. 

But it would be a mistake to expect Englishmen to come flock- 
ing in great numbers to such a school, at any rate at the begin- 
ning. In the first two terms there were from twelve to fourteen 
students, and seventeen in the third term. Besides these, there 
have been six for shorter periods, and 120 for week-ends. This 
the neighbour on my right, telling me that the phrase had gone |is held to be a good beginning, considering how difficult it is 
home. The seed had fallen into good ground ; for, some three|for a school like this to fit in with English conditions. The 
years after, the gentleman in question—Mr. Tom Bryan, M.A.) difficulties are two-fold—with the employers and with the em- 
—had become the head of the First People’s High School in! ployed. The ordinary English.emplover,, if)askéd tó give a 
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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS., 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


A MEETING of the Council took place at the College, Blooms- 
bury Square, on April 29. A report of the proceedings will 
appear in the June number of The Educational Times. 


—— —— + 


FIRCROFT. 
THE FIRST PEOPLE’S HIGH SCHOOL IN ENGLAND. 
By J. S. THORNTON. 


In August 1905 I was staying in North Zealand, on a hillside 
that, with some help from a glass, commanded a view of the 
Cattegat and two-and-thirty parish churches. Close by was 
Vallekilde, one of the largest of the People’s High Schools in 
Denmark. Just then Mr. Percy Alden came with a party, 
socially and philanthropically minded like himself, to see what 
they could learn in Denmark and especially in Copenhagen. 
Nine or ten of them, on the invitation of the Principal of the 
school, Poul Hansen, were glad to come one Saturday evening 
and spend the week-end. It was holiday time and all the pupils 
were of course away. None the less it was a great pleasure to 
them to inspect the school buildings, visit farmhouse and parson- 
age, be present at Church, hear a lecture on the school, see a 
co-operative dairy with their own eyes, and have interesting 
conversations with the teachers and friends of the school. 

Assuredly not the least interesting of these functions was 
the address given by Valdemar Bennike, after Church on Sun- 
day, on the aims and methods of a people's high school in Den- 
mark, as set forth in the description of an ordinary day’s 
work at the school. As he spoke, he stood in front of the 
Ansgar picture (it was Ansgar who first brought Christianity 
to Denmark), thus emphasizing all he had to say by showing that 
the teaching of himself and his colleagues, whilst looking eagerly 
forward to the future, was nevertheless rooted in the past and 
based on a Christian foundation. He spoke without manuscript 
or note; but, when I found there was a manuscript at home, 
I was only too glad to beg for such good “copy” and to re- 
produce it at pp. 106, 107 of Vol. 17 of “Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects.” 

“The main object of this school,” said Mr. Bennike, “is not 
to impart to our pupils a mass of useful information—that is 
only a secondary aim. The principal aim is to impart to them 
a spiritual view of life, so that they may sce there is some 
sense in their existence.’ The last words were scarcely out of 
the speaker's mouth, when I heard an involuntary chuckle from 
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man a three months’ furlough. would as soon give him his dis- 
missal and fill up his place. There are a few large firms with 
broader ideas, who are willing to give the plan a trial; and if 
it succeeds, the new fashion will, no doubt, spread by degrees. 
But there are difficulties with the workmen too. However keen 
a man may be for self-improvement, his ideas do not extend 
beyond the diligent use of his leisure time in the evenings. 
That, at any rate, was the prevailing feeling until quite re- 
cently. But now our hope is that the Adult School, with its 
100,000 members, will prove a good recruiting ground for such 
a school as Fircroft. 

But if the students are few, they are of the right sort—two 
gardeners (small holders), a shoemaker, a cabinet maker, a 
baker, a clerk, a bricklayer, a painter, a miner, a metal turner, 
a printer’s reader, a weaver, a fitter, two railway men, and 
several labourers. Rather more than half of these have been 
helped by bursaries provided from private sources. If it be 
asked how they have managed to get away from their work for 
so long a time, the answer is: some are their own masters ; 
a railway company liberated two men for thirteen weeks ; two 
other employers of labour have liberated men for the same 
purpose ; and a co-operative society has also given leave of 
absence for a term. One or two men have come between the 
end of one engagement and the beginning of another. In no 
case has a man given up his situation to come to Fircroft. 

The movement in England, it will be seen, is making some 
way among artisans. In Denmark, however, it has had its 
chief success amongst the people on the land, chiefly the small 
holders (though not to the exclusion of pupils of every class. 
for the movement is national in its scope). And so the work 
here and the work there will naturally have something to learn 
from one another. This interchange of experiences has already 
begun. When, in the spring of 1909, Principal Holger 
Begtrup, one of the ablest and most eloquent of the High School 
teachers in Denmark, heard of the beginning made at Fircroft, 
he was so deeply interested that nothing would content him 
but then and there to sit down and pen an invitation to Mr. 
Bryan and twenty of his men to visit him for a week in August 
—a visit that none of the twenty can ever forget. One after- 
noon was given to the national collections in Frederiksborg 
Castle ; another to the palace at Fredensborg ; a third to Elsi- 
nore and to Helsingborg across the Sound. Two days were 
spent in Copenhagen—one in galleries and muscums and the 
other in an investigation of poor law methods. We had also 
some lectures at our host’s home at Frederiksborg High School— 
one on “Co-operation in Denmark ” being given by no less a 
person than the Minister of Justice (since, alas! deceased) who 
spared some hours from a day in the middle of a Cabinet crisis 
to lecture to the English visitors. This visit to Denmark was 
followed by a corresponding return visit last September. 

This Danish graft on a stout English stock is of great promise 
and is already bearing good fruit. One of the men, a cabinet 
maker, writes: “Some of us, when we came, called ourselves 
Christians, others Agnostics, Socialists, or Anarchists, now we 
are brothers. ...The knowledge of the fact that there are not 
only two sides, but several, to every question will always tend 
to make men better citizens, with a wider outlook and a much 
bigger world to live in.” And another, a London letter-sorter, 
with wife and young family, ascribes these results to his 
month’s stay at Fircroft—“ physical development, an enlarge- 
ment of one’s view of life, toleration of the point of view of 
opponents, a realization that the past has produced men whose 
words are living truths to-day.” He admits there are no bread- 
and-butter subjects taught there, but adds: “That is not its 
special work. Its aim is to perfect the side of a man that is 
not catered for in technical schools and commercial colleges... . 
Fircroft is an inspiration.” 

What has been good for men proves equally good for women. 
From July 20 to the end of August last, Fircroft was visited 
‘by some two hundred women students in weekly sets ; and the 
x periment was so successful that there can be no doubt it will 
be repeated and extended. 

Whether such a school can become as widely popular here as 
it is in Denmark remains to be seen. If Lancashire and York- 
shtre had each fifty such schools dotted about their country 
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Denmark. But they would be enough to uplift not a man here 
and there, as already happens, but to leaven the whole lump. 
For Englishmen and Danes are of the same race ; and what has 
happened on the east of the North Sea may just as well happen 
on the west. There is no Sunday school, no council school, no 
town or parish council, no co-operative undertaking, no reli- 
gious community that would not have received an upward im- 
pulse. The effect would be seen in all our industrial, political, 
and religious life. 

This new movement has something of a very direct kind to 
say to our English ways and practices. On February 28 last, 
the Lord Mavor of London, in the presence of many men, 
eminent for public service at home and in the Colonies, in- 
augurated a National Industrial Education League. It savs to 
them: “Gentlemen, vou are going the wrong way to work. 
Your efforts must result in comparative failure unless the soil 
in which you sow be better prepared. It is a greater thing 
to train up men than to manufacture wage-earners. Do all 
you can to develop the will, to raise the hopes, call forth the 
energies, and fire the spirit of those entering on manhood ; 
and your efforts to make them wage-earners will meet with a 
success of which you hardly dream.” And those who say this 
are no mere visionaries. They point to work of this kind 
across the North Sea, which in the course of two generations 
has promoted political and religious freedom, given new and 
ingenious forms to industry, and provided the co-operative 
movement, especially amongst farmers and small-holders, with 
willing, skilful workers that inspire fullest trust. 
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LABOUR EXCHANGES AND EDUCATION 
AUTHORITIES. 


VIEWS OF THE TEACHERS’ GUILD. 


THE Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland has ad- 
dressed the following letter to Mr. Runciman :— 


The Council of the Teachers’ Guild desire to lay before you 
their views upon the issues raised by the Education (Choice of 
Employment) Act 1910, with special reference to the Memoran- 
dum by the Board of Trade and the Board of Education with 
regard to co-operation between Labour Exchanges and Local 
Education Authorities, dated January 3, 1911. 

The Council unanimously approve the principle of co-oper- 
ation between the Education Authorities and the Labour Ex- 
changes provided that, in the words of the Memorandum, “ the 
employment of juveniles be primarily considered from the point 
of view of their educational interests and permanent careers.” 
They are in sympathy with the general purport of the Memor- 
andum, and propose to urge the Local Authoritics to take 
action on the lines therein suggested. Further, they are 
actively engaged in increasing the interest of the teaching 
profession in the problems of continued education. 

The Council venture to suggest that practical and efficient 
co-operation between the Local Education Authorities and the 
Labour Exchanges will only be secured by insisting that every 
scheme for co-operation shall provide :— 

(1) That the Central Offices mentioned in paragraph 6 of 
the Memorandum be located within, and form part of, the 
offices of the Education Authority. l 

(2) That the power of decision assigned to the Executive 
officer of the Education Authority under paragraph 6 should 
not bo limited to within six months of the date when the appli- 
cant left school, but should extend until the applicant is seven- 
teen years of age. Moreover, as the time during which Authori- 
ties may decide to exercise their powers is so short, the Council 
hope that the Memorandum will be supplemented by a state- 
ment, issued under the authority of the Board of Trade and the 
Board of Education, of the educational, social, and economic 
reasons which should lead Education Authorities to adopt the 
provisions of the Act. In the view of the Guild, the Local 
Authorities may, by exercising their powers under the Act, 
(i) take a most necessary step towards co-ordinating the edu- 
cational work of their areas; (ii) retain a guiding influence 
upon the training of boys and girls until the age of seventeen ; 


spots, and other counties had them in the same proportion, we (ili) interest employers in the work of education ; (iv) bring 
should still have fewer for our population than they have in|the work of schools of every grade into closer touch with the 
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home interests and future employments of their pupils ; 
(v) close, or render less tempting, the avenues to blind-alley 
or undesirable employments for juveniles; (vi) secure fhe 
development of trade schools on wisely determined lines ; 
(vil) improve the work of Juvenile Labour Bureaux. 

With reference to (i). In the past, the lack of adequate link- 
age between the work of the ordinary schools and that of tech- 
nical classes has been felt to be a most serious hindrance to tech- 
nical education. The removal of this hindrance is desirable. But 
of far greater importance for the future is the opportunity 
afforded for more svstematic and broadly based schemes for the 
continued education of boys and girls directly after they have 
left school. If constituted on the lines suggested below, the 
Special Sub-Committee would unite teachers, parents, em- 
plovers, and county officers in the co-operation for this purpose. 

Under (11). The experience of teachers, and of those engaged 
in research into mental development, points to the enormous 
importance of the period between fourteen and seventeen years 
of age. The fact that the organized education of four-fifths of 
the boys and girls in England ceases about the beginning of 
this period, implies a national waste which it would be difficult 
to over-estimate. 

With regard to (iii) and (av). The Council hold that the work 
of ordinary elementary and secondary schools should be in 
closer touch with everyday life, and would welcome the form- 
ation of Sub-Committees (as suggested in the Memorandum 
ulready referred to) whose members know industrial as well 
as educational conditions. It is important that some of the 
work of continued education should be done in day schools. 
In this. and indeed in all cases, the co-operation of employers 
is essential. A subsidiary benetit would arise if head masters 
and head mistresses of secondary schools had better information 
of vacancies suited to pupils leaving their schools. 

Under (vii). It is hoped that a judiciously appointed Sub- 
Committee would guide boys and girls into fitting employments 
—a privilege which cannot be exercised by the Labour Bureaux 
officials under the present regulations of the Board of Trade : 
and if such guidance were given by the Advisorv Committees of 
the Labour Bureaux, it would not be given with the support of 
the Board of Trade. 

In order to carry out the objects enumerated, the Special 
Sub-Committee should include (1) County Councillors, (2) His 
Majesty’s Inspector and Council Inspectors, (3) directors of 
technical and continuation classes, (4) representative employers 
and workmen, (5) representatives of the head teachers. (6) 
representatives of the school managers and of the Care Com- 
mittees (where they exist). 

In conclusion, we desire gratefully to recognize the sympa- 
thetic attitude adopted by the Board of Trade as well as by the 
Board of Education towards the efforts now being made for the 
extension of Continued Education. 


IMPERIAL EDUCATION CONFERENCE. 


Tue Imperial Education Conference meets just as we are going 
to ai The following is the list of papers to be read and dis- 
cussed :— 


April 25—-Mr. H. J. Mackinder, M.P., Reader in Geography in the 
University of London, on ‘‘ The Teaching of Geography from an Imperial 
point of view, and the use which could and should be made of Visual In- 
struction ” ; Prof. H. E. Egerton, M.A., Beit Professor of Colonial His- 
tory in the University of Oxford, on ‘‘ Some Aspects of the Teaching of 
Imperial History.” 

April 26—Mr. Marshall Jackman, Member of the Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education, Head Master, Homerton, Sydney 
Road, London County Council school, on ‘‘ Experimental Work in the 
Teaching of Arithmetic in Elementary Schools’’; Mr. J. G. Legye, 
M.A., Director of Education in Liverpool, on ‘‘ Practical Education in 
Elementary Schools’’; Mr. J. Strong, M.A., F.R.S.E., Rector of the 
Academy, Montrose, N.B., on ‘‘ Secondary Edueation in Scotland.”’ 

April 27—Mr. J. A. Ewing, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., Director of Naval 
Education, on ‘‘ Engineering Education ’’; Mr. J. H. Reynolds, M.Sc., 
Principal of the Manchester Municipal School of Technology and Director 
of Higher Education for Manchester, on ‘‘ Higher Technical Instruc- 
tion. 

April 28—Mr. R. Blair, M.A., B.Sc., Education Officer, London 
County Council, on ‘‘ Trade Schools”; Mr. Graham Balfour, M.A., 
Secretary to the Education Committee of the Staffordshire County Coun- 
cil, on * Continuation Schools.”’ 
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SCHOOLMASTERS MAKERS OF MEN. 


SINCE the first dawn of civilization (writes Mr. T. E. Page, 
in the Daily Telegraph) the general repute of schoolmasters has 
always been of the poorest...the disesteem certainly exists. 
The skill of a physician or a surgeon we see and recognize and 
reward. We allow, too, that “the evangelist and physician of 
the soul.” by whose “ wholesome medicines ” we pray “that all 
the diseases of our souls may be healed.” is engaged in the 
highest and most difficult of tasks. But, by the strangest of 
anomalies, we count the whole care and control and training of 
a bov as a thing light and trivial. The charge of his whole 
mental, moral, and spiritual well-being is, we think, a matter 
which may be safely committed haphazard almost to anybody. 
It is in vain that Plato tells us that “no man goeth about a 
more godly purpose than he that is mindful of the good bringing 
up both of his own and other men’s children.” It is in vain 
that reason suggests how the forming and fashioning of a human 
soul, and that, too, just at the time when it is most duetile, 
when, “like the newest wax, it is most hable to receive the 
best and fayrest printing,” must ever be a business of finest 
manipulation and almost divine art. It is in vain, too, that 
common sense assures us that the true security, the surest bul- 
wark of a nation, is to be found in the character and capacity 
of her sons. and that it is to the schoolmaster she entrusts the 
dearest pledges of her future. Like Gallio, we “care for none 
of these things.” 

In the field of elementary education something has indeed 
been done, but in secondary education, with which these 
brief remarks are wholly concerned, there is nothing but in- 
difference and neglect. Parliament wholly ignores the subject. 
There is not a single member of the House of Commons who 
has that living acquaintance with it which can alone give author- 
ity, and, if there were, he would speak to empty benches on @ 
theme which no one cares for, because it has no concern with 
party and no influence upon votes. And what is the result ? 
Let any one look at the head masters of our so-called “ great ” 
schools—the schools in which we are educating the very pick of 
our youth—and he will scarcely find a single man who, in any 
department of learning, is of any real repute. Let him look 
at the assistant masters, and he will find that it is the same with 
them. Whereas every other profession, every department of 
commerce and industry, is crowded with “ very capable men,” 
there is no fact more certain than that men of first-rate quality 
are more and more refusing to have anything to do with the 
scholastic calling. General contempt, poorness of pay, uncer- 
tainty of tenure, and the absolute refusal of any public recog- | 
nition of what is, in fact, public service have done their fatal 
work. For it is not a light matter that, in an age when public 
honours are flung about almost everywhere with a lavish hand, 
not even the poorest of them has ever been bestowed on the 
mere schoolmaster. Such scorn for a great galling is assuredly 
not the mark of “a wise and understanding people,” while evem 
prudence suggests that we might well “ ponder” Ruskin’s pene- 
trating question “ whether, among national manufactures, that 
of souls of good quality may not at last turn out a quite 
leadingly lucrative one.” 

But, indeed, this business of “ manufacturing souls” is not 
one with which schoolmasters in our chief schools are to-day 
much concerned. That general advance in wealth, luxury, and 
expenditure, which has in the last fifty years been so conspicu- 
ous, has had here too its deteriorating effect. Some schools, no- 
doubt, of moderate endowment, and to which parents send their- 
sons chiefly to be taught, have only partially felt this corrosive 
influence, but many great schools are rapidly becoming immense- 
establishments, the upkeep of which is so costly that those um 
authority are driven to consider, not the true interests of edu- 
cation, but rather how—to use a vulgar phrase—“so to run 
the show ” as best to please wealthy and over-indulgent parents.. 
But how infinite is the degradation to the schoolmaster and the. 
detriment to the nation! To inform the intellect ; to foster- 
and develop all its marvellous capacities; to strengthen and 
consolidate the moral character ; to touch the spirit, it may be, 
into some accord with more than earthly harmonies—that, surely,. 
is 8 task which may well demand the noblest powers, and yet to. 
which the humblest schoolmaster must at/least direct bis aims. 
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and aspirations. It is, indeed, as a “maker of men” that the 
schoolmaster has alone any true worth. All his other activities 
may be purchased cheaply in the common market, but when he 
he is a true poet, then he cannot be valued with either silver 
or gold; and it will not go well with the nation until it sets 
itself to searching for, and finding and honouring, a few such 
poet-schoolmasters. 


———$$ M Pe we me 


CONFERENCES FRANÇAISES. 


SocIÉTÉ NATIONALE DES PROFESSEURS DE FRANQAIS. 


ALFRED DE MUSSET. 
Par Mile Tu. DE Mayou pe Lupe. 


Le samedi, 25 mars, Mlle Th. de Mayol de Lupé, Maitresse des 
Conférences à Morley College, Waterloo Road, S.E., nous parlait 
d’un poète bien connu et bien aimé, Alfred de Musset. 

La grande salle des conférences du “ College of Preceptors ” 
était comble, et nous ne nous rappelons pas y avoir jamais vu 
autant d'auditeurs du sexe masculin. C’est que la conférence 
devait être doublement intéressante, par l'attrayance d'abord 
de la conférencière, qui est en train de se faire un joli petit 
renom dans la métropole ; et par le fait que Mlle Capdevielle, la 
diseuse si goûtée, devait illustrer l’œuvre du poète par des 
récitations choisies. Malheurensement Mile Capdevielle, étant 
malade, n'a pu donner satisfaction à ses nombreux admirateurs, 
et M. Barlet a été prié de lire, au pied levé, les morceaux 
choisis. 

M. Boissot occnpait le fauteuil. 

Ilya peu, nous dit la conférencière, dans la vie de Musset 
ur la curiosité. C'est à peine s'il a une biographie; mais 
histoire de sa vie, comme celle de ses muvres, c'est celle de son 
cœur. Enfant, Musset l’a été toute sa vie, enfant gaté, surtout; 
d'une sensibilité incroyable, extrême en tous ses sentiments, 
égoiste sans calcul, irritable et léger, à la poursuite d'un amour 
idéal qu'il ne pouvait atteindre et qui était sa désespérance. 
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Atteint du reste du mal chronique particulier & cette époque, 81 
bien défini par Stendhal: “au fond de l'âme une misère in- 
supportable, ’ aggravée de la hantise du suicide. Avec cela tras 
aimable, très séduisant quand il était dans ses beaux jours, très 
aimé, trés recherché. 

Musset n’appartint à aucun école. Classique et romantique 
à la fois, il conserva une indépendance de bohème, affectant un 
certain mépris de la forme et de l'art, sa doctrine étant 
d’émouvoir en étant ému lui-même. Et il a vécu sa poćsie. 
A 20 ans poète, à 30 ans il entre dans la période de lassitude et 
ne donne presque plus rien. 

Puis la conférenciére effleure avec tact cette période où George 
Sand entre dans la vie du poète, rejetant sur la femme tout le 
blame de l'effondrement final, et s'élevant surtout contre l'esprit 
romantique qui les porta à se donner en spectacle au public dans 
“Elle et Lu,” “La Confession d’un Enfant du Siècle,” etc. 
Mais elle lui est néanmoins reconnaissante d'avoir inspiré “ Les 
Nuits” qui a elles seules auraient suffi à immortaliser le poète. 

Elle blame aussi la publication de cette banale correspondance 
du poète avec Aimée d’Alton, où il n’étale que l'égoïisme d’un 
caprice, et termine en invoquant le pardon et l’oubli sur ses 
défauts en reconnaissance de ce qu'il y avait en lui de vrai 
génie, de belle fierté, d’ardente nature, qui a fait dire a Taine 
que “ c'était plus qu'un poète, c'était un homme,” et en rappelant 
que le débauché, le cynique, le poéte incrédule reniant son Dieu, 
en revint, comme l'ont fait tant d’autres, aux premières prières 
et à la foi de ses jours d'enfance, et se rapprocha de ce Dieu dont 


' il avait douté et dont il avait si bien cru se passer. 


Avec sa parole facile, sa voix bien timbrée, sa phrase sobre, 
lente et surtout bien phrasée, en méme temps pleine de brio, 
naturelle en un mot, la conférenciére a su tenir ses auditeurs 
sous le charme d'un sujet tout vibrant d’intérét, bien documenté, 
nouveau sous certains aspects. Elle a surtout parlé de l'homme, 
effleurant les points scabreux, appuyant sur les qualités solides, 
sans négliger la partie littéraire pour le montrer sons son 
meilleur pour de poète. Elle a su plaire et intéresser, et la 
tiche de M. Boissot a été facile lorsque, après quelques élogieuses 
paroles, le vote de remerciements demandé a éta souligné des 
applaudissements répétés du nombreux auditoire. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Patrons—THE AROHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ; 


President—THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman—THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
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Actuary and Manager—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.I.A. 


This Society, which has completed EIGHTY-ONE YEARS of successful development, grants Life Assurances 
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THE STANTON DESK 


THE MOST PERFECT 
HYGIENIC DESK MADE 


| It is supplied in Six different Patterns 
each with the following advantages :— 


The DESK slides so that a Perpendicular, a Plus, or a Minus Distance as regards the relative position of 
the desk and seat can be obtained. 


The SEATS are either quite flat, slightly dished, or ordinary chair pattern. 

The BACKS are either with upright back, curved rails, chair back, or with an adjustable pad. 
The Desks are made in Five distinct sizes, the different parts being carefully preportioned in each. 
SUPPLIED IN 


OAK, PITCH PINE oR AMERICAN WHITE WOOD M Lours To oroen. 


NOTE.—The STANTON DESK was selected for the use of the PRINCE OF WALES and PRINCE EDWARD OF YORK 
when at their studies, both at Marlborough House and Sandringham. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE “sctod Serniiure made'in our own Steam Factory, incleding 
PUPILS’ DESKS, TEACHERS’ AND MASTERS’ DESKS, TABLES, CUPBOARDS, 


LOCKERS, FORMS, CHAIRS, EASELS, BLACKBOARDS, CLOAKROOM FITTINGS, 
LABORATORY FITTINGS, WOODWORK BENCHES, &c., sent free on application to 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOGIATION, Lro., “house 


42 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, PRACTICAL CEOMETRY 


MATHEMATICAL, FOR JUNIOR FORMS. 


AND SCIENTIFIC BY 
DAVID THOMAS, 


B O O K S. Assistant Secretary of Education, Carnarvonshire, formerly Assistant 
Master, Friars School, Bangor. 
Always a large Stock of 


Second-hand Books at This book has been prepared for the use of Junior Forms, and has 
about half prices. been drawn up on the lines recommended by the Board of Education 
in their Circular (No. 711) on the Teaching of Geometry and Graphic 


Algebra. 


i It is divided into three parts— 
Keys and Translations. PART I, dealing with Explanations of Terms, Measuring Lengths 
E and Angles, Perpendicular Lines, Triangles, &c. 

PART II, dealing with Triangles, Bisections, Parallels, Parallel- 
ograms, the Square, &c. 

PART III, dealing with Scales, Drawing to Scale, Mensuration, 
Elementary Problems in Heights and Distances to be worked 
out with Protractor and Ruler. 

Mensuration and Drawing to Scale have been correlated throughout. 


SCHOOLS 
SUPPLIED. 


J. POOLE & CO, 


104 Charing Cross Rd., 


AND 


2 Manette Street, Soho, 


Imp. 16mo (54 in. x 7} in.), 112 pp., with 205 diagrams, full cloth, 
with Answers, published 1/4; without Answers, published 1/- 


The three parts of the above Book may also be had separately in Paper 
Cover— 
Part I, published 8d.; Part II, published 8d.; 
Part III, published 4d. 
Answers to all three parts, in one book, publisbed 4d. 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON, Ltd., 


NEW AND 8ECOND-HAND, ALL INQUIRIES ANSWERED. Educational Publishers, LEEDS & GLASGOW. 
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BLACKIE’S LIST. 


BLACKIE’S CAUSAL GEOGRAPHIES. 


Regionally Treated, 


f Ey H. J. SNAPE, M.A., 
Senior English Master, King Edward VIT’s School, Sheffield. 


Now Ready. BUROPE. Price 2s. 


AN ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


For MIDDLE FoRMs. 


By PREDEBRICK MORT, M.A., B.Sc, ¥.G.8., F.R.8S.G.B. 
A four years’ course for Secondary Schools. With Maps and Di Fea Ty 
ust issued. 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE ON MODERN LINES. 


A FIRST ENGLISH COURSE. 


, By PRANK JOWES, B.A., 7 l 
Assistant Master, King Edward’s School, Aston, Birmingham; Lecturer in 
English at the Birmingham and Midland Institute ; 

Joint Author of Scorr and JONEs’s LATIN COURSE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


POETICA: A Book of English Verse 
for Repetition. 


Chosen and arranged by JOHN RIDGES, M.A. (Cantab.). sometime 
Head Master of Leighton Park School, Reading. Illustrated with portraits, 
Arranged for the three school years ending at 15 or 16. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6å. 


WORDS: THEIR ORIGIN AND USE. 


A Correlated Scheme of Spelling. Derivation, Reading, Dictation, and Composi- 
tion. By F. W. CHe MSERS and A. J. KEB. In Two Books, each 
with a companion ‘leachers’ Book. 84. eich. 


BLACKIE’S LITTLE FRENCH CLASSICS. 


Representing all important French authors from Montaigne to Bourget. 
100 Volumes, 4d., 6d., 104. 


Complete list on application. 


STEPS TO THE WRITING OF FRENCH 
FREE COMPOSITION. 


A Manual of Practice. By Mis: MW. L. HART, Ph.B.. Ancienne répéti- 
trice d’ Anglais a1’ Ecole Normale Supérieure de Sèvres, Diplòme Supérieur 
de l’Université de Paris, L.C.C. Sydenham Secondary School, and 
crise eed O'GRADY, University of London, Goldsmiths’ College. 

ce ° 


A “REGULAR” LATIN BOOK. 


For Beginners. With terminations printed in red. By R. A. A 
BERESFORD, M.A., Head Master of Lydgate House Preparatory 
School, Hunstanton. 1s. 61. 


A GREEK BOY AT HOME. 


An original Greek story specially written for use with Rouse’s “ First Greek 
Course.” By W. H. D. ROUSB, Litt.D., Head Master of the Perse 
School, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 


In use at Eton. 


THE STUDY OF PLANT LIFE FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By MARIE C. STOPBS, D.Sc., &c. New Edition. Fully Ilustrated. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 


By Prof. AINSWORTH DAVIS, Principal of the Agricultural College, 
Cirencester. With Appendix for Agricultural Students. Cloth, 2s. 


BLACKIE’S ENGLISH TEXTS. 


Highways and Byways of Literature. - Each book witha bref Introduction 
dealing vith the author’s life and place in literature. Edited by W. K. D. 
ao UBR, Litt.D., Head Master, Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. 

. @ š 


Plutarch—Brutus and Coriolanus (North’s Translation). 

HMazlitt’s Characters from Shakespeare. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. 

Wallace and Bruce. From Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. 
Complete list of 100 cols. om application. 


Full particulars on application to 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Whole Page—Ordinary £410 0 ...... Position 25 10 0 
Half as 210 0 ...... i 300 
uarter aa 110 0 R 115 0 
er inch in broad column (half width of page) ... 0 7 0 
Narrow Column (one-third page) ............s0s.s00 wee 2 0 0 


General Scholastic Advertisements (Colleges, Schools, Olasses, Tuition, &o.), 
3a. 6d. for 6 lines, or 4s. 6d. the inch. 

SituationsVacant and Wanted—30 words or under, 28.; each additional 10 words. 
6d. (For 1s. extra, Replies may be addressed to the Publishing Office, and wil) 
be forwarded post free.) 


CURRENT HVENTS. 


THE next meeting of the members of the 
College of Preceptors will take place on Wednes- 
day, May 17, when the Rev. Canon H. Wesley 
Dennis, M.A., will read a paper on “ School Discipline and 
Character.” 


Fixtures, 


M. BoiLLoT, of the University of Sheffield, will address 
the Société Nationale des Professeurs de Francais en Angle- 
terre at the College of Preceptors on May 27, at 4 p.m. 


# ¥ 
* 


THE presentation of graduates at the University of London 
will take place on May 10, at 3 p.m. 
* # 


Pror. Bury, of Cambridge, will deliver the Romanes 
Lecture at Oxford on May 25. Subject: “ Romances of 
Chivalry on Greek Soil.” 


% = 


% 
Tue Annual Conference of the Association of Teachers of 
Domestic Subjects will meet in the Lecture Theatre of the 
Museun, Bristol, on May 27, at 10.45 a.m. 


* * 
* 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Society for Training Teachers 
of the Deaf (47 Eaton Rise, Ealing, W.) will be held at 
Grosvenor House, 33 Upper Grosvenor Street, W., on May 9, 


at 3 p.m. 


* + 


A MEETING will be held at the Mansion House on May òin 
support of the appeal for a fund of a quarter of a million to 
improve the education of Europeans and Eurasians in India. 

E 


THE prizes and certificates will be presented to successful 
[students at the London (Royal Free Hospital) School of 
Medicine for Women on June 14, at 4 p.m. 


* * 
* 


Tue Edinburgh Vacation Courses in Modern Languages 
will be held in Edinburgh University in August. 


+ + 


*# 
Tut Nature Study Summer School will be held again this 
year at Scalby, near Scarborough, August 5-12. Apply to 
Miss Hart, Low Hall, Scalby, S.O., Scarborough (enclosing 
ös. deposit). 
* .* 

Tue International Society for Promoting Commercial 
Education will meet in London, July 24 to August 12. 
Lectures at the London School of Economics. Special 
discussion of commercial conditions in London. 


Le Premier Congrés International de Pédologie, qui sera 
tenu à Bruxelles du 12 au 18 aoùt 1911, aura pour objet de 
coordonner les travaux et les recherches réalisés dans les 
différents domaines concernant l'étude scientifique de l'en- 
fant, en vue d’établir les bases positives d’une culture 
intégrale et rationnelle. Les communications et demandes de 
renseignements doivent être adressées au Secrétariat général 
du Congrès, 35 Avenue Paul de Jaer/& Bruxelles. 
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Tue Board of Education have just published a list of|lectures shall be given to women students by women at 


thirty-five holiday courses which will be held on the Conti- 
nent at different times during the present year, but mostly in 
the summer months. Eight of the courses are in German- 
speaking countries—at Greifswald, Jena, Marburg, Salzburg, 
Gottingen, Neuwied, Lübeck, and Kaiserlautern ; three in 
French Switzerland—at Geneva, Lausanne, and Neuchatel ; 
three in Spain—at Madrid, Burgos, and Santander; one in 
Italy—at Florence; and the rest in France—at Besancon, 
Dijon, Grenoble, Nancy, Boulogne, Bayeux, Granville, Caen, 
Honfleur, Lisieux, Paris, Rouen, St. Servan-St. Malo, St. 
Valery-sur-Somme, Tours, Versailles, and Villerville. The 
Jist gives the date of each course, the fees, return fares from 
London, lowest cost of boarding, principal subjects of instruc- 
tion, address of Local Secretary, and other details. Copies 
(2d.) can be obtained from Messrs. Wyman & Sons, Fetter 
Lane, London, E.C. 


THE University of Oxford has conferred 
the honorary degree of D.Litt. upon Kuno 
Meyer, Ph.D., Professor of Celtic Languages 
in the University of Berlin. 


* # 
# 


Honours. 


Tur University of Edinburgh has conferred the following 
honorary degrees :— 


D.D. : Canon G. A. Cooke, Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy 
Scripture at Oxford; the Rev. George Galloway, M.A., B.D., D.Phil., 
Minister of Kelton; the Rev. Robert Law, B.D., Professor of New 
Testament Literature and Exegesis at Knox College, Toronto; the 
Rev. David Scott, M.A., B.D., Minister of Dalziel; and the Rev. 
Robert S. Simpson, M.A., High United Free Church, Edinburgh. 

LL.D.: The Hon. John Abercromby; Mr. Charles Bruce, banker. 
Edinburgh ; Dr. Thomas S. Clouston, M.D., Edinburgh; Mr. Frank 
W. Dyson, F.R.S., the Astronomer Royal; Sir William R. Gowers, 
M.D., F.R.S.; Dr. James Mackenzie, M.D. London; Lord Justice 
Fletcher Moulton, F.R.S.; Mr. Francis Grant Ogilvie, C.B.; Prof. 
Oman, Oxford ; Sir Herbert H. Risley; and Prof. Ernest Rutherford, 
F.R.S., University of Manchester. 

* * 
* 

THe Earl of Selborne, G.C.M.G., and Mr. Lazarus 
Fletcher, M.A., F.R.S., Hon. Ph.D. Berlin, Director of 
the Natural History Department of the British Museum, 
have been elected Honorary Fellows of University College, 
Oxford. 

# # 
* 

On leaving Hartley University College, for Armstrong 
College, Prof. Hearnshaw was presented with a hundred 
volumes in a handsome bookcase. 

* * 
* 

On his retirement from the Principalsbip of University 
College, Nottingham, the Rev. J. E. Symes was presented 
with an album (photographic group of the staff), an address, 
and a gift of books. 

*.* 

THE University of the Punjab has conferred the honorary 

degree of D.Litt. upon Lord Hardinge, Viceroy of India. 


Tue late Miss Mary Anne Ewart, of 
Coneyhurst, Ewhurst, Surrey, daughter 
of the late Mr. William Ewart, M.P., left 
£20,C00 to form a fund for the foundation of scholarships 
and otherwise for the benefit of women students studying 
at Newnham College, Cambridge, or elsewhere, the money 
to be applied in payment of two scholarships of not less 
than £100 nor more than £2C0 per annum each, tenable for 
three years ; one travelling scholarship, of which the trustees 
are to arrange the conditions, directing that occasional 


Endowments and 
Benefactions. 


Cambridge or elsewhere; extra tutors, male or female, at 
an establishment for the education of women at Cambridge 
or elsewhere ; and in payment of additional scholarships of 
not less than £100 nor more than £200 per annum for 
women students at Newnham College or elsewhere. 

Miss Ewart also left £10,000 for the foundation of 
scholarships or otherwise for the benefit of women students 
studying at Somerville College, Oxford, or elsewhere, the 
fund to be used for the payment of two scholarships of not 
less than £50 nor more than £100 per annum, to be tenable 


for three years. 


By the will of the late Miss Annie H. Cruickshank, the 
University of Aberdeen will receive some £20,000, to be 
divided between the endowment of a Lectureship or Chair 
of Astronomy (including Navigation and Meteorology) and 
the formation of a Science Library. Also £2,000 to found 


Law Prizes. 


* ë +% 
& 


By the death of Mrs. Proctor, widow of the late Rev. 
George Proctor, M.A., schoolmuster at Kemnay, Aber- 
deenshire (1858-94), some £4,000 is expected to fall to 
Aberdeen University for equipment of the Astronomical 


Department. 


Mr. Craupe G. Monteriore, Acting President of Hartley 
University College, has issued a further urgent appeal for 
help in order to save the College. More than £5,000 is still 


needed. 


* * 
+ 


Tux late M. Loutreuil bequeathed to the University of 
Paris £100,000, with condition that the provincial Univer- 
sities should share, for the encouragement of scientific 
studies, the equipment of laboratories, the formation of 
libraries, and the foundation of additional Jectureships in 


scientific subjects. 
* # 


* 

AN appeal is being made for £250,000 to carry out an 
interdenominational scheme for improving the education of 
Europeans and Eurasians in India. An anonymous donor 
has contributed £50,000. Meeting at the ‘Mansion House, 


May ð. 


# + 
% 


Tue State of Utah has appropriated £60,000 to the State 
University for the construction of the main building. The 
Legislature has also passed an Act providing permanent 
financial support for the University and the Agricultura} 
College.—The Indiana Legislature has appropriated some 
£40,000 to Indiana University for the next biennium.—An 
anonymous graduate has offered £200,000 to the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy towards erection of buildings. 
—Mrs. Benjamin Hicks, of Old Westbury, N.Y., has be- 
queathed £20,000 to Swarthmore College—Columbia Col- 
lege has received £138,600 from the estate of the late Mr. 
George Crocker, to establish a Cancer Research Fund. 


a OO 


A COMBINED examination for twenty-two 
Medical Entrance Scholarships and Ex- 
hibitions, tenable in the Faculties of 
Medical Sciences of University College and King’s College, 
and in the Medical Schools of University College Hospital, 
King’s College Hospital, St. George’s Hospital, Westminster 
Hospital, and the London School of Medicine for Women, 
bas been fixed to be held in London by the London Inter- 
Collegiate Scholarships Board on September 19 and>follow- 


Scholarships 
and Prizee. 
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ing days. Apply to the Secretary of the Board, University 
College, Gower Street, London, W.C., for forms of entry. 
+  # 
* 


Exeter COLLEGE, OXFORD, offers an Organ Scholarship, not 
Jess than £80. Candidates must show ability to pass B.A. 
ee in training a full choir essential. Apply to the 

ector. 


$ * 
* 


Lapy Marcarket Hatt, OXFORD, offers in 1912 three scholar- 
ships—£50, £40, and £35—all tenable for three years during 
residence. 


+ * 
* 


St. Huou’s CoLLEGE, OXFORD, offers in 1912, three scholar- 
ships—£40, £40, £35—all tenable for three years during 
residence. 


Beprorp CoLLecE ror Women (University of London) 
offers three Entrance Scholarships in June—one in Arts, 
£30, and two in Science, £50 each—all tenable for three 


years. 


+ $ 
* 


Tue London (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine 
offers a scholarship of £60 for two or four years. Examina- 
tion begins June 5. Particulars from the Secretary, 


8 Hunter Street, W.C. 


University CoLLEGE, Reading, offers, to men candidates, 
three scholarships—£50 (Arts), £54 (Science), and £54 
(Agriculture)—each tenable for three years. Examination, 
June 7 and 8. Particulars from the Registrar. 


Tue University of Birmingham will offer for competition 
on the results of one of the Intermediate Examinations 
(Science, Arts, and First Medical) held in June, or on the 
Matriculation Examination held in July next, 12 Entrance 
Scholarships, tenable for four years at the University, giving 
free admission to the degree courses in any faculty, to can- 
didates that apply for them on the ground of inability to pay 
University class fees. Competitors may further apply for 
an annual grant towards maintenance (which will in no case 
exceed £30), on the ground that they are unable to avail 
themselves of such scholarships without a maintenance grant 
in addition. Candidates must be resident within the present 
or extended boundaries of the city, and have been resident 
for at least one year, and must have been pupils in one of 


the schools in that area. 
+ 


+ 
* 
Two Price Davies Scholarships, each £30 a year for three 
years, tenable at Aberystwyth or at Bangor, will be awarded 
in October. Particulars and entry forms from the Registrar, 
University Registry, Cathays Park, Cardiff. 
* « 


TuE Scholarship Examination at Cheltenham College will 
be held June 7-9. Particulars from the Bursar. i 


Matvern CoLLEGE offers one scholarship of £87, at least 
five of £50, at least five of £30 (£21 for day boys). Exami- 
uation, May 30 to June 1. Faber Exhibition of £12 goes to 
the boy that does best in the examination; and Council 
nominations, £12 each, may be awarded to boys that do well, 
but fail to obtain a scholarship. Particulars from the Head 


Master or the Secretary. 
* 
* 


Messrs. Wituiams & Norcate offer prizes amounting to 
£75 for the five best short essays on any one, or all, of the 
first ten volumes of their “ Home University Library.” 


A APPLICATIONS for the Chair of Latin in 
mee | University College, London, must be 
lodged with the Academic Registrar of 
the University of London, South Kensington, S.W., by 
May 8. £600 (minimum). 
* 


Tue Rev. Hunert Morray Burce, M.A., D.D., Head 
Master of Winchester, has been appointed Bishop of 
Southwark. 


Dr. Burge was born at Calcutta in 1862, and educated at Bedford. 
Grammar School, Marlborough, and University College, Oxford, 
where he was Scholar of his College, and took First Class in Mods. 
and Second Class in Greats. He was Sixth Form Master at Welling- 
ton College (1887-90), Fellow and Tutor of University College. 
Oxford (1890), and Dean (1895), Head Master of Repton (1900) and 
of Winchester (1901). He was elected an Honorary Fellow of Uni- 
versity College in 1908. He was a contributor to ‘‘ Essays on 
Secondary Education.” 


intments 
acancies. 


* * 
+ 


A Proressor or History is required for the South African 
College, Cape Town. Not over thirty-five. £500 commencing. 
Engagement, in first instance, for three years. Apply to 
the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 
72 Victoria Street, London, S.W., by May 6. 


+ + 
+ 


Mr. Eric A. Wanker, Lecturer in History, Bristol Uni- 
versity, has been appointed Lecturer in History at the South 


African College, Cape Town. 


* 8 * 
* 


A Lecturer in Applied Mathematics is required for Grey 
University College, Bloemfontein. £400. Apply to the 
High Commissioner for South Africa, 72 Victoria Street,. 
London, S.W., by May 19. i 


Dr. Jons Stuart, M.A. Oxon., has been appointed Professor 
of English in the Instituto Nacional at Panama. 


Mr. J. D. Fippes, M.A., B.Sc., M.B., Ch.B. Aberd., has. 
been appointed Demonstrator in Anatomy in Sheffield Uni- 
versity. 


A Principat (graduate with Honours in Mathematics or 
Natural Science, age thirty to fifty) is required for Working- 
ton County Secondary and Technical School. £450, with 
capitation of £1 on each pupil over two hundred. Forms (on 
receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope) from Mr. 
C. C. Hodgson, The Courts, Carlisle; returnable (with not 
more than four testimonials) by May 31. 

* #8 
* 

A Direcror is required for the Technical Schools under 
the Cheltenham Local Higher Education Committee. £220, 
rising. Graduate, with experience in teaching and organ- 
izing evening classes. Apply (three testimonials) to Mr. 
Reginald J. Winterbotham, Clerk to the Governors, Gram- 
mar School, Cheltenham, by May 16. 


Tue Head Mistressship of Pate’s Grammar School for- 
Girls, Cheltenham, will be vacant at the end of July. £150. 
with capitation grant (£1 per head up to 150 students and 
£2 per head above 150; there are now 190). Graduate (or 
equivalent). Apply (three testimonials) to Mr. Reginald J. 
Winterbotham, Clerk to the Governors, Grammar School. 
Cheltenham, by May 16. 


THE post of Vice-Principal and Mistress of Method in the- 
Day Training College, Sunderland, is vacant. £250. Gra- 
duate (or equivalent), with experience. Apply (three testi- 
monials) to Mr. Herbert Reed, Assistant Clerk to the 
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Education Committee, 15 John Street, Sunderland, by 
May 5. 


+ * 
* 


BeMe. James G. Stewart, M.A., B.Sc. (Agr.) Aberd., Prin- 
cipal of the Agricultural School, Chelmsford, has been ap- 
pointed an Inspector under the Board of Education. 


+ ® 
* 


Mr. W. Wattace Duntop, M.A., Head Master of Daniel 
Stewart's College, Edinburgh, will retire at the end of the 
current session, after forty-one years’ service in the Mer- 


chant Company’s Schools. 


* + ` 
& 


A Heap Mistress (Graduate and Churchwoman) is re- 
quired in September for Durham High School for Girls. 
£210 resident, with capitation fees and allowances. Apply 
to Dr. Gee, University College, Durham, by May 20. 

*  * 
+ 

A Heap MASTER is required for Malton Grammar School, 
to enter in September. £350. Graduate, thirty to forty- 
five, with experience in conduct of mixed school. Subject 
to one term’s notice. Apply (three testimonials) to Mr. 
William Hall, Hon. Clerk to the Governors, by May 6. 


A Heap Master (Graduate) is required for Eggar’s Gram- 
mar School, Alton (Co-educational), after Midsummer. Par- 
ticulars from Mr. A. F. M. Downie, 46 High Street, Alton, 
Hants. 


* * 
¥ 


A Heap Mistress is required, in September, for the County 
School for Girls, Ashford. Degree or equivalent ; experience 
in secondary school. £200, with increments. Apply to 
Mrs. James Quick, Secretary, Ashford Higher Education 
Sub-Committee, Technical Institute, Folkestone, by May 13. 


— om. 


Messrs. Hopper & STOUGHTON announce a 
great £1,000 Prize Novel Competition. The 
author of the best novel submitted will re- 
ceive £600; the author of the second best, £400. The 
adjudicators are Miss Beatrice Harraden, Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll, and Mr. Clement Shorter. The competition is open 
to all. The conditions may be obtained from the pab- 
lishers, Hodder & Stoughton, St. Paul’s House, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C. 


Literary. 


+ * 
* 


Messrs. Loncmans’ “Classified Catalogue ” forms a con- 
siderable volume, and offers a very large variety of excellent 
works in multifarious subjects. Messrs. Longmans readily 
forward copies to book buyers and others interested in 


diterature. 


* * 
* 


Messrs. ConsTaBLe will publish immediately a volume by 
Mr. E. G. A. Holmes (of the Holmes Circular) entitled 
+! What is and what might be ” in the field of education. 


Tue scheme for the establishment of an 
International University at the Hague, drawn 
up by Prof. Nippold, seems to be in a fair 
way towards realization. The International Committee, 
formed at the suggestion of Mr. Carnegie, has considered 
proposals made by various countries—among others, one 
from America that would involve an outlay of 10,000,000 
dols., and includes the provision of a residence for students. 
The University will be erected in the neighbourhood of the 
Peace Palace. 


General. 


APPARENTLY German orthography is still considered to re- 
quire improvement. Devoted to this formidable enterprise 
(and others) is a monthly paper: “der ortograhf (recht- 
sraiber), mohnatsblat fiihr lauttroie rechtsraibuy unt latain- 
rift sowi führ reformen auf andern gebihten, herausgegeh ben 
fon f. mahlis, sprahchlehrer in noistat (holst).” Honestly, 
we had rather bear the ills we have than fly to this other, 
whereof we know by perusal of nr. 7 (den 15. detsember 
1910). 

* # 


+ 
Tue National League for Physical Education and Im- 
provement have formulated a proposal for erecting a Public 
Health Museum as a memorial to King Edward VII. 
* + 
* 
A UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA is to be established 
at Perth. The Bill has passed and the money has been 
appropriated. The first professors will be sought in Eng- 


land this summer. 


# # 
* 


Tue 20 lakhs required as the minimum sum for the estab- 
lishment of the proposed Mohammedan University at Ali- 
garh have now been obtained. 


NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 


a 


THE FIRST LADY PRESIDENT. 
EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. 


Miss ISABEL CLEGHORN, L.L.A., of the Council School, Heeley 
Bank, Shettield, presided over the forty-second Annual Confer- 
ence of the National Union of Teachers, opened at Aberystwyth 
on April 17. Following is the substance of her able Presidential 
Address : 

To ADVERSE CRITICS. 


Is our present system of education a success or a failure ? 
We know that many of the social evils of the day are, rightly 
or wrongly, ascribed to faulty educational methods. The “ pro- 
ducts” of our elementary schools are quoted as proving the 
failure of our system. The hooligan, the loafer, the unemploy- 
able, the failures in life’s battles are said to have become such 
because of (not in spite of) their training in the schools of the 
people. Do we think that unemployment, sweated labour, over- 
crowding, drunkenness, and every other kind of twentieth-cen- 
tury misery is due to an imperfect system of education ? We do 
not ; but at the same time we are fully aware of much that is 
faulty in the field of education. Our hedges have many gaps ; 
our sowing and reaping are alike hampered by ever-recurring, 
ever-uprooting educational quarrels, by ever-changing codal re- 
quirements, by ever-increasing fads and fancies of people in 
power—be they administrators or inspectors. We find ourselves 
too often thrown against a wall of prejudice and opposition, 
we face the cast-iron rule of superior authority that too often 
forbids the exercise of that freedom necessary to carry out the 
ideals of education that crowd into our minds. The rigid time- 
table, the cast-iron syllabus, the too detailed scheme of work, 
the overcrowded curriculum, accompanied as they are by a large 
amount of regular irregularity of attendance ; classes still too 
large, floor space and playground often insufficient, staffing 
meagre, and, above all, financial threatenings that take the heart 
out of teachers—all these create an educational unrest that 
militates against success, that stifles initiative. Do increased in- 
telligence and ability to overcome difficulties count for nothing ? 
Do our detractors forget how often our elementary schools 
are skimmed to fill the secondary and higher grade schools ? Do 
they forget how many scholars from our primary schools have, 
in spite of all obstacles, risen to rank and fame? Have we not 
all reason to be proud of some of our products ? Do employers 
take the trouble to inquire into the life-history of the so-called 
product that happens to cross their path and does not approach 
their standard of qualification for any particular office? Do 
they ask as to his attendance at school, his antecedents, his 
home surroundings, his natural aptitudes-and, how they have 
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been provided for? It seems to me that what is wanted is a 
little more real insight into the work with all its difficulties and 
drawbacks, a little less advice, a little less fault-finding, and 
a great deal more true sympathy and encouragement. ... While 
denying, however, that bad social conditions are in any way the 
result of our educational system, we would ask our critics to 
realize that it is more than probable that these very social con- 
ditions are the great factors in producing the failures, failures 
that would still be failures under any system of education. To 
make success possible there must be improvement in the many 
unhealthy, overcrowded, dirty homes, where want of food, want 
of early medical attention, above all, want of rest and sleep. 
bring about such a condition as to forbid the necessary effort 
to assimilate mental food. 


THE INFANT. 


Let us begin at the bottom rung of the ladder. It isre- 
ported that the Jesuits, than whom none more capable of judg- 
ing ever lived, claimed that, given to them the education of the 
child up to the age of seven years, nothing afterwards mattered. 
We, too, must not forget that the most important part of our 
educational system begins in the infants’ department or class. 
There is laid the foundation of good habit, of obedience to law, 
of cleanliness, of love of school, and there we ought to aim at 
getting the best possible conditions. There, abundance of air, 
light, space, sunshine, all are essential. There, too, we ought to 
find the best possible teaching staff, and yet, in how many, 
especially, of our rural schools the teaching of the infants is 
relegated to the supplementary teacher. To affirm that the good 
motherly girl is all that is required for our infants is a danger- 
ous doctrine. We want the goodness, also the motherliness, but 
we want also the training, the capacity to reach the mind, the 
power to teach, to interest, to evoke. The whole atmosphere 
of the infants’ school should radiate with the spirit of activity, 
tempered with restfulness, with cheerfulness, with brightness, 
with happiness, accompanied by achievement—with the power to 
do, to imitate, to realize, to concentrate. No system of edu- 
cation can ever be counted as satisfactory that does not insist 
upon at least two qualified teachers in every school, however 
small ; so that the infants and younger scholars may obtain that 
good foundation so necessary for success in after progress 
through the school. 

It is still a vexed question as to what age children should be 
allowed to enter the elementary school. Should little ones 
between the ages of three and five years, at the discretion of 
their parents, be admitted, or should the entrance age be strictly 
five years? Home or school—which is the better for these 
young children? We reply with no uncertain voice, “ Home, 
if the conditions are suitable,” provided always that there exists 
in such homes “ adequate opportunity for the necessary maternal 
care and training.” But investigation has revealed that under 
present home conditions such adequate opportunities for a large 
majority of these little ones are absent, and that to exclude 
them from school means serious physical and moral danger. 
Many homes exist in which the mental and physical development 
of young children cannot be properly secured. I am perhaps in 
a minority when I advocate (under proper conditions) an early 
age of admission for such children, and plead for a more gener- 
ous welcome from school authorities to these little ones, many 
of whom would otherwise be uncared for—waifs in the gutter or 
neglected in the home. Without any intentional unkindness on 
the part of the Authority or intentional neglect on the part of 
the mother, many of the results of the exclusion of these chil- 
dren from school have been deplorable in the extreme... . 

Again, in watching the ascension up the school ladder, we 
women teachers feel that, in at any rate many of our large town 
schools, enough care is not taken to give the infants a sufficiently 
long stay in the infants’ department. Children are now gener- 
ally admitted at the age of five years, which in some cases is 
five plus or even six—for many are the ways of evading a dis- 
liked law. Then, what happens? The school year ends when 
these children are any age between six and seven years, perhaps 
only just six, and transter is made to the higher department. 
transfer not always on account of fitness or attainments, but 
often transfer to suit the accommodation above. It is not only a 
question of accommodation, but of grant earning, and these same 
factors lead to similar undue promotions throughout many of our 


large schools. Children in the higher classes leave; others from 
below must take their places, in order to keep the upper stan- 
dards full, and so approximate the average with the accommo- 
dation. Anything more disastrous to educational efficiency can 
hardly be imagined. No infants’ school should be considered 
satisfactory unless each child has (as a rule) enjoyed for at 
least two years the milder methods, the shorter hours, the easier 
curriculum, the more active life proper to his or her tender 
years and undeveloped faculties. While the infants’ school 
should represent happiness to the child, at the same time I 
would deprecate the modern idea that the life of the infants” 
school should be all play. A little child likes to work as well as 
to play, to be able to say something, or sing something, or make 
something. The child of seven years under normal conditions 
should carry with him into the higher department the ability to 
read and write simple words, to add and subtract simple num- 
bers, and this can be obtained without any great formality of 
work, if the teacher be left free and untrammelled by rules that 
restrict individuality, by fads that fail, by criticism that is 
sometimes cruel. I ask you of the upper schools to give credit 
to all the infinitely difficult work of your colleagues in the 
infants’ school, to welcome the little ones that have been pre- 
pared for you with so much care, and above all I ask you not to 
expect too much, but to remember the shorter hours, the faulty 
attendance, the drawbacks of epidemic and childish ailments, 


Bia Boy ann Bic GIRL. 


Leaving the infants, let us concentrate our attention for a few 
minutes on the child of larger growth, the boy or girl now pro- 
moted to be a “big boy” or a “big girl.” What fault have I to 
find with the transition? It seems to me there should be less dif-. 
ferentiation between the methods and work of the two depart- 
ments. The infant too often finds himself like a fish taken out of 
a pond and put into a pickle bottle. From a life of almost un- 
restrained “ learning made easy,” he or she is often introduced 
into a monotonous round of instruction and examination, be- 
coming the victim of the too rigid time-table and the two de- 
tailed syllabus. His imagination is often repressed, his desire. 
to make friends with his teacher checked, for there is no time. 
for interchange of ideas on subjects outside the work of the 
school. Yet these children still retain their love of movement, 
their vivid imagination, their perceptive faculties, their appre- 
ciation of light and shade, colour and shape, and above all their 
desire to create, to build, to do. We should like a more gradual 
alteration of methods—more play, more practical work, more 
physical exercise, shorter lessons, perhaps a little more sym-. 
pathy and encouragement in recognition of the sudden change. 
from the one system to the other. Please do not think I am, 
blaming the teacher. It is the system that is at fault—the. 
system that fosters the idea that the be-all and end-all of 
school life is book learning, that the six millions in our schools. 
are to be clerks or accountants; or that they are budding 
authors, or preachers, or teachers. Luckily, many of the best 
educationists of to-day are arriving at the conclusion that the. 
child is not brain only, but that he has muscles to be developed, 
senses to be sharpened, physical powers to be strengthened ; 
that school should be the training ground not only for mind, but 
for body, for action ; that the end of school life is for the vast 
majority of our children the beginning of livelihood ; and that 
we ought to endeavour to fit them equally for doing as well as 
thinking. Experience tells us that the bulk of our children are 
destined for industrial work, and yet we send them out of our 
schools absolutely unprepared for such work.... What is 
wanted to-day is the extension of school life, and such reorgan- 
ization of education as will bring about that some of the time 
thus gained may be devoted to industrial and practical education 
for both boys and girls.... 


IDEALS. 


So much for the earlier rungs of our ladder. Climbing up- 
wards let me carry you with me into sume of the ideals I have 
in my mind of a perfected system of national education, a sys- 
tem that shall evolve out of our present system, when priest and 
politician have settled their differences, when all the grant- 
earning schools of the country are under the same kind of 
management, when Education Authorities are freed from the 
bugbear of an ever-increasing rate, jvhonthe, Imperial Ex- 
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chequer bears its fair share of the burden of national education, |1s there lacking influential support of such a movement. 


when parents begin to appreciate education, when teachers (and. 
dare I say, inspectors s¥) are all trained for their work, all well 
paid, all satisfied, when the scholars love to learn and the 
teachers are apt to teach. 

What do I wish to see under such utopian conditions ? 

In the ordinary day schools a later leaving age, a more 
suitable curriculum, smaller classes, a better attendance. 

2. Easier transition from primary to secondary school or class 
for all scholars about the age of twelve vears. 

3. Variety of secondary schools or classes arranged to meet 
such transition. 

4. Recognition that all schools or classes taking children for 
higher work, be it literary, practical, technical, domestic, or 
artistic, are secondary, doing secondary work, and consequently 
should receive secondary grants. 

5. Continuation schools at which attendance for a certain 
number of hours during the week is compulsory for all children 
leaving school before the age of fifteen vears, accompanied by a 
corresponding reduction in the hours of labour if necessary. 


UNDER TWELVE. 


Our present system of education is complex, overlapping. 
and often ineffective. We have primary schools doing secondary 
work, but receiving only primary grants. We have secondary 
schools doing primary work and receiving an extra grant for 
doing what their verv name should prevent their being allowed 
to do. We have schools where the usual leaving age of the 
scholar. is thirteen, or even twelve years, where teachers are 

vainly attempting to educate scholars in all subjects in all 
details, and yet acc ording to law fourteen vears is the leaving age. 
The work that is thus ineffectually accomplished might easily be 
covered with two or three more vears of school life, but such 
work is an utter impossibility under present leaving conditions, 
and only helps to swell the number of our. so-called bad pro- 
ducts. When such children, two or three years after leaving 
school, begin to realize their ignorance and attend our evening 
schools, or apply for some skilled employment, it is found that 
they have forgotten all, or nearly all, they had acquired in the 
day school. It has never been digested, much less assimilated. 
There is such a disease as educational dyspepsia. How would I 
cure this ? 

I would make all education up to the age of twelve years 
primary in name and in practice. It should include the arts 
of reading and writing, practical arithmetic, English, sufficient 
manual work to make the senses acute. the fingers supple, the 
eyes observant. Geography, history, Nature lessons, hygiene. 
needlework, and drawing, of course, would form part of the 
curriculum, but all in broad outline, no minute syllabuses, no 
examinations in detail. Above all, there should be no special- 
ization before the age of twelve vears. There should be none of 
the present disorganization of classes for the purpose of manual 
work, cookery, laundry, or domestic economy, but only such 
subjects as could be taught by the ordinary class teacher. 


AFTER TWELVE. 


So far my ladder has been one. But after the age of twelve 
years I want a system of ladders by means of which all can 
climb not necessarily to the University or the training college, 
but to the goal of their own individual ambitions. Secondary 
schools or classes of varying types, to meet the demands of the 
localities, should be organized to fulfil the essential duties of 
secondary schools ; that is, to add to the education given in 
the primary schools, but in a more specialized manner. Why 
should the secondary education be only of a nature literary or 
theoretically technical or commercial? “ Labour is prayer.” 
Why should we by means of our schoo] system cater only, or 
mainly, for those who are to be clerks or teachers, engineers or 
electricians ? Why should we educate for the Civil Service or 
tho Post Office, and omit to educate for the farm or the gar- 
den? Why not supply the education necessary for the plumber, 
the painter, the bootmaker—the dressmaker, or the domestic 
servant ? All are equally utilitarian, according to the way we 
look at them and try to take our thonghts out ‘of the groove of 
present practice. That the time is ripe for such a chi nge was 
evidenced at the recent Conference on Industrial Training. Nor 


At that 
Conference a letter was read from the King expressing his 
belief that further development of industrial training would be 
of inestimable benefit to the nation. Mr. Asquith wrote that he 
believed the question to be one of the highest importance to 
our nation’s welfare, and Mr. Balfour also expressed great 
sympathy with the movement. We read also. in an admirable 
memorandum, quite recently issued by the Board of Education, 
“In promoting the growth of rural education on industrial 
lines County Councils and all who are interested in the future 
of agriculture have a truly national work to accomplish.” We 
agree with Sir Robert Morant, but we ask him to do more than 
issue memoranda, to give County Councils and Borough Coun- 
cils, too, not only advice, but assistance. 


PREPARATION FOR LIFE. 


Education should be an effective preparation for life. Life 
is many-sided : why prepare for one side and omit the prepar- 
ation for all others? Is it because the men who frame our 
codes and syllabuses can look back only to their own method of 
education and where it led them? Is it because they fail to 
realize that, just as much as their education prepared them for 
the University, the Government Office, or the House of Com- 
mons, so there should be the right kind of education provided 
for other paths of life, where not only the head, but the hands 
also, may receive necessary preparation ? It may be utilitarian, 
but so is all education in one way or another. Do let us rid 
ourselves of the idea that any kind of useful work is derogatory. 
We have as much right to prepare the lad whose future work 
will probably be in the mine with some knowledge of mining 
lore, safety lamps, fire-damp; to give the children in our 
villages some form of education related to life on the land, as to 
prepare the prospective merchant prince in German and French, 
the prospective clergyman in Greek and Latin, the prospective 
scientist in mathematics and chemistry. But we don’t do it. 
It is also quite as necessary, if not more so, to educate our girls 
for the duties of the home. The future wife. the future mother, 
the future servant or mistress—all have an undeniable right 
to obtain the best form of education to fit them for these high 
and sacred duties. 

BLIND ALLEYS. 


But I think I hear some of vou say, “ What about equality of 
opportunity 2?” I want equality of opportunity, but I do not 
want uniformity of opportunity. What is the plea of the 
parents who get their children away from school at the earliest 
possible moment ? ‘“ We want them to be earning a bit.” To 

, their ideas, the children are not learning anything that will help 
them, or fit them for future livelihood, and, to a certain extent, 
they are right. “We want them to be earning a bit.” At this 
age work of a kind is plentitul—the boys become errand-boys or 
bag-carricrs, horse-holders, or newspaper-sellers; they can earn 
from 2s. 6d. to 5s. a week, and are free to run the streets and 
pick up the cult of the street. The girls become little drudges, 
either at home or at the neighbours’, minding the baby, running 
the errands, and never getting any training for any proper 
employment. Or the boys go into the mill, or the factory, and 
learn how to do one thing—to make a screw. to drill a hole, to 
stamp a die. In a few years they become expert screw-muakers 
or hole-drillers, and then what happens? They want the wages 
of a man, and are sent off to make room for other small boys. 
Girls, too, similarly go to packing or folding or some other 
mechanical employment that leads to nowhere. At seventeen or 
eighteen they have to make room for younger girls, and then at 
that early age many of them marry, and go under, under the 
misery of pov erty and hard work. They have never been taught 
the economy of a houschold—the best ways of making a small 

wage go a long way, of making a home attractive and bright, 
of making a meal appetizing, sustaining, and yet cheap. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN Day SCHOOLS. 


How, then, would I change our system of education su as to 
remedy this state of things—this creation of, first, the unem- 
ployed and next the unemployable—for the one manufactures 
the other? I would endeavour to retain these children Jonger 
in the day school by making the day school curriculum more 


practical, If parents knew that their clitdren, in addition to 
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continuing their ordinary English education, were also receiv- 
ing some practical instruction in such things as would help them 
in the future towards a better livelihood, they would be willing 
to keep them longer at school and to forfeit the wage that at 
present serves as a magnet to draw the boy or girl into the 
labour market at thirteen years of age. That this necessity has 
already been acted upon in Germany is a well known fact ; 
that America is looking in the same direction is also abundantly 
proved. The Assistant Secretary of the Minister of Agriculture 
of the United States, writing in the Munsey in May last, said : 


“One of the best remedies for raising the submerged tenth is! 


industrial education.” But you may remind me we do not need 
to go either to Germany or’ America for our educational reforms, 
and I do not advocate any foreign system, as a whole or even 
as a part. We want our new system to evolve out of our old. 
English education is good and thorough within its present limi- 
tations. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Let us then try to realize an English ideal. I would have a 
variety of types of secondary education, formed either at the 
top of the primary school, like the Scotch supplementary 
courses, or as separate secondary schools suitable to the needs 
of the locality, dovetailing into one carefully arranged curricu- 
lum, intellectual with industrial training, to which children 
at about twelve years of age could graduate. Note, I say 
graduate, for I do not believe in the examination system that 
exploits the brains of children without regard to their future. 
Parents and teachers should consult as to the future of the child 
when the time of transfer approaches. The child of commercial 
bent should go forward into a commercial secondary school or 
class, where, for the next two to four years, he should have 
the opportunity of continuing his ordinary English education, 
and adding to that the necessary subjects to fit him for com- 
mercial life. Others would each follow their bias towards liter- 
ary, trade, artistic or domestic careers, the latter being com- 
pulsory as far as possible for all girls. Each locality would, 
of course, create its own types of secondary schools after due 
consideration of the necessities of the district, but, either by 
the extension of the leaving age up to fifteen years or by 
the compulsory attendance at continuation schools up to seven- 
teen years, each child should have the opportunity of obtain- 
ing that kind of education most suited to its own particular 
bent of mind and to its capacity for benefiting by the system 
of education provided. Above all, these secondary — schools 
should be free to all who are able to profit by them, and they 
should be on an equality with the present municipal secondary 


such trade schools as are now to be found in London. The 
new central schools recently commenced by the L.C.C., and the 
higher grade schools might be helped by secondary grants ; 
domestic experimental schools, such as have already been tried 
in London, Leeds, Manchester, Darlington, and other places, 
might be encouraged elsewhere and supported by additional 
grants. And, finally, why not endeavour to obtain for Eng- 
land the powers already granted to Scotland of enforcing com- 
pulsory attendance at continuation schools until the age of 
seventeen years, and so give at once a stimulus to a system 
of real education by means of many ladders instead of one ? 


Given all these things, I conclude, in the words of Richard 
Jefferies, “ My heart is firm and staple in the belief that ulti- 
mately the sunshine and the summer, the flowers and the azure 
sky, shall become, as it were, interwoven into man’s existence. 
We shall take from all their beauty, and enjoy their glory.” 


THE HOLMES CIRCULAR. 
N.U.T. RESOLUTION. 


THE Holmes Circular did not lack attention at the Aberyst- 
wyth meeting of the Nation Union of Teachers. Mr. A. R. 
Pickles (Burnley), ex-President of the Union, moved the follow- 
ing comprehensive and emphatic resolution :— 


Conference joins in the unanimous condemnation by the public and 
press of the private memorandum written by Mr. E. G. A. Holmes and 
issued as a secret circular by Sir Robert Morant ; declares this to be an 
example of the policy pursued by chief permanent officers of the Board, 
during the last nine years in particular ; affirms it to be but one part of 
a whole administrative system intended to discredit schools, scholars, 
teachers, and inspectors not belonging to a certain social class; notes 
with satisfaction that Mr. Runciman repudiated and withdrew the 
circular, but regrets that since then he has praised and tried to exonerate 
Sir Robert Morant and members of his principal staff, whom not 
teachers only, but officers of Local Education Authorities in general, 
have reason to distrust and condemn. 

Conference further draws attention to the dangerous power possessed 
by a permanent administration which can adopt a policy and issue a 
document of the kind totally without the knowledge of the Parlia- 
mentary head of the Board ; declares the terms of the circular to be 
untrue, unjust, and malicious in effect; claims that the inspectorate 
should be open to persons of capacity, experience, and merit, irre- 
spective of social antecedents, and calls for Parliamentary inquiry into 

e bureaucratic policy and practice which characterize the Board’s 
administration as a whole. 

Conference further declares that in almost every Government Depart- 
ment a like attitude is adopted towards public servants who come from 
what are called lower-class homes and from public elementary schools, 


schools with regard to grants, space, and staffing. Secondary | and demands full inquiry into the conditions governing entrance into and 


education should be the coping stone of primary, whatever its promotion in the First (or Upper) Division 


special line. 
WHAT CAN WE DO AT ONCE ? 


i 


teachers. 


But, you will say, this is all in the future ; come down to 
the present, concentrate on present conditions, and evolve some ` 
modus operandi for beginning at least a more practical system ' 


of education that later may become an ideal. What can we 
do at once? The most pressing need is the raising of the school 
age to fourteen years and eventually to fifteen years, doing 
away with all the by-paths to exemption below that age. Do 
away with half-time, that canker of the north, that saps the 
strength and intelligence of our growing boys and girls, that 
creates old men and old women at eleven or twelve years of 
age. O! that another Mrs. Browning would arise, and with 
another “Cry of the Children” rouse the spirit of the nation 
against a system that takes little children into the workshops 
and the mills, when sleep, the balm of youth and growth, 
claims them, but work calls them. Let us do away with half- 
time. 
AND WHAT NEXT ? 

What next? Clearly, a new svstem of secondary education. 
including domestic and trade, as well as commercial and literary. 
education would take time; would require educative impulse. 
to say nothing of legislation—revolution in some of our present 
instit utions—evolution in many more. But experiments might 
be tried ; domestic or trade centres added on to present schools 
and made part of future ones. Classes with vocational bias could 
be introduced into the present secondary schools, and trade 
schools gradually extended to the large industrial centres — 
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of the Civil Service. 


Mr. Pickles left no shadow of doubt as to the feeling of the 
He said he was sorry the Minister of Education was 
not present to realize the indignation, resentment, and disgust 
which the now notorious circular had aroused among teachers 
of all ranks. Most deliberately did they declare the circular 
to be untrue, unjust, and malicious in effect, if not also in in- 
tent. Phrases more pungent than Parliamentary had already 
been used, and the amazing circular had been withdrawn, but the 
spirit of it remained. Nir Robert Morant had admitted an 
error of judgment. It was not plaving the game to kick a 
man when he was down, and it was diflicult to say things about 
an official who could not defend himself : but, as Mr. Runciman 
now defended his permanent. secretary there must be set out, 
for his information, and for the information of the Government 
and the Prime Minister, the real position of affairs. Jt was 
an accepted maxim of government that a Minister should either 
back his officials or sack them. This latest circular, officially 
known as Memorandum 21 (he wondered what the other twenty 
were like), was the revelation of a policy planned with Machia- 
vellian subtlety and pursued with Machiavellian stealth—a_ pro- 
longed and insidious attack which had been carried out without 
scruple. Draconian measures were needed at the Board of 
Education. The dry rot of offieialdom must be uptorn, the un- 
bridled liberty of the bureaucrat. must be curtailed. In this 
democratie country there should be no barrier between the 
classes, and no limit to the position of any class except the 
limit of capacity. The notorions memorandum had been with- 
drawn, but the spirit of it still lived, aud the teachers now 
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declared that they took up the gage of battle, which should 
never be laid down until the last remnant of bureaucratic 
despotism should be removed. 

Mr. Pickles was cheered to the echo, and he was supported 
by other speakers with undiminished vigour—nay, with in- 
creasing vigour. An amendment, adding thanks to Mr. Hoare, 
M.P., was accepted by acclamation ; and the resolution was 
carried unanimously. 


ASSISTANT MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A GENERAL meeting of the members of the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools was held at 
Mercers’ School, Holborn, on April 15, Mr. A. A. Somerville 
(Eton College), Chairman for 1911, presiding. Mr. Somerville 
stated that the Association was “ energetic, progressive, and in- 
creasing in numbers and influence.” He gave an account of the 
“ efforts that are being made in various directions to find some 
remedies for a state of things which, if remedies are not found, 
must fundamentally impair our national vigour and efficiency.” 


He said : 


We must organize ourselves, and we ask our natural leaders, the 
Head Masters, tv ‘‘ bend their necks to the work.’ And will not the 
Universities use their great influence, and take their full share in this work, 
which is of great consequence to them and to thenation? The other day I 
heard a notable sermon on a passage of Nehemiah, in which he tells of 
the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem. Each family took its share 
in the great task. ‘‘ But,’’ says the historian, ‘their nobles put not 
their necks into the work of their Lord.” The preacher pointed to the 
eternal pillory in which the nobles had placed themselves. We are 
striving to build up the walls of our national stronghold of education. 
Will our nobles do their part ? 

What is the first step? It is clearly indicated. Let us begin by 
forming that Council which shall be truly representative of every 
section of the profession, freely elected by the teachers, and sanctioned 
by the State, the representative Registration Council, whose first task 
shall be to form and keep the roll of those duly qualified to teach in our 
schools ; in other words, of those who have to fulfil the most constructive 
duty in the State. And then such a Council would serve the great and 
necessary purpose of bringing together and producing mutual under- 
standing between all branches of national education, What we know 
as the ‘‘ Public Schools” might well become more practical, while 
still preserving their noble traditions and ideals, and other schools 
might gain something from a better understanding of those traditions 
and ideals. Such a Council must not be the instrument of any sectional 
ambition. It must be the High Court of the profession, working solely 
for the good of the community. 


The following resolutions were passed unanimously :— 


(1) That this Association believes that education in secondary schools 
would be rendered far more efficient by an adequate scale of salaries 
and by the provision of superannuation allowances ; it desires to call 
attention to the higher efficiency of German secondary schools, produced 
by better salaries and the provision of sufficient pensions; and it calls 
upon legislative and administrative authorities to join with governing 
bodies in a general effort to provide adequate salaries and a national 
scheme of superannuation allowances for teachers in secondary schools. 

(2) That, in the opinion of this Association, it is necessary and desir- 
able, for the sake of national efficiency, and for the benefit of the teaching 
profession, that there should be no further delay in constituting a Regis- 
tration Council representative of the profession, in accordance with the 
Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907, to which shall be 
entrusted the duty of forming and keeping an effective Register of 
Teachers. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION. 


Tur annual meeting of the Secondary Schools Association was 
held at the Caxton Hall, Westminster (April 4), Sir Philp 
Magnus, President, in the chair. 


FREE PLACES. 


Sir Philip Magnus, in proposing the adoption of the annual 
report, mentioned that the chief attention of the committee had 
last year been given to the regulations regarding free places in 
connexion with their effect on the secondary schools providing 
them, and on the value of the free education to those who re- 
ceived it. Further experience and more time (he said) were 
undoubtedly needed before any trustworthy conclusions could 
be arrived at as to whether the regulations now in operation 


‘innocent and rational occupation for their leisure. 


were the best means of bridging over the gap between the 
elementary and secondary schools, and of effecting the much- 
needed co-ordination of elementary with secondary education. 
Meanwhile, special cases of hardship were invariably considered 
by the Board ; and if only the Board could be as effectually 
removed from political influences as was, say, the Foreign Office, 
its work, while equally exposed to public criticism, might be 
more scientifically conducted, with more exclusive regard to 
the acknowledged requirements of the people. He was sure no- 
member of the Association would desire to restrict the opportun- 
ities for secondary education which should be offered to chil- 
dren in the elementary schools. At the same time, it would be 
admitted that, whilst further education in some form or other 
should be open to all children, some discrimination was needed 
in the selection of the particular type of higher education which 
was likely to prove most serviceable to the children themselves, 
and to the community which provided it. The action of Uni- 
versity College, London, must be taken as an indication of a 
tendency which, if followed, as it might be, by other schools, 
would have the effect of accentuating those class distinctions 
which indirectly it had been the object of the Board of Educa- 
tion and of Local Authorities to remove. There were those 
who thought—and he was disposed to agree with them—that 
the establishment or the encouragement by means of special 
grants of different types of secondary schools with varied curri- 
cula adapted, he would not say, to different classes of children, 
but to the different classes of occupations in which their future 


: citizens, of whatever class, must necessarily be engaged—as they 


found both in Germany and in France—should have been a@ 
preliminary step to the introduction of these regulations. 


SCHOOLBOY DETERIORATION. 


The Rev. Dr. Gow prefaced a paper on “ The Proper Function 
of a Secondary School ” by observing that the subject was just 
now exciting some interest. A considerable mistake, he thought, 
had been made since about 1895 in the conduct of their primary 
schools. Until that date expertness in the three R’s was the 
criterion of excellence in such schools, and though children 
learned little else, they learned these thoroughly. But about 
1895 Sir W. Hart Dyke, yielding to the expostulations of the 
National Union of Teachers, made alterations in the conditions 
of tho grant, which resulted in a great relaxation of the elemen- 
tary code. He heard now that children did not learn nearly so 
well the things that were really useful to all of them, but gave 
a great deal of time to things that could hardly be useful to 
one in five hundred of them. He did not deny that this was 
justifiable in theory, since all elementary education seemed to 
be the same in kind, or that it very likely made school a plea- 
santer place for teachers and scholars ; but he believed it to 
be bad in practice. At any rate, every head master who, like 
himself, was in the habit of awarding scholarships to Board- 
school boys, both before 1895 and after, very soon had reason 
to complain of a grave deterioration in the quality of the boys 
who came up for examination. And what was true in the schools 
was doubtless true in the trades also. A little knowledge and 
high dexterity in the use of it appeared to be a better rule for 
primary schools than a brief introduction to many subjects. 


RACE FOR RICHES. 


In saying that the function of the secondary school was to 
train and develop the understanding, he meant training and 
developing the judgment, the taste, the power of logical reason- 
ing, the curiosity in regard to causes and effects. For this 
purpose those subjects were the most useful which afforded the 
most opportunities for the exercise of these qualities, and he 
saw no reason to doubt that the present curriculum of classics, 
mathematics, modern languages, and science was well chosen. 
The older he grew, the more he thought that education had done 
its best work if it trained their intellects and character for their 
daily tasks, and also provided them with tastes which found an 
To begin 
technical education too soon, to teach a boy that he need learn 
nothing that did not pay, was to spoil him for a good citizen. 
If the nation went to the bad, it would be because they did not 
make good use of their spare time. If people were in such 
a hurry to get rich that they could think»of nothing else from 
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morning to night—or, on the other hand, if people could find no 
rest in a change of work, but must be off to their amusements 
at the earliest possible moment—then England would be an un- 
happy place to live in, and disaster was at hand. A wholesome 
system of secondary education, directed to ultimate but not 
immediate uses, was a preservative of all that was best in their 
national life. 


REHVIEWS. 


Two HISTORICAL SERIES COMPLETED. 


(1) “The Cambridge Modern History.”—Vol. XII: The Latest 
Age. (16s. net. Cambridge University Press.) (2) “ The 
Political History of England.”—Vol. VI: From the Acces- 
sion of Edward VI ta tha Death of Elizabeth (1547-1603). 
By A. F. Pollard, M.A. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

(1) The editors of “ The Cambridge Modern History ” merit 
the warmest congratulations on the completion of their great 
work in a dozen volumes. The labour has been about as pro- 
longed and as arduous as the siege of Troy. A volume of maps 
and the general index, with genealogical and other tables, will 
follow shortly—a valuable, and indeed indispensable, appendix. 
One is glad, although not surprised, to learn that the work has 
received gratifying support from the public—‘a remarkable 
proof of the serious and compelling interest taken by a large 
class in the results of historical study.” It is not to be supposed 
that the last word has been said on all, or on any, of the multi- 
farious events that have been narrated. Indeed, the writers 
have, by their very example, provoked further inquiry, and new 
sources are always opening up, and a new generation is mount- 
ing on the shoulders of their elders, with special training and 
fresh impulses. Enough if the present work represent the best 
historical scholarship of its time ; and that it undoubtedly does. 

The period of the final volume presents serious difliculties. 
There is the difficulty of getting the right perspective—of stand- 
ing clear from the interests and prejudices of contemporaries, 
and seeing current events in historical relations and propor- 
tions. There is the difficulty of recognizing distinctly the real 
facts. No doubt we have “abundance of contemporary literature, 
solid as well as ephemeral”; but private sources are closed, 
“ rumours and false reports cannot yet be controlled or 
checked ” ; and really one is not so very sanguine that in the 
available materials “lies the answer to nine-tenths of all the 
historical problems relating to this age which will ever receive 
even an approximate solution.” Plainly the difficulties are 
insuperable: one can only do one’s best to “hand down to 
posterity one of those records of contemporary impressions 
which history is bound to respect if only they be sincere, im- 
partial, and accurately informed.” Yes, but there is that triple 
“if.” What to do with the burning questions of the past gener- 
ation? How to present Home Rule, South African affairs, 
Indian policy and unrest? How to satisfy Norway with a 
narrative written from Göteborg ? Well, it becomes prudent to 
ignore causes, to resort to compromises, to turn awkward posi- 
tions, to smooth over rough places. If strict criticism, ignor- 
ing prudence, raise complaint, then the answer is that the 
public dislike undiluted truth running counter to their prepos- 
sessions. This may not be the heroism of historical presentation, 
but, as the world goes, it is all that can be reasonably expected; 
and the writers have steered with careful eye and hand between 
Scylla and Charybdis. After all deductions there remains a 
perspicuous and most valuable summary of recent history. 

An introductory chapter takes a luminous survey of the larger 
aspects of the world history of the period. Next the countries 
of the world are successively dealt with, down to the Republics 
of Latin America. The ample treatment of Germany, Russia, 
Japan, and the European Colonies may be specially signalized ; 
and, perhaps, the sketch of the British Empire in India, by 
Mr. P. E. Roberts, could scarcely be improved, considering 
the conditions. A weighty chapter on the foreign relations of 
the United States during the Civil War, usefully supplementary 
to what was said in the American volume (Vol. VII), is fur- 
mished by Dr. Westlake. And five chapters, closing the present 
volume, “treat of those movements that are most distinctive 
of tho latter part of the nineteenth century : the development 


of an international code of law and the establishment of stand- 
ing international tribunals; the social movement in Europe and 
America; the advance of the knowledge of Nature and of the 
surface of the globe on which we live; and the systematic study 
of the history of man from his earliest appearance upon this 
earth to the present time.” Some of these chapters are of 
necessity stringently selective, but they are all forcibly sugges- 
tive. The bibliography and the index are, as usual, serviceably 
full. 


(2) Messrs. Longmans, too, bring to a close their “ Political 
History of England,” also in twelve volumes, and also one of 
the most spirited enterprises of publication in our time. It is 
curious to note that, while the Cambridge editors have sought 
contributors throughout the whole world of modern historical 
study, the Longmans editors have had recourse to Oxford for ten 
out of their twelve volumes—Oxford largely modified, however, 
by wider experiences in maturer years. The whole series is of 
high excellence, and Vol. VI, which concludes it, may confi- 
dently challenge comparison with the best of its predecessors. 
Prof. Pollard is quite at home in the half century whose political 
developments he traces and describes—substantially the period 
of Elizabeth, with the troublous dozen years from Henry VIII's 
death to her accession; and he handles the complicated and 
difficult questions of the time with masculine judgment and in 
perspicuous and incisive style. “ The troubles of the reign of 
Edward VI must be ascribed in the first place, not to the 
feebleness or folly of this or that statesman, nor to the policy 
which he adopted, but to the constitutional system that required 
a ruler, crowned and actual, to make it work.” By the Act for 
the dissolution of the chantries, 


The greatest damage was done to the cause of education. Edward VI's 
grammar schools have earned him a reputation as a founder beyond 
that of any other sovereign, and far beyond his own or his advisers’ 
merits. These schools had really been founded long before his time ; 
his government merely refrained from destroying them. Schools kept 
by chantry-priests and maintained out of funds confiscated by this Act, 
were continued by the commissioners appointed for its execution, But 
the endowments they received were fixed stipends in a rapidly depre- 
ciating currency; the endowments they lost were in lands of vast 
potential value. A few schools were founded by private benefactions, 
but the funds came mostly from the sale of chantry lands or plate ; and 
Christ’s Hospital, with which Edward’s name is closely associated, was 
founded not as a grammar school, but as a foundling hospital. In most 
cases the temporary shift by which a mere annual payment was con- 
tinued to schoolmasters took the place of a proper re-foundation. Even 
this was sometimes neglected, and a Bill ‘‘ for the making of schools,” 
which was carried through the Commons in 1549, failed to pass the 
House of Lords. The greatest educational opportunity in English 
history was lost, and the interests of the nation were sacrificed to those 
of its aristocracy; between the endowment of Seymours and of 
“ superstition °’ there was not very much to choose. 


The career of the Protector Somerset is narrated with unusual 
discrimination and insight. Lady Jane Grey stirs enthusiasm 
beyond the writers wont: “No queen was worthier of the 
crown than this usurper, no medieval saint more saintly than 
the traitor-heroine of the Reformation.” The burning of Protes- 
tant martyrs is very carefully treated : “ Mary and her council 
must bear the chief burden of blame... the fact that the burn- 
ings at once ceased on Mary’s death measures the extent of her 
responsibility ; nevertheless, the number Mary burned [“ very 
little, if at all, short of three hundred ”] was trifling compared 
with the thousands who suffered in other lands,” as Holland and 
Spain. Prof. Pollard has a good word even for “ Bloody Mary”: 


The stars in their courses fought against Mary, but she deserved a 
better fate. The most honest of Tudor rulers, she never consciously did 
what she thought to be wrong. So far as she could, she kept her 
court and government uncorrupt, and she tried to help the poor. In 
spite of her cruel treatment in youth, she was compassionate except 
when her creed war concerned: and no other Tudor was so lenient to 
traitors. Nothing could be further from the mark than the contention 
that she persecuted heretics Lecause they were traitors. It would, 
indeed, have been better for her had she hanged more traitors and 
burned fewer Protestants ; for it was one sign of her alienation from the 
England of her age that she considered offences against the State venial 
compared with those against the Church. A pitiful woman by nature, 
she was rendered pitilesa by the inexorable logic of her creed: titled 
rebels taken in the act of treason were freely pardoned, but threescore 
women were burnt, many of them widows of low degree. Yet their 
tortures were slight compared with the long-drawn agony inflicted on 
Mary by her consciousness of failure and her husband’ g conduct. 
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The period of Elizabeth we leave all but untouched : the volume 
—the whole series—will no doubt be placed in the library of 
every secondary school for collateral reading, and here the 
pupils will find the best history of Elizabeth available for them. 
“ No English sovereign since the Danish conquest had been so 
purely British in blood”’: “ mere English” she described her- 
self ; and she largely owed her success to her affection for the 
people. Her personal accomplishments were remarkable. She 
had a full share of the Tudor haughtiness. Henri III of France 
termed her la plus fine femme du monde. “Like the ships of 
her navy, she owed much of her success to the nearness with 
which she could sail to the wind.” Veracity ? “The length to 
which Elizabeth pushed her diplomatic artifices was almost in- 
artistic. Scruples she had none, and she was almost as devoid of a 
moral sense as she was of religious temperament.” ‘ Possibly 
there was a physical cause for Elizabeth's masculine mind and 
temper, and for the curious fact that no man lost his head over 
her as many did over Mary Queen of Scots.” Her spirit and 
capacity lose nothing in Prof. Pollard’s treatment. The Expan- 
sion of England, the Conquest of Ireland, and the Age of Shake- 
speare form the subjects of three exceptionally fine chapters. 
It is noteworthy that “hardly one of the men who wrought the 
greatness of Elizabethan England was born of noble parentage.” 
Noteworthy also that “ England spent millions to settle English 
landlords in Ireland only in the end to spend more millions in 
order to buy them out; and in its efforts to extirpate Irish 
septs it created an Irish nation.” But the value of the work 
lies in its general and sustained grasp, and its fluent and strong 
narrative. The appendix on authorities is very full ; the genea- 
logical tables are most serviceable; and there is an ample 
index. 


——_—eee 


Co-ORDINATE GEOMETRY. 


Co-ordinate Geometry. By Henry Burchard Fine and Henry 
Dallas Thompson. (6s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

A first glance at the size, and even at the title, of the above- 
named small volume is more than likely to suggest an elemen- 
tary course on conic sections with the usual introductory treat- 
ment of preliminary theory and of the straight line and circle. 
The text-book before us is, however, far more comprehensive in 
its scope and constitutes an excellent study of the analytic 
method as applied to the geometry of the plane and to that of 
space in three dimensions. The subject is considered from an 
essentially elementary standpoint, and the experience gained 
from the actual use at Princeton University of portions of 
the contents of the work leads to the belief that it is well 
within the power of the intelligent student to obtain a mastery 
of the whole volume during his first and second year’s train- 
ing, assuming a course of three hours a week during a half of 
each year. 

The discussion of the theory as presented by the writers is 
attractive and suggestive, and it appears to be complete within 
the limits to which the authors intended to carry their investiga- 
tions. The arrangement of the scheme of study, too is in certain, 
respects original. Thus the chapter on the circle, though occupy- 
ing in the volume its accustomed position with which the stan- 
dard text-book has made us familiar, is held to be misplaced ; 
and, indeed, we are inclined to concur in the opinion of the 
authors that there is much to be urged in favour of allowing 
a study of the parabola and its simpler properties to follow 
immediately that of the straight line. The argument advanced 
in support of the suggested innovation is that a more lively 
interest is likely to be aroused in the beginner if engaged in 
the application of the analytic method to a curve that is new 
to him, and that the keener the interest, the stronger will be 
the grasp of the method of investigation employed. The theory 
of the ellipse, if next considered, would be very suitably fol- 
lowed in its turn by that of its special case, the circle, though 
an independent discussion of the latter inay be the more useful. 
As usual the hyperbola is treated after both parabola and ellipse. 
In the case of each curve, the simple form of its Cartesian equa- 
tiom ix derived from the focus-directrix definition, but more 
than ordinary stress is laid on the salient points in the method 
adopted. Another feature consists in the excellent and non- 
stereotyped way in which some of the fundamental geometrical 
properties of the conic sections are viewed. Throughout the 


entire course it is satisfactory to note the constant direction of 
the reader’s attention to the nature of a locus problem. 

It is not until the principal conics have been discussed 
by means of their simpler equations that the subject of the 
transformation of co-ordinates claims attention. Its introduc- 
tion at this point is opportune, for the necessity of acquiring 
a knowledge of the process is sufficiently proved when in the 
following chapter the general equation of the second degree in 
two variables forms the theme. In due order the conics as 
plane sections of a right circular cone, systems of conics, and 
tangents and polars of conics are briefly considered. The 
method of polar co-ordinates is explained in connexion with 
loop-curves and spirals, and an interesting chapter follows in 
which a variety of the well known higher curves are briefly 
described. 

The later chapters of the volume are devoted to co-ordinate 
geometry in three dimensions. As will readily be understood 
from the type of the student for whom the volume is intended, 
the authors are content here to discuss surfaces of the first and 
second degree, including in their survey the analysis of the 
general equation, together with the introductory investigations 
essential to the subject and the extension of the principles of 
transformation of co-ordinates. A group of tables giving use- 
ful information culled from other branches of mathematics but, 
required by the student in this portion of his work, brings the 
text to a close. No notice of the treatise could, however, be 
regarded as complete without a reference to the general ex- 
cellence of the diagrams; several of the small ones, in which 
space in three dimensions has to be depicted, are very realistic, 
and the shaded illustrations of the various types of conicoid 
are not only admirably executed, but enhance also in no small 
degree the value of the work, seeing that the average student 
cannot but experience difficulty if called upon to form unaided a 
mental picture of the nature of some of the quadric surfaces. 


THE Home UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 


Messrs. Williams & Norgate have just published a first batch 
of ten volumes of the “Home University Library of Moder: 
Knowledge” (1s. net each volume)—an enterprise planned in 
the first instance to extend to a hundred volumes covering the 
chief fields of knowledge and based on the belief “that there 
is to-day for the first time, standing as it were outside the Uni- 
versity gates, a great mass of men and women eagerly waiting 
for the good things of culture to be brought to them.” Each 
volume is freshly written ; there is not to be a single reprint 
in the series. There are three general editors: Prof. Gilbert 
Murray, Mr. Herbert Fisher, and Prof. Arthur Thomson, strong 
representatives of literature, history, and science; and “the 
advice of an eminent American author has been obtained in 
regard to certain volumes relating to Transatlantic affairs,” to 
say nothing of suggestions and criticisms from various Univer- 
sity specialists. After all the direction and revision applied br 
the editors, the value of the books will depend essentially upon 
the particular writers; and there is no reason to take exception 
to any of the present ten, most of whom, indeed, may be quali- 
fied as distinguished. The size of the volumes—256 pages— 
shows that the intention is not to furnish a mass of information. 
but rather to throw into relief fundamental principles and ideas 
and to stimulate the reader to further study. The present 
volumes are: (1) Parliament: Its History, Constitution, and 
Practice, by Sir Courtenay P. Ilbert, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., Clerk of 
the House of Commons; (2) William Shakespeare, by John 
Masefield, summarizing the known facts of the poet’s life and 
analysing the plays; (3) The French Revolution, by Hilaire 
Belloc, M.A.; (4) A Short History of War and Peace, by G. H. 
Perris ; (5) The Stock Exchange, a short study of investment 
and speculation, by Francis W. Hirst, Editor of the Economist ; 
(6) Irish Nationality, by Mrs. J. R. Green; (7) Modern Geo- 
graphy, by Marion I. Newbigin, D.Sc. Lond.; (8) Polar Ex- 
ploration, by William 8. Bruce, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Leader of the 
Scottish Antarctic (“Scotia ”) Expedition, 1902-4, Director of 
the Scottish Oceanographical Laboratory, Edinburgh ; (9) The 
Evolution of Plants, by D. H. Scott, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.. 
President of the Linnwan Society of London; and (10) The 
Socialist Movement, by J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P. The 
volumes differ greatly in treatment and in style) but they are 
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all suggestive and stimulating. The variety of the subjects is 
well indicated in this first list. The type is clear, and the 
volumes are handy and tastefully got up. The enlightened 
enterprise of the publishers will no doubt be generously recog- 
nized by multitudes of readers. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MANUALS OF SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 


The Cambridge University Press has begun to issue a delight- 
ful series of small volumes (1s. net each) on literary and scien- 
tific subjects, under the capable editorship of Dr. Giles and 
Prof. Seward. The manuals are not intended primarily for 
school use or for young beginners, but appeal to educated 
readers in general, presenting modern tendencies of thought and 
the results of recent discoveries in a broad and popular style. 
The writers are mostly well known experts in the several depart- 
ments. The size varies from 136 to 176 pages; the type is 
excellent, and the get-up is tasteful. We have eight examples : 
(1) The Coming of Evolution, the story of a great revolution in 
science, by John W. Judd, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., formerly Pro- 
fessor of Geology and Dean of the Royal College of Science ; 
(2) Plant Animals, a study in symbiosis, by Frederick Keeble, 
Sc.D., Professor of Botany in University College, Reading ; 
(3) Heredity in the Light of Recent Research, by L. Doncaster, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; (4) Plant Life 
on Land considered in some of its Biological Aspects, by F. O. 
Bower, Sc.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow; (5) The Natural History of Coal, by 
E. A. Newall Arber, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., Trinity College, 
University Demonstrator in Palæobotany, Cambridge ; (6) 
Early Religious Poetry of the Hebrews, by E. G. King, D.D., 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge; (7) The History of the 
English Bible, by John Brown, D.D.; and (8) The Eng- 
lish Puritans, by John Brown, D.D. All the volumes are 
specially written for the series. The titles indicate that they 
deal with questions of keen modern interest. “The series is 
assured of a wide and warm appreciation. It is curious to note 
how far it is from conflicting with the similarly intended series 
of “The Home University Library.” The studious reader will 
welcome both series, and “ ask for more.”’ 


GENHRAL NOTIOBS. 


ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


A Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. By the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat, Litt.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Ph.D., F.B.A., Elring- 
ton and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of 
Cambridge, and Fellow of Christ’s College. (5s. net; thin paper, 
6s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

This elaborate and scholarly work, originally published in 1882, was 
ractically transformed into a new book in 1901 and now ap in a 

J -astically revised form. The more recent resulta of etymological re- 

search have been fully utilized, so that the work is now quite up to date. 

The type is excellent, and the binding substantial. : 


A Modern Dictionary of the English Language, (1s. 4d. net. Macmillan.) 

The object of the editor is to furnish pupils in secondary schools and in 
the upper classes of elementary schools with a dictionary that shall be 
helpful in the reading of ordinary current literature and a guide to the 
peculiarities of spelling and pronunciation. He has been remarkably 
successful. The book is thoroughly practical and up to date ; and, ona 
considerable test, fresh and anvarcatly reliable. The type is bold and 
clear, and the binding is flexible. An excellent dictionary at a very 
moderate price. 


Stormonth’s Handy Schvol Dictionary, Pronouncing and Explanatery. 
aooga revised and enlarged by William Bayne. (ls. Black- 
wW 


Mr. Bayne has made considerable improvements, and the volume is 
very useful and handy for the ordinary purposes of school literature. 
The type, though small, is very clear. 


Teelve Thousand Words often Mispronounced. By William Henry P. Phyfe. 
(ldol. 250. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

This is a revised and enlarged edition—‘‘a complete Handbook of 
Difficulties in English Pronunciation, including an unusually large num- 
ber of proper names and words and phrases from foreign languages.” 
‘The work has circulated in tens of thousands in America, and deservedly, 
though of course there is occasional room for difference of opinion. 

| (Continued on page 210.) 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. — 


READY SHORTLY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 256, with 11 Coloured and 12 Black and White 
Illustrations by H. FORD, and 7 Maps. 1s. 8d. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By C. R. L. FLETCHER and RUDYARD KIPLING. 


This book contains many new and original poems by Mr. Rudyard Kipling bear- 
ing on the various periods of history. 


THE OXFORD GEOGRAPHIES. 
Edited by A. J. HERBERTSON. With numerous Maps and Diagrams. 
AUSTEALIA: In its Bb snag apni and Economic Aspects. By G. 

TayLor. Crown 8vo, 83s. 6d. 

A GEOGRAPHY OF IRELAND. By C. J. R. HOWARTH. 
Crown 8vo, with 47 Maps and Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 

THE ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHIES. By F. D. HERBERT- 
son. Illustrated. Vol. I, A First Physiography, 10d. Vol. I, In 
and About our Islands, 1s. Vol. III, Europe, 1s. Vol. IV, Asia, 
Is. 6d. Vol. VII, British Isles, Second Edition, 1s. 9d. Other 
vols. in preparation. 


THE OXFORD WALL MAPS. 


Edited by A. J. HERBERTSON. 


| I.—THE BRITISH ISLES AND CONTINENT SERIES. 


Comprising THE BRITISH IsLEs—EvuROPE—AsiIA—AFRICA—NORTH 
AMERICA—SOUTH AMERICA—AUSTRALASIA. Each of these Maps to 
be obtained in five forms:—Physical Features without Names: 
Physical Features with Physical Names: Physical Features with 
Political Names: Rainfall: Vegetation (except the British Teles). 
There is also a Geological Map of the British Isles. 

The following are now :—-THE BRITISH ISLES — All five forms. 
BUBOPE—Physical Features without Names— Physical Features with Phy- 
sical Names— Rainfall—Vegetation. ABI A—Rainfall—Vegetation. AFRICA 
— All five forms. WN OHTH AMERICA — All five forms. UTH 
AMBRICA-—All five forms. AUSTRALASIA—Rainfall—Vegetation. 

II—THE WORLD SERIES. 
1. Physical Features without Names (in preparation). 2. Structure (in 
preparation). 8. Thermal Regions (ready). 4. Pressure and 
Winds (in preparation). 5. Rainfall (ready). 6. Vegetation (ready). 
7. Major Natural Regions (in preparation). 8. Political (ready). 
PRICES. SINGLE Maps. 2-Bheet Maps (60 by 40). 5-Sheet Maps (60 by 60). 
(a) Coloured sheets, unmounted Tie net ae oe 10/6 net 
(b) Coloured sheets, mounted on 


cloth to fold, 30 by 20 ee 8/6 net 12/6 net 
(ec) Coloured sheets, mounted on 

cloth and on rollers, var- 

nished or unvarnished ... 10/6 net 15‘- net 


Maps are also obtainable at reduced prices in Sets. 
Lath, 2/- net; Portfolio, 1/9 net. 
All the Maps are 60 by 40 or 40 by 60, except those of Asia, which are 60 by 60. 


SCHOOL ECONOMIC ATLAS. ByJ.G. BartHotomew. With 
Introduction by L. W. Lype. With over 180 Coloured Diagrams 
and Maps. In cloth boards or limp cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


HANNIBAL’S MARCH THROUGH THE ALPS. By S. 
WILKINSON. With 2 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
CABSAR IN BRITAIN. Selections from the Gallic War. With 


Historical Introduction, Notes, Vocabularies, and Exercises. By 


W. D. Lowe. Illustrated. 1s. 

A BOOK OF VERSE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Compiled 
by J. C. Smrrn. Fifth Impression. In three Parts. I, 8d. (paper), 
4d. (cloth). II, 6d., 8d. III, 1s., 1s. 8d. I-III (cloth), 2s. III, 
First and Second Sections, 6d. each paper, 8d. each cloth. 

PALGRAVE’S GOLDEN TREASURY. With additional Poems 
to the End of Nineteenth Century. From 18. net. 

SELECTED ENGLISH ESSAYS. Chosen and arranged by 
W. Peacock. Fourth Impression. From 1s. net. With Notes 
by C. B. WHEELER. 28. 6d. 

ENGLISH PROSE FROM MANDEVILLE TO RUSKIN. 
Compiled by W. Peacock. From 1s. net. 

A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By W. W. Sxeat. New Edition 
(1911). Rewritten and rearranged alphabetically. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net ; on Oxford India paper, 6s. net. 


Select List of Educational Works, List of Books set for various Examinations, 
and Complete Catalogue (160 pages) post free. 


London : HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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POETRY FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


Lhe School Anthology. Edited by J. H. Lobban. Parts I and II. 
(1s. net each. Blackwood.) 

The object is ‘‘to provide for the middle and upper forms of schools 
a representative selection of the best verse from Chaucer to the present 
time.” Part I gives samples from Chaucer to Burns; Part II, from 
Wordsworth to Newbolt. By the generous (and sensible) courtesy of 
many authors and publishers, Mr. Lobban has been enabled to include 
a considerable number of pieces still in copyright. The selection is 
marked by great judgment and taste, and the volumes are beautifully 
printed and in handy form. 


A Treasury of Elizabethan Lyrics. Selected and edited by Amy Barter, 
late Head Mistress of Braintree Pupil-Teachers’ School. (Harrap.) 
Miss Barter offers an excellent selection ‘‘representative of every 

type of this very large and varied section of literature ’’ so far as her 

limits permit. The collection ranges from Wyatt to Shirley. The 
poems are remarkably fresh, spontaneous, and interesting. Some useful 
notes are added. 


Old Ballads of England and Scotland. Selected and edited by Robert 
Armstrong, Secondary School, Gateshead. (ls. 6d. Ralph, 
Holland, & Co.) 

Mr. Armstrong has made a very judicious selection of thirty-five 
Dallads, arranging them in various groups— Ballads of the Border, of 
Romance, of Sentiment, of Humour, of Popular Heroes, of the Super- 
natural, of Battle—and adding useful historical notes and a full glossary. 
An excellent introduction deals with the origin and development of the 
ballad, with English and Scottish ballads generally, and with the char- 
acteristics of the ballad form of poetry. The volume is primarily 
addressed to ‘‘children in the higher forms of elementary schools and 
the lower forms of secondary schools” ; but it will, no doubt, find a 
much wider circle of readers. It is well printed and tastefully got up. 


English Narrative Poems, from the Renaissance. Selected and edited by 
M. W. MacCallum, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Modern Literature 
in the University of Sydney, and E. R. Holme, M.A., Assistant 
Professor of English in the University of Sydney. (5s. Blackie.) 

The volume contains four-and-twenty poems of considerable length or 
substantial extracts witha unity of their own. The aim is “to illus- 
trate in an attractive way special aspects of the genius of certain typical 
poets, and certain successive phases of English literature.’ The contri- 
butions are supplied by authors from Spenser to Mr. W. B. Yeats; and 
the arrangement is historical without being minutely chronological. 

There are no notes. The collection will be convenient and agreeable to 

the general reader as well as to the junior student. The book is beauti- 

fully printed and strongly bound. 


Ballads of the Brave. Selected and arranged by Frederick Langbridge, 
M.A., D.Litt., Canon of Limerick. (3s. 6d. Methuen.) 

The volume contains a very ample selection of ‘‘ poems of chivalry, 
enterprise, courage, and constancy, from the earliest times to the present 
day.” This is a fourth edition, revised and reclassified, with additional 
notes. A great many of the pieces are copyright. A book of noble poetry 
that will be read with avidity. 


Chambers’s Progressive Poetry. Edited by R. C. H. Morrison and 
W. Woodburn. Books I-VI. (1d., 1d., ld., 2d., 2d., 2d.) 
An attractive and well arranged selection including fresh pieces with 
old favourites. Brief notes and explanations, with some account of the 
principal authors, are added to the fourth and following books. 


The Children’s Way. Selected and arranged by Mrs. P. A. Barnett. 
(2s. 6d. net. Jarrold.) 

A book of verses about children, dealing mainly with children, but also 
with the relationship of parents to children, and of grown-up people to 
their parsnts. The pieces are chronologically arranged—Chaucer down- 
wards ; and thus indicate cursory differences of attitude. A good many 
of the verses are copyright. A most varied and interesting collection. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


La Lyre d'Amour: an Anthology of French Love Poems from earliest 
times down to 1866. Selected and annotated by Charles B. Lewis, 
L. ès L. (5s. net. Chatto & Windus.) 

A very interesting selection, and remarkably fresh. Brief introductory 
remarks tell something about the several poets; and foot-notes usefully 
«xplain the darker expressions of the older poems of ‘‘ Le Moyen Age” and 
+ Le Seiziéme Siècle” for readers that are not familiar with the older lan- 
guage. The introduction furnishes a good sketch of the lyric treatment 
of the engaging theme in the successive periods. A bibliography is 
appended ; also an index of first lines. It is a charming volume, beauti- 
fully printed, and artistically got up. 

**Unwin's Pocket Dictionaries.” — English-German and German-English 
Dictionary. By J. E. Wessely. Revised by C. Stoffel and G. Pain, 
assisted My Georg Berlit. (2s. net. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
Leipzig: Bernard Tauchnitz.) 

The Tauchnitz edition was long favourably known, and the revision 
that the work has now undergone will commend it still more to popular 
use. The size is quite convenient for the pocket of the traveller as well 
as for the desk of the student. The type is clear, and the binding is 
strong and flexible. 
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First Welsh Reader and Writer. By Edward Anwyl, M.A., Professor ot 
Welsh and Comparative Philology in the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth, Chairman of the Central Welsh Board for 
Intermediate Education, and the Rev. M. H. Jones, B.A., Tutor 
at the Trevecca College, Talgarth. (28. 6d. Swan Sonnenschein— 
Parallel Grammar Series.) 

This is a volume of Welsh Exercises designed as a companion to Prof. 
Anwyl’s Welsh Grammar. The exercises are very carefully and skil- 
fully constructed, and they are accompanied with numerous helpful 
explanations of grammar and idiom. Next come revision tests—100 
questions selected from recent Matriculation papers, covering the whole 
field and trying the pupil in the theoretical principles involved in the 
scientific study of the grammar. Then there are very full ‘ parsing 
charts,’’ with examples and exercises. A considerable section is also 
devoted to the illustration of common errors in Welsh spelling and sen- 
tence construction. Vocabularies are appended. The work is very 
comprehensive and thoroughly capable. 


NATURE STUDY. 


How to Teach Nature Study. A Practical Working Guide for Teachers. 
By Thomas W. Hoare, Science Master, Falkirk High School, Lec- 
turer and Instructor in Nature Study to the Edinburgh Provincial 
Committee, the County Councils of Aberdeen and Stirling, &c. 
(3s. 6d. net. Sidgwick & Jackson, 3 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.) 

Mr. Hoare sets forth a typical scheme of work for Nature-study 
teaching (1) in a primary school, and (2) in supplementary classes or in 
an intermediate school; and then he shows how to handle a great 
variety of subjects in some thirty chapters. As Nature study is the 
study of Nature at first hand. “ the best text-books are the field, the 
pond, the garden, and the roadside,” and the best {though not the only) 
appuratus ‘‘are the living cultures, animal and vegetable, taken into 
the schoolroom and treated humanely—i.c., kept in conditions of food 
and environment as near as possible to those in which they are found, 
and, in the case of animal cultures, restored to their native element after 
they have served our purpose.” The volume is widely exemplary and 
suggestive and will be most helpful to teachers. 


The ** Code’ School Garden and Nature Note-book. Edited by Gwilym 
Lewis. (9d. Horace Marshall.) 

The ‘‘ Note-book ” is intended to record the gardening operations of 
each scholar, together with Nature observations. Space is provided for 
meteorological records, Nature notes, sketches, details of crops, and 
accounts. ‘‘ Reminders” for the various months and a list of common 
pests and diseases, with simple remedies, are given. The book has been 
specially prepared to meet the requirements of the Board of Education 
contained in Circular 746, and it appears to be very suitable for the 
purpose. 


How to Know the Trees. By Henry Irving. (3s. 6d. Cassell.) 

Mr. Irving takes the standpoint of ‘an ordinary observer whose in- 
terest is in the trees as living creatures, not for their commercial or other 
use”; and the trees he describes are such as are common in Britain. 
The descriptive notes are simple and serviceable, and there are numerous 
illustrations from photographe by the author. A suggestive companion 
and referee to Nature students. 


** Charlecote’’ Series.— Story Lessons in Plant Life. By Margaret 
Hardie. (2s. 6d. net. Charles & Dible.) 

This volume is very much after the style of the author’s delightful 
‘‘ Story Lessons in Geography” and “ Seasonal Nature Lessons.” It 
contains twenty-four lessons on familiar plants, and each “lesson ” 
consists of (1) a story, (2) a description of the plant, (3) expression 
lessons (drawing, colouring, cutting, modelling), (4) a reading lesson, 
and (5) a writing lesson, and is furnished with good representative 
illustrations. The plan is worked out very attractively. 


FICTION. 


Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill: a Tragi-Comedy. By Hugh Walpole. 
(6s. Mills & Boon.) 

The ordinary school story is mainly occupied with the doings of the 
pupils: Mr. Walpole leaves the pupils mostly in the background and 
deals with the masters, the interest centring in the relations of Mr. Perrin 
and Mr. Traill—the former a master of over twenty years’ standing, the 
latter a new master fresh from Cambridge. Moffatt’s is a public school 
on the Cornish coast, not a first-class public school, but one of those 
‘* places that are trying to be what they are not—to do what they can’t 
do—to get higher than they can reach.” ‘‘ There are thousands of them 
all over the country,” says Birkland, and, through Birkland, the author 
(we take it)—‘‘ places where the men are underpaid, with no prospects, 
herded together, all of them hating each other; wanting, perhaps, 
towards the end of term, to cut each other’s throats” (page 72) ; 
examples of ‘‘a rotten, impoverished, antiquated system” (page 178). 
Well, it is generally admitted that the salaries of assistant masters are 
insufficient, that their prospects are limited, and that understaffing and 
the daily rubs of mutual intercourse in a close community are pretty 
trying to the nerves, even if the head be less Mephistophelean than 
the Rev. Moy-Thompson. But until Mr. Walpole schedule a score or 
two of his thousands of public-school purgatories we shall regard his 
picture of Moffatt’s as a loose_caricature. He had)to drive Perrin mad, 
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of course ; but that end might have been attained much more artistically 
by contrast of the individual with the rest of the staff, without makin 
practically the whole establishment of Moffatt’s sordid, dreary, an 
ineffectual, and without casting discredit on a whole class of public 
schools. The conditions, no doubt, exist in all boarding schools of some 
magnitude, and therefore it was open to Mr. Walpole to stage his drama 
in such an institution; but we are still free to point out that like con- 
ditions exist in other spheres, and that, in fact, the Perrins of this world 
are likely enough to lose their mental balance in almost any workaday 
group that requires give as well as take. However, we have nothing to 
say for such a school as the Rev. Moy-Thompson’s. There is much 
cleverness in the book, certainly : the principal characters are distinctively 
drawn, Perrin’s break-down being managed with considerable skill, and 
Mrs. Comber failing of excellence only by reason of the author’s itch for 
exaggeration. There is also some carelessness : for example, Perrin 
started out in pursuit of Traill with ‘‘only slippers on his feet” 
(page 278), by and by (page 280) ‘‘his shoes” were clapping behind 
him on the pebbly path, and (five lines lower) ‘‘ his loose slipper” 
caught in a pebble, and at last the sea gets at ‘‘ his boots’’ (pages 291, 
292). The style is similarly heedless and generally untrained. The 
story, however, is well worth drastic revision. 


Le Destin d’ Helene. By Jean Relecq. Illustrations de Blanchot. 
(5 fr. Hachette—Petite Bibliothèque de la Famille.) 

The experienced reader will not take long to divine the fate of Hélène, 
though the author exhibits conspicuous skill and resource in devising 
expedients to baffle anticipations. Brought up. in luxury, and fallen 
upon evil days, she could hardly help herself: ‘‘elle avait soif de 
Vatmosphére enfiévrée et factice respirée dès le berceau.” The question 
lay between a gallant young officer of Hussars with a lean purse and a 
staid self-made business man of middle age with plenty of money. The 
description of social contrasts is elaborate and piquant, and the chorus 
of the sharp and cynical advocate, M. Delpage, is amusing and penetrat- 
ing. The Vicomtesse de la Mousséde, ‘‘coryphée de la vie joyeuse quc 
sa grosse fortune lui assurait,’’ with her ‘‘ préférence pour les toilettes 
tapageuses et les plaisirs bruyants,” had a natural advantage over the 
laborious and dutiful Mme Malot, a struggling doctor’s wife, when it 
came to a question of influence upon a woman of the upbringing of 
Héléne. Though well into years of discretion, Heléne was unable to rise 
to the self-denial of Mme Malot, to understand the real bearings of the 
d’Acigny troubles, to take warning from the experiences of Mile Autié, 
or to trust the promptings of her own heart. The attitude of her father, 
the Baron, is sufficiently contemptible, especially after the pecuni 
argument falls away through the marriage of his son to a very rich 
woman. One cannot avoid the feeling that M. Relecq has laboured hard 
to effect a tragedy that might very easily have been avoided. Artistic- 
ally, however, it would be difficult to quarrel with him. It is a very 
clever story, involving trenchant social criticisms. Like all the long 
series, the volume is charmingly got up. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL. 


The Hexaplar Psalter: being the Book of Psalms in Six English Ver- 
sions. Edited by William Aldis Wright, M.A., Vice-Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. (25s. net. Cambridge University 


-) 

A handsome volume, setting out in parallel columns the following six 
versions of the Book of Psalms :—Coverdale (1535), Great Bible (1539), 
Geneva (1560), Bishops’ (1568), Authorized (1611), and Revised (1885). 
A concise account of the various renderings is given in the preface, 
and marginal readings and textual variations are recorded in appendix. 
The Authorized Version is printed from the first of the two issues that 
appeared in 1611. The work has been edited with the utmost care. It 
is extremely interesting in the literary point of view, and will facilitate 
comparison. It is also a fine example of modern typography. 


The Cambridge University Press has opportunely published letter 
copies of the ‘‘ Cambridge ” editions of the Forms of Prayer with Thanks- 
giving commended by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York for use 
in all the churches throughout the Empire on Coronation Day (June 22). 
Also the Form and Order of Service to be used in Westminster Abbey at 
the Coronation. 


NELSON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


The complete work will consist of twenty-five volumes, issued fort- 
nightly at the extremely moderate price of a shilling each. The En- 
cyclopeedia proper will fill twenty-three of the twenty-five, the other 
two being an ‘‘English Dictionary’’ and a ‘‘Complete Atlas of the 
World,” so that the whole series shall ‘‘ form a handy reference library 
for the home.’’ The first two volumes only reach to the end of the 
letter A, each of them containing from four to five hundred pages in 
double columns. The articles are brief and pointed, and many of the 
subjects are new ; the matter of the articles is judiciously selected, and 
much of it is fresh. The work gives an impression of a real and inde- 
pendent effort to furnish explanation of all matters that an ordin 
reader of books and newspapers might be likely to inquire about. “Te 
deserves success. There are numerous illustrations. 
and the get-up is substantial and agreeable. 


The type is good, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The City of London Yearbook and Civic Directory for 1911 (5s. net, 
W. H. & L. Collingridge) is a convenient and helpful guide to the 
municipal, commercial, and social life of the City. The municipal in- 
formation is specially full. A list of members both of the Corporation 
and of the County Council is given, with a summary of the year’s work of 
both bodies. The membership, history, and activities (trade, educational, 
&c.) of the Guilds are set forth. The schools (with details of fees, scholar- 
ships, &c.) and the churches, the Stock Exchange, the Baltic, Lloyd’s, &c., 
are noted, with such particulars as are likely to be generally serviceable. 
The work is very comprehensive, and the information appears to be well 
up to date. 


The L.T.A. Register of Recommended Hotels, §c. (6d. post free, Office of 
the London Teacher, 9 Fleet Street, E.C.), appears opportunely. This ia 
the tenth year of issue. The addresses, both British and Continental, 
are given on recommendation from personal experience of members of the 
London Teachers’ Association. very useful guide to teachers on 
holiday. 


FIRST GLANCES. 


Frexca READINGS. 


Black’s French Course — Cour Élémentaire Black.—La Petite Institutrice, 
and other French Dialogues. By Gertrude M. Ironside. 6d. 
[Short scenes from French life, introducing games, songs, and 
recitations ; suitable for children of twelve and upwards. Attractive. 
and effective. ] 


Blackie’s Little French Classics.—(1) Le Foyer Breton: Le Lutin de la 
Mare, et La Fée de l'Île du Lac (Souvestre). Edited by H. N. 
Adair, M.A., Assistant Master, Strand School, W.C. 4d. (2) A 
Book of French Songs. Phonetic edition. Selected by Louis A. Barbé, 
B.A., Glasgow Academy; transcribed by Madame Giraudeau, 
Senior French Mistress at the County Secondary School, Stockwell. 
6d. (3) Crispin Rival de son Maitre (Lesage). Edited by Andrew 
C. Clark, M.A., Senior French Master, Polytechnic Secondary 
School, Regent Street, London. With Notes, Phrase-List, Question- 
naire, and Vocabulary. 8d. 


Blackie’s Longer French Texts.—(1) Le Scarabée d’Or (Baudelaire). 
Edited by W. W. McKechnie, M.A. Edin., B.A. Oxon., Examiner . 
in French in the University of St. Andrews. With Notes, Phrase- 
List, Questionnaire, and Vocabulary. 8d. (2) L’Abbé Daniel 
Cece: Edited by James P. Park, Hillhead High School. 

ith Notes, Phrase-List, Retranslation and Composition Exercises, | 
and Vocabulary. &d. 

Blackie’s Modern Language Series.—La Petite Fadette (Geo 
Edited by Louis A. Barbé, M.A., Glasgow Academy. 
and Vocabulary. 1s. 6d. 

Dent’s Modern Language Series (edited by Walter Rippmann, M.A.).— 
Pour la Patrie, et autres Contes d’Enfants. Par Jetta S. Wolff. 
ls. 4d. 

[Ten simple and interesting stories. Annotations (French) ]. 

Hachette’s French Readers on the Direct Method.—Récits de Chasse 
(Alexandre Dumas): Le Fusil-Canne, Classes au Sanglier, and 
L’Ouverture de la Chasse. Edited by Mare Ceppi, Whitgift 
Grammar School, Croydon. With marginal notes on Reform lines, 
conversational questions, and materials for free composition. 1s. 


Longmans’ French Texts—Advanced Series.—Le Comte Kostia (Cher- 
buliez). Adapted, with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies, by 
T. H. Bertenshaw, B.A., B.Mus., Assistant Muster in the City of 
London School. Pupil’s edition, 1s.; Teacher’s edition, 1s. 3d. 


Macmillan’s French and German Reading Books—Primary Series.— 
Histoire de Monsieur Blanc, d’un Nègre noir, et d'un Perroquet 
vert. Par Mrs. J. G. Frazer. Dessins de H. M. Brock. is. 6d. 

[Dialogues. Clever and amusing. ‘‘ Pour moi, ce qui m'importe, 
c’est le bonheur des enfants; si j'arrive à les faire rire, cela me 
suffit.’’} 


Siepmann’s Primary French Series.—(1) Trésor des Fèves et Fleur des 
Pois (Charles Nodier). Adapted and edited by Alice M. Ritson. 
(2) L'Ile des Marmitons (Mme de Girardin). Adapted and edited 
by J. L. Burbey, M.A., Assistant Master at Clifton College, formerly 
Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford. 1s. each. 
(Notes, Vocabulary, Questionnaire, Words and Phrases, &c.] 


e Sand). 
ith Notes . 


EDUCATION. 


‘« A.F.” Pamphlet Series.—(1) Humane Teaching in Schools, by Prof. 
J. Howard Moore. (2) The Teaching of Humanity, by Emily Cox, 


M.A. (3) The Rights of Animals, by Ernest Bell, M.A. 2d. each, 
t free. Animals’ Friend Society, York House, Portugal Street, 
ndon, W.C. 


Board of Education.—(1) Papers set in the Preliminary Examination for 
the Certificate, 1911, Part II. (2) Directory containing Lists of 
Local Education Authorities, Schools elementary and.secondary, 
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P.-T. Centres, Training Colleges, &c., in Walos (with Monmouth- 
shire). 6d. (3) Liat of Secondary Schools in England recognized by 
the Board of Education as efficient, with supplementary list of 
P.-T. Centres, 1909-10. 9d. Wyman. 


Cambridge Local Examinations, 1910. Annual Report, with supple- 

-z mentary Tables for December, 1910, and lista of distinguished 
students. 2s. Cambridge University Press. 

Examinations in their bearing on National Efficiency. A paper read at 
the Royal Society of Arts. By P. J. Hartog, M.A., B.Sc. With 
a Speech by the Earl of Cromer, G.C.B., O.M., &c. 6d. net. 
Hugh Rees. 

Johns Hopkins University Circular, No. 2, 1911. 

z=: logical Laboratory ; Notes in Mathematics. 

Joint Matriculation Board (Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
and Sheffield).—(1) Housecraft Certificate Regulations. (2) Alter- 
ations in the Regulations of the Matriculation Examination, to take 
effect in 1912. 

(Intending candidates should specially note alterations. ] 

Modern Language Association.—Report on External Examinations for 
Schools. 

National Industrial Education League.—Abridged Report of Proceedings 
at the Conference at the Guildhall, London, on February 28. 


Oxford Local Examinations. Division Lists (March examination) : 


Notes from the Zoo- 


Junior Candidates (9d.); Senior Cundidates (9d.). Parker. 
Secondary Schools Association.—Third Annual Report. 
Technical Education, and Conservation: Observations. Address by 


Dr. James W. Robertson, C.M.G., LL.D., D.Sc., to the Canadian 
Club of Ottawa (February 25, 1911). 


PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. 


Drill Teacher, The Swedish.—By M. H. Spalding, Associate, Royal 
Sanitary Institute, Certificated Teacher oF Swedish Gymnastics from 
the Anstey Physical Training College, Mistress of Physical Educa- 
tion, L.C.C. Training College, Avery Hill, Eltham, and L. L. 
Collett, Certificated Teacher of Swedish Gymnastics from Madame 
cena Osterberg’s Physical Training College, &c. 3s. 6d. 

urwen. 


Food-Testing, An Elementary Course on. By B. A. Burrell, F.I.C., 
F.C.S., Lecturer on Food and its Adulterations, Central School of 
Commerce, Leeds. 2s. 6d. Bailli¢re, Tindall, & Cox. 

[Simple ; often ingenious. Instructive. ] 


Gardening, ‘‘ One and A1,” 1911. Edited by Edward Owen Greening, 
F.R.H.S. 2d. Agricultural and Horticultural Association. 


One and All Gardening Books: No. 26, Small Gardens ; No. 27, Gar- 
den Allotments ; No. 28, Cropping Allotments ; No. 29, Mushrooms ; 
No. 30, Phlox; No. 31, Antirrhinums; No. 32, Shady Gardens ; 
No. 33, Chrysanthemums. 2d. each. 

[Written by experts ; practical; liberally illustrated. ] 


Mining Examination Questions, 1200; selected principally from papers 
set at examinations held for Managers’ and Under-managers’ Certi- 
ficates. Also copies of Ventilation Plans set at these Examinations, 
and suggestions to candidates for Certificates. Arranged and com- 
piled by G. L. Kerr, Mining Engineer and Certificated Colliery 
Manager. 2s. 6d. net. Crosby Lockwood & Son. 


Modelling from Nature: a new and original Method of Clay Modelling. 
By Lilian Carter. With sixteen 
Nature. ls. 6d. net. Cassell. 

[Varied subjects; plain directions. ] 
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MATHEMATIOS. 


16926. (A. M. Nessitr, M.A.)—An infinite number of very small 
equal circles, each touching six others, is described over an area which 
is very large in comparison with that of a circle. Find the ratio 
between the sum of the areas of the circles and the sum of the spaces 
between. 

Solution by PuiLiP T. STEPHENSON, B.A. 
Quadrilateral OFAE = a*/ v3, 
sector AEF = xa’; 
therefore space between three circles 
= @(vV3— įr). 
Now each circle is surrounded by six 
spaces, and if we count six spaces for 
each circle we shall be counting each 
space three times; therefore we must 
count two spaces for each circle. 
Therefore 
area of spaces between all the circles 
area of all the circles 
_ area of two spaces _ 2/3 
area of one circle w 


—1, 


17028. (Col. R. L. Hipristey, C.B.)—OABO’ is a three-bar linkage 
O and O’ being the fixed 
pivots. If the relative 
lengths of the links be 
such that 
OA —AB+ BO’—O0O' = 0, 
the linkage is capable of 
collapsing until all the 
links coincide in position 
with the line OO’. P is the instantaneous centre of rotation of the 
link AB. What is the position of this instantaneous centre at the 
instant of coincidence ? 


0 


Solution by the PROPOSER. 


There are two ways in which the link AB can approach to coinci- 
a with the line OO’ which are illustrated in the two subjoined 
gures :— 


0 o! 


The difference between them is that, in the left-hand figure, OA is 
leading, and in the other O’B. After coincidence the motion is that 
of the reflection of the figure in OO’. There is nothing to prevent the 
motion passing from that of the left-hand figure to that of the right 
or its reflection; but a discontinuity in the angular velocities of OA 
and O'B when such a change takes place suggests the propriety of con- 
At first 
sight it would appear as if the link AB rotated about O' or O at the 


Pharmacist, How to become a: a guide to apprenticeship in Pharmacy | moment of coincidence ; but this is not the case. 


and the examinations of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain. Edited by John Humphrey. 
Press, 72 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


Photography of Moving Objects ; and Hand-Camera work for Advanced 


Let AB, BO’, AO, OO’ be denoted by c1, C3, C3, Co respectively, and 


ls. The Pharmaceutical | the angles O'OA and OO'B by é and 7; and let 0 be the inclination of 


AB to OO', then 


C3 COS È + C} COS O + C3 COS N = Cy, Cg sin +c, sinte csin n = 0. 


Workers. By Adolphe Abrahams, F.R.P.S. 1s. net. Routledge.) Eliminating 9, 


[Excellent ; beautiful illustrations. | 


The Stars from Year to Year; with Charts for every Month. By H. 
Perrian Hawkins, editor of the “Star Calendar,” &c. 
Bedfordshire Times Publishing Co., Bedford. 
Marshall, & Co.) 

[Plates very clear; supplementary information. ] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Agriculture and Fisheries, Board of.—Various practical leaflets. 


Coronation Ode, A. By J. E. Pemberton. 6d. net. Cornish Brothers 
(Birmingham). 


Field Experiments in Staffordshire and Shropshire, and at the Harper | of 


Adams Agricultural College, Newport, Salop. Joint Report for 
Season 1910. 

Midland Agricultural and Dairy College.—Various useful reports on 
careful practical experiments. 


ls. net. | whence 
(London : Simpkin, | 


QWyCz COS N — ZCC COS (E + N) + Acyc, COS È = C +e +¢;7—C,3, 
dn _ Cs [casin (+ n) — cosin Ẹ] 
dë — ¢q[ey sin n—cysin (+ n)) 
This takes the form O/O when ë =n =0. The quadratic for deter- 


mining the value of dn/d¢ is 
Co [Cy COS n — C cos (È + n)) (3 — 2c, cos (È + n) a 

— cs [c cos (Ẹ + n) — co cos f] = 0. 

If in the solution of this quadratic we put £ = n = 0, and take account 

of the condition that c3;—c, + c¢g—c, = 0, we find that the limiting value 


dn _ Ae V (cics), 


dg C3 (C2—C;) 
Now, if r, and r, are the distances of P from O and O! respectively, 
ft 7 EY 
ry sing’ 
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and if x, and a, are the projections of r, and r, on OO', 


y . 
T 7, CO8 È 2 cos § smn, 
Ta  Tfcosņn = BIN E COB 
therefore +s W init +n) ; 
Xa sin È cos n 
but 2,+2%, = &; therefore x, = CoS ing Soen, 
1t% = 0; Ta sin (+n) 


This also takes the form O/O when §=7=0. Its limiting value is 


therefore that of . cos è cosy—sing siny.dn/dg 

cos (Ẹ + n) + cos (g + n) dn/dé 

fo Lala er) 

1+ dn/dg Cya E V (C4CqC3Cy) 

These are the distances between P and O' of the two instantaneous 
centres of rotation of AB when it isin the position of cOMcidence with 
OO’. When OA leads the radicle is positive. When O'B leads it is 
negative. 

As a matter of fact P never reaches O’, because the angular velocity 
of OA becomes so slow that the component motion of P in the direction 
BO’ is overpowered by the component along AO. The path of P forms 
a cusp on passing OO' whose tangent coincides with OO’ and whose 
point is towards the pivot of the leading link. For the velocity of P 


Cy 


namely 


along PO' =—r, fÈ sin OPO’; 

and the velocity along PO = —r, A sin OPO’; 

hence velocity along PO’ _ r, dé, 
velocity along PO r} dn’ 


and when dt/dn = rari, P moves in the line bisecting OPO’. At the 


moment of coincidence 


2, = lo Sere and "= eTa, 
Cyl: + s” (C1C3C3Co) T) xy C3 
If dt/dn is > (c;—c,)/cs, the motion is towards O’. But 


is > ano 

Cs 
only when the radical is negative. Therefore the cusp in the centrode 
when OA leads is pointed away from O’. . 

If any corroboration is wanted of the correctness of these results, it 
is easy though too lengthy for the present occasion to form the equa- 
tions of the normals to the three-bar curve traced out by any carried 
point in the plane of AB atthe moment of coincidence. These normals 
will be found to passthrough the points just determined. The carried 
point is, at the moment under examination, tracing out a node in the 
three-bar curve which is not one of the ordinary nodes to be found on 
the nodal circle, and, in fact, is not on this circle at all. Iam not 
aware that the existence of these extra nodes has ever been pointed 
out before. The ordinary three-bar curve is bicursal. 
of the extra double point in these cases makes it unicursal, and the 
elliptic functions by which the different variable quantities can be 
rationally expressed degenerate into hyperbolic functions. There are 
three cases in which this happens, namely, when either 

(1) Cytcy—Cg—Cy = 0, (2) c3—ci+c2— c = 0, (3) =cette = O, 
and according as the left-hand side is greater or less than O, so is the 
curve unipartite or bipartite. A three bar curve can have five or 
even six real double points in addition to the two triple points at in- 
finity; but in such cases the equation breaks up into two or three 
factors. As the curve is tricircular the three factors, when they occur, 
must be circles. 


15855. (D. BippLe.)—In the plane triangle ABC, suppose BC fixed, 


but A movable; also B = 2A, C ¢ jx. Find the locus of A (for a range 
of C from $x to x), ani determine its variation from the circular arc 
whose centre is in BC produced and such that OC = BC, and whose 
radius = ZBC. Also estimate the error which would result from em- 
ploying the aforesaid circular arc, instead of the proper locus, for the 
purpose of trisecting any angle less than 4x, as represented by the 
external angle at C. Finally, on the radius bisecting the sector formed 
by joining O to the extremities of the aforesaid circular arc, find a 
point X from which, as centre, can be described another circular arc 
which shall afford a minimum of error in the above respect. [It is 
confidently expected that any attempt to depict the required locus and 
either one or the other circular arc as distinct curves, in any diagram 
drawn to scale and capable of insertion in The Educational Times or 
Reprint in the usual way, will prove futile.) - 


Solution by C. E. Younaman, M.A. 


With centre C draw the semicircle BPF cutting AB at P. Then 
LCPB = B = 2A; therefore PCA = A, so that PA = PC; thus the 
locus of A is the limacon of which points A can be found by producing, 
for the length of the radius of the semicircle, any chord from B. 


The addition. 


i aa er e 
SS e a e a a a a a aa a 


O 


Counting BC = 4, and C= 30, we have AB = 8cos20+ 5, and 
A? = (8 cos 20 + 4)? + 25 — 10 cos 26 (8 cos 26+ 4) = 50— (4 cos 20 N 3)?. 


Thus OA ranges from 7 up to a maximum 4/50 and down again to 7; 
a variation of one per cent.: just perceptible in a very careful figure of 
the size here drawn, if the circular arc be drawn unbroken, and the 
points A dotted singly. The maximum difference between circle and 
limaçon is reached when cos 20 = 3; and OA being then maximum is 
normal to both curves. 

To trisect a given acute angle ACO in this 


way the directions would be: On one arm take 30 | Ratio. 
CO = 1, CD = 8, and, baekwards, CB = 4; on = at 

the other arm mark A where OA = OD; the 10° = *713999 
trisector is parallel to AB. Here put g = CAO, 20° | °713235 
so that sing = 4 sin80; then, for accuracy, 80° -712090 
the construction requires that the ratio 40° | °710767 
sin (0 + p) : 8in2@, i.e., OB: OA, should be 50° | *709567 
always 5:7. This is the case, to two decimal 60° | -708863 
places; the accompanying table shows the 62° 7 | "708815 
discrepancy beyond that. It seems that the 70° | *709066 
greatest error to which the trisection is liable 80° | °710684 
occurs when C is between 60° aud 70°; A turns 90° | °714286 


out then about 8 minutes too large: less than 
$ per cent. wrong. 

A circle nearer to the truth than this circle (O) is theoretically 
possible, but would probably be less accurate in practice, being less 
simple to draw. Not more than four (real) points on the limacon can 
be truly concyclic, and only three on the arc DE; the circle (O) 
already drawn touches at D; the new circle must therefore cross the 
limacon at some point Q between D and E, running always outside 
the circle (O). From E to Q it hes within the limaçon, and is there- 
fore better than (O); from Q to D it may be worse, if Q be too far 
from D. But even the extreme circle—that which touches at E—is 
not so very far out; forthe normal EN cuts CD, where CN = 4CD = 11; 
hence EN = 8/7; and OO’ bisecting EOD cuts EN, where EO’: O'N 
= EO:ON = 21:1; hence O'E, the radius of the circle, is $} of 8 /7, 
i.e., 6'73; and OO’ = 7, V21 =°4166. Therefore the greatest distance 
between the two circular arcs (O), (O’) is less than 2 per cent. of CD. 


17028. (S. C. Gunnina.)—I bargained for cloth at as many shillings 
and a fraction of a shilling per yard as there were yards and a fraction 
of the cloth, and I gave in exchange eleven times as much cloth and 
ninety-seven shillings in cash. What was the price per yard in each 
case not exceeding twenty shillings? [(N.B.—The answer is to be in 
current coinage. | 


Solution by W. J. ASHDOWN. 


Let the price of the cloth per yard be x and y farthings respectively. 
Then ex gor = y X 557+ 48 x 97, 
x? = llzry+48x48x97, x(x—liy) = 2*x3*x97, 
This quantity contains twenty-seven pairs of integer factors, but we 


know x P 960, and that it exceeds the square root of the quantity ; 
therefore x > 472. There are only five pairs between these limits, thus 


| x x—lly liy y 
| 878 256 617 

| 776 288 488 

| 768 291. 477 =: 

; 582 384 , 198 18 
| 576 388 | 188 


There is only one solution in integers, x = 582, y = 18, and the prices 
are 12s, 14d. and 44d. per yard. 
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16989. 
between the equations 
x? = (y —c)(2 + b), y? = (z—a)x +c), 
a+b+c=0. 
Solutions (I) by J. M. Cuiup; (TI) T. W. Cuaunpy, B.A. ; 
(III) by ARNOLD L. ATKIN. 


2? = (x— b)(y +a), 
and 


(I) The equations 

= (y—c)(2 +b), y? = (z—a)(z +c), 2? = (x—b)iyt+a), a+b+c=0, 
are identically satisfied by the relations 

(2-y/a = (z —2),b = (y—a)/c = 1. 
Hence these relations must be assumed not to hold. 
from the first two equations ; then 
(£? +y? + ry- c? (z—y +c) = 0. 
Hence we have x?+ y? + ry = c?, and two similar equations ; therefore 
2327+ Sry = Za’. 
But from the original equations 
3z? = Pry—Tab = Bry+ ta’; 
ry+yztaxr=0. 


Eliminate z 


therefore 


(II) Write a=at+y-—z, 
the equations become 


B=b+8-2, y=cr+r-y, 


x? = (x—+y)(z + 8), ...3 a+B+y= 0, 
i.e., æ(B—y) = By, y(y—a)= ya, z(a—ß) = aß. 
Thus either a=0=ß=y, 
i.e., a=2-y, b = %3, = y—2Z, 


in which case the condition a + b + c = 0 is necessitated, and the elimi- 
nation is not possible, or else 

1/x = 1/y—1/8, 1/y = 1/8 - 1/a, 1/z =1/a—1/y, 
in which case 1/x + 1/y + 1/2 = 0, and the condition a+b+c =Q is of 
no assistance. 


(III) Eliminating x from (ii) and (iii), we obtain 


z*/(y +a)—y°/(z-a) =—b-c =a; 
therefore g?’ (z—a)— y? (y +a) = a(y+a)(z—a); 
therefore (23 — 4/5) —a (y? +2?) = a (yt+a)(z—a); 


therefore (z—y)(z2 + y? + yz)—a@ (y? +2?) = ayz + a? (g—y)—a’; 
therefore (27+ y°)(z—y—a) + yz (z—y—a) = a? (z—y—a); 
therefore (y—2z+a)(y*+ y2+22—a’) = 0; 
therefore either (A), Gf OSE. e ENEAS 
Now, subtracting (iii) from (ii), 

(y —z)(x + y +2) = by+cz—2ar+ab—ac; 


... (iv). 


therefore —a (x + y +2) = by+cz—2axr—(b—c)(y—2z) ; 

therefore ax+by+cz=0 (since a+b+c = 0). 

Also a+b+c= 0; 

therefore a/(y—z) = bj|(z- x) =c/(x-y); 

therefore ally—z +a) = b/(z—x+ b) = cj(x—-y +c) ; 

therefore BBE OO! i EAE (v), 
BAY CSO: urene eres (vi), 

and (iv), (v) and (vi) identically satisfy (i), (ii), (ili), i.e., there is no 

eliminant. 


Or (B), y? +yz + o = a’, andsimilarly z? + zz +x? =b, 23+ ry +y = e. 
Moreover, adding (i) , (ii), (112), 

t+ at + oP = yz + zx + xy -(be+ca+abd); 
0 = (a+b +c)? = a?+ b? +e +2 (bc +ca + ad) 

= I (y? + yz + 2?) + 23 (yz— x?) = y2 + 2x +y; 
therefore yz + zx +xy = 0 is the required eliminant. 


therefore 


13797. (W. E. Jerrares, B.A.) — Sum the following series to 
n terms and to infinity :— 
19 2 28 1\3 39 1\4 54 1\5 
1.2.38) taga O taaa tre g alt 


Solutions (1) by C. W. ApaMs; (II) by B. A. SWINDEN ; 
(III) by A. M. Nespirr, M.A. 


(I) es So ec ON eed 
i Bnà(n+1)(n+2) °° 
5 1 24 
= A (iyl CL (lyn y "2 n+l__ n2 
27 (a) 3n (3 n+1 (3) n+2 (3) 


Writing 2, for the required sum and S, for the sum of the series, 
(3) +3 (3)? +--+ Ln (S)", 


z=, = 9 Js — 2118,—335 GV" : 23 


24 
T (3)” tla 


+2 


(3)” +2. 


we have 


(Professor J. C. SWAMINARAYAN, M.A.)—Eliminate a, b, c 


Now Sn = f o dz, 
o l-z 
which is not integrable, so %, is not summable. But 
; : dx 
S to infinit =[ = log 2; 
i leas ae gi 


therefore Z to infinity = 9 —214 log 2. 

It may be noted that the numbers 19, 28, 39, 54 do not determine 
a series, and so the expression given above for un» is only the simplest 
of many possible assumptions. 


(II) The series 


n 333r? + 297 + 30 E í 6 45 48 
i Sans r»? — j= phau A pre 
1 r(r+1)(r+2) (3) z T rār+l) r (r+) (r+2) Ê 
n 15 3 24 
salep EA roa, 
| r rel r+2 (3) 
no? 
Let S,,.2 denote the series l 1 (r. 
1 
Then, sum a n an of the given series 
n 1 1 1 1 ) 
= ris Su. ae me i 
z 3 ie nel gael n+2 g»+2j 
1 1 ( 1 1 1) 
+ Sne: ee: r -~— 24 Sus TT aye. ey) ae 
: n+2 92 [errs 2 Bt) 
1 
= 163_.. _ eee, 3 p 2 lnet? 64 yi 
NS 2(n+1)(n 49) i n? + 55n + 82} (3) Sas 


If b were substituted for 4 and b put = 1, a closed expression for this 
sum would give a sum for the harmonic serios. 
The sum to infinity follows from the fact that 


Lt Si+2 =— log 2, 
I—p> =z 


and the expression derived is 1,83 + §4 {log 2—log 3}. 
(III) By ordinary methods, we find for the 7-th term 
{44 5/r+1/(r+1)—8/(r + 2)} (274, 

whence the sum is, writing @ for 3, 

Aat(L+aotat+ ...J+ 5x [x/1+ fa2+ fa%+...] 

+(f224 2274 ...J]—8/x[da3+ date ...] 
or [l+ x? + ...]+ (5x +1—8/x) [x1 +r? + ...]— z + 8/2 (x + 3x7). 
The sum to infinity is thus 
Ze [11 —x)])+8 + 3x— f +1—8/x) log (1—7), 

4.€., 95); + 8 log %. 
It appears impossible to find the sum to » terms. 


17084. (F. G. W. Brown, B.8c.)—A triangle ABC is formed by 
three tangents AB, BC, CA touching an ellipse, whose centre is O, at 
P,Q,R respectively. ‘Show that four times the product of the areas 


‘of the triangles POR, POQ, QOR, ABC is equal to the square of the 


product of the semi-axes and the area of the triangle PQR. 


Solution by W. J. GREENSTREET, M.A. 
Let the eccentric angles of P, Q, R be a, B, y respectively. Then 
24POR = absin(y—a), AABC = abti tan 3 (8—7); 
therefore 4 (product of areas POR...) AABC 
= laibi I sin (8— y) N tan § (8— y) = 4a*bt Ti sin? å (8—7), 
APQR = łab Z sin (a— 8) = 2ab T sin į (8—7); 

therefore (product of semi-axes and APQR)? = 4a*bt N sin? į (8—7) ; 
therefore, &c. 


17011. (M. T. NARANIENGAR, M.A.)—The tangent at any point P 
of an ellipse meets the director circle at Q and R. Find the maximum 
ratio of QP : PR. 

Solution by C. L. BEAVEN. 

K is the mid-point of QR. 

QP _ QK+KP _1+A Q 
PR QK-KP 1-A 
[where A = PK/KQ (< 1)] 


EES EAE DAS . j 
ao MEEA T (1); TT 


therefore QP/PR is maximum when A A 
is maximum. Now, the eccentric angle 
of P being 9, 


a?b? 


1 
es ~ b% cos?@4+a%sin?@ UU (2), 
and OP? = a? cos? 6+ b? sin? 0 
= (a? + b?) — ab? /OK?. 
Let a? + b =c?. Therefore 
PK? = c?—a?b?/OK?—OK? = KQ?—%b?/OK?, 
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since OQ = c; therefore 
a? = (1—a7b?/OK?. KQ?) = maximum when OK?. KQ? is maximum, 

ie., A = maximum when OK? = KQ? (3) 

{since OK? + KQ? = constant (= c*)] 
= (therefore) 4 (a? + 6°). . 

Hence, from (2), 6 = tan-'(b/a). Incidentally, from (3), P is the point, 

the tangent (QR) at which subtends a right angle at the centre. Sub- 

stituting the value of OK? = KQ? = ic?, we get 


A = (a?—0b?) (a? +b?) and QP/PR (maximum value) = a?/b?. 
ct 


eve eee ee eoretress ataee 


QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION. 


17076. (Communicated by C. M. Ross, B.A.)—Prove that 


ay OY Ov ay 
2,7 Cx," Cx," C2," 
D } CV O 
Sia (we) eZ AER 
W lör Cr 06; tt) Ct) C0, Ug C05 
p o ( w cv ) ] 
U8, -1 \Un-i O8n =) ) 
where 2, = r sin 0, sin @...sin@,-1, %, = 7, 
Xa = r sin 6, sin @,...COSO,-1, Ug = 7? sin? 0), 
23 = T sin 6, Sin 0z... COS Ôn -2, ty = T? Sin* 6, sin? 6s, 
L,-1 = 7 Sin 6, COS 4, a ee eee 
La = T COS Ô); Un -1 = 7? sin? 0 sin?@, ... SIN? Ou -2, 
and W = r"! sin”? 0, sin”? 03... sin 0, -2. 
[Math. Tripos, 1889.] 
17077. (N. H. Jones, B.8c.)—Solve, fully, the partial differential 
equation xypq = f(x +y), 


f being any function. 


17078. (L. J. MORDELL.)—Show that a solution of y? = 25+17 is 
x = 5284, y = 378661, and that a solution of y? = z? + 24 is x = 8158, 
y = 136844. 
17079. (J. J. BARNIVILLE, B.A., I.C.S.)— 
(1) If uot uz = Uz, ..., prove that 
Uz? — U = 2 (Ue? + U4? — Us? — Ug’). 
(2) If 2 + 1%, = ug, ..., prove that 
Ug? + Ug? + Ug? + Ug = 3 (UE + hg? + Uj0*), 
Ug? — Wy? U? = 4 (UP Uth), 
Ug? + AU + May? = 1224? + Uyg? + Greig? 
(3) If o+ = ug, ..., prove that 
2,3 + 12u3—u,) = 16 (u — u’). 
17080. (R. F. Davis, M.A.) — Prove that, if p+q+r=1 and 
1/p+1/q+1/r =0, then 
a’? +b? +e? = (pat qb+ rc)? + (qa+7b+ pe)? + (ra+ pb + qc); 
and hence that the sum of three squares may be exhibited as the sum 
of three squares in an infinite number of ways. 
[E.g.: 11 = (1234724 7?)/3? = (3? + 137+ 19°)/7> = (1° + 7? + 292)/9? 
= (7? + 21? + 37°)/13?, &c.] 
17081. (S. C. Gunninc.)— Two vessels are abreast on the same 
course at a distance of 9 miles. The faster vessel, sailing at 12 miles 
an hour, alters its course to overtake the other, and when they meet it 


is found that each has sailed three-quarters of a mile in addition to its 
mileage. What is the shortest course and the speed of the other vessel ? 


17082. (Norman ALLIsTton.)—Prove that, when the sides and the 
area of any triangle may all be represented by whole numbers, the area 
cannot be other than 6, or some multiple of 6. 

17088. (Professor Nanson.)—Eliminate z, x’ from 

axt+9ha+b=0, a’x'?+2h'z'+b' = 0, arr’ +h (x+2')+b" = 0, 

17084. (KrisHna Prasan De, M.A.)—P is any point on the circle 
circumscribed about a triangle ABC. Prove that the envelope of the 
Simson’s line of P is a three-cusped hypocycloid. 

17085. (C. E. YounGcman, M.A.)—If a cardioide with base (O) and 
cusp S has parallel tangents at P, Q, R, we know that S is one equi- 


angular point in PQR, and that the other, 8’, has OS’ = 20S. Let the 
conic OPQRSS' (the Kiepert hyperbola of PQR) cut the cardioide again 


at P’, Q', R’. Show that these points lie on a circle with centre 9’, 
equal to (O). 
17086. (Professor NEUBERG.)—Trouver une courbe plane telle que 


le triangle formé par l'axe des x avec la tangente et la normale menées 
en un même point de la courbe ait pour surface az + by +c. 


17087. (B. A. SwinpeEn.)—If a rectangular hyperbola be inscribed 
in a triangle ABC, and if AP, BQ, CR, drawn parallel to the axis, meet 
the tangent at a vertex in P, Q, R, respectively, then shall LA, MB, 
NC meet in a point, where L, M, N are those points on the tangent 
whose polars are perpendicular to the polars of P, Q, R. 

17088. (W. F. Beanp, M.A.)—Prove that the distance of the centre 
of a rectangular hyperbola from any line varies as its distance from the 
pole of that line. 

17089. (M. T. NARANIENGAR, M.A.)—Find a point on the circum- 
circle of a triangle ABC such that its distance from one angular point 
may be equal to the sum of the distances from the other two, How 
many solutions are there? Explain, with reference to a figure, how 
the several solutions are consistent. 

17090. (F. G.W. Brows, B.Sc., L.C.P.)—Find the diameter of the 
circle which touches and encloses the three escribed circles of a given 
triangle ABC, and give a geometrical construction for finding its centre. 

17091. (Professor J. C. SwWAMINARAYAN, M.A.)— Find a: 8:4, 
having given 


( acosec B + y cot B a cosco C + 8 cot C 


(a? + B? + 2a8 cos C)!) 
( B cosec C + a cot C 


l (7? + a? + 2ya cos B)? 
BcosecA+ycotA |) 


* ((a? + B7+2aBcosC)* (82+ 77+ 26y cos A)*) 
_ { ycosec A + BcotA y cosec B+ a cot B l 
` ( (B? + y? + 2By cos A)? (y? +a" + 2yacos B)*) 


:: sin A : sinB : sinC. 

17092. (Professor Sanzsixna, M.A.)—AD, BE, CF are the perpen- 
diculars of a triangle, and H, K, L are their respective mid-points. 
(1) Prove that the area of the triangle HKL is one-fourth that of DEF. 
(2) If HK, KL, LH make with AB, BC, CA angles 8, p, y respectively 
in the same sense, show that 
(cos? A + cos? B) tan @ + (cos? B + cos? C) tan @ + (cos? C + cos? A) tan y = 0. 


17098. (Professor SansAna, M.A.)—In any triangle ABC a point P 
is taken in AC, and AH is drawn at right angles to AB; find a point X 
in AH such that XI being drawn parallel to AB to meet the base BC, 
PI shall be the sum or difference of PA and XI; and give a simple 
construction when AB = AC. 


OLD QUESTIONS AS YET UNSOLVED (IN OUR COLUMNS). 


18176. (Rev. G. Ricwarpson, M.A.) — A funicular polygyon is 
composed of four strings whose lengths are 10, 26, 10, 13 inches, and 
the weights (in the same order) 55, 70, 99 oz. The extremities of the 
first and the last string are fastened to points in a horizontal line 
43 inches apart. Show that the first and third strings are at right 
angles, and also the second and fourth; and that the tensions are 100, 
65, 75, 156 oz. 

18282. (Professor Matz.)—If an elastic sphere be electrified in such 
a manner that the initial internal pressure remains constant, deter- 
mine an expression for the ratio of the electrical densities when the 
volume of the sphere has been increased to (m+ 1) times its initial. 
volume. 

18257. (Professor ScHwatr.)— Prove that the axes of Steiner’s 
ollipse are parallel to the Simson-lines belonging to the points of inter- 
section of Brocard’s diameter of a triangle with the circum-circle of the 
same triangle. 

18877. (Professor C. CocHEz.)—Etudier la fonction 

y= gp) r-l), 

18410 (Professor Ross.j—From a point P without a rectangular 
field ABC, the distances PA, PB, PC, measured to the corners are 
respectively 70, 40, and 60 chains. What is the area of the field ? 

18416. (D. Bipptx.)—AB being the base of a semicircle, and O the 
centre, take a fixed point P in AO, and a random point Q in the cir- 
cumference; join AQ, PQ, and find the mean value of the angle AQP. 
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KINGSLEY’S HEREWARD THE WAKE. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS.—New Vol. 
PLUTARCH’S LIFE OF ALEXANDER. Sir Tuomas Norrn’s Translation. Edited by H. W. M. 


PARR, M.A. Is. 


NARRATIVES FROM SIR WILLIAM NAPIER’S HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE 
PENINSULA. Edited by MAURICE Fansnawes, B.A. Limp cloth, 1s, 
SIEPMANN’S FRENCH SERIES FOR RAPID READING. 
INTERMEDIATE AND ADVANCED SECTION. 
LA TAILLEUR DE PIERRES DE SAINT-POINT. Par Acrnonse pe Lamartine. Limp cloth, 1s. 
LA JACQUERIE. Par Prosrer Mérimée. Limp cloth, 1s. 


CHARLOTTE CORDAY, TRAGÉDIE EN CINQ ACTES. Par Francois  Ponsarp. 


Limp cloth, 1s. 
LA VENDETTA. Par Honoré ve Barzac. Limp cloth, 1s. 


VOYAGE AUTOUR DE MA CHAMBRE. Par Xavier ve Maistre. Limp cloth, 1s. 
LE GENDRE DE MONSIEUR POIRIER, COMEDIE EN QUATRE ACTES EN PROSE. 


Par ÉMILE AUGIER et JULES SANDEAU, Limp cloth, 1s. 
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SIEPMANN’S ADVANCED FRENCH SERIES.—New Vol. 
LE PETIT CHOSE.— Histoire d'un Enfant. Par ALrnoxse Dauper. Part I1—Le Petit Chose 


en Province. Adapted and Edited by S. TINDALL, M.A. 2s.6d. Word- and Phrase-book to same. Sewed, 6d. Key. 2s. 6d. net. 


SIEPMANN’S ELEMENTARY GERMAN SERIES.—New Vol. 
MUSIKALISCHE MARCHEN. Von Erse Porko. Edited by Mrs. M. G. Guazesroox. 2s. 


Word- and Phraee-book to same. Sewed, 6d. Key. 2s. 6d. net. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATIONS, DECEMBER, 1¢ 191: 2. 


BNGLISH. SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
Shakespeare—Henry V. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGH- | The Gospel according to St. Matthew — The Greek Text. 
TON. With an Appendix, 1s, 9d. [First and Second Class. With Introduction and Notes. By Rev. Canon SLOMAN, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Henry V. Edited by R. H. BowLes, ls. net. ; Acts of the Aposties—Authorised Version. With Notes by T. E. 
[First and Second Class. PaGE, M.A.. and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
—— Henry V. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. [First and Second Class. 
memeber ue Introduction and Notes. Ep, K. peui ann | LATIN AND GREENE. 
BN SPPO Res, eens MEP ANu Seen Sje ises in Unseen Transiation in Lati w, 
Macbeth. Edited by C. W. FRENCH, 1s. net. { First and Second Class. ary A., and Rev. C. G. DUFFIELD, M.A. 1s, 6d. me By WEICH, 


akam r 5 r iti rit N CS. we | 
Macbeth. Eversley Edition. With Notes (Firat and Second Class, | Latin Passages for Transiation. By M. ALFORD. 2s. 6d.; 


VERSIONS, 5s. net. 


— Macbeth. Text only. 6d. [First and Second Class. ò The Gallic W Rated Goes EB M.A., and Re 
Spenser—The Faerie Queene. Book I. With Introduction and , C@eSar the Gallic War. Nees OND, and Rev. 
Notes. By H. M. PERCIVAL, M.A. 3s. [First Class. | A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. 4s. 6d. (First, Second, and Third Clase. 
Faerie Queene. Book I. Edited by Prof. G. A. Warcuopre. 1s.  —— Gallic War. Books II and III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
net. [First Class. . W. G. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. 1s. 6d. ‘st, Second, and Third ia 


Scott—The Lad Pad me Lake. With Introduction and Notes. By 


` [Second | and Third Class. and Lower For ms. | vere ; pa. geese eta. Mh aoe Pees Beke 
—— The Lady of the Lake. Edited by E. A. PACKARD. 1s. net. PAGNO T: fl. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rey. A. 
[Second and Third Class, and Lower Forms. | ALVERT, M.A. 1s. 6d. [First and Second Class. 
—— The Lay of the Last Minstrel and The Lady of the Lake. | Cicero-—De Amicitia. With Notes and Vocabulary. By B. S. Suuck- 
Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. a See oe i BURGH, Litt.D. 1s. 6d, [First Clase. 

econd an ir ass,and Lower Forms. 
asa TEET Pris fontaine “Sohrab ?” and The To ae eal” oe and Ree ew he bone. Ma te od aa any rir Clase. 
Notes. By H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 1s. 6d. | Lower Forms. Rey. G. H. NauL, M.A. 1s. 6d. [Firet and Second Class. 
The Song of Hiawatha. Edited by E. J. FLEMING. ls. net. neces for Greek Transiation. By G. H. Peacock, M.A., and 
[Lower Forms. W. BELL, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO. Ltd., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


London: Printed by C. F. Hopgson & Son, 2 Newton Street, Kingsway, Londen, W.C.; and Published by Francis. Hopason, 89 Farringdon \Stréet,/E:C. 
[Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class mutter.] 
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Published Monthly, price. to Non- 
Members, 6d.; by Post, Td. 
Annual Subscription, 18. 


OLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.) 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Diplomas. — The next Summer Examination of 
Teachers for the Diplomas of the College will com- 
mence on the 28th of August, 1911. 


Practical Examination for Certificates of 
Abili to Teach.—The next Practical Examina- 
tion will be held in October, 1911, 


Examination of Foreign Teachers for 
Certificates of Proficiency in English. 
—These Examinations may be held at any date, 


Certificate Examinations.—The Midsummer 
Examination for Certificates will commence on the 
27th of June, 1911. 


Lower Forms Examinations. — The Mid- 
See Bzamination will commence on the 27th of 
une, 


Professional PreliminaryExaminations.— 
These Examinations are held in March and September. 
The Autumn Examination in 1911 will commence on the 
5th of September. 


inspection and Examination of Schools. 
—Inspectors and Examiners are appointed by the 
peep be for the Inspection and Examination of Public 
and Private Schools. 


The Regulations for the above Examinations can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary. 


C. R. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


HE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THB R.A.M. anD R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL BXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and November 
at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March-April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November-December also. En- 
tries for the November-December BExaminations close 
Wednesday, October 18th, 1911, 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (8yllabus B), 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz., October-November, March-April, and June-July. 
Entries for the October-November Examinations close 
Wednesday, October 11th, 1911. 

Specimen Theory Papers set in past years (Local Centre 
or Bchool) can be obtained on application. Price 3d. 
per set, per year, post free. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or R.C.M. for two or three years. 

Syllabuses A and B, entry forms, and any further 
injormation will be sent post free on application to— 

JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Associa, London.” 


UNIVERSITE DE RENNES (France). 
FRENCH COURSE for FOREIGNERS 
OF BOTH SEXES. 

WINTER TERM: From 15 Nov. to 15 Feb. 
SUMMER TERM: From 1 March to 8 June, 
DIPLOMAS. 

Diplômes de Langue et Littérature Françaises; Doctorat. 


Reduction of 50 % on railway fares from Dieppe or 
Calais to Rennes. Apply for Prospectus to 
Prof. FBUILLERAT, Faculté des Lettres, Rennes. 


| Oe eis OF ST. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are strongly 
recommended as suitable for those who are or intend to 
be teachers. 

Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Birmingham, 
Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, Cardiff, Croydon, Devon- 

rt, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Inverness, Leeds, 

iverpool, London, Manchester, Tab bine Tyno. 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, St. Andrews, Sheffield, 
à Inform ae Cardin tre Examinat be ob 
ormation ing the Examinations may be ob- 
tained from the SucreTary L.L.A. Scheme, The 
Yniversity. Rt. Andrawa. 


BEPFORD COLLEGE FOR 


WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACR, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


Principal: Miss M. J. Tuxk, M.A. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


One Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £30, 
tenable for three years. 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £50, 
tenable for three years. 

One Arnott Scholarship in Science, annual value £50, 
tenable for three years, will be awarded on the results 
of the Examination to be held in June. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL at 
the College. 


SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Head of the Department: Miss Saka MELHUISH, M.A. 


The Course includes full prepara ion for the Exam- 
inations for the Teachin iplomas granted by the 
Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in 
October and in January. 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the 
value of £20, and a limited number of grants of £10 are 
offered for the Course beginning in October, 1911. 

They will be awarded to the t candidates holding 
a degree or its equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should be sent to the HEAD OF THE 
DEPARTMENT before July Ist, 1911. 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For London University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
B.Sc., B-Se. (Econ.), B.D., 


FREE GUIDE B A 
E 8 


on application to 
THE SECRETARY. 
ENMARK HILL PHYSICAL 
TRAINING COLLEOH FOR TEACHERS, 


(a) EDUCATIONAL SECTION 
for English and Swedish Gymnastics and Sports. 
(6) REMEDIAL SECTION 
for Massage and Remedial Swedish Movements, 
Principal: Miss B. SPELMAN STANGER, M.B.C.P.E. 
and 8.T.M., Sunray Avenue, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


ONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
(Incorporated. ) 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STRERT, LONDON, W. 
Patron: His GRACE THE DUKE OF LEEDS. 
Dr. F. J. Kars, Mus.Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
G. AuGUsTUs HoLmgs, Esq., Director of Examinations. 


EXAMINATIONS, LOCAL AND HIGHER. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION in PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN, VIOLIN, SINGING, ELOCUTION, THE- 
ORY of MUSIC, &c., will be held in London and 
over 400 Local Centres in JUNE and JULY, when Certifi- 
cates will be granted to all successful candidates. 

The Higher Examinations for the Diplomas of Asso- 
ciate (A.[~.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M.), the Teachers’ 
Pinions (L.C.M.), and Fellowship (F.L.C.M.) take place 
in JUNE, JULY, and DECEMBER. oe 

New LOCAL CENTRES may be formed; application 
for particulars should be made to the Secretary. 

SCHOOL CENTRE examinations may also be arranged. 
Details in the special School lrg 

SYLLABUS, with Annual Report, Forms of Entry, 
and details of Coronation al Awards, 

d details of Co tion Medal Awards, may be had of 
the SBCRETARY. a 


In the Educational Department students are received 
and thoroughly trained under the best Professors at 
moderate fees. The College is open 10 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. 

A COURSE of TRAINING in Pianoforte and Singing 
for Teachers is held at the College. , 

A SHORT SERIES of Lessons ın special Subjects may 
be had at Vacation and other times. 


T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 


BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCBRY LANB, E.C. 
Principal: G. ARMITAGE-SMITH, M.A., D.Lit. 


The College provides DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
for DEGREES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, LAWS AXD ECONOMICS 
under RECOGNISED TRACHERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

SUBJECTS: Classics, English, French, German, Logic, 
History, Geography, Economics, Mathematics, Chem- 
istry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Geology. 

Post-graduate and Research Work in well-equipped 
Laboratories. 

Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MISTRESS. 


IDHE GOVERNORS of an IMPORT- 


ANT SCHOOL on SOUTH COAST will shortly 
proceed to the appointment of a HEAD MISTRESS, 
who will be required to take up her duties next Sep- 
tember. Candidates must be Graduates of a University 
and Nonconformists. The salary will be £200 a year, 
resident, and a capitation payment. Applications, 
with testimonials, should be sent to Mr. J. H. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES. 


B.A., M.A., LL.B., 
B.Sc., B.Sc. (Eng.), B.Sc. (Econ.), 
B.D., B.Mus. 


FREE GUIDE 


To Matriculation, and FREE GUIDES to 
the Higher Examinations of London 
University, post free from {the SECRETARY, 
C,,Burlington House, Cambridge. 
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(FERAE HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
SECONDARY TEACH ERS. 


Recognized by the Board of Education, by the 
Oxford University Delegacy for Secondary Training, 
and by the Cambridge Syndicate. 


Principal — Miss CATHERINE I. Dopp, M.A. 
(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford and London 
Teacher’s Diploma and the Cambridge Teacher's 
Certificate. 

FEES... ... for the Course from £65. 

Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with 
a degree on entry. There isa Loan Fund. 


New Edition. 18mo, price 9d. 


HE ELEMENTS OF BOOK. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COL- 
LEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Frinn. Miss ALICE Woops, 

Girton College, Moral Sciences Tripos, 
Students admitted in January and Septe mber to pre- 
pare for the London and Cambridge Teachers’ Diplomas 


und the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel 
Union. 


FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS of from £10 to £30 offered 
to Candidates in September, 1911, 


WINKWORTH HALL OF RESIDENCE, 
BRONDESBURY. 
Warden: Mrs. H. M. FELKIN. 


For Students attending the Marin Grey College for 
the Training of Teachers in Secondary and Preparatory 


Schools. 
The Hall is situated on high ground, close to the 
College and within one minutes walk of the Brondes- 


[June 1, 1911. 
JOINT ACENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 


74 GOWER STRERT, Loxpox, W.C. 


(Under the management of a Committee appointed by 
the Teachers’ Guild, College of Preceptors, Head 
Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant 
Mistresses, und Welsh County Schools Association.) 


HIS Agency has been atexilienea for 


the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses, 


No Registration Fees are charged to members of the 
above Assuciations, and their Commissions are reduced. 
Hours for Interviews: 
11 a.m. tol p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. ; 
Saturdays, 11 a.n. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 pan. 


KEEPING, by SINGLE and DOUBLE ENTRY, | jury Park Station on the North London Rwlway. 
with Practical Explanations and Exercises on the most For particulars apply to the WARDEN or to the PRIN- 
useful Forms for Business. By A. K. [SBISTER, M.A. | cipar at the College, Salusbury Road 


LONDON: LONGMANS & Co., PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. | London, N.W. 


When possible, special appointments should be 
» Brondesbury, | arranged, 
Registrar, Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


HISTORY MAPS. 


FIRST SERIES. SECOND SERIES. 


1. Roman Britain. Jnset—The Wall. 7. Scotland in 1603. Jnset — Clans 11. Ancient Greece nnd the .Egean. 14. Europe at the time of the Third 
2. England before the Norman Con- and Fannlies of Scotland. Inse(—Athens and the Piræus. Crusade, A.D. 1190; Europe at 


quest. 8. Celtie Ireland before the Anglo- f 12. Ancient Italy. Znset — The City i Election of Charles V, 
3. England under Edward I. Norman eee ae sect or te: 15. The Discoveries of the Fifteenth 
4. England under the House of Ireland after the Conquest, 13. The Roman Empire at the Death and Sixteenth Centuries, 


Tudor. 9, Ireland under the Tudors. Inset of Augustus, Inset — The ` 16. Enrope at the Time of Lonis XIV ; 
5. France in 1429. Inse/s — France --The Plantations and Settle- Empnean the Fourth Century, | Enrope under Napoleon, 
in 1154 and France in 1300. ments in Ireland. Size 30 x 40 


6. Scotland in 1306. Jnset--Scotland | 10. Canada, the United States, and . 
Price on Cloth, Rollers, and Varnished, 5/= each Net 


under David I. West India Islands, 
Size, 5 by 74 in. 
HISTORICAL ATLAS. fee a 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION 
OF W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S Price, 1s. 6d. Net. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED, 


6 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.O.; AND AT EDINBURGH. 
Divector of Studies: E. BAMBRIDGE, F.T.C.L., F.R.A.M 


Director of a a C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 
Students may enter at any time, and are received for a single subiect or the 
orrespon ene Q q è course. Day and Evening instruction, also by correspondence in Theoretical 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC (lnstituted 1872) 


Chairman of Board; PIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.O.. M.A., Mus. D. 


subjects. Thirty Open Scholarships te ‘nable at the College, entitling holders to 
free tuition. Prospectus on app un 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 


The Oldest and Most Successful Correspondence College. 


Full particulars of Clough’s Classes for the following Exams. £7. 17s. 6d. SWISS TOURS. 


may be obtained on application : : 
16 Days. NO EXTRAS. 
A.C. P, L. L.A. Extensions: Lucerne, Lugano, Grindelwald, Chamonix, Zermatt. 


SPECIAL SWITZERLAND BY DAY JOURNEYS 
Oxford Senior Local S.a WITHOUT NIGHT TRAVELLING. 

a ä Particulars, SECRETARY, F.C.T.G., 3 and 4 Memorial Hall, 
Cambridge Senior Locals 
Higher Froebel. 


Farringdon Street, E.C. 
DAWN OF REVELATION: 
Matriculation. 
#,* During the last five years over 


Old Testament Teaching on Modern Lines. 
2,500 HONOURS AND DISTINCTIONS 


have been obtained by Clough's Students—a marvellous record which 
speaks for itself. 


Approved by Bishop RyLre. Cheaper Edition, 2s. 6d., or in Three 
Parts, each 1s, net. By M. Bramsron, St.Th. 


SIMPKIN, London; WARREN, Winchester; and all Booksellers. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 
Prospectuses, Reports, Testimonials, Magazines, &c. 


THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


Telegrams: ‘* RUPRESS, RUGBY.” Nat. Tel. ;-90 Rugby. 


For Prospectus, Syllabus, Plan, Terms, and full particulars 
of any of CLOUGH’S CLASSES, write to 
THE SECRETARY, 
Clough’s Correspondence College, 
TEMPLE CHAMBERS, 
LONDON, E.C. 


—————————— A 


June 1, 1911.] 
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NORMAL 


FREE GUIDES. 


These Guides are supplied tis to all who 
mention this paper and state they intend sitting 
for examination. 


Free Guides. 


PAGES 
Oxford & Camb. Local 128 


-C.P. re 90 
L.C.P. bed a . 98 
Matriculation (London) 92 
Matriculation (Wales) 72 
Northern Matric. 60 
Froebe! Guide .. 56 
L.L.A. Guide _... 72 
Preliminary Cert. 120 
Certificate ae 100 


Testimonials from hundreds 
of successful pupils sent on 
application. 


NORMAL CORR. COLLEGE, 
47 MELFORD RoaD, East DcuLwicn, S.E., and 
110 AVONDALE SQUARE, Loxpov, S.E. 


SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 


REP MAIDS’ 


ART AND FORM MISTRESS. 


Wanted, in September, ASSISTANT MISTRESS, 
holding Teacher Artist Certificate (Royal Drawing 
Society preferred), and able to take ordinary form 
subjects, including Needlework. 

One who can offer Physics and Chemistry preferred. 

Commencing salary about £50 (according to experi- 
ence) with board and resideuce. 

Applications, with copies of three testimonials, to be 
sent at once to the HEabD MISTRESS, the Red Maids’ 
School, Bristol. 


LAUSANNE. 


AXGHO-SWiss 


INSTITUTE. 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR SONS OF 
GENTLEMEN. 


Best in Switzerland. Limited number. Special in- 
dividual attention given to each boy. English system. 
Home life. 

French spoken throughout. 

References: H. W. Faire, E+q., 168 West Hill, Putney 
Heath, London; H.B.M. Consul, A. Galland, Esq., 
Lausanne ; R. Courtneidge, Esq., Shaftesbury Theatre, 
London; &c. &c. 


ANDSWORTH TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


ASSISTANT MASTER required in September for 
Form Work. Graduate with good experience in Secon- 
dary Schools. Initial salary £150, rising by £10 a year 
on accordance with the scale and conditions of the 

ndo: County Council) to a maximum of £300. Appli- 
cations (on forms to be obtained from the REGISTRAR) 
must be received on or before Monday, June 26th, 


Tenth Edition, 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 


HE ILLUSTRATED PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SPEAKER AND READER, based on 
Grammatical Analysis, comprising a choice Selection of 
pieces for Reading and Recitation, annotated for 
Expression, Emphasis, and Pauses, and illustrated by 
Diagrams and Figures exhibiting to the eye the appro- 
priate gestures and positions; to which is added a 
selection of Greek, Latin, French, and German Extracts, 
suitable for ‘‘ Speech Days” at Public Schools. 


Lonpoyx: LonaMans & Co., PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 


THE 


CENTRAL 
TUTORIAL 
CLASSES. 


(22nd YBAR.) 


MORNING, AFTERNOON, and EVENING 
CLASSES and CORRESPONDENCE and 
PRIVATE TUITION for:— 


1. MATRICULATION. 


2. INTERMEDIATE and FINAL B.A. 
and B.Sc. 


3. PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY 


(2nd Class College of Preceptors). 


4.A.C.P. and L.C.P. DIPLOMA 
EXAMS. 
by University Graduates in Honours. 


Also Private and Correspondence Tuition 
in separate subjects for Matriculation and 
Degree Examinations. 


Over 2,000 Successes in 20 years. 


Messrs. 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 


Gducational Agents, eae 


158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Directors : 
S. A. TRUMAN. F. E. KNIGHTLEY. 
JAMES HEARD, B.A. 
(Trinity College, Cambridge) 


Telegrams — “TUTORESS, LONDON.” 
Telephone—No. 1136 City. 


This Agency ta under distinguished patronage, 
tneoluding that of the Principals of 
many of our leading Schools. 


A.—EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT. 


(i) ASSISTANT MASTERS & TUTORS. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro- 
duce University and other qualified ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN MAS8T and TUTORS to 
Schools and Private Families. 


Prospectus and all particulars can be obtained | (i!) ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 


by applying to the Principal— 
Mr. ALEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.So. (Hons.), F.1.C., F.C.8., 
Vernon House, 
Sloillan Avenue, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C., 
who can be interviewed daily from 10 a.m. to 


5 p.m. Evening interviews by appointment 
only. 


TUITION BY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


other Examinations: and for independent 
Study. 


SUBJECTS. 
Latin. Arithmetic, Mechanics. Botany. 
Greek. Algebra. English. Physics. 
French. Sey History. ic, 
German, Higher Math, Chemistry. Psychology. 
Economics, Book-keeping. 


THE STAFF consists of Graduates of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, London, Dublin, and Royal Universities, Prize- 
men, Åc. 


Intending Students should write fully to the Principal— 


Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. (Lond. & Oxon.), 
BURLINGTON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Birkbeck Bank Chambers, London, W.C. 


ORRESPONDENCE TUITION, 
Classes or Private Lessons in all Subjects for all 
Examinations, &c., at moderate fees. Special tuition 
for MEDICAL Prelims, and Diptoma Exams. 
recent successes.— F. J. BORLAND, B.A., L.C.P. (Science 
and Math. Prizeman), Victoria Tutorial College, 
28 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.: and Stalheim, 
Brunswick Road, Sutton, Surrey. 
Schools visited and Kraminations conducted 


BOOKS ! 


SECOND-HAND at HALF PRICES! 


Thousands of new and second-hand Books. New at 25% 
Discount. Catalogues free: state wants. Books bought. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 135 Charing Oross Road London, W.O. 


for all Examinations 
and on all Subjocts. 


Crown 8vo, 348 pages, price 3s. 6d. 


CHILLING’S SPANISH GRAM- 
Rage Translated and edited by FREDERICK 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro- 
duce University, Trained, and other qualified 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LADY TEACHERS 
to Girls’ and Boys’ School 


ools, 
(iii) LADY MATRONS AND HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro- 
duce well qualified and othe ce LADY 
MATRONS, HOUSEKEEPERS, and HOUSE 
MISTRESSES to Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 


Mo chargo is mado to tro pels, and no charge 

of any kind is made to candidates unless an en- 
ement be secured mirour this Agency, when 
e terms are most reasonable. — 


B.—SCNOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


A separate Department, under the direct 
management of one of the Principals, is devoted 
entirely to the negotiations connected with 
the Transfer of Schools and Introduction of 
Partners. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, being 
in close and constant communication with the 
Principals of nearly all the chief Girls’ and 
Boys’ Schools in the United Kingdom, to many 
of whom they have had the privilege of acting 
as Agents, and having on their books always a 
large number of thoroughly genuine Schools 
for Sale and Partnerships to negotiate, as well 
as the names and requirements of numerous 
would-be purchasers, can offer unusual facilities 
for satisfactorily negotiating the TRANSFER of 
SCHOOLS, and arranging PARTNERSHIPS. 


No charye is made to Purchasers. 


All communications and inquiries are treated 
in the strictest confidence. 


C.—PUPILS’ DEPARTMENT, 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY have 
a carefully organized Department for the 
introduction of Pupils to Schools and other 
Educational Establishments. No charge is 
made for regtstration. 


negotiations entrusted to MESSRS. TRUMAN & 
KNICHTLEY receive prompt and careful attention, 
every effort being made to save clients as muoh 
time and trouble as possible. 


Francis Hopeson, 89 Farringdon Street, London, B.C. ! Full particulars will be (forwarded on application. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & Cco.’sS LIST. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. 
A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Vol. I: B.c. 55—a.p. 1509. With 173 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
Vol. II: 1509-1689. With 96 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. Vol. IIT: 1689-1901. With 109 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
PREPARATORY QUESTIONS ON S. R. GARDINER'’'S “STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” By R. SomMERVELL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 19. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


With 66 Maps and 22 Plans of Battles, &c. Fcap. 4to, 5s. 
LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY HISTORICAL ATLAS, abridged from S. R. GARDINFR’S ‘‘ School Atlas of English History.” Post 4to, 1s. 


OUTLINE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. B.C. 55—A.D. 1902. 


With 96 Woodcuts and Maps. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


FROM THB HARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH OF KING EDWARD VII. 
With Tables, Plans, pie Index, &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Or in Two Parts, 2s. each. 


By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., F.S.A. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. 


FROM THE MARLIMST TIMBS TO THE DBATH OF ALEXANDER THE GRBAT. 
With 13 nee and Plans and 84 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


By JAMES SULLY, M.A., LL. D. 
THE >= = 


TEACHER’S HANDBOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 
The Current Hdition has been revised TONS TOUN and, to a large extent, rewritten. 


By W. MARSHALL WATTS, D.Sc. Lond. 
F he U f El 
A SCHOOL FLORA, For the Use of Ẹlementary Botanical 


With 174 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


HAMBLIN SMITH'S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


ARITHMETIC. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. (Copies may be had with or ;, ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. Crown 8vo, 8s. 


without Enmen Key to Statics and Hydrostatics. 6s. 
A Key. 9s. RIDERS IN EUCLID. Containing a Graduated Collection of Easy 
A SHILLING ARITHMETIC. For the use of Elementary Classes Deductions from Books I, II, III, iv, and VI of Euclid's “ Elements of 
and Preparatory Schools, Fcap. 8vo, 1s. With Answers, 1s. 6d. | Geometry.” Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Arranged and adapted to the AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HEAT. Crown 8vo, 88 
Sections in HAMBLIN SMITH'S te ok on Arithmetic.” Crown 8vo, with GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. Crown 8vo, 88. 6d. 


Answers, 2S. ; without Answers, 1S. 


A Key. 6s. 6d. ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. Containing Books I to VI and 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. With or without Answers. Crown 8vo, portions of Books XT and XII of Euclid, with Exercises and Notes, Arranged 
3s. 6d. Answers separately, 6d. with the Abbreviations admitted in the Cambridge University and Local 

A Key. Crown 8vo, 9s. Examinations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A Key. 8s. 6d. Booksl and II may be had separately, limp cloth, 18s. 6d. 


EXERCISES ON ALGEBRA. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. (Copies may be | BOOK OF ENUNCIATIONS FOR HAMBLIN SMITH’S GEO- 


had with or without Answers.) 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. Small 8vo, 4s. 6d. i TRIGONOMETRY, STATICS, AND HYDROSTATICS 
ARO el ap THE METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. An 


ELEMENTARY STATICS. Crown 8vo, 8s. Blementary. Treatise. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN. © CO. 39 Paiscnasiee Row, London, E.C. 
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Messrs, LONGMANS & CO. S CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


By BENJAMIN HALL KENNED Y, D.D., 
Late Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 


THE REVISED LATIN PRIMER. 
A SHORTER LATIN PRIMER. 


2/6 
1/- 


EXERCISES ON THE SHORTER LATIN PRIMER. 


By M. G. and J. KENNEDY and H. WILKINSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 


LONGMANS’ LATIN COURSE. 


With copious Exercises and Vocabularies. 


*,* The Pronunciation adopted in Longmans’ Latin Course is in accordance 
with the Regulations issued by the Board of Education with a view to securing 
uniformity. 


Part I. Up to and including the Regular Verb, Active and Passive. 
is. 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 88. 83d. net, post free. 


Part II. Including Pronouns, Numeral Adjectives, Irregular Verbs, 
Accusative and Infinitive, Ablative Absolute, Dependent Ques- 
- tions, Dependent Clauses, the use of the Cases and Oratio 
Obliqua. 2s. 6d. 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 5s. 8d. net, post free. 


Parts I and II. Complete in One Volume. 8s. 6d. 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 7s. 94d. net, post free. 


Part III. Elementary Latin Prose, with Complete Syntax and 
Passages for learning by heart. By W. Horton SpPRAGGE, 
M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Assistant 
Master at the City of London School. 3s. 

A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 88. 9d. net, post free. 


ELEMENTARY UNSEENS. 
With Notes and Vocabularies. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 48. 83d. net, post free. 


By ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A. 


A FIRST GREEK WRITER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 58. 23d. net, post free. 
INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 
With Exercises. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 5s. 8d. net, post free. 
SCENES FROM GREEK PLAYS. Rugby Edition. 


Abridged and Adapted for the use of Schools. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
each. 


ARISTOPHANES.—The Clouds. The Frogs. The Knights. Plutus. 
EURIPIDES. —Iphigenia in Tauris. The Cyclops. Ion. Electra. 
N Alcestis. Bacchae. Hecuba. Medea. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK VERSE COMPO- 
SITION. By ArTHUR Sıpewick, M.A., and F. D. Morice, M.A. 
With Exercises. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 58. 24d. net, post free. 


By FRANCIS DAVID MORICE, M.A. 


STORIES IN ATTIC GREEK. With Notes and Vocab- 
ulary. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


By H. G. LIDDELL, D.D., and ROBERT SCOTT, D.D. 
GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 4to, 36s. 


GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Abridged from the above. 
Revised throughout. Square 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


28. 9d. net, post free. 


By H. R. HEATLEY, M.A., and H. N. KINGDON, M.A. 


GRADATIM. An Easy Latin Translation Book for Be- 
ginners. With Vocabulary. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 68. 24d. net, post free. 


EXERCISES ON GRADATIM. By H. R. Heattey, 
M.A., and the Rev. A. Stoman, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


EXCERPTA FACILIA. A Second Latin Translation Book. 
Containing a Collection of Stories from various Latin Authors. 
With Notes at end and a Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 58. 8d. net, post free. 


By T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Edited by G. GranvitLE BRADLEY, D.D., 
formerly Dean of Westminster. 6s, 


A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 6s. 24d. net, post free. 


By F. RITCHIE, M.A. 
EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 88. 81d. net, post free. 
FABULAE FACILES. A First Latin Reader. Con- 


taining Detached Sentences and Consecutive Stories. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, 


FIRST STEPS IN LATIN. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 88. 83d. net, post free. 


SECOND STEPS IN LATIN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
FIRST STEPS IN GREEK. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


A PRACTICAL GREEK METHOD FOR BEGINNERS. 
py A RITCHIE, M.A., and E. H. Moors, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
A KE Y, for the use of Masters only. 58. 24d. net, post free. 


Preparatory Caesar: De Bello | Easy Latin Passages for 


Gallico. With Illustrations, Translation. Small 8vo, 2s 
Maps, and Plans. Crown 8vo. 
Book II, 1s.; Book Ill, 1s.; Latin Grammar Papers. 


Books II and III, 1s. 6d. 


First Steps in Caesar: The 
Expeditions to Britain, De 
Bello Gallico IV, 20-36; 
and V, 3-23. Crown 8vo, 
1s. 6d. 


Easy Continuous Latin Prose. 
Crown 8vo, ; 


First Latin Verse 
Crown 8vo, 28. 


Book. 


Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 


Easy Greek Grammar Papers. 
Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Imitative Exercises in Basy 
Latin Prose. Based vn 


“ Fabulae Faciles.” Crown 
8vo, 1s. 6d. 
Ovid: with Rules for 


Scansion and Exercises there- 
on. Crown 8vo, 1s. 
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School World. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF EDUCATIONAL 
WORK AND PROGRESS. 


‘THE aim of “The School World” is to 

provide teachers with information of 
practical and permanent value. To this end 
all important changes and developments 
affecting any branch of education are dealt 


with by leading educational authorities and 
experienced teachers. 

The magazine is indispensable to all edu- 
cational workers who desire to keep in touch 
with modern methods of education. 


PRICE 6d. VOLUME XII, 1910, 7s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Recently Published in Six Parts. 


THE LEADER ARITHMETIC. 


By GEORGE MERCHANT. 
. Price 3d. 


Part 1. The Simple Rules to Short Division ; 64 pp 
Part 2. Long Division and the Money Rules fs i .. 64 pp. Price 3d. 
Part 3. Weights and Measures, Practice, Bills of Parcels, Rule 

of Three by the Unitary Method ot set .. 64pp. Price 3d. 
Part 4 Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, Proportion 64 pp. Price 3d. 
Part & The Commercial Rules w ee a shy 56 pp. Price 3d. 
Part 6. Higher Rules and 500 Miscellaneous Examples 56 pp. Price 3d. 


“ The explanations are simple and clear, and exemplified in adequate variety by 
worked examples. The exercises are very numerous and carefully graduated. A 
Inborious and serviceable compilation.”—The Educational Times. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & OO., and all Booksellers. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


48 UBED BY THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECHPTORS. 


In strict accordance with the College requirements, and each Sheet 
bears their Watermark. 
Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets... 2s. 
ve o 960... ss ia aS 4s. 
ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
First Class (or Senior), 2d. each; Second Class (or Junior), 4d. each; 
Third Class, 8d. each. Music Paper 1s. per 100 sheets. 
(Postage extra.) Remittance should accompany Order. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & CO., Wholesale and Retail Stationers, 
63 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


per Ream, 


By A. K. ISBISTHR, M.A. 
New Edition. 18mo, price 9d. 
THE ELEMENTS OF BOOK-KEEPING, by SIncie 


and DouBLEe Entry; with Practical Explanations and Exercises 
on the most useful Forms for Business. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS & CO., PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 
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By A. K. ISBISTER, M.A. 


New Edition. 12mo, price 1s. 6d. 
LESSONS IN ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSIVE 
READING FOR BOYS, based on Grammatical Analysis; with 
a choice Selection of Extracts for Reading and Repetition, classified, 
a portion of Goldsmith’s ‘* Deserted Village,” set out into Principal 
and Subordinate Sentences, illustrating the theory of Emphasis and 
Pauses. 
New Edition. 12mo, price 1s. 6d. 
LESSONS IN ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSIVE 
READING FOR GIRLS, based on Grammatical Analysis ; with 
a choice Selection of Extracts for Reading and Repetition, classified, 
under heads for practice in various styles of Reading, and annotated 
for Expression, Emphasis, and Pauses, and tho Analysis of Sentences, 
with the figure [of a Girl] showing the proper attitude in Reading. 


Nineteenth Edition. 16mo, 1s. 6d.; or, in Two Parts, price 9d. each. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND 
COMPOSITION, including the Analysis of Sentences, simplified 
for Beginners. 

Tenth Edition. 12mo, price 6d. 

A FIRST BOOK OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, GEO- 
GRAPHY, AND ENGLISH HISTORY. With Arithmetical 
Tables, Dates, &c. 

Sixth Edition. 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 

THE COLLEGE EUCLID: Comprising the First Six and 
portions of the Eleventh and Twelfth Books read at the Universities. 
Chietly from the Text of Dr. Simson. With a new arrangement of 
the Figures and Demonstrations; the Enunciations of the Pro- 
positions separately for Self-Examination, apart from the Text; 
Notes and Questions on each Book; and a Series of Geometrical 
Problems for Solution, from the most recent University Examina- 
tion Papers. 


Fifteenth Edition. 12mo, price 2s. 6d. 
THE SCHOOL EUCLID: Comprising the First Four Books. 


With Questions, Geometrical Exercises, &c. 
THE SCHOOL EUCLID, BooxsI & II. With Questions, 
Exercises, &c. 12mo, price 1s. 6d. 
THE SCHOOL EUCLID, Boox I. 
12mo, price 1s. 


New Edition. 12mo, price 9d. 

THE COLLEGE AND SCHOOL EXAMINER IW 
EUCLID, containing the Enunciations of all the Propositions in 
the College and School Editions, Questions on the Definitions, 
Arithmetical and Algebraical Demonstrations of the Propositions 
in Books II and V, and a large collection of Geometrical Problems 
for Solution. Designed for Class and Self-Examination, and 
adapted to all Editions of Euclid. 


Third Edition. 12mo, price 1s. 6d. 

FIRST STEPS TO EUCLID: Comprising the Propositions 
of Boox I, prepared for writing out, with the recapitulation of the 
steps of the Demonstration appended to each. Forming a Text- 
book for the above. 


Fifth Edition. Two Quarto Copy-Books, price 6d. each. 


THE GEOMETRICAL COPY-BOOK. Arranged for 
writing out the Propositions of Euclid in the Abbreviated and 
Symbolical Form adopted in the Universities and Public Schools. 


With Questions, &c. 


4to, 1s. each. 


ENGRAVED ACCOUNT BOOKS. Ruled and Interleaved 
for copying. 
No. I. Business Forms, 1. Bills of Parcels and Book Debts. 
2. Invoices. 3. Account Sales. 4. Receipts. 5. Pro- 
missory Notes and Drafts. 6. Bills of Exchange. 
No. II. Day-Book and Cash-Book. 
No. III. Ledger, Index, and Balance Sheet. 


Ninth Edition. 12mo, price 1s.; or, with Answers, 1s. 6d. 


UNITARY ARITHMETIC. Embodying the First Book 
of Arithmetic of the Irish National Board. With numerous addi- 
tional Examples, and selections from recent Examination Papers ; 
and a full exposition of the ‘‘ Unitary’’ System or Method of 
Working Arithmetic without rules. 

*,* In this Edition, Questions in Proportion, Practice, Interest, 

Stocks, Partnership, Profit and Loss, &c., are, by the ‘‘ Unitary ’’ 

Method, solved by a single rule. 
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POPULAR HOTELS IN CENTRAL LONDON 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


These well-appointed and commodious TEMPERANCE HOTELS will, it is believed, meet the requirements, at moderate charges, o 
those who desire all the advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. These Hotels have 


PASSENGER LIFTS, BATHROOMS ON EVERY FLOOR, LOUNGES AND SPACIOUS DINING, 
DRAWING, WRITING, READING, BILLIARD, AND SMOKING ROOMS. 


Perfect Sanitation. 


Fireproof Floors. 


Telephones. Night Porters. 


Bedroom, Attendance, and Table d’Hote Breakfast, Single, 
from 5s. Gd. to 8s. 


Tabie d’Hote Dinner, Six Courses, 3s. 
FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Telegraphic Addresses: 


THACKERAY Horet, “THACKERAY, LONDON”; 


KınasLeYy HorTEL, “ BOOKCRAFT, LONDON.” 


By A. K. ISBISTER, M.A. 


Sixteenth Edition, with Map. 12mo. 


CESAR’S COMMENTARIES on the GALLIC WAR. 
BOOKS I-V. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
a Vocabulary of all the Words in the Text, and 


Easy Reading Lessons for Beginners ...........0..0065 price 3s. 6d. 

BOOKS I-VII. do. do. 4s. 6d. 

Do (without the Reading Lessons) ......... 4s. Od. 
Twenty-fifth Edition. 

BOOK I (with Vocabulary, Reading Lessons, &c.) ... 1s. 6d. 


Fourteenth Edition. 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Books I. to III. With 
Notes, Vocabulary of all the Words in the Text, and a Series of 
Easy Reading Lessons for Beginners. Designed as a First Greek 
Reading Book in Schools. 


Tenth Edition. ‘12mo, price 3s. 6d. 


THE ILLUSTRATED POBLIC SCHOOL SPEAKER 
AND READER, based on Grammatical Analysis, comprising a 
choice Selection of pieces for Reading and Recitation, annotated for 
Expression, Emphasis, and Pauses, and illustrated by Diagrams and 
Figures exhibiting to the eye the appropriate gestures and positions ; 
to which is added a selection of Greek, Latin, French, and German 
Extracts, suitable for ‘‘ Speech Days ’’ at Public Schools. 


Eleventh Edition. 12mo, price 1s. 6d. 


FIRST STEPS IN READING AND LEARNING: 
a Reading-Book for Beginners, designed to utilize the time of those 
learning to read, by presenting, in a series of Easy Reading and 
Writing Lessons, a First Course of Scripture and English History, 
Geography, English Grammar, Spelling, and Arithmetic, inter- 
spersed with Moral Lessons and Simple Poetry for Repetition. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS & CO., Paternoster Row, E.C. 


The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is 
a Monthly Record and Review, now in its 
FORTY-SECOND YEAR OF ISSUE. The 
PREPAID ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
is SEVEN SHILLINGS. A SINGLE 
COPY costs EIGHTPENCE post free. 
Ask for a SPECIMEN COPY, which will 
be sent at once if application is made to 
the PUBLISHER, William Rice, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C. 


DUSTLESS SCHOOLS 


Por the effective LAYING of DUST and DIRT, during 
, and also throughout all the intervening 
ch is of greater geni 


we FLORIGENE 


(A Registered Name suggested by FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
On all Sohool, Laboratory, &o., Floors & Linoleums of every description, 
Very EARLY in WHITSUN VACATION. 


Not more than three times a year necessary. Easily applied—the daily dry 
sweeping alone required during term. 


For particulars, Medical Reports and Testimonials write— 


tHe ““DUST-ALLAYER” co, 


165 Queen Yictoria Street, London, B.C. 
Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, &o. 
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IN FIVE 

1. Introductory, pp. vii+156 .. Is od 
(Stories of Greece and Rome) 

2. Primary, pp. viii +242 Is od 


Cambridge University Press 
The Cambridge Historical Readers 


Edited by G. F. BOSWORTH, F.R.G:S. 


(Stories of Great Men and Women in British 


History) 
3. Junior, pp. viii+279 si we 


1s 6d 


BOOKS :— 
4. Intermediate, pp. x11+260 


5. Senior, pp. xu+294 


An entirely new series, comprising an introductory Book of Greek and Roman Stories 
and four books of British History on the concentric plan and correlated with Geography 


is 6d 


.. 28 od 


The last three deal with the History of Great 


Britain and Ireland and the Dominions 


beyond the seas, and are on the concentric 
method. 


Each book contains a coloured frontispiece and numerous illustrations, maps, and plans. 


The Cambridge Nature Study Series 
General Editor: HUGH RICHARDSON, M.A. 


Crown 8vo 
with 58 
illustrations 


1s 6d 


The first volume of this series is Lessons on Soil, by E. J. RussELL, D.Sc., Goldsmith Company’s Soil Chemist, 


Rothamsted Experimental Station. 


The book is intended to help children to study nature; there is no attempt to substitute book study for nature study. 


Hence, whilst there are passages of continuous reading, it is not a mere ‘‘ reader.’’ 


organizing practical work for Jarge classes. 


Many teachers have felt the difficulty of 


Dr. Russell has written so that, whilst nominally showing the pupil how to learn, 


he is secretly scattering hints for the teacher who is learning how to teach. 
Abundant and varied practical exercises have been suggested, and careful instructions have been given so that the book 


The proposed practical work is not only what might be done by eager 
boys and girls on half-holidays, but what can be done by every scholar in the course of ordinary school work. 


shall seem intelligible even in the absence of a teacher. 


A Short History of the Roman Republic 
By W. E. Herrnanp, M.A. With 6 plates and 18 maps. 


Crown 8vo 
6s net 


“ This writer's larger book on the same subject is favourably 
known to classical scholars, and while the present volume is no 
mere abridgment or epitome of the former work, it is not 
unfairly described as an effective adaptation of it, though it has 
some features that were not present there, ¢.g., illustrations of 
coins. It is, for the rest, a scholarly and instructive history, 
which should prove useful to al] classes of students of its 
subject.’’— Scotsman 


Camillus and other Stories from Livy 
Edited, with introduction, maps, notes, and vocabulary, by 
G. M. Epwarps, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 


bridge. 


Fcap 8vo 
1s 6d 


This selection of dramatic passages from the Fifth, Sixth, and 
Eighth books of Livy has been made for students in the third 
year of Latin reading, in accordance with the recommendations 
of a Committee of the Classical Association. The extracts 
chosen are, in the main, remarkable for vigour and beauty of 
style, and illustrate the salient features of the old Roman 
character and discipline, to which Livy, as the editor shows in 
his introduction, attached the highest importance, 


The Romantic 
Literature. 


Movement in French 


Traced by a series of texts selected and 


edited by H. F. Stewart, B.D., Fellow, Dean, and Lecturer of 
St. John’s College, and ARTHUR Trey, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of King’s College. 


Crown 8vo 
4s net 


Shakespeare. 


M.A. 


Fcap 8vo 
ls 6d 


“Cet ouvrage est un recueil d’extraits de nos meilleurs 
écrivains: Mme de Staël, Lamartine, Sainte-Beuve, Alexandre 
Guiraud, Emile Deschamps, Alfred de Vigny, au milieu 
desquels semble tréner Victor Hugo. Ces écrivains se chargent. 
eux-inémes de déterminer les caractères du grand mouvement 
littéraire dont ils sont les protagonistes. Alfred de Musset, 
enfant terrible de l’école, en signale les points fuibles. Le 
lecteur se trouve donc en présence de documents critiques de 
première main, choisis avec un goùt très sûr. Les extraits sont 
reliés entre eux par des considérations historiques et critiques 
rédigées en anglais, qui dénotent chez le Rey. H. F. Stewart et 
chez Mr, A. Tilley une connaissance approfondie de la littérature 
française du XIXe siècle. Les ELAES œuvres romantiques y 
sont jugées Lp eux avec autant de justesse que de concise 
élégance.’’— Langues Modernes 


Hamlet. Edited by A. W. Venrry, 
(Pitt Press Shakespeare for Schools) 


This edition is, inthe main, an abridgment of the fuller one 
edited by Mr. Verity in The Student's Shakespeare. Besides 
fifty-three pages of introductory matter, it contains seventy- 
seven pages of notes and glossary, hints on metre, appendixes, 
and indexes. 


Applications from teachers for specimen copies should be addressed to E. T., Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, London, with a 
statement as to the number of copies likely to be required if the books are adopted for class use. 
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The Educational Times. 
Many secondary teachers would view with some equa- 
nimity the snub conveyed to another 
branch of the profession by the Holmes 
Circular, were it not for the uneasy im- 
pression that there may be other cir- 
culars that have been kept more strictly confidential than 
the ill-fated “ E. Memorandum No. 21.” We know now 
what the Board of Education thinks of the teachers whom 
it itself certificates. Its opinion of the secondary branch 
has not yet become public. The profession will be ill 
advised if it centres its attention on differences within its 
own ranks. The really important matter is the relation 
between the profession as a whole and the bureaucracy. 
The teacher’s ideal is a great, free, self-governing profession ; 
the Board’s ideal appears to be a vast army of more or less 
expert teachers properly drilled by circulars and Inspectors 
into carrying out the plans of a cultured, intelligent, and 
far-seeing Government Department. 


The Board 
versus 
the Profession. 


the subject. They do not realize its importance; they do 
not see how the net is gradually closing in. What has 
happened in the elementary schools is going to happen in 
the secondary. There is going to be loss of individuality in 
schools and loss of freedom among the teachers. The 
Inspector may not be, in any personal way, the superior of 
the teacher in intellectual or even in social standing, but, 
from the very nature of the case, the teacher is placed in a 
position of inferiority. In this country official superiority 
is almost always correlated with higher pay. The normal 
condition of things is that the Inspector is better paid than 
the teacher whose school he inspects. Under these circum- 
stances it is only reasonable that there should be a passage 
of the more successful teachers into the inspectorate. This 
means promotion both in status and salary. The profession 
is entitled to claim inspectorships as the natural reward of 
success in school, and, further, to claim that none but 
teachers are qualified for inspecting work. In the case of 
the elementary schools it has always been humiliating for 
an experienced teacher to have his work estimated by a 
young man fresh from the University. For several years 
after their appointment these fledglings had to learn their 


From the nature of the case teaching has never been an/bnsiness from the very men whom they were sent to criticize. 


independent profession, and under the present democratic 
- system there is little chance that it will ever become one, in 
England at any rate. The whole trend of development is 
in the direction of greater officialism, not less. The wise 
policy of the profession, therefore, is to accept the inevitable 
and make the best of it. 
borders, and since officialism is on the up-grade, why should 
not the profession claim influence in the bureaucracy and 
insist upon having its members represented on the Boards 
that administer education? If we are to be under the 
control of Government Inspectors and other makers of 
circulars, let us try at least to secure for the profession a 
fair number of official posts. The Teachers’ Register we 
must have in any case, in spite of the easily understood 
hostility of the Board of Education. The power of the 
Consultative Committee must be maintained and, if possible, 
increased. But, in addition, we must see to it that the 
inspectorate is recruited from the profession. 
secondary teachers have suffered so little from inspectorial 


interference that they bəve not been greatly interested inland originality.” 


Hitherto | 


Such a state of affairs is intolerable, but it has at least the 
slight justification that in most cases the young inspector 
really did know a great many other if somewhat irrelevant 
But in the case of the secondary teacher even this 
He is, as a rule, a University man like the 


things. 
argument fails. 


Since bureaucracy is extending its | Inspector, and in quite a number of cases he has the double 


qualification in the way of “ antecedents "—is both a public- 
school man and a graduate of one of the two Universities. 
Accordingly there is no excuse whatever for passing over 
secondary teachers in actual practice in favour of candidates 
of only the same qualifications except the experience—unless, 
indeed, the experience is regarded as in itself a positive 
disqualification. 

With regard to elementary schools, this last suggestion is 
definitely accepted in the famous circular, where we are told 
that “the Inspector of public schools of the ’Varsity type 
has the advantage of being able to look at elementary edu- 
cation from a point of view of complete detachment, and 
therefore of being able to handle its problems with freshness 
In other,,words, the )Inspector is not 
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worried by any troublesome knowledge about what he is 
talking about. Facts always do so annoy a man who wishes 
to handle problems with freshness and originality. In the 
case of the secondary teacher, however, this complete 
detachment is impossible, as he himself has passed through 
a secondary school. Is this a disadvantage? Or is it an 
additional disadvantage to have had experience as master in 
a secondary school? It has to be admitted that an over- 
prolonged experience may be a disqualification. Nothing 
could be more fatal to the country than the general pro- 
motion of old schoolmasters to be Inspectors. This would 
mean the blocking of all progress. Inspectors must begiu 
their work when they have acquired real experience and 
have not yet lost the plasticity and openness to new ideas 
that are of the essence of an Inspector's qualifications. 
Incubating into inspectorships by seniority would be the 
greatest calamity that could befall our educational system. 
It is no part of our business to decry the excellences of 
the great public schools and of the two older Universities. 
Whatever defects they may have, their advantages are so 
patent that even those who have not had their training are 
generous in praise of them. But surely even those who 
“have had the antecedents usually looked for” by Mr. 
Holmes and his colleagues will not contend that these are 
the only antecedents that qualify for inspectorial work. In 
the storm that the circular has raised it is very remarkable 
that there has been so little resentment expressed by the 
other Universities. The snub is by no means confined to 
the elementary teachers of England. Every one of what 
are usually called the newer Universities is included under 
the condemnation. One would have expected a vigorous 
protest from these institutions, but beyond a good-natured 
murmur or two at a public function they have been silent. 
It may be said that these institutions feel that it is beneath 
their dignity to make a public outcry in answer to the un- 
revised jottings of a private circular, and no doubt there is 
some truth in the suggestion. But the fact is that the 
newer colleges are so used to this attitude of the official 
mind that they do not treat it very seriously. Besides, the 
professoriate of the new Universities is filled so largely by 
the alumni of the older Universities that the opinion of the 
teaching staff is biased very decidedly in favour of the 
Universities. The real advantages of Oxford and Cambridge 
in the matter of social training are so great that their 
alumni need not fight for formal advantages. It is required 
by a large number of school schemes that when a master 
has to be appointed he must be a graduate “of a British 
University.” It is well known that in many cases this 
might just as well read “of one or other of the older Uni- 
versities,” for this is the way in which the thing works. 
But, so long as the newer Universities have their chance, 
there can be no complaint about the greater success of 
Oxford and Cambridge in winning appointments, if for 
any reason their candidates are better qualified for the par- 
ticular work required. From the standpoint of complete 
detachment and general width of view it is obviously of 
importance to have on the inspectorate representatives of all 
kinds of training. Even the elementary schools may be 
assumed capable of contributing their share from the 


various provincial Universities—unless, of course, the Board 
of Education officials are convinced that such graduates 
cannot be “ men of real culture and enlightenment.” 

The whole question of local inspection is involved in the 
Holmes circular, and it cannot be denied that there is a good 
deal to be said in favour of a single system of inspection. 
It is bad enough for teachers to be under one set of officials. 
It becomes intolerable to be under two, frequently with 
conflicting interests. The teachers may well support a 
movement for a unification of inspectorial authority without 
committing themselves further to the control of the Board. 
They must have something to say in the way of keeping the 
Board’s officialdom in order, for the local Chief Inspectors 
are not the only “fountain heads of a vicious officialdom.” 


In the end of April Mr. Runciman addressed several meet- 
ings, held at Northampton, in connexion with the National 
League of Young Liberals. Two points may be put on 
record. First: 


The Holmes Circular does not matter that much [snapping his fingers]. 
What does matter is that the children should be given a fair chance all 
round, that the teachers should be given a fair chance to do their best 
for the children, and that the best men should be chosen for the teaching 
profession. 


And second (amid prolonged cheering) : 


The firat duty of a Minister of Education, when other questions have 
been got out of the way, will be to see that the Education Act of 1902 
is wiped out. 


Ir is difficult to make any estimate of the value of the 
Imperial Conference on Education held in London at the end 
of April. 
The meetings in the afternoon were open to the Press and 
the public by invitation, but there was nothing distinctive 
about them. There are surely educational problems of a 
special character in each of our colonies, and our English 
educational people would have been very glad to hear what 
is to be said on such matters. Instead of this, we had 
papers read exactly of the kind with which we are familiar 
at teachers’ conferences all over the country, and from this 
point of view the meetings were not to be compared in 
interest or importance with the admirable series arranged 
each year by the London County Council. It does seem as 
if a great opportunity were missed of educating the public in 
matters that specially affect the colonies. It is to be hoped 
that the morning meetings, which were private, had a more 
direct bearing upon colonial problems. So far as could be 
gathered, these meetings were composed almost exclusively 
of administrative officers, and the work naturally took on a 
somewhat official character. 


There is not enough information on the subject. 


One cannot help feeling that 
the afternoon meetings were merely official sops to those 
These 
meetings could do no harm, and in any case kept the busy- 
bodies from prying into the really important matters that 
are always, of course, the work of “ the office.” 


who regard themselves as specialists in education. 


THE most distinctively Colonial opinion came from a 
visitor that was not a member of the Conference—Dr. J. W. 
Robertson, the Chairman of the Canada Royal Commission 


number of those now being prepared for their work at thelon Technical Education, whose|laboriousyand\ enthusiastic 
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work for the internal progress of the Dominion we very 
recently noticed. Referring probably to the usual cry of 
German superiority, Dr. Robertson found it rather pleasant 
to be among people that “ depreciated all that they had got.” 
This self-depreciation seemed to him to have become a habit 
of mind and speech. Never had he been in England a day 
before somebody had complained to him about the weather, 
which he considered most delightful, better even than Cana- 
dian; and when he heard people talk about education, he 
fancied they were transfusing the weather habit of mind 
into it. “He found education in England the best in the 
world in spots—except in Scotland” (Dr. Robertson being 
an Ayrshire man). “ He did not regard the Motherland as 
a place where things were going back. It was the head- 
quarters of the great motives, ideas, and ideals that were 
pushing the Empire into further services for the whole 
human race. In his country, which was coming into great- 
ness, they recognized that they owed an immense debt to 
the old Motherland for its old streams of learning.” This 
is the language, neither of flattery nor of ignorance, but of 
wide experience, shrewd judgment, and frank sincerity. It 
needs some self-confidence to achieve anything considerable ; 
and to those of us that work steadily and do not spend our 
energies in shouting or in despairing, such a breezy speech 
as Dr. Robertson’s is welcome and encouraging. And it has 
the true Imperial ring. 


Tar Teachers’ Register still delays. In the course of his 
reply to a question put by Mr. Charles Duncan in the House 
of Commons, on April 24, Mr. Runciman stated that the 
Board of Education had carefully considered the proposals 
of the November Conference of English and Welsh Teachers 
of all classes, together with certain memoranda, “ containing 
strong differences of view on crucial points in connexion with 
the scheme,” which had been handed by members to the 
Chairman of the Conference and transmitted to the Board— 
considered them “in the light of the difficulties that had 
impaired the success of the previous Register.” The result 
was that 


It became apparent that further examination and discussion by the. 
authors of the scheme was necessary before any satisfactory solution 


unanimous and emphatic in favour of a general pension 
scheme, but also otherwise significant, and particularly so in 
demonstrating a marked professional solidarity. The repre- 
sentatives at the meeting were able to speak authoritatively 
for all branches and grades of secondary and technical 
schools, and they spoke with one voice, without a word of 
dissent or of hesitation. Moreover, it is signally noteworthy 
that private schools were expressly included in the national 
scheme proposed, it being distinctly understood that the 
term “ governing bodies ” (in the third and fifth resolutions) 
covered the proprietors of private schools. To us there is a 
special gratification in this manifestation, seeing that we 
have been insisting again and again on the fundamental 
necessity of union for the common good. There really is 
much virtue in that ancient parable of the bundle of sticks. 


THE doctrines of Eugenics have naturally had a hard 
uphill battle to fight for recognition. Though the basis is 
still too narrow—for want of trained investigators enough, 
and the usual lack of means—to justify large and confident 
deductions, yet there are some broad indications that compel 
thoughtful people to perpend and mark. The new Dean of 
St. Paul’s has been lecturing at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, on the relation of Eugenics to Religion, and it is 
comforting to find that he at least is not disposed to set the 
two departments by the ears in unhappy conflict. On the 
contrary, he “declared that it was the duty of the nation to 
stem the current of race degeneration, which was now 
spreading everywhere.” Well, not exactly “ everywhere ” ; 
but certainly in too many quarters, and in dangerous direc- 
tions. “ At present,” he said, “ we are breeding, on the 
whole, from our worst stock, instead of vour best, and the 
result is serious. As citizens, we are confronted with rotten 
elements in the body politic” (not political, this time), 
“which must somehow be got rid of, if the State is to be 
healthy.” The difficulties in the way of remedy, so far as 
there ever can be remedy in a perverse world, are enormous ; 
but Prof. Inge’s outspoken opinion is calculated to help 
The 
supreme importance of the subject to educationists is 
obvious. 


largely in circles where help is specially needed. 


Sia A be regarded as really practicable, and therefore before any: 
resident of the Board couid properly take the responsibility of pro- ! ; A . ' : -E S 
posing an Order in Council akr the Act. Further conferences have ATAN pon pee L Sulerence, NG: ey 
been held at the Board’s offices recently for the purpose of further Gordon Savile moved “that drastic measures should be 
discussion, and a memorandum of these discussions, and of the agree- | devised to check the circulation of pernicious literature.” 
ment which it is now hoped has been reached with regard to such of the oe S ata Sve en 

earlier proposals as were either in dispute or undetermined, is being | He gave striking indications of the insidious progress of the 
prepared for circulation to the various associations concerned ; and it is 
hoped that it muy in this way be possible to arrive at reliable informa- 
tion as to whether a, solution satisfactory to the various main branches 
of the teaching profession, and likely to be useful to the profession and 
to education generally, can now be regarded as having been reached, I 
will lay papers upon the table so soon as any important stage of further 
progress is reached, and in the meantime I would say that the matter is 
being pressed forward as speedily as possible. 


Still further conferences, we believe, were held; the matter 
is no doubt still “ being pressed forward as speedily as 
possible”; yet apparently no “important stage of further 
progress ” has been reached. Yet is it not the fact that the 
Memorandum is in type? Why, then, is it still kept back ? 


mischief, and of the increasing boldness of shameless adver- 
tisements. There had recently been compiled, he said, a list 
of upwards of a hundred and fifty current books untit for 
general circulation; and in a single provincial town the 
police had seized and burnt 80,000 post cards of filthy ex- 
pression and suggestion. A subsequent speaker made 
startling statements, of his own knowledge. concerning the 
deplorable operations of one of the chief kinematograph film 
firms in the City of London. The ordinary decent citizen is 
unaware of the secret and persistent insinuation of corrupt 
ideas; and the time would seem to be ripe for an organized 
campaign against the grovelling scoundrelism that is assidu- 
ously poisoning the minds of the_people, and especially of 
the young and inexperienced.,.. Various (societies have lot 


Tue Conference on Superannuation in Secondary and 


Technical Institutions at the Drapers’ Hall was not merely EJ 
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been attacking such sources of demoralization, but the situa- 
tion appears to call for authoritative measures. Mr. Douglas 
Eyre, who seconded the motion, demanded an adequate 
censorship on the part of the book trade, supplemented by 
a censorship conducted by voluntary organization. Mr. 
King’s Prevention of Immorality Bill, which is intended to 
consolidate and greatly strengthen the law relating to 
offences against morality and decency, contains in Section 20 
elaborate provisions against persons that “shall publish, 
print, circulate, exhibit, sell, lend, give away, post, transmit, 
offer for sale or loan or distribution, procure, or otherwise 
supply, or shall have in his possession or charge, with intent 
to publish,” &c., “any indecent matter.” This Bill ought 
to be pushed forward, in spite of obvious difficulties. The 
motion, of course, was carried unanimously. It was time for 
the clergy to speak out. Let them get promptly to practical 
measures. 


SUMMARY OF THE MONTH. 


THE Board of Education makes the following announcement: 
“Their Majesties the King and Queen have expressed the hope 
that it may be found possible to grant a week’s extra holiday in 
honour of the Coronation to the boys and girls in all schools. 
It is understood that a notification to this effect has already been 
made to the head masters of some of the larger public schools, 
and to the responsible Authorities in the case of the public 
elementary schools. Their Majesties would be much gratified 
if such an arrangement could be made.” 


In the House of Commons (May 4) Mr. Radford asked the 
President of the Board of Education to state how many inspec- 
torships under the Board have been given to graduates of 
London University and how many to graduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Runciman: The number of Inspectors of schools of all 
grades at present on the staff of the Board is 361, of whom 26 
are women. Of the men, 74 were at the time of appointment 
graduates of Oxford, 71 graduates of Cambridge, 47 graduates 
of London, 15 graduates of other Universities of the United 
Kingdom. Two were graduates of foreign Universities, and 
126, the great majority of whom were appointed as sub-inspec- 
tors, had no degree. Of the 126, 8 are known to have taken 
degrees after their appointment to the staff of the Board. Of 
the women, 15 have no University degree ; 4 are graduates of 
London, 5 graduates of other Universities of the United King- 
dom ; one has taken the final examinations qualifying for an 
honours degree at Oxford, and another has taken the final exam- 
inations qualifying for an honours degree at Cambridge. 


AT the immense meeting held in the Royal Albert Hall by the 
National Union of Teachers in protest against the Holmes- 
Morant Circular, Miss Cleghorn, L.L.A., President, in the chair, 
the following resolution was enthusiastically passed :— 


That this mass meeting, in the Royal Albert Hall assembled, enters 
its most emphatic protest against the prevailing practice of restricting 
appointments and promotions in the higher branches of the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Empire to persons who have received their edu- 
cation in the great public schools and older Universities, thereby placing 
an effective barrier in the way of candidates fully qualified by ability, 
knowledge, and experience, merely beeause their preliminary education 
has been received in the primary and other schools of the country ; and, 
having regard to the opinions expressed in the Holmes-Morant Circular 
and to the power wielded by highly-placed officials who give effect to 
those opinions, appeals to the Prime Minister to appoint a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the whole question of appointment and promotion 
in the Inspectorate of the Board of Education and other branches of the 
Civil Service. 


AT the Spring Conference of the Private Schools Association 
at Birmingham, Mr. Frank Roscoe, Head of the Men’s Training 
Department at Birmingham University, spoke of the plea for 


private schools in the national system of education. He said the- 
State worked through a Board, a body of a most elusive, even. 
illusory, character, with attributes which became manifest only 
in the person of a member of the Government, who seldom 
claimed exceptional knowledge of education. It was in the- 
aloofness from the actual that the real peril of Government 
control of education existed. He did not think that the spread 
of secondary schools would compete in any material degree with 
private schools, especially those for elder girls in the preparative 
stage. There was evidence that parents were becoming increas- 
ingly anxious to support good private schools giving education 
on new lines for little children. The fear, therefore, of any 
wholesale abolition of private schools was ill-founded, though 
there was the prospect of interference in the matter of build- 
ings and in seeing that the teaching staffs were fully qualified. 
Private schools would continue to be regarded as an integral 
and valuable part of our educative system. 


AT a meeting convened by the Teachers’ National Total 
Abstinence League, held at East Ham Municipal Buildings, on 
March 29, the Mayor in the chair, Mr. McAdam Eccles, F.R.CS., 
gave an address on “ What to teach a Child about Alcohol.’” 
He said that there was so much that a child could be taught 
concerning hygiene and temperance that to put these subjects. 
in the curriculum of the schools was most necessary. The 
teachers had in their hands the making or marring of the child 
in so far as alcohol was concerned. It was necessary to teach 


‘the child temperance almost entirely from the side of obser- 


vation, for to tell a child all the awful things that were con- 
sequent upon over-indulgence in alcohol was ridiculous. It was 
his firm opinion that the only way of grappling with the drink 
question was through the teachers. They must give the child 
a straightforward, step by step, common-sense view of the mat- 
ter, and then let it judge for itself as to the right way to go: 
to work. Miss M. E. Docwra described the origin and work of 
the Teachers’ League. She said the scope of the League had 
been enlarged, and the National Temperance League had united 
with the Women’s Total Abstinence Union for the purpose of 
enrolling men as well as women teachers as members. 


Sir NATHAN BopDINGTON, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Leeds, died on May 12. Born at Aston in 1848, he was edu- 
cated at King Edward’s Grammar School, Birmingham, whence 
he proceeded to Wadham College, Oxford, where he became 
Scholar and Hody Exhibitioner. For a short period he was an 
assistant master at Manchester Grammar School (1873) and at 
Westminster School (1874). Elected a Fellow of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1875, he acted as Classical Tutor there and at 
Oriel till 1881, when he became Professor of Classics (1881-82) 
in Mason College, Birmingham. In 1882 he went to Leeds as 
Principal and Professor of Greek in the Yorkshire College ; 
and he became Vice-Chancellor of the University in 1904. In 
1898, on the expiration of his Fellowship at Lincoln College, 
he was elected an Honorary Fellow. He was also Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Victoria University (1896-1900). He was an Hon. 
Litt.D. of Victoria, and an Hon. LL.D. of Aberdeen. He was 
knighted in 1908. Though it cannot be said that he has left any 
abiding memorial of his studies or of his administration, he was. 
regarded as a safe and tactful guide in academic affairs. He 
mixed but little in the social world of Leeds. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


THE accounts of Oxford University show that the receipts for 
1910 are £75,720, as against £74,401 in 1909, and 

Oxford. the expenditure is £75,265, as against £77,061 in 
1909, exclusive of the moneys contributed by the 

colleges to the Common University Fund. Of the receipts about. 
£10,000 comes from estates, against which have to be set various. 
rates, taxes, agency, management, repairs, and the like, which 
the form of the account does not show separately—say some- 


j £2,000. The Clarendon Press contributes (as in 1909) £2,000 ; 


the matriculation, examination, and degree fees yield a little- 
over £24,000, and the University dues, paid alike by under- 
graduates and graduates, yield a little over £14,000. The Com- 
mon Fund shows an income of over £10,000, 4n expenditure of 
about £300 less and a balance \of| mot \far\from £7,000. The 
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outstanding loans appear to amount to £27,800, involving an 
annual sum of £2,443 for repayment, besides interest (at 3} per 
cent. mostly) or the loss of interest on sums taken out of the 
University capital funds. Some of these loans will not be 
finally paid off till 1937 or even 1940. But their amount is 
comparatively small now, and the burden is not very heavy. 

At a Congregation of Oxford University (May 16) the new 
statute making Greek an optional subject in Responsions for 
such candidates as afterwards take honours in mathematics or 
natural science was introduced by Mr. P. Matheson, Fellow of 
New College, who urged the necessity of recognizing the educa- 
tional facts of the times. The Rev. L. R. Phelps, Fellow of 
Oriel, opposed the statute. In the subsequent discussion the 
statute was supported by the Master of Balliol, Prof. Murray, 
and the President of Magdalen, and opposed by the Public 
Orator and Prof. Oman. On a division the statute was approved 
by 156 to 79 votes: a majority of 77. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Tue death of Mr. Chawner, Master of Emmanuel, came as a 

oe shock and a surprise to all his friends, and the 
Cambridge. University has to mourn the loss of one of its 
most strenuous and outspoken members. The 
vacancy has been filled by the appointment of Dr. Peter Giles, 
whose ripe scholarship and genial courtesy fit him for any post 
in the University ; and we may rest assured that the new Master 
will not allow the claims of adminstration to lead him away from 
the work in which he has shown such conspicuous ability. 

The absurd arrangements made some fifteen years ago as to 
the length of terms has had the effect of giving us a May term 
which at present, little more than a month old, is disturbed by 
the approach of examinations of all sorts. For the specials the 
men have little more than five weeks, and, as some of the Triposes 
will be over before these notes see the light, the case of some 
men is fairly hard. We have no counterpart here of the gentle- 
man who elsewhere cries aloud for a Business Government, but 
there is room for him. 

The streets of Cambridge were lately filled by the weirdest of 
processions—a mock funeral to escort a delinquent en route to 
the station. An escapade in which youthful vigour came into 
violent conflict with academic authority was responsible for the 
function. For once the undergraduates displayed a certain 
amount of rough humour, and the London press were, doubtless, 
glad to be able to compress their reports of Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings to give an account of this recrudescence of "Varsity 
rowdyism. 

The Board of Studies have raised a pretty little hornets’ nest. 
At present, a man who has taken the fret part of some of the 
divided Tripos is allowed to be in the same position as if he had 
passed the General Examination, so that in the natural course 
of events he can, by taking a Special Examination, proceed to the 
B.A. degree. The Board are of opinion that the Special selected 
should not be one cognate to the Tripos in which he has passed. 
But the lawyers were up in arms; the Law Tripos, Part I, 
practically does not overlap the Special at all. En passant, it 
may be said that the particular subject, Constitutional Law, 
is not the very best to select for the Special, where the possible 
topics for selection are so numerous. The Board of Legal 
Studies protested vigorously, and the General Board have climbed 
half-way down; in the case of men that only reach the standard 
of the General in the Tripos, they will insist on another Special, 
whereas those that reach the Honour standard may go on their 
way rejoicing to the Law Special. A very large number of 
candidates are taking this last mentioned examination, which, 
in spite of the vagaries of examiners in past years is, on the 
whole, a sound and useful one. But the general education of 
the Poll man is as dead as Queen Anne, lying in the grave of the 
General Examination. 

The Sabbatarians, as well as the Officers’ Training Corps, 
have had a field day. The former were up in arms against the 
proposal to open the Fitzwilliam Museum on Sunday, but were 
defeated by the small majority of 99 to 96. The soldiers dis- 
played themselves in all the glories of review order—horse, foot, 
artillery, and ambulance—to the gaze of an admiring crowd 
and a very keen inspecting officer, who observed in effect that 
for field artillery to pass at the gallop was magnificent, but not 
war. 
record pitch. 

The same with the University: 1,188 freshmen have joined 


The Corps is very popular, its numbers being now at a, 


us this year. The three or four men who have been sent down 
have created more stir than all the arrivals. As a townsman 
remarked, as he watched the last scene of the last mock funeral : 
“ There are plenty more where he came from.” 

Prof. Inge, who goes to St. Paul’s, will be missed here; but 
he was rather too clever for our theologians. Dr. McNeile of 
Sidney ought to be chosen in his room, but, as he is the best 
man, peradventure he will not be. 

Mr. Donaldson, Master of Magdalene, is to be the new Vice. 
Rumour has it that a special mace is to be carried before him. 
We shall see. 

The Council did well to confer the degree of M.A. honoris 
causa upon Captain Thornton, the popular Adjutant of the 
Officers’ Training Corps. The undergraduates displayed a 
most unusual amount of feeling, most flattering to the new 
graduate. 

Dr. Knight, the Principal of the Clergy Training School, has 
been selected for the Bishopric of Gibraltar. It was only the 
other day that all were sympathizing with him as he lay under 
the shadow of a crushing domestic loss ; now all feel that change 
of work and change of scene may be the best alleviation of a 
great sorrow. 

Sir Robert Baden-Powell has been reviewing the Boy Scouts 
of the district. He has prevailed upon the men of Trinity Hall 
to lend active assistance to the movement in a London sium 
parish of which the Incumbent is a Hall man. A large and 
enthusiastic meeting of members of the College cordially en- 
dorsed the General’s suggestions. This is as it ought to be.. If 
the Blues lead, the other men will follow. 

Apropos of Blues, the new President, Arbuthnot, has just 
recovered from his juvenile ailment and will row in his College 
boat. In spite of rumours as to the superexcellence of some 
of the boats near the head of the river, it is likely that Jesus 
will maintain their pride of place. 

The May week promises to be a huge success. A month 
beforehand tickets for some of these functions cannot be ob- 
tained for love or money. By June 22 we shall all be else- 
where—if not at the Coronation. 


PRESENTATION Day was Wednesday, May 10. The Chancellor 
(Lord Rosebery) presided, and an unusually 
large number of graduates were presented. A 
precedent was established this year by the pre- 
sentation of cadets of the Officers’ Training Corps who had 
gained War Office certificates or proceeded to commissions in the 
Army. The principal’s report showed that the total admissions 
to the University in 1910-11 were 4,255, compared with 4,053 
in the previous year ; internal students, 4,350, compared with 
4185 ; and total candidates in examinations leading to degrees 
or diplomas, 12,681, compared with 12,787. The number of 
degrees or diplomas granted was 1,222. Reference was made to 
extension of University professorate, following the appoint- 
ment of a large number of Boards of Advisers. Among indivi- 
dual benefactions during the year, the most important were 
those of Sir Francis Galton for eugenics (£40,000), Mr. Henry 
Dixon for scientific investigations (£8,000), Dr. Charles Graham 
for medical and pathological research (£33,500), and Sir Felix 
Semon for laryngology (£1,040). The report also referred to the 
notable development of student activities—mulitary, athletic, 
and social. Lord Rosebery, in a short address, appealed for 
more adequate accommodation for the central premises of the 
University and for increased financial support from the author- 
ities and city companies. 


London. 


THE Council of the University of Leeds has decided to author- 
ize the Training College Committee to proceed with 
the provision of a hostel for women students in 
training at the University as elementary and 
secondary teachers. It is expected that the hostel will be ready 
for occupation by next September. Up to the present, the 
University have obtained a waiver of the requirements of the 
Board of Education, that all teachers in training and not living 
with parents or friends should reside in a hostel under the 
direction of the college authorities. It has now been thought 
desirable to fall in with the Board’s regulations on this point. 
The hostel will be made to accommodate about fifteen students. 


Leeds. 


AT a meeting of the Council of the Hartley University. 
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College (April 24), the Acting President (Mr. 
C. G. Montefiore) stated that the interview 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
under normal conditions have already taken 
place, and the result been reported to the present meeting. 
It was now thought advisable to ask their Parliamentary 
advisers to approach the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and they 
had reason to hope and believe, so far as the Chancellor was 
concerned, that he would regard the money they had secured 
—something like £16,000—as an adequate answer to the pledge 
that had been given. Communications had passed between the 
Borough members and the Board of Education, and, though the 
result had not been so far satisfactory, he hoped that something 
satisfactory would be arrived at. They proposed, instead of 
erecting the arts and administrative block at a cost of £35,000, 
to modify the scheme, and put up a building costing about 
£25,000 for the training department, in response to the repre- 
sentations of the President of the Board of Education. They 
hoped, however, to have a year’s grace in which to collect the 
sum of £9,000, which they still needed, to do what was proposed. 
The Chairman’s proposal to submit plans of the modified scheme 
to the Board of Education and to ask a year’s grace was unani- 
mously approved. 


Southampton— 
Hartley. 


THE University General Council, at its half-yearly meeting, 
discussed the proposal to institute an inclusive 
fee for the several faculties instead of separate 
payment for each class. At the suggestion of 
the convener of the Business Committee, it was resolved that the 
Council should communicate with the Councils of the three 
other Scottish Universities with a view to holding a conference 
on the matter, the Council expressing the opinion that in the 
case when the student did not receive assistance from the Car- 
negie Trust, the terms of his payments and the conditions of 
his attendance at the University should not be prejudiced. 


Glasgow. 


THE EDUCATIONAL LADDER. 


‘Campripas University. — Lightfoot Scholarship: not awarded. 
Stewart of Rannoch Scholarships in Hebrew: Restricted scholarships, 
not awarded ; Open scholarships, R. A. Marsh, Queens’, and L. L. Loewe. 
Stewart of Rannoch Scholarships in Greek and Latin: Restricted, I. H. 
Taunton, Clare, and N. Miller, Cu Stewart of Rannoch Scholarships 
in Sacred Music: Restricted, not awarded ; Open, J. Almond, Emmanuel. 
Bowen Prize (Modern History): E. B. Shanks and J. W. Wooton, 
equal. Winchester Reading Prizes: (1) A. Ramsay, B.A., Gonville and 
Caius ; (2) J. M. Creed, Gonville and Caius, and F. Russell Smith, B.A., 
St. John’s, equal. Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholarships: (1) A. Cohen, B.A., 
Emmanuel; (2) no candidate. Mason Prize for Biblical Hebrew: A. 
Cohen, B.A., Emmanuel. Boden Sanskrit Scholarship: Gerard L. M. 
Clauson, Scholar of Corpur. 

St. John’s.—Choral Studentship: A. E. Schroeder, St. Peter’s School, 
York. 

Oxrorp UntIversiry.—Compatriots’ Club Prize: J. L. F. Mann, New 
College. Ellerton Theological Essay Prize: Oliver ©. Quick, B.A., 
Corpus Christi. Proztme accesserunt Charles A. A. Bennett, B.A., Queen's, 
and Horace Marriott, M.A., Keble. Honourably mentioned : Edward B. 
A. Somerset, B.A., Exeter, and Joseph Dalby, B.A., Lincoln. Stanhope 
Essay Prize: Vivian H. Galbraith, Scholar of Balliol ; prorime accessit 
Noel J. Sievers, Scholar of New College ; honourably mentioned, Alfred 
B. Emden, Scholar of Lincoln. 

Exeter.—Stapeldon Scholarship in Natural Science : T. C. H. Berry, 
Exeter School. 

Worcester,—Organ Scholarship: A. B. Kitson, Haileybury College and 
the Royal College of Music. 

Oxrorp: St. Hizpa’s Hati.—Scholarship of £40: K. C. F. M. Gur- 
ner, City of London School (English Language and Literature). Ex- 
hibition of £30: R. Matson, Reading High School (Modern History). 
Commended (alphabetical order) : E. C. Fisher, Clapham High School ; 
M. V. Gibson, Ackworth and Mount Schools ; D. H. Rowe, Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College (English Language and Literature) ; E. E. H. Welsford, 
University College, London (French). 

Oxrorp: SOMERVILLE CoLLEGE.—Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £50 for 
three years: Mary Leys (English Language and Literature), private 
study. Coombs Scholarship of £50 for three years: Margaret Wrong 
(Modern History), Havergal College, Toronto. College Exhibition of 
£30 for three years: Una Tilley (Modern History), Blackheath High 
School. Gilchrist Exhibition of £27 for three years: Janet Tree (Modern 
History), Worcester High School. College Exhibition of £25 for three 
years: Kathleen Horner (English Language and Literature), St. Paul’s 
Girls’ School; proxime accessit Dorothy Rowe, Cheltenham Ladier’ Col- 
lege ; commended, Violet Bostock, Stafford High School, and Phyllis 
Bowes, Queen Anne’s School, Caversham. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


MLLE StépHani£ Diamanti will lecture to 
the Société Nationale des Professeurs de 
Francais en Angleterre at the College of 
Preceptors on June 24, at 4 p.m. 

* * 


Fixtures. 


* 

Tue Annual Conference of the Association of Head Mis- 
tresses will be held at the High School, Wakefield, June 9 
and 10. 


A ConFrerENcE on the Education and Training of Engineers 
will be held at the Institution of Civil Engineers on June 28 
and 29. Discussion of (1) General Education, (2) Scientific 
Training, (3) Practical Training. 

* # 
+ 

THe Annual Conference of the Association of Teachers in 

Technical Institutions will be held at Southport, June 5 and 6. 


THe Oxford University Vacation Course for Foreign 
Students will be held August 3-28. APPIY to J. A. R. 
Marriott, Esq., University Extension Office, Oxford. 

* # 
* 

THe Cambridge Summer Course in Geography for 
Teachers, which will be given by the University Lecturers 
in Geography, will be held August 8-25. Applications for 
admission should be made either to the Rev. D. H. S. 
Cranage, M.A., Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge, or to H. Yule 
Oldham, Esq., M.A., King’s College, Cambridge. 


A Summer ScHooL IN Latin will be held at Bangor, 
August 28 to September 9, under direction of Dr. W. H. D. 
Rouse. Send names to Prof. Arnold, Bangor. Special 
subjects: Latin pronunciation and oral teaching; use of 
simplified Latin texts; Latin grammatical teaching in con- 
nexion with that of other school languages. 


* 

TuE London University Holiday Course for Foreigners 
will be held July 17 to August 11. Apply to the Director 
of the Holiday Course, University of London, South Kens- 
ington, London, S.W. 


Tue First International Congress on Child Study will be 
held at Brussels, August 12-18. The General Secretary is 
Mlle Dr. I. Ioteyko, 35 Avenue Paul de Jaer, Bruxelles. 


Tue University of Dijon will hold Holiday Courses from 
July 5 to October 29. Particulars from M. le Professeur 
Lambert, rue Viollet-le-Duc, Dijon. 


* * 
+ 


Tue Cours de Vacances at Versailles will be held July 20 


to August 31. Les Cours ont lieu au Lycée (Mlle Allégret) 
et dans les Pavillons, 9 et 43 Avenue de Paris. 
e > 
* 


Esperanyo Congresses are rife. The Fourth British 
Esperanto Congress will meet at Southport during the 
Whitsun holidays, while the Esperanto Federation of the 
West of France will be in session at Brest, and the Sixth 
German Esperanto Congress at Liibeck (June 4-7). The 
Sixth Annual Scottish Congress will be held at Dundee, 
June 16-19; the Seventh Universal Congress at Antwerp, 
August 20-27. 


THE Southwark and Lambeth Free Loan Picture Exhibi- 
tion, which, on smaller lines, endeavours to do for the 
working classes of South London what the Whitechapel 
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Exhibition does for those of the East End, will hold its 
twenty-first annual show at the Borough Polytechnic, S.E., 
June 1-18. Pictures of great value and interest, Continental 
as well as British, have been promised. Free concerts will 
be given on three evenings a week, and sacred music on 
Sunday nights after church hours. 


— e aam ) O MŘ‚ĖōĖŐși 


THe University of Cambridge has con- 
ferred the following honorary degrees :— 


l LL.D.: Horace Edmund Avory, LL.B., of Corpus 
Christi College, Judge of the King’s Bench Division of the High 
Co 


Honours. 


urt. 

Sc.D.: Theodore William Richards, Ph.D. Harv., Professor of 
Chemistry in Harvard University. 

M.A.: K. J. Mackenzie, University Lecturer in Agriculture ; 
Captain L. H. Thornton, Rifle Brigade retired), Assistant of the 
Cambridge University Officers’ Training Corps. 


* * 
* 


Tue University of Cambridge proposes to confer (June 14) 
the honorary degree of LL.D. upon the following :— 


The Maharaja of Bikaner; the Agha Khan; the Earl of Crewe, M.A., 
Trinity ; the Duke of Devonshire, Trinity ; Earl Grey, LL.M., Trinity ; 
the Earl of Minto, B.A., formerly of Trinity ; Lord Rothschild, formerly 
of Trinity ; Sir Joseph Ward, Prime Minister of New Zealand ; General 
Botha, Prime Minister of United South Africa; Sir E. P. Morris, Prime 


Minister of Newfoundland ; Mr. Andrew Fisher. Prime Minister of the | 
Commonwealth of Australia ; and Sir William Lee-Warner, M.A., St, | 


John’s, Member of the Council of India, 


* *% 
# 


Tue University of Dublin has conferred the honorary 
degree of D.Litt. upon Geheimrath Otto Crusius, Professor 
in the University of Munich. 


* * 
# 


Tue University of Glasgow has conferred the honorary 
degree of LL.D. upon M. Frédéric Plessis, Professor of Latin 
Literature, l'École Normale Supérieure, Paris, and Emeritus 
Professor Cleland (Anatomy, 1877-1909). 


Mr. G. G. A. Murray, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek, Oxford, and Mr. A. E. Housman, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Latin, Cambridge, have been elected 
Honorary Fellows of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

+o # 


# 

Sır G. F. Warner, M.A., D.Litt. Oxon., F.B.A., Keeper 
of Manuscripts and Egerton Librarian, British Museum, 
and Dr. J. N. Keynes, M.A., Sc.D., Registrary of the Uni- 
versity, have been elected Honorary Fellows of Pembroke 


College, Cambridge. 
* * 


* 

Tue Royal Dublin Society has awarded the Boyle Medal 
for scientifie research—the highest honour in its gift—to 
aa coe Joly, Professor of Geology in Trinity College, 
ublin. 


* + 


š ; 

A PorTRAIT of Emeritus Professor Cleland has been pre- 
sented to Glasgow University on behalf of the subscribers, 
‘former pupils and other friends. 


A MOVEMENT has been started to establish a memorial of 
the late Dr. Furnivall’s services to literature and social 
“progress. 


e 


Tue Drapers’ Company has given to 
the Battersea Polytechnic £6,000 for 


Endowments and 
Benefactions. 


_ buildings to house a department for such 
"branches of science as physiology, hygiene, bacteriology, &c.. 
It is hoped also to inelude the subject of geology, more 


particularly in its 


application to the nature of soils, forms 
of vegetation, &e. 
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University CoLLeGe, Lonpoy, has received £5,000 from 
Mr. Carnegie towards the building and equipment of the 
Medical Science Institute of the College. 


* * 
* 


Ir is proposed to raise a sum of money for presentation to 
Prof. Harnack in celebration of his sixtieth birthday, to be 
applied by him to the advancement of scholarship. An 
international committee of scholars has been formed to carry 
out the plan. The Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter (Oxford) and 
Prof. Burkitt (Cambridge) represent the British University 


on the committee. 
+ * 


Mr. Wiviiam Cuawyer, late Master of Emmanuel College, 
left to the University of Cambridge £2,000, subject to the 


life interest of his two brothers. 


Mr. James Mew, late of Wadham College, has given £5,000 
to establish scholarships in Oxford University for the purely 
linguistic study of Arabic and of Rabbinical Hebrew. Mv. 
Mew was Pusey and Ellerton Scholar in Hebrew in 1853, 
and Kennicott Scholar in Hebrew in 1860. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Jons Spencer, of the Globe Tube Works, Wednesbury, 
left £5,000 to the University of Birmingham, to be applied 
in the advancement of science and in promoting the working 
out of scientific problems in any department of science, and 
in such way as the Principal and Vice-Principal shall 
determine. . Subject to other legacies and bequests, the 
testator left the residue of his estate to the University of 
Birmingham for like purposes. 


* + 
* 

Ruskin CoLLEGE is appealing for building funds. Somè 
£4,000 has been subscribed (“in large measure by a single 
munificent donor ”), but £8,000 is still needed. Subscrip- 
tions or donations may be sent to the Secretary of Ruskin 
College (Mr. H. Allsopp) or to the Oxford Branch of the 
London County and Westminster Bank. 


* * 
* 


Hartiey University CoLLEGE, Southampton, requires some 
£9,000 within the next twelve months for its modified build- 
ing projects. 

* o + 
. * 

In memory of her late brother, Miss Susan Cramb, of 
Helensburgh, has bequeathed to Glasgow University £6,000 
for the establishment of a chair of Music, £1,000 to provide 
bursaries for students of music, and another £1,000 to aid 
poorer students showing musical abilities to prosecute their 


studies elsewhere. 


Lavy Ketvin has given £500 to Glasgow University to 
found a prize for original research in Physics, in memory of 
the late Chancellor. The prize, with a gold medal, will be 
awarded every third year to a D.Sc. graduated within three 
years. | 


* * 
* 


Mr. Hucu E. Varpon, of Astbury, Ewell, Surrey, and of 
Goldstone Hall, Salop, left half his residuary estate, subject 
to his widow's life interest, to Epsom College for the found- 
ation of school scholarships. 

* + 
* 

THe- General Committee of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping 
have decided to institute three Scholarships of £50 a year 
for three years in Naval Architecture at the University of 
Liverpool. The first of the three will be awarded in Sep- 
tember next. 
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At Oxford, Scholarships, Exhibitions, 
&c., are offered for competition as follows. 
Classics: June 6, Exeter; December 5, 
Exeter, Oriel, Brasenose, and Christ Church. Natural 
Science: July 4, Brasenose. History: June 13, Christ 
Church. German: June 6, Exeter. 


Scholarships 
and Prizee. 


A COMBINED examination for Entrance Scholarships and 
Exhibitions at Corpus, Queens’, and Magdalene Colleges, 
Cambridge, will commence on January 9, 1912. 


+ * 
* 


Curist’s CoLLEGE, Cambridge, offers a choral exhibition 
(bass or tenor) of £25, for competition on June 14. 


* * 
+ 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL offers six Residential and four Non- 
residential Scholarships. Examination, June 28-30. Par- 
ticulars (by letter) from the Bursar, Little Dean’s Yard, 
London, S.W. 


** 
* 
Mitt Hitt Scuoor will hold an examination for entrance 
scholarships and exhibitions on June 29 and two following 
days. Apply at once to the Bursar. 


*.* 

In connexion with the Festival of Empire, Mr. James 
Munford, Director of Kensington College, Bayswater, offers 
six scholarships (three to home candidates, three to visitors 
from overseas) of aggregate value of 150 guineas, in the 
form of one year's free training at the College, with subse- 
quent choice of appointment. Age (boy or girl), eighteen 
to twenty-five. Particulars from the Secretary (Miss Mun- 
ford), at Pavilions 56 and 58, or from the College, at 
34 Gloucester Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 


Mr. Peter Gives, LL.D. Aberd., Litt.D. 
Cantab., a Senior Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer of Emmanuel and University 
Reader in Classical Philology, has been elected Master of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. š 


Dr. Giles was educated at Aberdeen University, where he grad- 
uated M.A. with First Class Honours in Ciassics and was Fullerton 
Scholar; at Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, of which he 
was a Scholar; and at the Universities of Freiburg and Leipzig. 
He obtained Firsts in the Classical Tripos, Part I (1884) and Part II 
(1887), and a Second in the Historical Tripos (1885). In 1884 he 
obtained the Browne medal for a Greek epigram, and the Lightfoot 
History Scholarship and the Whewell International Law Scholar- 
ship in 1885. From 1887 to 1890 he was a Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, and was then elected Fellow and Classical Lecturer 
of Emmanuel. In 1891 he succeeded the late Dr. Peile as Univer. 
sity Reader in Comparative Philology. Dr. Giles is the author of 
t: A Short Manual of Comparative Philolo;ry ” (1895) ; the articles 
on philology and writing in the Encyclopedia Britannica Supple- 
ment; articles in Hastinys’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Religion and Ethics’? ; 
and numerous papers in the Proceedings and Transactions of the 
Cambridge Philological Society and in the Classical Review and the 
Historical Review. He is at present literary editor of the “ Cam- 
bridge Manuals of Science and Literature.” He married in 1893 
Elizabeth Mary, daughter of Mr. T. W. Dunn, Head Master of 
Bath College. 


intments 
acancies. 


A 
an 


+ + 
* 
Tue Rev. W. R. Ince, D.D., Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity in Cambridge University, has been appointed Dean 
of St. Paul’s. 


* 
+ 


Mr. Wititiam Bateson, M.A., F.R.S., Honorary Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, has been appointed Herbert 
Spencer Lecturer for this year. 


Pror. W. P. Ker, LL.D., of University College, London, 
has been appointed Clark Lecturer in English Literature 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, for 1911-12. 


Tue Principalship of the University of Leeds is vacant 
through the lamented death of Sir Nathan Bodington. 


$% * 
*% 


Dr. C. F. Leumann-Haupt, Ph.D., LL.D., Extraordinary 
Professor of Ancient History in Berlix University, has beep 
appointed Professor of Greek in Liverpool University. 

Studied at Heidelberg, Göttingen, Leipzig, Berlin, and Johns 
Hopkins (Baltimore). Privatdozent, Berlin University. Leader 
of the German Government Archeological Expedition to Armenia 
(1898); published valuable account of results. Founded and con- 


ducts the journal Klio. 
* o # 


* 

Dr. NatuanieL H. Atcock, Vice-Dean and Lecturer in 
Physiology at St. Mary’s Hospital Medical Schooi, London, 
has been appointed to the Chair of Physiology at McGill 
University, Montreal. 

Dr. Alcock took his B.A. degree at Trinity College, Dublin, in 

` 1898, being Senior Medallist, and proceeded to M.D. in 1896. In 
1909 he obtained the D.Sc. of London University. He is the 
author, with Dr. Ellison, of a text-book of elementary physiology, 
and has contributed numerous papers on physiology to scientific 


journals. 


ARMSTRONG CoLLEGE, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, requires (1) a 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy (£500), and (2) a 
Lecturer in Modern Languages (£150, rising to £200). 
Apply (12 copies of application, with not more than five 
testimonials) to the Secretary by June 23. 


In Bristol University, Mr. R. H. Soltau, B.A., has been 
appointed Lecturer in History; and Mr. W. E. H. Berwick, 
Lecturer in Mathematics. 

Mr. Soltau was a Scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford ; Lothian 
Exssayist (1908) ; First Class Final School of Modern History (1909) ; 
First Class Final School of Modern Languages (1910); and Beit and 
Robert Herbert Memorial Prizeman in Colonial History (1911,. 
He has also studied in the University of Paris. 

Mr. Berwick was a Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge; 4th 
Wrangler in 1909; First Class in Part II of the Mathematical 
Tripos 1910; and Smith’s Prizeman 1911. 


Mr. K. J. Spatpinc, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, has 
been appointed Professor of Greek, Latin, and Ancient 
History at Queen’s College, London. . 


Mr. Ivor Back, Assistant Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital, 
and Prof. D. H. Macgregor, Professor of Economics in the 
University of Leeds, have been appointed A.K. Travelling 
Fellows. Mr. Kk. A. Benians, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, has been elected to the 
Fellowship vacated by the resignation of Prof. I. Gollancz 


in December last year. 


Me. Frank Fietcuer, M.A., Master of Marlborough Col- 
lege since 1903, has been appointed Head Master of Charter- 
house School. 


Educated at Rossall and Balliol. First Class in Classical Moder- 
ations (1891) and in Final Classical School (1893) ; Craven, Ireland, 
and Derby Scholar. Assistant Master at Rugby 1894-1903. 


Mr. tFrep Hopson, B.Se. Lond., Ph.D., Head Master of 


King Edward VII's County Grammar School, Melton Mow- 
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- bray, has] been appointed Head Master of Bablake School, 
Coventry. 

Applications for the Head Mastership of Melton Mowbray 
Grammar School (£350, commencing) should reach Mr. W. A. 
Brockington, Director of Education, 33 Bowling Green 
Street, Leicester, by June 7. 

* + 


Mr. Recinatp Airy, B.A. Cantab., Assistant Master, City 
of London School, has been appointed Head Master of the 
County School, Bromley. 


|-$Mr. Ernest Bası Farkner, M.A. Oxon., B.Sc. Vict., 
Assistant Master, Tonbridge School, has been appointed 
Head Master of Aske’s School, Hatcham. 


+ è + 
* 


Mr. ArtHor R. Frorian, M.A. Oxon., Assistant Master, 
Manchester Grammar School, has been appointed Head 
Master of the County School, Shrewsbury. 


Mr. M. Jones, Assistant Master, King’s School, Pontefract, 
has been appointed Head Master of the County School, 
Madeley. 


* * 
* 
Mr. Cuartes H. Lockirt, B.A., B.Sc. Lond., Science Master 
and Bursar, Solihull Grammar School, has been appointed 
Head Master of the Grammar School, Bungay. 


* * 
s 


Tue Rev. Frank J. Wyeru, M.A. Cantab., B.Sc. Lond., 
L.C.P., Assistant Master, Elizabeth College, Guernsey, has 
been appointed Head Master of the Grammar School, New- 


port, Essex. 
* + 


* 

Mr. R. M. Witson, B.Sc., County Agricultural Lecturer, 
East of Scotland College of Agriculture, Edinburgh, has 
been appointed Agricultural Lecturer to the County Labora- 


tory, Chelmsford. 
* #* 


* 
Tue University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, requires a Lec- 
turer in Modern History (1,500 dols.). Apply (12 type- 
written copies of application and testimonials) to the 
Registrar by July 6. 
a’ 

Mr. SevrLeY Hey, Director of Education and Clerk to 
the Governors of the Grammar School at Rotherham, has 
been appointed Secretary to the Newcastle Committee in 
succession to Mr. A. C. Coffin, appointed Director of Educa- 
tion at Bradford. 


* * 
Mr. P. H. F. Wiseman, B.A., nas been appointed a 
Classical Master at Llandovery College, in succession to 

Mr. A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. 
Mr. Wiseman was educated at Clifton College and at Jesus 


College, Cambridge, where he was a Classical Scholar. He took a 
First Class in the Classical Tripos. 


At Harrow County School, Mr. Russell Wheeler, B.A. 
Cantab., has been appointed History Master; and Mr. W. A. 
Richardson, B.Sc. Lond., Mathematical Master. 


* * 
+ 


A Warpen (Graduate) is required for the Hall of Resi- 
dence for Women, University of Liverpool. Apply to the 
Secretary, 4 Abercromby Square, Liverpool, by June 15. 
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THERE are required for the new County School for Boys to 
be opened in Bromley in September (1) a Science Master, 
(2) a Modern Language Master, (3) a General Form Master, 
and (4) a Junior Form Master. £130 to £150, rising to 
£200. Forms, &c., from Mr. R. W. W. Hortop, Education 
Offices, Bromley. Applications to reach the Head Master, 
Mr. R. Airy, Education Offices, Bromley, by June 15. 


An Art Teacher is required on the staff of the Director of 
Education for Hants, to work in the County Secondary 
Schools and at the Art Classes at Andover. £130, and 
travelling expenses. Forms of application from the Educa- 
tion Office, The Castle, Winchester; to be returned by 
June 10. 


Messrs. Hopper & StovestTon will publish 
immediately “The People’s Insurance,” ex- 
plained by the Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, 
M.P. The aim of the book is to give complete information 
with regard to the Bill, as it affects all classes of the com- 
munity, and to dispose of the various difficulties and ob- 
jections already raised. It will contain the corrected text 
of the Chancellor’s speech in the House of Commons and 
the text of the Bill, together with memoranda and detailed 
explanations of a large number of special cases. 


Literary. 


* * 
* 

Tue Clarendon Press announces as ready an opportune 
volume on “ Federations and Unions within the British 
Empire,” by Hugh Edward Egerton, Fellow of All Souls 
College and Professor of Colonial History in the University 


of Oxford. 
* + 


THE new series of Cambridge Manuals of Science and 
Literature is evidently going to be up to date. Two of the 
forthcoming volumes will treat of “ Aerial Locomotion ” and 
“ Electricity in Locomotion.” 


+ * 

Messrs. A. & C. Buack announce new editions of some of 
the volumes of their popular “ Pilgrimage ” series on thin 
paper: “The Scott Country,’ “The Burns Country,” ‘‘ The 
Dickens Country,” “ The Blackmore Country,” “ The Hardy 
Country,” &c. 

* # 
* 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. announce an exposition of the 
philosophy of M. Henri Bergson, by Mr. A. D. Lindsay, of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 

* * 

Messrs. P. S. King & Son will shortly issue ‘ Medical 
Revolution: a Plea for National Prevention on the basis of 
a Natural Interpretation of Disease.” 


* x 
* 

Messrs. ALston Rivers, LTD., announce a new and revised 
edition of “To-day in Greater Britain”; and they will 
shortly have ready a new edition of “Our Civic Life.” 
Both volumes are included in their well known series of 
“ Citizen Books” and are issued at a very moderate price. 


*  % 
* 

Tue Nobel Institute will begin publishing next autumn, 
through Messrs. Williams & Norgate, a series of monographs 
by distinguished writers on the Peace Movement and Inter- 
national Law. 


934 
A THIRD edition of “ The Register of Tonbridge School,” 


edited by H. E. Steed, will be published this month by 
Messrs. Rivington. The second edition was issued in 1893. 


* * 
* 


Mr. ArTHUR E. Baker, Librarian (Public Library), 
Taunton, is preparing “ A Complete Concordance to the 
Poetical Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson,” to be published 
by Messrs. Barnicott & Pearce, of the Wessex Press, 
Taunton. 


* x 
* 

Manual Training for May is a double number, containing 
a full report of the Cardiff Conference. Sir J. A. Cock- 
burn’s Presidential Address, Mr. Holman’s discourse on 
“Muscle and Mind,” and Mr. J. Arrowsmith’s contention 
that “The Training College blocks the Way ” are notable 
items. 

* + 
* 

Tue N.U.T. has issued a considerable pamphlet on “ The 
‘Holmes-Morant’ Circular,” containing the text of the cir- 
cular, the proceedings in the House of Commons, leading 
articles from the Schoolmaster, report of the deputation to 
Mr. Runciman from the N.U.T. Executive, report of the 
N.U.T. Conference debate at Aberystwyth, &c. 


St. Jouyn’s CoLLEGE, Cambridge, celebrated 
its four hundredth anniversary on May 6 and 
8. It was founded by the Lady Margaret 
Beaufort, Countess of Richmond and Derby, and mother of 
King Henry VII, in 1511, on the suppression of the Hospital 
of St. John the Evangelist, which was founded in 1135. A 
commemoration for former Fellows of the College and 
others will be held on June 29, the anniversary of the death 
of the Foundress. A memorial volume will be issued. 


A Lecturesuip in Anthropology and Prehistoric Archxo- 
logy has been founded in the University of Edinburgh by 
Dr. Robert Munro, of Elm Bank, Largs, Ayrshire, a well 
known anthropologist and archeologist. Dr. Munro himself 
has been appointed first Lecturer. 


It has been decided to establish a Working Men's College 
for Willesden, where working men may have the advantages 
of University lectures by Oxford and Cambridge graduates. 

+  * 
* 


General. 


Pror. H. E. Armstrone’s old students at the Central 
Technical College entertained him at a banquet at the Hotel 
Cecil on May 13, in recognition of his services to science, 
industry, and education for upwards of a quarter of a 


century. 
* * 


* 

Pror. J. W. ADAMSON was entertained at a banquet at the 
Holborn Restaurant on May 13 by some hundred and fifty 
old pupils, on occasion of his completing twenty-one years’ 
conduct of the Training Department at King’s College. He 
was presented with a ticket of Life-membership of the 
London Library, and a handsome scroll list of subscribers. 


* * 
* 


THE following candidates have been put forward for 
Scottish Lord Rectorships about to fall vacant :— Edin- 
burgh University, Lord Crewe (Liberal) and Lord Minto 
(Conservative); Glasgow, Mr. Birrell (L.) and Lord Charles 
Beresford (C.); Aberdeen, Mr. Winston Churchill (L.), Mr. 
F. E. Smith (C.), and Sir Alexander Baird (Independent). 
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BLACKIE’S LIST. 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE ON MODERN LINES. 


A FIRST ENGLISH COURSE. 


By PRANK JONES, B.A., . 
Assistant Master, King Edward’s School, Aston, Birmingham; Lecturer in 
English at the Birmingham and Midland Institute ; 

Joint Author of Scotr und Jongs's LATIN COURSE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 64. 


A PREPARATORY COURSE OF LITERARY 
READING AND COMPOSITION. 
Illustrated from Famous Paintings. 


Edited and arranged by LEWIS MARSH. M.A., Assistant Master in the 
City of London School. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6a. 


POETICA: A Book of English Verse | 


for Repetition. 


Chosen and arranged by JOHN RIDGES, M.A. (Cantab.). sometime | 


Head Master of Leighton Park School, Reading. Illustrated with portraits. 
Arranged for the three school vears ending at 15 or 16. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 64. 


WORDS: THEIR ORIGIN AND USE. 


A Correlated Scheme of Spelling. Derivation, Reading, Dictation, and Composi- 
tion. By F. W. CHaMBEBS and A. J. KEB. In Two Books, each 
witha companion Teachers’ Book. 84a. each. 


BLACKIE’S LITTLE FRENCH CLASSICS. 


Representing all important French authors from Montaigne to Bourget. 
100 Volumes, 44., 6d., 10d. 


Complete list on application. 


BLACKIE’S ENGLISH TEXTS. 


6d. each. Blue limp cloth covers. Nearly 80 Volumes. To be used in 
correlation with the study of English Literature and History. 


Among the leading Authors are:— 


Malory. Cibbon. Drake. Thuoydides. Dickens. 
Froissart. Macaulay. Raleigh. Plutarch. Charles Lamb. 
Bacon. Carlyle. Anson. Livy. Kingsley. 
Burke Prescott. Hawkins. Marcellinus. Swift. 

Ruskin Josephus. Cook. Lucian. Borrow. 


A “REGULAR” LATIN BOOK. 


For Beginners. With terminations printed in red. By B. A. A. 
BERESFORD, M.A., Head Master of Lydgate House Preparatory 
School, Hunstanton. ls. 6d. 


A GREEK BOY AT HOME. 


An original Greek story specially written for use with Rouse’s ‘‘ First Greek 
Course.” By W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D., Head Master of the Perse 
School, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 


In use at Elon. 


THE STUDY OF PLANT LIFE FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By MARIE C. STOPES, D.8c., &c. New Edition, Fully Illustrated. 
Price 3s. 64d. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 


By Prof. AINSWORTH DAVIS, Principal of the Agricultural College, 
Cirencester. With Appendix for Agricultural Students. Cloth, 2s. 


BLACKIE’S CAUSAL GEOGRAPHIES. 


Regionally Treated. 
. By H. J. SNAPE, M.A., 
Senior English Master, King Edward VII's School, Sheffield. 
Now Ready. BUBOPE. Price 2s. 


THE PLAIN-TEXT POETS. 


A new series, in which each volume contains a representative work, or 
selection from the work, of one of the Poets, with an introduction by a 
teacher of experience and position, but without further notes. Fcap. 8vo, 
6a. cach. 

Scott’s Marmion. 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 

Scott’s Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. 

Goidsmith’s Poems. 


Miiton’s Shorter Poems. 
Tennyson’s Earlier Poems. 
Longfeliow’s Evangeline. 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 
Macaulay’s Lays, &c. 


Full particulars on application to 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50. OLD BAILEY, \LONDON; E.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo. 


With or without Answers, 


2s. Ód. 


Uniform with “A STUDENT’S ARITHMETIC” by the same Authors. 


A NEW GEOMETRY. 


By W. M. BAKER, M.A., and A. A. BOURNE, M.A. 


This volume has been produced in response to the demand for a shorter and more condensed text-book than the ‘‘ Elementary Geometry ”’ 


by the same authors, first published in 1903. 


It is written on the same general lines as the previous work, but the exporience of the last 


eight years, and the recommendations of the Board of Education (in their Circular 711, March, 1909), have suggested considerable changes. 


BELL’S SIMPLIFIED LATIN TEXTS. 


Edited by S. E. WINBOLT, M.A., Christ’s Hospital, Horsham. 


Crown 8vo, with Notes, Exercises, Vocabularies, and numerous Illustrations, 1s. 6d. each. 


FIRST VOLUMES. 


NOW READY Enegia INVASIONS OF BRITAIN. 
LIVY’S KINGS OF ROME. 


READY IMMEDIATELY { SIMPLE SELECTIONS FROM CICERO’S LETTERS. 


CAESAR’S FIFTH CAMPAIGN. 


Crown 8vo, with 44 Illustrations and two Maps, Ss. net. 


A FIRST BOOK IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By Henry S. Pancoast and Percy Van DyKE SHELLY. 


The general plan of Mr. Pancoast’s ‘‘ Introduction to English 
Literature ’’ has been retained, but the present book is largely new, 
written in a simple style, and designed to meet a different need. 
There is less literary criticism, and relatively more biography, many 
authors and books mentioned in the larger work being merely 
alluded to, in order that the student may be led to concentrate 
his attention on a comparatively small number of writers of the 
first rank. 


(From “ De Bello Gallico,” Book V.) 


Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY. 


By FREDERICK KEEBLE, Sc.D., Professor of Botany and Dean of 
the Faculty of Science at University College, Reading ; assisted 
by M. C. Rayner, B.Sc. 

The purpose of this book is to provide students and teachers 
with an outline of the experimental investigations on which our 
knowledge of the physiology of plants is based. It covers the 
necessary ground for a biological course in nature study, in 
the higher classes in schools, and for the first-year class in the 
University. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION. 


JUNE AND DECEMBER, 
FOR DETAILED LIST OF SUITABLE BOOKS. 


WRITE 


1912. 


NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE'S HENRY V and | CICERO: DE AMICITIA. Edited, with Introduction, 


MACBETH. By T. Durr Barnett, B.A. Is. each. 


SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. A. E. Woopwakp, M.A. 
2s. 6d. Also Cantos I and V, separately, 6d. cach. 

[Bell's English Classics. 

CAESAR: DE BELLO GALLICO. Books III & IV. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabularies, by F. H. 
Conison, M.A., G. M. GwytHer, M.A., anc. the Rey. A. W. 
Urcott, D.D. With Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols., 1s. 6d. 
each. (Bell’s Illustrated Classics.) 

Translation. By W. A. M‘Devitre, B.A. Books I-IV. 1s. 
(Bell’s Classical Translations.) 


VIRGIL: AENEID. Book VII. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by L. D. WAINWRIGHT, M.A. 
With Illustrations and Map. 1s. 6d. 

(Bell’s Illustrated Classics.) 

By A. H. Bryce, LL.D. Books VII-IX. 1s. 

(Bell’s Classical Translations.) 


Translation. 


Notes, and Vocabulary, by H. J. L. J. Masse, M.A. Illus- 
trated. ls. 6d. (Bell's Illustrated Classics.) 


Translation. By G. H. WELrs, M.A. Is. 
(Bell's Classical Translations.) 


XENOPHON: ANABASIS. Book III. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by B. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A. With Illustrations and Maps. Is. 6d. 

(Bell's Illustrated Classics.) 
Translation. By Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. Is. 
(Bell's Classical Translations.) 


EURIPIDES: HECUBA. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by the Rev. A. W. Urcorr, D.D. 
With numerous Illustrations. 2s. (Bells Illustrated Classics.) 


Translation. By E. P. COLERIDGE, M.A. ls. 
(Bell's Classical Translations.) 


London: Q. BELL & SONS, Ltd., York House, Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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The Best Books bound in Beautiful Bindings. 


THE CHOICE OF BOOKS FOR 
REWARDS 


has in the past been a difficult matter, but the 


NEW CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
Bound in Leather and 


THE NEW CATALOGUE OF 
REWARDS, 


which contains carefully selected editions of Books 
in the best styles of binding, has the following 
notable features :— 


Fancy Bindings, Se eo Ke Sy 4 It is the most comprehensive 
just issued by the E.S.A., makes the selection of Ris [Ful BINDINGS) of Its kind. 
Books for any given subject both easy and safe. —— ome ed 


Paes It contains a choice selection of Books in every 

- branch of literature, including Biography, Travel, 

Romance, History, Poetry, Adventure, Science, 
Essays, Belles Lettres, Fairy Tales, 


Only Books of undoubted excellence and of good 
taste by 
STANDARD AND MODERN 
AUTHORS 


are included in the Catalogue. 


Natural History, &c., &c. 


it contains the largest assort- 
ment of bindings, 


_ 


~ 
= 
-q 
< 


The Books are catalogued in order of price under =} P including Books bound in Full Morocco, Full Calf, 
their respective bindings, so that a selection of a sf Tree Calf, Victorian Calf, Antique Calf, Padded 
book bound in any particular binding at a given zi Paste Grain, Paste Grain, Half Morocco, Half 
price can be easily made. = Calf, Quarter Vellum, French Morocco, &c., &ce. 
Prices range from 1s. 6d. to { BRE iat A Catalogue of Books in Cloth 
A selection of Rewards for every requirement is SS me EA 2 is also published. 
thus provided for. “a s BEOR BRRR EREA FA Both Catalogues will be sent free on application to 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD., +o 44 noisonn vianucr, onnon, e.c. 
SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, | r, umin of e Coleg tte pres nj ot 02 fros y ot 
MATHEMATICAL, THE CALENDAR 


AND SCIENTIFIC or 
BOOKS. THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


Always a large Stock of FOR THE YEAR 1911—12: 


Second-hand Books at CONTAINING 
about half prices. 


All information respecting the objects and operations of the College, 
Lists of Officers, Examiners, and Members, the Regulations of 
the various Examinations, &c., with an Appendix containing 

SCHOOLS the following Examination Papers :— 


SUPPLIED. 


. Papers set at Examination of Teachers for Diplomas, Midsummer, 1910. 
P Do. do. do. Christmas, 1910. 
. Papers set at Examination of Pupils for Certificates, Midsummer, 1910. 
: Do. do. do. Christmas, 1910. 
. Papers set at Professional Preliminary Examination, March, 1910. 
Do. do. do. September, 1910. 
. Papers set at Lower Forms Examination ... ... Midsummer, 1910. 
Do. do. O ... Christmas, 1910. 


BOOKS 


J. POOLE & CO., 


104 Charing Cross Rd., 


AND 


2 Wianette Street, Soho, 


CONAOF ON 


*,* Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 may be had separately, price, free by post, 7d. 
each set. Nos. 7 and 8, price, free by post, 33d. each set. 


The Appendix also contains the ANSWERS to certain of the Mathematical 
papers set for the Diploma, Certificate, and Professional Preliminary 
Examinations. 


The Diploma Papers are to be had only in the 
Calendar. 


Lonpon: FRANCIS HODGSON); /8%Farrincpon STREET, B.C. 
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Mr. Murray’s 
New Books. 


Ante Limen. 


An Introduction to ‘‘ Limen ” compiled, under the guidance 
of Professors WALTERS and CONWAY, by Miss R. H. 
REES, B.A. ils. 6d. [Ready Shortly. 


A School Calculus. 


By A. M. McNEILE, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton 
College, and J. D. McNEILE, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Wellington College. 7s. 6d. 


Only a very elementary knowledge of Algebra, Trigonometry, and 
Mechanics is presupposed, and the work has been made as practical as 
possible. Great importance has been attached to the use of definite 
numbers and units. Both the Differential and Integral Calculus are dealt 
with, and only those portions are treated which have a direct bearing upon 
practical work. 


The British Empire and its History. 


By E. G. HAWKE, M.A., Examiner in History in the 
University of London. With Illustrations. 3s. Gd. 


This is the second of a graded series of text-books on the history of the 
Empire. It is designed for the use of students in the higher forms of schools, 
and is based on the first volume, issued two years ago, which was intended 
for use in colleges and by teachers in schools. A third volume, for junior 
forins, is in preparation. 


Lectures Scolaires. 


Edited by W. M. POOLE, M.A., Head of the Modern 
Language Department, Royal Naval College, Osborne ; and 
E. L. LASSIMONNE, Ofticier de l'Instruction Publique, 
Senior Master, Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


This new series of reading books consists for the most part. of new and 
interesting stcries hitherto unpublished in England, and specially written 
for the young by the best French authors, 

One of the chief features of the books is that the questions are facing the 
text. These questions are divided into two parts, the first being questions 
on the meaning, while the remainder deal with the graminar of the page 
facing them. Both the questions and the notes at the end of the book are 
written entirely in French. 


ae 


. « « have proved themselves trustworthy adjuncts to the teaching of 
French, and we welcome the newest additions. — SECONDARY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 


NEWEST ADDITIONS. 


Série Elémentaire. 1s. 
*QUILLAUME LE TISGERAND. ALBERT WOLFF. 


Série Intermédiaire, 1s. 6d. 


*LE PARCHEMIN DU DOCTEUR MAURE 
D'AMERIQUE. Par ÉMILE SOUVESTRE. 


Série Supérieure. ls. 6d. each. 


LE ROn ROUGE. Adapté de l'Anglais de Madame LA BARONNE 
RCZY. 


MARTIN PAZ. Par JULES VERNE. 
NOIRAUD, QUIGNOL ET DEUX CYCLONES. Par Lupovic HALÉVY. 


* Both the texts and the questions in these books are easier than the 
others of the series to which they belong. 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
Série Elémentaire. 1s. cach. La Souris Blanche (MOREAU); Les 
Voisins de Campagne (MONNIER) ; Le Chéene Parlant (SAND), 


Série intermédiaire. ls. 6d. each. Ce Gredin de Pritchard 
(DUMA8); Un Aiglon (ACHARD). 


ET L'ONCLE 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., W. 


—— m a e aŘŮ— — 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Whole Page—Ordinary £410 0 ...... Position £5 10 0 
Half j 210 0 ....... vi 300 
uarter F N 110 0 ...... " 115 0 
er inch in broad column (half width of page) ... 0 7 0 


Narrow Column (one-third page) 


General Scholastic Advertisements (Colleges, Schools, Classes, Tuition, &c.), 
3s. 6d. for 6 lines, or 4s. 6d. the inch. 

SituationsVacant and Wanted— 30 words or under, 28.; each additional 10 words 
6d. (For 1s. extra, Replies may be ad to the Publishing Office, and will 
be forwarded post tree.) 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE AND CHARACTER. 


AT the Evening Meeting of the members of the College of 
Preceptors, on Wednesday, May 17, 1911, Prof. ADAMs in the 
chair, the Rev. Canon H. WESLEY DENNIs read a paper on the 
above subject. He said : 


I must confess that I feel to-night very much like a certain 
Mr. Winkle in a historic scene. He has foolishly imagined that 
skating comes by Nature, and has allowed himself to be thought 
a skater. In a still more foolish moment he has essayed to skate 
in public and has instantly assumed a prone position without 
much regard for dignity upon the treacherous ice. He has cut 
a figure indeed, but not a figure recognized by the National 
Skating Club. 

“Take his skates off ! ” said Mr. Pickwick in a stern voice. 
Mr. Winkle feebly protested. “Take his skates off ! ” repeated 
Mr. Pickwick. Sam Weller obeys (and we can see the twinkle 
in his eye as he does it) in silence. “Lift him up,” says Mr. 
Pickwick. Sam assists him to rise. Mr. Pickwick retires apart, 
and, beckoning to his friend, fixes a searching look upon him 
and utters in a low but distinct and emphatic tone these re- 
markable words: “ You’re a humbug, sir.” 

Unlike Mr. Winkle, I will own up before I am found out, 
and, because I have owned up, I beg you to be lenient to me. 
The subject I have to deal with is, I think, all the more difficult 
because we all have views about it which, while they enable us 
to criticize others with readiness, are, as a rule, sufticiently 
elusive, or in such a state of solution as to warn us against the 
unwisdom of formulating them for public study. I cannot ven- 
ture to hope that I have anything new to offer to you. You 
would rightly mistrust it if I had. I can only plead that, as 
a parent, a public-school master, the head of a college for train- 
ing teachers, and a constant observer in schools of all types, 
I have been chastened in the school of experience. You will, 
perhaps, forgive me if, as an old vicar of mine many years ago 
was once kind enough to say of me, “I have a light hand with 
what is sometimes heavy pastry.” You will, I am sure, sympa- 
thize with me, if, as a teacher speaking to fellow teachers, I 
venture to remember that we were all young once, and that I 
am therefore in my most serious mood when I plead that the 
material with which we have to deal to-day—whether beneath 
a ragged jacket in a slum school or a well-cut coat of black 
Melton in the most select of educational establishments—is 
young also. “Maxima debetur pueris reverentia.” When we 
think of youth, glorious, innocent, full of untold possibilities, is 
there anything finer in the world than the task of shaping it ? 
Is there any sacrifice of thought and energy too great to give to 
so noble an endeavour ? 

At any rate we do not suffer nowadays from want of either 
critics or of literature. Sometimes our appetite is lacking, 
sometimes our digestive powers, but the food is there in plenty : 
books on moral training, discipline, character, &c., are many, and 
the number increases daily. I sometimes wish, in such a multi- 
plicity of counsellors, that we could go back to the old Athenian 
days, find an up-to-date Socrates and a few congenial fellow- 
seekers after truth, and beneath his searching cross-examination 
have our souls stripped bare and truth developed gradually out 
of the exposure of our ignorance. Alas! we know that the 
reporter would be there and a mangled edition of the dialogue 
waiting to face us with our feebleness at the next morning's 
breakfast table. And yet it is safer to-day to talk than to write. 

Any one who writes to-day, be it book or pamphlet or humble 
paper, is proved to be a plagiarist. It has all been said before. 
I must confess myself that, after many an-honest struggle with 
a new volume on educational, method, I have\fournd inspiration 
and refreshment sometimes in the memories of Mark Twain's 
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good little boy and bad little boy, sometimes in such sweetly 
pretty school idylls as “ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” or 
“ Anne ot Green Gables.” I must admit that ‘“Stalky & Co.” 
only irritates and annoys me. 

As practical teachers we are bound to be agreed that discipline 
is the foundation of the school life. The luckless so-called 
teacher who imagines that he can teach while his class is out 
of sympathy and out of hand is living in a fool’s paradise. 
Teaching without discipline is impossible with ordinary boys 
and girls: we might perhaps teach angels without thought of 
of it, but then of course they would, as angels, provide their 
own discipline. A distinction is rightly drawn between govern- 
ment and discipline: government, “ the direct regulation of out- 
ward conduct” ; discipline, “a wider, deeper, subtler power 
training the will and, through this training, developing the 
character of the individual and the school.” 

It is not necessary, I think, in such a paper as this to labour 
for accurate distinctions. The aim and spirit of discipline will 
affect the methods of school government and will spread tar 
more widely than the school premises or the period of school 
life. It is the spirit which giveth life. “Vitae non scholae 
discimus,” the motto of many a classroom, finds its justification 
more in the character of the old boys and girls of a school as 
a whole than in the records of the brilliant successes in public 
examinations of the few. You will remember how Plato in his 
“ Republic ” finds justice in the State to be that principle of 
conduct which lies at the root of all the rest—wisdom, bravery, 
and temperance: the principle, namely, that each citizen should 
do his own work without interfering with others; and when, by 
analogy, he applies these virtues to the individual, justice is 
that inward harmony which enables each part of the soul to 
perform its own proper function without encroaching upon 
others. 

The spirit of discipline seems to me to play just this part in 
school life: it is the tone, the atmosphere, the genius loci, the 
indefinable something whose reality makes, whose non-existence 
leaves unmade, the life of the school. Strong government there 
may be, outward efficiency there may be, but, without a healthy 
inward and spiritual force working among the members of the 
body for unity, harmony, and all the best expression of all 
its powers, no true discipline. 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead man to sovereign power. 


Some of us, I fear, who have to write many testimonials 
every year would have to plead guilty if put on trial for the 
misuse of the phrase “a good disciplinarian.” It often stands 
for a merely forceful person, of the “spare the rod and spoil 
the child” type, securing obedience and order by a rule of 
terror or rigid mechanism. We might salve our consciences by 
calling him “a disciplinarian ” : we are wrong to call. him “a 
good disciplinarian,” for he has compelled obedience, not evoked 
response; he has tyrannized over a weaker nature in an unequal 
contest, not claimed and won co-operation by the stirring of 
the will. 

We sometimes hear to-day laments for the “ good old days.” 
Weare told that the boys of to-day are less orderly, that they are 
too soft, that the canings and swishings of fifty years ago pro- 
duced a sturdier and manlier type. Opinions differ as to the 
conclusions, but it is interesting to note that the complaint itself 
is more than two thousand years old. 


Listen to Aristophanes yearning for the good old style of education, 
in the days when Justice still prevailed over Rhetoric and good morals 
were still in fashion. Then children were seen und not heard: then the 
boys of each hamlet and ward walked in orderly procession to the lyre- 
shool: no overcoats, though it snowed cats and dogs. Then while they 
stood up square—no lounging —the master taught them a fine old 
patriotic souy, like “ Pallas, city-sacker dread,” or ‘‘ A cry that echoes 
a'ar,’ set to a good old-fashioned tune. If any one tried any vulgar 
trills and twiddles and odes where the metre varies, such as Phrunis & 
Co. use nowadays, he got a tremendous thrashing for disrespect to the 
Muses. . . . At meals children were not allowed to grub up the dainties 
or giggle or cross their feet. . . This was the education which 
produced the heroes of Marathon. . . . This taught the boys to avoid 
the Agora, keep away from the Baths, be ashamed at what is disgrace- 
ful, be courteous to elders, honour their parents, be an impersonation of 
modesty.* 


* Freeman’s ‘‘ Schools of Hellas,” page 72. (Macmillan & Co.) 
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If we can trust the evidence at hand the methods of those 
good old days were rigid indeed. Discipline at Sparta was 
strict to the point of brutality. From seven years onward the 
luckless boys were taken from home, organized into packs, 
thrown together into a common life, sparsely clothed and fed, 
worked tremendously hard, and punished severely for the slight- 
est offence. The superintendent in charge of them had special 


attendants called the “Floggers,” and the office was no idle 
one. 


Floggings were exceedingly common at Sparta. Any elder man might 
flog any boy. It was not etiquette for boys to complain in these cases ; 
if they did so they received a recond thrashing. But the triumph of this 
system was the flogging of the epheboi yearly at the altar of Artemis 
Orthia, in substitute for human sacrifice. Entrance for the competition 
was quite voluntary, but competitors seem always to have been forth- 
coming down to Plutarch’s daya. They began by practice of some sort 
in the conntry. The altar was covered with blood ; if the floggers were 
too lenient to some epiebos owing to his beauty and reputation, the 
statue, according to legend, performed a miracle in order to show its 
displeasure. The competitors were often killed on the spot, but they 
never uttered a groan. The winner was called the ‘ altar-victor ”’ 
(Bwuovixns), and an inscription still records such a victory. . . . After 
all, the objects of the Spartan education were not intellectual acuteness 
and the accumulation of knowledge, but discipline, endurance, and vic- 
tory in war. * 


They forestalled hooliganism by providing outlets for the 
natural wildness and lawlessness of the average boy by means 
of foraging parties and secret service. Obedience was enforced 
throughout by iron discipline. “The girls at Sparta were also 
organized in packs: thev took their meals at home, but other- 
wise lived a thoroughly outdoor life. They had to train their 
bodies no less than the boys in order that they might bear 
strong children. ... They took part in contests of strength as 
well as speed.” They were experts at all kinds of athletic pur- 
suits ; they even raced on horseback and they kept up the 
fighting spirit of their Spartan brothers by their songs at the 
festivals when they praised the brave and jeered at the cowards. 
Here is the twentieth century A.D. with a vengeance : advanced 
co-education, ladies’ rifle clubs, and a few extras thrown in. 
Is there anything new under the sun? At the same time, while we 
note what seems to us the brutality of the Greek and especially 
the Spartan methods of discipline, let us be just. The question 
of national existence turned wholly and solely on their power of 
self-defence. The man who could not help to defend his country 
was useless, the man who would not did not exist. 

I say, let us be just. Sparta’s methods may seem coarse and 
rigid, those of Athens in practice lacking in virility for all their 
high ideal, but both, according to their lights, aimed at the 
training of character. Virtue, they held, could be taught, and 
therefore the schoolmaster, whose profession it was to teach. 
was held responsible for results. How very humble we should 
all feel if all the failures of our pupils were put down to us! 

Immense care was taken at Sparta, where they believed as 
we should say in the boarding-school system, to pick men of the 
highest character as paidonomi or superintendents. At Athens 
with a day-school system they were not so particular, and the 
schoolmasters were drawn from an inferior class supplemented 
by the paedagogi—let us say “tutor-companions”—who were 
often worthless slaves. 

Once more, let us be just, and, before we leave this brief and 
very imperfect retrospect of old Greek life, recall very grate- 
fully how much we owe to the influence of Greek thought in 
education: their conviction, e.g., that man was a whole and 
must be trained as a whole. It has taken a long time to con- 
vince us that a national system which trains minds only and 
neglects bodies 1s unworthy of the name of Education. And on 
the other side we still need in many quarters to learn that mere 
excellence in games, as games only, is no excuse for wasted 
talents and opportunities. And if in theory our debt is great, 
so in practice: the prototypes of the boarding-school system, 
of the monitors and prefects, of the scouts’ and lads’ brigades, 
even of the Officers’ Training Corps, are all there. 

It was not a sott age in Greece, nor in Rome some three cen- 
turies later were the schools soft ; Horace has left us the name 
of Orbilius Plagosus, or “the Swisher,’ as a memory of school 
days, and Juvenal knew what it was to flinch from) the rod. 


* “ Schools of Hellas,’ page 28, 
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They were not soft days in early England, nor indeed in Eng- 
land as late as the first half of the nineteenth century. Our 
fathers’ experiences of the big public schools, memoirs of great 
reformers like Arnold and Thring, throw a lurid light across 
the pages of history. Reformers were feeling their way in 
education, but I do not exaggerate when I say that the person 
who felt most was the boy. And yet I have no complaint 
against my old school. I was only “licked” once, and on that 
occasion did not deserve it; but I had fairly earned it many 
times before without payment made, and therefore cannot com- 
plain. 

My first day at school! I shall not easily forget it. I 
had never set foot in any educational establishment before : 
up to that fateful morning I had imbibed all my knowledge at 
my mother’s knee; and Dr. Hessey, on examining me for en- 
trance. had paid my instructress the high compliment of saying 
that I knew my Latin verbs as well as he did. And now at 
last at the ripe age of nine I was to be let loose in a publio 
school, like the proverbial young bear, with all my troubles 
before me. I remember the day well. The Franco-German 
War was raging, but I am convinced that the war itself was 
as nothing in the severity and desperation of the fighting when 
compared with the mimic fight which raged hotly, with brief 
interruptions for work, between the French and German repre- 
sentatives among my schooltellows. 

The old schoolroom used for general assembly was an oblong 
room with three long rows of desks in tiers on either side, made 
of the hardest oak, toughened with the wear of three centuries, 
and bound with iron. At the end of the room near the entrance 
door a gangway was left, making a small but convenient open 
space with a corner on either side ; these corners were regarded 
as the kev of the position of the rival armies, and were held as 
long as physical force and skill prevailed by the French and 
German parties: the two generals who, unlike most generals, 
had to bear the brunt of the hand-to-hand fighting were the son 
of the chief French master, usually regarded, with our youthful 
insular intolerance, as somewhat of a sneak, but now for the 
nonce glorified into a hero, and a fat young German, euphemis- 
tically if somewhat rudely, called “Sausage.” I have a keen 
remembrance of these encounters and, indeed, bear my scars 
to this day; for having, on one glorious morning, held my par- 
ticular corner “vi et armis” as long as I could, I was finally 
ejected and lauded on the bridge of my nose on one of the iron- 
bound desks, a mishap which necessitated a week’s holiday at 
home for structural repairs. 

But “cave,” “cave,” “cave,” sounds from all sides: there 
is a general “sauve qui peut.” and with a wild rush the con- 
tending armies, their rivalries forgot in the presence of a 
common fve, endeavour to find their places, as a trio of masters 
robed in cup and gown and armed with long—very long—canes, 
advances down the room, flicking with the accuracy obtained 
from assiduous practice the soft spot under the back of the 
thigh of the luckless urchin who is making his way along the 
row of not very helpful schoolmates to his place. And when the 
day was tairly started, when we had said our Latin prayers and 
dispersed to our time-honoured but otherwise undistinguished 
classrooms, and had got to work, what then ? 

I cannot stay to tell you how my next-door neighbour in one 
class, anticipating by many years the developments of Nature 
study, always kept animals of sorts in his pockets. Now to-day 
it was a large stag-beetle which, being released, flew wildly all 
over the classroom, or, on the morrow, a snake which, having 
made the round of the room, while we shivering bovs got up on 
the forms with our legs well tucked up, disappeared amid 
breathless excitement into the master’s sitting room adjoining, 
and apparently slept there, undisturbing and undisturbed, until 
recovered later by his anxious owner. To sit next that boy was, 
if not a liberal, at least a stimulating education. 

And vet what times they were! times of wild, uproarious 
delight, times of real hard work (the Athene@um once dignified 
us with a note as the hardest working school in London), times 
occasionally, I can remember, of chill if wholesome fear and 
apprehension. And how it all came back to me when, fourteen 
years later, “a young Oxonian,’ I made my way up the steps 
leading, not to that old schoolroom in the quaint and cramped 
historical building in Suffolk Lane, but to a new and magnificent 
assembly hall in the fine buildings of the new school in Charter- 
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house Square, to take charge of the form assigned to me as the 
last newly appointed master on the stafť of my old school. 

I was not quite a novice in teaching, for when but a boy of 
thirteen, promoted to tailcoats because in the sixth form, I 
had in the holidays coached and passed my first pupil into Win- 
chester, and since that time had always had pupils during the 
school holidays and Varsity vacations; nor had, I think, my own 
school training as monitor and cricket captain been unfruitful 
in teaching the power of command; nor yet had I lived so long 
or become so hard-hearted as to forget or misjudge the nature of 
the ordinary schoolboy and his ways, which are many. But 1 
must admit that each particular hair on my head did stand on 
end with suppressed wrath when, on entering my own class- 
room, that home of industry and decorum as my ambition had 
painted it, I found the goodman who had acted as my locum 
tenens, or, to use a familiar phrase to some, had filled my place 
on supply, removing his possessions to make way for me, while 
a shower of paper darts, almost enough to have veiled the sun 
for the Greeks at Marathon or the English at Crécy, hurtled 
across the debatable ground between the two portions of the 
class on either side ot the master’s desk. It was an awkward 
moment ; while my predecessor remained I was powerless, but 
on his retirement war was at once proclaimed, complete victory 
crowned a short but etfective campaign, terms of peace were 
honourably arranged, and the land had rest many years. 

Such was my introduction to the full responsibilities of the 
teaching profession, and, as I look back over the twenty-eight 
years that have passed since then, I have not a single regret 
that I chose a life which, with all its hard work, its anxieties. 
and disappointments, has very special compensations of its own. 
and gives, if I may say so, fullest scope for a man’s best 
energies and golden opportunities for highest and holiest work. 
It was de la Salle, the founder of the Christian Brothers, who 
said that he believed that St. Paul, if on earth to-day, would 
have been a schoolmaster. 

Pray forgive these personal reminiscences ; you can cap all 
my stories with your own, and that is why I have indulged. 
Boys, possibly even girls, whether we find them in elementary 
or secondary schools, are the same with differences all the world 
over. This thirst for mischief, this restless activity, this bub- 
bling-over of young boyhood, must always be with us. Every 
class of young boys has its Tom Smith, whose nerves are on 
the strain until at last he has successtully planted the pin 
brought on purpose in the fleshy parts of Harry Jones. You 
know quite well that Fred Robinson, if you only give him 
half a chance, will manage to kick his arch-enemy Bob Brown, 
and yet be in his place the incarnation of sweetest innocence—- 
perhaps a little overdone. You would feel that your own ex- 
perience was incomplete if you did not at some time or other 
have under your charge a specimen of the boy, by no means yet 
extinct, who carries in one pocket his knife, string, sweets, and 
odds and ends, and in the other—sometimes even in the same- - 
white mice or other domestic animals, who lead a precarious life 
of wild excitement without fear of dull moments. 

And these are the young hopefuls whom the teacher has to 
train. How is he going to manage it? The “ good old days ” 
are gone. He cannot, if he would, “run amok” with tho 
cane; his fate would be the police court and public failure. 
He cannot expect by the light of Nature to curb this restless 
energy; indeed, he must not desire to do so, for restlessness and 
energy are the motive powers of that wonderful living organism 
which tho teacher has to set going and keep going aright. Anl 
when you sit down to think out your problem, you find it com- 
plicated by the fact that a glance down your class list shows 
you how widely different your pupils are. The measures you 
would adopt to deal with termagants like A., B., and C. are 
not the measures suited tor D., E., and F. A dozen are brim- 
ming with energy, a chance word or slip is with them as a 
spark to gunpowder ; but another half-dozen would hardly be 
stirred if a bomb exploded in the classroom. You would give 
half your kingdom, if you had one. to transfer 10 per cent. of 
A.’s ill regulated activity to D.’s immovable lethargy. Some 
are apparently natural idlers, others natural workers ; some 
absolutely trustworthy, others needing constant vigilance. 
What measures can you take to control and develop for the 
best purposes the powers of)|this dittle cluster of pupils so ex- 
traordinarily different ? That is the problem of discipline. 
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We need to be constantly reminding ourselves in a commercial 
age of the whole purpose of school. We are not there to stuff 
little carpet bags of boys with parcels of History and Arith- 
metic, but to see to the growth of the most delicate and com- 
plex of living creatures. School, that is oyodn, leisure, room 
to grow ; growth of the whole being, body, soul ; the cultiva- 
tion of every power—physical, moral, intellectual, spiritual. 
We are schoolmasters, and, in our schools, to shape character, 
to make the best men and women. 

And the only way to shape character is to have character. 
This is why, with all their faults, so freely advertised by the 
critics, our English public schools have done such good things. 
They have had, as a rule, great men at the head of affairs, who 
have had the genius of attracting and influencing other men of 
power as their colleagues and these have left their impress. 
We do not always hear of these other men—the head master 
looms large in the public eye—but we know that they are 
there and without them the head master’s task would have been 
hopeless. The work of Arnold and Thring was the work of 
men with sincere convictions and great personality : they did 
not secure support for all their views; there were critics and 
to spare who called them faddists, cranks, and doctrinaires. 
But their work stood, and stands to-day because they went down 
to the very root of the matter—their method was aimed not at 
the accidents of education, the Latin, Greek, history, and geo- 
graphy, &c., but at the living thing to be educated. Let me 
seek first the springs of conduct, the essentials of character, the 
heart and will of the pupil, and all these other things shall be 
added unto me of themselves. It is the supreme aim of dis- 
cipline to see that this is done aright. 

Discipline, of course, in practical matters has to secure the 
best work of the scholars by securing the best conditions for 
work. Discipline also embraces punishment for the good of the 
corrected and the warning, not infrequently, of those who, if 
not needing correction at the moment, are very likely to do so 
shortly. But the highest and best work of discipline is to get at 
the forces beneath the surface, to set the powers of heart and 
will to work in the right way, to stir active and loyal response 
to a recognized authority as the right and proper thing, to turn 
obedience into a spontaneous offering, to establish a law of 
liberty, to make service a perfect freedom, to make healthy 
growth not only possible, but, as far as you can, sure and 
certain. 

For this reason first and foremost the high ideal—the “pattern 
in the mount” according to which all things must be made. And 
then, as we turn our eyes earthward, two obvious essentials, 
justice and sympathy. I make no apology for quoting the finest 
tribute ever paid by a schoolboy to his head master: ‘ He 
is a beast, but he is a just beast.” 

Every rule laid down (and if we are wise we shall be always 
trying to reduce their number), every task we set, every punish- 
ment we have to inflict, must be just. Careless orders, thought- 
less punishments, are immoral and wicked. We must weigh all 
orders before giving them and be satisfied that we can and 
will enforce them because they are right. And discipline, to 
be just, must be consistent; we must not chop and change from 
day to day, punishing to-day what we wink at to-morrow ; it is 
a sin against ourselves and against our pupils; irregular, un- 
even, and undependable discipline will produce irregular, un- 
stable, and unreliable boys and girls. 

Again, I would harp on justice with regard to punishment. 
Punishment is never merely retributive; it is deterrent partly, 
but in the main corrective and reformative. Directly it passes 
beyond or loses sight of this aim, it ceases to be punishment. 
it is the primitive vengeance ; and a vindictive teacher had far 
better, and with as decent haste as possible, have the heaviest 
millstone which can be found tied around his neck and be cast 
into the midst of the sea. I was once, for a miserable year, 
under such a man, weak and a bully, spiteful of temper and 
biting of tongue, and, though many years have passed (and I 
confess it with shame), his name recalls at once the feelings of 
horror and hatred which he inspired. 

A vivid sense of justice is one of the finest and truest instincts 
of youth. It is a splendid force in a school which recognizes 
the need and purpose of just punishment and never resents it. 
and yet how foolishly and wickedly vain and careless masters 
tamper with it. Take an instance: A master named Ball enter- 
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ing his classroom one morning close upon the winter holidays, 
found a boy named Harrald singing the Christmas hymns; in a 
waggish moment the master said, sotto voce, ‘‘ Hark the harrald 
angels sing !”’ The boys laughed at the joke as in duty bound. 
Harrald went to his seat whispering something to the boy next 
him as he sat down; there was a laugh, and Harrald, on being 
asked what he had said, owned up to saying, “ Hark the herald 
angels bawl!” He was severely caned. This was obviously 
unjust and did the master in question a lot of harm. The 
retort was rude and foolish, but the master had opened the way 
for it by his own remark, and the infliction of punishment was 
a sign of bad temper, unsportsmanlike, and unjust. 

And punishments, to be corrective, must be not only, like thote 
of the Mikado, adapted to the offence, but—and this is a much 
harder thing—adapted to the offender. Not every sin willingly 
committed is unpardonable, and a boy’s sins—like a young man’s 
—are often peculiarly annoying because the offender does not 
see them as we do; and, if we punish only from our point of view, 
we may be clearly unjust and do grave harm. It is also un- 
wisdom to bring the heavy guns into action too soon: you need 
a reserve of strength for a developed attack. There is no need 
to labour this point ; it 1s accepted beyond question that exces- 
sive and uneven punishments (punishments clearly out of pro- 
portion to the offence, which prove to a boy that his master 
is quite out of touch with him) are valueless as correctives and 
deadly to the character of the child. He cannot trust his 
teacher: he is unfair. The late Sir Joshua Fitch, an honoured 
name in this assembly, deals, I remember, admirably with this 
point in his chapter on discipline, and also condemns most 
rightly the improper use of the vivid sense of shame which boys 
feel so acutely. 

I earnestly trust that some of the old methods I can remem- 
ber, which never regarded the boy at all, have gone long ago 
from our schools: boys with their torn exercises pinned back 
and front upon them and paraded like sandwichmen before their 
fellows ; elder bovs sent down to lower classes to ask a question 
which they had failed to answer. Ridicule and sarcasm, like the 
fool’s cap and the stool of repentance, should go the way of the 
stocks and the pillory. As between master and boy, nothing is 
more cowardly than sarcasm. It is a form of gross bullying. 
The boy cannot reply without rudeness ; he cannot suffer with- 
out resentment : both are bad. 

Not only so, but the habit, if indulged in, degrades the master 
in his boys’ eyes. He is the pattern of mght behaviour, and, 
with the firm determination to maintain order, he cannot be too 
courteous, too considerate, too thoughtful. What he gives in 
treatment he has a right to demand. The conduct and lan- 
guage of a gentleman will go a long way to establish a gentle- 
manly standard among boys. Politeness, firmness, courtesy, and 
quiet strength are not impossible combinations. 

A righteous indignation is a totally different matter. To find 
out that something has gone seriously wrong, that there has been 
shabby conduct, some mean, low, cowardly thing done, some 
wanton mischief, some wretchedly ungenerous act, and to blaze 
out against it then and there may be of the highest value. It 
must only occur now and again; it must never be fictitious or 
the resultant harm is great. But I have known a boy or a class 
stirred, as by nothing else, by what might seem an outburst— 
revealing a horror of anything low and mean—which touched 
them to the quick; for they recognized that the wrath and 
horror were based on grief for them that they could fall so low. 

Again, with regard to methods of discipline, it must not be 
forgotten that “prevention is better than cure.” One of our 
objects in discipline is to secure our scholars against them- 
selves, against wrong uses of activity of mind and body which 
may easily result from want of training. A child, like a puppy, 
has to be taught obedience; a child, like a puppy, has but a very 
elementary sense of right and wrong. The sweet and pleasant 
attracts, the opposite repels. Work is shirked if laborious; 
looseness comes easily if unchecked. Hence in discipline the 
need of activity and vigilance on the teacher’s part. Employ 
your children, keep them busy, be a felt presence and power in 
every part of the room or class. Take all necessary precautions, 
without emphasizing them, to prevent idleness, disorder, dis- 
honesty. In your dealings be sympathetically severe, firm in 
your discipline, but yet not without that milk of human kindness 
which helps us to remember the different_natures of children, 
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their impulsive feelings, and to find out the ways of approach 
to their respect and affection. And in this connexion beware 
of the snare of aiming at popularity. A passing popularity 
gained at the sacrifice of any principle, however small, or by 
any action done merely to please, is gained at a deadly cost. 
The judgment of the young in such matters is singularly 
quick and the popularity-seeker is usually despised. 

There is also a dangerous doctrine (not confined, alas! to the 
novice) that a master is above the law, that he may be un- 
punctual, unmethodical, slovenly of appearance, careless of dig- 
nity, and that this is no concern of the boys. In the close obser- 
vation of years I have found nothing more fatal to the exercise 
of any real authority and influence. The personal example of 
the teacher, in things small or great, is a tremendous force. It 
is not the law which the young obey, but the teacher ; it is not 
the abstract duty which they follow, but the teacher’s life. 

The man who is always a little late, who is hurrying in at 
the last second, who does not know where his books and keys are, 
who has thrown his clothes on anyhow, whose nails are in 
mourning and fingers stained with cigarettes, whose chin is 
bristly if not actually unshaven, is really a criminal. He may 
be a horribly clever man (some think it a mark of genius), but 
he is a bad schoolmaster except as a shocking example, and no 
school staff can rightly afford to keep him. You cannot enforce 
laws of conduct and manners which you do not yourself obey. 

A word must be said upon the power of public opinion as 
affecting discipline: it is immensely strong and overwhelm- 
ingly conservative in our public schools. Boys are terribly 
afraid of being conspicuous by doing or not doing anything 
according to the recognized standard or convention. Here is 
a force in the school community which we want to get hold of 
for the highest purposes. It will destroy lying and cheating, 
it will keep down uncleanness of word and deed. A sound and 
healthy tone means vigour and life in the school, but you will 
never get it without earnest straightforward teaching backed by 
unswerving personal example. Here the intimacy of residence, 
the influence of the school chapel come in. It may happen in 
the case of old traditions that your view comes into conflict 
with inherited ideas. These things die hard, but, in fairness to 
boys, it should be remembered (and our action should be guided 
by the fact) that they can and do understand a clear issue. If 
a thing is wrong and needs altering, the reasons should be clearly 
given and co-operation asked and sought. Boys expect to be 
ruled and never resent rule which is based on justice and 
straightforward treatment. 

I have spoken in general terms and without distinction of 
schools, but I am aware, as many of you must be, of the wide 
difference in the methods and possibilities of the elementary 
and secondary schools. Brought as I am into closest contact 
with the elementary teachers and the schools in which they 
have to work, I know the grave difficulties which they have 
to encounter — e.g., the large classes and therefore often the 
natural recourse tó mechanical methods of control, the power of 
personal influence discounted by the negative or even adverse 
influences of the home, the huge barrack schools with three 
departments in one building, with small bordering playgrounds. 
It is to me a constant source of wonder that with such poor con- 
ditions such excellent work is done ; but no one confesses more 
sadly than the keen head master the almost overwhelming ob- 
stacles in the way of securing a good tone. 

I feel myself that, if I had my way in London and our big 
cities and money was no concern, I would have separate schools 
for boys and girls, and no school larger than three hundred, 
with a decent playground for each ; classes not to exceed thirty 
or thirty-five, the head master to be trusted and a real power 
in the school, less interference from Inspectors of all sorts, and 
bureaucracy reduced to a minimum. [ cannot see how, under 
the present system, we can expect our elementary schools to 
touch character at all. They are unwieldy, personal initiative 
is discounted, the head master is regarded as an underling who 
must take orders from all sorts of officials. Personal influence 
under such conditions is almost an impossibility. 

The secondary schools are, at present, better off. Our great 
public schools retain their freedom, and long may they do so ; 
but with the spread of new municipal secondary schools and the 
subsidizing of many of the old grammar schools, with the power 
of the purse transferred to the keeping of a Local Authority, I 


see already clear signs of grave danger not from sensible 
governing bodies, but from the growing interference of officials 
and so-called Education Committees. 

I am terribly afraid that the present tendency to municipalize 
everything will, as it reaches our schools, rapidly reduce them 
all to a dead level of mediocrity. Beautiful buildings, perhaps, 
generous equipment, liberal staff; but no life, no enthusiasm, 
none of that free and independent spirit of guidance, influence, 
control, inspiration, the very breath of life in a school, the 
source of all true discipline, the secret of growth. The modern 
tendency may produce skilful organizers, men of method, first- 
rate clerkly—I will not say clerical—officials, still called by 
courtesy and from traditional custom head masters, who will 
spend their day in filling in forms, registers, and returns, over- 
hauling stockrooms, waiting on Inspectors; but it will not 
produce head masters—as they should and used to be the ruling 
powers of the place—equal, on their own ground, like Dr. Busby, 
to the King, and setting a stamp of their own, through their own 
personality and that of their chosen colleagues, on the school 
and its alumni, which lasts on through life, and has made the 
public-school boy, in spite of all his faults, a sturdy leader at 
home and abroad in all branches of the world’s work. 

But I am straying from my subject and must draw to a close. 
The discipline of school loses much of its effect on character 
unless a real touch is maintained with the home. I have most 
grateful recollections of the men who were, I know, true friends 
in this way to myself and countless other boys; their visits to 
one’s home and the sense of personal interest so proved were al- 
ways a spur to flagging efforts. Co-operation between parent and 
teacher would do much to strengthen the influence of both; per- 
haps in time it would help to lessen the number of spoilt and 
neglected children. Speaking as a parent myself, I should like 
to warn my fellow parents against the danger of foolish advice 
however well intentioned. Quite recently I came across a pain- 
ful case: A rather highly strung boy was taught by his mother 
that to be caned was a deadly disgrace: it was well meant, but 
fates were adverse; the boy, mixed up with some other boys in 
some morally harmless but punishable scrape, was caned. So 
vivid had been the teaching impressed upon the boy, and so 
powerful the regard for his mother that for a time his whole 
nature was convulsed to the verge of a complete breakdown. 
Teach your boys to speak the truth and shame the devil, but 
do not by overstrained ideas expose them to almost certain 
disaster. 

It will be asked, “Can the power of discipline be taught ? 
Is it not rather an inborn heaven-sent gift?” Like many other 
questions this does not admit of a direct yes or no; rather the 
answer is both yes and no. 

The teacher who means business can and will learn how to. 
avoid obvious mistakes, how to follow fundamental rules, how to. 
observe what has made for success and failure in his attempts. 
I blush to think of my own numberless mistakes from ignorance. 
Every teacher ought to know something of the established 
facts of child life, the signs of fatigue, the avenues of appeal, 
to the inner forces, the all-important stages of growth : without 
this knowledge much mischief may be done through faulty dis- 
cipline. 

We are wanting to-day, as the world has always wanted, men 
especially (for the women put us to shame) who take their job- 
seriously, who are enthusiastic and yet infinitely patient and 
long suffering. 

I see several hundred young candidates for the teaching pro- 
fession every year, and do my utmost to find out, as of the first. 
importance, whether they have had drudgery and trial enough 
in their preliminary experience to test their real bent ; “for,” 
as I tell them plainly, “unless you really like teaching, feel 
that you are drawn to it, and can get inside a boy's waistcoat, 
you had far better go and break stones than break your heart 
as a mere teacher for bread and butter’s sake.” 

I would also add that no man can expect to become a good 
disciplinarian who, in awarding punishment, 1s not prepared to 
punish himself. It is this identification of yourself with the 
class or the individual which has a most powerful effect ; when 
it is seen that poor work or conduct will not be allowed, and that 
in correcting it you spare no sacrifice of your own time and 
leisure, that you mean what you say, and are quictly going to 
have it and see it done, the battle is practically won, It may 
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mean with a troublesome class many sacrifices, but the per- | masters and boys lived together and not merely met during working 


manent result is worth them all. 

My last word, and I fear that I have rambled horribly, shall 
be to impress the value, on occasions, of appeal not only to the 
corporate spirit, but far more to the individual responsibility. 
It is very hard to get boys—or for that matter, men— to 
stand on their own legs; they are “only ones” and they are 
swept away in the mass, and yet every society is made up of 
“only ones.” With the small boys you cannot expect much (it 
would be dangerous to ask it), but with the older boys, your 
monitors and pretects, the need of the assertion of individual 
responsibility can be, and should be, brought home. 

I feel that I have contributed little or nothing to any serious 
investigation of the subject of discipline, I have but thrown 
out some hints based on my own experience, and am more than 
ever sensible of my own ignorance. 

I will conclude by saying that all of us who care for the boy 
as a human being, a living thing, and would gladly help him, 
will echo the words Thring uttered and accept them as the state- 
ment of our aim in discipline. Towards the close of his life, 
to a master’s wife who was speaking of his great work at 
Uppingham, he said: “I do not think much of the work I have 
done, but I should be glad if, when I am gone, some one in the 
other world should touch me on the shoulder and say, ‘Mr. 
Thring, I have been a better man for having known you.’ ” 


Mr. Horman said that he would be disposed to consider the lecturer 
somewhat over-tolerant of the mistakes he had instanced. With regard 
to the contest of wit between the master and the boy, the master should 
rather have applauded the wit and blamed the rudeness, while depre- 
cating the light treatment of a serious topic into which both had been 
Jed. The lecturer had well summed up his theme in the words: 
4‘ Tone, atmosphere, and spirit determine discipline.” He thought 
that to regard discipline as some external thing to be put into a boy 
or a girl from without was a fundamental error. Discipline in the 
ordinary sense could not be taught. The discipline of the moral nature 
and character was in the deed and the fact, not in the thought and the 
creed. The boy should do such things as would bring moral discipline 
jn the act. The problem was rather to get to know the nature of the 
boy and how to bring into the proper place the thing that satisfied 
his nature. Discipline, the thing, must be first; the boy must act well 
and feel the good result of it. Discipline, the idea, would interest him 
later. He (the speak r) was disposed to take exception to the stress laid 
upon the difference between secondary and elementary schools in the 
matter of discipline. Human nature was the same in both—in boys 
and teachers alike: the differences that existed were rather artificial 
thun real, and it was misleading to suggest that the largeness of the 
classes excused the adoption of mechanical methods of keeping order. 
Elementary teachers did influence character, and the true teacher pro- 
duced as good a tone in an elementary as in a secondary school. 

Mr. Wrrrs was unable to agree with Mr. Holman as to discipline in 
the respective classes of schools, since from experience of both he had 
found a difference. It was this consideration which made it impossible 
for the same influence to produce the same tone, atmosphere, and 
“spirit. His own schooldays at a country grammar school had produced 
very little good result, the prevailing spirit being one of unrest and 
slackness of work. Arnold and Thring had great aims, but it ap- 
peared to him that the teachers and the pupils of those days had not 
understood them, or there would not have been so much lack of discipline 
in the classroom with certain teachers. 

Miss Stevens quoted the case of a child of seven with a reputation for 
mischief who, having been punished for an offence she had not com- 
mitted, suffered so much in mind that she ran away from school, and 
still felt that that single injustice had made a greater impression than 
all the righteous correction she ever underwent. She told also how the 
same girl, when older, had indeed done wrong, and on going to her 
teacher to confess and express penitence had been repulsed and treated 
with sarcasm. The effect had been a permanent modification of charac- 
ter in the direction of an undue reserve. It was well that young teachers 
should be warned that penitence, even though somewhat suspect, should 
be met sympathetically and as though it were an honest endeavour to set 
things right. 

Mr. Pass would like to have the lecturer’s views as to the disciplinary 
value of games, which he himself thought did more than almost any- 
thing else to form character, since on the playing fields a boy learned 
solidarity—that he was but a unit in an important whole. He had 
been struck especially by the stress laid on the importance of the master’s 
example. Nothing annoyed boys more than for the master to preach one 
thing and practise another. They disliked ‘‘ pi-jaw’’—an ounce of example 
was worth a ton of precept. The true way to influence boys was to 
show them you were just, really had their interests at heart, entered into 
their lives, and had real sympathy with them in all they did. Such 
sympathy had the fullest scope in the case of boarding schools, where 
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hours only, as was the case in day schools. 

Miss Hastam thought the difference between the two classes of 
schools was owing to some extent to the diverse social conditions. She 
also agreed with the lecturer as to the apathetic and even hostile atmo- 
tphere of the home. Another disadvantage of the elementary school 
was the impossibility of the practice of atfording sympathetic assistance 
to individual pupils in cases of genuine difficulty, and the almost inevit- 
able adoption of a more rigid discipline. She concurred in deprecating 
the multiplying of rules, to which girls’ schools were the more prone. 

Mr. BrooksBaNk was inclined to agree with the second speaker on the 
subject of the difference in conditions of discipline between secondary 
and elementary schools. It was not so much a matter of large classes 
as that a boy, on passing from the elementary to the secondary school, 
was impressed with a greater sense of responsibility. The weak disci- 
pline of the elementary school arose naturally from the different sur- 
roundings and the different reiationship between teacher and pupils. 

The CuatrMan said all were agreed that the great value of the paper 
lay in the lecturer’s personal experiences, which he had made of greater 
value by reducing them to principles. Like Mr. Holman, he (the 
chairman) was opposed to formal training. He had examined it 
scientifically and empirically in his own experience, and in every way it 
failed. It was true, however, that within limits there was a certain 
amount of spread, and this was in direct proportion to the number of 
common elements in the two sets of circumstances. Life was an organic 
whole ; no two cases were entirely different, and so there must be always 
a certain amount. of spread from one kind of training to another. It 
was maintained that at the public school they were taught certain things 
which they could apply in any way in later life. The thing was 
absolutely false. We were told, for instance, that Waterloo was won 
on the playing fields of Eton. On whut fields then, it hud been asked, 
was Colenso lost’ He did not mean to depreciate our public schools, 
which were the pride of England, and were regarded by the intelligent 
foreigner as things to be explained when considering the causes of the 
success of the Anglo-Saxons. He thought ‘ pi-jaw’’ good in modera- 
tion, and related a story showing that people looked for a certain amount 
of it as their right. He agreed with Mr. Holman that with regard to 
elementary schools home influences were fundamental. He would 
rather work in an ordinary elementary school in Scotland with working 
parents possessing a real love of education than in any other kind of 
school. Such parents discountenanced tale-bearing and criticism of the 
school, while they nevertheless took care to inform themeelves of the 
facts in a quiet call on the teacher. A well-to-do parent, on the other 
hand, would often sneer at the sayings and discount the influence of the 
teacher. Human nature was human nature wherever found, but it waa 
true, nevertheless, that under certain conditions elementary schools 
were heavily handicapped. 


Canon Dennis having replied to the several speakers, a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer concluded the proceedings. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by 
our correspondents.—Ep., E.T.] 


INTERCHANGE OF TEACHERS. 
BRITISH SCHOOL TEACHERS AND NEW ZEALAND. 
To the Editor of * The Educational Times.” 

S1r,—The following resolution may be of interest to British 
school teachers :—“ The Hawke’s Bay (New Zealand) Educa- 
tion Board approves the principle of exchange of teachers be- 
tween New Zealand, America, and England, and would favour- 
ably consider an application from any of its teachers for leave 
of absence to enable them to accept temporary employment in 
any of these countries, and would, moreover, endeavour to 
employ a limited number of recommended teachers from these 
countries.” 

Mr. Payson Smith, Superintendent of Public Schools. Maine, 
U.S.A., has given a hopeful reply to above proposal. Teachers 
desiring employment in New Zealand should write first to the 
Chairmen of the various Education Boards of this Dominion, 
as each Board engages its own teachers. There are thirteen 
Boards, governing two thousand public schools. The addresses 
of the Education Boards are: (1) Wellington, (2) Wanganui, 
(3) Auckland, (4) New Plymouth, (5) Westland, (6) Grey, 
(7) North Canterbury, (8) South Canterbury, (9) Otago, 
(10) Nelson, (11) Marlborough, (12) Southland, (13) Hawke's 
Bay. Simply address letter to “The Chairman.” Thanking 
you in anticipation,—I am, Sir, &c., 


48 Nairn Street, Wellington, New Zealand. 
March 16, 1911. 


S. PEARSON. 
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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL. 

A MEETING of the Council was held at the College, Bloomsbury 
Square, on April 29. Present: Rev. Dr. Scott, Vice-President, 
in the chair; Prof. Adams, Prof. Adamson, Mr. Barlet. Mr. 
Baumann, Rev. Canon Bell, Rev. J. B. Blomfield, Mr. E. A. 
Butler, Mr. J. L. Butler, Mr. Hawe, Miss Jebb, Mr. Kelland, 
Rev. R. Lee, Mr. Milne, Dr. Moody, Mr. Pinches, Miss Punnett, 
Mr. Rule, Mr. Rushbrooke, Mr. Starbuck, Mr. Storr, Rev. J. 
Twentyman, and Mr. Vincent. 

Diplomas were granted to the following, who had satisfied 
all the prescribed conditions :—Licentiateship—Mr. E. E. Biss, 
Mr. P. A. Margetts ; Associateship—Mr.8. P. Chinnappa, Miss 
A. A. Clarke, Mr. A. J. Goodland, Mr. E. G. Hales, Mr. 
T. W. K. Hider, Mr. C. W. Howard, and Mr. D. C. Jones. 

The Dean, Mr. E. A. Butler, and Mr. Millar Inglis were 
appointed to represent the College at a Conference on Pensions 
and Superannuation of Teachers in Secondary Schools and in 
Technical Institutes, 

The following were elected members of the College :— 

Mr. W. Vaughan, A.C.P., 1 Dalrymple Street, Aberavon. 
Mr. W. T. Humphries, Leighton Hall School, Carnforth. 

The following were admitted to the privileges of membership 

under Sect. II, cl. 5, of the By-laws :— 
Mr. J. B. Bassford, L.C.P., St. Mary’s College, Harlow. 
Mr. F. E. Winkless, A.C P., 395 Grimsby Road, Cleethorpes. 


Another meeting of the Council was held on May 20. Present: 
Rev. Dr. Scott, Vice-President, in the chair ; Prof. Adams, Dr. 
Armitage Smith, Mr. Bain, Mr. Barlet, Rev. J. O. Bevan, Rev. 
J. B. Blomfield, Mr. Brown, Mr. Charles, Miss Crookshank, 
Miss Dawes, Prof. Dixon, Mr. Eagles, Rev. R. Lee, Mr. Millar 
Inglis, Mr. Pendlebury, Miss Punnett, Mr. Rushbrooke, Dr. 
Sibly, Mr. Starbuck, Mr. Storr, Mr. Vincent, and Mr. Wilson. 

Prof. Adams was appointed to deliver the Autumn course of 
Lectures to Teachers on the Practice of Education. 


Mr. Millar Inglis, one of the representatives of the College |. 


on the Federal Council, presented a report of the proceedings 
at a Conference on Pensions and Superannuation of Teachers in 
Secondary Schools and Technical Institutes, which was held at 
the Drapers’ Hall on May 6 under the presidency of the Right 
Hon. A. H. D. Acland. The report stated that the following 
resolutions had been unanimously adopted :— 

1. That a system of superannuation should be established in 
England and Wales for teachers in schools other than elementary 
and in technical institutions. 

2. That the system be national—i.¢., should permit beneficiaries, 
on passing from the service of one Authority to that of another 
Authority, to carry with them the benefits of their former service. 

3. That the system should be contributory on the part of the 
State, Local Education Authorities, and teachers (beneficiaries). 

4. That the system should operate in all schools other than ele- 
mentary, and in technical institutions receiving grants either from 
the Board of Education or from the Local Education Authorities ; 
also in secondary schools not receiving grants of which the governing 
bodies agree thereto. 

5. That the system should be managed at the cost of the State by 
a Council, to consist of representatives of the State, of the Local 
Education Authorities, of governing bodies, and of teachers in the 
schools and institutions concerned. 

6. That the resolutions of the Conference be communicated to the 
proper authorities. 

7. That the Conference do hereby empower the consenting bodies 
to appoint a committee to confer with the President of the Board 
of Education and the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject 
of the foregoing resolutions, and, if deemed advisable, to summon a 
further meeting of the Conference. 


On the recommendation of Committees, the Council resolved : 

(2) That in future holders of College diplomas applying for ad- 
mission to the privileges of membership should be required to pay 
an annual subscription of half a guinea. 

(ò) That the payment of this subscription should entitle to com- 
plete membership—i.e., that such holders of diplomas, in addition tu 
the privileges they already enjoy, should be entitled to vote at 
anes Meetings and to become candidates for vacant seats on the 

ouncil. 

(c) That the necessary alterations in the By-laws should be sub- 
mitted to the members uf the College at the next General Meeting. 

(d) That the list of examinations qualifying for admission to 
membership of the College should be restricted to the College 


Diploma Examinations and examinations which are accepted an 
exempting from examination iu all the -ubjects required for the 
Associateship of the College except Theory and Practice of Edu- 
cation. 

Mr. E. Foxwell, M.A. Camb., was appointed an additional 
examiner in the subject of English, and Dr. J. D. McClure, 
M.A., Mus.D., was appointed examiner in the Theory of Music, 

The following persons were elected members of the College :— 

Mr. R. F. Cholmeley, M A. Oxon., Owen’s School, Islington. 

Rey. A. A. David, D.D. Oxon., The School House, Rugby. 

Mr. W. Jenkyn Thomas, M.A. Cantab., Hackney Duwns School, 
N.E 

Mr. C. W. Kaye, M.A. Oxon.. The Modern School, Bedford. 

Rev. W. M. M. Sellwood, M.A., T.C.D., Buena Vista, Morecombe- 
lake, Charmouth, Dorset. 

Rev. C. J. Smith, M.A. Cantab., Latymer Upper School, Hammer- 
smith. 

Rev. A. W. Upcott, D.D. Oxon., Christ's Hospita!, West Horsham. 

Mr. W. H. Wagstaff, M.A. Cantab., Central Foundation School, 
E.C. 

Mr. P. Wood, M.A. Edin., The Grammar School, Darlington. 

The following books had been presented to the Library since 
the March meeting of the Council :— 


By Mr. W. CAMPBEIL BRown.—Brown and Johnson's The Home of Man. 

Ky Mr. J. P. A. MARTIN DE ST. OURS.—Giroud’s Cempuin. 

By A. & C. Biack.—Black's Literary Readers, Book V; Melhuish’s English 
History from Original Sources (Earliest Times to 1066); Snape’s Tue British Isles 
(Geographical Diagrams and Land Forms). 

By BLACKIE & SON.—Barter's Pindirne Odes; Martin and Manley’s Educational 
viata Junior Course; Michell’s English-French Unseens; Motley’s William 

e Silent. 

By the CLARENDON Prkss.—Cicero's Somnium Scipionis: Innes’s Scott's Guy 
Mannering, »snd Scott’s Kenilworth; Storr's Scherer’s Etudes Francaises et 
Anglaises. 

Ey W. B. CLIVE.— University Correspondent, Vol. XX, 1910. 

By MACMILLAN & ( 0.—Coeantes's First Book of Geometry ; Fanshawe's Narratives 
from Napier’s History of the Peninsular War; Kingsley’s Hereward the Wake, 
and Westward Ho!; Parr’s North's Translation of Plutarch's Life of Alexander. 

By METHUEN & Co.—RKarnett’s Catiline of Sallust. 

By J. Morray.—Hawke’s British Empire and its History; Poole and Las- 
simonne’s Lectures Scolaires (Wollf’s Guillaume le Tisserand, Souvestre’s Le 
Parchemin du Docteur Maure, Orezy’s Le Mouron Rouge, and Jules Verne’s 
Martin Paz. 

By Rivix@tons. — Florian’s Second French Course; Savory’s Gerstaecker's 
Germelshausen. 

Calendar of the South African School of Mines and Technology. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION. 
MEETING AT THE CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


On Tuesday, May 16, a special conference of representatives 
of London Secondary Schools was held at the City of London 
School, to consider the relations between the London County 
Council and the secondary schools within their area. The chair 
was taken by the Right Hon. Henry Hobhouse, and there was a 
large attendance of members of governing bodies and head 
masters. 

Mr. C. O. Gridley (St. Olave’s, governing body) protested i» 
general terms against the hampering effect of the Council's 
method of dealing with the schools which it professed to aid. 

Mr. W. G. Rushbrooke (St. Olave’s, Head Master) pressed the 
point that many of the schools concerned might be said more 
properly to aid the Council in its educational work than to be 
receiving aid from it. St. Olave’s received a small sum from 
the Council ; but, on the other hand, the Council obtained full 
representation on the governing body, the admission of its 
scholars to all the advantages of a school with a great and estab- 
lished tradition, and by paying £12 a head for those scholars 
secured them an education which cost £25. He further pointed 
out the restrictions which the Council’s new regulations sought 
to impose upon governing bodies by insisting that all vacancies 
on the staff should be advertised and that the salarv offered 
should conform precisely to the Council’s scale. Advertisement 
was not necessarily the best method of obtaining assistant 
masters, and the restriction of the salary to be offered inflicted 
a serious disability upon schools willing and able to engage men 
of high standing and qualifications. 

Tho Rev. C. J. Smith (Latymer Upper School, Head Master) 
complained of the unnecessary duplication of Inspectors and 
the tendency to repress individuality by requiring all schools 
to carry out exactly the same kind of work. In spite of the 
zeal and ability of the Education Officer, the control of a large 
number of schools by one great authority dominated by party 
spirit was inevitably unsuccessful. 

Mr. R. F. Cholmeley (Owen’s School, Head Master) said that 
the financial question lay at the root of the matter.. By making 
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grants the Council acquired control over the management of 
the schools, and it found a natural difficulty in either limiting its 
interference or differentiating between various schools, although 
the variety was attested by the fact that the cost of education 
per head might be as high as £25 or as low as £14. A finance 
committee did not understand that the demand of one school 
might reasonably differ from that of another. What was needed 
was some practical representation to the Council of the evils 
complained of and of such remedies as might be possible. 

Mr. H. S. Powell (Dulwich, governing body), Mr. Sharples 
(Parmiter’s, Head Master), Mrs. Pilcher (Haberdashers’, 
governing body), also spoke. On the motion of Canon Rawns- 
ley, a Sub-Committee was appointed, consisting of Messrs. 
Powell, Rushbrooke, and Cholmeley, to formulate definite state- 
ments and to report to the Association with a view to taking 
further action. 


SUPERANNUATION OF TEACHERS. 


RS 


CONFERENCE ON PENSIONS. 


AN important Conference on the urgent question of super- 
annuation for teachers in secondary and technical schools was 
held at the Drapers’ Hall, on May 6, under the presidency of 
the Right Hon. A. H. Dyke Acland, formerly Vice-President of 
the Committee of Council on Education. Present were three 
representatives from each of the seven Associations on the 
Federal Council, six for Art teachers, and three for Domestic 
Science teachers; and the Teachers’ Guild, the Conference of 
Catholic Colleges, and the Welsh County Schools Association 
also sent representatives. Mr. Acland outlined the history 
of the movement, and declared a pension scheme abso- 
lutely essential to the success of a national system of education. 
The salaries of secondary teachers, he said, were wholly inade- 
quate and almost a scandal. The movement for improved con- 
ditions had his sincere sympathy. The resolutions, which were 
carried unanimously, will be found in our report of the Meeting 
of the College of Preceptors (page 243). 


THE N.U.T. ON SECONDARY-SCHOOL PENSIONS. 

Own the recommendation of their Secondary Schools Commit- 
tee, the Executive of the National Union of Teachers have had 
under consideration the position of teachers engaged in secon- 
dary schools and in other forms of higher educational work 
with regard to superannuation. The present Government 
Superannuation Scheme is not only unsatisfactory from the 
point of view of teachers in public elementary schools, but 
secondary-school teachers are not even allowed to contribute 
or to derive any benefit under the scheme, while there are but 
few secondary schools in which any provision is made by the 
school authorities for retiring allowances for their teachers. 
The following resolution has been adopted :— 

The Executive of the National Union of Teachers deplores the very 
unsatisfactory position in which teachers engaged in higher educational 
work are placed with regard to superannuation, and urges that such 
teachers should be included in all State- or rate-aided schemes for the 
superannuation of teachers. 


At the ennual meeting of the City and Guilds of London Institute at 
the Mercers’ Hall, Lord Halsbury, who presided, said that the most im- 
portant event of the past year was the granting of the supplementary 
charter, which enabled the Institute to co-operate more effectually with 
the Imperial College of Science and the L.C.C. Since the incorporation 
of the Institute in 1880 the growth of our educational institutions had 
brought many changes in the conditions under which the various kinds 
of educational work were carried on. Particularly it was no longer 
possible for any one division of educational work to remain independent 
or to administer its affairs without regard to other divisions. The whole 
of our education was becoming knit together, each part being associated 
with what went before and with what came after in the careers of the 
students. Lord Halsbury added that the design for the new Great Seal 
of Great Britain and Ireland had been placed in the hands of a former 
student of the College, Mr. Gilbert Bayes, who had for some time also 
been a teacher of modelling there. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE SECTION. 


THE British Association will meet this year at Portsmouth 
from August 30 to September 6, under the presidency of Sir 
William Ramsay. The President of the Educational Science 
Section will be the Right Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, Dean of Man- 
chester, sometime Head Master of Harrow. It is proposed, 
among other subjects, to devote a session to the results of 
Psycho-Pedagogical Research with particular reference to the- 
education of defective children. There will be a discussion on: 
Technical and Professional Education under the Admiralty, and: 
also on Dockyard Schools, and on the place of Examinations. 
in Education. The question of the over-lapping between secon— 
dary schools and Universities and other institutions of higher 
education will form the subject of a report from a Committee 
of the Section which has been meeting during the year, and 
the report of the Joint Committee of Educational Societies upon: 
Grammatical Terminology will also be discussed. 

The Secretaries of the Section are Mr. W. D. Eggar (Eton) 
and Mr. Hugh Richardson (Bootham’s School, York). Offers of 
papers on these or other subjects should be made either to 
them or to the Recorder, Mr. J. L. Holland, County Education 
Offices, Northampton. Offers of papers, as a rule, can be accepted 
only from members or intending members or associates of 
the Association. The list of speakers upon the various subjects 
has not yet been settled. 


CONFERENCES FRANÇAISES. 


Soci&£t£é NATIONALE DES PROFESSEURS DE FRANgAIS. 


LE BYRONISME. 
Par L'ABBÉ MARGUERE. 


Us nombreux auditoire dha auras samedi, 29 avril, la 
grande salle des conférences du College of Preceptors, et 
écoutait avec attention et intérêt M. l'Abbé Margueré qui parlait 
de “ Lord Byron.” 

M. le conférencier a parlé de la vie de Lord Byron... . Et, 
maintenant, comment définir le ByronismeP D'un seul mot. 
Individualisme hautain, irréductible, absolu. Nous retrouvons 
ce genre de poésie dans toutes les œuvres de Lord Byron,. 
mais c'est surtout dans “Don Juan” qu iil s'est réfugié dans 
la solitude de son âme et de son génie. L'homme, dira-t-il, 
s'enorgueillit de sa science. Mais que sait-il sinon qu'il lui 
faudra bientôt mourir. Le croit-il puissant? Mais les rois, les 
empereurs ne sont que de‘simples époux pour leurs femmes qui 
les mystifient comme les autres. La vertu? Oh!oh! Ecoutez. 
bien. Qu’est-ce que le monde? Une comédie “a cent actes 
divers ” ; des pantins. des marionnettes qui jouent, au gré de celui 
qui tire la ficelle, qui se croient libres et qui, en réalité, agissent 
sous l'influence de causes déterminantes qui se trouvent en 
dehors d’eux, et leur font croire que tout va pour le mieux, dans 
le meilleur des mondes. Au fond, la doctrine byronienne est le 
scepticisme, doute et souffrance. Maladie du siècle, a dit Taine, 
dont la plus noble victime a été Lord Byron. On pourrait dire 
comme dans La Fontaine: 

“Tous ne mourraient pas, mais tous étaient frappés.” 

Et, en effet, tous nous souffrons plus ou moins, ou avons souffert, 
de cette maladie qui a rempli le siècle qui vient de finir et dont. 
nous recueillons les derniers échos. Comme nos péres nous sommes. 
enclins à la tristesse, a la révolte. Comme eux nous écoutons. 
notre propre cœur qui, tout bas, repète les mêmes cris de nos 
ancétres de 1850. Quelle peut, donc, bien étre la raison de cette 
maladie si générale. Ecoutez Lamennais : “ Savez-vous pourquoi 
l'homme est la créature la plus souffrante? C'est qu'il a un 
pied dans le fini et un autre dans l'infini, et qu'il est écartelé non 
pas à quartre chevaux, comme dans les temps horribles, mais à 
deux mondes.” Tel fut le supplice de Byron. 

Byron s'ennuie, et il crée des héros qui s'’ennuient. 

Dans le “ Giaour,” son héros dit qu'il n'y a rien de comparable 
“au désert d'un cœur inoccupé.” “Childe Harold s'appelle le 
citoyen ennuyé du monde.” 

Que ce soit, Harold, Manfred, Lara, le Corsaire, sous ces 
différents noms on retrouve le même personnage, celui qui dans 
son Juan parle ainsi de lui-même : “ Dans ma jeunesse, j écrivais 

(Continued on page 246.) 
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READY IN JULY. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By C. R. L. FLETCHER and RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 256, with 11 Coloured and 12 Black and White 
Illustrations by H. FORD, and 7 Maps. 1s. 8d. 


This book contains many new and original poems by Mr. Rudyard Kipling bear- 
ing on the various periods of history. 


THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY. Adapted by W. H. 
and F. G. FowLER from the ‘‘ Oxford Dictionary.’ Crown 8vo, 
1056 pages, 88. 6d. net. In quarter pigskin, 5s. net ; half morocco, 
6s. net. [Shortly. 


THE OXFORD GEOGRAPHIES. 


Edited by A. J. HERBERTSON. With numerous Maps and Diagrams. 


AUSTRALIA: In its Physiographic and Economic Aspects. By 
G. TAYLOR. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


A GEOGRAPHY OF IRELAND. By C. J. R. HOWARTH. 
Crown 8vo, with 47 Maps and Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHIES. By F. D. HERBERT- 
son. Illustrated. Vol. I, A First Physiography, 10d. Vol. II, In 
and About our Islands, 1s. Vol. III, Europe, 1s. Vol. IV, Asia, 
ls. 6d. Vol. VII, British Isles, Second Edition, 1s. 9d. Other 
vols. in preparation. 


THE OXFORD WALL MAPS. 


Edited by A. J. HERBERTSON. 
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All the Maps are 60 by 40 or 40 by 60, except those of Asia, which are 60 by 60. 


SCHOOL ECONOMIC ATLAS. ByJ.G. BaRTHOLoMEW. With 
Introduction by L. W. Lype. With over 180 Coloured Diagrams 
and Maps. In cloth boards or limp cloth, 28. 6d. net. 


ETUDES FRANÇAISES ET ANGLAISES. By E. SCHERER. 
Edited by F. Storr. Extra fcap. 8vo, 28. 6d. net (Oxford Higher 
French Series.) 
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W. Peacock. Fourth Impression. From 1s. net. With Notes 
by C. B. WHEELER. 2s. 6d. 
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DENT’S 


MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


SOME NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


FRENCH. 


DENT’S FRENCH PRIMER. By W. E. LLEWELLYN, 
B.A., B.Sc., Modern Language Master, Roan School for 
Boys, Greenwich, S.E. In Two Parts, price 6d. each. 

Part I.—Phonetic Text. 
Part II.—Transition and Conventional Spelling. 
This primer is designed as a very easy introduction to the “ First 

French Book.” by S. ALGE and WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A. It is care- 


fully graduated, and the numerous illustrations render the meaning of the 
words quite obvious. 


TONY ET SA SŒUR EN FRANCE. Récit de Voyage 
avec Notes et Appendices sur les gens et les Choses. By J. 
DunaMEL, M.A., sometime French Master in Harrow School. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii+ 212. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


“ This is an excellent book on French hfe, most readable and enjoyable. 
e o o Avery suitable work for senior classes,’’— Education. 


TWO NEW FRENOH READERS BY MISS JETTA WOLFF. 


POUR LA PATRIE, et Autres Contes d’Enfants. By Jerra 
S. Woirr. Extra fcap. 8vo, pp. viii+ 136. Price ls. 4d. 


“For an ‘author’ for young students we do not know anything so 
delightful and so entirely free from weariness.’’—Schvol master. 


WHOMME VERT, et Autres Contes le Fées. By Jerra S. 
Wo1rr. Extra fcap. 8vo, pp. viii+ 148. Price ls. 4d. 


TABLEAUX MOUVANTS. By Miss Liman C. Prva. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. Price 1s. 4d. 


Important sections of the French Vocabulary are here given in the form 
of bright and animated scenes, The k affords valuable aid in extending 
the vocabulary and adding life and interest to the French lesson. 


SHORT FRENCH READERS. Six New Volumes Now 
ready. 
Second Year Readers. Limp cloth, 4d. each vol. 
La Mule du Pape (and other Stories), Edited by T. H. BURBIDGE, 
M.A., Durham School. 
Lee Quatorze Sainte. Edited by Rev. W. O. BRIGSTOCKE, M.A., 
Berkhamsted School. 
Third Year Readers. Limp cloth, 4d. each vol. 
WAffaire dese Contrebandiers. Edited by H. M. O’Grapy, 
Goldsmiths’ College, University of London. 
Le Trésor du Vieux Selgneur. Edited by Miss VIOLET STORK. 
Queen's College School, 
Fourth Year Readers. Limp cloth, 6d. each vol. 
Mémoires du Général Marbot. Edited by P. L. Rawgs, 
B.A., Berkhamsted School, 


Le Bienvenu. Edited by Rev. W. O. BEIGSTOCKE, M.A., Berk- 
hamsted School. 


ENGLISH. 


ENGLISH SOUNDS. A Book for English Boys and Girls. 
By Water Rirrmann, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. iv+60. 
Price 1s. 

The essential facts about the sounds of English speech are here stated 


in language simple eN for a child of ten, but the book will also be read 
with interest and protit by older pupils. 


“PHONETICS. 


In active preparation. 
A SET OF SOUND CHARTS, showing Tongue and Lip 
Positions, &c. Designed and arranged by D. Jones, M.A., 
and F. Rauscn. Complete in a set of 9 Charts. 


They are particularly clear, and will prove most useful for the purpose 
of phonetic instruction. 


A detailed and illustrated Prospectus is being prepared, and will be 
sent, post free when ready, upon application to the Publishers, 


Please write for Dent's Catalogue of New and Forthcoming 
Educational Works. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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parce que mon àme était. pleine, et maintenant parce que je sens 
que l'ennui la gagne. ; 

Que restera-t-il de l’ueuvre byronienne? Je dirais volontiers 
apres d'autres: Une centaine de pages illustres destinées à vivre 
autant que la pensée humaine. 

Quand a "homme, le souvenir d'une ime noble et généreuse, 
malade, propre artisan de ses maux, mais noble jusque dans 
ses pires égarements et qui a racheté les erreurs de sa vie par la 
beauté de sa fin. 


RHVIBWS. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 


Principles of Education. By Frederick Elmer Bolton, Ph.D., 
Director of the School of Education in the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. (12s. 6d. net. Fisher Unwin.) 

This formidable volume of 790 large pages covers the whole 
ground of educational theorv. It is evidently the life work of its 
author, and bears unmistakable evidence of having been origin- 
ally used in the form of lectures. Its special merit is its com- 
prehensiveness. It really includes all that the greediest student 
of education could demand. It settles once for all the problem 
of what book to prescribe for a beginner in education who 
wants to acquire a fairly thorough mastery of his subject. 
If the student can afford twelve and sixpence he can have within 
the boards of one book what he must otherwise seek out in many 
different books, and certainly at a greater ultimate cost in 
money, to say nothing of time and trouble. 

Dr. Bolton lays himself out to be plain and straightforward 
and informal. He is eminently clear and readable, very un- 
pretentious, and very thorough. The defects of the book are 
correlated to its size. In such a volume there is an almost 
inevitable danger of repetition, and Dr. Bolton cannot be said 
to have escaped it. Education may be approached from so many 
sides, and has so many interests interwoven into each other, 
that it is impossible to fix upon one straight road and follow 
that. It is difficult, however, to understand on what precise 
principle the book has been planned. The reviewer can discover | ° 
no one underlving general principle on which the classification 
of the twenty-eight chapters has been based. The book cannot 
be said to be well or ganized, Had Dr. Bolton started with one 
particular theory that he thought of more importance than all 
the rest, he would no doubt have superimposed on his super- 
abundant material a more or less artificial homoveneitv. But 
he is too practical and sensible for such a course. He takes 
too sane a view of the whole field to allow one set of elements to 
usurp the chief place. The important thing for the student is 
that the matter is all there, and by a skilful use ot the index 
can be applied by either student or teacher in the most effective 
way for any particular occasion. Indeed, in a text-book the 
repetition and the oecasional trying back that we find in this 
volume cannot. be regarded as entirely defects. There are cer- 
tain advantages of approaching the same subject from different 
standpoints at different times. Further, Dr. Bolton wisely 
seeks to lay down only general principles. Ie docs not propose 
to give his readers spoon-meat. He supplies the material, the 
reader must. make the application for himself. He tells us that 
“the one who is seeking recipes for doing specific things will 
seek here in vain.” 

In such a vast book it is almost impossible to avoid a cer- 
tain amount of at least apparent contradiction. In dealing with 
formal training, for example, Dr. Bolton accepts the orthodox 
view, that is, the negation of the principle ; and yet he exhorts 
us to train our memories. He calls memory sometimes a power, 
sometimes a conservation, sometimes a record. But all that this 
amounts to is that he yields to the almost imperative demands 
of the faculty theory as a method of exposition. Even those 
who most oppose this theory are being continually seduced into 
using it as an expository expedient. In the very act of denoun- 
cing the faculty psychology a writer will speak of faculties. 
Less pardonable, however, is Dr. Bolton’s neglect to bring the 
formal discipline doctrine up to date by discussing the results 
obtained by such writers as Judd, Pillsbury, and our own Mr. 
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Winch, not to speak of such writers as Dr. Lewis, whose work 
cannot be expected vet to have crossed the Atlantic. It is worth 
noting that Heck’s “ Mental Discipline and Educational 
Values ” has now gone into a second edition. Dr. Bolton hardly 
holds the balance true between heredity and environment. This 
comes out strongly in his treatment of “the so-called Juke 
family ” in contrast with the Jonathan Edwards family. En- 
vironment is certainly an insufficient explanation of the whole 
of the difference, but our author gives heredity more than its 
fair share in producing the results. The very fact that we have 
to invent the term “social heredity” should keep us on our guard. 
Good enough as an epigram, the following sentence demands 
at least a little more justification than the bare assertion : 
“Whether one makes locks or picks them is much influenced 
by one’s environment. but the capacity to do either is a matter 
of native endowment.” Occasionally Dr. Bolton allows himself 
to make a careless statement. “ Ask a child which he would 
prefer, a stick of candy to-day or ten sticks to-morrow, and 
he will invariably choose the one to-day.” Everything depends 
on the temperament and the age of the child. In an ordinary 
book such a statement might pass as a general statement, but 
in a work on education, and in a connexion where conclusions 
are to be drawn, it is hardly permissible. Now and then. too. Dr. 
Bolton uses terms in a somewhat loose way. Objection need not 
be raised to some of his words that sound peculiar and even 
unintelligible to an Enghshman—“ sitting on the bleachers,” 
“even though he [the child] is ultra-independent on the dia- 
mond or the gridiron and among his fellows.” But when he 
writes “the most willing attention—i.e., the most voluntary 
attention—is a direct outgrowth of interest,” he is using terms 
in a way that is apt to cause real confusion to those accustomed 
to the ordinary nomenclature. 

A special word of praise is due to the illustrations, whether 
verbal or graphic. They all have the supreme recommendation 
that they illustrate. They are not introduced for the sake of 
effect. This, indeed, is one of the main merits of the book. 
When a thing is to be illustrated the reader is not referred to 
another book, the illustration is provided on the spot. For 
example, test types are not referred to by the compositors’ 
names—unintelligible to the great mass of readers—but are 
given as specimens on the page (293-296). The book, in the 
words of the estate agents, “© stands in its own grounds.” Its 
nature may be best understood by contrasting it with such a 
book as Dr. W. J. Tavlor’s “A Syllabus of the “History of Edu- 
cation.” In it we tind the bones of the subject, the flesh 
and blood have to be provided by the student himself or by 
the teacher. In Dr. Bolton’s work we have the rounded whole 
of the complete body. If the book attains the success it 
deserves, it may be worth the author’s while to bring out a 
syllabus after the pattern of Taylor’s little volume. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


French Secondary Schools. An Account of the Origin, Develop- 
ment, and Present Organization of Secondary Education 
in France. By F. E. Farrington, Ph.D. (7s. 6d. net. 
Longmans.) 

This book was written in 1909, when Dr. Farrington was 
Associate Professor of Education in the University of Texas. 
Since then Dr. Farrington has been appointed to a post as inter- 
esting as it is um@ue—the Professorship of Comparative Educa- 
tion. It is thus Dr. Farrington’s specialistic work to make 
himself familiar with national systems of education, and to no 
country has he more conscientiously and industriously devoted 
himself than to France. 


The material presented in the book [Dr. Farrington himself telle us] 
wus gathered during a year’s stay in Paris, partly through culling over 
a mass of miscellancous documents and other printed matter (for the 
French have no complete account of their own xecondary-school system 
that might have served as a point of departure), but largely through 
first-hand contact with the schools themselves—personal interviews with 
head masters and censors, Visits to classrooms in Paris and in the pro- 
vincial /ycees and colleges, and numerous conversations both in and out of 
school with educational workers of all grades that were in closest touch 
with the secondary-schvol conditions in France to-day. 


The result, of course, is a very matterful book, full of direct. 
information, and with all the readiness to discuss “trends ” so 
(Continiwed on! page 248)) 
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characteristic of the American professor of education. The 
book, naturally, is written from an American point of view, but 
English secondary education is now more on the alert than it 
was twenty, or even ten, years ago, and has far more points of 
contact with both France and America than it has hitherto had. 
Dr. Farrington notes that vocational training is less clearly 
defined in France than in Germany or in the United States. 
The French schools have not taken kindly to manual work ; 
their line is rather that of the “idea thinkers.” The French 
secondary schools recruit the professional classes, and themselves 
draw from only a relatively small proportion of the total popu- 
lation. The boarding schools for these pupils receive subsidiza- 
tion from the State. The chief aim of the French secondary 
schools is scholarship; a development proposed for the indi- 
vidual not for his own advancement, but for the national good. 
Dr. Farrington considers the French school very successful in 
thus selecting the most promising individuals, from whom it 
can, and does, train its future leaders. One of the features of 
the latest types of French schools is the interest in athletics and 
organized sport. Still, French students and boys have not yet 
gained (Dr. Farrington thinks) that spontaneous participation in 
athletics and self-initiative in games characteristic of the English 
and the Americans. 

Dr. Farrington has described with the fullest details the 
French secondary schools for boys and for girls. Co-education 
is not favoured in France. He deals with the programme of 
studies, French and the classics, modern languages, history and 
geography, mathematics, and science. The present situation, 
says Dr. Farrington, gives a boy “ six years of Latin and four of 
Greek, with an optional year of work in the philosophy form.” 
But besides the curriculum Dr. Farrington gives a thorough 
insight into the administrative aspects of French schools. He 
fully describes the public schools for girls and the higher normal 
schools and the training of teachers. In addition he provides 
the best short sketch (some eighty-four pages) of the history of 
French education that we have seen written in English. He 
takes us back to the First Revival of Learning of 781 A.D. to the 
Second Revival of Abelard in the twelfth century. Then he 
proceeds to the stage of fifteenth-century Renascence in France 
on to the French Revolution in 1789. Finally, he deals with 
the progress of the nineteenth century. A series of interesting 
epee follow the text, dealing with such diverse topics as 
the following: a copy of the Master of Arts Diploma in 1511; 
the curriculum of the colleges of the University of Paris in the 
statutes of 1600; the curriculum of the Jesuits in their “ Ratio 
Studiorum,” 1599; comparative daily programmes in 1769 and 
1874; occupations of parents of scholarship holders appointed in 
1906-7 ; menu in the Lycée Lakanal, Sceaux; programme of the 
examination for the Certificate for Teaching in Girls’ Secondary 
Schools, &c. Finally, completing a very thorough and inter- 
esting book, is an excellent bibliography, for which not only 


English readers, but also French students of education, will be 
grateful. 


THE EDUCATIONAL FUNCTIONS OF GEOMETRY. 


The Functions of Geometry as a Subject of Education. 
G. St. L. Carson. (6d. Tonbridge Free Press, Limited.) 
Brief as is this pamphlet, it deals with a subject of far 

too great, far too serious an importance to allow of its being 

dismissed in a few lines. Looking back through the last decade, 
in the course of which the methods of teaching geometry and 
mathematics generally have been so much discussed, the author 
contends that as yet but little real reform has been effected ; 
and the object of his stimulating and most interesting booklet 
is to investigate the main issues of the question and to indicate 
what appear to him to be the lines along which reform should 
travel. He argues rightly that the matter is one affecting not 
only the teacher but also the parent and the pupil, and he 
therefore endeavours to present it in general rather than in 
technical terms. His first questions are fundamental, namely, 
“Is it vitally necessary—or, if not, is it highly desirable—that. 
boys as a whole should learn geometry ?” Assuming that both 
these queries can be answered in the negative, then, as a natural 
consequence, geometry must cease to form part of an ordinary 
school curriculum. But, fortunately, both cannot be so answered, 
und the writer, whilst admitting that the study of the subject is 
not an absolute necessity—for logic acquired in after years offers 


By 


a possible substitute—maintains that the training implied by alf 
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working bibliography will be found of inestimable value to students, 


GENERAL HISTORY. 


By P. V. N. MYERS. 
794 pages. Price 7s. 6d. 


A complete outline in one volume of the World’s History from that of the 
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160 Illustrations. 
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LIFE IN THE ROMAN WORLD OF NERO AND ST. PAUL. By 
Professor T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D., Hon. Litt.D., Author of “ Life in Ancient 
Athens,” &c. With Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

ACCIDENTS OF AN ANTIQUARY’S LIFE. 
With 40 Mlustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
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GARDINER, M.A. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

4 GRAMMAR OF GREEK ART. By PERCY GARDNER. With Illustra- 
tions. Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

A HANDBOOK OF GREFK SCULPTURE. By ERNEST ARTHUR 
GARDNER. New Edition, with Appendix, Extra crown 8vo. Parts land II, 
5s. each. Complete in One Vol., 10s. 

ANCIENT ATHENS. By ERN EST ARTHUR GARDNER. With numerous 
Illustrations, Plans, and Maps. 8vo, gilt top, 21s. net. 

LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS: The Social and Public Life of a Classical 
eae a from day today. By T. G. TucKER. Illustrated. Extra crown 

va, 5s 

A COMPANION TO SCHOOL CLASSIOCS. By JameEs Gow. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 

RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREROE. 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 
SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. An Essay on the Practice and Theory of 
Ancient Greek Education from 6C0 to 300 B.c. By the late KENNETH J. 
FREEMAN, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited by M. J. 
RENDALL, with the assistance of Dr. Sanpys, Dr. HENRY JACKSON, 
E. D. A. ‘MorsHEAD, and others. Illustrated from Greek Vases. Third 

Impression. 8vo, 4s. net. 

SOCIAL LIPE AT ROME IN THE AGE OF CICERO. By 
W. WARDE FOWLER. With Map and Plans. 8vo, 10s. net. 

HISTORY OF ROME. By Dr. MommMsen. Abridged. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
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THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND 
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and Arranged by F. T. PALGRAVE. The First and Second Series complete 
in One Vol. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net; India Paper, 5s. net. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH PROSODY FROM THE TWELFTH 
CBNTURY TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Prof. GEORGE SAINTS- 
Bory, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt. Three Vols. 8vo. Vol. I.—From the Origins to 
Spenser, 10s. net. "Vol. II.—From Shakespeare to Crabbe, 15s. net. Vol. 
III.—From Blake to Mr. Swinburne, 15s. net. 

SHAKESPBARE’S ROMAN PLAYS AND THEIR BAOK- 
GROUND. By Prof. M. W. MacCaLLUYM, M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 10s. net. 


OXFORD LEOTURES OW POETRY. By A. C. BRADLEY. 8vo, 10s. net. 


ENGLISH PROSE SELEOTIONS. With Critical Introductions by 
Various Writers, and General Introductions to each Period. Edited by Sir 
Henry Craik. In Five Vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. I.—14th to 16th Century, 
7s. 6d. Vol. II.—16th Century to Restoration, 7s. 6d. Vol. III.—17th Cen- 
tury, 7s.6d. Vol. IV.—18th Century, 7s. 6d. Vol. V.—19th Century, 8s. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By G. 
SAINTSBURY. Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 
AINGER. Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 

THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAME. Newly arranged with Addi- 
tions. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the late ALFRED AINGER. 
Two Vols. Globe 8vo, 8s. net. 

THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. By FREDERIC HARRISON. Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 


THE MPANTHG OF HISTORY. By FREDERIC HARRISON. Globe 8vo, 
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THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. By Lord AVEBURY. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE USE OF LIPE. By Lord AVEBURY. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE SOCBNERY OF ENGLAND, AND THE CAUSES TO 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN DRYDEN. Edited, with a 
Memoir, Revised Texts, and Notes, by W. D. CHRISTIE. 

THE DIARY OF JOHN BVELYN. With Introduction and Notes by 
AusTIN Donson 

THE MISCELLAWBOUS WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
With Biographical Introduction by Prof. Masson, 
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course of study in either of the two subjects is afforded with 
great advantage by the former. Geometry is therefore “ highly 
desirable ” from the educational point of view. To be in a 
position to make this assertion is truly valuable, but for any 
practical results to be forthcoming a further question must be 
satisfactorily answered, namely, ‘‘ What is it that gives to geo- 
metry its importance?” Again, a full and convincing reply 
is ready, for we are reminded that a training in geometry is 
specially adapted (1) to endow the student with the power to 
perform a series of mental processes which are of universal 
application, and (2) to be a means of effecting for the intellect 
what a feeling for form and colour on the one hand, and for the 
beauty of religion on the other, achieve for the artistic and 
moral sides of our nature respectively. The value to the voung 
of a training in geometry cannot be estimated by the extent to 
which those possessed of it are likely to be able, in subsequent 
years, to make direct application of the details of the science ; 
it is because the mental discipline builds up powerful intellec- 
tual machinery that it is invaluable to men as a whole. Having 
now established the desirability of geometry for all boys and 
girls, the author proceeds to divide into three sections the school 
course in the subject, carefully defining, as he conceives it, 
the nature of the instruction suitable for each. The first stage 
is to see the development of the power of imagination and the 
insensible assimilation of ideas as to diverse general methods 
of reasoning. The author’s remarks touching the relative value 
of text-books and oral teaching in the case of junior pupils are 
very valuable, and his advice as to the type of problem best 
calculated to cultivate the mathematical imagination and to 
create and foster interest in the study of geometry is excellent. 
The second period is that to be dedicated to a training in formal 
reasoning, given a basis of known facts. With respect to the 
writer’s views, expressed at this stage in his work, it appears 
expedient to urge some caution. He is probably wise in plead- 
ing that it may be baneful to discourage “intuitions.” By all 
means let the teacher confirm accurate inferences arrived at 
intuitively, but let him be careful to insist on the fact that they 
are, in general, capable of demonstration ; for there exists a 
weighty argument in favour of educating the boy or girl to 
look on geometry as a science of unimpeachable accuracy which 
exacts a reason for every assertion, and refuses to accept as 
true what merely appears to be true: the training implied is 
one destined to prove of the highest value in later years, when 
hastily drawn conclusions too often lead to disastrous conse- 
quences. In the ideal training the third period should see the 
pupil learning how to prosecute original research. We are glad 
to find Mr. Carson dwelling on the importance of cultivating 
the power of exact expression and on the opportunities which 
geometry affords in this direction. It is not, as he truly states, 
sufficient to perform a piece of work with accuracy ; the steps 
in the construction need to be exactly described and clearly and 
fully justified. To slovenliness of expression there is but too 
often a background of incomplete thought and of rash con- 
clusions. The author next discusses the reason why Euclid’s 
“ Elements” may be said to have fallen short as a general 
text-book ; and, finally, he considers how far advance has been 
made towards better teaching in the past few years. His ver- 
dict is that, whilst the subject of geometry under the modified 
conditions is better understood than hitherto, still, up to the 
present moment, reformers in our schools have, on the whole, 
tailed to break away more than in name from the old system of 
treatment. We end as we began by saying that Mr. Carson’s 
pamphlet provides most instructive and, moreover, most inter- 
esting reading. 


The Plays of Thomas Love Peacock. Published for the first time. Edited 
by A. B. Young, M.A., Ph.D. (David Nutt.) 

Very few students, probably, were aware that Peacock wrote any 
plays. Dr. Young has unearthed three in the British Museum, and 
regards them as ‘‘ thoroughly characteristic of their author both as 
regards style and subject-matter.” They are: ‘‘ The Dilettanti,’’ two 
acts in prose: ‘‘The Circle of Loda,’’ two acts in blank verse; and 
‘¢ The Three Doctors,” a musical farce of two acts in prose and verse. 
Occasional songs are interspersed in each play. These hitherto unpub- 
lished works, while noteworthy in themselves, are also interesting as 
presenting their author in a new light. They satirize the crazes and 
fads of the time with much humour. The volume is small and handy, 
and very neatly got up. 
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What have the Greeks done for Modern Civilization? The Lowell Lectures 
of 1908-09. By John Pentland Mahaffy, C.V.O., D.C.L. Oxon., &c., 
of Trinity College, Dublin. (10a. 6d. net. Putnam.) 

Dr. Mahaffy has spent a long and arduous life with the old Greeks, 
‘‘ ever probing and seeking for deeper and better knowledge of their vast 
legacy to mankind,” and in these lectures he sets forth eloquently and 
enthusiastically the substance of his findings, much of which he had 
previously expounded in many charming volumes. He sketches the 
penetration of English poetry by the poetry of Greece, epic, lyric, and 
idyllic, and dwells on English renderings of the Greek masterpieces. 
“ From Homer to the Anthology, you can find great poems and splendid 
fragments that will exalt you into the higher world reserved for those 
that can lay aside material cares: there you will enlarge the wealth of 
your souls.” He reviews the art of the prose writers — historians, 
orators, novelists, &c. ‘* The laws of prose composition as devised and 
perfected by Isocrates are the most noble and complete ever put into 
practice by any living man, and . . . the general principles he expounded 
have been applied by many writers and in many languages,’’ notably by 
Cicero and Milton. He then turns to architecture and sculpture, paint- 
ing and music, And Science? Not only grammar and logic, mathe- 
matics and medicine ; but, ‘as regards thinking, the Greeks were as 
Rupreme in science as in other departments, and, though they did not 
discover the powers of steam or electricity, they nevertheless carried out 
in mechanics works that no modern builder, with all his vaunted control 
of Nature, has yet equalled.’ Then ‘there is no department of Greek 
life where we feel its modernness more intensely than when we come to 
consider political and social philosophy ” ; but Prof. Mahaffy is on less 
familiar ground when he suggests large claims for Roman legal borrow- 
ing from Greece. The final chapter deals with Greek philosophy and 
theology. The volume naturally presupposes a considerable amount of 
knowledge, but the style is popular and attractive. In spite of frequent 
doubt or disagreement, the reader may learn much, and part with the 
author in a very grateful mood. His strenuous plea for Greek is per- 
fectly right in the abstract : the application of it, however, raises prac- 
tical difficulties which he does not stay to consider. 

‘‘ Cambridge Historical Essays,’’ No. 18.-—Zhe Imperial Civil Service of 
Rome. By H. Mattingly, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. (48. Cambridge University Press.) 

This is a Thirlwall Prize Essay, presenting a clear view of the growth 
and development of an Imperial Civil Service at Rome in the first two 
centuries of the Christian era. The financial system of the Republic 
broke down before the problems raised by foreign conquest, and Augus- 
tus had to face the task of reorganization and reconstruction. Mr. 
Mattingly takes a general survey, and then discusses one branch of it, 
the procuratores provinciarum, in more detail, on the basis of such literary 
and epigraphical materials as are available, and with command of the 
modern literature on the subject, which is mainly German. Pelham, we 
think, is the only English writer cited ; we miss reference to Mr. W. T. 
Arnold’s ‘‘ Roman Provincial Administration,” which is still a very 
valuable monograph to English students. The inquiry is complicated 
and difficult, but very interesting and instructive. It brings into dis- 
tinctive prominence the remarkably high standard of Roman provincial 
administration under the Empire. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Preparatory Arithmetic. By F.C. Boon. (ls. Mills & Boon.) 

The book is designed for class purposes, and provides, in connexion with 
the various elementary processes of the subject, a large quantity of mate- 
rial suitable for practice both in mental and written work. Teachers will 
find also numerous hints as to useful and concise methods. They them- 
selves are, however, expected to furnish in every case the full treatment. 
necessary for the pupils. The exercises fall into three main classes— 
(1) those that admit of ready mental solution and enable the pupil to 
bend all his attention to the task of grasping the principle involved ; 
(2) those that call for written work, but are merely of average dif- 
ficulty ; (3) those that form a collection of harder problems and afford 
scope for some display of skill and ingenuity. The volume is published 
without the answers to the exercises. 


Geometry. By J. V. H. Coates, B.Sc. Lond. (ls. 6d. Macmillan.) 

An interesting and useful little volume dealing with the elements of 
plane geometry and including a brief introduction to first principles by 
means of practical and experimental work. The syllabuses of the Pre- 
liminary Local Examinations issued by the Syndicates of Oxford and 
Cambridge sufficiently indicate the scope of the work. A great deal of 
Mr. Coates’s text is of necessity but a repetition of what is to be found in 
others of the very many text-books of similar standard ; nevertheless, 
the little book possesses a distinct individuality and provides a very in- 
structive first course. The author’s definition of ‘‘ adjacent angles ” is 
poor, for he fails to state that they must have a common vertex and lie 
on opposite sides of a common arm. On the other hand his discussion of 
the nature of any locus problem is a specially satisfactory investigation. 
of the principles involved. 
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The S. and C. Series. No. 20.—Key to Theory and Methods of Linear 
Perspective. By Charles W. Dymond, F.S.A. (ls. 6d. net. Spon.) 
The subject treated possesses many essential difficulties, for a student 

of it is constantly called upon to form, with the aid of two-dimensional 

diagrams only, a mental picture of what exists in space of three dimen- 
sions. It is doubtful whether any work on linear perspective can serve 
as a perfect substitute for oral instruction in this branch of geometry, but 
certainly the author of this treatise has done much both to simplify and 
to shorten the task of his readers. To attain these ends was his express 
purpose in undertaking the prepuration of the little work. The simply 
worded discussion of the leading principles and the enunciation of the 
necessary definitions together occupy less than a acore of pages. A series 
of clearly executed and very effective plates are of great value in helping 
to elucidate the text, and furnish also the diagrams corresponding to the 
set of problems which follows the consideration of the theory of the 
subject. The solution of each problem is indicated in detail. A short 
appendix is usefully devoted to directions for the construction of a model. 


HISTORY. 
The Fall of the Old Order 1763-1815.) By Ierne L. Plunket. 
(4s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

Here is a little volume that supplies the need of older scholars for a 
clear, succinct, living history of the greatest of Revolutions. The 
author, while embodying results of recent research, has wisely refrained 
from much independent generalization, preferring to utilize the space by 
inserting additional information. She traces the rise of the movement 
from the middle of the eighteenth century, passing under review the 
economic and political conditions of France under the Ancien Régime, and 
showing that the upheaval was the inevitable result of the volcanic forces 
of wretchedness and dixcontent among twenty-five millions of people. 
The ‘intellectual revolution ’’ of Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, and 
Rousseau is credited with the arduous task of awakening the popular 
mind to a sense of the true measure of its misery. Ample space is 
devoted tv the dramatic scenes of the calling of the States-General, the 
coup d'étut of the Tiers Etat, and the formation of the National Assembly. 
Napoleon and his campaigns find excellent illustration both by letter- 
press and by a valuable series of maps. With much interesting informa- 
tion, there is almost of necessity frequent vagueness. Explanation is 
often but partial, and sometimes ‘as in the case of Lit de justice, mitrail- 
larde, Cour Pleniére) absent. ‘* The demi-god of the Revolution” was 
Comte, not de Mirabeau, but de Rigneti. The estimate of Lafayette is 
colourless and ineffective. No reason is given why Malta was not 
ceded to the Knights of St. John as was agreed upon by the Peace of 
Amiens—a somewhat serious omission. Fox realized before his death 
that no satisfactory peace could be made with Napoleon, so that his 
death did not really ‘* foil his efforts’’ in that direction. It was Foulon 
(not Fouillon) that was brutally murdered by the mob. The author 
has a lucid and vivid style, marred, however, by some ugly mannerisms. 
The number of errata is unusually large. Illustrations, an index, and 
bibliographies materially enhance the value of the book; and the maps 
are excellent. Altogether, a thoroughly useful work. 


Longmans’ Historical Illustrations, Drawn and described by T. C. Bar- 
field. (2s 6d. net euch part.) 

These collections of drawings in black and white are intended to 
‘llustrate the architecture, dress, pastimes, domestic life, &c., of the 
1ater Middle Ayes. Having made extensive researches into ancient 
documents and prints, and visited all the principal architectural monu- 
ments of England, the artist has been able to present an almost complete 
social history by means of the pencil. He combines his ideas and re- 
produces them in composite drawings. For inatance, by joining the 
sketch of the celebrated ‘‘George Inn ” at Glastonbury to that of 
another specimen of the P ndicular at Wingham, he brings together in 
one illustration the maliontdoatarss of this particular style. His volu- 
minous knowledge of things medieval lends authority to the explanatory 
notes appended to each folio. Teachers of history will find here valuable 
aids to a vivid presentation of what are sometimes regarded by pupils as 
‘dry facts.” Already, both in elementary and secondary schools, these 
drawings have been used with conspicuous success. We wish them, 
— they greatly deserve, a wide circulation in schools where history is 
taught. 

A Senior History of England. By A. E. McKilliam, M A. (2s. Bell.) 

This little book covers the history of Britain from the earliest times to 
the present day. It has been prepared for use either as an historical 
reader for the higher standards of elementary schools or as a history for 
the middle forms of secondary schools. With this aim, the author has 
carefully adapted both style and matter. The information is judiciously 
selected, adequate for the purpose, uud up to date. Serviceable maps 
and illustrations contribute to make a thoroughly useful elementary 
manual. It will doubtless be a great favourite with younger scholars. 

The Cambridge University Press has published Prof. Firth’s Rede 
Lecture (1910) on The Parallel between the English and American Civil 
Wars (ls. 6d. net)—a most lucid and instructive investigation, with an 
incidental Plutarchian comparison of Lincoln and Cromwell. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL. 
The Revised Version for Schools. (ls. 6d. net each volume. 


Ls Cambridge University Press.) 
This is a very handy and agreeable series of volumes, each containing 


usually a single book (or equivalent) of the Old or of the New Testa- 
ment. A number of them have accumulated: (1) J Kings, by H. C. O. 
Lanchester, M.A., Rector of Sake, Norfolk, formerly Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford ; (2) Isaiah, 1-39, by the Rev. C. H. Thomson, 
M.A., and the Rev. John Skinner, D.D. ; (3) Luke, by E. Wilton South, 
M.A., Rector of Grundisburgh, Suffolk, and Rural Dean of Carlford, 
formerly Head Master of Blackheath School ; (4) The Acts of the Apostles, 
by C. West Watson, M.A., Fellow, Dean, and Theological Lecturer of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge; (5) The Epistles of St. Paul to the Galatians 
and to the Romans, by H. W. Fulford, M.A., Fellow of Clare College, 
Cambridge; (6) Corinthians I and II, by S. C. Carpenter, M.A., 
Warden of the Caius College Mission, Battersea, formerly Vice-Principal 
of the Clergy Training School, Cambridge; (7) Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, and Philemon, by W. K. Lowther Clarke, M.A., Rector of 
Cavendish, Suffolk, and Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge ; (8) Peter, 
John, and Jude, by Claude M. Blagden, M.A., Student and Tutor of 
Christ Church, Lecturer and Assistant Chaplain of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
The introductions are instructive and concise, and brief explanatory 
notes are placed at the foot of the page. The aim is to present in 
a simple form the results of the best scholarship of the day. The editors 
are not only distinguished scholars but also men of educational experi- 
ence. An excellent series. 


‘‘The Wisdom of the East Series.’’—Edited by L. Cranmer-Byng 

and Dr. S. A. Kapadia. (Murray.) 

Here is another interesting series that has accumulated. We have 
(1) Sa’di’s Scroll of Wisdom (Persian and English‘, with Introduction 
by Sir Arthur N. Wollaston, K.C.I.E. (2s. net) ; (2) The Divan of Abu'l- 
Ala, by Henry Baerlein (ls. net); (3) The Persian Mystics: II 
Jami, by F. Hadland Davis (2s. net.) ; (4) The Confessions of Al Ghaz- 
zali, translated for the first time into English by Claud Field, M.A. 
(1s. net.); (5) The Splendour of God, being extracts from the Sacred 
Writings of the Bahais, with Introduction by Eric Hammond (2s. net.) ; 
(6) The Path of Light, rendered for the first time into English from the 
Bodhi-charyavatara of S’anti-Deva, a manual of Maha-yana Buddhism, 
by L. D. Barnett, M.A., Litt.D. (2s. net) ; (7) A Lute of Jade, being a 
selection from the classical poets of China, rendered, with an Introduac- 
tion, by L. Cranmer-Byng (2s. net); (8) The Master-Singers of Japan, 
being Verse translations from the Japanese poeta, by Clara A. Walsh 
(2s. net). These volumes are the work of specialists and present to 
English readers most interesting and instructive aspects of Eastern 
thought. It is to be hoped that they will be, as the editors desire, 
‘ ambassadors of goodwill and understanding between East and West.” 


ART. 


Schools of Painting. By Mary Innes. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

Miss Innes offers a general view of the development of painting in 
Europe from the first century of our era down to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. She furnishes an historical background to the art 
movements in the various countries, showing the milieu of each school 
and the influence of one school upon another. By free selection and 
rejection, she secures space for the ampler presentation of the leading 
figures, and, with a view to facilitating a closer acquaintance with the 
work of each painter, she directs special attention to such characteristic 
examples as may be studied in the National Gallery, the illustrations in 
the volume being mainly drawn from foreign galleries. The scheme is 
excellent, and the treatment is liberal, lucid, and independent. The work 
is introductory and popular. The biographical interest is strong, and 
the description and appreciation of the pictures manifest care and judg- 
ment. There are 76 illustrations, chosen to represent variety of theme 
and treatment, and very successfully reproduced. 

Fresh and opportune volumes of Messrs. Bluckie’s attractive series, 
‘‘ Beautiful England ” (2s. net each) are, (1) The Cornish Riviera, described 
by Sidney Heath, (2) Zhe Peak District, described by R. Murray Gil- 
christ, and (3) Dickens Land, described by J. A. Nivklin, each with 12 
illustrations by Ernest W. Haslehust. Both in pictures and in descrip- 
tion they strengthen our good opinion of the series. 

The Isle of Wight, by G. E. Mitton, is an excellent sample of Messrs. 
A. & C. Black’s similarly attractive series, ‘‘ Beautiful Britain ” (ls. 6d. 
net each). There are 12 illustrations, boldly drawn and coloured; and 
the letterpress wives an agreeable description of the more important 
scenes and objects of interest to the tourist. 

Messrs. Longmans issue Natural History Pictures, reduced from their 
“ Natural History Wall Pictures’’ by G. E. Lodge—capital representa- 
tions of common animals in their natural surroundings (3d. per set of 
eight pictures). The scenes are well devised, and the drawing and 
colouring are careful and effective. 


GUIDES TO CONTINENTAL TRAVEL. 

Messrs. Williams & Norgate issue No. 154 of ‘‘Grieben’s Guide 
Books ’’—7he Dolomites (38. net’. Like the rest of the series that we 
have seen, it is carefully practicul and concise, and very convenient for 
the pocket. There are three maps. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company publish afresh their well known 
Tourist-Guide to the Continent (with travel-talk in German, French, and 
English), edited by Percy Lindley. It contains a large amount of well 
selected information in very agreeable form, with maps and many capital 
illustrations (6d.). Various new tours have boen devised and described. 
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FIRST GLANCES. 


Latin. 
An easy Selection from Cicero’s Correspondence. Edited by 
ls. 6d. 


Cicero. 
J. D. Duff, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge University Press (Pitt Press Series). 

[Judicious selection, in chronological order. Introduction bio- 
graphical and literary, with brief account of Cicero’s correspon- 
dents. Preliminary explanations to each extract. Notes adequate 
and sound. Vocabulary. Excellent. } 


Cicero, Six Orations of (Allen and Greenough’s edition). Revised by 
J. B. Greenough and G. L. Kittredge; with a Special Vocabulary 
by J. B. Greenough. 4s. 6d. Ginn. 

[The Four Catilines, Pro Lege Manilia, and Pro Archia. ‘ Not 
intended to supersede the revised edition of Cicero’s Select Orations, 
but prepared to meet the needs of those teachers who prefer marked 
quantities and who require but six orations for use in their classes.” 
Full introduction, biographical, literary, and constitutional. Cati- 
line orations annotated with special fullness. Elaborate vocabu- 
lary. Five maps and numerous illustrations. Excellent.) 


Roman Life Reader. By S. E. Winbolt, M.A., and F. H. Mark, M.A., 
Assistant Masters at Christ’s Hospital. 2s. 6d. net. Constable. 
For fifth forms. Illustrates Roman characters, manners, history, 
and society. Prose and verse, with brief notes. Concise account 
of authors prefixed. Classified index of subjects. Should be largely 
used for collateral reading. Capital idea capably executed. ] 


Secondary School, Latin in the. By E. D. McQueen Gray. Bulletin, 
University of Mexico, whole number 58. 

[Discusses how to retain Latin ‘‘in its fitting position as an 
integral part of our national education.” ‘‘ Latin and English will 
face each other in the student’s text-book,” with vocabularies to 
each selected passage. Requires study ‘‘for two years—and no 
longer,” and promises better results than are now obtained in four 
years. | 

Substantives, Abstract, Latin, A Study in. By Manson A. Stewart, 
Yankton College. University of Michigan Humanistic Series, 
Vol. III, Part II. Macmillan. 

[Description of comparative use of abstract substantives in clas- 
sical prose and in popular speech. Elaborate and interesting. ] 
"Taciti (Cornelii) Historiarum Libri. Recognouit breuique adnotatione 
critica instruxit C. D. Fisher, Aedis Christi Alumnus. 2s. 6d. 
peper ; 4s. 6d. cloth. Clarendon Press (Scriptorum Classicorum 

ibliotheca Oxoniensis). 

(Laborious and scholarly. } 

‘Virgil. Aeneid, Book XII. Edited by L. D. Wainwright, M.A., 
Assistant Master, St. Paul’s School. 1s. 6d. Bell (Illustrated 
Classics). 

[Section summary headings ; useful notes; vocabulary. | 


EDUCATION. 

‘Board of Education. — Special Reports on Educational Subjects. 
Vol. 24: Secondary and University Education in France. 3s8.— 
Wyman. 

‘Elementary Schools, A Scheme of Work for. By Miss A. Gertrude 
Caton, S.Th., Head Mistress of Holy Trinity School, Birkenhead. 
Blackie. 

Fabian Tract, No. 156: What an Education Committee can do (Ele- 
mentary School). By Members of the Education Group. 3d. 
Fabian Society, 3 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 

[Accommodation, staffing, equipment, curriculum, 
scholarships, &c. Comprehensive and incisive. 


-¢¢ Holmes-Morant”’ Circular, The. 
Russell Square, W.C. 

.Johns Hopkins University Circular, 1911.— No. 3, Commemoration Duy ; 
First Summer Session ; Enumeration of Classes. No. 4, The Eco- 
nomic Seminary, 1910-11. 

L.C.C.—The Organization of Education in London. Fourth edition. 3d. 


Nature Study, The Teaching of. By J. H. Burton, M.Sc., Somerset 
County Secretary for Agriculture. 
[A few spare copies may be had free on application to Mr. Burton, 
County Education Offices, Weston-super- Mare. | 
Spelling, Simplified. By Prof. Walter Rippmann, M.A. Simplified 
Spelling Society, 44 Great Russell St., W.C. 
| Reprinted from the School World. 


pictures, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bardney Abbey Excavations. Report. 
Laing, Vicar of Bardney, Lincoln. 
-Children : a Märchen. By Hugo Salus. Translated by Aletheia C. 
Caton. ls. net. No. 1 of “The Mother Books.” Published by 
the Translator, 22 Mount Carmel Chambers, Kensington, W. 
Doctor, The People’s: a Medical Guide for Home Use. New Edi- 
tion. ld. Leng. 
.Laundry Book, Aunt Kate's. 


By the Rev. Charles E. 


ld. Leng. 


N.U.T., Bolton House, 67 and as 


MATHEMATICS. 


12182. (Professor BHaTracHARyA.)—A little squirrel clings to a 
thin rough hoop, the plane of which is vertical, and which is rolling 
along a perfectly rough horizontal plane; the squirrel makes a point 
of keeping at a constant altitude above the horizontal plane, and 
selects his place on the hoop so as to travel from a position of instan- 
taneous rest the greatest possible distance in a given time. Prove 
that, m being the weight of the squirrel and m’ that of the hoop, the 
inclination of the squirrel’s distance from the centre of the hoop to the 
vertical is equal to cos ~!(m/(m — 2m’')}. 


Solution by F. E. RELTON, B.Sc. 


Let p be the required angle and 0 the angular velocity of the hoop. 
The squirrel moves horizontally with the same velocity as the centre, 


and therefore exerts forces mg vertically and ma*é horizontally. 
The squirrel being higher than the centre, we have, by moments 
about the lowest point of the hoop, 


m'aa + m'r? = mga sin p— mas (a +a cosp) = 2m'a?0, 


where x = radius of gyration = a (the radius). 


Hence að = mg sin ọ/(2m' +m +m cos ¢). 


Initially, 6 is zero; and hence the distance travelled is a maximum 


when 0 is maximum. Differentiating the right-hand side with regard 
to p and equating to zero, gives cos@ = —m/(m+2m'), showing that 
the squirrel is lower than the centre. 

N.B. The result in the question was cos¢@ = m/(m—2m’'), This is 
evidently wrong, as can be seen by supposing the squirrel twice as 
heavy as the hoop. | 


17062. (Lt.-Col. ALLAN CunNnINGHAM, R.E.—If m, n be positive 


integers, and n>m>0; and if EH, = Q2 G, = E,—1, and 
F,, = E„ +1 (a Fermat’s number), show that (1) if an F,, be expressible 
in a quadratic form of any one of the four determinants +D, +2D, 
then that F, is expressible in some quadratic form of each of those 
determinants; (2) if one of the quadratic forms named in (1) be 
obtained, the other three can often be found also; (3) every Fy is 
expressible algebraically in some 2-ic form of each of the determinants 
+G,, +2G,; (4) every F„ is expressible in some 2-ic form of each of 
the determinants Fy4m, Gnem/Fn; (5) every prime F, is expressible 
in some 2-ic form of each of the determinants Fy-m, Gu-m, where 
n-m £2. 
Solution by the PROPOSER. 


(1) Every F, = a? + b? = c?+ 2d? = e?— 2f? (when n > 1); hence —1, 
+2, —2 are 2-ic residues of every factor of every such F,,. Hence, if A 
be a 2-ic residue of F,,, then each of +A, +24 is a 2-ic residue of F. 
Hence, also, if A = any one of +D, 42D, then each of +D, +2D is 
a 2-ic residue of F,,, if A be so. But, if a be a 2-ic residue of F,,, then 
F,„ must be expressible in some 2-ic form of determinant 4. Hence, if 
F„ be expressible in some 2-ic form of any one of the four determinants 
+D, +2D, it is expressibie in some 2-ic form of each of them. 


(2) And, if the expression of F,, in some 2-ic form of one of the four 
determinants +D, +2D be given, then the expression of F„ in a 
corresponding 2-ic form of the other three determinants can 
often be obtained by combining the given forms with the forms 
(a? + b?), (c? + 2d”), (e?— 2f?). This can often be done practically when 
the given form is one of (Fæ Du’), (#?+2Du?); and can generally be 
done in the case of those determinants +D, +2D which are Idoneal 
(t.e., which have only one class in each genus). For the actual method 
of effecting this, see the writer’s paper on ‘‘ Connexion of Quadratic 
Forms” (in Proc. Lond. Math. Soc., Vol. xxviii). 


(3) Noting that E, = Ep1, G, = E«—1=G,-1.F,-1, it is easily 
seen that F, = Fy-1.1?+G,-1.En-2 = Fn-1. En-2— Gn -1.1? 
= G,.12+2.1? = 2E} -1— Ga. 1. 
These are the expressions of F, in 2-ic forms of the several determinants 
Gn, +Gn, —2G,, + 2G, respectively. 


(4) It is easily seen that every F,,.. = +2 (mod F„). Hence F,,,, 
is a 2-ic residue of F,, so that F, must be expressible in some 2-ic form 
of determinant F,,,,,. Also 

Gusm+ Fn = Gu. A T AT A weed) 
Now, by the above, each of F,,.1, Enso, ... Fu+m-1 18 a 2-ic residue of 
F,,; and, by the preceding theorem (3), it is seen that G, is also a 
2-ic residue of F„. Hence the quantity G,..+F, has the same 
property, whence it follows that F„ must be expressible in some 2-ic 
form of the determinant Gn, m+ Fn. 


(5) Using Legendre’s symbol for 2-ic residuacity, 
(En-m/Fn) = (Fn/Fo=m)s 
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and this latter = +1 (when n—m { 2) by Theorem (4) above, so that 
F, -m is a 2-ic residue of F,, (when F, is prime). Secondly, 
(G,, _,,/Fn) = (F/G -m) = (F./F,F, F}... Faam) 
== (F. /Fo) . (F,,/F) . (Fa /F). š AF .L/F - mye 

Now F, = 3, F, = 5, so that (F,/Fo) =—1, (F../F)) =—1, and each 
of the rest (F,/F2), (F./Fs)y e, (Fu[Pu-m) = +1 (when n—m {£ 2), 
by Theorem (4) above; so that (G,-./F.) = +1 (when n—m € 92). 
Hence it follows that Fa is expressible in some 2-ic form of both the 
determinants Fm, Gu. m (When Fy, is prime). Note that this may 
also be true when F, is composite; but each such case would require 
separate examination. 

Ezx.—The Table below shows F., F}, F, (which are all prime), ex- 
pressed in forms of determinant +15, 430. (Here Gyan = Ga = 15.) 


D | F, = 17 F, = 257 F, = 65537 

—15 5.1743.2° 5.77 43.2" 5.417 + 3.138? 
+15 5.22—3.1° 5.10°—3.9? 5.115?-—3.14 
— 30 15.174+2.1° 15.1°4+2.11° 15.1°+ 2.181" 
+20 2.4?— 15.1? 2.14°—15.3? 2.326°— 15.99" 


17061. (C. M. Ross, B.A.)—Find the value of the circulant 
11, 2, 3, 4, ..., Re. z 
ig 1, 2 3, ..., 2-2, w—1 
a “a a 2 a 
18, 4, 5, 6, au 1, 2 
PQ E By S £, 1 


Solutions (I) by W. F. BEARD, M.A. and the Proposer ; (II) by Colonel 
R. L. HiIPPIsLEY, C.B. 


(I) Le a= 1, 2, 3, 4, ..., x—1, z|, 
z, 1, 2, 3, ..., z—2, z—i 
| 3, 4, ð, 6, ’ 1, 2 
2, 3, 4, ð, ’ T, 1 
add each column ; therefore 
A = į fxz(x+1)];1, 1, 1, : 1, 
xz, 1, 2, , t—2, x-1 
2, 3, 4, , T, 1 
= (by taking each column from the preceding) 
4 [x (x + 1)] 0, 0, OF hag O, 1 
x—-1, —1, —1, .., —1, z—l1 
—1, z—1, —1, ..., —1, 2-2 
a ai el, ae 1 
= (—1)-'ł4[x(x+1) | z—1, —1, —1, D 
-1, z-l, —], i 
si cai eeh a 
1, -1, —1, .., —l 
si ai eh ee 
= (taking each row from the row above it) 
(—1)*-13[2(x41)] x, —7, 0, , O, () | 
0, vy, =r, , 0, 0 
0, 0, 0, 9 T, — X 
-1, —1, -1, .., -1, 2-1 
aa à [(— x)(x + 1)] | 1, = , 0, ’ 0, 0 ' 
| O, l, —1, ’ O, 0 
' 0, 0, O, F l, —1. 
aly, <1). =l, chy —l, aed! 
= (adding each row and putting the result in the last column) 
$((—a)t-'(z+1)]} 1, -1, 0 .., 0, O 
0, 1, —1, sony 0, O 
O, 0, O eds 1, 0 
ly Sl. S a a 


= §((—z)r-! (x +1)], since the last determinant = 1. 


| 
. Now the product of the third and last but one factors only differ 
from that of the second and last by the change of xw into 2r, and is 


. 
| 
| 


| 
| 


II. The circulant can be resolved into the following factors: 


1+2 +3 +... +2 
1420 +3674... +r! 
1 +280? +38t+... +762 7-1) 


+ rer - lire 2; 
+ xei- 


1 + 267-74 3e? r... 

1+ 20-14 3627-4... 
where 1, 6, 6%, ....@7-' are the x x-th roots of unity (vide Burnside and 
Panton, Theory of Equations, Vol. 2, p. 61). There are x such factors. 
The first is Zi (r), which is 4[x(x+1)]. The second factor is 

14+2(cosQnr/xr+isin 2r/x) +3 (cos 4r/x +isin 4n/r) +... 
otr {cos [(x —1) 2x/x] +2 sin [(x— 1) 2r/x]}, 

to n terms 
+i [sin 2r/x +sin4r/x +... to n terms] 
to n— 1 terms 
+i [sin 2r/x + sin 4r/x +... tom—1 terms] 
to n—2 terms 
+7 [sin 4r/x + sin 6r/xr +... to m—2 terms] 


or 1 +cos2r/r +cos4r z+... 
+ cos r/r + ceos 4ér/x +... 
+cos4n/x + cos 6n/x +... 


and there are x such series. Since 146+ 67+...4+6'-! = 0, the first 
series is zero and the second is —1. 
cos w/x sin 2x/x _, sin w/x sin 2r/xr 
sin #/z sin 7,2 
_ _ sin3r/x+sin w/z _ j COS T/T —cos 3x/x 
2 sin w/x = 2sinrjr 
cos 2r/x sin 3x/x Li sin 2n/x sin 3r/x 
sin w/z sin m/z 
_ _ Sinda/x+sin a/r _ ¿COS m/ 1 — COS 5a/x 
2 sin m/z 2 sinr; ` 
cos 3rir sin 4n/z _;sin 3x/z sin 4r/r 
sin w/z sin w/z 
— — sinTa/x+sinx/x _ ,cos x/x—cos Tr/r 
2 sin riz 2sinmjr ` 
Therefore the whole of the first factor 
=--j-%7 > . 1 
2 2 sin w/z 
l i 
ae died. — TE [cos 3m/x + cos ör x£ +cosTr/x +... 
2 sinm/x 2sinx/z 
to n—2 terms] 


The third series is — 


The fourth series is — 


The fifth series is 


[sin 34'x + sin 5r/x +sin 7x/x to x—2 terms] 


cos w/z 
sin r/r 

The last factor only differs from the second by the change of x into 
(s—1) x, and is therefore 


—jr- 1.2 


; o 
=—irti.da? saja, 


sin zjx i 
and the product of the second and last factor is 
| r g? 2 
Ly? 4 Ly? C08" rjr _ 2 
sin? w/z 4 sin? r/x 


therefore ,andsoon. Thercfore when z is odd the product 


4 sin? 2r/x 
of all the factors except the first is 
(32°)4 7 -P cosec? r/r cosec* 2x/x cosec? 3r/z ... to 3 (11 —1) factors 
` = (4r) r-bL Qe lip = ats 
hence tho circulant = 27-* 324 (x+1) = }(@4+1) 27°}, 


The only difference when r is even is that there are only 3x—1 pairs 
of factors; the middle one being 
[(1+3+5+...4+(e—-1)}—(2+44+6+...42) or —32, 
and the circulant becomes 
(322)! 1-8 (2-1 /æ)(— 42). dx (x + 1) 


or —3(x+1)ar-!, 


18419. (W. S. B. Woounousr, F.R.A.S.) — Find the equation of 
the surface locus of the foci of central sections of a given ellipsoid. 


Solution by F. E. RELTON, B.Sc. 
Consider the central section of 


ax? + by? +027 = 1 a (i) 
by det my Anz =O laas (ii). 
The semi-axes are the roots of 
ZPa—r-*) = 0 =r sbeP—rs(b+ecl4) 2.0... (iii). 
The axes are the intersection of (ii) with the cone 
Zlyz (8-0) 590 hny Aal DDOLIG (iv). 
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If x, y, 2 be a focus of this central section, it lies on (ii) and (iv), and 
its (distance)? from the origin is the difference of the roots of (iii), 
regarded as a quadratic in 7?. Therefore 
(2 1?)? (3 bet)? = { 21*(b+c)}?—42 bel? ere ere (v). 
Making (v) homogeneous in l, m, n by means of 31? = 1, and substi- 
tuting proportional values for l, m, n obtained from (ii) and (iv), we 
have, for the surface locus, 
(22°)? { ¥ bex? [y? (a—b) — z? (c—a))*}? 
= {3 (b+c)? (y* (a—b) —2* (c—a)}?}? 
—4 {Zber [y (a—b)— 2? (c—a)}?} {22 [y? (a—b) — z (c—a)}?}. 


17017. (D. BippLe.)—AB is a fixed diameter of a given circle. OP 
is a movable radius of the same. Join AP, and produce to Q, making 
PQ =OP. Find the locus of Q, and describe the curve. 


Solution by R. Tata, M.A., and many others. 


If A be taken as the pole and AB the 
initial line, BAP = @, and a the radius of 
the circle; then 


AQ = AP + PQ = AP +OP = 2a cosb +a. 


Therefore r = a(1l+2cos®); 


which is the polar equation to the locus of Q. 
This is the well known trisectrix. (See 
Edwards’s Diff. Cale., § 424, Fig. 93.) 


Mr. J. MactEop, I.S.0., contributes the following discussion :— 


Let AQ be the radius C 
vector of the curve, and AB 
the fixed line. 


Equation of curve p 
= r (2 cos w + 1). 
Therefore sub-normal AN 
= —2r sin ø. 
But PB = 2rsina; 


hence the point N is found for each point of the curve, and thence the 
tangent for each point. See Solution of Question 15855, Educational 
Times, May 1st, 1911, p. 218, and in the Reprint, Vol. xx, New 
Series, p. 83. 


16841. (Professor Nanson.)—A conic passes through three given 
points and cuts a given join PQ harmonically. Find the locus of the 
pole of PQ. 


Solution by the PROPOSER. 


Let A, B, C be the three given 
points, and draw through Q an 
arbitrary line p cutting PA, PB, PC 
in a, B, y. Let A’, B', C’ be the 
harmonic conjugates of A, B, C with 
respect to P, a; P, B; P, y respec- 
tively. Then the six points A, B, C, 
A', B', C’ clearly determine a conic 
of the system, and the polar q of Q to 
this conic is therefore uniquely and 
rationally determined. The mect 
pq, which is the pole of PQ, there- 
fore traces out a conic which passes through P, Q. 


17021. (Professor Nanson.)—The sides OI, OJ of a spherical] triangle 
are quadrants. If P is any point on an arc cutting OI, OJ in A, B, and 
IP, JP cut OJ, OI in N, M, prove that 


tan OM cot OA + tan ON cot OB = 1. 


Solutions (I) by PutinprHart Das, M.A.; (II) by F. E. RELTON, B.Sc. 
(I) Since the triangle OMJ is cut by the 
transversal APB, we have 
(sin BJ/sinOB)(sin MP/sin PJ) = sin MA/sin OA, 
or cot OB(sin MP’sin PJ) 
= sin MA/sin OA (because OB + BJ = år) 
= sin (OA—OM)'sin OA (1) 
= cos OM (1— cot OA tan OM). 
Again, since the same triangle is cut by the 
transversal IPN, we have 
(sin ON/sin NJ) (sin JP/sin PM) = sin OI/sin MI, 
or tan ON (sinJP/sin PM) = 1/cos OM 
(because OI and OJ each = 3m). 
Multiplying the above by (1) and transposing, we have 
cot OA tan OM + cot OB tan ON = 1. 
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(II) In the triangle AOB we have 
sin AP sin BN = sin BP sin ON cos OA 

and sin AP cosOB sin OM = sin BP sin MA, 
whence cosOA cos OB sin OM sin ON 

= sin BN sin AM = sin (BO—ON) sin (OA—OM) 

= (sin BO cos ON — cos BO sin ON) (sin OA cos OM — cos OA sin OM). 
Therefore 
cot OA cot OB tan OM tan ON = (1—cot OB tan ON) (1 — cot OA tan OM) 
and tan OM cot OA + tan ON cot OB = 1. 


17044. (Professor E. B. Escotr.)—Solve as simultaneous equations 
(1) 224+ y? + 32°—Qry =a", (2) y? +274 382°—-Qyz = 0, 
(3) 2274274 3y*—Qzr = e. 
Solution by the Proposer and W. F. BEARD, M.A. 
Adding equations, we have 
5 (x2 + y? + 24) —2 (zY +yz + zr) = a+ bec? oo... 
Let r+y+z=s and ry+yz+zr =t, @2+BR+C=k; 
(4) becomes 5 (s?—2t)—-2t =k or t= } (5s?—k). 
Multiply (1) by x, (2) by y, (3) by z, and add; also multiply (1) by y, 
(2) by z, (3) by x, and add; also multiply (1) by z, (2) by z, (3) by y, 


and add. We have 
a’x + b*y+c?z = s(s?—2t) = As (s?+k) ....00... (5), 
cexrtaty+ Uz = s (8—24) = }s(s?+k) ..... (6), 
b?x + cy +a?z = s (3st — 8t) = —4s(s?—2k) ......... (7). 
Solving for x, y, z by determinants, and simplifying, we have ” 
x = s|6l [s? (k —3b2) + (l + 3b4—S3arc")] ......... cece (8), 
y = 3/61[s? (kK—S8c") + (l+ 8c4—3b'a*)] oo... cece ee eee (9), 
z = 8'6l[s? (k— 3a?) + (l+ 3at—3c7b?)] oneee. (10), 
where l = a + b4+c4— dc? —c2a?—a?b?, 


Subtracting (3) from (2), we get 2(y—z)(x+y+2z) = B—c?, 
i.e., y= = (be | ee (11). 
Substituting for y and x from (8) and (9), (11) becomes 
s(s$?— k)/l = —1/s, 
i.e., st—ks +l = 0, 
whence s=44v/{} [k+ /(k?-4))} 
Substituting this value of s in (8), (9), and (10), gives x, y, z. 


16885. (M. T. NARANIENGAR, M.A.)—ABC is a triangle inscribed in 
œ conic of eccentricity e, and x, y, z the focal distances of A, B, C. 
Prove that 
a? (x —y) (x— z2) + b? (y— z) (y— zx) +c? (z— x) (z= y) = 4e7A?, 
where a, b, c are the sides and A the area of the triangle ABC. 
Additional Solution by E. B. BowEsMAN. 


Let the directrix L of the 
conic make angles a, B, y 
with BC, CA, AB. Then 

sin 8siny _ 
sin B sinC 
for, drawing PA’, PB’, PC’ 
through any point P parallel 
to BC, CA, AB and cutting the directrix in A’, B’, C’, we have 
BC’. A’P? + C’A’. B'P? + A’B’.C’P? = —B'C’.C’A’. A’B' 
(Stewart's Theorem) ; 
A’P? sin 8 sin y 
i - = z = 1 
ABAC T? O 4 4inBsinG 
Let p, q, r be the perpendiculars from A, B, C on L. Then 
sin 8 = (p—r)/b, siny = (p—q)/c, sina = (r—q)/b. 


? 


that is, > 


singsiny _ „(P-9) (2-7) _ ] 
pial sinBsinC ~besinBsinG © 
Therefore SasinA(p—q)(p—r) = abcsinA sinBsinC; 
therefore 2a? (p—q)(p—7) = 2R.abc sin A sin B sin C 


ab sin C.ca sin B = 4A’, 
But z=e.p,...; therefore 


3a (p—q)(p—7r) = e 2a? (x-y) (x— z2) = 4e. a?. 


QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION. 


17094, (Professor NEUBERG.)— On donne dans l'espace quatre 
droites quelconques a, b, c, d. Peut-on trouver sur a, b, c trois points 
A, B, C tels que le centre de gravité de ces points chargésy des masses 
données a, B, y soit situé sur d? 
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17095. (N. SANKARA Aryar.)—Solve the equation 


x (dy/dx)—y+yw—xy = A 
in series of ascending or descending powers of z. 


17096. (C. M. Ross, B.A.)—Prove that the value of the circulant — 
a, a+b, wey At(n—1)b 
a+(n—1))d, a, way Q+(n—2)b 
at+(n—2)b, at+(n—1)b, ..., a+(n—3)b 
a+b, a+ 2b, see a 
= (—1)"-) b"-! (a4 3 (m—1) dj. 
17097. (Lt.-Col. ALLAN CuNNINGHAM, R.E.)—If M, = (27—1), with 


q prime, a Mersenne’s number, and D be a positive integer, show that 
every M, is expressible in some 2-ic form of both the determinants 
+D, +2D, or else of both of —D, —2D. State what conditions are 
necessary for the same when M, is composite. Taking D = 5, state 
the actual 2-ic forms in which the M, are expressible. Give the values 
of q, up to q = 257, for which M, is expressible or not expressible in 
each of the above forms. Give the actual partitions (with D = 5) of 
all the M, up to q = 23. 


17098. (C. H. Harpincuam, M.A.)—In any triangle there are two 
sides whose ratio is less than 3(1+ 4/5), and in an acute-angled tri- 
angle two whose ratio is less than s” [4 (1 + +/5)]. 


17099. (Professor SansAna, M.A.)—(1) If R, = 14+4$44+4...4+1/n, 
examine the convergency of the series R,+p,Ro+poRg+... ad inf. 
(2) If S, = 14+4+3+...41/(2n—1), find the sum, if any, of 


S,:—S_+ S,-S, Fess ad inf. 
17100. (D. Epwarpes, B.A.)—Prove that 
m- ICu-2 m "Ca — m- {C,, 3” -IO + ”- 5Cn-4 m- "O,- on 


m-n, -Cp +" O, = (0—1) "Cy, 
if m is not less than 2n. 


17101. (Professor J. E. A. STEGGALL.)— Solve the simultaneous 
equations x = yi—4y?+2, y= x4r +2. 
17102. (KrisHna Prasap Dr, M.A.)—Prove that the locus of the 


orthocentre of a triangle on a given base and having base angles whose 
difference is constant is a quartic curve. 


17108. (Puxinsinart Das, M.A.)—A variable circle has double con- 
tact with a fixed-curve at P and Q, and cuts off a given area from another 
fixed curve at the points A and B. Show that the line PQ passes 
through the centre of gravity of the circular arc AB. 


17104. (H. Bateman, M.A.)—In a (2, 4) correspondence between 
two points P and Q on a straight line (or unicursal curve) there sre 
eight positions of Q for which the two corresponding points P coin- 
cide. Prove that if Q. (r = 1, 2, ..., 8) are the points in question and 
P, the corresponding united points, then there are œ! (2, 2) corre- 
spondences in which the eight pairs (P,, Q,) are corresponding points. 
Show also that in a (2, 5) correspondence there are ten points of type 
Q,, and if P, (r=1, 2, ..., 10) are the corresponding united points, 
then the ten pairs (P,, Q,) are corresponding pairs of points in a (2, 2) 
correspondence. 


17105. (R.C. ArcuiBaLD, M.A., Ph.D.)—Find a geometrical con- 
struction for the chord of curvature of an ellipse which passes through 
(a) an end of the major axis, (b) an end of the minor axis. [Steiner 
stated the result, that through any point of an ellipse three circles of 
curvature pass, Crelle, Bd. xxx, p. 300, 1846).} 


17106. (Professor E. J. Nanson.)—Find the equation of the four 
tangents to a given conic at its intersections with a second given conic. 


17107. (Professor SansAna, M.A.)—A conic has the triangle of 
reference self-conjugate. If its centre be at the point (fgh), prove that 
its equation is Za2a/f = 0. If one focus be at (fgh), the equation is 
2a7/fF = 0, where F =— f?cosA+gh+hfcosC +fgcosB, and G and 
H have similar values. (Suggested by Question 16670, of Hon. G. R. 
Dick, M.A.) 

17108. (A. M. Nessirr, M.A.)—If AO be a diameter of a circle, 
and the tangents AP, OQ cut any chord ZZ’ in P and Q, while AZ, 
AZ’ cut OQ in X, X’, then will 

OX.OX’ = OQ (OX +0X') and (OX+4+OX’') AP = AO?, 
(Proof by pure geometry wanted.) 

Note.—This is Steiner’s graphical solution of any quadratic; for, 
if x, x2’ be the roots of #?—pi+q = 0, we merely have to mark off 
OQ = q/p, AP = 4/p on parallel tangents to a circle of unit radius. 

17109. (W. F. Bearp, M.A.)—Theo line joining the ends of parallel 
radii of two circles subtends a constant angle at either point of inter- 
section of the circles. 

17110. (R. F. Davis, M.A.)—If U, V are conjugate points with 
respect to a circle (centre O, radius R), prove that 


OU? + OV? = UV? + 2R?, 
and conversely. 
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17111. (Professor J. C. SwAmMINARAYAN, M.A.)—Show that in any 


triangle 
c" = a" cos nB + „C, cos { (n— 1) B— A}a”-\b 


+ „Ca cos $ (n —2) B— 2A } a" -38 

+ „Cs cos { (n— 3) B—3A} a” -3b 

+ „Cn -1 cos {B—(n—1) A} ab"-! 
+,,0,, cos 2A b”, 

n being any positive integer. 


OLD QUESTIONS AS YET UNSOLVED (IN OUR COLUMNS). 


13060. (D. BIıbDLE.)—The equation z?+qx+r = 0 can be trans- 
formed into one or other of the four following equations :— 

2+eazta=0, st+az—ae'=0, BP—azt+w=0, 2-az—a* = 0. 
Show the relation subsisting between the four equations, and by aid of 
this relation give a real value of z suitable to each for all values of a. 


18076. (Professor ANTHONY.)—A box contains n? blocks numbered 
from 1 to n?. Find the probability that two consecutive numbers will 
be adjacent. 


18804. (Professor CocHEZ.)— Étudier les courbes 
y = 1/z+ /{1)[x(z—-1)]}, p = sinw sin fo. 

18455. (Rev. J. CULLEN, B.A.)—A uniform circular board of mats 
m and radius a, whose centre is fixed, lies on a smooth horizontal 
plane. A man, whose mass is m’, starts from the centre and returns 
to the same point after describing a loop of the lemniscate 7? = a? cos 26 
(the node being at the centre). Find the angle through which the 
board has turned. 


18588. (P. W. FLoop.)—Given the vertical angle of a triangle, to 
construct it when the rectangle of the diameters of inscribed and 
circumscribed circles is a maximum. 


18577. (Professor NEUBERG.) — Calculer les côtés d'un triangle 
sphérique dont on donne les hauteurs. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


It is requested that all Mathematical communications should be sent 
to the Mathematical Editor, 
Miss ConstancE I. Marrs, B.A., 10 Matheson Road, West 
Kensington, W. 


“ Mathematics from ‘The Educational Times’” (with 
Additional Papers and Solutions).* Published by 
and to be had of Francis Hopason, 89 Farringdon 
Street, H.C. Vol. XVIII (New Series) now ready. 


Price, to Subscribers, 5s.; to Non-Subscribers, 6s.6d. 
* Hitherto styled l:ere the ‘‘ Mathematical Reprint." 


THE LONDON MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY. 
Thursday, April 27th, 1911. 


Dr. H. F. Baker, President, in the chair. 
Mr. S. C. Basu was elected a member. 


The following papers were communicated :— 

‘*On the Number of Primes of given Linear Forms’’: Lieut.-Col. A. 
Cunningham. 

“ The Properties of Certain Linear Homogeneous Substitutions ’’ : 
Mr. H. Hilton. 

“A Symmetrical Method of Generating Cubic Curves by Apolar 
Pencils '?: Mr. W. P. Milne. 

‘ On the Proofs of the Properties of Riemann's Surfaces discovered 
by Liiroth and Clebsch ’’: Prof. M. J. M. Hill. 

“The Solution of the Homogeneous Linear Difference Equation of 
the Second Order’’ (Second Paper): Mr. G. N. Watson. 

‘“ A Cartesian Theory of Complex Geometrical Elements of Space ’’ : 
Mr. G. B. Mathews. 


Thursday, May 11th, 1911. 


Dr. H. F. Baker, President, in the Chair. 
Mr. J. H. Dibb was elected a member. 


The following papers were communicated :— 

“The Kinematical and Geometrical Theory of a Deformable Octa- 
hedron’’: Mr. G. T. Bennett. 

‘ The Scattering of Light by a Large Conducting Sphere '’ (Second 
Paper): Mr. J. W. Nicholson. 
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MESSRS. THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ 


Publications for the Secondary School. 


A HANDBOOK OF| HIGHROADS OF 
GEOGRAPHY. HISTORY. 


Vol. |.—General Geography. The British | Book 1x.—Highroads of General History. 
Isles and Europe. 


By A. J. HERBERTSON, M.A., Ph.D. 


(Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford). 


By E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON. 


With Numerous Illustrations in Colour and Black and White. 


With Num rous Maps and Diagrams. 


500 Pages. Cloth. Price 4s. 6d. 


This book has been written to supply the long-felt want of a 
work intermediate between the ordinary elementary School Geo- 
graphy and such a standard work of reference as Dr. Mill's 
International Geography. 

It is designed for the use of students in pupil-teacher centres, 
training and other technical and professional colleges, the highest 
classes of secondary and evening schools, the junior classes of 
universities, and also for teachers, The special attention paid 
throughout the work to economic geography makes it particularly 
suitable for students and teachers in commercial schools and colleges. 

Great pains have been taken to have the book adequately illus- 
trated, and the work has been brought up to date. 


334 Pages. Cloth. Price 2s. 


This book embodies an attempt to give young pupils, 
who have gone through a course of English history, some 


idea of the various great empires of the world from the 
earliest times down to the present day. The volume is 


simply written, and every opportunity is taken to connect 
the history with that which is familiar to Bible students, 
as well as with the history of England and Europe. 


NELSON’S COLLIER’S 


SCHOOL HISTORY | HISTORY OF ENCLISH 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. LITERATURE. 


New and Revised Edition with American 
Supplement. 


By G. W. PROTHERO, M.A. 


Illustrated with Coloured Reproductions of Great Historical 
Paintings. Maps, and Illustrutions, in Bluck and White. 


Fully Illustrated with Reproductions of Great 
Historical Paintings. 


487 Pages. Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 
836 Pages. Cioth. Price 3s. 6d. 


Nelson's School History is the most complete history 
text-book ever published for schools. It is a history 
not merely of England, but of the British Isles and the 
British Empire. Forty-eight historical pictures by well 
known artists have been reproduced in this volume. 


Collier's History of English Literature has long been, 
and still is, a standard work on the subject. The book 
has been thoroughly revised, and the later portions 


largely rewritten to bring the matter up to date. 


*.* Complete Catalogue post free on application. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C:,; 


Edinburgh, Leeds, Manchester, Dublin, Paris, Leipzig, and New York. 


London: Printed by C. F. HopGsun & Son, 2 Newton Street, Kingsway, W.C.; and Published by Francis Hopgson, 89 FarringdomStreet,y B.C. 
[Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class matter. } 
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HE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS.| T ONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.) 


GENERAL MEETING. 


The Half-Yearly General Meeting of the Members of 
the Corporation will be held at the College, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C., on Saturday, the 22nd of July, 1911, at 
3 p.m. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


On Thursday, September 28th, Professor JOHN ADAMS, 
M.A.. B.Sc., F.C. ., will commence a Course of Twelve 
Lectures on 


“PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF 
OF TO-DAY.” 
The matters to be dealt with are such as interest all 

classes of teachers, and will be treated with that frank- 

ness that is possible in an unreported discourse, but is 
out of question in a printed book. In the ultimate 
resort every teacher must apply for himself the theory 
of his profession, but he may be greatly helped by 
learning how others have dealt with the problems he 
must face. To this end the lectures will be copiously 
illustrated throughout by references to the teaching of 
all the subjects of the ordinary school course, while par- 
ticular attention will be given to those subjects that 
must be taught by all teachers who are not specialists. 

While the lecturer will lose no opportunity of indicating 

how present educational conditions may be improved, 

he will assume the present conditions as basis, and show 
how to make the best of things as they are. 


(For Syllabus, see page 264.) 


THE TEACHER 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Diplomas. — The next Summer Examination of 
Teachers for the Diplomas of the College will com- 
mence on the 28th of August, 1911. 


Practical Examination for Certificates of 
Ability to Teach.—The next Practical Examina- 
tion will be held in October, 1911, 


Examination of Foreign Teachers for 
Certificates of Proficiency in English. 
—These Examinations may be held at any date, 


Certificate Examinations. — The Christmas 
Examination for Certificates will commence on the 
6th of December, 1911, 


Lower Forms Examinations.—The Christmas 
Examination will commence on the 5th of December, 


Professional PreliminaryExaminations.— 
These Examinations are held in March and September. 
The Autumn Examination in 1911 will commence on the 
5th of September. 


inspection and Examination of Schools. 
—Inspectors and Examiners are appointed by the 
Coll for the Inspection and Examination of Public 
and Private Schools. 


The Regulations for the above Examinations can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary. 


C. R. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


mige keel eT OF ST. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are strongly 
recommended as suitable for those who are or intend to 
be teachers. 

Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Birmingham, 
Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, Cardiff, Croydon, Devon- 
port, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Inverness, 8, 

iverpool, London, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, St. Andrews, Sheffield, 
Swansea, and several other towns. 

Information regarding the Examinations may be ob- 
. tained from the SBCRETARY L.L.A., Scheme, The 

University, St. Andrews. 


(Incorporated. ) 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LonponN, W. 


Patron: His GRACE THE DUKE OF LEEDS. 
Dr. F. J. Kary, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
G. AuGustvus HOLMES, Esq., Director of Examinations. 


EXAMINATIONS, LOCAL AND HIGHER, 


The NEXT EXAMINATION in PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN, VIOLIN, SINGING, ELOCUTION, THE. 
ORY of MUSIC, &c., will be held in London and 
over 400 Local Centres in JUNE and JULY, when Certifi- 
cates will be granted to all successful candidates, 

The Higher Examinations for the Diplomas of Asso- 
ciate (A.L.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M.), the Teachers’ 
Diploma (L.C.M.), and Fellowship (F.L,C.M.) take place 
in JUNE, JULY, and DECEMBER. 

New LOCAL CENTRES may be formed: application 
for particulars should be made to the Secretary. 


OTICE.—The AUGUST Number 

of “THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES” will 

contain the CLASS LISTS of SUCCESSFUL CAN- 

DIDATES at the MIDSUMMER EXAMINATIONS 
of the COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


oF THE R.A.M. anv R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
| Examinations in Theory held in March and November 


SCHOOL CENTRE examinations may also be arranged, | at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March-April 


Details in the special School Syllabus. 
SYLLABUS, with Annual Report, Forms of Entry, 


at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November-December also. En- 


and details of Coronation Medal Awards, may be had of | tries for the November-December Examinations close 


the SECRETARY. 


In the Educational Department students are received 
and thoroughly trained under the best Professors at 
moderate fees. The College is open 10 a.m, to 9.30 p.m. 

A COURSE of TRAINING in Pianoforte and Singing 
for Teachers is held at the College. 

A SHORT SERIES of Lessons in special Subjects may 
be had at Vacation and other times. 


T. WEEKES HOLMBS, Secretary. 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For London University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
B.Sc., B-Se. (Econ.), B.D., 


FREE GUIDE 


on application to 


B.A. 


THE SECRETARY. 


ENMARK HILL PHYSICAL | 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
LONDON, S.E. 


(a) EDUCATIONAL SECTION 
for English and Swedish Gymnastics and Sports, 


(b) REMEDIAL SECTION 
for Massage and Remedial Swedish Movements. 


Principal: Miss E. SPELMAN STANGER, M.B.C.P.E. 
and S.T.M., Sunray Avenue, Denmark Hill, 8. E, 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 


BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, B.C. 
Principal: G. ARMITAGE-SMITH, M.A., D. Lit. 


The College provides Day anpD EVENING COURSES 
for DEGREES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, LAWS AND ECONOMICS 
under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

SUBJECTS; Classics, English, French, German, Logic, 
History, Geography, Economics, Mathematics, Chem- 
istry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Geology. 

Post-graduate and Research Work in well-equipped 
Laboratories. 

Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


Wednesday, October 18th, 1911, 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B), 
Held throughout the British Isles t times a year, 
viz., October-November, March-April, and June-July, 
Entries for the October-November Examinations close 
Wednesday, October 11th, 1911. 

Specimen Theory Papers set in past years (Local Centre 
or School) can be obtained on application. Price 3d. 
per set, per year, post free, 

The Board offers annuslly SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or R.C.M. for two or three years. 

Syllabuses A and B, entry forms, and any further 
information will be sent post free on application to— 


JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 
| Telegrams : ** Associa, London.’ 


| š = 3 7 
OR SCHOOL OR INSTITUTION, 
healthy district nine miles out, near G.E.R. 
Station. Old-fashioned House, 12 bed and dressing 
| rooms, 4 reception rooms, billiard room, excellent oflices, 
| Delightful grounds with walled fruit garden, tennis 
lawn, &c. Stabling and two cottages to be let. (Folio 
a Apply—Messrs. KEMSLEY, 17 Finsbury Circus, 
Cy 


UNIVERSITE DE RENNES (France). 


FRENCH COURSE for FOREIGNERS 
OF BOTH SEXES. 
WINTER TERM: From 15 Nov. to 15 Feb. 
SUMMER TERM: From 1 March to 8 June, 
DIPLOMAS, . 
Diplômes de Langue et Littérature Françaises; Doctorat. 


Reduction of 50 % on railway fares from Dieppe or 
| Calais to Rennes. Apply for Prospectus to 
| Prof. FEUILLERAT, Faculté des Lettres, Rennes. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES. 


BA, M.A., LL.B., 


B.Sc., B.Sc. (Eng.), B.Sc. (Econ.), 
B.D., B.Mus. 


FREE GUIDE 


To Matriculation, and FREE GUIDES to 
the Higher Examinations of London 
University, post free from the SECRETARY, 
©,,Burlington House, Cambridge. 
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HERWELL HALL, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Recognized by the Board of Education, by the 
Oxtord University Delegucy for Secondary Training, 
and by the Cambridge Syndicate. 


Principal — Miss CATHERINE I. Dopp, M.A. 
(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford and London 
Teacher's Diploma and the Cambridge Teacher’s 
Certilicate, 

FEES... .. for the Course from £65. 


Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with 
a degree on entry. There isa Loan Fund. 


LAUSANNE. 


AXGLO-SWiss 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR SONS OF 
GENTLEMEN. 


INSTITUTE. 


Best in Switzerland. Limited number. Special in- 
dividual attention given to each boy. English system. 
Home life. 


French spoken throughout. 
References: H. W. Faire, Esq., 168 West Hill, Putney 
Heath, London; H.B.M. Consul, A. Galland, Esq., 


Lausanne; R. Courtneidge, Esq., Shaftesbury Theatre, 
London; &e. &e. 


OXFORD. ARIA GREY TRAINING COL- 


LEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss ALICE Woops, 
Girton College, Moral Sciences Tripos, 
Students adinitted in January and September to pre- 
pare for the London and Cambridge Teachers’ Diplomas 
und the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel 
Union, 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS of from £10 to £30 offered 
to Candidates in September, 1911, 


WINKWORTH HALL OF RESIDENCE, 
BRONDESBURY. 
Warden: Mrs. H. M. FELKIN. 

For Students attending the Mana Grey College for 
the Training of Teachers in Secondary and Preparatory 
Schools, 

The Hall is situated on high ground, close to the 
College and within one minute’s walk of the Brondes- 
bury Park Station on the North Lendon Railway. 

For particulars apply to the WARDEN or to the PRIN- 
CIPAL at the College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, 
London, N.W. 


PRIFYSCOL CYMRU. UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 
(THREE FELLOWSHIPS, of the 


annual value of £125, tenable for two years, nre 
epen to Graduates of this University. | Applieation 
must be received before September Ist, 1911. by the 
REGISTRAR, University Registry, Cathays Park, Cardi, 
from whom further Information may be obtained. 


Fourteenth Edition, 121no, price 3s. 6d. 


ENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Books 


I to III. By A. K. IĪSBISTER, M.A. 
With Notes, Vocabulary of all the Words in the Text, 
and a Series of Easy Reading Lessons for Beginners. 
Designed as a First Greek Reading Book in Schools. 


JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 


74 GOWER STREET, Lonpox, W.C. 


(Under the management of a Committee appointed by 
the Teachers’ Guild, College of Preceptors, Head 
Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant 
Mistresses,and Welsh County Schools Association.) 


THis Agency has been established for 


the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 


without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore . 


been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses, 


No Registration Fees are charged to members of the 
above Associations, and their Commissions are reduced. 
Hours for Interviews: 
ll a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. ; 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. tol p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible, special appointments should be 


arranged. 
Registrar, Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


Twentieth Edition. 


ZESAR’S COMMENTARIES ON 

THE GALLIC WAR. By A. K. ISBISTER, M.A. 
BOOKS I1-V. With Notes Critical and 
Explanatory, a Vocabulary of all the 
words in the Text, and Easy Reading 


Lessons for Beginners serenana. price 3s. 6d. 
BOOKS I-VII. do. do. 4s. 6d. 
Do. (without the Reading Lessons) 4s. Od. 
Twenty-fifth Edition. 
BOOK I. (with Vocabulary, Reading 
Lessons, BC.) si sisivcsnasesaaicsasarendiceosioweesn 1s. 6d. 


LONDON: LONGMANS & CO., PATERNOSTER Row, E.C.| LONDON: Lonamans & Co., PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 


free tuition, Prospectus on application— 


Cfougs’s 


Full particulars of Clough’s Classes for the following Exams. 
may be obtained on application : 


A.G.P. L.L.A. 


Oxford Senior Locals. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC (instituted 1872) 


Chairman of Board: SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 

Director of Studies: G. E. BAMBRIDGE, F.T.C.L., F.R.A.M. 

Director of Examinations: C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 
Students may enter at any time, and are received for a single subject or the 
course, Day and Evening instruction, also by correspondence in "I 
subjects. Thirty Open Scholarships tenable at the College, entitling holders to 


SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary, 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 


£7. 17s, 6d. 


heoretieal 


WITH 


Approved by Bishop RYLE. 
Parts, each 18. net. 


SWISS TOURS. 


16 DAYS. NO EXTRAS. 


EXTENSIONS to LUCERNE, LUGANO, GRINDELWALD, 
CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, &c. 


For full particulars, apply—THE Secretary, Free Church Touring 
Guild, 3 and 4 Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


-CAREY'S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,” 


THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 


` Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 


Correspondence Coffege. 


The Oldest and Most Successful Correspondence College. 
| 
| 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Srationers’ HarL, Lonpon. 


DAWN OF REVELATION: 


Old Testament Teaching on Modern Lines. 


Cheaper Edition, 2s. 6d., or in Three 
By M. Branston, St.Th. 


| SIMPKIN, London; WARREN, Winchester; and all Booksellers. 


Cambridge Senior Locals 
Higher Froebel. 
Matriculation. 


*,* During the last five years over 
2,500 HONOURS AND DISTINCTIONS 


have been obtained by Clough’s Students—a marvellous record which 
speaks for itself. 
For Prospectus, Syllabus, Plan, Terms, and full particulars 
of any of CLOUGH’S CLASSES, write to 
THE SECRETARY, 
Clough’s Correspondence College, 
TEMPLE CHAMBERS, 
LONDON, E.C. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 
Prospectuses, Reports, Testimonials, Magazines, &c. 


THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ RUPRESS, RUGBY.” Nat. Tel. : 90 Rugby. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


AS USED BY THE 


CoLLEGE OF PRHACHPTORS. 
In strict acoordanoe with the Oollege requirements, and each Sheet 
bears their Watermark, 
Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets... ae per Ream, 2s. 
99 99 960 7] eee . ve 4s. 


ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
First Class (or Senior), 2d. each; Second Class (or Junior), 4d. each ; 
Third Class, 3d. each. Music Paper 1s. per 100 sheets. 
(Postage extra.) Remittance should accompany Order. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & CO., Wholesale and Retail Stationers, . 
63 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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NORMAL 


FREE GUIDES. 


These Guides are supplied gratis to all who 
mention this paper and state they intend sitting 
for examination. 


Free Guides. 


PAGES 
Oxford & Camb. Local 12 
A.C.P. Kix s: ee 
L.C.P. 3 ~~ th 
Matriculation (London) 
Matriculation (Wales) 
Northern Matric. 
Froebel Guide .. 
L.L.A. Guide ... 
Preliminary Cert. 
Certificate ao 


72 
120 
100 
Testimonials from hundreds 
of successful pupils sent on 
application. 


NORMAL CORR. COLLEGE, 


47 MELFORD Roan, East DvULWwIcu, S.E., and 
110 AVONDALE SQUARE, Lonpow, 8.E. 


CITY AND CUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
FINSBURY. 


(LEONARD STREET, CiTy Roan.) 


A College for the scientific training of students 
who are preparing to become Electrical or 
Mechanical Engineers, or Chemists; and for 
Engineering Pupils who desire to supplement 
their practical training by a two years’ course 
of instruction in the principles of Engineering 
Science. The instruction is mainly given in the 
various laboratories, most of which have been 
recently re-equipped. 

The College does not prepare students to piss 
external examinations. A Certificate of pro- 
ficiency is awarded by the Institute to students 
who complete asatisfactory course of Instruction. 
The subjects of the Entrance Examination are 
Mathematicsand English ; but the Matriculation 
of any British University is accepted instead. 

The courses in Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering cover a period of two years, and 
those in Chemistry three years. There are 


arrangements also for three-year courses in | 
Fees, £20. 


Enginecring, for those who desire. 


per annum. 
Mechanical Engineer- 
ingand Mathematics 


a 


CITY AND CUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE, 
CRESHAM COLLECE, BASINCHALL STREET, E.C. 


BOOKS ! 


SECOND-HAND at HALF PRICES! 


Thousands of new and second-hand Books. New at 25 | 
Discount. Catalogues free: state wants. Books bought. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 135 Charing Cross Road London, W,0, 


Professors :— 
SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, 
D.Sc., F.R.8.,Princi- 
pal of the College. 


E. G. Coker, M.A., 
D.Sc., M.Inst.M.E. 


RAPHAEL MELDOLA, 
D.Sc., F.R.S., F.I.C. 


Electrical Engineering 
and Physics 


Chemistry ........... 


for all Examinations 
and on all Subjects. 
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THE 


CENTRAL 
TUTORIAL 


CLASSES. 


(22nd YEAR.) 
MORNING, AFTERNOON, and EVENING 
CLASSES and CORRESPONDENCE and 
PRIVATE TUITION for :— 


MATRICULATION. 


1. 


2 


= 


and B.Sc. 


3. PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY 


(2nd Class College of Preceptors). 


4. A.C.P. and L.C.P. DIPLOMA 
EXAMS. 


by University Graduates in Honours. 


Also Private and Correspondence Tuition 
in separate subjects for Matriculation and 
Degree Examinations. 


Over 2,000 Successes in 20 years. 
Prospectus and all particulars can be obtained 
by applying to the Principal— 
Mr. ALEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.So. (Hons.), F.L.C., F.C.S., 
Vernon House, 
Sicilian Avenue, 
Bioomsbury Square, W.C., 


who can be interviewed daily from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Evening interviews by appointment 
only. 


TUITION BY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


For MATRICULATION, B.A., A.O.P, and 
other Examinations: and for independent 
Study. 


SUBJECTS. 
Latin. Arithmetic. Mechanics. Botany. 
Greek. Algebra. English. Physics. 
French. Geometry. History. Logic. 
German, Higher Math. Chemistry. Psychology. 
Economics. Book-keeping. 


THE STAFF consists of Graduates of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, London, Dublin, and Royal Universities, Prize- 
men, &c. 


Intending Students should write fully to the Principal— 


Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. (Lond. & Oxon.), 
BURLINGTON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Birkbeck Bank Chambers, London, W.C. 


ORRESPONDENCE TUITION, 
Classes or Private Lessons in all Subjects for all 
Examinations, &c., at moderate fees. os tuition 
for Mgpicat Prelims. and DIPLOMA . Many 
recent successes. —F, J. BORLAND, B.A., L.C.P. (Science 
and Math. Prizeman), Victoria Tutorial College, 
28 Buckingham Palace Road, 8.W.; and Stalheim, 
Brunswick Road, Sutton, Surrey. 
Schools visited and Examinations conducted 


ENIOR ENGLISH MASTER re- 
quired, in September hext, at King Edward VII 
School, Sheffield. Essentials: successful experience as 
a Schoolmaster ; uate of Oxford or Cambridge, with 
good Honours in History or English Literature. Salary 
offered £220 to £250 (according to qualifications), non- 
resident, rising by annual increments of £10 to £300,— 
2 ply to the HEAD MASTER, King Edward YII School, 
Sheffield. 


M LHAM FORD SCHOOL, 
_ OXFORD.—Wanted, SCIENCE MISTRESS. 
Experienced. Botany. Salary from £110 to £130, 
according to experience. Also GAMES MISTRESS, 
for Drill, Dancing, Swimming, Needlework, &c. Salary 
from £80 to £1.0, according to experience. Apply— 
THE PRINCIPAL, Cherwell Hall, Oxford. 


| 


| 


. INTERMEDIATE and FINAL B.A. | 


Messrs. 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 


Gducational Agents, i 


158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Directors : 


S. A. TRUMAN. F. E. KNIGHTLEY. 
JAMES HEARD, B.A. 
(Trinity College, Cambridge) 


Telegrams — “TUTORESS, LONDON.” 
Telephone— No. 1136 Oity. 


This Agency is under distinguished patronage, 
tnoluding that of the Prinotpals of 
many of our leading Schools, 


A.—EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT. 


(i) ASSISTANT MASTERS & TUTORS. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro- 
duce University and other qualified ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN MABTE and TUTORS to 
Schools and Private Families, 


(ii) ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro- 
duce University, ed, and other qualified 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LADY TEACHERS 
to Girls’ and Boys’ School 


0018. 
(iii) LADY MATRONS AND HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro- 
duce well qualified and experienced LADY 
MATRONS, HOUSEKEEPERS, and HOUSE 
MISTRESSES to Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, 


No charge is made to Princi , and no charge 
of any kind is made to ATE PTE unless an en- 

emeut be secured Lope siis Agency, when 
6 terms are most reasonable. 


B.—SCNOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


A separate Department, under the direct 
management of one of the Principals, is devoted 
entirely to the negotiations connected with 
the Tranefer of Schools and Introduction of 
Partners. 


MESSBS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, being 
in close and constant communication with the 
Principals of nearly all the chief Girls’ and 
Boys’ Schools in the United Kingdom, to many 
of whom they have had the privilege of acting 
as Agents, and having on their books always a 
large number of thoroughly genuine Schools 
for Sale and Partnerships to negotiate, as well 
as the names and requirements of numerous 
would-be purchasers, can offer unusual facilities 
for satisfactorily negotiating the TRANSFER of 
SCHOOLS, and arranging PARTNERSHIPS. 


No charge is made to Purchasers. 


All communications and inquiries are treated 
in the strictest confidence. 


C.—PUPILS’ DEPARTMENT, 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY have 
a oarefully organized Department for the 
introduction of Pupils to Schools and other 
Educational Establishments. No charge is 
made for registration. 


Any negotiations entrusted to MESSRS. TRUMAN & 
KNICHTLEY reoeive prompt and careful attention, 
every effort being made to save ollents as muoh 
time and trouble as possible. 


Full particulars will be forwurded on application. 
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The Best Books bound in Beautiful Bindings. 


THE CHOICE OF BOOKS FOR 
REWARDS 


has in the past been a difficult matter, but the 


NEW CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
Bound in Leather and 
Fancy Bindings, 


just issued by the E.S.A., makes the selection of 
Books for any given subject both easy and safe. 


A ik Ahk Ab os 


Only Books of undoubted excellence and of good 


taste by 
STANDARD AND MODERN 
AUTHORS 


are included in the Catalogue. 


The Books are catalogued in order of price under 

their respective bindings, so that a selection of a 

book bound in any particular binding at a given 
price can be easily made. 


— 
STETE TEE 
E SA hg} 

b.a late 4 i 


Read. 


Prices range from 1s. 6d. to “| 
£5. 12s. 6d. each. A 


A selection of Rewards for every requirement is $5 
thus provided for. 


j % Re seas 4h) TD 


~™ 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, Lro. 


THE “A.L.” CARTON-WORK 


A COMBINED SCHEME OF 


Planning, Drawing, Folding, Cutting, and Super-mounting, 
and Constructing Objects 
IN 


PAPER AND CARDBOARD. 


By JOSEPH HENRY JUDD, M.Inst.M.E., 


Superintendent of Handicraft Classes to the City of Manchester Education Com- 
mittee, Examiner in Man Training, &e., to the City and Guilds of London 
Institute and to the Examination Board of the National Union of Teachers. 


Size 10 in. by 74 in., fully Illustrated, net 3s. 
By post, 3s. 4d. 


The Scheme commences with the work in the Lowest Classes and 
continues throughout the School. It provides definite and systematic 
instruction in Planning and Construction, secures accuracy in execution, 
and excites an intelligent interest in the correlation of allied subjects. 


Commencing with Paper-Folding, -Cutting, and -Mounting, it 
proceeds by carefully graduated stages to Supermounting, to the 
Planning, Drawing, and Construction of Models of well-known Ob- 
jects, first in Paper and then in Cardboard. 

In addition to the Handbook, the Scheme includes: 


(a) Two Sets of Carton Models, to be used by the Teacher for 
Demonstration Purposes, each net 3s. 6d. 


(b) Complete ranges of material, specially prepared, fer all 
branches of the work covered by the Scheme. 


Complete List sent post free on application. 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON, Ltd, LEEDS & GLASGOW. 


be ala” Be ee lets ent 
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THE NEW CATALOGUE OF 
REWARDS, 

which contains carefully selected editions of Books 

in the best styles of binding, has the following 
notable features :— 


A ets wld 


hein A Aaa Amt? hee A 


It is the most comprehensive 
of its kind. 


Is contains a choice selection of Books in every 
branch of literature, including Biography, Travel, 
Romance, History, Poetry, Adventure, Science, 
Essays, Belles Lettres, Fairy Tales, 
Natural History, &c., &c. 


ete te 


th 
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' 
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It contains the largest assort- 
ment of bindings, 
including Books bound in Full Morocco, Full Calf, 
Tree Calf, Victorian Calf, Antique Calf, Padded 
Paste Grain, Paste Grain, Half Morocco, Half 
Calf, Quarter Vellum, French Morocco, &c., &e. 


Y ts 


2. (aa 
oer 


A Catalogue of Books in Cloth 
Bindings 

is also published. 

Both Catalogues will be sent free on application to 


t 


Stevenage House, 
40-44 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


BEFORE NEXT TERM 


Make a point of seeing the NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION of 


PHILIPS’ MODERN SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
3s. 6d. 


Offers materials for the study of Comparative and Applied Geography 
unequalled by any other school atlas of anything like equal price 
hitherto published. 


PHILIPS’ NEW SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN HISTORY. 


3s. net. 
By Professor RAMSAY MUIR. 


NEW HISTORICAL ATLAS FOR STUDENTS. 
Cloth, 9s. net; half-leather, 12s. net. 


An Enlarged Edition of the above, with many additional Maps and 
complete Index. 


By Professor RAMSAY MUIR. 


PHILIPS’ 


LEADING MOVEMENTS IN MODERN HISTORY. 
g By F. R. A. JARVIS. 
A Companion to the Study of Modern History on ‘‘ cause and effect "’ 


lines. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
A PRIMER OF COLLOQUIAL GERMAN. 


By A. THOUAILLE, M.A., and E. NONNENMACHER, Ph.D. 
2s. 6d. 


Write for details.— Mention Ed. Times. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Lrp., 82>FLeer Srkeer, E.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS. 


BELL’S 


SIMPLIFIED LATIN TEXTS. 


Edited by 8S. E. WINBOLT, M.A., Christ’s Hospital, Horsham. 


Crown 8vo, with Notes, Exercises, Vocabularies, and numerous Illustrations, 1s. 6d. each. 
FIRST VOLUMES. 


NOW READY. 
CAESAR’S INVASIONS OF | 
LIVY’S KINGS OF ROME. 


Now Ready. Crown Svo. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


SIMPLE SELECTIONS FROM CICERO’S LETTERS. 
CAESAR’S FIFTH CAMPAIGN. (From “ De Bello Gallico,” Book V.) 


With or without Answers, 2s. 6d. 


Uniform with “ The Student’s Arithmetic.” 


A NEW GEOMETRY. 


By W. M. BAKER, M.A., and A. A. BOURNE, M.A. 


This volume has been produced in response to the demand for a shorter and more condensed text-book than the ‘‘ Elementary Geometry ”’ 


by the same authors, first published in 1903. 


It is written on the same general lines as the previous work, but the experience of the last 


eight years, and the recommendations of the Board of Education (in their Circular 711, March, 1909), have suggested considerable changes. 


Messrs. BAKER and BOURNE’S NEW ARITHMETICS. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.; or, with Answers, 4s. 6d. 


“This is in every way an admirable text-book, which ought to enhance the 
reputation of its well-known writers, The explanations of the various pro- 
cesses are given in angiage that will be intelligible to the average pupil, and 
he is encouraged at all stages to write out the reasons for his various steps. 
- - » Probably, however, the chief merit of the book lies in its Examples, which, 
besides being exceptionally numerous, have evidently been selected with unusual 
care. The gradation of the various sets is as nearly perfect as possible, and 
even the most elaborate seem to work out neatly.’”’— Educational News. 


Crown 8vo, with 44 Illustrations and two Maps, Bs. net. 


A FIRST VIEW OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By Henry 8. Pancoast and Percy Van DYKE SHELLY. 


The plan of Mr. Pancoast’s ‘‘ Introduction to English Litera- 
ture’’ has been retained, but this book is largely new, written 
in a simple style, and designed to meet a different need. There 
is less literary criticism, and relatively more biography, many 
authors and books mentioned in the larger work being merely 
alluded to, in order that the student may be led to concentrate 
his attention on a comparatively small number of writers of the 
first rank. 


THE STUDENT’S ARITHMETIC. 


With or without Answers, 2s. 6d. 


This work is a shortened edition of the * Public School Arithmetic.” 
Some explanations and proofs of rules are given, but the working of 
typical examples in the text is omitted in most cases, or given in skeleton 
form to be completed by the pupil. 


The questions of nearly all the worked-out examples in the ‘‘ Publie School 
nee which are chosen to illustrate the various methods, are given in 
this volume. 


Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY. 


By FREDERICK KEEBLE, Sc.D., Professor of Botany and Dean of 
the Faculty of Science at University College, Reading ; assisted 
by M. C. Rayner, B.Sc. 

The purpose of this book is to provide students and teachers 
with an outline of the experimental investigations on which our 
knowledge of the physiology of plants is based. It covers the 
necessary ground for a biological course in nature study, in 
the higher classes in schools, and for the first-year class in the 
University. 


GASG’S FRENCH DICTIONARIES. 
Gasc’s Dictlonary of the French and English Languages. Twetrrx Evition. 960 pages, 


large 8vo, in treble columns, bound in half buckram. Price 12s. 6d. 


“* Without making invidious comparisons, we msy at any rate say that there is no French Dictionary published in England which surpasses Gase's for correct- 
hess, comprehensiveness, and fullness of idiom, whilst only one or two can Le compared with it. ° — Educational Times. 


Gasc’s Concise Dictionary of the French and English Languages. 
3s. 6d. Also in Two Parts. 


REVISED. Medium 16mo, treble columns, xii +941 pages. 
jeeelish:Eronch), 2s. 


SixtH EDITION, 


Part I (French-English), 2s. Part II 


is Dictionary will be found to be much more so oat and accurate than any other published at the same priee. 


_ “It furnishes all that the schoolboy wants, and 
dictionary,” — The Journal of Education. 


eserves the same popularity that the larger work has obtained. It isa thoroughly sound and scholarly 


Gasc’s Pocket Dictionary of the French and English Languages. For use in Schools. 


88th Thousand. 2s. 6d. 


London: G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., York House, Portugal Street, W.O. 
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Messrs. DENT’S SELECT LIST of NEW 


ENGLISH HISTORY, 


A History of England. By James Outpuant, M.A. Large crown 8vo, pp. xvi+456. Price 3s. 6d. Also in 
Two Parts. Part I, to 1603. Part II, 1603 to Present Time Price 2s. each Part. 
A new and important Text-Book, designed to meet the suggestions of the Board of Education in the Teaching of History in 
Secondary Schools. 
Maps, Battle Plans, and Illustrations to the Text have been liberally provided, while the Gallery of Portraits will prove a unique 
and valuable feature. 


a The style of the author is simple, straightforward, and concise, and the book should prove most useful and interesting.”— Education. 
An interesting book, the value of which is enhanced by its excellent illustrations.”—School World, 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Dent’s French Primer. By W. E. Liewe try, B.A., B.Sc., Modern Language Master, Roan School for Boys, 
Greenwich, 8.E. Price 6d. each Part. 
Part I.—Phonetic Text. Part II1.—Transition and Conventional Spelling. 


This Primer is designed as a very easy introduction to the ‘‘ First French Book,” by S. ALGE and WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A. 

It is carefully graduated, and the numerous illustrations render the meaning of the words quite obvious. Simple rhymes and airs add 
variety. 

The text is the same in both Parts, the second of which provides an admirable transition from the phonetic to the ordinary spelling. 


Pour la Patrie, et Autres Contes d'Enfants. By Jetta S. Wourr. Extra fcap. 8vo, pp. viii+ 136.. Price ls. 4d. 


“ For an ‘author’ for young students we do not know anything so delightful, and so entirely free from weariness,’’—Schoolmaster. 


L'Homme Vert, et Autres Contes de Fées. By Jerra S. Woirr. Extra fcap. 8vo, pp. viii+ 148. Price ls. 4d. 
Tableaux Mouvants. By Miss Lilian C. Pins. Extra fcap. 8vo, pp. viii+148. Price ls. 4d. 


Important sections of the French vocabulary are here given in the form of bright and animated scenes. The book affords valuable aid in 
extending the vocabulary and adding life and interest to the French lesson. 


New Short French Readers. Six New Volumes Now Ready. 


SECOND YEAR READERS. Limp cloth, 4d. each Volume. THIRD YEAR READERS. Limp cloth, 4d. each Volume. 

La Mule du Pape, and other Stories. Edited by T. H. L’ Affaire des Contrebandiers. Edited by H. M. O’Grapy, 
BuRBIDGE, M.A., Durham School. Goldsmiths’ College, University of London. 

Les Quatorze Saints. Edited by Rev. W.O. BRIGSTOCKE, Le Trésor du Wieux Seigneur. Edited by Miss VIoLET 
M.A., Berkhamsted School. STORK, Queen’s College School. 

FOURTH YEAR READERS. Limp cloth, 6d. each Volume. 

Memoires du Général Marbot. Edited by P. L. Le Bienvenu. Edited by Rev. W. O. BRIGSTOCKE, M.A., 

Rawes, B.A., Berkhamsted School. Berkhamsted School. ; 
English Sounds. A Book for English Boys and Girls. By Warrer Rirpmann, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. iv+60. 
Price 1s. 


The essential facts about the sounds of English speech are here stated in language simple enough for a child of ten, but the book will also 
be read with interest and profit by older pupils. 


A Set of Sound Charts, showing Tongue and Lip Positions, &c. Designed and arranged by D. Jones, M.A., 
and F. RauscH. Complete in a set of 9 Charts. 


A detailed and illustrated Prospectus will be sent, post free, upon application to the Publishers. 
English Selections for French Prose Composition. Arranged by B. B. Dicxtnsoy, M.A., 


Assistant Master, Rugby School. Extra fcap. 8vo, pp. viii+ 106. Price 1s. 
These passages have been selected from among others collected and used in the sets in the Army Class and Modern Upper School at Rugby. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Geography Notes. By J. C. Cuutr, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton. Nores, price 8d. each; Abstract 


of same, 2d. 


BRITISH EMPIRE. NON-BRITISH WORLD. 
Part I.—British Isles (now ready). Part IV.—America (now ready). 
Part II.—India and Australia (ready shortly). Part V.—Europe (ready shortly). 
Part III.—Canada and South Africa (ready shortly). Part VI.— Asia and Africa (ready shortly). 


These Geography Notes are intended to serve as a guide to the teaching of Geography on modern lines. It is suggested that while the 
master uses the Notes each pupil should have, open, a good physical Atlas as well as the Abstract, which gives the chief names and principles 


applicable to each district. 
PHYSICS. 
A Laboratory Note-Book of Physics. By the Rev. S. A. McDowatt, B.A., Assistant Master at 


Winchester College. 5 (In the press. 
PRECIS WRITING. 


Exercises in Précis Writing. By J. H. Vince, M.A., Assistant Master at Bradfield College. Crown &vo, ls. 4d. 
“ The publishers are very modest in stating that the book will prove useful; we would rather say it will be found indispensable.” —A.M.A. Journal, 


FULL PARTICULARS OF ANY OF THE ABOVE BOOKS MAY BE HAD, POST 
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AND RECENT EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


DENT’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


Dent’s First Latin Book. By Haro. W. Arkinson, M.A., and J. W. E. Pearce, M.A. With 12 Illus- 
trations by M. E. DurHam. Fourth Edition. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
The Schoolmaster says: ‘‘ A unique book. ... It represents a wonderful stride made in teaching Latin.” 


_ The Phonetic Part of the “ First Latin Book” is issued separately at 6d. 
Dent’s Latin Primer. By E.S. FORSTER, M.A. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, ls. 


‘The graduation of the matter is very carefully worked out . . the little book is excellently done.’’— Educational Times. 


Basis Latina. An Introduction to Latin through the Language to the Literature. By Prof. E. V. Arxoup, 
assisted by WALTER RippmMann, M.A. Is. 6d. 


Forum Latinum. A First Latin Book. By Dr. E. Vernon Aryonp, Professor of Latin at the University 
College of North Wales. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Aeneae Facta et Fata. A Stepping-stone to Virgil. With Notes and Exercises on the Text by Dr. E. 


VERNON ARNOLD. With numerous Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 


Caesar Imperator. An Elementary Latin Reader. With Vocabulary and Exercises on the Text by J. W. E. 
PEARCE, M.A., Joint-Author of Dent’s ‘‘ First Latin Book.’’ 1s. 4d. 


THE TEMPLE ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS. 


Adapted for the Four Years’ Course in English Literature in Secondary Schools (B. of E. Suggestions). 


ENGLISH POETRY. Selected by ARTHUR BURRELL, M.A. 1s.each Vol. | LONGFHLLOW'S SHORTER POEMS. Limp cloth, 4d. 
ie E e an i A Verse. STORIHS FROM SPHNSER’S FABRY QUBENB. 1s. 
BALLADS, ANOIENT AND MODERN. Belccted by OLIPHANT | STORIES FROM LE MORTE D'ARTHUR and MABINOGION. 


SMEATON, M. 
Raw HORORY THE ADVENTURES OF ODYSSEUS. 1s. 
wares S ALEG IN A COUNTRY OHURO ee dite | SOUTHEY'S LIFE OF NELSON. ls. 


GOLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER and THE DESHRTHD ol TOGES DH OOVERLEY PAPERS. By ADDISON and STEELE, 
VILLAGE. Limp cloth, 4d. 


ORRO CINNT MARINER: e, SOOTTS TALISMAN. ls, OF MEXICO AND PERU. is 

ae i ae TALHS FROM BROWNING. a 

LONGFBLLOW'S HIAWATHA. I 5 Is STORING FROM OARLYUH, It oa AMEN. u, 

LONGFELLOW’S BVANGBLINB. Cloth boards, 8d. STORINS FROM THB ILIAD. 1s. 

DENT’S TEXTS FOR THE LOCAL EXAMS., 1912 
OXFORD. 


THESE EDITIONS have, in most instances, been specially prepared for the use of candidates preparing for the Local Examinations, Carefully Edited, and 
provided with Introduction and Glossaries where needed, they will exactly fit the needs of Examuinees. 


LAMB’S TALBS FROM SHAEBSPHARB. Illustrated by ARTHUR | OLD MORTALITY. Byer WALTER SCOTT. Edited, with Introduction, 


RaCKHaM, ‘‘ Everyman’s Library.” Is. net. (Preliminary r mac > On Ml oN TRORA T m m 4d. pi Junior and Senior 
LAY’S LA AN MB r: i y Sir WALTER SCOTT it wit 
ar eee N: t wO ies Me r arias RO T m ES Notes, Glossary, &c., by R. PROUDE, B.A. 1s. 4d. [Junior and Senior 
gal gis tle Sac A [Preliminary | BYRON'S CHILD HAROLD. With Introduction by Prof. TRENT 
SOOTT’S TALISMAN. With Introduction and Notes by HENRY “ Everyman’s Library. “1s. net. [J Junior 
WILLIAMS, M.A. (Temple English Literature Series.) 1s. [Preliminary ' CABS 'S GALLIC WAR. Books II and ITI, in one volume. 
1an TEMPERAT Koea by PIHA ET SMEATON, BA; yoy e Hana by A. Croo P AERO M. E (Eoin, and p Deleon ete 
ustrations by WALTER CRANE. ls untor a enior in the Royal Hig 00 inbu 8 unior a 
MAOBHTH. peated by GEORGE SMITH, M.A., LL.D. yin Five Mustra- HAMLET Belted by by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. With TOREA eee by 
tions by OBINSON 8 unior and senor ; 
KING HENRY V, Edited by W. H. Hupsox, M.A. With Eight Tus- THAOKBRAY'S HSMOND. With Introduction by ERNEST RuyYs. 
Everyman’s Library,” No. 73. 1s. net. Senior 
bravions Dy WORE CURTIS: 18. 4d; [Junior and Senior | ow PAHRY QUBHNE. Book I. By EpMunp Spenser. Edited by 
hast ety DURWARD. By Sir WALTER Scott. Edited, with Notes, Prof. W. H. Hupson, M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. [Senior 
Glossary, &c., by J. WiLson, M.A. 1s. 4d. [Junior and Senior | BACON'S ESSAYS. With Introduction by OLIPHANT SMEATON. 
LORD OF THB ISLES. By Sir WALTER Scotr. Illustrated by x EN ag RU "No. 10. 1s. net. (Sentor 
W. Kgatu Lgask, M.A. (Edin. and Oxon.). With Illustrated Biography. VIRGIL’S ABNBI Book I. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Introduction, Illustrated Notes, and Glossary. Crown ae cloth a ; RGIL'S AAND. Book T D. ae is, Ad. eee nna [Senior 
unior and Senior VIR r oo ited, wi n uction, Notes, an 
MARMION. By Sir WALTER Scorr. Edited by ne Rev. R. P. DAVIDSON, Glossary, by R. J. HuGHEs, M.A. 1s. 4d. [Senior 
M.A. (Oxon.), Assistant Master, Malvern College. With Biography, Topo- OABSAR’ Pig GALLIO WAR. Books IV and V, in one volume. 
graphical Drawings, Introduction, copious Notes, and Glossary. Crown 8vo, Edited by Dr. Jons MARSHALL, Rector of High School, Edinburgh. 
cloth, Second Edition, 1s. 4d. (Junior and Senior ls. 4d. [Senior 
CAMBRIDGE. 


THB LADY OF THB LAKB. By Sir WALTER Scorr. Edited by | SAMPON. 7 ONINERS: By JoHN Mitton. Edited by A. J. GRIEV 

FLora Masson. With Illustrated Biography, Introduction, Tlustrated [ 
Notes, and Glossary. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls Preliminary and Junior 

LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESP MARE. Illustrated by ARTHUR | SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. With Introduction and Notes by 


or 


RackHamM. ‘ Everyman’s Library.” 1s. net. (Preliminary HENRY WILLIAMS, M.A. 1s. [Senior 
KING HBNRY V. Edited by W. H. Hupsoy, M.A. With Eight Ilus- 

trations by Dora CURTIS. 1s. 4d. (Junior and Senior | CABSAR’S GALLIO WAR. Book I. Edited by A. 8. WILKINS, 
S8COTT’S OODSTOOK. With Introduction. ‘ Everyman's Library.” LL.D., Litt.D., late Professor of Latin, Victoria University, Manchester. 

ls. net. [Junior ls. 4d. [Junior 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS, Midsummer and Christmas, 1912. 
TER FABRY QUBENB. Book I, By EDMUND SPENSER. Editedby | SHAKBSPBARE'’S KING HENRY V. (See above.) 


f. W. H. Hupson, M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. [First Class (First and Second Class 
LONGFELLOW'S HIAWATHA. With Introduction and Notes by | MACBETH. Edited by GEORGE SmitH, M.A., LL.D. With Five Illustra- 
HENRY WILLIAMS, M.A. 1s. Lore Forms tions by T, H. RosBINsoN. 1s. 4d [First and Second Class 

MATTHEW ARNOLD'S SOHRAB AND RUSTUM. Edited by | THE LADY OF THH LAKB. (Seeabove.) 
v. H. B. EyLEY, M.A. 4d. [Third Class (Third Class and Lower Forms 


FREE, FROM J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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FROM 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


Inorganic Chemistry for Schools. By W. M. 
Hooton, M.A., M.Sc., Chief Chemistry Master at Repton School. 
416 pages, 3s. 6d. 


Light. By W. H. Tornam, B.Sc., Head of the Army 
Class, Repton School. 2s. 6d. 


An elementary course of lectures and laboratory work suitable for London 
Matriculation and Army Entrance Examinations, 


Scenes from European History. By G. 
BURRELL SmitH, B.A., Assistant Master at the Royal Naval 
College, Osborne. 2s. 6d. 


ConTENTS.—Introduction — The Roman Empire— St. Benedict — Mohammed — 
Charlemagne— Hildebrand—The Crusades—The;Renaissunce— Louis X I—Columbus 
-—Luther William the Silent—Henry of Navarre—Gustavus Adolphus— Richelieu 
-Louis X1V—Peter the Great —Frederick the Great—The French Revolution— 
Napoleon—The Liberation of Italy—Bismarck. 


Arnold’s Shiiling History of England. By 
C. E. M. HawxeswortH, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby 


School. 1s. 


Arnold’s Shilling English Composition. 
By E. J. Kenny. Cloth, is. 


A complete course in English practice for the Lower and Middle Forms. In his 
preface the nuthor states that the book is the outcome of many years’ experience, 
and isan attempt to meet the Board of Education’s demand for more system in 
teiching the subject. A great feature of the book is the nuinber and the quality of 
its exercises, which are introduced at every stage, and are in most cases novel and 
original in method. The Terminology used in the book is that recommended by the 
Report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Terminology, 1910 


Précis Writing. By E. A. Betcuer, B.A., Assistant 
Master (Military Side) at Clifton College. 2s. 6d. 


A Key, containing the exercises in the above book, with notes and suggestions 
on each Précis, followed in ench case by a fair copy (for the use of Teachers and 
Private Students), is obtainable only on written application. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


The Storied Past. Illustrated. ls. 6d. 


This book, which is designed as a Literary Reader for Junior Forms, consists 
entirely of selected passages from English literature illustrative of historical events 
or of the life and customs of bygone days. 


Historical Tales from Shakespeare. By 
Sir A. T. Quizter-Coucn, Author of ‘‘ Dead Man’s Rock,’ ‘ The 
Splendid Spur,” &c. New Edition, beautifully Illustrated. 
304 pages. Is. 6d. 


Arnoid’s Engiish Texts. Edited by H. B. Browne, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Hymers College, Hull. In 12 volumes. 


96 pages. Limp cloth, 6d. each. 
The Song of Hiawatha LONGFELLOW. 
Marmion hie oie id zm on ... SCOTT. 
idylis of the King, and other Poems TENNYSON. 
Hereward the Wake ... ee KINGSLEY. 
The Cloister and the Hearth CHARLES READE. 
The Life of Nelson hee SOUTHEY. 
Tanglewood Tales ie ee HAWTHORNE. 
Guiliver'’s Voyage to Lillipu SwIFT. 
The Pligrim's Progress BUNYAN. 
The Bible in Spain ss ae ne BORROW. 
The Natural History of Seiborne GILBERT WHITE. 
A Naturalist on the Amazons ... .. BATES. 

Les Français d’Aujourd’hul. By Jerra S. 
Wo.LFrr. With Notes and Questionnaire. Illustrated by WILLIAM 


Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Arnold’s New Latin Course. By R.M. Arrar- 
pycE, M.A., The High School of Glasgow. In Two Parts. Part I, 
1s. 6d.; Part II, 2s. 6d. 


This course will supply the pupil with continuous reading matter from the 
simplest beginnings to a fairly long abstract from Caesar. It has been drawn up 
fully in accordance with the trend of modern ideas in the teaching of Latin. 


Elementary Mechanics of Solids and 
Fluids. By A. CLEMENT Jones, M.A., Ph.D., and C. H. 
BLOMFIELD, M.A., B.Sc., Mathematical Masters at Bradford 
Grammar School. 4s. 6d. 


Eiementary Botany. 
turer on Botany at the Northern Polytechnic Institute. 
trated. 2s. 6d. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W. 
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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.O. 


Lectures for Teachers 


ON THE 


SCIENCE, ART, AND HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF THE TEACHER OF TO-DAY. 


To be delivered by Professor J. ADAMS, M.A., B.Se., F.C.P., Professor of Education 
in the University of London. 


The Second Course of Lectures (Thirty-ninth Annual Series) will commence on 
Thursday, September 28. at 7 pan. ; 

The matters to be dealt with are such as interest all classes of teachers, and will 
be treated with that frankness that is possible in an unreported discourse, but 18 
out of the question in a printed book. In the ultimate resort every teacher must 
apply for himself the theory of his profession, but he may be greatly helped by 
learning how others have dealt with the problems he must face. To this end the 
lectures will be copiously illustrated throughout by references to the teaching of all 
the subjects of the ordinary school course, while particular attention will be given 
to those subjects that must be taught by all tenchers who are not specialists. 
While the lecturer will lose no opportunity of indicating how present Edueational 
Conditions may be improved, he will assume the present conditions as basis, and 
show how to make the best of things as they are. 


SYLLABUS. 


I. (Sept. 28.) The Teacher's Reading. — General reading, subject reading, 
professional reading: recent remarkable increase of professional books; special 
value of recapitulatory reading from teacher's own early books: plea for more 

meral recognition of professional books in unprofessional form : dangers of pro- 
fessional literature: teachers’ use of libraries: place and function of educational 
periodicals. 

Il. (Oct. 5.) Regulations and how to deal with them.— The data of the teacher’s 
problem: regulations of varying degrees of generality and stringency: under the 
King and over us; a study in superiors: how to serve many masters without being 
disloyal to any: the difference between the human being and the otficial: the 
official mind and how to approach it: an instructive bit of law: the official art of 
compromise; manipulation of conflicting official regulations. 

IIl. (Oct. 12.) How to deal with Porents,—Generally wrong attitude of teachers 
towards parents: Otto Ernst: in loco parentis theory: “the foster parent ’’: 
“the elder brother’’: getting at parents through the pupils and vice versa : social 
rank and parents’ antagonisin to school authority : special difficulties of different 
classes of teachers; conflicting influences of fathers and mothers: genuine co- 
operntion between school and home: mean between parental indifference and 
interference. 

IV. (Oct. 19.) Class Management and Te'ching. — The new collective 
psychology : relation of class to crowd or mob: a homogeneous group : minimum 
number to constitute a class: sympathy of numbers: elass leaders: difference 
between class teaching and private coaching : disintegration and redintegration of 
class: teaching class through individual and individual through class: relation 
between subject and size of class, 

V. (Oct. 2.) The Mechanism Sf Reading.— Importance of this subject for whole 
school course: purpose for which art of reading is acquired; visual and audile 
elements in reading: experiments in the manipulation of print: failure of “ school 
reading ” : the place of reading aloud and silent reading : various methods of teach- 
ing reading : the resulting powers of reading as an acquirement : loss of power of 
reading: different degrees of *‘ block ” reading. 

VI. (Nov. 2.) Teaching how to Study.—Strange neglect of this subject: pupils 
merely told to learn; learning is the other side of teaching: on part of pupil absence 
of the desire to know : how to rouse it : danger of interfering with Panik initiative : 
kinds of learning : reproduction: the dynamic view ; constructive learning : rhythm 
of learning: concentration and diffusion : fallacies about thoroughness : temporary 
and permanent retention: MeMurry’s book. 

VII. (Nov. 9.) Text-books versus Oral Instruction. — Relation between the 
teacher's work and the text-book : relation of text-book to pupil’s private study: 
the different. qualities brought out by oral teaching and text-book work: classifica- 
tion of text-books: tests of a good text-bo k : note-book as text-book ; the new style 
of teaching as compared with the old in the matter of note-taking: difficulties and 
dangers of note-taking at various stages in the school course. 

VIII. (Vou. 16.) Apparatus and its Use.— Distinction from furniture: aids in 
actual teaching: danger of being dominated by apparatus; over-elaborate appear- 
atus: ready-made versus home-made apparatus: permanent and temporary : 
hints for prepuring apparatus: maps: the optical lantern: kinds of blackboards : 
the optics of the blackboard’: eyestrain and how to prevent it: excessive and un- 
educational use of graphic illustration. 

IX. (Nov. 23.) Teaching Devices.— Unusual applications of psychological 
principles : accidental discoveries of protituble methods; anticipatory illustration ; 
the vacuum: mistake traps: puzzle problems; co-operation: the awful example: 
fixing the alternative: mnemonics, legitimate and Alegitiniate: cram, benevolent 
time-saving devices in supplying 


and malignant: the arithmetical challenge: 
practice work in arithmetic. 

X. (Now. 30.) Written Work and Corrections.—Necessity for much written 
work in school: transcription, note-taking, exercise writing, essays: drudgery of 
correcting such exercises: minimum amount of correction consistent with efficiency : 
quantity of corrections: quality: detail: co-operative correction und its dangers : 
the psychology of correction from both pupil and teacher’s point of view: the ethics 
of correction : prevention and cure, 

XI. (Dec. 7.) How to deal with Dullness.—Psychology of dullness: relation of 
dullness to time and subject: the temporary dunce: the permanent dunce: the all- 
round dunce: the specialized dunce; the seale of dullness: the ‘ defective point ”’: 
subjective and objective dullness; stage at which objective dullness is welcomed by 
ce pupil; the tyranny of ‘' problems,” and the legitimate claims of the relatively 

u 


XII. (Dec. 14.) Examinations.—Place and function of examination in schools : 
teacher as examiner: how to prepare an examination paper: allocation of marks: 
how to make the best of the external examiner; the ‘‘ personal equation ”’: the use 
of old examination papers: preparation of ‘* set books "": use of the index in revision : 
how to pre pupils for an external examination with the minimum amount of 
educational damage. 


FEES FOR ADMISSION. 
Half-a-guinea for the whole Course. Two shillings for a single Lecture. 


*.* The Lectures will be delivered on THURSDAY EVENINGS, at 7 o'clock, at the 
Cae: Bloomsbury Square, W.C.—Members of the College have free admission te 
e Course. | 7 
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DUSTLESS SCHOOLS 


1¢ For the Anhydrous, economic and effective LAYING of DUST and DIRT not only during each Sweeping, 
$ but also throughout all the intervening periods — which is of greater hygienic importance — 
the Unoqualiod ODOURLESS, or POWERFUL GERMICIDAL 


FLORIGENE 


(A Registered Name suggested My ¥LOOR-H YGIENE) 
On all School, Laboratory, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


In Schools—Very EARLY in the SUMMER VACATION for best resuits. 


a am a RT I EET ART RS Ee TT aE PETIA A PPO A FC IY 
NOT MORE THAN THRRE TIMES A YEAR, 88 each ap lication lays the dust and dirt for two to twelve montns, accorcing to wear. It costs 


little, and is easily applied. Not sticky— the dust, 


, absorb the “ Florigene” fzom the imp 


and become ‘‘ weighted.” 


The ‘ordinary daily dry sweeping alone required to clean during each term, without Sprinkling of any kind. 


“ Fiorigene” is an aid to the prevention of throat and other diseases 
ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


and has been awarded the BRONZE MEDAL of the 


Two well-known SCHOOL WERIDAL OFFICERS have jointly reported on the advantages of ‘‘ Florigene ”°—as the result of bacteriological 


exponents in four departments — as follow 
conqomy of iabour in ‘cleaning the 


room 
2 Prevention of the rising of dust once deposited ; hence a healthier atmosphere for breathing. 
They also favour ite more general adoption, especially in rooms where drill is carried out. 
“*Florigene” is strongly recommended by other expert authorities. 


t Government B 


Art and other important ; also in numerous Colleges, Schools, Laboratories, 
Offices, Xc., thmounhont the United Kingdom and Colonies, with approval. 


, H.M. Science and 
praries, Museums, 


Send for particulars, Medical Reports and Testimonials to the Sole Manufacturers— 


“ DuST-ALLAYER” co 


166 Queen Victoria Street, London, B.O. 


Contractors to Admiraity, 


War Office, 


: “ PFlorigene” is being continuously used on the floors of The Royal Naval Colleges, H.M. Patent Office Lib 
q 
q 
$ 
ZTT IIIT 


H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


$ 
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The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is 
a Monthly Record and Review, now in its 
FORTY-SECOND YEAR OFISSUE, The 
PREPAID ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
is SEVEN SHILLINGS. A SINGLE 
‘COPY costs EIGHTPENCE post free. 
Ask for a SPECIMEN COPY, which will 
be sent at once if application is made to 
the PUBLISHER, William Rice, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 762 pp., price 2s. 6d., free by post. 
Lo Members of the College the price is 1s.; or 1s. 6d. free by post. 


THE CALENDAR 


OF 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


FOR THE YEAR 1911—12. 


London: FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF EDUCATIONAL 
WORK AND PROGRESS, 


‘THE aim of “The School World” is to 

provide teachers with information of 
To this end 
all important changes and developments 


ractical and permanent value. 


affecting any branch of education are dealt 


with by leading educational authorities and 
experienced teachers. 

The magazine is indispensable to all edu- 
cational workers who desire to keep in touch 
with modern methods of education. 


PRICE Gd. VOLUME ZII, 1910, 7s. 6d.. net. 


School World. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON. 
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Cambridge University Press 


Books suitable for the 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATIONS, Midsummer and Christmas, 1912 


ENGLISH 
Shakespeare: King Henry V. Edited, with 


introduction, notes, glossary, appendix, Extracts from Holinshed, 
Hints on Metre, Hints on Shakespeare's English, by A. W. 
Verity, M.A. Seventh Edition. 
‘t The school edition of the play.’’—Guardian 
1s 6d ‘Likely to prove a standard edition for school 
purposes.’’—School World 


Shakespeare: Macbeth. Edited, with intro- 
duction, notes, glossary, appendix, Hints on Metre, by A. W. 
Verity, M.A. Sixth Edition. 

‘“ A good working copy of ‘ Macbeth,’ edited by Mr. 
A. W. Verity, on the lines that have made his former 
editions of the plays in this series so highly valued by 
teachers.’ — Scotsman 


1s 6d 


Shakespeare: Macbeth. Edited, for students, 


with introduction, notes, glossary, appendix, Extracts from 
Holinshed, Hints on Metre, by A. W. Verity, M.A. 


‘CA storehouse of learning, marvellously full and 
well arranged, and appears destined to provide quite a 
standard edition for the purposes of all higher examina- 
tions.’’—School World 


Scott: The Lady of the Lake. Edited, with 


introduction, notes, glossary, and three maps, by J. H. B. 
MASTERMAN, M.A. 28 6d 


2s 6d 


English Composition: with Chapters on Précis 
Writing, Prosody, and Style. By W. Murison, M.A., 
Senior English Master, Aberdeen Grammar School. 


‘“ Mr. Murison’s book is the outcome of his wide 
teaching experience. It is one of the soundest books 
on the subject we have seen for a long time. The 
arrangement is a model of clearness and comprehen- 
siveness. . . . It is a great pleasure to be able to 
recommend a book on English composition so un- 
reservedly.’’—School World 


Crown 8vo 
3s 6d net 


ENGLISH HISTORY 


Great Britain and Ireland. A History for 
Lower Forms. By J. E. Morris, D.Litt., Bedford Grammar 
School. With 100 illustrations and plans. 


‘Dr. Morris has made a great step forward and 
deserves warm congratulations. . . . Dr. Morris’s 
book will serve for many others than the junior forms 

Crown 8vo of schools. It is very short, considering what a lot it 
8s contains, and always goes straight to the point. . . 
Dr. Morris has written a good piece of school literature 
and his camera has made it a work of art as well.’’— 
The Journal of Education 


Crown 8vo 
with 13 maps 
and 8 plans 


Parts 2s ach 


ENGLISH HISTORY—continued 


History of England for Use in Schools. 
By ArTHUR D. Innes, M.A. Complete in One Volume, or in 
Three Parts:—Part I, to 1509 a.p.; Part II, 1509-1714 a.p.; 
Part III, 1689-1901 A.D. A separate part is also issued contain- 
ing the period ‘‘ From the Wars of the Roses to the Death of 
Elizabeth.” 

“ Mr. Innes writes with great spirit and vividness, 
as well aə with simplicity and lucidity. and he is 
remarkably well furnished with the latest results of 
historical inquiry. Appended are six admirable 
summaries — constitutional, ecclesiastical, Scottish 
4s 6d Irish, Indian, and Colonial; half-a-dozen careful 
genealogical tables; a glossary of technical terms, 
political phrases, &c.; a chronological summary, and 
an index.’’—Hducattonal Times 


LATIN 


Caesar: Gallic War, Books III and IV. 


Edited, with introduction, notes, and complete vocabulary. By 
E. S. SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D. 1s 6d each. 


Caesar: Gallic War, Book III. Edited, with 
notes, by A. G. Peskett, M.A. 186d Books IV-V 1s 6d 


Cicero: De Amicitia. Edited by J. S. Rex, Litt.D. 
3s 6d 


Vergil: Aeneid, Book VII. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by A. Srpawick, M.A. 1s 6d 


GREEK 


Euripides: Hecuba. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by W. S. HapLey, M.A. 28 6d 


Xenophon: Anabasis, Book III. Edited, 
with introduction and notes, by A. PRETOR, M.A. 28 
Xenophon: Anabasis, Book III. — Editea 


with introduction, notes, and complete vocabulary, by G. M. 
Epwarps, M.A. 1s 6d 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY 


The First Book of Samuel. Edited by the 


Very Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D. 28 net Smaller edition, 
1s net 


The First Book of Kings. Edited by the Rev. 
J. R. Lumby, D.D. 2s net Smaller edition, 1s 

The First Book of Kings. Revised 
Version. Edited by the Rev. W. E. Barnes, D.D. 2snet 


The First Book of Kings. Revised 
Version. Edited by the Rev. H. C. O. LANCHESTER, 
M.A. 1s 6d net 


St. Matthew. Edited by the Rev. A. Carr, M.A. 
2s net Smaller edition, 1s net Revised Version, 1s 6d net 


The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by the Rev. 


J. R. Lumspy, D.D. 88 net Smaller edition, 1s net 


The Acts of the Apostles. Revised 


Version. Edited by the Rev. C. West-Wartsox, M.A. 
ls 6d net 


A list of books suitable for other examinations, together with a list of the educational publications of 
the Cambridge University Press, will be sent on application. 


Applications from teachers for specimen copies of publications of the Cambridge University Press should be addressed to E. T., 
Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, London, with a statement as to the number of copies likely to be required 
if the books are adopted for class use. 
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naturally have its own notions of what to do and what 
The Lducational Times. to leave undone. This has been foreseen at Whitehall, and 
has given rise to the most objectionable feature in the 
a SS SS == ===! whole scheme. It is suggested that the Council should be 
appointed in the first instance for three years, and that the 
Sır Rovert Morant has made up his mind that the question of the second Council should be left for considera- 
teachers do not know what they want.|tion by the Board after experience of the working of the 
ae tee They believe that they want a Register;|/plan. Thus, at the very beginning, is suggested a doubt 
Council. but he has made the discovery that what! about the permanence of the Council. Now, the first thing 
they really desire is a Council representative! to be secured in any such scheme for the unification of the 
of the whole teaching profession. Accordingly he proposes | profession is stability. What happened to the old Teachers’ 
to establish such a council, and, in order that it may truly| Register has already sapped the confidence of the profession 
represent the teaching profession, he makes the Universities | and the public. A similar fiasco at the end of three years 
the basis on which it is built. There are eleven Universities, | of the Council’s life would mean the permanent loss of all 
and, as these must have one representative each, the group | chance of making teaching into a real profession. 
of eleven forms the foundation of the whole scheme. The} The actual aim of teachers is, as Sir Robert Morant needs 
elementary teachers form one group with eleven representa-|no one to tell him,to form an independent self-governing 
tives (we wonder what the N.U.T. will say about the inclu-| profession. No doubt there are difficulties in the way, and 
sion of the 46,000 uncertificated teachers) ; the secondary | these may be insuperable. It may be impossible to have 
teachers have also their eleven, among whom we are glad to|a profession which is so heavily subsidized as is teaching at 
note that the College of Preceptors is to be entitled to claim | present raised to the rank it desires. But objections of this 
one, while a nondescript gathering of technological and|kind are real, and ought to be stated openly. There is no 
specialist teachers add their eleven to make up the total/ advantage in a mimic independence. Why should it be in 
of forty-four members. the power of the Board of Education to make an investiga- 
Being teachers, and not knowing their own minds, the|tion at the end of three years, and as a result mend or 
members of the Council are unfit to supply a chairman from | perhaps end the Council? It is perhaps within its rights 
their own body ; but, while they are to be compelled to go| in withdrawing certain matters of administration from the 
outside to find a person fit to lead them, they are not treated | consideration of the Council at all—and in some such line 
as altogether unworthy of confidence. The choice is left in! of action will probably be found the means of reconciling 
their hands, and for this no doubt they will be truly! Government control with a limited amount of independence 
thankful. After all, it should not be very difficult for the|—but with regard to the matters actually committed to the 
profession to select a person sufficiently in sympathy with | Council, the Council is obviously the best qualified to judge. 
its aim to help and not to hinder the work of the Council.|Why should a Board of laymen presume to guide, and 
We are not aware what the powers of the chairman may be, | indeed to dominate, a body of professional men and women ? 
but it is unlikely that there will be anything extraordinary | Let the work of the Council be clearly defined, but within 
in his position. The Council will therefore be able to carry | this defined realm let it be responsible. The failure of the 
out its wishes. We are accordingly very grateful to have| Council is almost assured if it begins with this Whitehall 
the Council. It is a beginning. Probably its first business|sword of Damocles hanging over it. The suggestion of 
will be to find out whether it really wants a Register, and, | tutelage and minority is fatal. Why should the public 
as there is not likely to be much doubt on this matter, itake seriously what the Board of Education proclaims to be 
its next business will be to prepare that Register. It is|an experiment—and a second experiment at that? If it be 
here that trouble may arise between the Council and its| argued that it is impossible to tell beforehand how the plan 
benevolent creator. Once it has come into being, it will| will work out, and that it is necessary to leave room for 
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expansion and reform, no objection whatever need be raised. 
It is not change and development that is deprecated, but 
revision by an external authority. It is the Council’s 
business to do its own improving and to superintend its 
own development. All other considerations are subordinate 
to this. So long as the Council exists only at the pleasure 
of the Board of Education, it may as well not exist at 
all. It will be rightly regarded as a sham, an instrument 
that will be used so long as it suits the convenience of those 
who have invented it, but that will be discarded as soon 
as it proves troublesome. 

The Council is probably too large for effective work. 
The number originally suggested was probably better, but 
this is not a really important matter. The introduction of 
the University members may give the Universities an undue 
influence in its deliberations, but on the other hand their 
presence will help to maintain the prestige of the Council; 
and, since they are not yet much accustomed to Depart- 
mental control, they will probably prove a source of 
strength. Besides, it is well that the Universities and 
the schools should be brought into closer touch; and the 
Council will probably offer an exceptionally good oppor- 
tunity for the teachers to get at close quarters with those 
who have to do with the examinations that dominate so 
detinitely the curricula of certain of our schools. 

Section 56 will be popular with the women. For the 
first time the sex is to have something like fair representa- 
tion. Fortunately, the general principle “that the propor- 
tion of men and women representatives should correspond 
as nearly as may be to the number of men and women 
teachers employed” is limited by the italicized addition, 
“in that section of the profession.” Otherwise the Council 
would begin as an understudy for a parliament with a 
substantial majority of women members. Education as 
a profession always has led the way in the matter of the 
recognition of women, so it is perhaps fitting that this 
new Council should set the example to other professional 
bodies. 

In spite of many things in it that are open to criticism, 
and that we may return to on a future occasion, we are 
glad to have this White Paper from the Board of Edu- 
cation. We welcome the Council. It offers great possi- 
bilities. By its establishment the profession appears to be 
trusted, and, if its inventors will only turn this appearance 
into a reality by withdrawing the reference back to the Board 
after the three years, it will certainly fulfil its purpose of 
unifying the profession and raising the status of teachers. 


One of the most significant signs of the times is the 
J increasing practice among retired officials of 

the D in writing a book or giving public addresses on 
that part of the nation’s work with which 

they have been associated. An unmuzzled official may be a 
source of danger to the Government tbat has employed him, 
and there are occasions on which the indiscretions of an 


emeritus civil servant may imperil the common weal. It 
13 generally in the public interest that the secrets of 
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Government departments should be kept, but it is occasion- 
ally an advantage to have the private opinions of men who 
have spent a lifetime in writing public reports. 


There has certainly been no harm done by the publication 
of “What is and What might be,” by Mr. Holmes, Ex- 
Chief Inspector of Elementary Schools (4s. 6d. net, Con- 
stable). It is indeed a sad summing up of a life’s work. 
Mr. Holmes is profoundly dissatisfied with a state of affairs 
that he has given his whole professional life to aid in 
producing. He speaks bitterly of a system “ which seems 
to have been devised for the express purpose of arresting 
growth and strangling life, which bound us all, myself 
included, with links of iron, and which had many zealous 
agents, of whom I, alas! was one.” It is true that he thinks 
this bad system has done its worst, and that there is hope 
of better things in the future. “ Teachers who preach and 
practise the gospel of self-education are beginning to spring 
up in various parts of the country.” Yet the whole of one 
of the six chapters of the book is taken up with the 
description of “A Familiar Type of School,” and the 
description amounts to a vigorous indictment of our system 
of elementary education as it stands. To the elementary 
teachers thus pilloried it is only fair to say that Mr. Holmes 
is eager to admit that there are exceptions to his gloomy 
generalizations. There are two consolations. The first is 
that they are only cogs in a great wheel, only units in 
a mighty system, and that the Chief Inspector himself is as 
powerless as they; he is but a cog like themselves, and he 
practically includes himself in the general condemnation. 
The second consolation is to be found in the fact that 
secondary, and even University, education is in no better 
casethan their own. From the recent outcry of the elementary 
teachers one would infer that they alone were hit. But 
Mr. Holmes is quite impartial. As the elementary schools 
are oppressed by the results of the bad old “ payment by 
results ” system, so the secondary schools are in the grip of 
an examination system by which the preparatory schools 
are dominated by the great public schools, and these in 
turn by the Universities. “So far as the rank and file of 
the boys are concerned, it may be doubted if the word 
‘educative ’ is applicable in any sense or degree to the daily 
round of their work.” It is true that at secondary schools a 
certain amount of real educational work goes on as a sort of 
accidental adjunct to the official round. In their general 
intercourse and in their societies the boys educate them- 
selves and each other. True education is thus a by-product 
at our secondary schools. “But the broad fact remains 
that the studies of the youthful graduate, whether in school, 
classroom, or in college lecture-room, have been wholly 
informative, and therefore wholly uneducative.” 


‘‘ Having said so much in disparagement of the mental 
training given in the great Public Schools and the older 
Universities,” remarks Mr. Holmes in a foot-note, “let me 
now try to make my peace with my old school and my 
University by expressing my conviction that those who 
are studying the ‘Humanities,’ whether at school or col- 
lege, and finding pleasure in their studies, are receiving the 
best education that is at present procurable in England.” 
This is not saying very much in view of/the sombre descrip- 
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tion he has given of the kind of education that is “at 
present procurable in England,” whether in the elementary 
or the secondary school. 

Relief to the dark picture is to be found in the chapter 
entitled “ A School in Utopia.” Here we are treated to a 
full account of a village school conducted by a specially 
gifted mistress who deserts the path of mechanical obedience 
for that of self-realization. Her aim is to enable her pupils 
to realize the best that is in them. Mr. Holmes tries to be 
loyal to his professional office. He speaks of “the mis- 
sionary zeal of his Inspector.” Yet it is interesting to note 
that when we analyse the special qualities of this mistress 
—whom he fancifully calls Egeria—we find that her main 
characteristic is a profound disregard for all the conventions 
so dear to the inspectorial mind. Her pupils dance in a ring 
about their own Inspector, singing “ For he’s a jolly good 
fellow.” After this, one is prepared to find that Kgeria has 
freed herself from the traditional worship of rules and forms 
that enslaves the ordinary teacher. She is perfectly natural 
and is in no need of the missionary zeal of any Inspector. 
Indeed, Mr. Holmes proclaims that the missionary work was 
all on the other side, and generously says: “ Whatever 
modicum of wisdom in matters educational I may happen to 
possess, I owe, in large measure, to her.” 

In all probability there are more teachers of the Egeria 
type than Mr. Holmes imagines, and Inspectors may not be 
wholly innocent on the charge of suppressing them. In 
many school districts Egeria would not be permitted to do 
her work in her own characteristic way. Under present 
conditions it is not enough to postulate good teachers ; while 
we are about it we may just as well postulate good Inspec- 
tors. It would be enough to begin with if Mr. Holmes could 
imbue all his colleagues with his own willingness to allow 
good teachers to be good in their own way, and with his 
view that the business of a teacher is to teach, and not merely 
to run a sort of educational mill and fill up schedules and 
write reports for the benefit of clerks at the Board of Edu- 
cation and at the various municipal education offices. 

This is not the place to deal with Mr. Holmes’s excursions 
into the realms of psychology and theology. Our interest 
lies in the insight he gives us into the unofficial side of the 
official mind. It is almost certain that Mr. Holmes is far 
from being a typical Inspector, and for that very reason he 
is probably able to give a more useful account of the office 
point of view than is possible in the case of the genuine 
official. To the secondary teacher, and to the private-school 
master shivering on the brink of inspection, this book is of 
Special interest as preparing for the line of action that 
ought to be taken in the way of educating the Inspectorate 
in its new and difficult work in the higher schools of the 
country. If a village schoolmistress can inspire a Chief 
Inspector, and supply him with a philosophy of education, 
surely the influence of highly cultured schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses cannot be neglected. It would be unreason- 
able and ungenerous to suggest that Mr. Holmes had taken 
into retirement with him all the open-mindedness of the 
Inspectorate, so that teachers may profit by the revelation 
his book supplies of what may be going on in the minds of 
apparently obdurate officials. 


NOTES. 


Tue Board of Education is quite obviously on its good 
behaviour. For some time there has been hanging over the 
heads of candidates for a three years’ course of training 
a vague requirement that they must obtain in the subjects 
of English and History a higher mark than is required for 
a pass in these subjects at certain recognized examinations. 
How much higher than the pass was not stated, and various 
modes of reading the regulation were adopted, with the 
result that candidates who depended on certain examina- 
tions were much more stringently dealt with than were 
those who entered for others. Critics were not lacking to 
maintain that the requirement was in itself only another 
proof that the Board was doing what it could to discourage 
the University education of teachers. A circular (777) has 
just been issued withdrawing, for the present, the trouble- 
some requirement. Whatever may have been the Board’s 
purpose in issuing it, there can be no doubt that it was 
beginning to act in a very erratic way, and was causing 
a differentiation between students who proposed a science 
course and those who proposed to take the arts degree. 
The circular tells us that the withdrawal is related to the 
proposed four-year course for students in training who 
intend to take a degree, the plan being to have the student 
spend the whole of the first three years with University 
work and the last year with purely professional work. 
Fuller details of the scheme are promised in a few weeks, 
when it will be time to discuss it in detail. In the mean- 
time it would appear from the circular that the four-year 
course 18 to be optional, at any rate at the beginning. 
A great deal will depend on its remaining optional, as 
it is exceedingly likely that candidates for work in ele- 
mentary schools will not care to give a whole four years to 
preparation. In any case, those who are conterned are 
greatly relieved at the withdrawal of the mischief-breeding 
requirement in respect of History and English. 


AT the presentation for degrees in the University of Lon- 
don Sir Philip Magnus took occasion to make pointed refer- 
ence to the Holmes Circular: 


I shall not of course even for a single moment dwell upon its political 
aspect, nor shall I attempt to criticize its tone or composition. Inci- 
dentally, however, this circular raises a question of serious import to 
this University, and that question is whether the general and special 
training which our students receive preparatory to their examinations 
for degrees is such as efficiently to qualify them for the discharge of the 
duties of servants of the State, or in any other capacity. Personally, 
I have no hesitation whatever in answering that question in the 
affirmative. I believe that all here present will agree with me in that 
expression of my individual opinion. It is often said that the education 
provided in our great public schools, supplemented by residence at one 
of our older Universit ‘es, is calculated to give a student a wider outlook 
and a more comprehensive and general training for any profession or 
career than that which is obtainable in one of the Colleges of our own 
University, or in any of the Universities which have recently been 
established. I am not sure that this is the case. . . . The student who 
has been so trained belongs to a class equally with the student who may 
come from an elementary or a county secondary school and continue his 
education in one of the schools or colleges of this University. In either 
case his view of life may be, and probably is, limited to the class to 
which he belongs, But the class to which the poorer students belong 
is immeasurably larger and more complex, is suggestive of economic 
problems of the greatest possible interest. Now, thia is certainly the 
case with the Elementary School Inspector. It is very important that 
he should be in full sympathy with the aims and objects of the school he 
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is required to inspect, and should understand the difficulties which the 
teachers in those schools meet, and at the same time should have 
sympathy with the requirements of the various students; and I honestly 
believe that no training is better calculated for any one who desires to 
occupy a position of that kind than that which can be obtained in one of 
the schools of our own University. 


That is well said; and it is well to have it said, alike with 
due restraint and with due emphasis, by the Parliamentary 
representative of the University at the great annual gather- 
ing of its members. 


Some of Mr. Birrell’s pungent remarks upon secondary 
education in Ireland in the course of the Budget discussion 
may be usefully reproduced : 


The life of an ordinary assistant master in Ireland is detestable, the 
remuneration is miserably inadequate, and he has no tenure of oftice at 
all. He is very often engaged in September for six months, and that is 
the whole tenure and term of his employment: at the end of that time 
he may, or he may not, be continued on. It is no use bolstering up any 
system of secondary education which has so shaky a foundation as that ; 
and the first task and object, I think, of all persons either engaged in 
the profession themselves, or desirous to see it occupying the position of 
repute that it ought to do, would be to try to raise the standard of the 
secondary teacher in Ireland. I know no better way of attaining that 
result than by (if possible) securing the registration of persons seeking or 
considering themselves justified in earning their living in that manner. 
The qualifications should be pretty high and pretty stiff, though not too 
high or too stiff—a University degree, some experience of teaching, and 
the like—and when that is done, and when you have your secondary 
schools supplied with teachers of that kind, they would deserve and, I 
hope, obtain a very great measure of public support. The hon. member 
(Mr. Dillon) said that in his experience—I presume as a father—the 
secondary schools in Irelund were very cheap. They are too cheap: but 
it is very difficult when you have started a secondary school on a cheap 
basis to raise the fees. At the same time, I think secondary education, 
if it is to be worth anything at all, can only be obtained at a certain 
cost, and the main cost must be in the salaries of its teachers. 


Here is a very unsatisfactory picture of Irish education and 
of the condition of Irish teachers, and it cannot be charged 
with exaggeration. There are points in it that are sugges- 
tive enough to the educationist that contemplates English 
conditions. Here, also, if not so scandalously, status is 
weak, salaries are inadequate, tenure is precarious. Mr. 
Birrell avows that he “ knows no better way ” of raising the 
standard of the secondary teacher than Registration. 
Mr. Runciman know any better way ? 


Does 


Mr. Runciman has very sensibly respited the Hartley Uni- 
versity College for another year, and it is to be hoped that this 
period will suffice to enable the Council of the College to 
satisfy all official requirements. Whether the College has 
been harshly treated at Whitehall is a question on which 
there may be difference of opinion. Mr. H. Holman has 
written to the press in a strongly affirmative sense. What 
we are familiar with is the prolonged association of the in- 
stitution with the idea of struggle— whether to expand 
or not to recede. Mr. Holman is, no doubt, right when he 
says that “for more than half a century the people of 
Southampton and its neighbourhood have been making real 
efforts to promote higher education.” Nine years ago they 
got the Hartley Institute incorporated as the Hartley Uni- 
versity College ; but that was only a step forward—not the 
goal of local educational ambition. For already—at least 
half-a-dozen years before—the vision of a full University 
charter had appeared on the horizon; and there has been 
circulated an appeal for subscriptions “for making possible 
important and far-reaching future developments which 
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might ultimately culminate in the establishment of a great 
University centre in the South of England.” Aspiration 
and effort have not been wanting, certainly. 


Nor have substantial results been wanting. A couple of 
years ago, after the Hartley University College had been 
seven years in operation, the Advisory Committee of the 
Treasury reviewed its work and reported favourably. Thus: 


If one looks back to the first inspection in 1902, it is obvious that a 
considerable advance has been made. We are of opinion that the College 
does serve as the centre round which the intellectual life of the district 
crystallizes. The list of research work prepared by the Principal testifies 
strongly in this direction. It is difficult to attract to a provincial town 
a staff of calibre sufticiently high to be interested ettectively in_ the 
advancement of knowledge and to be capable of exciting interest in It 
among the general community. We think such a staff exists in the 
Hartley University College, and that any set-back would be a great 
misfortune to the neighbourhood. 


Yet, in the face of this report by its own Inspectors, “ the 
Treasury—acting, no doubt,” thinks Mr. Holman, “on the 
advice of the Board of Education—decreased the annual 
grant from £2,250 to £1,500, and gave notice that the 
College wonld be removed from the list of recognized Uni- 
versity Colleges in receipt of Treasury grants after March 31, 
1911.” On representations, however, Mr. Lloyd George 
restored the grant to £2,150; and, in response to his 
urgency, some £16,000 was raised locally. Then the 
Board of Education required plans for new buildings to be 
submitted and approved by March 31 last, otherwise no 
more Day Training College students would be allowed to 
enter the college; and “ without such students,” says Mr. 
Holman, “the college would collapse.” As ill luck would 
have it, the plans were three weeks late; the Board was 
adamant; and friendly members of Parliament interceded 
with Mr. Then the College executive inter- 
viewed the Permanent Secretary. They said they were 
ready to spend £25,000 on the training of teachers and 
would begin building at once; but they were “met with 


Runciman. 


demands for much higher financial supplies locally,” and 
“ advised to consider the wisdom of degrading the College to 
a technical institute.” Mr. Runciman, however, has con- 
ceded another year. Undoubtedly there is the appearance 
of hard treatment. Still, the prescribed conditions must be 
complied -with ; and it is difficult to see that they have been 
pressed with special unfairness against this single college. 
The root difficulty seems to be the usval difficulty—lack of 
money. And, if the local aspirations fail at the present 
stage to evoke adequate practical support, what are the 
prospects for the larger plans? The situation does not 
seem worthy of Southampton, however honourable to its 
leading educational spirits. 


AT a meeting held at Tonbridge School (May 20), and pre- 
sided over by the Head Master, Mr. C. Lowry, who delivered an 
introductory address, it was resolved to form an Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics in every type of school in the South- 
eastern part of England. It is proposed to hold meetings in 
various convenient centres, at which will be read and discussed 
papers dealing mainly with the practical teaching of the simpler 
branehes of mathematics, especially arithmetic and geometry. 
The proceedings will be published in a small journal about once 
a term. A provisional Committee was appointed, Mr. St. L. 
Carson, Head Mathematical Master, Tonbridge School, being 
Chairman, and Mr. H. R. Brooke, Tonbridge School, Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
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SUMMARY OF THE MONTH. 


THE Education (School and Continuation Class Attendance) 
Bill was presented to the House of Commons by Mr. Runciman 
on May 26. The principal objects of the Bill are to abolish 
the existing half-time system, to enable Local Education 
Authorities to compel the attendance at continuation classes 
up to the age of sixteen of children who have ceased to attend 
a public elementary school, and, where this compulsion is not 
applied, to make fourteen the normal age for leaving school. 
The Bill proposes that compulsory attendance at school up to 
the age of thirteen shall be universal and not dependent upon 
local by-laws; and that beyond thirteen years, every child 
shall either continue to attend school up to the age of fourteen, 
or—where the principle of compulsion to attend continuation 
classes to the age of sixteen has been adopted in the locality— 
obtain special exemption from school attendance on the ground 
that he is entering beneficial employment, when he will, of 
course, attend the continuation school until the age of sixteen. 
An exception is made in the case of children beneficially em- 
ployed in agriculture, for these may be specially exempted 
from school attendance at thirteen, even when there is no pro- 
vision for compulsory attendance at continuation classes. If 
the Bill is passed, there is an end of the half-time system by 
which children employed during part of the day or week are 
compelled also to attend an ordinary elementary school for 
other parts of the day or week. 


THE annual distribution of prizes at the North London Col- 
` legiate School took place on June 14, Mr. William Latham, 
M.A., K.C., Chairman of the Governors, presiding. The Head 
Mistress (Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., D.Litt.) read a very gratifying 
report. There are 392 girls in the school, 36 of them in the 
sixth form, and all these 36 except one matriculated students of 
the University of London. The school has been signally successful 
in examinations. The great event of last year was the purchase 
of a playing field, a debt of £450 on which has been cleared off. 
The prizes were distributed by Mrs. Sidgwick, Litt.D., LL.D., 
late principal of Newnham College, Cambridge, who also gave 
a delightful address to the girls. She reminded them that the 
North London Collegiate School was a pioneer school with a 
great founder, and that the responsibility rested on them all 
to keep up its great tradition. This they could do only by self- 
help and personal effort, by doing their best in whatever sphere 
of life they might be. Thus they would become better citizens 
and more useful members of society. The Right Hon. Gerald 
Balfour proposed a vote of thanks to Mrs. Sidgwick. He felt 
sure he could let Mrs. Sidgwick’s claim to their gratitude rest. on 
its own merits. There was one maxim left us by a poet of the 
last century which he considered an epitome of a universal 
truth: “ Knowledge ‘comes, but wisdom lingers.” It was wis- 
dom, and not the mere acquisition of knowledge, that attracted 
the Queen of Sheba to visit Solomon, and it is wisdom that 
makes a man or woman fulfil in the best possible way his or her 
duties in life. During the afternoon the girls sang some charm- 
ing songs, under the conductorship of Mrs. Manson. Miss 
Green, F.R.C.O., A.R.A.M., presided at the organ. 


A GREAT meeting of secondary teachers was held at Man- 
chester Grammar School (May 27). There was an estimated 
attendance of five hundred, including well over a hundred 
women teachers. Canon Lyttelton (Eton) spoke hopefully of 
the early solution of the Registration question, and enforced 
the utility of a Register as standardizing professional qualifica- 
tions, elevating the status of teachers, and strengthening their 
independence of official control. Sir Alfred Hopkinson (Vice- 
Chancellor of Manchester University) impressed the claims of 
efficiency, and urged the release of the teacher from the drud- 
gery of reports and statistics. Mr. T. E. Page (late of Charter- 
house) forcibly urged united and energetic action, under the 
natural leading of the head masters. Miss Burstall (Manchester 
High School for Girls) cited the precedent of the General 
Medical Council. Mr. Fred Charles followed vigorously on the 
lines of Mr. Page and Miss Burstall. Dr. Houghton (Rossall) 


` 


also urged the need of unity, and thought that education, 


like the navy, should not be regarded as a party question. 
Mr. Somerville (Eton) applauded the activity of the Federal 
Council and appealed to teachers to support it. The meeting 
was pervaded by marked enthusiasm, and much of the speaking 
was impressive. 


THE fourteenth annual Conference of the National Head 
Teachers’ Association was held in Manchester. The Association 
adopted a resolution to the effect that no exemption should be 
allowed from school attendance until the age of fourteen has 
been reached ; that there be compulsory attendance at continu- 
ation schools from the age of fourteen to seventeen ; that a 
well devised scheme of physical development of young people 
should form part of the curriculum of every continuation 
school ; that it be the statutory duty of every Local Education 
Authority to make suitable provision for the carrying on of 
such continuation schools in its area as may be necessary; that 
the Government provide suitable grants for this purpose ; and 
that it should be the statutory duty of employers of young 
persons under seventeen to enable them to attend continuation 
classes at such hours as may be required by the Act. 


Tue West Riding County Council will now be enabled to 
increase their grant to the Universities of Leeds and Sheffield. 
It is announced that the County Council has been officially in- 
formed by the Local Government Board that they purpose to 
issue an Order consenting to the raising by the County Council 
in any year of an amount which will be produced by a rate of 
33d. in the £ for the purposes of supplying or aiding the supply 
of education other than elementary. 


Tue fifth annual Conference of the Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions was held at Southport (June 5) under the 
presidency of Mr. Barker North, of the Bradford Technical 
College. Mr. North said that during the year the membership 
of the Association increased by more than 20 per cent., and 
branches were formed in Ireland and Wales. More than 50 per 
cent. of the full-time technical teachers of England and a large 
percentage of the part-time teachers are now in the Association, 
which is the only organization representing all grades of the 
profession. Many technical institutions, he went on to say, 
suffer from the unsatisfactory constitution of education com- 
mittees, and he urged the co-optation of experts to remedy the 
present lack of special knowledge. He presented a tabular 
statement from the recently published census of production, 
showing that the net output in the nine leading industries of 
the country rose with an increase in the percentage of salaried 
persons. This suggests that, within certain limits, the employ- 
ment of a large number of skilled technologists would develop 
the industry into higher forms and increase productivity; the 
state of the chemical industries shows how fatal is the system of 
limiting the employment of research chemists. Referring to 
the reforms necessary in education, Mr. North argued for the 
closer affiliation of continuation schools with the higher in- 
stitutions ; their work should be a real continuation of the work 
of the primary schools, and in technical institutes and Uni- 
versities provision must be made alike for the rank and file 
of the industrial army and for their officers—the second type 
being evolved from the first by means of natural selection. The 
defects of the present system would be remedied by drafting the 
best of the evening students systematically into day courses and 
by concentrating them for the highest class of work in specialized 
institutions, such institutions being affiliated to form technical 
Universities. On these lines, he thought, the development of 
the Imperial College should be carried out. The time is ripe, 
said Mr. North, for the appointment of another Royal Com- 
mission, with broader terms of reference than those assigned tn 
the present, so that the whole question of the organization of 
higher technical education in this country may be subjected to 
an exhaustive inquiry. Several papers were read, and resolu- 
tions were adopted urging the formation of an Advisory Council 
on Technical Education, consultative committees of teachers, the 
representation of teachers on education committees, and advisory 
committees for Juvenile employment. 


THE production of the “ Agamemnon” at Bradfield College 
was a pronounced success. The theatres of classic model; the 
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classic costumes were in keeping, and the bright sunshine went 
far to satisfy classic conditions. All the parts of the tragedy 
were filled by boys of the school, who acquitted themselves ex- 
cellently well. They were all letter-proof, and their enunciation 
was clear and easy ; perhaps sometimes easy or clear to a fault. 
Occasionally there may have been a tendency to forget that the 
actor was a Greek and not an Englishman. But, everything 
considered, the representation was most creditable. Where the 
parts are so difficult to fill, it would scarcely be fair to single out 
particular shortcomings; it is more agreeable to signalize the 
resourcefulness of the Herald and the general excellence of 
the chorus. The spectators thoroughly enjoyed the representa- 
tion. 


AN anthropological expedition to New Guinea is about to take 
place under the auspices of the University of Oxford as repre- 
sented by the Committee for Anthropology. The sum of money 
required for the purpose has been made up out of considerable 
grants of equal amount furnished by the Common University 
Fund, and Balliol, Magdalen, and Brasenose Colleges, whilst 
smaller, but still considerable, contributions of varying amount 
have been made by University, Exeter, Lincoln, Corpus Christi 
Colleges, Christ Church, and Jesus College, Sir William Anson 
and Dr. Arthur Evans having likewise in a private capacity 
afforded welcome help to the expedition fund. The Committee 
has selected Mr. D. Jenness, of Balliol College, to undertake the 
work of exploration, and, as far as can be foreseen at present, he 
will reach Papua in November, taking as his base of operations 
Bwaidoga on Goodenough Island, one of the almost unknown 
D'Entrecasteaux Group, off the south-east coast of New Guinea. 
When Sir W. Macgregor arranged for the partition of British 
New Guinea amongst the various missionary societies, the 
islands of South-East New Guinea fell to the Methodists, and 
the station of Bwaidoga is one of the latest fruits of their 
enterprise. The Rev. A. Ballantyne, who is in charge of the 
D’Entrecasteaux Group, will render Mr. Jenness all the assist- 
ance in his power, and the help of all the Methodist missionaries 
in that region is similarly assured. The Lieutenant-Governor 
of Papua, the Hon. J. H. P. Murray, has given his full approval 
to the expedition as thus arranged, and has promised it his 
official support. 


Dr. AENEAS J. G. Mackay, K.C., LL.D., died in his seventy- 
second year. He was educated at Edinburgh Academy, King’s 
College, London (subsequently Hon. Fellow), University Col- 
lege, Oxford (B.A. 1862), Heidelberg, and Edinburgh Univer- 
sity (LL.D. 1882). He joined the Scottish Bar in 1864, held 
the Professorship of History in Edinburgh University from 
1874 to 1881, and was Sheriff of Fife and Kinross 1886 to 1901. 
He considered his “ Manual of Practice of the Court of Ses- 
sion ” as his chief work; but he algo did excellent service in 
Scottish history and literature. He wrote books on the first 
Viscount Stair, William Dunbar, and John Major; edited 
Lindsay of Pitscottie’s “Chronicle” for the Scottish Text 
Society ; compiled an admirable volume on “ The History of 
Fife and Kinross” ; and contributed a number of important 
articles on the history and literature of Scotland to “ The Dic- 
tionary of National Biography” and “The Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” 7 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


CONGREGATION (June 13) considered amendments to the 
statute proposing to allow the candidates for 

Oxford. honours in mathematics and natural science to 
take only one ancient language in Responsions. 
The Master of Balliol proposed an amendment altering the 
basis of exemption. He proposed to grant permission to take 
only one ancient language to any candidate in Responsions 
who had gained distinction in the Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board Examination for the higher certificate, or in the Senior 
Examination of the Oxford Local Examinations Delegacy, such 
candidates to be deemed to have passed Responsions for all 
purposes. Mr. P. E. Matheson, Fellow of New College, opposed 
the amendment, which was lost by 39 votes to 105. The Rector 
of Exeter introduced, on behalf of the Hebdomadal Council, an 


amendment to disqualify candidates who had not taken both 
Latin and Greek in Responsions from taking any final honour 
school except mathematics and natural science. The statute, as 
drafted, permitted such candidates to enter for final schools, 
though it debarred them for supplicating for a degree. The 
amendment was opposed by Prof. Elliot, but was carried by 
103 votes to 36. The statute, in its amended form, carries out 
the intention of the numerous signatories to the petition to 
Council on which the statute is based. Candidates for mathe- 
matical moderations and for the final honour schools of mathe- 
matics and natural science will be permitted to take certain 
substitutes for either Greek or Latin in Responsions. If they 
fail to obtain a class in mathematical moderations or in one of 
the specified honour schools, it will be necessary for them to 
pass Greek in Responsions before they can take a degree in any 
other subject. 


————— 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Our record May term is over and our visitors have gone. 
But to begin at the beginning, Mr. Scott, of 
St. John’s, is once more to preside over the 
destinies of the University, and Dr. Donaldson, 
of Magdalene, will succeed him in October 1912. But there 
are other people in the University ; in fact, we have never 
had so many undergraduates in residence or such a promise of 
numbers for future terms. This is due to the attractions of 
such things as the Agricultural, Engineering, and Medical de- 
partments, which are doing such strenuous work on inadequate 
endowments, as a set off against the extravagance and—to put 
it mildly—the weakness of our corporate arrangements in other 
quarters. 

The Surveyors’ Institution, like many other public bodies, 
are quick to recognize facts which in Cambridge are ignored ; 
they have kindly endowed a scholarship—a timely recognition 
from outside of work which attracts little attention in Cam- 
bridge itself. 

The stipend of the Professor of Ancient History has been 
raised to £700 a year; it is proudly pointed out that the 


Cambridge. 


.|Professor has delivered 131 lectures in the academic year— 


which works out at £5 odd per lecture. The normal work of 
a Professor is to deliver 48 lectures a year, which means about 
£19 odd per lecture. In the Medical School it 1s not an un- 
common thing for demonstrators to work at wages which would 
be scorned by a mason or a carpenter in the United States. 
A University Commission would unearth some curious facts. 

The Proctorial Syndicate have issued an edict prohibiting 
undergraduates taking part in public musical or dramatic per- 
formances, except by leave of the Proctors. A saving clause 
protects recognized dramatic clubs and musical societies. 
Several successful performances by such companies as the 
“Sorries”’ have drawn attention to the inadequacy of the old 
rules, but no harm will be done if the new rule is wisely ad- 
ministered. 

The Proctors have incurred some slight odium by their action 
in regard to Sunday observance, more especially with reference 
to boating on the upper river and the Backs. Unpopular 
though the action of the Proctors has been, it is undoubtedly 
justified. Mixed parties, festively inclined, have made the quiet 
backwaters of the Cam into a mixture of Chantilly, Venice, and 
the Inferno. The undergraduates showed their feelings by 
mobbing the Senior Proctor during his public appearance, but 
nothing more has come of it. 

The election to the Lady Margaret Professorship is to be held 
in July. The mode of procedure is for the Board to select 
four candidates who each deliver a prelection for one hour in 
the presence of any graduates in Divinity who care to attend. 
The election is decided by the votes of those who have sat 
through the four hours’ dissertations. The names mentioned in 
connexion with the chair are Dr. McNeile of Sidney (a descen- 
dant both of the great Dean McNeile and of the eloquent Bishop 
Magee), Dr. F. R. Tennant, Mr. Whately, and Prof, Barnes. 

When the Professorship of Latin was instituted during the 
life of the late Benjamin Hall Kennedy and in honour of that 
great scholar, the name of the chair contained no reference to 
the man whom it was intended to honour. This was at the 
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Professor’s own request. But now it seems there is no reason 
why the style and title of the Professorship should not ‘be 
“The Kennedy Professorship of Latin,” a change which has 
duly been made. 

Tho Tripos and Special Lists have not provided many sur- 
prises. The enormous growth of numbers in the Science and 
Engineering Triposes and in the Law and History Specials is, 
however, a very significant fact. The examiners in the Law 
Special have been particularly strict, and the plucks have 
been numerous if not necessary. But the Law Board is not one 
of our strongest spots. 

The Honorary Degree Day was a tame affair. The names of 
Louis Botha, Lord Crewe, and Lord Minto, with a couple of 
Asiatic potentates and two Colonial premiers, attracted a large 
crowd, but did not incite the gallery to any pronounced out- 
burst of humour. Some undergraduates did attempt a diversion 
by lowering a packet of Boer tobacco with a calabash pipe for 
the benefit of Gencral Botha. The joke would have fallen flat 
as the package descended behind the General, but one of the 
Doctors sitting by was equal to the occasion and handed the 
gift to General Botha, to the great delight of that personage 
and of the gallery. 

The May week was unusually brilliant. The dances began on 
the Wednesday of the race week and ended on the following 
‘Wednesday. On the Monday night there were no less than nine 
balls given and the total attendance must have been well over 
‘two thousand. 

First Trinity have gone ahead, after an exhibition of really 
good rowing. Cambridge is now deserted for the attractions of 
the Coronation or the seaside. 


THE Board of Trinity College, Dublin, has received the King’s 
Dublin— Letter authorizing certain changes in the con- 
Trinity. stitution and government of the college. The 

Letter gives legality to the most radical and 
far-reaching programme of reform which the College has known 
since Stuart times. The governing body or Board has consisted 
hitherto of the Provost and seven senior Fellows. Four new 
members are to be added, two to be elected by the junior Fellows 
and two by the professors. The four Fellows so elected shall 
continue to be members of the Board for a period of two years. 

This change gives the junior Fellows and professors, for the 
first time in history, a representation in the government of the 
College and University. The King’s Letter authorizes the Board 
to make important changes in the system of examination for 

election to Fellowships. The Board may now appoint external 

examiners for the Fellowship, and may refuse to elect a Fellow 
in any year in which no candidate shall, in their opinion, have 
shown sufficient merit at the examination. It shall not be obli- 
gatory on the Board to hold an examination for a Fellowship 
every year, and the Board is given authority in any year to 
elect as Fellow without examination any professor of the Univer- 
sity, with the assent of a majority of the Fellows of the College. 

The Board may also, with the like assent, at any time elect 
persons of distinction in science or literature as honorary Fellows 
of the College. The Letter also makes regulations for a new 
system of election to the Council of the University and for 
various other matters. 

A writ has been served at the suit of the Rev. Thomas T. 
Gray and Mr. George Lambert Cathcart upon the Provost, 
Fellows, and Scholars of Trinity College, Dublin. The plaintiffs, 
who are senior Fellows of Trinity College, seek a declaration 
from the Court that the King’s Letter recently received and 
published purporting to make certain alterations and amend- 
ments in the constitution of the body corporate of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and purporting to give additional powers to the 
governing body as thereby constituted to make certain pro- 
visions for the future government of the Divinity School of the 
College and other matters, has no effect against the will and 
assent of the plaintiffs. The plaintiffs also seek a declaration 
that the body corporate of Trinity College cannot validly accept 
the said Letters Patent contrary to and against the dissent of 
the plaintiffs, and they ask for an injunction to restrain the 
defendants from accepting the King’s Letter in the name of the 
body corporate of the College, and from acting on such letter. 
The plaintiffs are suing as members of the Corporation of 
Trinity College. 


THE annual statement of the Vice-Chancellor shows that the 
total number of students in the several faculties 
of Manchester University in the past session 
was as follows :—All faculties except Medicine 
and Technology (including 312 women students), 1,120; Faculty 
of Medicine (including 21 women students), 378; Faculty of 
Technology (including 3 women students), 217. There was a 
total of 1,715, or, allowing for 24 students entered both as science 
and medical students, 1,691. In addition there were 162 persons 
attending evening classes. This number was exclusive of about 
200 students attending lectures on railway economics and of 
about 200 attending courses in law and economics at the Bankers’ 
Institute. The students who had been working in preparation 
for the degree examinations of the University in the several 
faculties other than medicine numbered 663 men (or, allowing for 
double entries, 649) and 231 women. There were 36 students pre- 
paring for theteacher’s diploma (16 of these being women students); 
30 were preparing for the Matriculation Examination (8 women) ; 
and 27 were elected research students. In the past session 122 
students were students of the University Training College for 
Men—46 of the first, 43 of the second, and 43 of the third year; 
129 students were students of the University Training College 
for Women—52 of the first, 46 of the second, and 31 of the third 
ear. 

The Vice-Chancellor appealed for funds for the Faculty of 
Commerce. He said the new laboratories were in full use, and 
not only were they Imperial in the fullest sense, but they were 
international. They were drawing men from other countries 
into the scientific department to do original work. From the 
proposed extension of the museum, to which Mr. Jesse Haworth 
had promised £5,000, Manchester would benefit enormously and 
would then possess a really fine institution. Mr. E. J. Broad- 
fields, in his financial statement, said that in their buildings 
they had a sum of nearly £600,000, and it should be remem- 
bered that the University had never had a halfpenny of public 
money as building grant. Within the years 1900 to 1910 a sum 
of £212,461 had been spent in this direction. As compared with 
ten years ago, £13,754 more was spent on teaching, and the fees 
from students had increased by £6,850 per annum. The Council 
reported that the Infirmary authorities had approved a scheme 
whereby one or more women doctors might be elected to non- 
resident posts. The University Council thought the scheme 
would be of considerable advantage to women graduates of the 
University in the faculty of medicine. 


Manchester. 


A DEPUTATION from the Council of Hartley College, South- 
ampton, was received by Mr. Runciman 
(June 17). Members explained to Mr. Runci- 
man what they had been able to achieve up 
till now in tne way of obtaining promises of subscriptions for the 
new building, as an outcome of their interview with Mr. Lloyd 
George last July. They also laid before him their plans for the 
Arts block, including a training department, of the new building, 
showing the changes introduced as a result of a previous meeting 
at the Board of Education. Mr. Runciman informed the depu- 
tation that he would allow “students in training ” to be admitted 
this September, and thus gave the desired year for the collection 
of the money needed for the erection of the first Arts block, in- 
cluding the training department, of the proposed new buildings 
at Highfield, and for making a beginning in the necessary aug- 
mentation of the annual income. Mr. Runciman further stated 
that, as regards the question of the University College as a 
whole, it must be sicarle understood that the Government were 
not committed. This must largely depend upon the amount of 
money promised and collected within the next year. 


Southampton 
Hartley 


THE Presbyterian General Assembly has voted by 132 to 79 
Kingston— to permit Queen’s University, Kingston, to 
Queena. separate from the Church. The Theological 
Faculty will become Queen’s College, and will 
be governed by a board of twenty-five ministers appointed by 
the General Assembly. Otherwise all connexion between the 
Church and the University will cease. Queen’s College will 
occupy, in relation to the University at Kingston, a position 
similar to that of Victoria and Trinity Colleges, Toronto, to the 
Provincial University. The board of governors of Queen’s 
University had appealed to the Assembly for three years in 
succession for the freedom which has now been granted. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by 
our correspondents.— Ep. L.T.] 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND THE N.H.R.U. 
To the Editor of “ The Educational Times.” 


Str,—Mavy I through your columns draw the attention of 
English teachers in secondary schools to the help they can ob- 
tain from the National Home-Reading Union y 

Although primarily founded for the purpose of encouraging 
the reading of good literature by those who have just lett 
school, or the study of special subjects by adults, the N.H.R.U. 
will be found to be of great assistance to teachers of English 
subjects in their ordinary work. For a merely nominal fee 
members receive lists of books suitable for study and of books 
of reference. They also receive the monthly Magazines con- 
taining articles on the books under study, with questions for 
discussion, contributed by specialists ; and in many cases the 
loan of portfolios of prints can be obtained. 

As the courses comprise (a) Introductory, (b) Young People’s, 
(c) General, and (d) Special, it will be seen that the help of the 
N.IL:R.U. can be utilized at every stage of the secondary-school 
course : the subjects studied include Nature study, hterature, 
history, and geography. The N.H.R.U., moreover, undertakes 
to endeavour to find out for its members the best books to read 
on anv subject in which they are interested. 

Further particulars of the Union’s work will be gladly sup- 
plied by the Secretary, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. I am, 
Sir, &c., J. W. Prop. 

Coopers’ School, London, E. 


THE EDUCATIONAL LADDER. 


Bangor University CoLLEGE.— Entrance S -holarships :—£35: Isaac 
G. Bevers, County School, Barmouth (Eyton Williams Scholarship) ; 
Elias P. Jones, County School, Denbigh (Eyton Williams Scholarship). 
£30: Owen C. Edwards, County School. Llangefni (John Hughes 
Scholarship); Aubrey Harris, County School, Hawarden (Piercy 
Scholarship). Exhibitions :— £25: Owen Williams, Friars School, 
Bangor (Eyton Williams Exhibition). £20: Katie L. Jones, County 
School, Carnarvon (Tate Exhibition) ; William E. Lloyd, County School, 
Denbigh (College Agricultural Exhibition). £15: Dorothy M. F. R. 
Langton, County School, Rhyl (Eyton Williams Exhibition); Gladys E. 
Marlow, County School, Rhyl (Eyton Williams Exhibition); Huw P. 
Roberts, County School, Llangefni (Richard Hughes Exhibition) ; Adam 
S. White, Friars School, Bangor (Tate Exhibition) ; Evan C. Williams, 
Christ’s Hospital (Eyton Williams Exhibition). £10: Enid 8. Jones, 
County School, Carnarvon (Osborne Morgan Exhibition); Evan B. 
Jones, County School, Llangefni (Robert Gee Exhibition); Percy F. 
Lucas, private study (David Williams Exhibition); John Roberts, 
County School, Holyhead (John Hughes Exhibition); Herbert B. 
Watson, County School, Llandudno (Eyton Williams Exhibition). These 
scholarships and exhibitions are tenable for three years. 


CAMBRIDGE: NEwnuam Corpreae.—Mary Bateson Fellowship: Miss 
D. M. G. Bradford. Associate’s Fellowship: Miss G. M. Spearing. 


CAMBRIDGE Universiry.—Le Bas Prize (English Essay): F. P. Robin- 
son, B.A., Pembroke.—Porson Prize (Greek Verse): F. W. Haskins, 
Scholar of Trinity.—Sir William Browne's Medal: Latin Ode and Greek 
Epigram, John B. P. Adams, Scholar of St. John’s; Latin Epipram, 
Joseph J. Wiles, Scholar of Clare.— Montagu Butler Prize: F. W. 
Haskins, Scholar of Trinity.—Chancellor’s Medal for English Verse : 
D. H. Robertson, Scholar of Trinity.—Churles Oldham Prize: Eric A. 
Barber, B.A.. Fellow of Merton ; commended, M. R. Ridley, Exhibitioner 
of Billiol.—Harkness Scholarship (Geology and Paleontology): T. C. 
Nicholas, B.A., Scholar of Trinity, and James Romanes, B.A., Scholar 
of Christ’s, equal.— Frank Smart Prizes: Botany, S. R. Price, B.A., 
Clare; Zoology, S. T Burfield, Selwyn.—Wiltshire Prize (Geology and 
Mineralogy): F. R. Ennoa, Scholar of St. John’s.—George Long Prize 
(Roman Law and Jurisprudence): D. G. Hopewell, Trinity Hall (and 
Nottingham High School).—Tyson Medal (Astronomy): A. H. S. Gillson, 
St. John’s. —Burney Scholarship: Leonard Whitcombe, B.A., Trinity. 
Tiark’s German Scholarship : Harold Cooper, B.A., Scholar of St. John’s 


Charles Oldham Classical Scholarship: G. G. Morris, B.A., Trinity. 
Craven Studentship: E. M. W. Tillyard, B.A.. Jesus. Charles Winter 
Warr Scholarship: G. E. K. Bawn Holtz, B.A., Emmanue!. Miss 
M. M. Hardie, Newnham College. has been nominated for the student- 
ship of £50 at. the British School at Athens. 

Christ's, —Fourth year, Bachelor Scholarships: R. L. Turner, for 
Classics; J. T. Saunders, for Natural Science; F. Rounfeldt, for 
Medieval and Modern Languages. Third Year: E. W. Bliss, Bachelor 
Scholarship for Mathematics; W. N Edwards, Bachelor Scholarship 
for Natural Science. Second year: For Mathematics: O. H. Grove, 
£30 scholarship. For Classics: £40 scholarships to A. B. Bolton, I. F. 
Gibson, J. C. Butterwick, and A. F. R. Lumb; £30 to F. C. Walker. 
For Natural Science: L. G Jacob, £80 scholarship continued ; G. D. 
Roseway, £60 continued; R. G. Martin, £50; A. H. Dodd, £40; 
H M. Sale, £30. For Medieval aud Modern Languages: H. C. Ire- 
dale, £50 continued; H. M. Adcock, £30. For Classics: T. A. Agius, 
scholarship, £30. For Theology: W. H. Still, exhibition, £30. 

Clare.—First year—For Classics: L. B. Sloan. £50 scholarship for 
two years; and G. Lloyd, £40 scholarship. For Mathematics, J. Abra- 
bamson, £60 scholarship for two years; G. Willox, £65 scholarship 
for two years; A. H. Parry and W. L. Scott, £40 scholarships. For 
Natural Science: H. B. Bullen, £60 scholarship, and S. Wilkinson, one 
of £50, both for two years; A. Whatham, de Bosset scholarship for ~ 
two years; C. Buttanshaw, exhibition of £30. For History: W. L. 
Alexander, exhibition of £30. Second year —For Natural Science: 
C. H. Thomson and H. L. Carson, scholarships of £30. Third year: 
R. E. Garrod, scholarship on Dr. Cole’s second foundation ; C. A. Scutt, 
Cave exhibition and a grant of £30; A. F. Botham, exhibition of £30. 
Grants of £40 for Research awarded to A. S. Grieve and S. R. Price. 

Emmanuel.—Junior Fellowship for research in Mathematics: P. W. 
Wood, M.A., formerly Fellow.—Junior Fellowship: T. S. Hale, M.A., 
M.D. designate. — Sudbury - Hardyman Prize: C. E. Moss, B.A., 
and R. H. Snape, B.A., equal (£20 each); special prize (£15), C. F. 
Taylor, B.A. ; honourable mention, A. Ll. Hughes, B.A., and S. Mang- 
ham. B.A. Scholarship of £70, F. W. Wallace; £60, F. C. Stephen 
and F. Williamson ; £40, L E. Binns, B.A., E. Gardner, B.A., N. A. 
Johns, B.A., S. D. Kilner, B.A., G. H. Luce, B.A., F. Mayor, B.A., 
T. S. Norman, H. S. Bodmer, H. G. Dennehy, W. A. Nowers, J. C. 
Wallace, A. Smailes ; £50, H. D. Henderson and G. S. Rule; Sizars, 
W. J. Ellison, N. A. Worley ; Exhibitions of £20, W. P. Bennett, J. H. 
Burn ; Choral Exhibition of £15, A. A. Crawshaw ; Supplementary Ex- 
hibitions of £10, H. S. Bodmer, A. J. Brearley, S. C. Miskin, F. W. 
Wallace: grants of £10, H. R. Charter, J. Almond, W. Hillbrook, J. 
Macdonald, E. J. Wilson. 

Gonville and Cains.—Entrance Scholarships: F. D. C. Allen, Harrow 
School, £80 (Mathematics): W. E. Smith, Warwick School, £80 (Mathe- 
matics); G. H. C. MacGregor, Eastbourne College, £80 (Classics) ; 
H. M. Spiers, Owen’s School, Islington, £80 (Natural Science) : B. L. 
Ashcroft, Birkenhead School, £60 (Classics); C. W. Beale, Harrow 
School, £60 (Natural Science); G. P. Tregelles, Clifton College, £60 
(History); F. E. P. Barrington, Charterhouse, £40 (Mathematics and 
Natural Science); M. L. McNair, Aldenham School, £40 (Classics) ; 
A. G. Thurlow, Felsted School, £40 (Classics); S. O. K. Christie, 
Clifton College, £40 (Modern Languages). Entrance Exhibitions : 
H. B. Halbert, Harrow School, £30 (Classica); J. B. Sidebotham, 
King’s School, Cauterbury, £30 (Classics); S. R. H. Edge, the Leys 
School, £30 (Natural Science). Musical Entrance Scholarship: W. 
Elborne, King’s College, Peterborough. 

King's.— Eton Foundation Scholarships: F. L. Birch (History), E. L. 
Finlay (Classics), who also receive Open Foundation Scholarships ; B. M. 
Sen (Mathematics), E. Forrester-Paton (Natural Science), J. E. Davey 
(Classics), P. Bolton (Mathematics), P. C. B. Blair (Classics), and E. O. 
Lee (Classics). Exhibitions for one year: C. O. F. Jenkin (Natural 
Science) and W. H. Dyson (History). 

Feterhouse..—Hugo de Balsham Studentship of £80 for Research for 
one year: E. A. Andrews. Hugo de Balsham Research Grant of 
£30: A. Loveday. Re-elected to Scholarships: J. L. Naylor, £80; 
W. B. Chope and V. Stott, £60; G. H. Atkinson, £50. Elected to 
a Scholarship of £50: C. Sproxton. 

Queen’ .—Bachelor Scholars: C. Schwartz, £40; F. C. Clare, £25: 
S. N. Mukarji, £40. Foundation Scholars: E. M. Daltroff, £60; 
J. R. Wade, £60; A. E. P. Sloman, £50; G. Storey. £50; J. T. Scott. 
£50; R. Taylor, £50: F. W. Gardner, £50; R. H. Atkinson, £45. 
Minor Scholars: A. E. Wild, £10; G. M. Wylie, £40: R. A. Marsh, 
£40; F. A. Redwood, £40; S. R. Gibson, £40; O. A. Herepath, £35; 
N. Miller, £50. Exhibitionera: L. W. Wood, £30: A. E. Ball, £30; 
P. A. Tharp, £30; A. Jephcott, £30: R. W. Wright, £20. 

Selwyn.—Scholarships— Natural Science: S. T. Barfield, £30, Bishop 
Selwyn School (Research) ; R. T. Raine, £30, Lyttelton School; J. W. 
Hood, £30, Bishop Abraham School. 

Sidney Sussex.— Bachelor Scholarships: A. Black, £70; L. L. Rees- 
Mogg, £50; N. Mason, E. H. Ward, G. V. Bewoor, E. S. Willbourn, 
and B. Wilson, £40 each. Re-elected to scholarships: F. C. Johnson 
and H. F. Ball, £60 each; W. Buddin, £50 ; W. W. Coultas and S. T. 
Martin, £40 each. Elected to scholarships: S. P. Desai, H. H. Hazel, 
G. K. M‘Arthur, and E. Spring, £40 each. 

Trinity Hall, —Foundation Scholarships : Mathematica, R. B. Hudson, 
£40 ; Classica, C. R. Langham, £30, P. H. Malden, £40,and S.W. H. 
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Welsby, £40; History, F. W. Buckler, £40; Natural Science, J. C. 
Hawke, £30, and C. H. S. Kipping, £40. Open Law Scholarships : 
W. Fream, £40 (the Crypt Grammar School, Gloucester), and H. J. 
Parham, £10 (The Leys, Cambridge). Law Studentships: R. E. 
Barrell and J. R. Evans. 

St. John’s.— Open Exhibitions of £30 for 2 years: for Classics—A. D. 
Bethell, Stourbridge School: R. C. Hearn, St Olave’s Grammar School ; 
W. A. Kingdon, St. Olave’s; and P. A. Meade, Haileybury. For 
Natural Science: A. L. Binns, Grimsby School; E. C. Powell, County 
School, Wrexham; and E. D. Sothers, Windermere Grammar School. — 
Dowman Sizarships: F. J. Bullen, Paston Grammar School, near Wal- 
sall; H.L Gwynne, Newcastle High School, Staffs: and G. M. Kendall, 
Epsom College. School Exhibitions: Dowman (Pocklington), C. W. 
Brown ; Johnson (Uppingham School), J. Lindsell ; Lupton and Hebble- 
waite (Sedbergh), H. S. Wooler; Somersct (Hereford), C. L. Dunkerley ; 
Somerset (Manchester), C. W. Hardisty and W. McCulloch, equal. Sir 
Thomas White Scholarship: G. Adamson, King Henry VIII’s School, 
Coventry. 


CANTERBURY, Krna’s Scnoon.—Junior King’s Scholarships: R. J. 
Routh, G. B. Pratt (Mathematics); G. J. Eccles and R. J. Moroll, equal, 
all of the King’s School. Probationer King’s Scholarships: J. D. McMaster 
(Mr. Vickers, Englefield Green), J. D. Watkins :Mr. Millard, Surbiton), 
A. C. Macann (Mr. Lord, Crouch Hill), H. E. Madge (Mr. Stanford, 
Rottingdean), H. D. Cumberbatch, S. Williamson, W. A. Dean (Junior 
King’s School). Entrance Scholarships: A. G. D. West (Junior King's 
School), R. M. Travers-Smith (Mr. Norman, Willingdon), J. D. 
McMaster, J. D. Watkins, H. E. Madge, A. C. Macann, A. D. C. 
Macaulay (Mr. Fiske, Surbiton), E. L. Naylor (Mr. Storrs, Cherry 
Orchard), G. H. Wise (Cranleigh School). Minor House Scholarship : 
W. T. Champion (Junior King’s School). 


Duss University.—Fellowship of Trinity College: S. G. Stewart, 
B.A. (Mathematics and Metaphysics). Madden Prize (£400) and Fellow- 
ship Prize (£60): Joseph Johnston, B.A. (Classics and Metaphysics). 
Fellowship Prize, £60 : Arthur Luce, M.A. (Classics). Prize, £40: James 
Maxwell Henry, B.A. (Mathematics and Classics). Prize, £40: Joseph 
Cotter, M.A. (Mathematics). Prize, £20: Newport B. White, M.A. 
Classics). Scholarships: in Classics, W. T. Beckerson, C. B. Waller, 

. Beatty, P. H. Brown, A. B. Douglas, J. S. Neill, H. E. Sherrard ; 
in Mathematics, H. Nicholls, E. O. McCormick (non-Foundation), A. 
Spence, E. B. Davies, W. W. Moore; in Experimental Science, R. G. 
O’Donoghue, B. R. Long; in Modern Languages, H. O. M. White, 
A. K. Hunt (non-Foundation), V. M. Deale (non- Foundation). 


Liverroot UNiversity.—Entrance Scholarships: Christopher Bushell 
(£40 for 3 years): W. F. Rawlinson, Municipal Secondary School, 
Barrow-in-Furness. Elizabeth James (£40 for 3 years): Minnie 
Henderson, privately. Tate Arts (£35 for 3 years): W. Blackman, 
Oakes Institute, Walton, Liverpool. Tate Technical Science (£35 for 
3 years): A. A. Griffith, Eastern District Secondary School. Douglas. 
Bibby (£20 for 3 years): P. C. Bradshaw, Holt Secondary School, 
Liverpool. Ranger (£20 for 3 years): Dorothea E. Brennell, Oulton 
Secondary School, Liverpool. Gossage (£65 for 3 years): C. E. Barton, 
Municipal Secondary School, Widnes. H. Deacon (£50 for 3 years): 
A. Williams, Municipal Secondary School, Widnes. Webb (£70 
for 3 years): H. W. Hayton, Windermere Grammar School. Boyd (£35 
for 3 years): L. R. Horne, Tettenhall College. University Studentships : 
S. J. Boyer, Grammar School, Newport, Salop; J. J. Fischer, Liverpool 
College ; Alice M. Holden, Manchester Pupil-Teachers’ Centre ; Margaret 
L. Ker, Birkenhead High School for Girls; Florence M. Knowles, Holt 
Secondary School, Liverpool. Gladys M. A. Salmon, Holt Secondary 
School, Liverpool. F. T. Saxon, Liverpool Institute. F. G. Tryhorn, 
Liverpool Collegiate School. 


Loxpox Uxıversrry.—Gilchrist Medal in History: Joseph A. White. 
Churton Collins Prize and Gilchrist Medal in Literature: Kathleen E. 
Royds. Ouseley Memorial Scholarships: Arabic, Sigmar Hillelson, 
University College ; Persian, Hafiz M. M.Shairani Khan, private study ; 
Urdu, James J. W. Allsop, University College. Gilchrist Scholarships : 
Arabic, Benzion Halper, Jews’ College; Chinese, H. K. Woo, private 
study. 

Undergraduates.— University Scholarships: Classics (Granville Scholar- 
ship), Doris S. Easton, Westfield College. German, H. N. Fryer, 
University College. Mathematics, Oswald R. Baldwin, East London 
College ; James C. Carr (Sherbrooke Scholarship), East London College ; 
G. B. Jeffery, University College. Physics, Burgess Evelyn C. Robinson 
(Neil Arnott Scholarship), King’s College. Botany, Winifred M. Parker, 
East London College. Elementary Psychology and Logic, Vincent 
Taylor, Wesleyan College, Richmond. Economics and Political Science, 
Mabel C. Buer, University College and London School of Economics ; 
Gordon Fanstone, Birkbeck College and London School of Economics ; 
W. H. Lake Jones (Gerstenberg Scholarship), London School of Eco- 
nomics. English History, Godfrey Davis (Derby Scholarship), University 
College; John F. Nichols, King’s College; F. J. Skinner, University 
College, Reading; J. D. Whyte, Dulwich College and University Col- 
lege. Gilchrist Scholarship for Women: English, Elsie Chick, University 
College. University Entrance Exhibitions: L. L. Benké, Dulwich Col- 
lege and University College; John Brinelow, Borden Grammar School 


and East London College; Arthur E. Cohen, Tottenham Grammar 
School and East London College; Joseph W. Jones, East London Col- 
lege; Arthur S. Wood, East Ham Technical College and East London 
College. Mitchell Scholarship and City Parochial Foundation Scholar- 
ship: William Piercy, City of London College. St. Dunstan’s Exhibi- 
tions for Women: Muriel E. Taibot, Mary Datchelor School; Grace J. 
Wilkinson, Kensington Park High School. Martin White Scholarships : 
Morris Ginsberg, University College and London School of Economics ; 
George E. Lee, Kirg’s College and London School of Economics. 

Graduates.—University Scholarship in Elementary Psychology and 
Logic: Edouard J. G. Bradford, B.Sc., King’s College. Gladstone 
Memorial Prize: E. H. Smith, B.Sc. (Eton), University College, 
Aberystwyth. University Scholarships in Luw: F. S. Harries, LL.B. 
(private study); M. F. Levey, LL.B. (University and Birkbeck Colleges 
and Council of Legal Education), and J. G. Stanier, LL.B. (private 
study)—bracketed equal for the two scholarships. 


University College.—Slade Scholarship, £35 for 2 years: Ethel K. Cole 
and C. U. Gill. Cluft Prize of £15: R. L. Horton. 


The London Inter-Collegiate Scholarships Board has recommended 
(subject to the confirmation of the governing bodies concerned) the 
following awards for Entrance Scholarships aud Exhibitions on the 
results of the May, 1911, examination :— 

University College.—Andrews (Classics), £30: D. R. Gwynn, Univer- 
sity College, Dublin. Andrews (Arts), £30: Hertha Kohn, Dalston 
County Secondary School. Andrews (Science), £30: C. H. Avery, 
Southend Technical Schoo]. Campbell Clarke Scholarship in English, 
£120: B. Groom, Stationers’ Company School. West Scholarship in 
English and History, £30: Kathleen Brunt, Tottenham County School. 
Second West Scholarship: Ethel N. Bartlett, St. Saviour's Grammar 
School. 

King’s College.—Sambrooke (Classics), £50: A. S. Carte, City of 
London School. Two Engineering Entrance Exhibitions, £90 each: 
R. C. Burt, of Caterham School, and C. H. Stubbings, Sutton County 
School. 

East London College-—Four Drapers’ Company Science Scholarships 
for men and two for women of £120 each: L. T. Jarvis, Whitgift 
Grammar School, Croydon; J. H. Meacock, Southend Technical School ; 
T. T. Wood, East Ham Technical College ; F. A. Thompson, Bancrofts 
School; Annie C. Maybrook, Blackheath High School; and Ethel M. 
Thomas, Northern Polytechnic Day School. Two Drapers Company 
Arts Scholarships for men and two for women of £120 each: A. Dolan, 
Leeds Central High School; E. D. Hart, St. Olave’s Grammar School ; 
Norah Kelly, St. Aloysius Convent; Amy G. Harris, Paddington 
County Secondary School. 


Lonpon: University CoLLEGE Scnoor.—Major Entrance Scholarships, 
30 guineas a year: H. W. Fleming, St. John’s House School, Hamp- 
stead, and J. Hamer, University College School, Hampstead. Minor 
Scholarships, 15 guineas a year: D. H. Geffen, Linton House School, 
Holland Park; G. F. Van Raalte, Haberdashers’ School, Cricklewood ; 
and W. G. Plummer, Mr. W. Garside, Brondesbury Park. 


MancuesTeR Universiry.— Bishop Fraser Scholarship: L. Rosenberg. 
Oliver Heywood Scholarship: G. Glasgow. Shakespere Scholarship: 
Aggie Strawson. Dauntesey Legal Scholarship: A. H. T. Pickles. 
Turner Medical Scholarship: A. H. Holmes. Ramsbottom Scholarship : 
F. J. Hookham. Gartside Scholarship in Commerce and Industry: 
William Peters, M.A.Aberd. Shakespeare Prize: divided between 
Irene Daughtry and J. Willatt. Gladstone Prize: G. W. Daniels. 
English Essay Prize: divided between Margaret R. Fleming, B.A., and 
Neville H. Davison. English Poem Prize: divided between Albert H. 
Candeler and T. Wemyss Reid. Samuel Robinson Prize: J. W. Roberts. 
Cobden Club Prizes: Day, H. A. Hall and J. W. Ramsbottom ; Evening, 
J. B. Binns and E. Sladen. 


Oxrorp Universiry.—Gaisford Verse Prize: Edgar Lobel, Scholar of 
Balliol, Gaisford Prose Prize: G. L. Marriott, Scholar of, Exeter; 
proxime accessit M. R. Ridley, Exhibitioner of Balliol. Abbott 
Scholarship: H. R. Raikes, Exhibitioner of Balliol. Prize for a 
Sacred Poem (triennial), £100: Rev. W. H. Savile, M.A., Vicar 
of St. Mary’s, Beverley. Chancellor’s Prizes: English Essay, no 
candidate; Latin Essay, no candidate; Latin Verse: Clifford H. 
Wakely, Scholar of St. John’s. Newdigate Prize (English Verse) : 
Roger M. Heath, Scholarof Oriel. Radclitfe Prize : Claude G. Douglas, 
B.Sc., B.M.. M.A., Fellow of St. John’s. Hertford Scholarship, £42 
for one year: Cyril Asquith, Scholar of Balliol; proxime accessit John 
Bell, Scholar of Balliol. Distinguished: C. E. S. Dodds, Exhibitioner, 
Hon. G. W. Grenfell, Scholar, and Arthur C. Williams, Exhibitioner, 
all of Balliol. 

Christ Church.—Holford Exhibition: W. E. Russell, Charterhouse 
School. 

Exeter.—Scholarship in Classics, £100: Robert H. Gordon, Fettes 
College. Scholarship in History, £70: Cotsford C. Burdon, Wellington 
College. Scholarship in German, £60: Henry B. K. Alpass, Chigwell 
School. Organ Scholarship: H. S. Price, formerly of Westminster 
School, Assistant Master of the Choir School, Westminster Abbey. Open 
Exhibitions: in Classics, Alexander B. Craddock, Clifton College ; in 
History, Anthony L. E. Williams, King’s School, Worcester; in Ger- 
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man, Alexander H. Smith, Millhill School; in English Language and 
Literature, Sydney A. Cohen, University College, London, and Robert 
S. Knox, Exeter College, and formerly of Aberdeen University. How 
Exhibition : Louis H. C. Hopkins, Marlborough College. 

Magdalen.—Demyships in Classics: Olaf K. K. Carée, Winchester 
College ; Joseph W. Watterson, King William’s College, Isle of Man, 
Exhibitioner-elect of Magdalen College. Open Exhibition in Classics : 
Arthur H. Mellows, Bishop’s Stortford College. 

Pembroke. —Open Classical Scholarships of £80: P. H. Greig, Rugby 
School and private tuition ; T. B. Barnes, St. Bees School; A. R. Mill- | 
bourn, Christ’s Hospital; E. N. J. Wethey, Bradford Grammar School ; 
und R. B. Rogers, Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. Open His- 
torical Scholarship of £60: R. S. Chapman, St. Olave’s School, South- 
wark. Open Historical Exhibition of £40: A. W. Jackson, St. Peter’s 
School, York. 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS, 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


A MEETING of the Council was held at the College, Bloomsbury 
Square, on June 17. Present: Sir Philip Magnus, President, 
in the chair; Prof. Adams, Prof. Adamson, Dr. Armitage 
Smith, Mr. Bain, Mr. Barlet, Mr. Baumann, Rev. J. O. Bevan, 
Rev. J. B. Blomfield, Mr. Brown, Mr. E. A. Butler, Mr. Hawe, 
Mr. Holland, Miss Jebb, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Pendlebury, Mr. 
Rushbrooke, Rev. Dr. Scott, Dr. Sibly, Mr. Starbuck, and Mr. 
White. 

The Secretary reported that the number of entries for the 
Midsummer Certificate and Lower Forms Examinations was 
about 4,300. 

The Diploma of Associate was granted to Mr. C. Walters, who 
had satisfied the prescribod conditions. 

Saturday, July 22, was fixed as the date of the next Ordinary 
General Meeting of the members of the College. 

Amendments in Sections I and II of the By-Laws, to be 
submitted to the General Meeting, were approved. 

The draft Report of the Council to the General Meeting was 
considered, and was referred to the President, Vice-Presidents, 
and Dean for final revision. 

The following persons were elected members of the College :— 


Mr. H. Carter, B.A. Lond., Whitechapel Foundation School, E. 
Mr. F. G. Forder, M.A Cantab., Charterhouse, Godalming. 
Mr. A. A. Somerville, M.A. Cantab., Eton. 


The following books had been presented to the Library since 
the last meeting of the Council :— 

By Mr. J. Swirt.—The University Correspondent, Vols. IV, V, VI, and VII. 

ka the BoaRD or EDUCATION. —Report of the Imperial Education Conference 


By the SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION.—Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 
909, 


By A. & C. BLack.—Barnard’s Europe in Pictures ; Reynolds’s Europe and the 
Mediterranean Region (Elementary Regional Geography). 

By Brackre & Sox.—Etheridge’s Galland's Quatre Voyages de Sindbad le Marin ; 
Scott's Wallace and Bruce (Biackie’s English Texts). 

By the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRE8ss.—Verity’s Shakespeare's Hamlet. 

By the CLARENDON PREss.—Makower's Scott's Fortunes of Nigel. 


By MACMILLAN & Co.—Ahrens’ Meyer's Jürg Jenatsch, and Word- and Phrase- 
book: Glazebrook’s Polko’s Musikalische Märchen, and Word- and Phrase-book ; 
Hall's School Algebra, Part II; Siepmann's Primary French Series (Histoires et 
Leçons de Choses and La Belle au Bois Dormant, &¢.); Siepmann’s French Series 
for Rapid Reading (La Jacquerie, Voyage en Espagne, Croisilles, Histoire de la 
Revolution Francaise, Voyage en Cree Le Tailleur de Pierres de Saint-Point, and 
Charlotte Corday): Siepmann and Vernolls’ Preliminary French Lessons ; Tindall’s 
Daudet’s Le Petit Chose, Part I, and Word- and Phrase- book. 


By METHUEN & Co.—Asiman’s Selections from English Literature, 1700-1900. 
By J. McRRAY.—Proceedings of the Classical Association, Vol. VIII. 


ee 


PRACTICAL EXAMINATION FOR CERTIFICATES OF 
ABILITY TO TEACH. 


Tue following is a list of the successful candidates at the 
Examination held in May, 1911 :— 


Class I. 
Price, Miss M. A. 


Class II. 
Graham, A. O. L. 
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BLACKIE’S LIST. 


BLACKIE’S CAUSAL GEOGRAPHIES. 
Regionally Treated. 


By H. J. SHAPE, M.A., 
Senior English Master, King Edward VII's School, Sheffield. 


Now Ready. EUROPE. Price 2s. 


AN ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


For MIDDLE FORMS. 
By PREDERIOK MORT, M.A.. E.Sc., F.G.8., F.R.8.G.8. 
A four years’ course for Secondary Schools, With Maps and Diagrams. 2s. 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE ON MODERN LINES. 


A FIRST ENGLISH COURSE. 


By PRANK JOWES, B.A.. i 
Assistant Master, King Edward’s School, Aston, Birmingham; Lecturer in 
English at the Birmingham and Midland Institute ; 
Joint Author of Scott and JONES'S LATIN COURSE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


POETICA: A Book of English Verse 
for Repetition. 


Chosen and arranged by JOHN BIDGBS, M.A. (Cantab.). sometime 
Head Master of Leighton Park School, Reading. Illustrated with portraits. 
Arranged for the three school years ending at 15 or 16. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


WORDS: THEIR ORIGIN AND USE. 


A Correlated Scheme of Spelling, Derivation, Reading, Dictation, and Composi- 
tion. By FP. W.CHaMBERBSani aA. J.KEBRB. In Two Books, 8. each. 


BLACKIE’S LONGER FRENCH TEXTS. 


From Modern French Literature. Printed in large clear type, with Brief 
Notes, Exercises, Phrase-list, and Vocabulary. Fcap. 8vo, 8d. each. 
Daudet—Le Petit Chose a I’Ecole. Edited by F. W. M. DRAPER, 

B.A., B.-¢s-L., Assistant Master, City of London School. 


Hugo Durands et Déruchette (Travailleurs de la Mer). Edited 
y A. SAYLE, B.A. 


Baudelaire—Le Scarabée d’Or. Edited by W. W. M‘KECHNIE. 
M.A., Examiner in French to the University of St. Andrews. 


Desliys—Le Mensonge d’un Ami. Edited by F. W. OpGERS 
-A., Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


Complete List of the Series on application, 


BLACKIE’S LITTLE FRENCH CLASSICS. 


Representing all important French authors from Montaigne to Bourget. 
Fcap. 8vo, 4d. each. 
Daudet—Le Petit Chose vient a Paris. Edited by TAYLOR 
Dyson, B.A., Assistant Master, Nottingham High School. 
Dumas-—Napoleon a Vile d'Elbe. Edited by CLEMENCE SAUNOIS. 


Galland—Quatre Voyages de Sindbad le Marin. Fdited by 
W. G. ETHERIDGE, M.A., Assistant Master, Westminster School. 


Complete List of the Series on application. 


BLACKIE’S ENGLISH TEXTS. 


Highways und Byways of Literature. Each book witha brief Introduction 
dealing with the author's life and place in literature. Edited by W. H. D. 
penny GLitt.D., Head Master, Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. 

. each. 


Plutarch—Brutus and Coriolanus (North’s Translation). 
Hazlitt’s Characters from Shakospeare. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 

Wallace and Bruce. From Scott’s ‘‘ Tales of a Grandfather.” 


wie the Silent. From Motley’s “Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public. 


Complete list of 100 vols. on application. 


THE STUDY OF PLANT LIFE FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By MARIE O. STOPES, D.80., &c. New Edition. 
Price 3s. 64, 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 


By Prof. AINSWORTH DAVIS, Principal of the Agricultural College, 
Cirencester. With Appendix for Agricultural Students. Cloth, 8s. 


Fully Illustrated. 


Full particulars on application to 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO”’”S NEW BOOKS. 


A SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By H. S. HALL, M.A. 
With or without Answers. PARTI. 2s. 6d. PART II. 1s. 6d. PARTSIG&II. 3s. 6d 
A NEW TRIGONOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., and 


J. M. CHILD, B.A., B.Sc. 6s. 
GRAPH TEMPLATE (For Squared Paper, English and Metric Scales). J. T. Durron’s Design, Transparent 


Ceiluloid, with Instructions, 6d. net. Nickel-Plated Metal, without Instructions, 3d. net. 
A CLASS BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. By G. C. Dontneton. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


"r Specially lly adapted to the new Matriculation Syllabus in Chemistry of the University of London. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS.—New Vols. 
PLUTARCH’S LIFE OF ALEXANDER. Sir THomas Nortn’s Translation. Edited by H. W. M. 


PARR, M.A. Limp cloth, Is. 


NARRATIVES FROM SIR WILLIAM NAPIER’S HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE 
PENINSULA. Edited by Maurice FansHaweE, B.A. Limp cloth, 1s. 
POCKET SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS.—New Vol. 
LORNA DOONE. By R. D. Brackmore. Edited with Introduction and Notes by ALBeRT L. BARBOUR. 


ls. net. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION. By Professor J. Werro, M.A. 7e. 6d. net. 


SIEPMANN’S PRIMARY FRENCH SERIES.—New Vol. 
LA BELLE AU BOIS DORMANT, LE CHAT BOTTE ET LE PETIT POUCET. 


Par CHARLES PERRAULT. _ Adapted and Edited by ALBERT @ LaTuaM, M.A. Limp cloth, 1s. 


SIEPMANN’S FRENCH SERIES.—New Vols. 
L'HOMME A L’OREILLE CASSEE, Par Epvmonp Axout. Adapted and Edited by Eucine PELLISSIER. 


2s. Word- and Phrase-hook to samc.. 6d. Key. 2s. 6d. net. (Elementary. 


LE PETIT CHOSE.— Histoire d'un Enfant. Par AurHonse Davuper. Part I—Le Petit Chose 


en Province. Adapted and Edited by S. TINDALL, M.A. 2s.6d. Word- and Phrase-book to same. Sewed, 6d. Key. 2s. 6d. net; i i 
vance 


SIEPMANN’S FRENCH SERIES FOR RAPID READING. 
INTERMEDIATE AND ADVANCED SECTION. 
VOYAGE EN ESPAGNE. Par THéoPHiLeE Gautier. Limp cloth, 1s. 
GROISILLES. PIERRE ET CAMILLE. Par Atrrep pe Musser. Limp cloth, 1s. 


HISTOIRE DE LA REVOLUTION FRANCAISE JUSQU’A LA FIN DE LA CONSTI- 


TUANTE. Par Francois MIGNET. Limp cloth, 1s. 


VOYAGE EN GRÈCE. Par Cuarezausriann. Limp cloth, 1s. 


ae 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATIONS, DECEMBER, 191 2. 


ENGLISH. SCRIPTURH HISTORY. 
Shakespeare—Henry V. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Derau- | The Qospol according to 8t. Matthew — The Greek Text. 
TON. Paith an Apendis, 1s. 9d. Fuat and Second Clase. With Introduction and Notes, By Rev. Canon SLOMAN. M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Henry V. Edited by R. H. Bowness, 1s. ne Acts of the Aposties—Authorised Version. With Notes by T. E. 
First and Second Class. PaGE, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Henry V. Eversley Edition. With Notes. ls. [First and Second Class. 
—— Macbeth. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With 
an Appendix. 1s. 9d. [First and Second Class. | LATIN AND GRHHK. 


—— Macbeth. Edited by C., W. FRENCH. Is. net. [First and Second Class. 


Exercises in Unseen Transiation in Latin. By W. WELCH, 
— Macbeth. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s ls. 6d. 


M.A., and Rev. C. G. DUFFIELD, M.A. 


[First and Second Class. | Latin Passages for Transiation. By M. ALFORD. 2s. 6d.: 
Macbeth. Textonly. 6d. [First and Second Class. VERSIONS, 5s. net. 
Spenser—The Facrie Queene. Book I. With Introduction and eee ac el Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By er ae 
Notes. By H. M. PERCIVAL, M.A. 3s. [First Class. A rears ere ee a idee ie 
r Caesar —The c War. i y Rev. OND, an v 
net. Pearle Queene. Book Li- EGON UY hrm erat Claas A. §. WALPOLE, M.A. 4s. 6d. | First, Second, and Third Class. 
oe —- Gallic War. Books II and III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Soott A of the Lake, With Introduction and Notes. By | “Ww. G, RUTHERFORD, LL.D. 1s, 6d, | (First, Second, and Third Clase. 
(Second and Third Class. and Lower Forms. Gallic War. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By C 
—— The Lady of the Lake. Edited by E. A. PACKARD. 1s. net. Bryans, M.A. 1s. 6d. | First and Second Class. 
[Second and Third Class, and Lower Forms. | Virgil—Aeneid. Book VII. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 
—— The Lay of the Last Minstrel and The Lady of the Lake. JALVERT, M.A, 1s. 6d. [First and Second Class. 
Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. 1s. | Clcero—De Amicitia. With Notes and Vocabulary. By B. S. SHUCK- 
[Second and Third Class. and Lower Forms. BURGH, Litt.D. 1s. 6d. [First Class. 
Arnold — Selected Poems (containing *‘ Sohrab” and “ Rustum ”). | Eu nea Ae With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. BoND, 
Golden Treasury Series. 2s. 6d. net. [Third Year. . and Rev. A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. 1s. 6d. [First Ay 
Longfellow — The Song of Hiawatha. With Introduction and | Xenophon—Anabasis. Book III. With Notes and Vocabular 
otes. By H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 1s. 6d. LLower Forms. Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. 1s.6d. [First and Secon Clan 
The Song of Hiawatha. Edited by E. J. FLEMING. 1s. net. opera ert for Greek Transiation. By G. H. PEacock, M.A., and 
[Lower Forms W. BELL, M.A. Is. 6d. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
Now Ready. A NT E, LI M EN . Price 1s. 6d. 


A NEW LATIN BOOK FOR YOUNGER BEGINNERS, BASED UPON ZIMEN. 
Complied under the guidance of Professors WALTERS and CONWAY. 
By R. H. REES, B.A., 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS AT LADYBARN HOUSE A 


A SCHOOL CALCULUS, > THIRD EDITION NOW KEADY, 


N, 
By A. M. McNEILE, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College, LIMEN. 


and J. D. McNEILE, M. A. , Assistant Master at Wellington A FIRST LATIN BOOK. By C. F. WALTERS, M.A., 
College. Ts. 6d. | Professor of Classical Literature in King’s College, London; 
Only a very elementary knowledge of Algebra, Trigonometry, and Mechanics and R. S. CONWAY, Litt.D., Professor of Latin in the Uni- 
is presupposed, and the work has been made as practical as possible. Great versity of Manchester. Third Revised Edition. 2s. 6d. Also 


importance has been attached to the use of definite nuunbers and units. Both 
the Differential and Integral Calculus are dealt with, and only those portions 


in Two Parts, 1s. 6d. each. 


are treated which have a direet bearing upon practical work. A KEY TO LIMEN Vas been published, and may be obtained 
Aoa a ge ee by authenticated teachers. Price 2s. 8d. post free. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND ITS | eiei 2 e 

HISTORY. l 


General Editor: W. L. PAINE, M.A. 


“ Here we have something new, intelligent, and practical, We cannot help 


By E. G. HAWKE, M.A., Examiner in History in the Uni- 


versity of London. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. hoping that the day of the stereotyped edition of Latin authors, with 80 

This is the second volume of the series of Empire Text-Books written for "any payes of tert, so many pictures, and go much vocabulary, will soon be 
the League of the Empire in accordance with the bequest of the late Mr, OPEP. es. We congratulate the publisher and editors on producing a series 
SPITZEL. that marks a distinct advance in the evolution of Latin text-books.” — 

It is intended for the Upper Forms of Secondary Schools, and aims at EPUCATIONAL NEWN, 
providing such an account of our Empire and its dominions as all boys and ` ‘ These hooks form an admirable idea, . The series is a distinet step in 
girls might reasonably be expected to have read and mastered before leaving adrance, and we hope soon to he in at the death of the common type of anno- 
school. tated school book.” —Scuoot, WORLD. 

A third volume (The Story of the Empire, by G. T. HANKIN, B.A.), 1s. Gd. each. 


for Junior Forms, is in the press, 


TEXTES ET QUESTIONS. 


AGRICOLA. By W. L. Parse, M.A. 


METELLUS AND MARIUS (Jugurthine War). 
By A. J. ScHooLING, M.A., Liverpool Institute. 


By W. M. POOLE, M.A., and E. L. LASSIMONNE. JULIUS CÆSAR. 
I1.—CLASSES ÉLÉMENTAIRES. 1s. 6d. By H. J. Daxers, M.A., Manchester Grammar School. 
Il.—CLASSES AVANCÉES. 2s. 6d. CAMILDUS 


F By ©. H. Broaprent, B.A., Bradford Grammar School. 
These books are on the same plan as ‘ Lectures Scolaires,” but. instead of AEMILIUS PAULUS. 
complete stories, they consist of detached anecdotes of an instructive and | 
interesting chara character, ter, carefully e graduated in raduated in dilfiewlty, — č < — | eee F. R. Date, B.A. pee rea Grammar acon 


LECTURES SCOLAIRES. 


Edited by W. M. POOLE, M.A., and E. L. LASSIMONNE, 


Head of the Modern Language Department, Officier de l’Instruction Publique, 
Royal Naval College, Osborne, Senior Master, Royal Naval College, Osborne, 


This new series of reading books consists for the most part of new and interesting stories hitherto unpublished in England, 
and specially written for the young by the best French authors. 

One of the chief features of the books is that the questions are facing the text. These questions are divided into two parts, 
the first being questions on the meaning. while the remainder deal with the grammar of the page facing them. Both the 
questions and the notes at the end of the book are written entirely in French. 


Série Elémentaire. Is. each. | Série Intermédiaire. 1s. 6d. each. 


For the Top Form of a Preparatory School and Middle Forms of a 
Public School (ages 13 to 15). For the following Exams. : Navy, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Junior Locals, Public School Scholarships, Åc. 
LA SOURIS BLANCHE. HEÉGÉSIPPE MOREAU. | CE GREDIN DE PRITCHARD! Anecdotes Extraites 


de l'Histoire des Mes Bétes. ALEXANDRE DuMas (Père). 


For Preparatory Schools and the Lower Forms of a Public School 
(ages 11 to 13). 


LES XOISINS DE CAMPAGNE. Hesri Monnier. UN AIGLON. Anecdote Extraite de La Cape et lEpée. 
LE CHENE PARLANT. GeorcGr SAND. AMEDEE ACHARD. 

*LE PARCHEMIN DU DOCTEUR MAURE ET 
*GUILLAUME LE TISSERAND. ALBERT WOLFF. L'ONCLE D'AMÉRIQUE. ÉMILE SOUVESTRE. 


Série Supérieure. ils. 6d each. 
For the Higher Forms of a Public School (ages 15 to 17). For the following Exams. : Oxford and Cambridge Senior Locals, 
Sandhurst, Woolwich, London Matriculation, &c. 


uR MOURON ROUGE. Adapté de l’Anglais de Madame la MARTIN PAZ. JULES VERNE. 


NOIRAUD, GUIGNOL ET DEUX CYCLONES. Lupovic Harévy. 


* Both the texts and the questions in these books are easier than the others of the series to which they belong. 


JOHN M MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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In the following lists are given the University Tutorial Press 
editions of books prescribed for the Oxford and Cambridge Local 
Senior and Junior Examinations in 1912. Editions of the Text 
include Introduction and Notes. Vocabularies (interleaved) include 
Test Papers. 

There are in most cases also (for teachers’ use only) Translations, 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Hoe Page—Ordinary £4 2 10 0 sacs Position = ag ; 
uarter or Oc. oa 116 0 
er inch in broad column (halt width of page) . 07 0 

Narrow Column (one-third page) ................0eceeeee 200 


General Scholastic Advertisements (Colleges, Schools, Classes, Tuition, &c.), 


and Editions containing the Text, Vocabulary, and Translation in | 3s. 6d. for 6 lines, or 4s. 6d. the inch. 


one volume. 
8. denotes the Senior Examination, J. the Junior Examination. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS FOR 1912. 


Text. Voc. 
(J.) CAESAR.—_GALLIC WAR, BOOK I. By 
A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A.... : 1/6 
(S.). CICERO.—DE AMICITIA. By A. H. Ait 
CROFT, M.A., and W. F. Mason, M.A. fs 1/6* 1/- 
(S.,J.) EURIPIDES. L ALCESTIS. By J. H. 
Haypon, M.A. ... 16 1/- 
(S.) GRAY.—POEMS. By A. ‘J. F. Counce M. A. 2/6 
(S.. HORACE.—ODES. BOOK III. By A. H. 
ALLCROFT, M.A., und B. J. Hayes, M.A. 1/6* 1/- 
(S.) MILTON.—SAMSON AGONISTES. By 
A. J. Wyatt, M.A. ac 2/6 
(S.. PLATO.—_CRITO AND EUTHYPHRO. 
By A. F. Warr, M.A., and T. R. MILIS, 
M.A. (With Vocab.) ... oa . 2/6 
(S.,J.) SHAKESPEARE.—H EN RY Y. By 
A.J. F. CoLLINS, M.A. 2J- 
(S.) s KING LEAR. By 
S. E. Goaarn, M.A.... 27- 
(S.) TACITUS. — AGRICOLA. By GILBERT 
Norwoopb, M.A., and A. F. Warr, M.A. 2/6 = 1/- 
(8.,J.) WERGIL.—AENEID, BOOK VII. By A.H. 
ALLCROFT, M.A., and T. M. Neatsy, M.A.... 1/6* = 1/- 
OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS FOR 1912. man 
@xt, oe, 
(S..J.. CAESAR.—_-DE BELLO GALLICO, 
BOOK III. By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A., 
and F. G. PLAISTOWE, M.A. ; 1/6 1/- 
(S) CAESAR—DE BELLO GALLICO. 
BOOK IW. By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A., 
and F. G. PLAISTOWE, M.A. ... 1/6 1/- 
(S.) CICERO.—IN CATILINAM, I. By T. T. 
JEFFERY, M.A., and T. R. MILLS, M.A. ... 1/6 1j- 
(S) EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. By T.T. 
JEFFERY, M.A. Se .. 3/6 
(S.) JOHNSON. — LIFE oF MILTON. ss 
S. E. Goaain, M.A. ... 1/6 
(S) SPENSER.—FAERIE QUEENE, 
BOOK I. By W. H. Hitt, M.A. 2/6 
(S.) SHAKESPEARE —CORIOL ANUS. By 
A. J. F. CoLLINS, M.A. 2j- 
(S.) 99 HAMLET. By S. E. 
GoaaGin, M.A. 2/- 
(8., J.) 99 HENRY Y. By 
A.J. F. Coiuins, M.A. 2j- 
(8., J.) ‘5 MACBETH. By Prof. 
W. J. Roire, D.Litt. 2/6 
(S., J.) j THE TEMPEST. By 
A. R. WEEKES, M.A. ... 2j- 
(S.) j TWELFTH NIGHT. 
By Prof. W. J. cre 
D.Litt. . 2/6 
(S.) WERGIL.—AENEID, BOOK I. By A. H. 
. ALLCROFT, M.A. , and W. F. Masom, M.A.. 1;6* 1/- 
(S.) VERGIL._AENEID, BOOK II. By A. H. 
ALLCROFT, M.A., and T. R. MıLrts, M.A. ... 1/6* 
(S.) XENOPHON. — ANABASIS, BOOK Ivy. 
By W. H. BALGARNIE, M.A. ... 2 1/6 


* This text contains a complete alphabetical fearon: 


University Sutoriaf Press, Ld.. Pew AAS: 


, | geons ; 


` | tary "to the Royal Academy ; 


-|Carnegie Trust (Scotland); 


. | R.A., Hon. Fellow of Wadham ; 


Situations Vacant and Wanted—30 words or under, 2s.; each additional 10 words. 


6d. (For 1s. extra, oe may be addressed to the | Publishing Office, and will 


be forwarded post 


CURRENT HVENTS. 


Tue Half-yearly General Meeting of the 
members of the College of Preceptors will 
take place on Saturday, July 22, at 3 p.m. 


* * 
* 


Tue Annual Assembly of Faculties at University College, 
London, will take place on July 5, at 3 p.m. The Visitor 
(Sir Thomas Barlow, F.R.S., President of the Royal College 


of Physicians) will deliver an address. 


* * 
i 


Tue First Universal Races Congress will be held at the 
University of London on July 26-9. 


% % 
* 


Tue Cambridge Vacation Courses in Education, Biology, 
and Chemistry, as well as in Physics, for Assistant Masters 
in Secondary Schools will be held August 1-18. Send names, 
with schools or references, to Mr. J. C. Isard, Leys School, 
Cambridge, or to the Secretary of the Association of Assis- 
tant Masters, 35 John Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C. 


* * 
* 


GERMAN Summer Courses (sixth year) are to be held at 
Kaiserslautern, in the Rhenish Palatinate, August 1-26, and 
August 29 to September 9. Apply to Mr.G. W. Rowe, M.A., 


l4 Lawn Crescent, Kew Gardens. 


* * 
* 


Tue fourth Holiday Course and second nine months’ 
Training Course in Physical Instruction for men and women 
at Silkeborg, sanctioned by the Danish Board of Education, 
will commence respectively on July 31 and September 2. 
Particulars from the principal, H. G. Junker, Silkeborg, 
Denmark. 


Fixtures. 


Some of the Coronation Honours have been 


Honours. ary ; 
bestowed on men known in literature, science, 


or education : 
O.M.: Sir Edward Elgar: Right Hon. Sir George Trevelyan. 
Eartpom: Lord Curzon; Earl of Rosebery (Earl of Midlothian). 
P.C. : Sir William Anson, Bart, M.P., Warden of All Souls, Oxford ; 
Dr. T. J. Macnamara, M. P.: Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. ; Sir J ohn 


- | Rhys, Principal of Jesus College, Oxford. 


Baronetcy: Dr. H. T. Butlin, President of the Roval College of Sur- 
Dr. William Osler, Regius Professor of Medicine, Oxford. 

KxıontHoon : Dr. F. H. Cowen, Musical Composer; Dr. A. W. W. 
Dale, Vice-Chancellor of Liverpool University: Mr. F. Eaton, Secre- 
rof. Arthur J. Evans, Archæologist 
Dr. W. S. McCormick, Secretary of the 
Mr. Joseph McGrath, Secretary of the 
National University, Dublin ; Prof. Walter Raleigh, Oxford ; Dr. J. E. 
Sandys, Public Orator, Cambridge. 

* * 
a 


Tue University of Oxford has conferred the following 
honorary degrees :— 

D.C.L.: Admiral Lord Charles Beresford ; General Botha; Mr. L. 
Harcourt, M.P., Secretary for the Colonies; Mr. T. Graham Jackson, 
Sir Edward Morris: the Earl of Sel- 
borne, Hon. Fellow of University College; Sir Joseph Ward; the 
Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior: Maharaja Sir Pratap Singh of Idar. 

D. Liırr. : Rev. H. Barclay Swete, D. D. Cantab. and Glas., Litt. D. 
Dubl., Prof. Wilhelm 


(Oxford); Dr. Sidney Lee; 


Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge ; 
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Dörpfeld, Ph.D.), Principal Secretary of the German Archeological 
Institute in Athens. 

D.Sc. : Henri Bergson, Membre de l’Institut, Professeur au Collège 
a eee Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer, Honorary Student of Christ 
Church. 

M.A.: Mr. John Watson. 


° * 
* 


Tue University of Cambridge has conferred the honorary. 


degree of Litt.D. upon Rudolf Thurneysen, Professor of 
Comparative Philology in the University of Freiburg; the 
honorary degree of M.A. upon Shaykh Mohammad ‘Asal, 
B.A., Pembroke College, University Teacher of Arabic; and 
the honorary degree of Sc.D. upon George Ellery Hale, 
Director of the Solar Observatory of the Carnegie Institute 
of Washington, Mount Wilson, California. 
+ «* 


Tue University of Manchester proposes to confer the 
honorary degree of D.Sc. upon Dr. Theodore W. Richards, 
Professor of Chemistry in Harvard University (July 8). 
Also the honorary degree of M.Sc. upon Mr. W. H. Pearson, 
for his investigations in Cryptogamic Botany. 


* # 
& 


Tue University of Edinburgh has conferred the honorary 
degree of LL.D. upon Sir John Anderson, Sir Walter Eger- 
ton, the Hon. Andrew Fisher, Sir Everard im Thurn, Sir 
Charles Anthony King - Harman, the Hon. Sir Edward 
Morris, Sir Sydney Olivier, Sir Alfred Sharpe, and the 


Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior. 


+ * 
* 


Tue University of Glasgow has conferred the following 
honorary degrees :— 

D.D.: Rev. W. B. Selbie, M.A., Principal of Mansfield College, 
Oxford; and others. 

LL.D. : Lord Kitchener, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Mr. Andrew Fisher, 
S.r Joseph Ward, General Louis Botha, and Sir Edward Morris (the 
five Colonial Premiers), Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, Prof. John S. 
Mackenzie (University College, Cardiff), Mr. D. Y. Cameron, A.R.S.A., 
Prof. George Chrystal (Edinburgh University), Mr. Archibald Denny 
(shipbuilder, Dumbarton), Prof. Stewart (Clerk of the Senate of Glasgow 
University for thirty-five years), and Mr. James Mackenzie (Dean of 
the Faculty of Procurators, Glasgow). 


& * 
# 


New York University has conferred the honorary degree 
of D.D. upon Dr. John Jowett, and the honorary degree of 


LL.D. upon Baron D’Estournelles de Constant. 
* + 


* 

Dr. J. G. Frazer, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Professor of Social Anthropology in Liverpool Univer- 
sity, has been elected a member of the Philosophical- 
Historical Section of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 


Berlin. 
* * 


* 

Tue Hoy. Sir Horace Avory, LL.D., Judge of the High 
Court, has been elected an Honorary Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. 

*  « 
* 

Mr. W. A. Braitey, M.D., formerly Fellow, has been 
elected to an Honorary Fellowship at Downing College, 
Cambridge. 

id 

Tue Council of the London Mathematical Society has 
awarded the De Morgan Medal for 1908-11 to Prof. Horace 
Lamb, F.R.S., in recognition of his researches in mathe- 
matical physics. 

*_* 

Tue Huxley Gold Medal has been awarded by the Royal 

Anthropological Institute to Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins. 
t # 


* 

Mr. Percy FITZGERALD has presented to Magdalen College, 
Oxford, a bronze bust (executed by himself) of his old friend, 
Charles Reade, D.C.L., the novelist, who was a Fellow of the 
College 1835-1834. 


THe University of Birmingham has 
conferred the official degree of M.Com. 
on Mr. C. E. Martineau, Professor of 
Accounting, and of M.A. upon Miss S. M. Fry, Warden of 
the Hall of Residence for Women Students. 


Official Degrees. 


THe £100,000 fund required for the 
endowment of home science in connexion 
with King’s College for Women, Univer- 
sity of London, is already half subscribed. One donor has. 
given £20,000 to build and equip laboratories ; another has 
given £20,000 to found a hostel (Queen Mary’s Hostel); and 
£10,500 has been given towards the £60,000 required for 
endowment of professorships and lectureships. Lord Justice 
Buckley is honorary treasurer, and Dr. John Atkins honorary 
secretary, of the Trust Fund Committee. 

* * 

* 


Endowments and 
Benefactions. 


Tue University of Cambridge has received an anonymous. 
offer of £125 a year for ten years towards a Readership in 
Modern History. It is proposed to make up the sum to 
£300 from the University funds, and to establish a Reader- 
ship. 

*_* 

Sır Fevix Semon, M.D., K.C.V.O., has handed over to the 
University of London £1,040—presented to him by British 
laryngologists on his retirement from practice—to found » 
Lectureship in Laryngology. 

* * 
* 

Mr. Ezra HovyNsrieLd LixLey, Director of Messrs. William 
Jessop & Sons, Sheffield, at St. Louis, U.S.A., has left to 
Sheffield and Washington Universities £10,000 each. 


* * 
* 


Mrs. HeRKLESs, widow of Mr. William Robertson Herk- 
less, LL.B., Professor of the Jurisprudence and Law of Scot- 
land in St. Mungo’s College, Glasgow, has bequeathed to 
Glasgow University £500 for the foundation of a prize to be 
given annually in the Faculty of Arts to the best woman 


graduate of the year. 
* 


# 

Sr. Caap’s Hatt, Durham, has received two donations of 
£1,000 each—one from an anonymous donor, to found a bur- 
sary for a candidate for Holy Orders of limited means; the 
other from Mr. H. Douglas Horsfall, of Liverpool, to found a 
bursary in memory of his friend, the late Dr. Clampitt, of 
Liverpool, one of the earliest subscribers to St. Chad’s. 


* * 
* 


Tue New Endowment Fund of Bromsgrove School makes. 
a good start with £10,000. A few months ago certain old 
Bromsgrovians made an anonymous gift of £5,000, con- 
ditional upon the raising of an equal sum; and the second 
£5,000 has now been subscribed. 


* * 


* 

Mr. Vernon K. Armitace, M.A., LL.B., of Southport, has 
left to Manchester University and Manchester Grammar 
School £1,000 each. 


% * 
+ 


Lorp SrraTHCONA has just supplemented his munificent 
gifts to McGill University by a further donation of £20,000, 
on the opening of the new medical buildings, in order to. 
ensure completeness of equipment; and Dr. James Douglas 
has given £5,000 for the co-ordination of research work in 
the pathological laboratories. i 

* 
* 

Towakps the creation of an Institute of Mathematics in 
connexion with the University of Göttingen 100,000 M. 
have been contributed by the Mathematical Society and the 
Society of Applied Physics of Göttiugen, and 50,000 M. 
by each of two manufacturing houses. 
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Mr. Jacop Scuirr, American millionaire, has offered 
£200,000 to the proposed University of Frankfort-on-Main, 
on condition that no restriction be put on the number of 
Jewish professors that may be appointed to its chairs and 
no disabilities be placed on Jewish students. 


*« * 
* 


THe University of Alabama has received from the Ala- 
bama Legislature an additional grant of £60,000, to be 
expended on maintenance and new buildings within the next 
four years.—Mr. Carnegie has presented to the Carnegie 
Technical Schools at Pittsburg 725 acres of land lying some 
twenty-five miles up the Allegheny River from Pittsburg. 
They are to be used as an experimental station and en- 
gineering camp.—The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has obtained a State grant of £20,000 a year for ten years 
to maintain eighty free scholarships to be apportioned among 
the forty senatorial districts of the State—The Hawaian 
Legislature has given £15,000 for a new building for the 
College of Hawaii, and £4,000 for maintenance expenses. 


x 


Kıxc’s Coutece, Cambridge, offers a 
Bass Choral Scholarship, £80 a year 
(with certain allowances). Competition 
July 14. Apply to the Dean by July 8. 

+ # 


Scholarships 
and Prizes. 


Downing CoLuece, Cambridge, offers Minor Scholarships 
in Law, Natural Sciences, Classics, Mathematics, and Me- 
chanical Sciences on March 5, 1912. £30 to £50. Also 
one or more Schreiner Scholarships. And Exhibitions not 
exceeding £30 may be offered to candidates failing to obtain 
svholarships. Age, under nineteen. Further information 
from Mr. J. H. Widdicombe, Tutor of the College. 


* % 
* 


CHERWELL Hatt, Oxford, offers scholarships—one of £40, 
one of £30, and several of £20—in July. Particulars from 


the Principal. 
Tas 
An Entrance Scholarship Examination will be held at 
Merchant Taylors School, E.C., December 5. Particulars 
from the Secretary. 


A At University College, London, Mr. 
Fae H. E. Butler, M.A., Fellow of New Col- 

lege, Oxford, has been appointed Professor 
of Latin; Mr. E. Kilburn Scott, formerly head of the 
Electrical Engineering Department in Sydney University, 
Lecturer in Electrical Design; Mr. Arthur H. Barker, B.A., 
B.Sc., Vice-President of the Institution of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers, Lecturer in Heating and Ventilating 
Engineering; L. S. B. Tasker, M.B., B.S., and G. B. King, 
Assistant Demonstrators in Anatomy; and J. C. Ballantine, 
P. May, B.Sc., H. C. Reynard, and H. Terrey, Demonstrators 
in Chemistry. 

Prof. H. Edgeworth Butler was born 1878, son of the late Rev. A.G. 
Butler (Fellow of Oriel, first Head Master of Haileybury), a nephew 
of the Master of Trinity, and a grandnephew of Maria Edgeworth. 
Educated at Rugby and at New College (Scholar, 1896). First 
Class in Moderations 1898, and in Lit. Hum. 1900. Newdigate 
Prizeman (English Verse) 1899. Fellow of New College since 1902 ; 
has also been Tutor, Dean, and Librarian. Has published a work 
on post-Augustan Latin poetry, an edition of Propertius, a transla- 
tion of Apuleius, &c. 


intments 
acancies. 


* * 
2 


Sir Witiiam J. CoLuixs, M.D., M.S., B.Sc., has been elected 
Vice-Chancellor of London University for 1911-12, in suc- 
cession to Prof. M. J. M. Hill, Sc.D., F.R.S. 


* # 
® 
Dr. C. E. Spearman, Ph.D., Reader in Experimental 


Psychology, University College (since 1907), has been ap- 
pointed Grote Professor of Mind and Logic in the University 
of London. 
Dr. C. E. Spearman has long been an active worker in the field of 
Experimental Psychology. 


Mr. A. Wor, D.Lit. Lond., M.A. Cantab., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and of University College, Lon- 
don, and Assistant Professor of Philosophy in University 
College, has been appointed to the newly established Uni- 
versity Readership in Logic and Ethics in London Univer- 
sity, attached to University College. 

Has written on Logic, Philosophy, and the philosophic aspects of 
religion, especially Judaic and Medieval. 


* è +# 
3% 


Tue Rev. Henry J. C. Knicut, D.D., Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, Principal of the Clergy Training 
School, Cambridge, has been nominated by the Primate to 
be Bishop of Gibraltar. 


* * 
* 


Pror. Sik R. P. Wricut, Principal of the West of Scot- 
land Agricultural College, has been appointed Agricultural 
Adviser to the Scotch Education Department. 


* + 
+ 


Mr. SraxLey Jevons has resigned the Professorship of 
Economics and Political Science in University College, 
Cardiff, to become Managing Director of a new Housing 


Reform company. 


¥ # 
* 


Mr. Ropert Newstead, M.Sc., Lecturer in Economic En- 
tomology and Parasitology in the Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine, has been appointed to the newly estab- 
lished Dutton Memorial Chair of Entomology in Liverpool 
University. 


* # 
= 


Mr. Joun Hanpysipe, M.A. Edin. and Oxon., Lecturer in 
Logic and Assistant to the Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics in Edinburgh University, has been appointed Lec- 
turer in Philosophy in the University of Liverpool. 

Educated at Royal High School and University, Edinburgh 
(Hamilton Fellowship). Gained the Ferguson Scholarship in Philo- 
sophy, open to graduates of all the Scottish Universities. At 
Oxford, took First Class in Lit. Hum.; gained the Jenkyns Ex- 
hibition ; Fellow of St. John’s. 


* * 
* 


Dr. D. Fraser Harris, Lecturer on Physiology in Bir- 
mingham University, has been appointed Thompson Lec- 
turer in Natural Science for 1911-12 at the United Free 
Church College, Aberdeen. 

* # 


* 

Mr. A. E. Cowtey, M.A. Oxon, Litt.D., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian, has been 
appointed Sandars Reader in Bibliography, Palewography, 
&c., in Cambridge University for 1912. 

+» + 
* 

Mr. Joun Mixe, F.R.S., Hon. D.Sc. Oxon., the well 
known authority on earthquakes, has been appointed Halley 
Lecturer in Oxford University for 1912. 


* + 
4# 


Dr. ANDREW Lanc has been appointed Lecturer in Scottish 
History, Prof. J. H. Millar (Edinburgh) Lecturer in Scottish 
Literature, and Prof. R. A. Stewart Macalister Lecturer .in 
Archeology, in Glasgow University for 1912. 


* + 
# 


Tue Chair of Pathology in Liverpool University is vacant 


! through the lamented death of Sir Rubert Boyce. 
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Mr. Maurice Bririey, M.A., New College, Oxford, Honorary 
Sub- Warden, has been promoted Warden, of Toynbee Hall, 
in succession to Mr. T. E. Harvey, M.P. 

+o 
* 

A University LECTURER 1x Economics is required at Cam- 

bridge. £100. Apply to the Vice-Chancellor by July 10. 


° % 
* 


THe Readership in Modern History at Cambridge is 
vacant. £300. Apply to the Vice-Chancellor by July 13. 
* # 
* 
Mr. A. D. DARBISHIRE, M.A., has been appointed to the 
newly established Lectureship in Genetics in Edinburgh 


University. 


* % 
* 


Mr. T. Oakes Hirst, M.A., Ph.D., of Liverpool, has been 
appointed Lektor in English in the University of Lund. 
* x 


* 

Miss Heres M. Wopenovse, M.A., D.Phil., Lecturer on 
Philosophy in the University of Birmingham, has been 
appointed Principal of the Bingley Training College for 
Women Students (to be opened in September). 


Educated at Notting Hill High School and at Girton College, 
where she obtained Honours in Mathematics and Moral Science ; 
and at Birmingham University, where she graduated M.A. and 
D.Phil. Holds a Teacher's Diploma. Experience in training 
secondary and elementary teachers. Has been member of the 
Wolverhampton Education Committee; has lectured to classes 
organized by the Workers’ Educational Association; and has 
written on philosophical subjects. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Moxtacus Renpatt, M.A., Second Master of Win- 
chester College, has been promoted Head Master of the 
College. 


Educated at Elstree, Harrow, and Trinity College, Cambridge. At 
Trinity he was a Foundation Scholar; Bell University Scholar 1882 ; 
First Division of the First Class Classical Tripos 1884; First 
Class, Second Part, 1885. In University Association Football 
Eleven and Corinthians 1884 and 1885. Assistant Master at Win- 
chester 1887; Second Master 1890. Editor of Freeman’s ‘‘ School 
of Hellas’’ and Author of “ Sinai in Spring ; or, The Best Desert in 
the World.” 


* * 
* 


Mr. C. F. Russewt, M.A., Fellow, Lecturer, and Chaplain 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge, has been appointed Assis- 
tant Master at Harrow School. 

*  * 
* 

Mr. A. R. Picktes, M.A., Head Master of Burley Wood 
Council School, has been appointed Director of Education 
for Burnley. Mr. Pickles is an ex-President of the N.U.T. 


* * 
+ 


A Heap Mistress is required for Ripon Girls’ High 
School. £200 commencing. Secondary-school experience 
essential. Apply (special form) to Mr. M. Kirkley, Clerk 
to the Governors, Town Hall, Ripon, by July 10. 

* 


+ 
* 


Mr. Ginpert Leonarp Breruerton, M.A. Dubl., Head 
Master, Hipperholme Grammar School, has been appointed 
Head Master of the Grammar School, Wem. 


Educated at Bristol Grammar School and at Trinity College, 
Dublin. Assistant Master at Halesowen Grammar School 1891 ; at 
Highbury House School, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 1891-94; at Wyg- 
geston School, Leicester, 1894-1900; Head Master, Hipperholme, 
1900. 

* * 
* 


THE Rev. Henry Gorse, M.A. Cantab., Assistant Master, 
Liverpool College, has been appointed Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Newark. 

Educated at Boteler Grammar School, Warrington (Beamont 
Exhibitioner), and at Queens’ College, Cambridge (Scholar). 
Second Class in Classical Tripos 1894. Assistant Master at King’s 
School, Rochester, 1894-1901 ; at Liverpool College since 1901. 


Mr. Frank S. Scruny, M.A. Cantab., Science Master, 
Aldenham School, has been appointed Head Master of 
King’s College, Lagos. 

Fducated at Saffron Walden Grammar School and at Selwyn 
College, Cambridge. Second Class in Natural Science Tripos 1902. 
Assistant Master, Armidale School, New South Wales, 1902-4 ; 
Head Master, Scone Grammar School, N.S.W., 1904-5. Studied 


Education at Harvard University 1905. Assistant Master, Worces- 
ter Grammar School, 1905-7. 


* * 
* 


Mr. WiurRiD JULES Crouer Woop, M.A. Oxon., Assistant 
Master, Head of Junior School, Grammar School, Ilkley, has 
been appointed Head Master of the Choir School, Hull. 


Educated at Sir William Borlase’s School, Great Marlow, and at 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


* * 
* 


THe Rev. Espert I. A. Patiiirs, M.A., B.Sc., Head Master 
of Kelly College, Tavistock, has been appointed Master on 
the Military and Engineering side at Clifton College. 

Educated at Monmonth School and at Jesus College, Cambridge 
(Open Scholar, Haberdashere’ Scholar, Keller Prizeman) ; Twenty- 
sixth Wrangler 1891; Second Class in Natural Science Tripos 1892. 
B.Sc. Lendon 1900. Taught at Path College (five years), Ipswich 
School (four years), and Sherborne School (six years). 


* * 
# 


A Tereacuer OF Mopern Laxcuaces is required at the 
Municipal Technical College, Halifax. £160 to £180 com- 
mencing. Apply (special form) to Mr. W. H. Ostler, Educa- 
tion Ofħces, Halifax. 


—_e 


Tue Oxford University Press is about to 
publish a new edition of Dr. Rice Holmes's 
“ Caesar's Conquest of Gaul,” revised through- 
out and largely rewritten. 


Literary. 


* * 
* 


Messrs. Herrer (Cambridge) will publish, in early 
autumn, a “ Biblical History (Old Testament) for Junior 
Forms ”—an epitome of Dr. Foakes Jackson’s ‘ Biblical 
History of the Hebrews,” arranged, under the author's super- 
vision, by Mr. S. S. Stitt, M.A. 


Messrs. DENT announce a new translation of Dante's 
“ Divine Comedy,” by Mr. C. E. Wheeler, in three volumes. 
The first five volumes of their new series of “Tous les 
Chefs d’(Huvre de la Littérature Française ”—a companion 
series in French to “ Everyman ’’—are now ready. 


* * 
* 


Messrs. J. & A. CHURCHILL have in preparation a “ Who’s 
Who in Science.” 


THE Council of the Library Association of 
the United Kingdom have appointed an Inter- 
national Committee to consider and report on 
matters arising from the 1910 International Conference, to 
arrange participation in future Conferences, to act as a 
Welcome Committee to foreign librarians, and to encourage 
intercourse between British and foreign librarians. Com- 
munications should be sent to the Secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee, Mr. L. C. Wharton, of the British 
Museum, at 24 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


* Ld 
* 


Tue Committee of the National Food Reform Association 
propose to call an early Conference of Head Masters of 
Public and Private Schools, together with members of their 
staffs, to consider the feeding in such institutions. Commu- 
nications to Mr. Charles E. Hecht, M.A., Secretary, 178 St. 
Stephen’s House, Westminster. 


General. 
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THE University of London has invited the Committee of| almost disconcerts one. With mathematical certainty, not the 
the Fifth International Philosophical Congress to hoid the} slightest particle of dust is disturbed without something being 


meetings of the Congress in the University Buildings in 
1915. 


* * 
* 


A scHEME for the affiliation of the West of Scotland Tech- 
nical College, Glasgow, to the University of Glasgow has 
received the approval of the Scottish Universities Committee 


of the Privy Council. 


* * 
* 


THE second volume of evidence before the Royal Com- 


mission on University Education in London (June- 
November, 1910) has just been issued (Cd. 5528, 3s. 8d.). 


LONDON ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
AS SEEN BY AN AUSTRIAN EDUCATIONIST. 
By RICHARD PUCHLEITNER, Prague. 


[From the Oesterreichische Rundschau (April 1911).* | 


Ow1Nc to the “ Steinwendersche ” School Reform the difficult 
question of the schools has once more become of burning inter- 
est. Unfortunately the proposals for school reform contain 
nothing of real substance. The comparison of abstract and 
objective learning has no positive value. For character-build- 
ing we need knowledge—above all, knowledge of truth, of right, 
of justice, and of duty to one another. Each one must get a 
clear idea of what is in the world and what Nature is. He must 
necessarily take an active, or at least an intelligent, part in 
what takes place, and then he will be at ease and be acquainted 
with everyday affairs. 

This can be aimed at only by a reform of our school system. 
The English school system seems to me to show very clearly a 
positive result in this direction. Speaking generally, in Ger- 
many and Austria people have rather a poor opinion of the 
English school system. Are they right? If it is a fact that 
Germany holds a prominent position in the world’s market, it 
is also the case that Austria with her elementary schools cannot 
produce striking evidence of the industrial power she has at- 
tained. Never has one more zealously tried to establish the 
principle that you must learn “not for the school but for life ” 
than in our time, when everything tends towards reform. But 
after all, it is only an attempt. These reforms affect more the 
fringe of the management of schools; but little is done for 
the system of instruction. And that is just why I feel com- 
pelled to direct attention to a system of education little known 
to us, which took a palpable form when I visited some elemen- 
tary schools on the occasion of my stay in London. 

In the English schools, Bible lessons are given almost daily 
during the first lesson; the lesson is not taken by a priest 
(who never comes into the school), but by the ordinary class | 
teacher. It is the duty of the teacher to refer to the ethics of 
the Bible, which is rooted in the love of mankind. Real moral 
or ethical instruction about the practical events in the school or 
other questions of the day are connected with it. But no 
teacher js allowed to use the Bible to expound any particular 
creed. General instruction only is given. 

In London, there is a series of “ books for children ” (penny 
numbers). They deal with history, geography, Nature study, 
&c., in just a simple way. There are also fables, stories, and 
poems of celebrated English and German authors. There are 
two books of this series which are well known: one is “ Alfred 
the Great,” the other “The Child’s Bible” (which deals with 
the contents and the meaning of the Bible from the point of 
view of culture). I will just mention some points to show the 
kind of moral the child is made acquainted with. It is said 
that everything right or wrong which people do must have its 
inevitable results : the consequences occur in the case of good 
things as well as bad. But now comes the moral, which at first 
re a ae eS ee 


* By favour of the Education Officer of the London County Council. 


affected by it. In the same way, a bad deed, or the indifference 
or incapacity to prevent a bad deed, must be made up for. 
These ethics are certainly deeper than our school morals, which 
prophesy the worldly punishment of those who do wrong. But 
it must be remembered that individuals together make a nation 
and the deeds of a nation are atoned for like those of an indi- 
vidual. I had seldom read such strong and correct and yet such 
human judements as in these books, which are intended for 
children. If one reads them, one can understand for the first 
time how the English have arrived at such freedom of word 
and deed. This freedom is not, however, misused ; for, at the 
bottom, there is much knowledge of everything human. From 
this conception of life teachers and pupils derive a serious yet 
happy frame of mind, which, in spite of the great fecling of 
responsibility, is not tragic. There is a second important point 
in the English schools: nothing is compulsory. The teacher 
does not compel a pupil to do anything; and, in the same way, 
the head master docs not compel the teacher. Moreover, what is 
more extraordinary to us, the Inspector does not force the 
head master in any way. Before 1905, the School Board issued 
general “instructions ”? for the teaching staff; but since 1905 
this has been changed by the Council at the desire of the teach- 
ing staff. The head master himself makes a division of a sub- 
ject as a minimum, which does not, as with us, mean a maxi- 
mum. The teacher of this minimum enlarges on this with such 
vigour and with such ideas as his judgment and capability allow. 
The possibility of the teacher going too deeply into the subject 
is duly safeguarded. The Inspector does not offer an opinion 
as to method, but only states how far the children express them- 
selves intelligently on a subject which has been dealt with. It 
is easy to see that with such a minimum much time for the 
practical side is left to the teachers and the pupils. Such free- 
dom may be regarded with suspicion, for it only depends on the 
good will and intellect of the teacher whether anything of real 
value is done in the school. Yet greater freedom here only 
creates greater responsibility for the individual. And that is 
the secret : freedom does not make for lack of restraint or for 
indolence, but for independence, the consciousness of responsi- 
bility, and enjoyment of the task. 

About the end of July 1909, I was at the London County 
Council Education Offices and received a written permit to 
visit some London Schools. As attendance at school is com- 
pulsory in England, nearly all the schools are public, and the 
teachers in London are appointed by the London County Coun- 
cil. There is a common salary scheme. The school area is a 
large one; the outlying schools are also erected and maintained 
by the Council, and there is no great competition for particu- 
lar schools nearer London, as the teachers in all schools in the 
county are on the same scale of salary. I visited five schools, 
among them one in Upper Hornsey Road near the northern 
boundary, the “ Whittington,” in the north-west of London, 
and the third, Queen’s Road, Dalston, on the north-east boun- 
dary. The east of London is not favoured, or at least, it 1s 
avoided on account of the kind of people there. Yet what l 
there was not less enjoyable that what I saw in the other 
schools. It was a so-called “central” school, which gets the 
pick of the better and more industrious boys from the surround- 
ing elementary schools, yet it is itself an elementary school. 

All schools are separated from the street by a wall on the 
inner side of which there is a large cemented playground 
half-way or entirely round the school building. In the build- 
ing there are three departments—one for boys, one for girls, 
and one for infants (boys and girls from three to seven years 
of age who, for the most part, are under the care of women 
teachers). Most of the children do not come to school before the 
age of five, in which year they are bound to attend. The young- 
sters do different kinds of handwork, plaiting, knitting, model- 
ling—of course only for play—but some, unlike many older 
children with us, practise friendly intercourse and do practical 
things. They pay visits, they give tea and coffee parties, they 
lunch together, and learn how to behave nicely. The girls cook, 
pour out tea, &c., and take round the sugar and the salt; the 
boys serve and help generally as opportunity offers. All this 
happens without shouting and quarrelling and without the 
teacher interfering. Drawing accordingyto’ Nature is also done. 
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The teacher holds, for example, an apple or a ball of woolj|cussed and the substitution of mechanical power for handwork. 
hanging on a thread for the children to draw, and she is quite|Then they discussed whether this change had been to the ad- 
satisfied if only a few of the children get something like a} vantage or otherwise of mankind. The girls were distinctly of 
circle for their drawing. In short, these infants’ schools give| opinion that the people of olden days were at a great disadvan- 
the impression of natural home life. The chief thing is for the|tage, while the present-day generation had everything in their 
children to be happy and good-tempered, and the cheerful dis-|favour. During such lessons the reality of life becomes appar- 
position of the teacher, who is their companion, is a factor on|ent to the pupils. It makes t:.em serious. The young genera- 
which the social intercourse of the children is modelled. By|tion are anxious to find out for themselves the why and the 
this means, the children become uncommonly practical, they | wherefore. 
take notice of things at home and soon get an interest for life.| In the fourth class, the teacher was talking of the advantages 
In the fifth or sixth year the children begin to read. The/of a country surrounded by water as compared with the disad- 
teacher took me through a class which had begun to learn to| vantages of an inland country, the possibility of expansion, 
read the previous year, but it was added: “They can’t dojformation of character, and the spirit of enterprise ot the in- 
anything much yet,” for it is not the idea of the teachers and | habitants. In the special drawing room the girls were divided 
of those in authority to force the children. The teachers want|into two divisions, each in a circle. The models, columns, 
the children to learn to love their school. After a time the chil-| prisms, jug, glass, and basket, were placed in the middle of the 
dren in the infants’ school go up into the boys’ and girls’|room, each pupil thus having a different view of the models. 
departments. There are no certificates, but the head teachers! Girls of eight and nine years of age brought up their drawings 
decide as to the promotion. worked with crayon, drawings of flowers or leaves they them- 
On the first floor are the ordinary classes, five to seven in| selves had picked. 
number. A large hall occupies the middle of the floor. At the} Each lesson lasts twenty to forty minutes, and whole hours 
end there is the head teacher’s desk ; by the side of the window | are devoted only to handwork. The lessons are from 9 to 12 and 
‘there is a working table and at the other end a piano. Round 2 to 4. At 10.45 there is a break of a quarter of an hour. 
the walls are various small boxes containing different collec-|When this is due, the children march out in pairs from the 
tions, aquaria, &c. From the hall, there are two or three classes, a boy or girl sits down at the piano and plays, and the 
glass doors leading into the classrooms ; the remaining school-' pupils march out of the hall into the playground. There is the 
rooms are only separated from the passage by glass doors, and ' usual noise and hubbub as with us, but, when playtime is up, the 
frequently the rooms are connected inside by such doors. What |teacher sounds the whistle and each one stands at attention 
pleased me most was that the teacher’s table was on the lower| wherever he may happen to be. With a second blow of the 
part of the floor while the single or double desks were in rows| whistle, the children fall in and march class by class back into 
and raised by stepping. By this means the back rows seemed ; the hall and to their rooms with the music playing. 
‘much nearer the teacher than with us, and a much better super-| Gymnastics is limited to drill (which is more necessary in 
vision is obtained. The number in the class is forty, or some-| England than with us, as there is no conscription) and also 
times less. I was much struck by the marked attention which | children’s games. Gymnastics with apparatus is not indulged 
the boys and girls paid to the lessons without that strictness|in. The English know how to make the children fond of music 
‘with which we are accustomed because of the playfulness and|and dancing games. In our schools, music is “work,” like 
inattention of our children—things which to my astonishment I| any other subject ; there, music is a real pleasure sandwiched 
missed in the classes I visited. Everywhere I found this most| between work. The girls have morris-dancing almost daily. 
marked attention. When, for example, the children changed |Seven and eight year old girls indulged in these dances, which, 
places, formed up in the hall, or formed groups, a simple com-| with musical accompaniment, were really charming. In the 
mand of the teacher sufficed. I never found that it was neces- | Dalston school, these dances were performed by big girls. First, 
sary for the order to be repeated. there was an old English dance, the so-called “ country ” dance, 
On the wall was a large map of Europe, which had been|then one from Shakespeare’s “Tempest”; then there was 
drawn by the pupils. The teacher told me that three children | choral singing. Decked with ribbons and bows, the girls formed 
had drawn the country—one the outline, one the mountains and! pretty figures, and carried out graceful and supple movements 
the rivers, and the other the principal towns. In addition,| of the body. 
‘each country was marked with a list of its productions. On| At 4 o’clock all the boys and girls gathered in the hall. <A 
‘my inquiring where the children had done this, I was told “at|hymn was sung; then there was a short prayer. The head 
the school.” There was no homework given, except in certain|teacher dismissed the pupils with a “good afternoon,” which 
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special schools. In our syllabus, a teacher does not work so|they also wished the head teacher. Now the piano started play- 
much on his special subject, but the head master assured me| ing, and the children marched out to the sound of the music. It 
that when a teacher is a specialist in one subject or another} was noticed how much the children were at their ease. As a 
he could develop the subject as much as he liked in the class | matter of fact, I felt more and more the connexion between 
so long as he took care to cover the general groundwork. | life and the school. 
I also saw relief maps of England, the Scottish Highlands, and| With our system the children become too playful and in some 
the Thames, which had been worked in clay by pupils of eight | cases even malicious. On that account the teacher can control 
to nine years of age. In physics, the warming and expansion of | only with a certain amount of difficulty. The fact was told to 
fluid bodies were dealt with. The experiments were done by! me that in English schools nothing is really forbidden and yet 
each pupil with his own apparatus in the physics laboratory and | the teachers have not the “discipline” question to deal with. 
the results noted down. In the chemical laboratory, the pupils| Of course, in our schools there are times when there is a good 
were busy with the analysis of various substances. In the} understanding between teachers and pupils, and they come in 
modelling room, there were three boys working, the best boy at! close touch and realize what the nice side of school life is, but 
-drawing being at the top. Singing was practised by Class I|these times are only occasional. With us, it is only a question 
and Class II by figures and letters. I saw and heard the sixth|of learning paragraphs and pieces. Only the Inspector can 
-class practising from a scale on the board. The teacher seemed | judge this side of affairs, and teachers develop restraint in the 
specially skilful. First he let them sing in unison while he; presence of higher officials. 
pointed to the notes on the scale ; then he divided the pupils} Now, as to classification. In the English schools there are 
into two divisions, one for first-part singing and the other|tests each term and each year. The head teacher goes from 
for second-part, indicating both sets of notes on the scale ; | class to class to convince himself that the boys or the girls are 
then he introduced variations of the notes, and finally, when| fit for the work of the higher standards. It depends on his 
there was a complex combination of both sets of voices, I| judgment and on that of the teacher whether the child is pro- 
began to feel that I myself was not much of a music expert, and|moted. That this decision is as correct as possible may be 
at first did not know whether I was in an elementary school or| accepted from what has been already described. The head 
a music studio. Then we went through the handicraft centre,|teacher also has time to take an interest in the children with- 
where each boy was working at his own particular piece of work.;out being obliged to examine them. When the head teacher 
In the girls’ department I heard the fifth class having a} took me into a class, he asked the pupils to describe the appear- 
“history lesson. The invention of the machine was being dis-! ance of one of us—viz., the head master, the teacher, and myself. 
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A pupil got up and singled me out. He said many pleasant 
things about me, but he also said that I had dirty boots— 
another example of how they express their opinion freely. 
Fraud and cunning have little ground on which to develop here. 
With us, the children say what they have to say occasionally, 
but generally behind the teacher’s back. The disadvantage in 
that case is that the teacher cannot rectify such a judgment. 
If we are perhaps of the opinion that the teacher in the English 
schools is hindered by the visits of the head teacher, we must 
remember that the idea is intercourse and the preparation for 
life. In the last year (the fourteenth or fifteenth) the pupil 
receives a leaving certificate. The good influence of the school 
has, however, not yet ceased, for a smart and industrious young- 
ster is sent on by the head master to a higher school. Recom- 
mended as capable, the pupil is not required to pay any school 
fees. 

The girls go to housewifery, where they learn to cook, to 
buy, and to manage a household. The boys and girls have in- 
struction in swimming once or twice a week, and on these 
occasions life-saving is also practised. In the elementary 
school the foundation of good work for the community is laid. 

I have still the open-air schools to mention. They are insti- 
tutions for poorly developed children. These schools are 
surrounded by meadows, flower beds, parks, or woods. There 
are at present three schools of this kind which have produced 
most favourable results. 

A comparison between the English and Austrian school- 
masters is much in favour of the former. Also with regard to 
the salary: an assistant teacher there, after twenty years’ 
service, gets £200, and a head teacher £350 to £375. This was, 
in short, the most important of what I saw in the London ele- 
mentary schools. 


SS, 


CIRCULAR 777. 


THe Board of Education issued (June 10) the following 
Circular to training colleges : — 


The Board have already announced that they have under con- 
templation changes in their Regulations which would enable 
students following degree courses in the Elementary Training 
Departments of Universities to take a four-years’ course, giving 
the first three years to work for their degree and the fourth 
year for professional training exclusively. In connexion with 
these changes the Board are proposing to reconsider the question 
of the special requirements at present laid down with regard 
to the qualifying examinations of students intending to follow 
degree courses. The Board’s present requirements, which were 
first announced in Circular 530 and have subsequently been 
stated in more detail in Appendix A (II) of the Regulations 
for the Training of Teachers for Elementary Schools, were 
imposed at a time when the Board did not see their way to the 
possibility of providing for a four years’ course ; and the Board 
think that, in view of the more favourable conditions under 
which students following a four years’ course will now be able 
to work for their degrees, it may be possible to relax as regards 
these students some of the special requirements that were con- 
sidered necessary under the old conditions. The detailed ar- 
rangements as to the four-years’ course are still under con- 
‘sideration, and until these are settled the Board will not be 
able to make a definite statement as to the requirements which 
will be applicable to the qualifying examinations of degree stu- 
dents in future. The Board hope, however, that it may be 
possible for them to publish the provisions with regard to the 
four years’ course in time to enable the University Training 
Departments that would be affected to admit students under the 
new conditions, if they desire it, from next autumn. They are 
desirous that students admitted at that date should be able to 
avail themselves of any freedom which it may be found possible 
to give in the Regulations as to qualifying examinations. The 
Board are therefore prepared to allow the authorities of Uni- 
versity Training Departments and training colleges to admit 


enclosed leaflet,* but have failed to reach the prescribed higher 
standard in English or in history, or in both of these subjects; 
provided that the University authorities, or the training college 
authorities where the college is not part of a University, are 
able to state that on the information before them they consider 
that the candidate, though not having strictly complied with 
the requirements of the Regulations, is in their opinion well 
qualified to pursue with success a course of study terminating 
in a degree. So far as regards the admission of students next 
autumn, this relaxation of the conditions will apply not only to 
University Training Departments, but to all training colleges, 
and to all types of student desiring to work for a degree 
whether as four-year, or as three-year, or as two-year students. 
The conditions under which a four-years’ course can be sanc- 
tioned, and the amount of relaxation, if any, which the Board 
may find themselves able to make in the present examination 
requirements as regards those students who will not be attached 
to University Training Departments, will be dealt with in a 
subsequent statement which the Board hope to be able to issue in 
the course of a few weeks. 


INDUSTRIAL BURSARIES. 


A SCHEME of “industrial bursaries ” has just been formulated 
by the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, who administer 
some £180,000 (profits of the Exhibition), and the first awards 
will be made towards the end of July. The object of the bursaries 
is not to provide facilities for better training in the University 
laboratory. They are intended for those talented but poor stu- 
dents of science who, on leaving college, are without the means 
to tide over the usual interval of a year or two before they can 
obtain remunerative employment in some engineering, chemical, 
or other manufacturing works. The applicants must have the 
faculties that go to make a successful engineer or industrial 
chemist, mere academic distinction not being sufficient. A can- 
didate must have been a bona fide student of science for a term 
of three years in a University or approved technical college. 
The bursaries will be, in a sense, competitive, since they are only 
ten in number, and the number of nominations is likely greatly 
to exceed this. Candidates must be British subjects, under 
twenty-five, and they will have to satisfy the Commissioners 
that they have obtained, or can obtain within one month of elec- 
tion, a post in some engineering or other manufacturing works 
approved by them; further, they must show that they are in 
need of pecuniary assistance to enable them to accept such a 
post. 

The value of the bursaries will vary. They will usually be 
from £50 to £100 a year, and will not often exceed the higher 
figure. The amount, however, will depend on the circumstances 
of the bursar, and if his earnings increase while he is gaining 
his practical experience in factory or engineering shop the 
Commissioners will reduce the grant. If, on the other hand, 
the bursar wishes to study some special industrial process in 
works abroad, and has the approval of the Commissioners, he 
may be granted £150 a year. The question of the amount, 
however, is entirely in the discretion of the Commissioners, who 
have made the rules elastic in this respect in order to combine 
proper economy with the utmost encouragement that can be 
offered to those who by unusual natural endowments promise to 
become our future captains of industry. The bursaries will 
usually be for two years, though the bursar will be elected in the 
first instance for only one year. He will submit a report of his 
work to the Commissioners, and if it is found satisfactory, the 
bursary will ordinarily be prolonged for a second year, and in 
special circumstances it may be renewed for a third year. 

The list of institutions invited to nominate candidates this 
year is as follows:—The University of Edinburgh, the Heriot- 
Watt College (Edinburgh), the University of Glasgow, the Glas- 
gow and West of Scotland Technical College, the University of 
St. Andrews, the University of Aberdeen, the University of 
Birmingham, the University of Bristol, the University of Leeds, 


the University of Liverpool, the University of Manchester, the 


* This leaflet consists of an extract from the Regulations for the Train- 


ing of Teachers for Elementary Schools, 1910; namely, Appendix A (I) 


next September students who have passed in all the required | and Appendix A (II), with Supplementary List of Examinations accepted 
subjects in one of the qualifying examinations named in the’ for the purpose of Appendix A (II). 
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Armstrong College (Newcastle-on-Tyne), the University College 
(Nottingham), the University of Sheffield, the University of Ox- 
ford, the University of Cambridge, the University of London, 
the Imperial College of Science and Technology, the University 
College of Wales (Aberystwyth), the University College of North 
Wales (Bangor), the University College of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire (Cardiff), the Royal College of Science for Ireland, 
the Queen’s University ot Belfast, the University College (Cork), 
and the University College (Galway). 


THE TEACHERS’ REGISTER. 
PROPOSED TEACHERS’ COUNCIL. 


“ FURTHER Papers relating to the Registration of Teachers and 
the proposed Registration Council ”’ were issued (June 19) as a 
Parliamentary Paper (Cd. 5726, 5d., Wyman). They include a 
summary of the proceedings at the Clothworkers’ Hall Confer- 
ence in 1909, and of the scheme for a Teachers’ Registration 
Council then drawn up, together with memoranda sent in by 
various associations concerned ; the alternative proposals dis- 
cussed in Parliament in 1906 upon the clause in the Education 
Bill of that year which dealt with the proposed new Register and 
Registration Council ; and a number of other documents rele- 
vant to the subject. The sixth section is in the form of a report 
by Sir Robert Morant to Mr. Runciman upon three informal 
conferences recently held at the Board of Education ; and in 
the latter half of this report will be found a scheme for the 
establishment of a Teachers’ Council. Sir R. Morant writes 
to Mr. Runciman : 


The fact is the real desires of those members or sections of the teaching 
profession who have in the last three years been pressing these matters 
upon the attention of the Government have now ceased to centre, as was 
originally the case, upon the production of a Teachers’ Register, and 
have taken instead, or at all events in priority of urgency, the shape of a 
definite call for the establishment of a Teachers’ Council, representative 
of the whole teaching profession, irrespective of and apart from all 
questions of the kind of Register to be produced. And this desire for a 
Teachers’ Council seems now to be the dominating factor in the whole 
situation, almost to the exclusion, certainly (so far as I could gather) to 
the supersession for the time being, of any keen interest in the nature of 
the Register or the purposes it might serve or the difficulties to be solved 
in framing it. And I feel it therefore my duty to report to you that, 
whilst I cannot record agreed decisions, from my informal conferences, 
on some of the more importaut points in regard to the Register on which 
this agreement was desired, I am clearly of opinion that the time has 
come for the Government to take note of the changed situation thus 
created (for it certainly is very largely a new development and a new 
conception as compared with the situation put in recent years by those 
interested in the Register) and to do whatever is possible to give practical 
expression to so important a wish, exhibited so strongly and unanimously 
by such large numbers of teachers and teachers’ associations of many 
different kinds for the establishment of a Teachers’ Council truly 
representative of the whole teaching profession. 


The proposed Council is to consist of 45 members—44 repre- 
sentatives and a chairman “not identified with any one of the 
several branches or sections,” “chosen by the Council from 
outside their numbers,” “doubtless a man of distinction and 
possessing the characteristics requisite in an effective president 
of a body of this kind, whose deliberations would constantly be 
upon matters in which divergent interests and opposing points 
of view would frequently occur.” The Elementary teachers send 
11 representatives: the N.U.T. 7, National Association of 
Head Teachers 2, National Federation of Assistant Teachers 2. 
The Secondary teachers send 11: Head Masters’ Conference, 
Head Masters’ Association, Head Mistresses’ Association, Assis- 
tant Mistresses’ Association, Assistant Masters’ Association, 
Preparatory Schools Association, Private Schools Association, 
College of Preceptors, Teachers’ Guild, and Froebel Society, 
one each. The University teachers send 11: the Universities of 
Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Durham, Leeds, Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Oxford, Sheffield, Wales, one each. The 
Technological and Specialist teachers send 11—the following 
institutions or groups one each, namely: (1) Association of 
Technological Institutions; (2) Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions ; (3) National Socicty of Art Masters, 
Art Teachers’ Guild, Royal Drawing Society; (4) Royal 
Academy of Music, Royal College of Music, Union of Graduates 


in Music Incorporated, Union of Directors of Music in Secon- 
dary Schools, Incorporated Society of Musicians, Guildhall 
School of Music, Royal College of Organists ; (5) Teachers’ 
Section of the National Shorthand Association Incorporated, 
Society of Certificated Teachers of Shorthand, Association 
of Book-keeping Teachers, Incorporated Society of Com- 
mercial Teachers; (6) Association of Teachers of Domestic 
Science; (7) National Association of Manual Training Teachers, 
Educational Handwork Association; (8) Incorporated Gymnas- 
tic Teachers’ Institute, British College of Physical Education, 
Ling Association, National Society of Physical Education ; 
(9) Union of Teachers of the Deaf on the Pure Oral System, 
National Association of Teachers of the Deaf; (10) College 
of Teachers of the Blind, Smith Training College of the Roval 
Normal College for the Blind ; (11) Training College Associa- 
tion, Teachers’ Training Association. 

The first Council will last for three years; and then the 
Board of Education will consider and determine “ what will then 
be the best composition of the Council.” 

Mr. Runciman accepts the scheme ; and has instructed Sir R. 
Morant to draft an Order in Council embodying it. 

We discuss the proposal in our leader columns. 


CONFERENCE OF HEAD MISTRESSES. 


Tue Annual Conference of the Association of Head Mistresses 
was held at the High School, Wakefield (June 9 and 10), under 
the presidency of Miss Burstall, M.A. (Manchester). There was 
a large attendance from all parts of the country. 


REGISTRATION OF TEACHERS. 


Miss F. Gadesden (Blackheath) moved, and Miss Robertson 
(Hertford) seconded, the following resolution :— 


That this Association regards with satisfaction the assurance given 
by the President of the Board of Education on April 26 last that he 
would speedily deal with the matter of Teachers’ Registration. 
It heartily concurs in his hope for a ‘‘ solution of the question 
satisfactory to the various main branches of the teaching pro- 
fession ” ; but it is firmly convinced that no such solution will 
be reached unless the Order in Council establishing a Teachers’ 
Registration Council shall arrange that the Council shall be so 
constituted as to be fully representative of the main branches of 
the profession, including specifically Universities, and further shall 
expressly provide that this representative character shall be per- 
manent. 


The resolution was carried, and, on the motion of the Pre- 
sident (Miss Burstall), a rider was added urging the importance 
of securing on the Registration Council a certain number of 
places for women other than the representatives of bodies com- 
posed solely of women. 


STRAIN OF EXAMINATIONS. 


The President said the time had come when they ought to 
have, in regard to examinations, a series of principles which they 
could use and which could be appealed to as the views of the 
Association. The strain of examinations must not go on in- 
creasing if the young women that came down from the colleges 
were to be a help in the world. The following resolutions were 
duly carried, the fourth with sixteen dissentients :— 


(1) That this Conference regrets the increasing difficulty of Uni- 
versity scholarship examinations for girls, and asks the Principals 
of colleges for women at the Universities to give the matter their 
serious attention with a view to lessening the strain of preparation 
and in examination. 

(2) That this Conference agrees that in matriculation examina- 
tions credit should be given for the school record in compulsory 
subjects in the case of pupils who have passed through a complete 
course of studies for not less than four years in a school (a) inspected 
by the Board of Education and (b) periodically examined by a Uni- 
versity Board of Examiners (c) on whose staff there is a certain pro- 
portion of Registered teachers. 

(3) That this Conference urges that it is of the greatest importance 
to the best type of general education that (i) the co-operation of 
acting teachers should be recognized and allowed in all school and 
matriculation examinations; (ii) schools should be allowed and in- 
vited to present their own syllabuses for school examinations : 
(iii) Science teaching should be inspected rather than examined : 
and that the note-bouks covering a definite and consecutive course of 
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work of the candidates should be taken into consideration in the 
awards of examinations. 

(4) That this Conference desires earnestly to reaffirm the following 
resolution carried at the Annual Conference in 1909—viz.: ‘ ‘That 
this Conference disapproves of external examinations for girls under 
sixteen years of ave, and invites all members of the Association to 
co-operate in discouraging pupils from entering for them—for the 
following (among other) reasons: primarily, that the growth and 
development of girls during the critical years from twelve to sixteen 
demand individual care and freedom from strain; secondly, that 
such external examinations for young girls tend to prevent that 
differentiation of curriculum so necessary for the varied needs of 
different types of scholars; thirdly, that with qualified and expe- 
rienced teachers external stimulus is unnecessary and injurious to 
the teacher’s work.” 

(5) That this Conference desires to call the attention of University 
Examining Boards to the great importance of time-tables so arranged 
us to give the least possible strain on the candidate as rewards 
(i) sequence of subject. (ii) number of papers set on one and the same 
day, (iii) the length of the papers. 


SALARIES AND SUPERANNUATION. 


On the motion of the President, the Conference reaffirmed 
resolutions regarding the salaries of head mistresses that had 
been carried unanimously at the Annual Conference in 1905: 

(1) That no non-resident head mistress should receive from the 
time of her appointment less than a salary of £300. 

(2) That the general range of salaries should be between £350 and 
£700; but that, in the interests of education, for the sake of the 
encouragement which is thereby wiven to all teachers, and the gain 
in the attractiveness of the teaching profession, there should be, as at 
present, some prizes of substantially higher value. 


The Conference also passed a resolution cordially supporting 


the resolutions unanimously passed at the Conference of Teach- | 


ers in Secondary Schools and in Technical Institutions on May 6, 
1911, in favour of a national contributory system of superannu- 
ation, and requested the Executive Committee to take steps to 
forward the matter. 


TEACHERS’ GUILD CONFERENCE. 


Tune annual Conference of the Teachers’ Guild was held at 
Whitsuntide at Worcester. On Saturday, the Rev. S. R. James 
read a paper on “The Relation of School to University,” urging 
that passmen at Oxford and Cambridge should not be obliged 
to toil in the old school grooves, but have some fresh and higher 
line of education. Miss Busk, Vice-Chairman of Council, speak- 
ing for girls’ schools and London University, deprecated the 
passing of the intermediate examination at school and dwelt on 
the value of the full three years of college life. Mr. Siddons 
(Harrow), Mrs. White, Mr. Dobbs, Dr. Woollatt, and others dis- 
cussed the teaching of elementary algebra and trigonometry, 
on a report issued by the Mathematical Association. 

Saturday afternoon was spent in an excursion to Malvern, 
with tea in the Malvern College grounds, kindly provided by 
the Head Master and Mrs. James. In the evening, business was 
resumed by Canon Wilson, who read a striking paper on “The 
Remediable Defects in our Conception of Elementary Education,” 
describing a recent imaginary educational visit to “part of the 
maritime province of Bohemia, mentioned by Shakespeare, and 
therefore well known by name to readers of ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ 
but seldom visited.” Education there embraces the work of a 
Maternity Committee, and begins two months before birth. 
Belief is that the first condition to be aimed at is health of body, 
which alone can produce health of mind. ‘The pre-natal and post- 
natal care of their children has become with the people a prime 
educational axiom. Mr. Holman followed on a very different 
line. He deprecated any specialization (for example, agriculture) 
with a view to the child’s probable vocation, and would have 
French and algebra taught in every elementary school, giving 
far less time to “the three R's.” Mrs. Sandford and others spoke 
of many remediable defects in our administration of schools. 

On Monday Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon gave a valuable paper on 
“ Continued Education after the age of Fourteen in Scotland and 
in some English Towns,” showing how, without compulsion, the 
attendance in some towns is already large. Mr. Nicholls approved 
of Mr. Runciman’s Bill so far as compulsion was involved, but 
deprecated permission to any child to leave before fourteen. 
A second subject of discussion was “ What the Psychologist can 
do for the Teacher,” Mr. Holman, Prof. Green, and Mr. Winch 


being the chief speakers. The evening meeting was at first 
devoted to business. The new constitution was approved. 
Canon H. Wesley Dennis was elected President for the next year, 
and the report of the Council was adopted. Mr. Garrod made a 
strong appeal to the members for more cohesion and expansion. 
A resolution regretting the long delay in producing the Register 
of Teachers and the establishment of an Educational Council was 
adopted. The meeting proved singularly successful. 
Following are the resolutions unanimously passed :— 

1.—That this meeting reaffirms the resolutions already passed by 
the Teachers’ Guild in the matter of the Registration of Teachers, 
and enters an emphatic protest against the vexatious obstacles that 
the Board of Education has offered to the formation of a Registra- 
tion Council, on the constitution of which the whole body of 
teachers, through the representatives of their several Associations, 
have expressed their agreement. 

2,—(i) That Local Education Authorities should be encouraged to 
make granta to private schools, which are, in the opinion of the 
Local Authorities, contributing to the supply of efficient education 
within their area. (ii) That this Conference is of opinion that 
private schcols should be eligible to receive grants and other forms 
of State assistance on conditions which, on the whole, are not less 
severe than those required for public schools. (iii) That private 
schools which do not seek State assistance should, as at prerent. be 
recognized by the Board of Education, greater regard being paid to 
the individual circumstances and aims of such schools than has been 
the practice hitherto. In particular, recognition should not be 
refused to a school on the ground of non-compliance with conditions 
which are not requisite for efficiency in the case of the particular 
school under consideration. 

3.—That the time has arrived when no child should be allowed to 
leave school before the age of fourteen years. 


THE CENTENARY OF TEUBNER. 


TuE celebrated publishing house of B. G. Teubner, of Leipzig, 
has just issued, on the occasion of its centenary, a handsome 
record of its illustrious history, as well as a new edition of its 
remarkable catalogue of publications.* The firm was founded 
‘on February 21,1811, by Benedictus Gotthelf Teubner, who then 
| took over in his own name a printing establishment in the Alte 
Amtshof that he had for some time conducted for the proprietor. 
In spite of the wars and rumours of war, the business rapidly 
developed, and in 1821 it removed to the spacious Augustusplatz, 
where it spread itself in more and more extensive buildings. 
From the start the Teubner press turned out scientific (including 
philolegical) works, and by and by mathematical treatises, 
steadily availing itself of every fresh improvement in machinery 
and other appliances. In 1831 it took in hand the production of 
the Leipziger Zeitung, which had been founded in 1660. In 1883 
a branch establishment was set up in Dresden, where the firm 
founded in 1846 the Dresdner Tageblatt, now the Dresdner Journal. 
and prospered exceedingly. 

The printing association of Teubner with the philologists of 
the time, especially with the school of Hermann, led to the 
starting of a publishing department in 1823. Passow and Jahn 
laid their heads together to draft and push forward the project 
of the “ Neuen Jahrbücher”; and Teubner’s son-in-law Koch 
pressed the extension of the firm’s activities to historical and 
general literature of a popular character. In 1800 commenced 
the issue of the “ Bibliotheca Teubneriana,” of world-wide fame, 
which now includes some 550 volumes by some 250 anthors. 
The initiation of this enterprise owed much to the advice of 
August Schmitt, who also lent a hand to the extension of the © 
philological and mathematical departments. Teubner died on 
January 21, 1856, leaving the business to his sons-in-law, Adolf 
Rossbach and Albin Ackermann, who conducted respectively the 
commercial and printing departments. Buildings expanded, 
technical improvements developed rapidly, especially in illus- 
trations, and official printing kept the press busier than ever. 

In the fifties and sixties Teubner printed for all the most 
prominent philologists, notably the works of the Ritschl school 
and of Boeckh. In 1855 (July 30) Ritschl wrote: “ In genere 
philologico der Teubnersche Verlag sich mit wahren Adler- 
schwingen über alles Aehnliche emporhebt’’—1in the philo- 
logical line Teubner soars on eagle’s wings over all competitors. 


* (1) “ B. G. Teubner, 1811-1911 °” : Geschichte der Firma in deren 
Auftrag herausgegeben von Friedrich Schulze, —(2) ‘‘ Aus dem Verlage 
von B. G. Teubner in Leipzig und Berlin, 1811-19143’ 
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The growing mathematical department got a fresh impulse from 
Schlomil’s Zeitschrift fiir Mathematik und Physik, which was 
started in 1856, and this was increased by the foundation of the 
Mathematischen Annalen in 1868. 

In more recent times, with Hofrat Dr. Alfred Ackermann, 
Dr. Alfred Giesecke, and Konrad Giesecke constituting the firm, 
still larger enterprises have been undertaken. There is the 
“ Encyclopidie der Mathematischen Wissenschaften ” (1898 on- 
wards) for the four Academies of Gottingen, Leipzig, Munich, 
and Vienna: the mighty “Thesaurus Linguae Latinae ” (1900 
onwards), for the five German Academies ; the 350 volumes of the 
series “ Aus Natur und Geisteswelt” ; the 80 volumes of “ Kultur 
der Gegenwart”; numerous works of art, and works on educa- 
tion, keeping pace with modern developments. By the end of 
its ane century the firm has published more than ten thousand 
works. 

A complete reorganization of the printing establishment was 
begun in 1905. Whereas it turned out 16 million sheets a year 
half a century ago, now it turns out 683 millions. ‘he composing 
room has an average of 200 compositors, with four composing 
machines. A bookbinding department, established a couple of 
yeurs ago, already occupies over 150 hands and 70 machines. 
The works, which began with 11 men and some hand presses, 
now occupy (in Leipzig and Dresden) 950 hands, 41 machines, a 
rotary press, and 126 subsidiary machines. At any given time 
there are some 275 books, new editions, and periodicals in 
preparation. In any given year some 300,000 orders are executed, 
and some 2} million books (exclusive of periodicals and continua- 
tions) dispatched. School books alone, in the season, account 
fer some 3,UUU orders a day. A year’s letters and telegrams 
amount to 140,000, to say nothing of 120,000 book orders and 
packages of printed matter. In 1860, there were 4 heads of de- 
partments ; in 1885, 14; in 1900, 21; in 1910, 77. There are 87 
women in the publishing department. 

In 1909 Teubner opened a reading room in Berlin, furnished 
with copies of their new books, periodicals, prints, &c., and with 
a consulting library of over four thousand volumes. A similar 
reading room is to be established in their new buildings in 
Leipzig. 

The story of the firm is a remarkable example of beneficent 
enterprise directed by keen intelligence, sleepless industry, and 
high principle. lt is told very fully and clearly, and the 
interest of the text is enhanced by numerous illustrations, 
including many portraits and some facsimiles. The volume is 
got up with uncalculating liberality. 


REVIEWS. 


EnGuisu DRAMA. 


“The Cambridge History of English Literature.” — Vol. VI, 
The Drama to 1642, Part II. (Ys. net. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 

This volume is complementary to Volume V (which we noticed 
in our January number), the two volumes between them survey- 
ing the English drama from its rise down to the year 1642, the 
year of the closing of the theatres. Ben Jonson, the huge galleon 
of Fuller's account, heads the line. Prof. Thorndike, of Columbia 
University, etticiently sketches his life, his dramatic qualities, 
his power of delineating character, and his influence on the 
novel as well as on the drama; and he sensibly points out that 
Jonson's criticism of Shakespeare “was ba-ed on a definite 
literary creed and methods, and not on jealousy or personal 
feeling.” If we cannot rise at all points to his admiration of 
particular plays, we can appreciate his careful indication of 
Jonson’s dramatic aims and his discrimination of degrees of 
attainment. Prof. Macneile Dixon handles succinctly and 
pointedly the personal and literary characteristics of Chapman, 
Marston, and Dekker. It is under Marston that he deals with 
“ Eastward Hoe.” As a picture of city life this play, he thinks, 
“ has no superior in our dramatic history "—" few Elizabethan 
comedies can be praised more unreservedly.” If Prof. Thorndike 
is right in his surmise that “Jonson aided largely in plan and 
suggestion,” but that “ comparatively little of the prose text was 
by him,” then Prof. Dixon is likely to be right in associating the 
play with Marston rather than with Chapman; although, of 
course, “all must share in the praise due to it, as all were 
partakers in the misfortune to which it led.” Mr. Arthur 
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Symons writes a difficult chapter on Middleton and Rowley, 
patiently sifting their characteristics and tracing developments. 
“ One thing is certain: that the plays written by Rowley and 
Middleton together are finer than any of the plays written by 
either separately.” Rowley’s influence upon Middleton is dis- 
cerned ‘* not so much in the set scenes of low comedy which he 
inserted among Middleton’s verse as in a new capacity for the 
rendering of great passions and a loftiness in good and evil 
which is not to be recognized as an element of Middleton’s 
brilliant and showy genius, and which hardly survives the end 
of his collaboration with Rowley.” Dr. A. W. Ward, the senior 
editor, reviews compendiously the works of Thomas Heywood— 
industrious, facile, naive dramatist, working reputably in 
chronicle history, romantic drama, and the comedy of manners, 
achieving at least one masterpiece in domestic drama, and care- 
less of literary immortality. The chapter is a very careful and 
discriminating study. 

The Beaumont and Fletcher collection of more than fifty plays, 
“the most important body of dramatic work which was produced 
by the successors of the Elizabethans, that is to say by those 
dramatists whose activity belonged wholly to the Stewart period,” 
is discussed by Mr. G. C. Macaulay in the cramped space of 
thirty pages. eked out by four pages of summary of details in an 
appendix. The genuinely national interest in the drama is 
rapidly giving way to the shallow and frivolous taste of the 
Court of James I. The weightiest part of the chapter is an 
elaborate and shrewd analysis of the individual characteristics 
and stylistic differences of the two poets. The remarks on 
particular plays are slight, evidently cut short by exigencies of 
space. On the whole, to our thinking, Mr. Macaulay is more 
than liberal of praise, although indeed dispraise is by no means 
lacking. Prof. Koeppel, of Strassburg, ably treats of Massinger, 
whose work is largely interlaced with that of elder contem- 
poraries, especially Fletcher. He pays a just tribute to Mass- 
inger’s constructive power and acutely examines his delineation 
of character, and particularly female character. Prof. Vaughan, 
of Leeds, charged with Tourneur and Webster, naturally gives 
special attention to the latter, who was a great poet as well as a 
great tragic dramatist. Prof. Neilson, of Harvard, worthily 
closes the line of the greater dramatists of the period with Ford 
and Shirley. The lesser Jacobean and Caroline dramatists, 
down to Sir William D’Avenant, are sampled judiciously by 
the Rev. Ronald Bayne, who also furnishes an excellent sub- 
sequent chapter on Masque and Pastoral. The University Plays 
of the Tudor and early Stewart periods are adequately handled 
by Prof. Boas of Belfast. They are not very inspiring, but 
they have some distinctive characters, and, “as the principal 
magnet which drew Elizabeth, James, and Charles with their 
courts to Oxford and Cambridge, they performed a more im- 
portant function than has been usually recognized ; they helped 
materially for nearly a hundred years to keep the two seats of 
learning in contact with the throne, from which radiated, for 
good and for ill, the dominating forces of the age.” 

There remain three important chapters. Mr. Harold Child 
offers a comprehensive survey of the Elizabethan theatre: the 
companies of players, the playhouses, the stage appliances and 
properties, the performances, the financial arrangements, and the 
social position of the actor. Prof. Manly, of Chicago, outlines 
the interesting history of the Children of the Chapel Royal and 
of the dramatic work of their masters. ‘They were pioneers in 
more than one interesting movement; they produced plays by 
some of the foremost dramatists of their time; they were promi- 
nent in the curious, not to say ludicrous, ‘war of the theatres’; 
and they were finally put down because of the vigorous political 
satire spoken through their mouths.” In the final chapter. Mr. 
J. Dover Wilson gives a graphic sketch of the Puritan attack 
upon the stage, enumerating and describing the chief documents 
and events relating to the campaign, down to the victory of 1642. 
“The whole movement, from the outset, was not one for reform- 
ing the theatre, but for abolishing it.” 


We take this opportunity to mention that the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press have decided to publish, by way of 
supplement to this “ History,” two volumes of illustrative ex- 
tracts in prose and in verse; the first as soon as possible after 
the issne of Volume V1I, and the second as soon as possible after 
the issue of Vol. XIV. ‘These supplementary volumes will also 
contain about a hundred reproductions of title-pages, portraits. 
facsimiles, and other illustrations. They will form a ma- 
terially valuable and interesting appendix to this important 


work. 
(Continued on page 290.) 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY 
OF CURRENT ENGLISH. 


Adapted by H. W. FOWLER and F. G. FOWLER from the Oxford 
Dictionary. 
Large crown 8vo, pp. xii+ 1044, cloth, 8s, 6d. net; also on thin paper, 
in quarter pigskin, 5s. net ; in half morocco, gilt top, 6s. 6d. net. 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The large amount of space given to the common words. 

The copious use of illustrative sentences. 

The curtest possible treatment of words that are either uncommon or 
fitter for an encyclopedia. 

The free admission of colloquial, facetious, and slang expressions. 

The words, or senses of words, given are meant to be such only as 
are current. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By C. R. L. FLETCHER and RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 256, with 11 Coloured and 12 Black and White 
Illustrations by H. FORD, and 7 Maps. 1s. 8d. 

_ This book contains many new and original poems by Mr. Rudyard Kipling bear- 

ing on the various periods of history. 


THE RISE OF THE GREEK EPIC. 


Being a Course of Lectures delivered at Harvard University by 
GILBERT Murray. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
7s. 6d. net. 


COMPLETION OF A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


Vol. V: CANADA. Part III: GEOGRAPHICAL. By J.D. ROGERS. 
Part IV: NEWFOUNDLAND. By J.D. Rocers. With Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. each. 


THE OXFORD GEOGRAPHIES. 
Edited by A. J. HERBERTSON. 


QUESTIONS ON THE JUNIOR GEOGRAPHY. 
By F. M. Kirk. With Statistical Appendix by E. G. R. Taytor. Is. 


UNE ANNEE DANS LE SAHEL. 


By FROMENTIN. Edited by L. Moreu. 8s. 6d. net. 
[New Volume, Oxford Higher French Series. 


SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 


By W. E. PATERSON. Answers Answers 
` 8. ° sS. . 
The Complete Work 40 50 


In Parts— 
I (Chapters I-XXII, to Indices and Logarithms, 
including Fractions and Quadratic Equa- 
tions) ... PF sae ons sd . & 6 8 0 
II (Chapters XXIITI-XXXIV, Progressions and 
Ratio to Logarithmic Series, with Ele- 
. mentary Theory of Equations and Theory 
of Numbers) ... be sae = sa 
In Sections— 
A (Chapters I-XVII, to Quadratic Equations) 2 0 2 4 
B (Chapters XVIII - XXVIII, to Binomial 


Theorem for Positive Integral Index) ... 2 0 2 4 
C (Chapters XXIX-XXXIV, Series, Partial 
Fractions, Theory of Equations, Determin- 
ants, and Theory of Numbers ~. 2 8 2 6 
A&B: “Elementary Algebra ’”’ pn . 8 6 4 0 
Kxamples—Section A (see above) . . 1 8 1 6 


Select List of Educational Works, List of Books set for various Examinations, 
and Complete Catalogue (160 pages) post free. 


London : HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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CASSELL’S 


A History of England. By H. 0. Arxoro- 
FORSTER, M.A. Fully Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 816 p i 
bound in cloth, Se.; cloth gilt, 6s. 6d. ; or handsomely bond in 
half calf, 78. 6d. net. Also in Two Parte—I and II, price 
e Gd. each. Part I, 55 B.c.-a.p. 1603; Part II, 1603 to Present 

y. 


Makers of History. By A. E. McKmux, 
M.A. 32 Progra phien. from Julius Cæsar to King Edward VII. 
With Colour rontispiece and 16 Full-page Plates. Second 
Edition. 192 pages, cloth, te 2d. 


9 
Cassell’s Elementary Algebra. By 
V. M. TURNBULL, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at the Perse 
School, Cambridge. An Elementary Course of Algebra, with Siaphic 
Solutions. It consists mainly of oral and written Exercises, leadin 
up to Geometrical Progressions. It includes also a short section o 
Indices and Logarithms. Cloth, 28. 6d. (Answers, 18. net.) 


Cassell’s Elementary Geometry. By 
W. A. KNIGHT, M.A., B.Sc. 284 pages, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

This popular work, containing the substance of Euclid, Books I-IV, 

and the more important parts of Book VI, will be found to meet the 
requirements of the Junior and Senior Local Examinations. 


Cassell’s New French Dictionary. 


French-English — English-French, Edited by JAMES BoiELLE, B.A. 
Newly revised by DE V. PaYEN-PaYNE, Assistant Examiner in 
French in the University of London. 1,230 pages, ex-crown 8vo, 
strongly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; or in half leather, Se. 


Pocket French Dictionary. French-English 


—English-French. By DE V. PAYEN-PayNE. 448 pages. Cloth, 
= sa net. Lesther-bound Edition, printed on India paper, price 
®- net. 


Easy Lessons in French. By V.P. Kircuiy, 
B.A., and Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb.; Gold Medal of the Société 
Nationale des Professenrs de Françaisen Angleterre. With Coloured 
Plate and other Illustrations. Books I and LI. 6d. each. 

These two little books are intended as a preliminary course. The 
volumes consist of attractive storyettes, which, by reason of the charm 
and interest they possess, are sure to arrest and maintain the attention. 
Each book contains vocabularies, grammatical rules, phrases, and exer- 
cises, all of which are carefully graduated. 


A New French Grammar. By R.H. 
ALLPREss, M.A., Master on the Modern Side at the City of London 
School, and J. LAFFITTE, B. ès L., Principal French Master at the 
City oe London School. 192 pages. Third Edition. Illustrated. 
1s. 6d. 

This book consists of three parts, viz.—Reader, Grammar, and 
Exercises. It is intended for pupils who have already some slight 
knowledge of French and are ready to be taken through a systematic 
course, 


New German Dictionary. German-English 
— English-German. By Karu BREUL, M.A., Litt.D. (Cambridge), 
Ph.D. (Berlin), Schröder Professor of German at Cambridge. Up- 
wards of 1,300 pages. Cloth, 7e. 6d. net; half leather, 10s. 6d. 
net. Cheap Edition, doth, price 38. 6d. 


A First German Course. By J.B. Jorne, 
B.A. Lond, and Bonn Universities, Army Class Master and Chief 
Modern Language Master at Dulwich College, and J. A. JOERG, 
Head of the Modern Side, Dulwich College. 192 pages, crown 8vo. 
Second Edition. Illustrated. Price 18. 6d. 5; 

This book for beginners is divided into three parts, so as to cover the 
work of one vear of threeterms. Each part again consists of ten lessons, 
each of which provides sutticient material for one week. 


Latin Dictionary. Latin-English — English- 


Latin. Thoroughly Revised and Corrected. Cheap Edition, 38. 6d.; 
half morocco, 4s. 6d. net. 


The New Latin Primer. By Prof. J. P. 


PostaaTE, M.A., Litt.D., with the co-operation of G. A. VINCE, 
M.A. 216 pages, crown 8vo. 43rd Thousand. Cloth, 28. 6d. 


The First Latin Primer. By Prof. J. P. 
PosTGaTE, M.A., Litt.D. 112 pages, crown 8vo. Sirth Edition. 


Cloth. 18. 


CASSELL 6 CO., Ltd., 
LA BHLLH SAUVAGE, LONDON, B.O. 
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Tar Psycnotocy or EDUCATION. extremely valuable to the practical teacher. The same can hardly 


The Psychology of Education. By James Welton, M.A., Professor be said for the section on Ideals. The first part is all right, but 


E ; : cae our author wanders off into the subject-matter of English litera- 
aor Ti in the University of Leeds. (7s. 6d. net. Mac-] ture. Itis capital, but it is not psychology. It looks almost as 


. if Prof. Welton had got tired of the steady grind and made 
We have here a book that ought to please Prof. Münsterberg. up his mind to let himself go for half a chapter and enjoy 


It supplies just that intermediation between the pure psychologist | himself. It has to be admitted that the reader will enjoy the 
and the practical teacher that the author of “ Psychology and | half holiday as well as the writer; but the reviewer must 
Life” demands. Running down the Table of Contents one|shake his head. The final chapter is rightly enough given to 
misses all the old familiar subjects. There is not a word about | Character. As a fitting outcome of the teaching of the whole 
sensation, perception, and conception; not a hint about associa- | volume we feel that it is proper for the author to declare that 
tion or habit; no trace of emotions or volitions ; memory itself | “the dominant note of character is organization.” It is hard to 
not even mentioned. Yet all these are to be found in their proper | accept the author's statement that character “is that which we 
places in the volume, since it is so arranged as to bring out the | love or which we dislike in another. It is that which wins love 
development of the child into the man. The first chapter deals| or attracts antipathy to ourselves.” Here for “character” we 
excellently with the difficult problem of the relation between | should certainly be inclined to read “temperament.” It is 
psychology and education. With all the conclusions reached we | temperament that answers to temperament. We all know people 
are in hearty agreement, but it is a pity that the author should | whose character we hold in the highest esteem, and to avoid 
accuse of “ pure muddle-headedness” those who do not happen | meeting whom we should be willing to walk many miles. But 
to agree with him about the distinction between the logical and | here, as so often elsewhere in the book, we are at one with the 
the psychological in teaching-method, a distinction that is well! author in all that is essential. 
illustrated on pages 284-5 of the volume under discussion. Then | terms. 

comes a study of the nature cf mental life, followed by twoj The book is one of the soundest and best on the general 
valuable chapters on the bodily and mental endowment of the subject. 1t is one ot those volumes that have been published of 
individual. Here heredity is somewhat slightly treated, but| late to the great advantage of the status of the subject of educa- 
what we find most lacking is a recognition of the importance | tion. Not so long ago it was rather difficult to point to works 
of the work done by Dr. McDougall in the correlation of the} on educational theory that could claim to rank on a University 
instincts with the emotions. Under the head of “ Variations in| level. The reproach is now removed, and no one has done more 
Mental Endowment” the author treats of the interesting question | in securing this desirable result than the author of this book. 

of temperament, and accepts the chronological arrangement of 
the four classical temperaments as set out in the“ Microcosmus.” 
In this chapter occurs a very interesting yet restrained treatment 


The rest is largely a matter of 


of the difticult problem of the comparison of the sexes in relation EDUCATIONAL VALUES. 
to education. With chapter vi begins that arrangement of the Educational Values. By William Chandler Bagley. 
subject-matter that marks off this book as something quite (5s. net. Macmillan.) 


different from the ordinary run of educational psychologies. i i wae 
Beginning with a careful ainai of the nature at perience Prof. Bagley S The Educative Process 18 already favour- 
the author develops his idea that education is a system of organi- ably known in this country, so we turn to his “ Values with 
zation. Somehow or other the individual must make himself at; interest and high expectation. The English reader may be 
home in his environment, and this process of making himself at | somewhat repelled by the unusual vocabulary, for those Ameri- 
home consists in the adaptation of the human organism to its|cans are fast developing a nomenclature of a highly technical 
environment. So far he is at one with Prof. O’Shea. But he|character. But behind the terminology there is something 
recognizes that the process of adaptation may be hastened by|worth while. The first part of the book deals with what 
judicious omissions and contractions. He therefore recognizes | the author calls “the controls of conduct.” The inherited con- 
the need for a certain amount of artificiality, and thus agrees | trols include the instincts, the more important of these ‘being 
with Prof. Darroch in the emphasis to be laid on the essentially | the adaptive instincts — play, curiosity, imitation, and repe- 
factitious character of school aims and problems. A treatment tition. Next come the acquired controls of conduct. These are 
of the Development of Interests prepares the way for a discussion | arranged in four grados, beginning with the automatic and 
of the fundamental subject of the Direction of Activity. Here passing up to those that embody predominantly intellectual 
ei agents ue J oo the gl r P e elements. Here tastes and prejudices get that recognition that 
of his EA E E chee lant vathention (oy se pemn g0 one Penred a pore On COU aly ANN 
cannot be pecuea for more than a few seconds ve time, and , Perspectives and attitudes are given the pl ace they deserve. 
calls as a witness the ordinary uninterested clerk who keeps up Ta Bagley makes full use of the conception sain ees Sect 
his attention for hours. ‘The “few seconds” have certainly | 7¢7™2" term Bewusstseinslagen without being cramped by it. 
increased within the past ten years to “two or three minutes,” | IR fact, the term seems more at home in his scheme than in 
or perhaps longer. But even Titchener’s extension of time would | Mayer's. Beginning with specific habits and working his way 
not affect Prof. Welton’s argument. The trouble is, as usual, a| through ideas, meanings, concepts, facts, and principles, to 
matter of terminology, and our author has a very summary way ideals and emotionalized standards, our author finally reaches 
of settling the dispute. He jettisons all the old terms, and the doctrine of mental attitude, and enters on a discussion oï 
maintains that there is only one kind of attention, that which is | the limitations within which the educational forces may be used. 
usually called voluntary. All other forms are not attention at| In Part II, Prof. Bagley proceeds to the classification of 
all, and are to be called henceforth cases of absorption. An/|functions and values. In dealing with the criterion of value, 
excellent use is made of this new term, and without doubt the|he defends the use of the standard of social efficiency as the 
old quarrel of the text-books can now recommence with increased | norm in educational discussions, sets up “achievement " as the 
energy under the fresh terms “ attention ” versus “absorption ” | criterion of social progress, and thus finds a place in his system 
in education. for the word “duty,” which has been so long neglected in edu- 
Passing now to the process of learning we have two chapters—| cational theory that is based upon empirical psychology. He 
the first dealing with the learning that comes from direct experi- | differentiates sharply between function and value in relation to 
ence, the second with the learning that comes to us from the | the various activities of the school. ‘The functions that he 


deliberate efforts of others. Here a good deal of the ground is . eo . . Settle 
: .. | recognizes are the training, the instructional, the inspirational, 
ea ae ce eee Ki y oe iat nar ar the disciplinary, the recreative, and the interpretative. Values 


hands of a past master. It is here that the real connexion | 21° ™°r® difficult to classify. There is no trouble about the 
between pavane logs and dneni on Ge“AnRde moosi plain. One | frst, which is the “utilitarian” or practical value. This is univer- 
cannot say which is education and which is psychology. The sally recognized. The “preparatory” value is to be found in those 
two are genuinely made one, to their mutual advantage. The controls that, while they do not directly function in economic 
thought process ha: a separate chapter to itself. The adjective situations, pare the way for controls that do so function. The 
“ critical ” is introduced to indicate that any given use of ideas “conventional value 18 more readily r ecognized, and our author 
is not necessarily thought. Here an excellent use is made of | has much that is very sensible to say on this subject. The final 
the “problem method” in teaching, and the whole chapter is| value is that named “socializing,” in which the conduct controls 
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developed by education function in fitting the pupil to take his 

place as a useful and approachable member of society. Each GENERAL NOTICES. 

vf these functions and values is treated in full in the succeeding — 

chapters, and in a way that cannot fail to commend itself to CLASSICS. 

the reader, The illustrations are always interesting and prac- | Enylish-Grerk Dictionary. A Vocabulary of the Attic Language. By 
tical and generally convincing. In dealing with instructional S. C. Woodhou-e, M.A., late Scholar of Christ Church, Oxford. 
functions it is pointed out that there is no real parallelism (15s. net. Routledge ) 


Mr. Woodhouse has limited his attention to Attic authors of the best 
period, with a certain extent of margin. The restriction is imposed by 
the fact that ‘‘so little composition is attempted nowadays outside the 
range of Attic.” But lyrical passages of the great dramatists are not 
drawn upon, and occasional words have been admitted from non-Attic 
writers in the absence of any equivalent in the beat Attic. The com- 
pilation is laborious and careful, with thoughtful consideration of the 
needs of students. ‘‘It has not been my intention,” says Mr. Wood- 
house, *‘ to supply any but the bare outlines of grammatical information ; 
my chief aim has been to suggest ideas and to help in their analvysis.”’ 
The volume runs well over a thousand pages in double columna, but is 
: Pa tate : : : still convenient for use. A considerable vocabulary of proper names is 

When we come to the disciplinary function we find it neces- | appended: this will be found very helpful. Altogether the book will 
sary to take special account of the fundamental problem of | bea valuable companion to the student of composition in Attic Greek. 
formal training. Here Prof. Bagley 18 eminently far. He has The ** Agamemnon” of Aeschylus. The Greek Text with English Verse 
not changed his view since the publication of “The Educa- Translation parallel. By Sixth Form Boys of Bradfield College. 
tive Process” ; but he is careful to give a fuller account of (ls. 6d. Frowde - Oxford University Press.) 

Dr. Squire’s experiments than he did in that book. because This is the text. of the play as performed in the Open Air Theatre at 
these have been received as much more conclusive than they | Bradfield College last month; faced by an English verse rendering executed 
really are : “indeed the extent to which they have been gener- by sixteen bovs in the Sixth Forms during the Christmas holidays of 1909 


ae, eek Saree E e A and 1910. The rendering is extremely creditable, showing a deft and 
alized as quite un) ustified. All the m ost recent ak est igations, tasteful handling of Enylixsh metrical forms as well as accurate scholar- 
including our own Mr. W. H. Winch’s, are carefully given; but a 


$ à ; ship. The choruses, especially when rimed, are mostly adumbrated 
the result remains as before strongly against the ordinary doc- | rather than translated ; but the difticulties plead for consideration, and 
trine of formal training, though our author admits that the 


the adumbrators keep as close to the text as some of their more cele- 
opposition to the doctrine has now reached its limit and that | brated predecessors. The English version, at all events, conveys to 
there are traces of a reaction. Under the recreative functions 


non-Greek auditors and readers a very good idea of the original. It 
we have some much needed advice under the head of “ Teaching 


speaks highly for Bradfield. 
- for Appreciation.” The interpretative functions introduce vari- 


Mr. John Murray has just issued the Proceedings of the Clasavral 
ous new points of view in respect of theory, and the subject of Association at the Eighth General Meeting, held at Liverpool in January 
school environment gives scope for freshness in respect of both 


last (28. 6d. net). The little breeze that arose upon Prof. Sonnen- 

: : schein’s motion to adopt the report of the Terminology Committee 

theory and practice. The book stands out among educational proved quite bracing and is good reading. The report itself is printed 
works by reason of its systematic and thorough treatment, and 

its direct applicability to the practical work of the educator. (Continued on page 292.) 


THE JUNIOR SCIENTIFIC GEOGRAPHIES. 


By ELLIS W. HEATON, B.Sc., F.G.S, 


The present series of Junior Geographies has been prepared at the request of innumerable teachers throughout Great Britain, 
who, having used the ‘‘ parts’’ of the ‘‘ Senior Scientific Geography ” in their Upper Forms, have realized the necessity for a simpler 
text-book on the sume lines for use in the Lower and Middle Forms. The Language and treatment will be found to be better suited 
to the capacity of young students than that of the earlier and more difficult books. Exactly adapted to the requirements of the 
Junior and Preliminary Local Examinations. Fully illustrated with Diagrams, together with a nuinber of novel Regional Maps. 


between the luxury of Rome and the luxury of present-day 
America. “The luxury of modern hfe is founded not upon 
slavery, but upon strenuous achievement. With all of our 
prosperity there has been no visible tendency toward idleness.” 
We can fancy both of these statements being vigorously chal- 
lenged. The inspirational function is particularly well treated, 
and supplies many useful points of view. It is interesting to 
find prejudices recognized as not necessarily objectionable. A 
prejudicial attitude may be used with great advantage at cer- 
tuin stages of development. 


ee ee ee 
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fil, THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Price fs. net. 


Ready thia Month. 
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‘ Another of Mr. Heaton’s valuable contributions to our geographical literature. . . . For the Middle Forms of Secondary 
Schools, nothing—in the way of physical geography—could be better.''— The Schoolmaster. 


Hl. THE BRITISH ISLES. Price fs. net. 


~ “The British Isles are herein treated in a thoroughly practical up-to-date manner. Educationists recognizing that Geography 
is best learnt through the avenue of eye-gate, will rejoice to find here an abundance of maps, each of which suggests or describes 
the physical features of the various districts on which all else on Geography depends.’’—The Educational News. 


To be followed by a series of ONE-TERM REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES. 
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Nature among the Romans is delightfully fresh and charmingly ex- 
pressed. Papers on ‘* The Geographical Aspect of Greek Colonization ”’ 
(by Prof. J. L. Myres), ‘‘ The Eumenides of Aeschylus ” (by Miss Janet 
Case), and ‘‘ The Truth about Latin Prose” (by Prof. Postgate) are 
usefully placed on permanent record. The rules of the Association and 
the list of members complete the volume. 


SCIENCE. 


The Student’s Lyell, The Principles and Methods of Geology. as applied 
to the investigation of the past history of the Earth and its inhabi- 
tants. Edited by John W. Judd, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., formerly 
Professor of Geology and Dean of the Royal College of Science, 
London. With historical Introduction. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. (7s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

Dr. Judd prefixes to this new edition a most interesting ‘‘ history of 
the events that led up to the production of Lyell’s epoch-making work.” 
Some trifling errors of the first edition are corrected, und the text has 
been brought up to date by a series of notes ‘t embodying some of the 
chief additions to our knowledge made during the fifteen years since the 
book appeared, that give additional support to the teachings of Lyell.” 
The volume is solid and substantial, very clearly printed, and furnished 
with a portrait of the author and 736 illustrations in the text. There is 
a full index. Lyell is fortunate in his editor, and students are fortu- 
nate in having his classical work in a handy and agreeable form at a 
modest price. 


s Twentieth Century Text-Books.’’—A High School Course in Physics. 
By Frederick R. Gorton, B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Physics, Michigan State Normal College. (48. net. Appleton.) 

“ Physics,” says Prof. Gorton, ‘is the summary of a part of human 
experience.” Accordingly, he believes that ‘‘the presentation of the 
subject in the secondary school should be the expansion of the everyday 
life of the pupil into the broader experience and observation of those 
whose lives have been devoted to the study.’ He takes care, therefore, 
to recall phenomena within the acquaintauce of the pupil, to supplement 
these with demonstrative experiments, and so to lead on to the deduction 
and interpretation of general principles. He treats of Mechanics, Sound, 
Heat. Light, Electricity, and Magnetism, with a final chapter on 
radiatious. The treatment is simple, clear, and carefully graduated ; 
each chapter is summarized at the end. There is abundance of examples, 
exercises, and suggestions ; and 411 figures. An agreeable and stimu- 
lating feature is the introduction of biographical sketches and portraits 
in connexion with the achievements of eminent men of science in the 
various parts of the subject— nineteen men and one woman (Mme 
Curie). An unusually attractive and efficient class-book. 


Notes on Applied Mechanics. By R. H. Whapham, M.A.. B.Sc., R.N., 
Naval Instructor H.M.S. *‘Cumberland,’’ and G. Preece, R.N., 
Engineer- Licutenant, Instructor in Applied Mechanics and Marine 
Engine Design at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. (48. 6d. 
net. Edward Arnold.) 

Though primarily intended for the use of naval cadets, this volume is 
„well calculated to be useful to all students of applied mechanics. The 
abject is practical, A good grounding in mechanics is presupposed. 
Iixplanations and cautions are given briefly and pointedly, and then 
ithustrative examples are furnished and worked out. There are 150 
figures. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Dents New Short French Readers, Edited by W. Osborne Brigstocke, 
B.A. Lond., Senior Modern Language Master at Berkhamsted 
School. 

This is a series within a series—within Dent’s Modern Language 
Series, of which the General Editor is Prof. Rippmann. It is divided 
into groups of Second, Third, and Fourth Year Readers. The Second 
and Third Year books contain forty-eight pages of good clear type in 
limp cloth, at 4d. a volume. The text is cut up into lesson sections, with 
French foot-notes explaining historical and other allusions, questions on 
the matter of the text at the end of each section, and varied exercices at 
the end of the volume. To the Second Year belong (1) La Mule du Pape 
‘and other stories), by Alphonse Daudet, edited by T. H. Burbidge, M.A., 
Durham School, and (2) Les Quatorze Saints, by Von Riehl, edited by 
W. O. Brigstocke, B.A., the editor of the series. To the Third Year 
belong (1) L’ Affuire des Contrebandiers, by R. Tupffer, edited by H. M. 
O'Grady, Goldsmiths’ College, and (2) Le Tresor du Vieux Seigneur, by 
Erckmann-Chatrian, edited by Violet Stock, Queen's Collexe School. 
The Fourth Year Readers contain either forty-eight or sixty-four pages, 
at 6d. a volume, and are mainly on the same plan, though the foot-notes 
seem more generally explanatory. To the Fourth Year belong (1) Le 
Bienvenu (Jean Valjean), by Victor Hugo, edited by H. M. O’Grady 
(48 pages), and (2) Mémoires du Général Marbot, edited by P. L. Rawes, 
B.A., Berkhamsted School. The series supplies excellent and varied 
reading, and the several volumes are edited with care and discretion. 

‘ Dublin University French Texts.’’—General Editor, Prof. Maurice A. 
Gerothwohl, Litt.D.—Za Satire Ménippée. Edited by Paul Demey, 
Lic. és L., Lecturer in French, University of Birmingham, (2s. 6d. 
Sonnenschein.) 


We do not know definitely the general aim and scope of this new | and the iron in the 


series, but ‘‘ La Satire Ménippée’’ appeals to tolerably advanced readers. 


The introduction occupies fully a fourth part of the volume: it explains 
concisely the historical situation (1593), gives some account of the seven 
authors, and outlines the contents ; and appended to it are geneulogical 
tables of the Carlovingians (trom Charlemagne), of the first Capetians, 
of the Guise family, and of the Capetian lines (direct, Valois, and 
Bourbon). The text is somewhat curtailed, but the more important part 
—the speeches (so far as in French)—is not far from complete. The 
chief omission is Durant’s ‘‘ Regret funèbre,” one of the best things 
in the work, though it did not (we think) appear in the first edition. 
Helpful explanations of matter and of language are supplied in foot- 
notes. But, after all, the Satire is a formidable thing to tackle, if a 
strict account is to be rendered of the history, politics, vocabulary, Ke. 
However, M. Demey's assistance will be found substantially valuable. 


Avil: being Essays on the Poetry of the French Renaissance. 
By H. Belloc. (28. 6d. net. Duckworth.) 

This is a reissue in ‘‘ The Reader's Library,” the work having ap- 
peared for the first time some seven vears ayo. Half-a-dozen poets are 
represented : Charles of Orleana, Villon, Marot, Ronsard, Du Bellay, 
and Mulherbe—a chance selection. ‘‘ Exsays’’ in a sense. if you will; 
but really rather groups of pointed remarks that might be developed into 
essays. Mr. Belloc is keenly appreciative, and direct and trenchant in 
characterization. The explanatory notes will be helpful. We are glad 
to meet again this bright little book in a new and agreeable form. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A Guide to the Best Historical Novels and Tales. By Jonathan Nield. 
(8s. net. Elkin Mathews ) 

This is the fourth edition (sixth thousand), revised throughout, and 
enlarged by a Supplement about as extensive as the original book. A 
large catholicity is wisdom, especially in the attempt to supply the wants 
of juveniles ; and Mr. Nield, while catholic, justly applies a fair standard 
of literary merit. It does seem odd, however, to have practically two 
books in one binding, although the ‘‘semi-historical’’ novels and tales 
would quite properly be placed in appendix. Still, the great thing is to 
have such a comprehensive list for reference, in chronological order of 
centuries of scene and action. The indexes are full and most useful. 


“ The Reader’s Library.’ (2s. 6d. net each volume. Duckworth.) 

The ‘‘ Library ” consists of a series of copyright volumes of merit and 
of permanent value by authors of repute. The subjects are most varied, 
appealing to ditferent tastes and interests. The type is agreeably 
spacious, the get-up is simple and attractive, and the form is convenient. 
The series will be a great popularizer of excellent literature. We have 
(1) Amaryllis at the Fair, by Richard Jefferies ; (2) Comparative Studies in 
Nursery Rhymes, by Lina Eckenstein ; and (3) Avril, Essays on the Poetry 
of the French Renaissance, by H. Belloc (noticed separately in another 
group above). 


‘* Murray’s Shilling Library.’’—Zarengro: The Scholar, The Gypsy, The 
Priest. By George Borrow. (1s. net.) 

“« A new edition, containing the unaltered text of the original issue : 
some suppressed episodes ; MS. variorum, vocabulary and notes by the 
author of the life of George Borrow.” A welcome addition to the 
excellent series. The frontispiece represents Rackham's Offices, Tuck’s 
Court, St. Giles’s, Norwich. The binding is flexible and tasteful. 


Scott.—(1) Guy Mannering ; or, The Astrologer, Edited by A. D. Innes. 
(2) Lhe Fortunes of Nigel. Edited by Stanley V. Makover. (2s. 
each. Clarendon Press.) 

Both volumes are furnished with good introductions, notes, aud 
glossaries. There are numerous illustrations, most of them full-page, 
and all of them pertinent and effective. The type is excellent and the 
binding strong. A capital series. 


HISTORY. 
Famous Sea Fights, From Salamis to Tsu-shima. By John Richard 
Hale. (6s. net. Methuen.) 


Mr. Hale essays ‘‘ to tell, in non-technical and popular language, the 
story of some of the most remarkable episodes in the history of sea 
power.” He selects fourteen episodes, and narrates them in chrono- 
logical order under three periods—(l) the period of oar and close 
fighting, (2) the period of sail and gun, and (3) the period of steam, 
armour, and rifled artillery. Thus, incidentally, he describes ‘‘ the 
gradual evolution of the warship, from the wooden var-driven galleys 
that fought in the Straits of Salamis to the steel-built steam-propelled 
giants that met in battle in the Straits of Tsu-shima,”’ as well as old 
seafaring ways and the brave deeds of men of many nations. It is a 
most interesting and instructive volume, and it should be studied in 
schools at the history lesson, the thirteen illustrations, and especially 
the seventeen plins, being notably valuable. In the present race of 
Dreadnoughts it is well to recall Farragut’s dictum : ‘‘ Give me plenty 
of iron in the men, and I don’t mind so much about iron in the ships’’; 
and the issue at Lissa, when 7 ironclads with 74 rifled guns throwing 
a broadside of 1,776 lb, of metal smashed up 12 ironclads with 208 
rifled guns throwing a broadside of 20,392 1b., for ‘‘there was iron 
enough in the Austrian sailors Tegethoff and Petz to outweigh all the 
iron in the guns and armour of the Italian admirals Persano and Albini, 
men gave victory to the fleet that on paper was 
doomed to destruction.” 
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A fourth edition of A Short Constitutional History of England, by 
H. St. Clair Feilden, M.A., revised and brought up to date by D. H. J. 
Hartley, M.A. Cantab., Barrister-at-Law, Lecturer in Law to the 
London County Council, has just been published. (5s. net. Oxford : 
Blackwell. London: Simpkin, Marshall.) The arrangement of the 
book has not been disturbed, the additions being fitted harmoniously 
into the old scheme. This revision will give the excellent work a new 
lease of favour among students aud commend it to a wider circle of 
intelligent general readers. 


Messrs. Constable are issuing a revised edition of ‘‘ The English 
People Overseas,” by A. Wyatt Tilby. The first volume deals with 
The American Colonies, 1583-1763; the second with British India, 
1600-1828 (48. 6d. net each). Generally the work presents a lucid and 
agreenble account of the historical developments ; but there is still room 
for revision at various points—for instance, the conduct of Hastings as 
to the Rohilla War, Cheyt Singh, and the Begums of Oudh. What- 
ever the conclusions on those points—and we disagree on them all—the 
cases need to be more adequately stated. 


RELIGIOUS. 


The Shorter Bible. Being the Authorized Version of the Bible arranged 
and edited for the use of Schools and for Home Reading. By 
Arthur Burrell. (ls. 6d. net. Dent.) 

‘¢Tt is a Shorter Bible from which are omitted the less known books 
and passages and such parts as are not intrinsically bound up with the 
main flow of the Bible story.” Thus, Leviticus, Chronicles I and II, 
Esther, Song of Solomon, Jeremiah, Lamentations, Ezekiel, Hosea, Joel, 
Amos, Obadiah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, and Zechariah 
are omitted from the Old Testament. Mark, Corinthians II, Galatians, 
Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians I and II, Timothy I and II, 
Titus, Peter I and II, John II and III, and Jude are omitted from the 
New Testament. Between the two Testaments are inserted a few brief 
extracts from the Apocrypha. Some of the omissions will, no doubt, be 
regretted. The narratives are paragraphed, and the poetical passages 
nre arranged in poetical form. The volume is handy and well printed 
and got up. 

The Authorized Version of the Bible and its Influence, By Albert S. Cook, 
Professor of the English Language and Literature in Yale Univer- 
sity. (3s. 6d. Putnam.) 

Prof. Cook wrote this essay for ‘‘ The Cambridge History of English 
Literature.” The editors retrenched it for reasons of space, but now it 
appears in full, with some trifling changes by way of improvement. It 


compresses much information and suggestion within narrow limits. The 
type and the get-up are excellent. 


A third edition of the late Dr. Weymouth’s The New Testament in 
Modern Specch—‘‘ an idiomatic translation into everyday English from 
the text of ‘The Resultant Greek Testament’ ’’—was recently (end of 
1909) published by Messrs. Jumes Clarke & Co. (28. 6d.). The work has 
been edited and partly revised by Ernest Hampden-Cook, M.A. Oxon., 
who has corrected inaccuracies and infelicities, added useful foot-notes, 
and introduced mechanical improvements. The whole book has been 
reset in new type. ‘Lhe moderu form gives vividness to the text, and 
greatly assists a better realization of the meaning. 


EDUCATION. 


The Teacher’s Encyclopedia of the Theory, Method, Practice, History, and 
Development of Education at Home and Abroad. Written by 
many of the most eminent educational writers, thinkers, professors, 
and teachers of the day. Edited by A. P. Laurie. M.A., D.Sc., 
formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Principal of the 
Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. In Seven Volumes. Vol. I. 
(78. 6d. each volume. Caxton Publishing Company.) 

The title of this work is sufficiently ambitious, but it does not rise 
beyond the needs of the time: it includes nothing that is not of living 
interest and importance to the educationist. The difficulty is to select 
the more valuable pointa of information and suggestion from the vast 
accumulation of books, pamphlets, papers, &c., and to present them in a 
comprehensive and systematic form to ‘‘the half-million persons en- 
gaged in the actual work and administration of education,” and to 
others interested in the educational movement. The firat volume shows 
that this difficulty has been successfully overcome. The plan departs 
from the ordinary notion of an encyclopedia as an alphabetical collec- 
tion of articles, short and long, upon all subjects that can be classed as 
educational. It selects the subjects that are of vital and constant im- 
portance, and arranges them in order of the psychological progress of 
the child from birth onwards to the technical college and the Uni- 
versity. Thus, the present volume contains but nine articles, under 
each of which, however, are treated a great number of pertinent matters 
in natural connexion : (1) Child Psychology (by Prof. Adams), (2) Moral 
Instruction and Training in Schools (by Prof. Sadler), (3) The Study of 
the Bible in the Schools (by Mrs. Bryant), (4) General Method (by Prof. 
Findlay), (5) The Teacher in relation to School Method und Expedients 
(by Mr. Daniel S. Calderwood), (6) The Kindergarten (by Miss E. R. 
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Murray}, (7) The Infant School (by Miss Kate F. Bremner), (8) Dicta- 
tion (by Prof. Adams), and (9) The Teaching of Drawing (by Mr. James 
Riddel). When the work is complete, the teacher will have at his 
elbow the best thut has been thought and done in the history of his art, 
and particularly an efticient account of modern ideas and methods. 
Select bibliographies are appended to most of the articles. The type is 
large and agreeable. The illustrations are pertinent and good—five 
coloured plates and thirteen black and white plates. 


The Girls’ School Yearbook (Public Schools) — ‘the official book of 
reference of the Association of Head Mistresses ’’—is in its sixth year of 
publication (28. 6d. net, The Yearbook Press, 25 High Street, Blooms- 
bury, W.C.). The First Part arranges the leading girls’ public schools 
in Great Britain in alphabetical order of the towns where they ure 
situated, and furnishes ample details about each school. The Second 
Part, under a large variety of heads, preseuts much useful information 
about professions and openings for girls after school days. as well as 
tabulated lists and articles of general educational interest. The work is 
kept up to date with much labour and care, and deserves a large success. 
The Yearbook Press promises for autumn ‘The Directory of Women 
Teachers,” a companion volume after the manner of ‘* The Schoolmasters 
Yearbook and Directory.” 


CORONATION INSPIRATIONS. 


Life of Her Majesty Queen Mary. By Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke, M.A., 
LL.M., M.P. (ls. net. Nelson.) 

Sir Clement essays to present ‘‘a faithful portrait and impression ” of 
the Queen, as he formerly did of the Queen’s mother (Duchess of Teck . 
The task is by no means an easy one, especially when the writer dis- 
claims ‘‘ any special mandate,’ which would be facilitated by authorita- 
tive information. Sir Clement modestly calls his portrait ‘ta succession 
of sidelights."" He tells of the Queen’s family, and then of the various 
events of the Queen’s life from birth to coronation, with numerous anec- 
dotes. He certainly succeeds well in bespeaking a high estimate of the 
Queen's good qualities. It does seem premature to claim that ‘* no 
Queen ever had # greater hold on the affections of the people”: but 
there will be no disposition to doubt *‘ her lofty ideals, true patriotism, 
family devotion, strong sense of duty, warm heart, and, above all, her 
reverent regard for religion.” The volume is well illustrated, in some 
cases by reproductions of private photographs. 

The Five Georges : a Pageant for the Times. By Grace Toplis, Principal 
of the Crescent School, formerly called the Preparatory Classes for 
the North London Collegiate School for Girls. (1s. Gill.) 

It seems adventurous to attempt to bring across the stage in a very 
limited space an adequate representation of the men and women that 
played great parts in the development of the English people under the 
Georges. But Miss Toplis has experience, and marshals her pageant 
picturesquely, the Muse of History and the Schoolboy playing chorus. 
The ‘‘ Pageant” is also published in combination with ‘‘a series of the 
thirteen original old favourite school plays ’’ (with an essay on the edu- 
cational value of acting) by the same author—a merry and sprightly 
series (38., Gill). 

The Rev. H. S. Stephenson, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, Gates- 
head, has written Three Hymns for the Coronation, which are ‘ issued 
with the approval of the Lord Bishop of Durham” (1s. per 100, Walter 
Scott Publishing Co.). They breathe a loyal, patriotic, and religious 
spirit. 

Mr. Carlile Vernon’s ‘‘ great Coronation song (with grand peal of 
bells accompaniment), ” Dear Old England, the Motherland (1s. 6d., Music 
Bureau, 4 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C.), is a spirited performance. It 
“ may be sung in public without fee or licence.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Register of Tonbridge School from 1826 to 1910. Edited by H. E. 
Steed, Hon. Sec. Old Tonbridgian Society. (10s. net. Rivingtons.) 
Mr. Steed has made it a labour of love to bring the Register up to 

date —an extremely difficult and laborious undertaking. Besides the 

Register from 1826 to 1910, there are lists of Exhibitioners, &c., previous 

to 1825, and of Head Masters and Second Masters, Captains of the 

School, &c. A very interesting compilation, representing the activities 

of the School in every form, from Scholarships to Football. 


Mesers. Hodder & Stoughton have issued Zhe People’s Insurance, ex- 
plained by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd 
George, P.C., D.C.L., LL.D. Bangor, M.P. (ls. net). The volume is 
in five parts: (1) The Reasous for the Bill and an Outline of its Pro- 
visions (Mr. Lloyd George's speech in the Houxe, introducivg the Bill, 
May 4); (2) A Detailed Memorandum setting forth the Scheme of the 
Bill (Insurance against Sickness, and Insurance against Unemployment) ; 
(3) The Text of the Bill; (4) The Explanation of the Bill; and (5) a 
complete Index. The volume gives in a handy and authoritative form a 
full account of the important measure. 


The kecord of Sports published by the Royal Insurance Company 
(Liverpool) is in its eighth annual issue. A very nicely got-up little 
volume with as full information as could be reasonably desired on sports 
of all kinds, including aviation. The Company supplies copies so long 
as the stock holds out. 
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FIRST GLANCES. 


ARITUMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 


Algebra, Elementary, A General Text-book of. By A. E. Layng, M.A., 
late Head Master of Statford Grammar School, formerly Scholar of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. Exercises: Book I (to Quad- 
ratic Equations), Book II (to Exponential and Logarithmic Series). 
With Answers. ls. 6d., 28. Blackie. 

{Ample and judicious sets of exercises. | 

Algebra, First Course in. By Herbert E. Hawkes, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics in Yale University, and William A. Luby, 
A.B., and Frank C. Touton, Ph.B , Instructors in Mathematics in 
Central High School, Kansas City, Missouri. Ginn. 

[Exemplary solutions ; abundant. exercises and problems. | 


Arithmetic, Applied. Pupils’ Books, I and II, 4d. and 6d. Teachers’ 
Book I (to accompany Pupils’ Books I and II), 1s. 6d. Nelson. 
[“A New Course of Practical Number Work for Upper Stan- 
dards, correlated with simple Handcraft.’’] 


Arithmetic, Description of Mackinlay’s (Patent): an Apparatus for 
Teaching the Elements of Arithmetic. By Lt.-Col. G. Mackiulay, 
late R.A. Revised edition, 6d. The Author (4 Thornlaw Road, 
West Norwood, S.E.). 

Arithmetic, Preparatory. By F. C. Boon, late Scholar of Clare 
College, Cambridge, Principal Mathematical Master of Dulwich 
College. 1s. Mills & Boon. 

[Oral work ; exercises of usual type; stronger tests. | 


Arithmetic, School, Hall and Stevens’s, Part II, Key to. By L. W. 
Grenville, Mathematical Master, St. Dunstan’s College, Catford, 
S.E. 6s. Macmillan. 

[Useful to teachers. ] 


Arithmetical Test Questions, “ Suggestive.” Classes II to VII. ld. 
net each. McDougall. 
EDUCATION. 
Board of Education.—(1) Report for 1909-10. Cd. 5616. 8d. (2) Re- 


port for 1910 on the Geological Survey, the Geological Museum 
in Jermyn Street, the Scieuce Museum at South Kensington, and 
the work of the Solar Physics Committee. Cd. 5704. 9d. Wyman. 


Cambridge Local Examinations.—Regulations (1) for July and De- 
cember 1912; (2) for Higher Locals in December 1911 and June 
1912. Also Schedules in Scientific subjects for July and December 
1912. Communications for the General Secretary should be ad- 
dressed to J. H. Flather, Esq., Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 


Child Study for April. 6d. net. Edward Arnold. 

[Recreational Activities of Girls during Adolescence (Mrs. Schar- 
lieb), A Case of Applied Child Study (Prof. and Mrs. Earl Barnes), 
&c.] 

City and Guilds of London Institute. Report. Gresham College, E.C. 

Domestic Subjects, Association of Teachers of. Report. 

Ear Training and Sight Singing (School and Local Centre Examina- 
tions): Syllabus of the Associated Board of the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Royal College of Music. 

[Examination to be held for the first time next winter. ] 


Head Mistresses, Association of. Report. Also Summary of the work 
of the Association prepared for information of Overseas Visitors. 


Imperial Educational Conference, 1911. Report. Cd. 5666. 
Wyman. 

Industrial Affairs, Need of Educated Men in. Lecture at Christ's 
College, Cambridge, by Frank H. Taylor, B.A. Harv., Director 
and General Manager of Linotype and Machinery, Limited, 
London. 

London County Council.—(1) Evening Schools—Scheme of Instruction 
in First Aid, Home Nursing, Health, and Infant Care. No. 1425. 
zd. (2) Report of Conference on the Teaching of Arithmetic in 
London Elementary Schools. 


N.U.T.—Report. ls. Bolton House, 67 and 71 Russel] Square, W.C. 


Renaissance, The New: an Answer to Sir E. Ray Lankester. By 
W. H. D. Rouse. 3d. Heffer (Cambridge). 


Science Museum and the Geological Museum, Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on the. Cd. 5625. 3d. Wyman. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Canada, What Teachers and others think of. 
Canadian Government. 
[Includes account of the teaching profæsion in Canada and of 
Canadian opportunities for British teachers. Illustrations. ] 
World Peace Foundation ; formerly known as the International School 
of Peace. By Edward Ginn. Ginn. 
[Mr. Ginn is President; President Jordan, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, Chief Director; Mr. Edwin D. Mead, Secretary. ‘‘Our 
_ attention should be directed specially to the course of study in the 
schools.” “ A fundamental duty with all peace workers to-day is 
to secure a reduction in the armaments of the world.’ ] 


ls. 


Pamphlet issued by the 
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MATHEMATICS. 


17082. (Norman ALLISTON.)—Prove that, when the sides and the 
area of any triangle may all be represented by whole numbers, the area 
cannot be other than 6, or some multiple of 6. 


Solution by W. H. BLYTHE, M.A. 
If we represent the square of the area of a triangle by 
s (s—a)(s—b)(s—c), 


taking s—a =p, s—b = q; s—c = r, then the square of the area may 
be represented by pqr(p+q+tr). If this expression is a complete 
square, pP, q, r being integers, the conditions of the problem are 
satisfied. 

If possible let p, q, r all be odd numbers. Express them all in the 
scale of 2, and take all possible variations of the last two digits, 4.¢., 

01, 01,01; 11, 11,11; 01, 01, 11; .... 

Then take the last two digits in corresponding values of p+q +r, we 
get 11; 01; 01; .... In each case taking the product pqr (p+q+r) 
the last two digits become 11, but no number ending in 11 in scale of 
2 is a complete square. Therefore it is impossible for pqr (p +q +r) to 
be a complete square unless p, q, or r is even, and the expression be- 
comes divisible by 4; for, if pis even, then q, r, or p+q +r is even also. 
In the same way, if we express all numbers to the scale of 8, the product 
par (p+q+r) ends in 2, i.e., if p= 3m +1, g = 3mg4+1, r = 83m +2, 
then p+q+r = 3m,+1, and the last digit in the product is 2, unless 
P, 4, 7 or p+q+r is divisible by 8. But no complete square ends in 2 
in the scale of 3. Therefore, in order that the expression may be a 
complete square 3, and consequently 9 is a factor. We therefore find 
that 4x9 = 36 is a factor of pqr (p +q +r) if a complete square. 


The following is the Solution by the PROPOSER and Professor J. C. 
SWAMINARAYAN, M.A. :— 


Primary rational right-angled triangles are thus conditioned : 


a=w+v?, b= wt, c= 2w, 


the constituents u and v being (i) whole numbers, (ii) not commonly 
divisible, (iii) not both odd. 

Now, it may be seen that, if there are two different whole numbers, 
either their sum, their difference, or their product will be divisible 
by 3. But u and v are two such numbers. And the product of their 
sum into their difference (viz., u?— r?) makes one of the catheti in the 
specified triangles: while double their product (2u7) makes the other. 
Hence one or the other of these sides must always be divisible by 3. 
And the side c, by condition (iii) above, is divisible by 4. Therefore 
the product of the catheti-numbers in rational right-angled triangles 
is divisible by 12. But this product, halved, is the area. So that the 
areas of the specified triangles are divisible by 6. 

Further, all triangles, the sides and areas of which may be expressed 
in whole numbers, are either rational right-angled triangles, or else 
such as are the areal sum or areal difference of two of those triangles. 
(Schubert, Mathematische Mussestunden.) 

It follows that the areas of all triangles, integral as to their areas 
and sides, must be divisible by 6. 


18209. (Rev. Dr. Batrrson WriGHT.)—To draw an angle of 10° 
geometrically. 


Note by C. E. Younaman, M.A. 
In a triangle having one angle 126°, and the sides about it as 4 to 1, 


the smallest angle is very nearly 10°; only three or four seconds too 
large. 


17081. (KrisHNA Prasan DE, M.A.)—Find the equation to a curve 
in which the curvature at any point is proportional to the length of the 
arc measured from a fixed point on the curve. 


Solution by C. E. WRIGHT. 


pœ 1/s; therefore sds/dw = k, with usual notation; therefore 
s? = 2ke, 


z = [ds cos w = | +/(4k) cos w/ Vw .dw, 
y = | dssin w = | /(Rk) sin w| vw .dw. 
x = 2 (4k)? Í cost.dt, 

y = 2 (4k) [sin é?. de. 


These equations are identical in form with those of the “diffraction 
spiral.” An exact tracing of this curve is given in Jamin et Bouty, 
Cours de Physique, 1* Suppl., p. 145. 


Put œ = 8, 
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17074. (B. A. SwinpEn.)—In the involution of conjugate lines at 
any given point in the plane of a conic be cut by any tangent, the in- 
tersection of the other tangents from pairs of mates in the range so 
formed lies on the polar of the given point whatever tangent be taken. 


Solutions (I) by Professor E. J. Naxson; (II) by HENRY RIDDELL, M.F. 


(I) The “other” tangents clearly form a pencil in involution on 
the conic, and therefore the meet of corresponding tangents, by a well 
known theorem, lies on a fixed line which must be the polar of the 
fixed point, because the tangents from that point are the double lines 
of both involutions. 


(II) This Question is a variant of a well 0 
known theorem—“‘ If a pair of tangents to 
a conic from the point O be cut in R and 
S by any third tangent, any pair of conju- 
gate lines drawn respectively through R 
and S intersect upon PQ, the polar of O.” 

The following is a simple proof :— 

The three diagonals of any described 
quadrilateral form a triangle self-conjugate 
for the conic, and any pair are conjugate 
lines. The diagonals of the described 
quadrilateral are concurrent with those of 
the inscribed figure having for vertices the 
points of contact. But, by proper choice 
of the fourth tangent, it is plain that the 
diagonals may be made to intersect at any point on PQ; hence any 
pair of lines joining a point on PQ to Rand S are conjugate. And no 
pair of lines meeting elsewhere than on PQ can be conjugate, for if any 
point U not on PQ be joined to R and S, and the intersection T of 
RU and PQ be joined to S, we have RT and ST conjugate lines ; there- 
fore RU and SU cannot be conjugate, since S is not the pole of RU. 

In the Question as put it is then evident that the polar of O, the in- 
tersection of the pair of tangents, always passes through the given 
point, and hence O moves upon the polar of this point. 


Note by the PROPOSER. 


My own solution is derived by projecting the conic into a circle having 
the projection of O as centre; then conjugate lines through the centre 
are perpendicular diameters, and if r, s be the projections of R, S in 
the figure to the second solution, it is easy to prove that the tangents 
to the circle from r, s are parallel, i.e., meet on the line at infinity, 
which is the polar of the centre. 


17064. (E. G. B. BERGHOLT, M.A.)—An army fifty miles square 
advances in a straight line at a uniform rate. A courier, starting from 
one of its rear corners, begins by advancing along the flank, and so 
makes, also at a uniform rate, a complete circuit round the army. He 
finds, on returning to the corner whence he started, that the army has 
advanced, in the meantime, exactly fifty miles. How far has the 
courier ridden? Give your answer to the nearest yard. 


Solution by W. J. ASHDOWN and B. C. Warris, B.Sc., F.C.P. 


The length of the courier’s path depends on the ratio of the speeds, 
and we can therefore assume that the army advances at the unit rate 
of one mile per hour, and the courier at x miles per hour. Then the 
length of his path will be, for the two flanks, 50z/(r+41), and for the 
front and rear, each 50z;},//(z?—1), making a total of 

50x/(x—1) + 50x/(x + 1) + 1002/,/(z?—1) 
= {100 (2? + 2/(z?—1)}}/(z*—1) = 50x, 
since the army advances 50 miles in the same time. 
2xr+2/(z*—-1) = z?-1, 
x? — 2r —1 = 2/(xz?—1) 
T= 403 — 2754 4745 SO eese 


This last equation has two real positive roots, between 1 and 2, and 
between 4 and 5; but the smaller root does not satisfy (I), having been 
introduced in the process of rationalization. It belongs to equation (1) 
with one side multiplied by —1, which, by squaring, would have pro- 
duced the same biquadratic. The other root satisfies (I) and (II), and 
Horner’s method gives 4°181125... for its value. Multiplying by 50 
we get 209 miles, 99 yards, for the length of the courier’s path. 


17085. (C. M. Ross, B.A.)—Show that the whole volume of the 
surface, the equation of which is (x? + 4*+ 2")? = axyz, is a*/360. 
Solution by C. E. WRIGHT and the PROPOSER. 
It is evident that the volume is tompletely contained in four octants 
of space. Changing to polars, 


V=¢ ian aè [sin? 0 cos @ sin @ cos oF} sin 6 déd@. 


0 J0 
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in sin*@ sint | i 1 
Now sin? @ cos? 0 = — = gö) 
f i 8 10 Jo ï 
ir, sin‘@ sinê i E 
sin? o cos? o = |- — — — = +5 5 
therefore V = a ‘ 3 i b è a5 = aè[360. 


Note on School Geometry. 
By W. GaLLATLY, M.A. 


In the quadrilateral ABCD, the diameters are AC, BD, PR. Their 
middle points 2, 2, 2 are collinear. 


R 

In the quadrilateral ADBC, the diameters are AB, DC, QR. Their 
middle points 1, 1, 1 are collinear. 

In the quadrilateral ABDC, the diameters are AD, BC, PQ. Their 
middle points 3, 8, 3 are collinear. 

Taking PQR as triangle of reference, it is easy to prove that 111, 
222, 333 are concurrent. 


13187. (Rev. J. CULLEN, B.A.)—Find the form of ¢ so as to satisfy 
the functional equation 


p (xyz) + Sp (xy/z) = 42¢ (x). 


Solution by T. W. Cuaunpy, B.A. 
Let ¢ (t) = f (log t); let logz, logy, log z = u, v, w. 
Our functional equation then becomes 
fiu+v+w)+3f(u+v—w) = 43f (u) 
Differentiate with respect to u; we have 
f' (utoew) tf! (utv—w) +f! (w+u—v)—f' (v+w-— u) = 4.f' (u); 
we have a similar relation on differentiating with respect to v; adding, 
we obtain f'(utu+w)+f' (u+v—w) = 2[f’ (u) +f’ (v) (2). 
Differentiate with respect to w, 
f'e (utvew) =f" (u+tv—w). 
This being true for all values of w, v, w, f” must be a constant ; there- 
fore f'( = At+ B. 
Substituting in (2) A(u+v+w+u+v—uw)+2B = 2[A (w+v) + 2B) ; 
therefore B = 0; therefore f(t) = At?+C. 
Substituting in (1) AX (wiviw)?+4C = 4Azu? +12C, 
t.e., C = 0, and the general form of f(z) is Auž, i.e., 


 (t) = f (log t) = A (log f)’, 
where A is a constant. 


ey 


ee 


10842 & 16765. (10342.) (Professor Nasu, M.A.) — A variable 
circle passes through a fixed point A on a conic, and mects the conic 
again in B, C, D; the Simson-line of A with respect to the triangle 
BCD passes through a point whose position is independent of the 
position and magnitude of the circle. This point lies on the diameter 
through the image of A with respect to the axis; in the rectangular 
hyperbola it coincides with the centre. 


(16765.) (S. Narayana Alyar.)—The pedal circles of triangles in 
scribed in a conic with respect to a point on the conic are concurrent. 
Prove this, and determine the point of concurrence. When the conic 
is a rectangular hyperbola, deduce that the point of concurrence is its 
centre. 

Solution by C. E. Younaman, M.A. 


By reciprocation from A the conic becomes a parabola, and any 
inscribed triangle BCD becomes a triangle whose sides touch the 
parabola, and whose circumcircle therefore goes through a fixed point, 


the focus. But this circle is the inverse of the pedal circle of A in 
BCD; therefore there is a fixed point F on the pedal circle too. 

It may be observed that the theorem comes to nothing when the 
conic is a circle, for then the focus of the parabola is at A, so that F is 
a vague point at infinity. 

To construct F, let P and Q be the images of A in the axes of the 
conic, and AA’ a diameter; then APA'Q is a rectangle, and the pedal 
line of A in A’PQ is PQ; so F lies on PQ. Again, one circle ABCD is 
AAPP, touching the conic at A and P; therefore the pedal line of A 
in APP—that is, the perpendicular from A on the tangent at P—is 
another line through F. 

When the conic is a rectangular hyperbola, this last line cuts PQ at 
the centre. 

Yet again, make BCD the feet of the normals which can be drawn 
from A to the conic, and let semicircles on AB, AC, AD cut the conic 
again at B’, C’, D'. Then the pedal of Ain BBB’ is BB’; hence BB’, 
CC’, DD’ meet at F. And AB'C’D’ are concyclic, with diameter AF; 
therefore the pedal of A in B'C'D' goes through F; and that makes it 
go through the centroid of B’C’D’. 


13257. (Professor Scuwartt.) — Prove that the axes of Steiner's 
Ellipse are parallel to the Simson-lines belonging to the points of inter- 
section of Brocard’s diameter of a triangle with the circum-circle of the 
same triangle. 

Solution by W. GALLATLY, M.A. 


This is a particular case of a theorem which I have recently dis- 
covered. 

Let any ellipse circumscribing ABC be projected orthogonally into a 
circle, the axis of projection being therefore parallel to the minor axis ; 
and let ABC be projected at the same time into the triangle LMN with 
angles Auv. 

Determine points P, P’ whose pedal triangles have angles Au»; these 
points are mutually inverse with respect to the circle ABC. Let the 
circumdiameter OPP’ cut the circle in T, T’. 

Draw QQ’ bisecting PP’ at right angles. 

Then the isogonal conjugate of the ellipse is QQ’: and the axes of 
the ellipse are parallel to the Simson lines of T and T’: that is, to the 
ausymptotes of the rectangular hyperbola which is the isogonal conju- 
gate of TT’. 

If R be the fourth point in which the ellipse cuts the circle ABC, the 
Simson-line of R (in ABC) is parallel to TOT’. 

If R’ be the centre of the rectangular hyperbola, the Simson-line of 
R’ is parallel to TOT’, so that Rin ABC is homologous to R’ in A‘B’C’. 

The equation to QQ’ is sin? A/a?.x +... = 0, so that the equation to 
the ellipse is sin? A/x +... = 0. 

In the case given A = u = v = 60°. 

Also the ratio of the axes of the ellipse is equal to PT/PT’ or P’T/P’T’. 


17080. (R. F. Davis, M.A.) — Prove that, if p+q+7=1 and 
I/p+1/qg+1/r = 0, then 
a? +b 4c? = (pat+qb+rc)?+ (qa+rb + pc)? + (ra+pb+ qe); 
and hence that the sum of three squares may be exhibited as the sum 
of three squares in an infinite number of ways. 
[E.g.: 11 = (124 7? + 77)/3? = (3? + 18? + 19°) /7? = (1° +7? + 297)/9? 
= (77 + 21? + 37?)/13?, &c.] 


Solution by Lt.-Col. ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, R.E., and others. 


Ex. (2) gives GP FTP EPG =O gescciias eaters se oveisevreees (3). 
Ex. (1) squared gives (p?+q?+7*)+2(qr+rp+pq) = 1, 
whence, by (3), pgr =l... ... (4). 


Let (ra+pb+qc) =C. 
Then 
A? + B? 4C? = (p? +g? +7°)(a? + b+c) +2 (q7 + 1p + pq)(be + ca+ab), 

which, by (3) and (4), reduces to 

A? + B?+C? = atb te 
as required. Next, from (3), 

qr =—p(r+q) = p(p—}), 

by (1), and (q +r? = L-Bp tp... cece cee sence eee (5). 
Hence (q—r)? = 14+2p—3p? = $-—3(p—4)*. 
Hence, in order that (q —r) may be rational, (p—3)? must be < %, and 
therefore p must be < 1 or >—3. As the equations are symmetrical in 
P, q, 7, it follows that similar limits apply to p, q,r. Hence, p being 
taken as any number within these limits, (q +r) = 1—p, and (q—r) is 
given by (5); so that g, r are known in terms of the arbitrary p. 
Hence, taking any quantities a, b, c, it is seen that 

a? + U2? +c? = A?4+ B?+C? 
when A, B, C contain an indeterminate p, so that the number of such 
forms is infinite. 


(pa+qb+rc) =A, (ga+rb+qc) =B, 
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17058. (W. F. Bearp, M.A. Suggested by Question 16941.)— 
H is the orthocentre and I an in- or ex-centre of a triangle. Show 
that, with H as focus, four conics can be circumscribed about the tri- 
angle; the axes of these conics are the four lines such as IH; the 
directrix of the conic corresponding to I is the polar of I with regard 
to the polar circle of the triangle, and its eccentricity is IH/r, where 
r is the in- or ex-radius corresponding to I. 


Solution by the PROPOSER. 
Let I be the in-centre, AD, BE, CF the altitudes. Let the external 
bisectors of the angles BHC, CHA, AHB meet BC, CA, AB respectively 


Y 


B 
at X, Y, Z. 
collinear. 
Let HY, HZ, HI meet BI, CI, TZ respectively at Y'Z'L. Join Y'Z' 
and draw AL, BM, CN perpendicular to YZ. Let p be the radius of 
the polar circle, 
ZL HYE = Z HAC—}32 AHF = 90°—C—4B = 4 (A-C) = Z BHY’; 
therefore YEY’B are on a circle, and therefore 
LHY'B = Z HEY = 90°, 
and also HY.HY' = HB.HE = —,;?; 
similarly HZ.HZ' =—p* = HY.HY'’; 
therefore YZY'Z' are on a circle; therefore 
4KYH = / HZ'Y' = z HIY’; 
because HZ’IY’ are on the circle on IH as diameter; therefore KYIY' 
are on a circle ; therefore 
LHKY = Z HY'I = 90° and HK.HI = HY.HY' =—>p’. 
Thus YZ is perpendicular to IH and is the polar of I with regard to 
the polar circle. Again, 
AL = HK—AHcos Z AHK = HK—AH (HD—7)/IH 
= (AH.HD—AH.HD +AH.r)/IH (because IH. HK = AH. HD) 
= (AH.r)/IH ; 
therefore HA/AL = IH/r = similarly HB/BM = HC/CN, 
Thus, if we describe a conic with focus H, directrix YZ, and eccen- 
tricity IH/r, it must pass through A, B, C, and I must lie on the axis, 
and the directrix is the polar of I with regard to the polar circle. 
Similarly, if the external bisector of Z BHC and the internal bi- 
sectors of the angles CHA, AHB meet BC, CA, AB respectively at 
X, Y, Z, and I is the ex-centre and r the radius of the ex-circle 
opposite to A, then XYZ is the polar of I with regard to the polar 


circle, and a conic may be drawn with H as focus, XYZ as directrix, 
and eccentricity IH/r to pass through A, B, C. 


It is easy to see, by Menelaus’ theorem, that X,Y, Z are 


QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION. 

17112. (Professor E. J. NANson.)—In three-bar motion the distances 
of the carried point from the foci of its path are fixed multiples of the 
Sides of a triangle whose vertices are respectively on concentric circles 
of fixed radii. 

17118. (ArxoLD L. Atkin, B.A.)—Prove that the differential equa- 
tion of the generators of the conicoid 2°/a? + y?/b? + 23/c? = 1 is 
dx*/a? + dy*/b? + dz*/c? = 0. 
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(C. M. Ross, B.A.)—Show that the multiple integral 
jji chi [ered eae dx, dx, ... dEn 


is equal to wi" a,a... a,/e.2"-!, the integral being taken over all 
positive values of 2,2... x, for which 2,°/a;? + 27/ag? + ... + 22/2 > 1. 


17115. (Lt.-Col. ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, R.E.) —It is known (sec 
solution of Question 17097) that every prime Mersenne’s number 
M, = (27—1) (with q prime) is expressible in some form of both the 
determinants +15, +30, or else of — 15, —30. State the actual forms 
in which the M, are expressible. State the values of q, up to q = 257, 
for which M, is expressible or not expressible in each of the above 


17114. 


forms. And give the actual partitions when possible of all the M, up 
to g= 19. 
17116. (H. J. Woopatu, A.R.C.8.)—How many numbers are there 


from 10,000 to 100,000 (inclusive) whose prime factors are wholly 
comprised in the groups (a) 2, 3, 5, 7,11; (6) 31, 37, 41, 47, 58? 
17117. (J. J. BARNIVILLE, B.A., I.C.S.)—(1) Reduce 
(x + x + Q195—1)/(a3+22?+2-1) and (x +1252! + 55)/(15— 5x + 5) 
to the form A?—5B°. 
(2) From the factors of a‘ +b! + c — Tabe (a? — bc)? 
deduce the common factor of 


X—725(a*—1)3, X—Tz4(27—1)?, and X-—Tz'8(r—1)?, 


where X = 4r 4l. 
17118. (C. H. BENNET.)—Solve x7 = 100 other than graphically. 
17119. (H. Bateman, M.A.)—Every quadric which touches seven 


given lines of a linear congruence will also touch an eighth fixed line, 
and in a special case it will touch an infinite number of fixed lines 
which generate a ruled surface. 


17120. (Professor E. J. Nanson.)—Three mutually perpendicular 
lines pass through a fixed point. If two of them lie each on a quadric 
cone, find the cone traced out by the third. 


17121. (Professor NEuBERG.)—Soient Oz, Oy, Oz trois axes rec- 
tangulaires. On donne dans le plan zy une droite m qui a pour 
équation y=ax+p, et dans le plan yz une droite n qui a pour 
équation z = br+q. Un plan quelconque ~ parallèle au plan yz ren- 
contre Oz, m, n aux points P, M, N. Trouver l'équation de la surface 
engendrée par l'ellipse qui a pour demi-axes PM, PN. Chercher le 
volume limité par cette surface, le plan yz et une section parallèle 
au plan yz. 


17122. (R. F. Davis, M.A.)— Through an external point O are 
drawn two secants OPP’, OQQ’ to the conic 


ax? + 2hxy + by? + 2gx + 2fy +c = 0. 
If the equation to PQ is Ax + uy+ 1 = 0, prove that the equation to 


P'Q' is 2 (gx +fy+c) =c(Ax+my+1). From what considerations might 
this equation be written down by mental calculation only ? 


17128. (N. Sankara Aryar, B.A.)—Find the locus of the poles of 
normal chords of a conic in the general case, and discuss the specal 
case of a parabola in its simplest form, viz., y?—4az = 0. 


17124. (C. E. Younaman, M.A.)—In any hyperbola let A, B, C 
(having circumcentre O) be the feet of normals which meet at N, and 
let A'B'C' be the triangle of tangents at A, B, C; then, if AA’, BB’, 
CC’ be three parallels, the axis-major is a fourth, and ON is a fifth. 


17125. (R. F. Davis, M.A.)—If S is a given fixed point outside a 
given fixed circle upon the circumference of which variable points P, Q 
are taken in such a manner that SP.SQ is constant; prove that the 
envelope of PQ is a conic whose focus is S. 


17126. (Professor Sanydna, M.A.)—O is the orthocentre of a tri- 
angle ABC, and the circle BOC cuts the median through A in Q ; prove 
that Z AQB = x—B, 2ZAQC = 2-C. 

17127. (M. T. NARANIENGAR, M.A. Suggested by Question 16454.) 
—If two circles touch externally at D and tangents from a point A on 
one to the other meet the common tangent at D in B, C, the sum of 
the radii of the escribed circles of ABD, ACD touching BD, CD is 
constant. 


17128. (A.M. NESBITT, M.A.) 
—AC, BD are tangents in oppo- 
site directions from the ends of 
the diameter AOB of a circle. 


AC = 2AB =4BD; 


and CD cuts the circle in F 
and G. AF,AG cut the diameter 
parallel to AC in L, M. Prove 
that lines through IL, M parallel 
to AB cut the circle in four 
vertices of a regular pentagon. 
Geometrical proof wanted. 


W129. (Professor J. C. SWAMINARAYAN, M.A.)—In_a, triangle ALC, 
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straight lines AX, BY and CZ are drawn, 
the sides AB, BC, CA respectively. 
formed by AN, BY, and CZ will be 


2R* [sin (A —a) sin (B — 8) sin (C—y)—sina sin 8 sin y]? 
sin (B—B+y¥) sin (C—y+a)sin(A—a+ 8) 
where R is the circum-radius of SABC. 


making mee a, B, Y 


OLD QUESTIONS AS YET UNSOLVED (IN OUR COLUMNS). 


12782. (Professor Droz-Farny.)—Construire une section conique 
dont on connait un triangle polaire et une directrice. 


12787. (Professor ZERR.)—Pliny says that ‘ Thales determined the 
cosmical setting of the Pleiades to have happened in his time twentv- 
tive days after the vernal equinox.’’ Find the time when Thales lived 
from the following data :—Latitude of Miletus 37° 30’, the precession 
of the equinox 50°34" annually, the R.A. of Alcvon (n Tauris), January 


lst, 1895, 3 h. 41 m. 15 sec., declination 23° 46' 49" N. 
12802. (R. CHARTRES.)—Putting x for the sum of the series 


f-—38+iP—..., 

t not being greater than unity, and assuming the expansions of sina 
cosg in terms of x, without imaginaries (Nixon's Trigonometry), show 
that the n-th term of sin x—tcosx vanishes, and hence Gregoriec’s 
series. 

12827. (H. W. Cursen, M.A.)—Show that the area of the evolute 
of the evolute of an ellipse, whose semi-axes are a and b, is 

= (3m (15a + 34a°b? + 15b')(a? — b*)?) 1 28.a%b5, 

18140. (Professor H. L. OrcHarp, M.A., B.Sc.) —Find the edge of 
regression of the surface 
tan ¢]/(a tan ¢) 

+ ysin [z — (x? + w—a?)! tan p] (atan >) = a. 

13502. (D. Brppie.)—(1) Produce the given line AB through B to 


P, so that, BP being bisected in Q, the product of AP, AQ, PQ may 
equal a given quantity; and (2) find another point R in AP, such that 


m.AQ.PQ = AR.PR. 


x cos [z—(a? + y°— a’)? 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


It is requested that all Mathematical communications should be sent 
to the Mathematical Editor, 
Miss Constance I. Marks, B.A., 10 Matheson Road, West 
Kensington, W. 


“ Mathematics from ‘The Educational Times’” (with 
Additional Papers and Solutions).* Published by 
and to be had of Francis Hopeson, 89 Farringdon 
Street, H.C. Vol. XVIII (New Series) now ready. 
Price, to Subscribers, 5s.; to Non-Subscribers, 6s.6d. 


* Hitherto styled lere the ‘‘ Mathematical Reprint.” 


THE LONDON MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY. 


Thursday, June 8th, 1911.— Dr. H. F. Baker, President, 
temporarily, Mr. J. E. Campbell, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Mr. T. H. Gardner was elected a inember. 

Mr. S. Chapman was admitted into the Society. 

The President announced that the Council had awarded the De 
Morgan Medal for 1911 to Prof. H. Lamb in recognition of his re- 
searches in Mathematical Physics. 


1 


and 


The following papers were communicated :— 

“& On the Roots of Multiple Theta Functions’': Dr. H. F. Baker. 

‘¢On the Multiplication of Dirichlet’s Series ’’: Mr. G. H. Hardy. 

“ On the Range of Borel’s Method for the Summation of Series”: 
Messrs. G. H. Hardy and J. E. Littlewood. 

“t On the Convergence of Fourier Series and of the Allied Series ”’ 
Dr. W. H. Young. 

“On some Two-Dimensional Problems in Electrostatics and Hydro- 
dynamics ”: Mr. W. M. Page. 

“The Determination of all Groups of Rational Linear Substitutions 
of Finite Order which contain the Symmetric Groupin the Variables” 
Prof. W. Burnside. 

“On the Nature of the Successions formed by the Cocfticients of a 
Fourier Series ”: Dr. W. H. Young. 


Informal communications were made as follows :— 

“ Note on Mersenne’s Numbers’’: Lt.-Col. A. Cunningham. 

‘On the Conditions that a Homogeneous Strain may be Reducible 
to a Plane Strain and an Extension at Right Angles to the Strain:”’ 
Prof. A. E. H. Love and Dr, T. J. PA. Bromwich. 


—— m a a 
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By J. M. Wapwore, M.A. (Oxon.), Senior Science 
Master, Aldenham School. With Diagrams., Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. _ Teet-Looks of Science. 
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Education, 
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Intuitive French: 


A Year’s Course for Beginners. 
By M. VERDON, Modern Language Master at Rother- 
ham Grammar School. Crown 8vo, 28. 
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twelve and fourteen in Secondary Schools. It aims at 
teaching elementary French according to the “New” or 
‘Direct’? Method, and follows the lines of moderate 
reformers. 


Bernard de Mergy. 


By PROSPER MR&RIMGE. Adapted by P. B. INGHAM, 
B.A. Crown 8vo, 28. Advanced French Terts. 
This book is a condensation of Prosper Mérimće’s one 
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By H. C. A. SECKLER, Senior German Master, Owen's 
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Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. Four Volumes. 
Fcap. 8vo, 18. each. 
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MESSRS. THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ 


A HANDBOOK OF 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Vol. |1.—General Geography. The British 
Isles and Europe. 


By A. J. HERBERTSON, M.A., Ph.D. 


(Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford). 


With Num rous Maps and Diagrams. 


500 Pages. Cloth. Price 4s. Gd. 


This book has been written to supply the long-felt want of a 
work intermediate between the ordinary elementary School Geo- 
graphy and such a standard work of reference as Dr. Mill's 
International Geography. 

It is designed for the use of students in pupil-teacher centres, 
training and other technical and professional colleges, the highest 
classes of secondary and evening schools, the junior classes of 
universities, and also for teachers. The special attention paid 
throughout the work to economic geography makes it particularly 
suitable for students and teachers in commercial schools and colleges. 

Great pains have been taken to have the book adequately illus- 
trated, and the work has been brought up to date. 


NELSON’S 
SCHOOL HISTORY 


O 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


By G. W. PROTHERO, M.A. 


Illustrated with Coloured Reproductions of Great Historical 


Paintings. Maps and Illustrations in Black and White. 


487 Pages. Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


Nelson’s School History is the most complete history 
text-book ever published for schools. It is a history 
not merely of England, but of the British Isles and the 
British Empire. Forty-eight historical pictures by well 


known artists have been reproduced in this volume. 


Publications for the Secondary School. 


HIGHROADS OF 
GEOGRAPHY. 


In many ways the “ Highroads of Geography ” are the 
most remarkable readers ever offered to the schools. 
They are bright and original books written from the most 
modern standpoint, and practical yeography is their key- 
note. The same literary qualities which distinguished 
the “ Highroads of History” characterize the “ Highroads 
of Geography.” The illustrations are mainly reproduc- 

tions of masterpieces in full colour. 


New Volume. Just Ready. 


BOOK Ill. 
ENGLAND and WALES. 


192 Pages. 16 Coloured Plates. 
Price is. 3d. 


COLLIER’S 


HISTORY OF ENCLISH 
LITERATURE. 


New and Revised Edition with American 
Supplement. 


Fully Illustrated with Reproductions of Great 
Historical Paintings. 


836 Pages. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 
Collier’s History of English Literature has long been, 

and still is, a standard work on the subject. The book 

has been thoroughly revised, and the later portions 


largely rewritten to bring the matter up to date. 


*,* Complete Catalogue post free on application. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 


Edinburgh, Leeds, Manchester, Dubiin, Paris, Leipzig, and New York. 


London; Printed by C F Hopeson & Son, 2 Newton Street, Kingsway, W.C. ; 


and Published by FRANCIS HopGson, 89 Farringdon Street, E.C. 


[Entered at the New York Post Ottice as Second Class matter. ] 


Journal of the College of Preceptors. 


Vol. LXIV.]| New Series, No. 604. 
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Members, 6d.; by Post, Td 


{Mente Monthly, price, to Non- 
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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.) 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


ONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
, (Incorporated.) 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


Patron: His GRACE THE DUKE OF LEEDS. 
Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 


On Thursday, September 28th, Professor Joux Apams, |G. AUGUsTUS HoLmxs, Esq., Director of Examinations. 


M.A.. B.Sc., F.C.P., will commence a Course of Twelve 
Lectures on 


“PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF THE TEACHER 
OF TO-DAY.” 


The matters to be dealt with are such as interest all 

classes of teachers, and will be treated with that frank- 
ness that is possible in an unreported discourse, but is 
out of question in a printed book. In the ultimate 
esort every teacher must apply for himself the theory 
of his profession, but he may be greatly helped by 
learning how others have dealt with the 1 
must face. To this end the lectures will copiously 
illustrated throughout by references to the teaching of 
all the subjects of the ordinary school course, while par- 
ticular attention will be piven to those subjects that 
must be taught by all teachers who are not specialists. 
While the lecturer will lose no opportunity of indicating 
how present educational conditions may be improved, 
he will assume the present conditions as basis, and show 
how to make the best of things as they are. 


(For Syllabus, see page 351.) 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Dipiomas.—The Winter Examination of Teachers 
for the Diplomas of the College will commence on the 
ist of January, 1912. 

Practical Examination for Certificates of 
Abili to Teach.—The next Practical Examina- 
tion will be held in October, 1911. 

Examination of Foreign Teachers for 
Certificates of Proficiency in English. 
—These Examinations may be held at any date. 

Certificate Examinations. — The Christmas 
Examination for Certificates will commence on the 
5th of December, 1911. 

Lower Forms ExamIinations.—The Christmas 
Examination will commence on the 5th of December, 
1911. 

Professional Prelimin Examinations.— 
These Examinations are held in March and September. 
The Autumn Examination in 1911 will commence on the 
5th of September. 

inspection and Examination of Schoolies. 


—I rs and Examiners are appointed by the 
College for the Inspection and Examination of Public 
and Private Schools. 


The Regulations for the above Examinations can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary. 


C. R. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For London University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
B.Sc., B-Sc. (Econ.), B.D., 


FREE GUIDE R A 
Ba a 


on application to 
THE SECRETARY. 


roblems he}; 


EXAMINATIONS, LOCAL AND HIGHER. 


The NEXT RKXAMINATION in PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN, VIOLIN, SINGING, ELOCUTION, THE. 
ORY of MUSIC, &c., will be held in London and 
over 400 Local Centres in DECEMBER, when Certificates 
will be granted to all successful candidates. The last 
day of Entry is Wednesday, November 15. 

_The Higher Examinations for the Diplomas of Asso- 
ciate (A. eer Licentiate (L.L.C.M.), the Teachers’ 
Dip ioma (L.C.M.), and Fellowship (F.L.C.M.) take place 
in DECEMBER and JULY. 

NEW LOCAL CENTRES may be formed; application 
for particulars should be made to the Secretary. 

SCHOOL CENTRE examinations may also be arranged. 
Details in the special School Syllabus. 

SYLLABUS, with Annual Report and Forms of 
Entry, may be had of the SECRETARY. 


In the Educational Department students are received 
and thoroughly trained under the best Professors at 
moderate fees. The College is open 10 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. 

A COURSE of TRAINING in Pianoforte and Singing 


for Teachers is held at the College. 
A SHORT SERIES of Lessons in special Subjects may 
be had at Vacation and other times, 


T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 


te TORA 
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E So Eg ora 


HE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL BXAMINATIONS IN MUBIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and November 
at all Centres. I: Practical Subjects in March-April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November- r also. En- 
tries for the November-December Examinations close 

Wednesday, October 18th, 1911. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (8yllabus B), 
Held throughout the British Isles t times a vear, 
viz., October-November, March-April, and June-July. 
Entries for the October-November Examinations close 
Wednesday, October 11th, 1911. 

Specimen Theory Papers set in past years (Local Centre 
or ool) can be obtained on application. Price 3d. 
per set, per year, post free. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or R.C.M. for two or three years, 

Syllabuses A and B, for 1911 or 1912, eutry forms, and 
any further information will be sent post free on appli- 


cation to— 
JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Associa, London.” 


U VERSIT OF ST. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are strongly 
recommended as suitable for those who are or intend to 
be teachers. ; 

Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Bi ham, 
Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, Cardiff, Croydon, Devon- 

ort, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Inverness, Leeds, 
ive e, 


l, London, Manchester, Newcastle-on- 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, 8t. Andrews, Sheffield 
ghee pees ane several orner ene = ee 

nformation regarding the Examinations may be o 
tained from the SrcreTaRy I.1.A. Scheme, The 
Yuiversity. St. Andrews. 


ed 


MEDIOAL SOHOOLS. 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
ST. [Eck VOLOMENS HOSPITAL AND COL- 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE. | 


ROYAL DENTAL HOSPITAL. 
(For particulars of the above, see following pages.) 


TRAINING OOLLEGES, &c. 


CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE. 

MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
CHERWELL HALL. 

KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

dae Sree HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 


ST. GEORGE’S TRAINING COLLEGE. 
(For particulars of the above, see following pages.) 


OTHER COLLEGES, &c. 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 

UNIVERSITE DE RENNES. 

KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

HARTLEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 

ST. GEORG E'S CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. 
CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 

NORTHAMPTON POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES. 
BURLINGTON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE. 


(For particulars of the above, see following pages.) 


BRAZENOSE, STAMFORD. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principals; 
Miss KELLETT and Miss A. M. KELLETT, L.L.A. 


"DRAINING DEPARTMENT in which 


students are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Diploma and National Froebel Union Examinations 
under highly qualified Mistresses. Moderate fees. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES. 


B.A., M.A., LL.B., 
B.Sc., B.Sc. (Eng.), B.Sc. (Econ.), 
B.D., B.Mus. 


FREE GUIDE 


To Matriculation, and FREE QUIDES to 
the Higher Examinations of London 
University, post free from the SECRETARY, 
C.,Burlington House, Cambridge. 
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HARTLEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


Principal: S. W. BicHARDSON, D.Sc., M.A. 
SESSION 1911-1912. 
Next Session commences SEPTEMBER 27th, 1911. 


OURSES OF INSTRUCTION are 


arranged to meet the requirements of Students 


pre ing for the Degrees of the London University, 
or Scholarships at the Universities of Oxford and Canı- 


bridge, for the Medical, Engineering, and Teaching 


Professions, and for the Civil Service. 


SUBJECTs. PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS. 
Professor: W. F. Masom, M.A. 
Classics and J Lecturers: T. Crawford, M.A.; 
English _... Miss E. R. Aubrey, M.A.; 
| W.S. Mackie, M.A. 
History .. Professor : Vacant. 
French and f Professor: P. Studer, M.A. 
German _... | Assistant: Miss Hamilton. 

Pure and Ap- (Professor: E. L. Watkin, M.A. 
plied Mathe-4 Lecturers: F. Phillips, B.Sc. ; 
matics... .., \ W. D. Evans, B.A. 

: Professor: The Principal. 

Ph ana Lecturers: E. H. Dixon, B.Sc. ; 
Engineering n one B.Sc. ; 

sages Professor: D. R. Boyd, D.Sc. 

Chemistry ...) Lecturer: E.R. Marle, B.Sc. 

Big ey and f Professor: F. Cavers, D Se. 
Geology...) Lecturer: A. Eastwood, B.Sc. 

Civil and — Professor: J. Eustice, B.Sc. 
Mechanical + Lecturers: R. Baldwin - Wiseman, 
Engineering M.Sc.; A. H. Burnand. 

Education, Professor : Vacant. 
Philosophy, J Lecturers: J. J. Maxwell, M.A.; 
and Econo- Miss Amy Fage, B.A. : 
mics z Miss Agnes T. Tucker, B.A. 

Instructress in Art... Miss E. I. Conway, A.R.C.A. 

Su 


pervisor of Women . 
Students... } Miss E. R. Aubrey, M.A. 
Instructor in Music... G. Leake, Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O. 
Supervisor of Private 

Study C, Ovale } R. E. Lockwood. 


Particulars of the Scholarships and Exhibitions open 
for Competition and Prospectuses of all Departments of 
the College may be obtained on application. 


D. KIDDLE, Registrar. 


HARTLEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


Principal: 8. W. RICHARDSON, D.8c., M.A. 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 
BEVOIS MOUNT HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


HE Hall, which stands in large 


grounds, provides residential accommodation for 
Women Students taking Courses at Hartley University 


College. 
FEES. 
Board and Residence for Session, about 36 weeks, 


£32. 108. 
College Fees, £15 to £24 per Session. 
Next Session commences SEPTEMBER 27th, 1911. 


Prospectuses of the Hall of Residence and of all 
Departments of the College n'ay be obtained upon appli- 
cation to the REGISTRAR. 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


OUR or more ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for 3 years will 
be offered at an Examination to be held in May, 1912, 
Candidates must have passed the Matriculation 
Examination or an equivalent. Holders of Scholarships 
will be required to enter into residence in October, 1912, 
and to read for a Degree in Arts or Science to be 
approved by the Council. 
For Calendar and further particulars as to Scholar- 
ships, apply to the Secretary, Miss S. M. SMEE, Westtield 
College, Finchley Road, N.W. 


T. GEORGES TRAINING 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS IN 
INTERMEDIATE AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
EDINBURGH. 


Thix College provides a year’s Professional Training 
for educated women who intend to Teach. 23 

The Course is supervised by the Edinburgh Provincial 
Committee for the Training of Teachers and is recog- 
nized by the Scotch Education Department and by the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 

Prospectus and further particulars from the PRINCI- 
PAL, 5 Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COL- 


. LEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS In HIGH, 
SECONDARY, axyp PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


_ Principal: Miss ALICE Woops, 
Girton College, Moral Sciences Tripos, 


Students admitted in January and September to pre- 
pare for the London and Cambridge Teachers’ Diplomas 
and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel 
Union. FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (from £10 to £30) 
offered to Candidates with a degree or its equivalent, in 
September, 1911. 


WINKWORTH HALL OF RESIDENCE, 
BRONDESBURY. 


Warden: Mrs. H. M. FELKIN. 
For Students attending the Maria Grey College. 


Some Bursaries and Loan Fund for Students with 


egrees. 

The Hall is situated on high ground, close to the 
Coll and within one minute's walk of the Brondes- 
bury k Station on the North London Railway. 

For particulars apply to the WARDEN or the PRIN- 
CIPAL at the College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, 
London, N.W. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Recognized by the Board of Education as a Training 
College for Secondary Teachers. 
Principal: Miss M. H. Woop, M.A., Litt.D. 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional 
training for Secondary teachers. 
Preparation for the London and the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diploma. Ample opportunity for practice 


in teaching science, lan es, mathematics, and other 
subjects. Fees £75 and . Admissions in January and 
sa Shae i 

or particulars of admission, scholarships, bursaries, 


and loan fund apply—The PRINCIPAL, Tratning College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


ENMARK HILL PHYSICAL 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 


(2) EDUCATIONAL SECTION 
for English and Swedish Gymnastics and Sports. 


(6) REMEDIAL SECTION 
for Massage and Remedial Swedish Movements. 


Principal: Miss E. SPELMAN STANGER, M.B.C.P.E. 
and §.T.M., Sunray Avenue, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


BERDARE HALL, CARDIFF.— 


RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


Principal: Miss KATE HURLBATT. 


Fees £42. 10s., £37. 10s., and £32 per annum. College 
tuition fees £12 per annum. Scholarships of £25 and 
£20 awarded on the result of Scholarship Examination 
of University College, Cardiff, held annually in the 
Spring. Students prepare for the B.A. and B.Sc. 
D of the University of Wales, and a Medical 
School and Department for Secondary, Elementary, 
and Kindergarten Training are attached to the College. 
Students with ized academic qualifications can 
enter in October or January. for one year’s Secondary 
Training Course. Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 


BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
Principal: G. ARMITAGE-SMITH, M.A., D.Lit. 


The College provides Day AND EVENING COURSES 
for DEGREES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, LAWS AND ECONOMICS 
under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

SUBJECTS: Classics, English, French, German, Logic, 
History, Geography, Economics, Mathematics, Chem- 
istry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Geology. 

Post-graduate and Research Work in well-equipped 
Laboratories. 

Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Recognized by the Board of Education, by the 
Oxford University. Delegace _for Secondary Training, 
and by the Cambridge Syndicate. 


Principal — Miss CATHERINE I. Dopp, M.A. 
(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford and London 
Teacher’s Diploma and the Cambridge Teacher’s 
Certificate. 

FEES ... . for the Course from £66. 

Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with 
a degree on entry. There isa Loan Fund. 


NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


Prospectuses and full particulars of any of the fol- 
lowing will be forwarded on application :— 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
INCLUDING AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE, 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. DENTAL SURGERY, 
PuBLic HEALTH. 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 
CIVIL, MRCHANICAL, ELECTRICAL, 
CAR ENGINEERING. 


SECONDARY TRAINING DEPART- 
MENT. 


MOTOR 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGES (Men and 
Women). 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES. 
EVENING CLASSES. 


ATHLETICS. 


The University Athletic Ground is twelve acres 
in extent, and provision is made for Cricket, 
Football, Bowis, Hockey, and Tennis; in 
the last two cases for women as well as for 
men Students. 


The SESSION in the FACULTIES OF ARTS. 
SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE will commence on 
MONDAY, Ocober 2nd; in the FACULTY OF 


ENGINEERING on FRIDAY, September 15th. 
JAMES RAFTER, Registrar. 


PRIFYSCOL CYMRU. UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 


HE TWENTY-SECOND MATRI- 
CULATION EXAMINATION will commence on 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th, 1911. Particulars may 
be obtained from the REGISTRAR, University Registry, 
Cathays Park, Cardiff, from whom forms of entry can be 
obtained. Application for entry forms must be made 
not later than Monday, August 7th, 1911. 


UNIVERSITE DE RENNES (France). 


FRENOH OOURSE for FOREIGNERS 
OF BOTH SEXES. 


WINTER TERM: From 15 Nov. to 15 Feb. 
SUMMER TERM: From 1 March to 8 June. 
DIPLOMAS. 

Diplômes de Langue et Littérature Françaises; Doctorat. 


Reduction of 50 % on railway fares from Dieppe or 
Calais to Rennes. Apply for Prospectus to 
Prof. FEUILLERAT, Faculté des Lettres, Rennes. 


ENGINEERING AND TECHNICAL OPTICS. 


ORTHAMPTON POLYTECHNIC 


INSTITUTE, 
CLERKENWELL, LONDON, E.C. 


ENGINEERING DAY COURSES IN MECHAN- 
ICAL, ELECTRICAL, and HOROLOGICAL EN- 
GINEERING, and in ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY. 


Full Courses in the Theory and Practice of the 
above will commence on Monday, 2nd October, 1911. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS on Wednesday and 
Thursday, 27th and 28th September, at which FIVE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered. The 
Courses for Mechanical and Electrical Engineeri 
include periods spent in commercial workshops an 
extend over four years, and they also pre or the 
Degree of B.Sc. in Engineering at the University of 
London. Fees for either of these Courses, £15 and 
£11 per annum. 


DAY COURSES IN TECHNICAL OPTICS. 


Full and Partial Day Courses, Practical and Theo- 
retical, in Technical Optics will also commence on the 
date given above. These Courses deal with all branches 
of Optical Science and Practice, and are well adapted 
for those seeking a career in this department of Applied 
Science. 

The Laboratories, Workshops, and Lecture Rooms of 
the Institute are fully equipped for the most advanced 
teaching in the subjects dealt with. ars 

Full particulars can be obtained on application at the 
Office of the Institute, or to 


R. MULLINEUX WALMSLEY, D.Sc., Principal. 


Now READY. 
Crown 8vo. 5s 


ODERN EUROPE: 


HISTORY. 
By Joux Lorp, LL.D. 

New Edition, with Additional Chapters, bringing the 
Work to the Commencement of the nt Century: 
also COPIOUS QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, 

London: 


A ScHoou 


; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HaMILTON,.KENT, & Co., Ltd. 
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NORMAL 


FREE GUIDES. 


These Guides are supplied gratis to all who 
mention this paper and state they intend sitting 
for examination. 


Free Guides. 


PAGES 
Oxford & Camb. Local 3 


L.C.P. a ae .. 98 
Matriculation (London) 92 
Matriculation (Wales as 


Preliminary Cert. 
Certificate “ae 
Testimonials from hundreds 


of successful pupils sent on 
application. 


NORMAL CORR. COLLEGE, 


47 MELFORD Roap, East DULWICH, 8.E., and 
110 AVONDALE SQUARE, Lonpoy, 8.E. 


LAUSANNE. 


AXGLO-SWISS INSTITUTE. 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR SONS OF 
GENTLEMEN. 


Best in Switzerland. Limited number. Special in- 
dividual attention given to each boy. English system. 
Home life. 


French spoken throughout. 


References: H. W. Faire, Esq., 168 West Hill, Putney 
Heath, London; H.B.M. Consul, A. Galland, Esq., 
Lausanne ; R. Courtneidge, Esq., Shaftesbury Theatre, 
London; &c. &c. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 


NORTH WALES, BANGOR. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


The Post of WARDEN of the Women Students and 
of the University Hall of Residence will shortly be 
filled. Particulars may be obtained on application to 
the REGISTRAR. 

June 28th, 1911. 


ENIOR MATHEMATICAL 


MASTER aa: in September next, at Kin 
Edward VII School, Sheffield. Essentials: successfu 
experience as a Schoolmaster; graduate of Oxford or 
Cambridge, with First Class Honours in Mathematics. 
Salary offered £220 to £250 (according to qualifications), 
non-resident, rising to £300. Apply to the HEAD 
MASTER, King Edward VII School, Sheffield. 


S INSTITUTION, SCHOOL, or for 
Private Enjoyment. — High position, facing 
village green, and beautifully open at rear, near station, 
only eight miles from London. Anglican, Catholic, and 
other churches, und golf course close by. Commodious 
residence, with four fine reception rooms, billiard room, 
13 bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, &c. Con- 
servatory and hothouses; stabling; beautiful old 
gardens and meadow; further residential accommo- 
dation if desired. TO BE LET, Rent very low. Apply 
— Messrs. KEMSLEY, Estate Agent, 17 Finsbury Circus, 
E.C. (Folio W. 1032.) 


Tenth Edition, 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 


HE ILLUSTRATED PUBLIC 


SCHOOL SPEAKER AND READER, based on 
Grammatical Analysis, comprising a choice Selection of 
peces for Reading and Recitation, annotated for 

kpression, Emphasis, and Pauses, and illustrated by 
Diagrams and 


igures exhibiting to the eye the appro- 
priate gestures and positions; i 


which is added a 
selection of Greek, Latin, French, and German Extracts, 
suitable for ‘‘ Speech Days’’ at Public Schools. 


Lowpon: Lonemans & Co., PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 


THE 


CENTRAL 
TUTORIAL 
CLASSES. 


(22nd YBAR.) 


MORNING, AFTERNOON, and EVENING 
CLASSES and CORRESPONDENCE and 
PRIVATE TUITION for :— 


1. MATRICULATION. 


2. INTERMEDIATE and FINAL B.A. 
and B.Sc. 


3. PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY 


(2nd Class College of Preceptors). 


4. A.C.P. and L.C.P. DIPLOMA 
EXAMS. 
by University Graduates in Honours. 


Also Private and Correspondence Tuition 
in separate subjects for Matriculation and 
Degree Examinations. 


Over 2,000 Successes in 20 years. 


Prospectus and all particulars can be obtained 
by applying to the Principal— 
Mr. ALEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.), F.I.C., F.C.8., 
Vernon House, 
Sicilian Avenue, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C., 
who can be interviewed daily from 10 a.m. to 


5 p.m. Evening interviews by appointment 
only. 


TUITION BY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


For MATRICULATION, B.A, A.C.P., and 
other Examinatione: and for independent 


Study. 
SUBJEOTS. 
Latin. Arithmetic, Mechanics, Botany. 
Greek. Algebra, English Physics. 
French. hora: History. Logic. 
German. Higher Math. Chemistry. Psychology. 
Economics. Book-keeping. 


THE STAFF consists of Graduates of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, London, Dublin, and Royal Universities, Prize- 
men, &c. 

Intending Students should write fully to the Principal— 


Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. (Lond. & Oxon.), 
BURLINGTON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Birkbeck Bank Chambers, London, W.C- 


exer eae ee seq nee ST E A eee y EE EE E E eT GA OE TE ONE TTY 
CORRESPONDENCE TUITION, 
Classes or Private Lessons in all Subjects for all 
Examinations, &c., at moderate fees. Special tuition 
for MEDICAL Prelims. and DipLoma Exams. Many 
recent successes.— F, J. BORLAND, B.A., L.C.P. (Science 
and Math. Prizeman), Victoria Tutorial College, 
28 Buckingham Palace Road, 8,W.; and Stalheim, 
Brunswick Road, Sutton, Surrey. 
Rchoola visited and: Examinations conducted 


( ORRESPONDENCE TUITION 


OFFERED IN 
FRENCH AND SPANISH. 


Moderate terme. 


Address— 
Miss E. Furspon, 2 Barnfield Crescent, Exeter. 


PARTNER required in high-class old 


established Boarding School for Girls in fashion- 
able South Coast town. Instruction of pupils and some 
capital essential, or would amalgamate. Beautiful 
premises and grounds. Full particulars to direct 
4op'icants, CONFIDENTIAL, c.o. Street’s, 30 Cornhill, 


| 
elegrams 
enoy 
Schools 
MATRO 
ys’ 
larg 


Messrs. 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 


Gducafional Agents, ae 


158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Directors: 


S. A. TRUMAN. F. E. KNIGHTLEY. 
JAMES HEARD, B.A. 
(Trinity College, Cambridge) 


— “TUTORBSS, LONDON.” 


T 
Telephone—No. 1136 Oity. 
This Ag is undor distinguished patronage, 


including that of the Princtpals of 
many of our leading Schools. 


A.—EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT. 


(i) ASSISTANT MASTERS & TUTORS. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro- 
duce University and other qualified ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN MASTE and TUTORS to 

and Private Families. 


(ii) ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro- 
duce University, Trained, and other qualified 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LADY TEACHRBS 
to Girls’ and Boys’ Schools. 


(iii) LADY MATRONS AND HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 


MESSRS, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro- 
duce well qualified and e i 
NS, HOUSHKEEPERS, 
MISTRESSES to Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 


No is made to and no 
of kin de ade Cs Causilates anions cee 
gag ent be secured this Agency, when 
terms are most reasonable. 


B.—SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


A separate Department, under the direct 
management of one of the Principals, is devoted 
entirely to the negotiations connected with 
the Transfer of Schools and Introduction of 
Partners. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, being 
in close and constant communication with the 
Principals of nearly all the chief Girls’ and 
Boys’ Schools in the United Kingdom, to many 
of whom they have had the privilege of acting 
as Agents, and having on their books always a 

e number of thoroughly genuine Schools 
for Sale and Partnerships to negotiate, as well 
as the names and requirements of numerous 
would-be purchasers, can offer unusual facilities 
for satisfactorily negotiating the TRANSFER of 
SCHOOLS, and arranging PARTNERSHIPS. 


No charge is made to Purchasers. 


All communications and inquiries are treated 
in the strictest confidence. 


C.—PUPILS’ DEPARTMENT. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY have 
a carefully organized Department for the 
introduction of Pupils to Schools and other 
Educational Establishments. No charge is 
made for registration. 


negotiations entrusted to MESSRS. TRUMAN & 

ICHTLEY receive prompt and oareful attention, 
every effort being made to save olients as muoh 
time and trouble as possible. 


Full particulars will be forwurded.on application. 
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MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


A SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON. 


The Hospital and Medical School are fully 
equipped for teaching the entire curriculum, 
including instruction in Maternity Wards which 
have recently been added to the Hospital. 


HOSPITAL APPOINTMENTS. 

In addition to Clerkships and Dresserships, 
Sixteen Resident Appointments are annually 
open to all General Students. Also Medical, 
Surgical, and Obatetric Registrars are appointed 
annually. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 

Scholarships and Prizes to the value of over 
£1000 are awarded annually. 

Full particulars may be obtained on appli- 
cation to 


H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Dean of the Medical School, 
Middlesex Hospital, London, W. 


Lectures and Classes will be resumed on October 2nd. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


HARING CROSS HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION, 1911-12, will be opened on 
Monday, October 2nd, by the Annual Distribution of 
Prizes to the Students, in the Out-Patients’ Hall st the 
Hospital, at 3 p.m. 


The School undertakes to give a complete Education in 
all Departments. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS 
for all Preliminary and Intermediate Subjects. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded to the 
value of £430. 


Unusual opportunity for obtaining RESIDENT 
APPOINTMENTS. 


For all information respecting Scholarships, and for 
the School Prospectus, apply to the Dean, 


WILLIAM HUNTER, M.D., F.R.C.S, 
62 Chandos Street, W.C. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW'’S HOSPITAL 
and COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The MEDICAL SCHOOL isa fully recognized School 
of the University in the Departments of (1) PRELIMI- 
NARY SCLENCES; (2) INTERMEDIATE MEDICAL 
PODES and (3) ADVANCED MEDICAL SUB- 

In the DEPARTMENT of PRELIMINARY SCI- 
ENCES full and complete courses of instruction in 
BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, and PHYSICS are given 
throughout the year by lecturers recognized and ap- 
proved by the University. 

NEW LABORATORIES have recently been con- 
structed for Chemistry, Public Health, and Physics. 
Also a new block of laboratories for every branch of 
PATHOLOGY. 

WINTER SESSION begins Oct. 2, 1911. 


For a Handbook, giving full information, apply to the 
DEAN, 8t. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


Now RgaDy. 
Sixty-second Edition. Price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE TO KNOW- 
LEDGE. 
By A LADY. 
The Original and Authorized Edition brought down to 
the present time. 
London: 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & Co., Ltd. 


LONDON HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL COLLECE AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


YHE WINTER SESSION 


OPENS on OCTOBER 3rd. 

The HOSPITAL is the largest in England, and, being 
situated in the East End of London, the advantages to 
be gained by students are exceptional. 

e MEDICAL COLLEGE and DENTAL SCHOOL 
are e nipped to meet all modern requirements. 

AP NTMENTS. — 137 Appointments are made 
annually in the Hospital from men newly qualified. 

SCHÓLARSHIPS and PRIZES. — Thirty-seven 
Tump and Prizes are awarded annually. Seven 
Entrance Scholarships, amounting to over £450, will be 
offered in September. 

Flourishing Clubs Union, Athletic Ground, Students’ 


Hostel, &c. 
For prospectus and particulars apply to the Dean, 
WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B.. D.Sc., F.R C.8., who will 


be glad to make arrangements for anyone wishing to see 
the College and Hospital. 
Mile End, E. 


HE ROYAL DENTAL HOSPITAL 
OF LONDON, 
LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


The WINTER SESSION, 1911, opens Monday, 
October 2nd. 


The new Hospital was opened in 1901. The School is 
thoroughly equipped for teaching purposes, including 
a TEACHING MUSEUM and a LIBRARY; CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, METALLURGICAL, and HisTOLoGicaL 
LABORATORIES; Departments for BACTERIOLOGY and 
RADIOGRAPHY. The CuInic of the Hospital is UN- 
RIVALLED, the work being carried on in rooms excep- 
tionally spacious and well fitted 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES, 


The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP in Dental Mechanics 
of £25. Open only to Pupils of Private Practitioners. 

The SAUNDERS SCHOLARSHIP of £20. 

The STORER-BENNETT SCHOLARSHIP of £50. 

The ALFRED WOODHOUSE SCHOLARSHIP of £35. 

The ROBERT WOODHOUSE SCHOLARSHIP of £10. 

SIXTEEN CLass PRIZES. f ; 

FivE HovsE SURGEONS appointed every six months. 


DENTAL MECHANICS. 


The Laboratories occupy an entire floor of the building 
and are well fitted. Pupils can JOIN AT ANY TIME for 
the two years’ training in Dental Mechanics speci- 
fied in the Curriculum, or PUPILS OP PRIVATE PRACTI- 
TIONERS FOR A SHORTER PERIOD. The Pupils attend 
the Courses of Chemistry and Physics in the School, 
Special Lectures being given on those subjects bearing 
on Dental Surgery. 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Open only to those joining for the two years’ Mechanical 
and subsequent two years’ Hospital training. 
AN ENTRANCESCHOLARSHIP of £50 Se : 
AN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £25 } Chemistry, Physics. 
A SCHOLARSHIP of £25. Awarded after two years’ 
mechanical training. Metallurgy and Dental Mechanics. 
Examinations will be held September 21st and 22nd. 
For further particulars, apply 
THE DEAN. 


OYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 


OF EDINBURGH, ROYAL COL- | arranged 


LEGE OF SURGEONS OF EDINBURGH, 
& ROYAL FACULTY OF PHYSICIANS 


& SURGEONS OF GLASGOW. 

Copies of lations for the aps Qualification of 
this Board (L.R.C.P.E., L.R.C.S.E., and L.R.F.P. & 
S.G.), containing dates of Professional Examinations for 
year 1911-1912 Curriculum, &c., may be had on applica 
tion to JaMES ROBERTSON, Solicitor, 54 Geo uare 
Edinburgh, Inspector and Treasurer for Edinburgh ; or 
from ALEXANDER DuncAN, B.A., LL.D., Faculty Hall, 
242 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, Inspector and Treasurer 
for Glasgow. 


BOOKS | 


SEOCOND-HAND at HALF PRIOES! 


Thousands of new and second-hand Books. New at 25% 
Discount. Catalogues free: state wants. Books bought. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 135 Oharing Oross Road London, W.C, 


for all Examinations 
and on all Subjects. 


New Edition. 18mo, price 9d, 
HE ELEMENTS OF BOOK- 
KEEPING, by SINGLE and DovusLz Entry, 


‘with Practical Explanations and Exercises on the most 
‘useful Forms for 


usiness. By A. K. IsBisTER, M.A. 
LONDON : LONGMANS & CO., PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCY. 


(ESTABLISHED OVER 60 YEARS.) 


Proprietors :— 


Messrs. GRIFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL & SMITH. 


Offices :—34 Bedford Street, Strand; and 
22 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address :—" 8Scholasque, London.” 
Telephone :—7021 Gerrard. x 


Scholastic. 


Head Masters and Principals of Public and 
Private Schools desirous of engaging qualified and 
well recommended English or Foreign Resident, Non- 
resident, or Visiting Assistant Masters, can have eligible 
Candidates introduced to them (free of charge 
stating their requirements to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, 
SMITH, POWELL & SMITH. 


A List of September Vacancies will be 
forwarded on application to Graduates and other 
well qualified Assistant Masters seeking appoint- 
ments for next term. 

Schools Transferred and Valued. Partner- 
ships arranged. Wo charge unless sale 
effected. List of Boys’ and of Girls’ Schools 
and School Partnerships for Sale, sent Gratis 
to intending Purchasers, TO WHOM NO 
COMMISSION IS CHARGED. 


Assistant Mistresses. 

Head Mistresses and Principals of Public 
and Private Schools requiring Bnglish or 
Foreign Assistant Mistresses can, on appli- 
cation to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, SMITH, 
POWSZBLL & SMITH. have suitable Candidates 
placed in immediate communication with 
them free of charge. 

A List of September Vacancies will be 
forwarded to English and Foreign Assistant 
Mistresses and other Teachers on applica- 
tion. Liberal Salaries. 


JOINT ACENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 


74 GOWER STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 

(Under the management of a Committee appointed b 
the Teachers’ Guild, College of Precen rs, Head 
Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant 
Mistresses,and Welsh County Schools Association.) 


THIS Agency has been established for 


the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 


No Registration Fees are charged to members of the 
above Associations, and their Commissions are reduced. 


Hours for Interviews: 
ll a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m.; 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 


When possible, special appointments should be 
` Registrar, Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


Fourteenth Edition. 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 


ENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Books 

I to III. By A. K. Isprster, M.A. 

With Notes, OON ot all the Words in the Ten. 

and a Series of eading Lessons for Beginners. 
Designed as a First Greek Reading Book in Schools. 


Loxpon: Lonemans & Co., PaTRRNOSTER Row, B.C. 


GE OF PRECEPTORS. 
(Bloomsbury Square, W.C.) 


THE CALENDAR FOR I9II-12 


to be obtained from Mr. F. Hopeson, 89 Farri 
Street, E.C. Price, free by I a 
To Members of the College ls. 6d. 
To Non-Members 2s. 6d. 
The Calendar contains, ın addition to the Lists of 
Members, and of Schools sending in candidates to the 


Certificate Examinations, the Regulati i 
the Examinations, &c., and the a ia 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 


set at the Certificate, Lower Forms, Professional Pre- 
liminary, and Diploma Examinations held in 1910, 
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UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Chancellor: The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 

Rector: The Right Hon. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P., LL.D. 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor: Sir WILLIAM TURNER, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D. D.Sc., M.B., &c. 
Secretary of Senatus: Professor Sir LUDOVIC J. GRANT, Bart., B.A., LL.D. 


Aug. 1, 1911.] 


The Winter Session begins about the beginning of October and closes about the middle of March; the Summer Session, except in Law, extends from about 
the middle of April to the end of June. 

The University embraces Six Faculties, viz.: Arts, Scionce, Divinity, Law, Medicine and Surgery, and Music, in all of which full instruction 
is given and Degrees are conferred. There are many different avenues to the Arte Degrees, the graduation subjects embracing English, History, Modern Languages, 
Science, Ancient Languages, Philosophy, Mathematics, &c. The wide scope of the Arts Curriculum permits of the Combination of Arts, Science, Medical or Special Studies : 
and it has been shown by successes of Edinburgh students in the Civil Service Examinations that it is possible to combine study for Degrees in Art, Science, or Law with 
preparation for this and other Special Examinations. In addition to the Ordinary and Honours Degrees in Arts, the Higher Degrees of D.Litt., D.Phil., and D.Sc. 
are conferred. Education in Military Subjects is given in connexion with the scheme of allotment of Army Commissions to Graduates of the University. Degrees 
in Science (B.Sc. and D.Sc.) may be taken in Pure Science, Engineering, and in Public Health, and the Degree of B.Sc. in Agriculture and 
Forestry. There are fully equipped Science Laboratories, and other necessary appliances, in all these Departments. The curriculum in Divinity affords a 
thorough training in Theological subjects, and in Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac. The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.) is conferred. The Law Faculty, besides 
furnishing the professional equipment necessary for those intending to practise in Scotland, contains Chairs in Jurisprudence and Public Internationa] Law, Constitu- 
tional Law and Constitutional History, Roman Law, and Political Economy, as also Lectureships in other important branches of Law, and is thus adapted for students 
preparing for the Civil Service Examinations, and for legal, political, and administrative appointments generally. The Degrees of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) and Bachelor 
of Law (B.L.) are conferred. The Faculty of Medicine has a full curriculum in Medicine and Surgery, and is equipped with very extensive Laboratories and all 
other necessary appliances for Practical Teaching. Ample facilities are afforded for Clinical Instruction at the Royal Infirmary, Maternity Hospital, Royal Hospital 
for Sick Children, Hospital for Infectious Diseases, and Royal Asylum for the Insane. Four Degrees in Medicine and Surgery are conferred by the University, viz. : 
Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of Surgery (Ch.M.), and these Degrees qualify for practice throughout 
His Majesty’s dominions, and for admission to the Naval, Military, and other Public Medical Services in the United Kingdom. A Diploma in Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene (D.T.M. & H.) is conferred on Graduates in Medicine of the University, and a University Certificate in Tropical Diseases is also 
conferred on qualified Medica] Practitioners who have attended Courses in the University on practical Bacteriology and Tropical Diseases. A Diploma in Psychlatry 
(Dipl. Psych.) is also conferred by the University. In Musée there is a full course of study for graduation, and the Degrees of Mus.B. and Mus.D. are conferred. 


The University Staff consists of 41 Professors, 66 Lecturers, and over 50 Assistants and Demonstrators. The annual amount available for Fellowships, Scholarships, 
Bursaries, Prizes, &c., is about £18,870, Facilities are afforded for research in scientific and other subjects. 


Women may attend the Classes in Arts, Science, Divinity, Law, and Music, and they are admitted to graduation in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine, and Music, the 
training for Degrees in Medicine being afforded by well equipped extra-academical Schools. 

Information regarding Matriculation, the Curricula of Study for Degrees, &c., the Examinations for Fellowships, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained from the DEANS 
OF THE FACULTIES, or from the CLERK OF SENATUS; and full details are given in the University Calendar, published by JaMEs THIN, 55 South Bridge, Edinburgh— 
price 3s. 4d. by post. The Preliminary and Degree Examination papers in each of the Faculties are also published by Mr. JAMES THIN, viz.—Arts and Science Preliminary 
papers and Bursary papers, ls. ; Medical Preliminary papers, 6d. Degree papers: Arts, 1s. ; Science, 9d.; Divinity, Law, Medicine, and Music, 6d. each. 


July, 1911, 


By order of the Senatus, 


L. J. GRANT, Secretary of Senatus. 


CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLECE, 
FINSBURY, 


(LEONARD STREET, City Roan.) 


A College for the scientific training of students 
who are preparing to become Electrical or 
Mechanical Engineers, or Chemists; and for 
Engineering Pupils who desire to supplement 
their practical training by a two years’ course 
of instruction in the principles of Engineering 
Science. The instruction is mainly given in the 
various laboratories, most of which have been 
recently re-equipped. 

The College does not prepare students to pass 
external examinations. A Certificate of pro- 
ficiency is awarded by the Institute to students 
who complete a satisfactory course of Instruction. 
The subjects of the Entrance Examination are 
Mathematicsand English; but the Matriculation 
of any British University is accepted instead. 

The courses in Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering cover a period of two years, and 
those in Chemistry three years. There are 
arrangements also for three-year courses in 
Enginecring, for those who desire. Fees, £20 
per annum. Professors :— 


SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, 
D.Sc., F.R.S., Princi- 
pal of the College. 


Mechanical Engineer- (E. G. Coker, M.A., 
ingand Mathematics | D.Sc., M.Inst.M.E. 


i RAPHAEL MELDOLA, 
E ee D.8c., F.R.S., F.1.C. 


CITY AND CUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE, 
GRESHAM COLLECE, BASINCHALL STREET, E.C. 


Electrical Engineering 
and Physics 


Chemistry 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


KN GS COLLEGE. — FACULTY 
OF ENGINEERING. 


Complete COURSES OF STUDY, extending over 
either three or four aoan are arran in CIVIL, 
MECHANICAL, and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
for the Engineering Degrees of the University of London, 
and for the Diploma and Certificate of the College. 

he Four Years’ Course provides, in addition to the 
ene Training, opportunity for Practical Training 
in t‘ Tor s.” 


MEMBERS OF THE ENGINEERING STAFF. 


Prof. D. 8. CAPPER, M.A., M.Inst.C.E., Dean. 
Prof. H. M. WayNFORTH, A.M. Inst.C. E., Sub-dean, 


ENGINEERING. 
DAVID SING CAPPER, M.A., M.Inst.C.E., M.1I.M.E., 
Professor. 
HARRY Morrow WAYNPFORTH, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I.M. E., Assistant Professor. 
OLIVER STURDY SINNATT, M.8c¢c., Senior Demon- 
strator. 
RALPH WOLFENDEN, M.Sc. 
HERS EEE GEORGE TAYLOR, } Demonstrators. 
WALTER HERBERT WEBB, Lecturer in Geometrical 
Drawing. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
ERNEST WILs0N, M.I.E.E., Professor. 
FREDERICK STEELE ROBERTSON, 


RoBERT ELLIS Suawcroas, | f Demonstrators. 
A.M. Inst.C.E. ... aes oes 
Huen WHITMORE FRANKS, Assistant Demon- 


strator. 
METALLURGY.—A. K. HUNTINGTON, Professor. 


For full information apply to the Drawn or the 
SECRETARY, King’s College, Strand. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
KING'S COLLEGE. 


CLASSES FOR THE LONDON UNIVERSITY 
MATRICULATION AND PROFESSIONAL PRE- 
LIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 

Individual Tuition in all subjecta required for the 
Examinations, Fee for Half-yearly Course, £3. 3s. 
Students may join at any time at proportional fees. 
wher to the SECRETARY, King’s College, Strand, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Kite COLLEGE. 


COMPLETE COURSES OF STUDY are arranged 
in the following Faculties for De s in the University 
of London. Students may also join for any of the sub- 


jecte without taking the complete Course, Facilities 


or Research are given :— 
FACULTY OF ARTS, including Secondary Teachers’ 
aE Course, Day Training College, and Oriental 
tudies. 


Division of Architecture. 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE. — (a) Natural cience 
Division, (b) Medical Science Division, (e) Bacterio- 
OR Department, (d) Public Health Department. 

ACULTY OF ENGINEERING.—Civil, Mechani- 
cal, and Electrical Engineering. 


ING’S COLLEGE. 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 
A School of the University of London. 


COURSES FOR DEGREES IN THEOLOGY, OKR 
FOR THE ASSOCIATESHIP OF THE COL- 
LEGE. DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 


For full information and Prospectuses apply to the 
DEAN OF THE FACULTY; or to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, Strand. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
KING'S COLLEGE. 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Theory, Practice, and History of Education: 
J. W. ADAMSON, B.A., Professor of Education (Head of 
the Department), 
Psychology: 
W. Brown, M.A., Lecturer. 

The Course, which includes practical work in Secondary 
Schools, extends over one academical year, beginning in 
October or Jan It is suitable for those who are 
preparing to take the Teachers’ Diploma of the Univer- 
sity of London. 

he fee is £20 for the year, if paid in advance, or 
8 guineas per term (three terms in the year). 

WO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each for one year, 
tenable from October 1, 1911, are offered to suitable can- 
didates (men) who are graduates of a British University. 

Application should be made to Prof. ADAMSON, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patrons—THE ARCHBISHOP OF OANTERBORY ; 


President—THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
OChairman—THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
Secretary—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


[FOUNDED 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
Vioe-President—THE LORD HARRIS. 
Deputy-Chairman—SIR PAGET BOWMAN, Barr. 


Actuary and Manager—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.I.A. 


This Society, which has completed EIGHTY-ONE YEARS of successful development, grants Life Assurances 
on highly favourable terms to 


The CLERGY, their LAY RELATIVES and CONNECTIONS. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Funds, £4,559,951. 


LOW PREMIUMS. 
LARGE BONUSES. 


Notwithstanding the lowness of the 
Premiums charged, the BONUSBS are 
on an BXOBPTIONALLY HIGH SOALE. 


BONUS YEAR, 1911. 


All With-Profit Assurances in force on ist June 
wili share in the Distribution. 


Prospectus, and Leaflets descriptive of special classes of Assurance, will 
be sent on application. 


Assurances without profits, at low rates of premium, may be effected 
by on person irrespective of any special qualification by relationship 
to the Clergy. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA AND TITLE 
(ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY). 


PREPARATION BY l CORRESPONDENCE. 


ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 


(Founded 1876). 
Experienced Tutors, holding high University Distinctions. 
During last 30 years 
84 PHR CHNT. OF ALL STUDENTS SUCCHSSFUL. 
Tutors work in direct communication with Students. 
INCLUSIVE FEES :—Pass Course, £2. 2s.; Honours Course, £3. 3s. 

Fees payable by instalments. 

Complete Outlines of Study, Test Papers and Model Answers (which become 
he property of the Students), 


Write for Prospectus—DIRECTOR, Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


SWITZERLAND. 
Villa Thamina, La Tour. 
Near Montreux, on Lake of Geneva. 


Mme BarRipon, widow of French 
Clergyman, receives Girl Pupils. 
Bright home life. French only spoken. 
Excellent Professors, Central heating. 
Summer and Winter Sports. Prospectus 
with references and views. Inclusive 
terms £18 for 3 months, Mme Baridon 
will go to London soon. 


£7. 17s. 6d. SWISS TOURS. 


16 DAYS. NO EXTRAS. 


EXTENSIONS to LUCERNE, LUGANO, GRINDELWALD, 
CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, &c. 
For full particulars, apply—THE Secretary, Free Church Touring 
Guild, 3 and 4 Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Bonuses Divided, 24,256,464. 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR £1,000, WITH PROFITS. 


P ae t Age 60 
ayable a © 
or earlier Death. 


NotTs.—Under the Reduced Premium 8 
fifths only of these Premiums need be paid, 
to be repaid out of Bonus. 


No Agents are employed and no Oommission is paid for the 
introduction of business, and thus large sums are saved for the 
benefit of Members 

Assurances can ‘be effected 
with the Office, 2 & 3 THB SANO 


aeon explained in Prospectus) 
the other one-fifth remaining a Keam 


by direct communication 
ARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC (instituted 1872) 


Chairman of Board: SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 
Director of Studies: G. E. BAMBRIDGE, P.T.C.L., F.R.A. M. 
Director of Examinations : C. W. PEARCE, Mocs. D. 

Students ts may enter at any time, and are received for a single subject or the 
course, Day and a i instruction, also by e ee in Theoretical 
subjects. Thirty Open Scholarships tenable at the Col entitling holders to 
free tuition. Prospectus on application— 

SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary, 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 


Recently Published in Six Parts. 


THE LEADER ARITHMETIC. 


By GEORGE MERCHANT. 


Part 1. The Simple Rules to Short Division .. G64pp. Priese 3d 
Part 2. Long Division and the Money Rules 64 pp. Price 3d 
Part 3. Weights and Measures, Practice, Bills of Parcels, Rule 

of Three by the Unitary Method 64 pp. Price 3d 
Part 4 Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, Proportion 64 pp. Price 3d 
Part 5. The Commercial Rules 56 pp. Price 3d 
Part 6. Higher Rules and 500 Miscellaneous Examples 56 pp. Price 3d 


‘“‘ The explanations are simple and clear, and exemplified in adequate variety bs 
worked examples. The exercises are very numerous and carefully graduated. 
laborious and serviceable compilation.” —The Educational Times. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., and all Booksellers. 


FOR SECONDHAND BOOKS DEALING WITH 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(whether English or Foreign) 

APPLY TO 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., 


BOOKSELLERS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Catalogues of all Branches of Study are issued, and 
will be sent gratis on application. 
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The Educational Times. 


EEP E 


SLowLY but very surely the Board of Education is tighten- 
ing its grip on education other than ele- 


B Another | mentary throughout the country. On the 
ureaucratic : 
dvance. morning of July 10 Messrs. Wyman & Sons 


had on sale a pamphlet in reddish-brown 
covers, which could not but be regarded as well worth its 
modest price of one penny, if it were for nothing else but the 
formidable title : “ Statement of the Grants available from the 
Board of Education in aid of Technological and Professional 
Work in Universities in England and Wales.” 

In the Prefatory Memorandum to the pennyworth—how 
well we are getting used to these Prefatory Memorandums! 
—we got the marrow of the whole advance. ‘‘ The Board 
have also recently become responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the Exchequer grants in aid of Universities 
and University Colleges in England and Wales hitherto 
administered by the Treasury, and have appointed a 
standing Advisory Committee to advise them in the allo- 
cation of these grants. A single department is thus made 
responsible for the allocation of the Exchequer grants to 
which this statement applies and of the grants hitherto 
administered by the Treasury.” The result stated in the 
pamphlet will be that some administrative complications 
will be avoided. There will] be certain other results. These 
are not mentioned in the pamphlet. 

Some University men are beginning to speak of Lehrfrei- 
heit and to scent danger. But, in the meantime, everything 
looks fair and satisfactory. That Advisory Committee ia, 
after all, only advisory, and the Board of Education has 
proved how exceedingly innocuous such a Committee can be 
made to be. But there is something particularly formidable 
in a Committee that determines how grants are to go. To 
be sure, the thing is fair and aboveboard. It is a matter 
of bargaining: so much money to the one side and so much 
power to the other. By and by the Board of Education’s 
conscience will get troublesome. It will view with concern 
the enormous amounts of public money that are being pain- 
fully paid away without any guarantee that they are well 
spent. That Advisory Committee will begin to wonder 
whether it is really competent to recommend on the alloca- 


tion of grants with the scanty material at its disposal 
on which to form a judgment. A committee needs eyes. 
“ Eyes ” in official language means Inspectors. . 

There are those who will say that all this is hypothesis, 
and alarmist hypothesis at that. The Board of Education 
is an administrative body so far as University work is con- 
cerned, and will have no desire to undertake work that 1s 
manifestly out of its sphere. To this it may be replied that 
we are informed that at the present time there are certain 
University teachers whose work is examined by the In- 
spectors of the London County Council. These are Uni- 
versity men and women who give lectures to teachers under 
the London County Council. The payment of these lecturers 
comes directly from the L.C.C.; so it seems to the official 
intelligence self-evident that the classes must be visited by 
the Inspectors and reported upon by them. 

A further hint of how things are likely to develop may be 
had from the second part of the present pamphlet. The 
Board of Education has taken the present opportunity, when 
changes were being made at any rate, to improve the condi- 
tions under which students entering University institutions 
with the intention of becoming teachers in elementary schools 
may take a degree and undergo the necessary course of pro- 
fessional training. These students are, as a rule, to have 
three years more or less uninterrupted work at their degree 
subjects, and to devote the fourth year exclusively to their 
professional work. The examination in this professional 
work was formerly conducted entirely by the Board of Edu- 
cation. It is now to be handed over to the University. This 
looks like a generous extension rather than a curtailment of 
University freedom. But note what follows. “ Arrange- 
ments should be made by which one or more of the Board's 
officers may act as assessors on the Examining Board. The 
proposed papers of questions, with the syllabuses on which 
the examination is based, should be submitted for the ap- 
proval of the Board through the Board’s assessor, who will 
attend any meeting of examiners by which the pass list of 
the students - in - training is set, but will not himself set 
questions or mark answers. . . . the assessor should have 
access to all records of such students’ work, and should have 
the right to call for their worked papers in this and other 
examinations, and to refer them to the Board. The Board 
reserve the right to confirm or to veto any proposed passes.” 

A néw and a sinister character this. Assessor. There 
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is no place quite ready for him in the University system. 
It is of the essence of the University that it should be an 
autonomous body of students and teachers, and it is an 
infringement of its rights and privileges to introduce this 
Board of Education potentate, who will have the right not 
only to dictate who shall and who shall not pass the Uni- 
versity’s examination, but what shall and what shall not be 
taught in certain of the University classrooms. The Board 
tells us that it cannot entrust the certification of the teachers 
of the country to the University. How, then, can it entrust 
the much more important matter of the training of them ? 
With the usual official bias, the Board lays stress on what- 
ever can be put into pigeon-holes and lends itself to calcula- 
tion of averages. What really matters is how the young 
teachers are to be trained, and this is work for people who 
have learnt first to teach and then to train others how to 
teach, and not for an “officer of the Board,” however ex- 
cellent an official he may be. An assessor at a University 
Board, to give advice and information and keep the Board 
in touch with what is going on in the training of teachers, 
may do capital work. But an assessor with such powers as 
are described in the reddish-brown pennyworth is a very 
dangerous person, and one who should be recognized for 
what he really is—an external authority within the Uni- 
versity system. 

Another interference with the freedom of the University 
is the regulation that runs, “ Students must not be prepared 
for, or allowed to enter for, any examination in secular 
subjects in their last year other than tbat referred to above ” 
(that is, the certificate examination to be conducted by the 
University under the direction of the Assessor). What 
seems to be meant by this regulation is that none of the 
Board of Education students will be allowed to take up in 
their fourth year the courses that are at present arranged 
in all the newer Universities for a diploma in education. 
This is the course and the examination arranged by the 
University as the most suitable for graduate teachers, 
and it will be remembered that the new students in their 
fourth year will be graduates. Instead of this examination 
the students are to be required to take one drawn up “ with 
special reference to the requirements of persons intending to 
become teachers in elementary schools.” This would be a 
reasonable restriction if the Board insisted upon the students 
thus trained becoming teachers in elementary schools. It 
does not do this, for it expressly stipulates that such students 
may teach in any “approved school,” under which term is 
included “any secondary school in respect of which grants 
are paid by the Board out of moneys provided by Parlia- 
ment.” Either the Board should rescind this definition of ap- 
proved school, or recognize that at least a certain proportion 
of those trained at the University as teachers will take up 
work in secondary schools. For such students the Diploma 
course is admirably suited. What the Board must do is to 
make up its mind and be consistent. What the Universities 
must do is to remember that they are Universities and there- 
fore free, that they are capable of doing the work they pro- 
fess to do, and that their freedom is not to be bought by 
public money, which, after all, is to be spent in public 
work. The Universities are public as well as the Board of 
Education. 


NOTES. 


Sır Partie Macyous asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
“whether demonstrators and assistant lecturers in Uni- 
versities and University Colleges, who, in consideration 
of the educational advantages they secure by acting as 
assistants to distinguished professors, are content to accept 
salaries of less than £160 per year, will be compelled to 
insure under the compulsory schemes of the National In- 
surance Bill, and whether the Universities and Colleges, as 
employers, will be obliged, on behalf of such persons, to 
contribute to the Insurance Fund.” Mr. Lloyd George 
replied that the answer to both parts of the question was in 
the afirmative. The same principle will apply to secondary 
schools in respect of teachers whose salaries are not more 
than £160 a year. Elementary teachers are excepted from 
the compulsory clauses of the Bill. With regard to them, 
Mr. Lloyd George said, on introducing the Bill: “ I hope to 
be able, with the assistance of my right honourable friend 
the President of the Board of Education, to largely 
strengthen their present position. I think their position 
is very inadequate, and, compared with the provision made 
in other countries, I think a very paltry allowance is made 
for their superannuation. I think the Irish case is a very 
bad case. . . .” So far as concerns University and secondary 
teachers with salaries not over £160, there will arise the 
question how the employer is to be prevented from trans- 
ferring his contribution to the back of the employé. It is 
no very onerous charge, to be sure; but every little counts 
where the margin is limited or non-existent. 


Tae Holiday Course for foreigners arranged by the 
London University Board for the Extension of University 
Teaching has proved a greater success this year than in any 
of the preceding eight years of its existence. The number 
of applications has largely exceeded the limit of 256; and, 
no doubt, measures will be concerted for an extension of the 
limit in future years. Seventeen different nationalities were 
represented, as against fifteen last year. As the principal said 
in his forcible inaugural address, there is enormous value in 
bringing together from so many countries persons animated 
by a common interest and enthusiasm: nothing could more 
effectively contribute to break down the barriers of language 
and of prejudice. In fact, there is but little barrier in 
matters of study: intellect is international. But the racial 
and social traditions are very different, and it takes much 
intercourse to reach a common denominator. It is extremely 
satisfactory that the opportunity of friendly association in 
common interests should have been so fully utilized. A 
handsome word of recognition is due to the exertions of 
Prof. Rippmann, who has done so much to secure such a 


| gratifying success. 


Wuat reforms in education are best adapted to the pro- 
gress of the nation in King George’s reign? This poser was 
set to Sir John Gorst, who was Vice-President of Council 
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on Education for seven years (1895-1902); and his answer 
is published in T. P.’s Magazine for July. In the first place, 
“ Ministers and officials of the Board of Education must 
learn that the needs of young children’s bodies are more 
urgent than those of their minds. Half-starved scholars 
cannot assimilate even such ‘education ’ as the Board pro- 
vides: they must be fed before they are taught.” And 
they must be medically inspected, and, if necessary, cured. 
Secondly, “the curriculum of elementary schools must be 
radically reformed.” It must be different for the town 
child and for the country child ; the “ book school” must be 
turned inio a “ work school”; the scholar shall no longer 
be crammed, but shall develop his own mind ; “ the pedantic 
rules of grammar, the geography of distant lands, and the 
history of remote ages ` shall no longer be learned by rote, 
but the children shall “ dig and sow, chisel and hammer, 
cook and wash,” and so forth. And, thirdly, “the exploita- 
tion for sweated wages of immature boy and girl labour 
must be stopped. Children must have time to learn and 
grow. The school age must be raised, and compulsory con- 
tinuation schools established — technical for the many, 
literary for the few of capacity.” And the higher educa- 
tional institutions must be accessible to all aspirants. ‘ Qui 
vivra verra.” But how comes it to pass that the Board of 
Education turns out such educational Radicals P 


Mr. C. W. Bowerman, the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of Ruskin College, is justly proud of the success 
of the College students in the examination for the Oxford 
Diploma in economics and political science. ‘‘ The total 
number of successful students from Ruskin College was 
exactly equal to that of the successful students from the 
Wniversity, and the number of distinctions obtained by 
Ruskin College was twice as large.” Yes; but this is not 
the complete explanation of the statistics. However, the 
results are good enough to found an appeal for further funds 
to extend the buildings and efficiency of the college: “Now 
that the quality of the work done under existing conditions 
has been demonstrated, we confidently ask that the means 
for doing still better work shall not be withheld.” We hope 
the required means will promptly be forthcoming ; but 
surely there could never have been any question about the 
quality of the work. Intellectual ability, fortunately, is not 
the heritage of well-to-do people only. The demonstration 
has been before the world for centuries, in every country, 
and notably in the Universities of Scotland and on the 
Continent. And happily, in these countries, the social 
cleavage and political accident have not had the miserable 
effect of separating the poorer men into special colleges. 


Mr. Epwarp Rosins, the Secretary of the University of 
Pennsylvania, must be considered a man of rather special 
educational perspicacity ; otherwise it is not easy to under- 
stand why some of his views on American University educa- 
tion should have been wafted by cable to some of our 
newpaper offices. “The difference between American and 


English University education,” he is reported to have said, 
“is as radical as that between the civilization of the two 
nations.” Well, who would ever have expected that the 
University education of a country would be other than a 
reflection of its civilization? However, American civiliza- 
tion being “still entirely practical and utilitarian,” the 
consequence is that in America “ the University is a sort of 
special manufactory where men must be trained for special 
commercial functions.” ‘In plain words, the average man 
who attends the University in America has his living to 
earn the moment he is out, and he must be fitted for a job.” 
Happily, however, ‘‘ now there is a noticeable reaction from 
this entirely utilitarian ideal,” and the claims of mere 
culture are beginning to be recognized. Actually, “it is 
the general opinion now that an engineer or financier needs 
a general as well as a special education.” Here, then, is 
a discovery from Pennsylvania, by cable. And there is 
another: “ In several branches of the University—law, the 
natural sciences, music, and the teachers’ courses ’’—and 
why not in other subjects ?—“ we have tried co-education, 
and we have found that it has raised the standard of work 
in those departments.” Not indeed that the women are the 
better scholars, “ but they are more in earnest and work 
harder.” It is the example that tells. 


THe crusade against the circulation of pernicious litera- 
ture, to which we drew attention the other month, has been 
reinforced by a “ Manifesto on Public Morals ” issued by the 
National Council of Public Morals, whose head-quarters are 
at Holborn Hall, W.C. The signatories, among whom are 
many men and women of eminence in very diverse walks of 
life, express “ alarm at the low and degrading views of racial 
instinct which are becoming widely circulated at the present 
time, not only because they offend against the highest ideals 
of morality and religion, but also because they therefore 
imperil our very life as a nation.” They recognize that the 
circulation of pernicious literature “‘ for which no defence can 
be offered ” “ has to-day reached an extent and developed a 
subtle suggestiveness without parallel in the past.” They 
think “ the situation is further aggravated by the fact that 
our systems of education too frequently ignore the sacred and 
responsible functions which confront the young on reaching 
maturity ""—a point of educational practice that involves 
considerations requiring calm and careful deliberation. They 
also courageously call for a practical national policy to pro- 
tect society against the results of inefficient control of “ the 
incurably defective-minded.” Thns it is “by raising the 
ideals of marriage, by education for parenthood, and by in- 
tervening to prevent degeneracy,” with the incidental sup- 
pression of pernicious literature, that they aspire to “ cope 
with the demoralization which is sapping the foundations of 
national well-being.” The movement ought to lead to very 
valuable results. To this end it must be controlled by the 
head, as well as impelled by the heart. The interests of 
morality, religion, and social welfare will be most effectively 
served by a strictly scientific procedure—a hard saying to 
many ardent and elevated minds, but for all that a necessary 
caution. 
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SUMMARY OF THE MONTH. 


THE regulations for the training of teachers for the year 
beginning August 1 have just been issued (July 20). The 
chief alteration is one that has already been announced : it 1s 
to the effect that teachers in training wishing to take a Univer- 
sity degree must go through a four years’ course, three for the 
degree work and one for the professional training. There are 
several alterations in the curricula of the colleges, and a new 
regulation will provide that in future a man proposed as the 
principal of a training college who does not hold a degree in 
honours of a British University will not, save in exceptional 
circumstances, be recognized for the purpose. The concordat 
arranged between the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Board 
of Education a few years ago regarding the conscience clause in 
denominational colleges is continued. 


THE Board of Education have issued a statement of grants 
available from the Board in aid of technological and professional 
work in Universities in England and Wales. In a prefatory 
memorandum, the Permanent Secretary to the Board, Sir Robert 
Morant, points out that the statement only applies to Univer- 
sities and colleges forming constituent parts of Universities in 
England and Wales. The day (but not the evening) work of 
these institutions, with all their post-graduate work, both even- 
ing and day, is thus removed from the purview of the Board's 
regulations for technical schools, &c. The Board have also 
recently become responsible for the administration of the Ex- 
chequer grants in aid of Universities and University colleges in 
England and Wales, hitherto administered by the Treasury. 
The conditions under which a department for the training of 
teachers for elementary schools may be recognized for a four 
years’ course are set forth in an appendix. This carries out 
a promise made some time ago by Mr. Runciman to give greater 
opportunities for elementary teachers to take a University 
degree. 
Morant says that the opportunity has been taken to improve 
the conditions under which students entering University insti- 
tutions with the intention of becoming teachers in elementary 
schools may take a degree and undergo the necessary course of 
professional training. Provision is made in the present state- 
ment for a course of study extending over four years instead 
of the maximum of three years hitherto allowed. The first three 
years of the course will be devoted wholly or mainly to study 
in preparation for a degree; the fourth year will be devoted 
wholly to professional work. The Board desire, Sir Robert 
Morant says, to leave the utmost freedom to the Universities 
in all matters affecting the courses for degrees. They must, 
however, in view of the responsibility they are required to take 
for the certificates of elementary-school teachers, continue to 
“ supervise in some detail ” the course and examinations in the 
professional, as distinct from the academic, subjects. 


THE Board of Education (Circular 775) have come to the 
conclusion that such stimulus and control as may be properly 
applied to the teaching of art by a central authority can best be 
exercised through the medium of visits of inspection, and that 
the duty of applying such examination tests as are suitable to 
the more elementary students should be undertaken by teachers 
of the schools themselves rather than by external examiners. 
They intend, therefore, in the near future to terminate the 
elementary examinations now conducted by them, as well as the 
minute subdivision of art studies for examination purposes, and 
to substitute examinations of a more comprehensive character 
adapted to the needs of students who have reached a fairly ad- 
vanced level in their studies, and who may reasonably desire to 
have their individual progress tested in some such way as is 
open to students of other subjects by means of the various ex- 
ternal examinations conducted by Universities and other bodies. 
‘A new scheme of examinations, of which details will subse- 
quently be announced, will be brought into force in 1913. It 
18 proposed to invite some teachers in schools of art to assist 
in the conduct of these examinations. 

Similarly, the existing series of tests for Art Class Teacher’s 
and Art Master’s Certificates will be brought to an end in 1912, 


Commenting on this new development Sir Robert 


and new regulations will be issued for the award in 1913 and 
subsequently of qualifying certificates for teachers of art, upon 
conditions which will secure, in addition to high artistic attain- 
ments, the advantages of a general education and of a suitable 
course of professional training at some institution recognized 
by the Board for the purpose. 

The merits and defects of the National Competition have been 
the subject of much discussion in recent years, and the Board 
are satisfied that it may be capable of becoming more useful 
than at present for the purpose of affording an opportunity to 
the public of seeing the best work of which the most advanced 
students of schools of art are capable. They propose, therefore, 
to invite some experienced head masters of schools of art and 
others to consult with them as to the lines upon which a 
reformed competition can best be established. 

It is also hoped at an early date to effect some readjustment of 
the various scholarships and exhibitions for students of art 
which are now awarded or aided by the Board, so as to secure 
liberal opportunities of obtaining advanced instruction in art 
to intending teachers and other students throughout the coun- 
try. In this connexion, the Board give notice that the award 
of Local Free Studentships will be made for the last time in 
1911, for tenure during 1911-12, and that the award of Local 
Scholarships in Art and the aid given to Local Exhibitions in 
Art may not be continued, or may be continued under new con- 
ditions, after 1911, as may be necessary for the purposes of the 
readjustment contemplated. 

The Board have begun to appoint a Standing Committee of 
Advice for Education in Art, upon which their officers will have 
the assistance of eminent. artists. 


WITHIN the field of the University Tutorial Classes for Work- 
ing People there are now over seventy classes containing some 
2,000 adult working-class students throughout the country. 
Under the London Joint Committee (which is made up of equal 
University and Labour representation) sixteen tutorial classes 
were held last session in or near London, and it is proposed in 
the ensuing session, beginning about October, to start seven 
additional classes—four in the metropolitan area and three in 
Greater London. 


THE many phases of activity of the Workers’ Educational 
Association in the Leeds and North-Eastern District (says the 
Yorkshire Daily Post) will find ample illustration in the annual 
report of that organization which will be produced at the annual 
meeting in Manchester in the autumn. The University tutorial 
classes form the outstanding feature of the work in the district. 
Numbering thirty-five, they constitute half the total of the 
classes in the country. Next in importance to tutorial classes 
come the development of special work among women and the 
increased co-operation between the association and working 
men’s clubs. The reports of the branches in the district will 
reveal the varied ways in which they endeavour to carry out 
the aims of the Association. One branch has initiat:::1 a public 
agitation for the establishment of a school clinic by the Local 
Education Authority ; some branches are reaching out to help 
the villages; and Chorley is establishing what it is hoped will 
become a workers’ college. The financial support given to the 
work in the district is described as being utterly inadequate. 
The Association has now in all parts of the country eighty-six 
branches. The movement has spread to the colonies, and emi- 
nent educationists from Japan, France, Germany, Norway, and 
America are in communication with the head office. 


“IN a certain ‘private adventure school’ case which, not so 
long ago, was before the public, much capital (says Secondary 
Education) was made out of the fact that the general surround- 
ings of the school were not exactly ideal. To be precise, the 
school was in a poor and squalid neighbourhood and in close 
proximity to a factory. It was stated that the noise of the 
machinery in the factory could be heard in the school, and the 
implication was that the condition of things formed a powerful 
piece of evidence as to the general inefficiency of the school. 
Now, what about this? A new public secondary school, which 
has cost for buildings not much under £15,000, has been erected 
in close proximity to public slaughter houses. The approach 
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to the school is along a narrow way passing the slaughter 
houses. We are assured that odours from the slaughter houses 
penetrate into the classrooms and that the groans of animals 
being slaughtered, or awaiting that fate, can be distinctly heard 
by masters and boys at work. Verily, it requires public Edu- 
cation Authorities to do things as they should be done!” 


Tar: A.M.A. for July says: 


‘‘The larger and more general conception of the unification of the 

teaching profession’’ has at last official recognition and support. The 
Order in Council will not establish a Register, it will establish a 
Teachers’ Council, and the establishment of this Council will be the 
first step towards the acquisition by the teacher of a legalized pro- 
fessional status. While we are deeply grateful to the President and 
Secretary of the Board of Education for the opportunity they afford us 
of showing that we are capable of becoming, to some extent, a self- 
governing profession, we must not misapprehend the official position 
towards the Council. If the Council can establish, and can maintain, a 
Register ; if it can get over the difficulty of classification, and arrange 
for ‘‘some grouping of names by qualifications’’—if, in short, it can 
prove itself of use to the Board of Education, as well as to the teachers 
of the public, then it may receive official recognition,” and prosper 
under official sanctions. 
Quoting from Sir Robert Morant’s “ Report on Three Informal 
Conferences concerning the proposed Teachers’ Registration 
Council and the proposed Teachers’ Register ” (No. VI, Further 
Papers, &c.) the passage: “at any rate I made it clear that, 
in trying to help forward the establishment of an effective 
Teachers’ Council which should (perhaps amongst other things) 
establish and maintain a professional Register of Teachers, the 
Board must not be regarded as in any way committing itself... 
to any particular view or attitude in this respect,” our contem- 
porary proceeds : 


` These are significant words; but this non-committal attitude of the 
Board of Education must not be justified by results. The Council-to-be 
must not be wrecked by dissensions within itself; some form of working 
agreement must be arrived at; our consolidation must not be brought 
about by pressure from without ; the men elected to this Council must 
be far-seeing statesmen, able to lift their heads above the narrow grooves 
of sectional jealousies ; they must realize that they represent first their 
profession and after that their Association. 
_ But this is not the time for gloomy forebodings ; the Council is to be 
xo constituted that its absolute failure seems but a remote contingency. 
Yet should it fail, why then, alas! it would be the end of all things as 
far as the independence of the teacher is concerned. Some power greater 
than ourselves would have to assume control of our scattered forves, for 
the public is beginning to discover the need for harmony and combination 
in the world of education, and if it is once realized that we cannot 
regulate our own affairs, our house will be put in order for us. 


IN connexion with a Rural Schools’ Exhibition, one of the 
features of the Royal Agricultural Society’s Show at Norwich, 
the County Councils Association arranged a conference on rural 
education (July 1). After a paper by Mr. Cloudesley Brereton 
on “ Education in relation to Agriculture,” Sir George White, 
M.P., gave an address, in which he referred to the further edu- 
cation of school children. A leaving age of even fifteen years, 
he said, may be of little real value unless the great object of 
the teacher is to make the child think. ‘ People,” he remarked, 
“see a number of boys working in a manual class, say a carpen- 
ter’s shop, and the first question they ask is, ‘Are you going 
to make them all carpenters?’ They do not see that it is not 
the wood or the tools that are of consequence, but the play of 
intelligent thought that brings them together to produce a cer- 
tain object which has been already formed in the brain. Those 
who assist in production should know something of the pro- 
cesses—such as a knowledge of mechanics, the principles upon 
which an industry depends, and. the nature and property of 
the material they are using ; then the work becomes more in- 
teresting, and the proficiency of the worker a matter of concern 
to himself as well as to his employer, and it is this conviction 
which has produced our technical schools. The time has surely 
come when manual training should be available and free to 
every scholar in our schools, and domestic economy in all its 
branches to every girl.” 


THE prizes and certificates awarded at Uplands School, St. 
Leonards, were distributed by Miss Maynard, the Principal of 
Westfield College (July 15). There was a large gathering of 
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parents and friends of the school. Sir W. Mackworth Young, 
K.C.S.1., who presided, having referred to the loss the Council 
of the Church Education Corporation had sustained by the death 
of Sir Charles A. Elliott, K.C.S.I., said Uplands School con- 
tinued to progress and had done excellent work during the past 
year. The report of the Head Mistress, Miss Grierson, M.A., 
showed that an unusually large number of distinctions had 
been won. In the course of an interesting address Miss May- 
nard drew a vivid and amusing picture of the changes that had 
taken place during the last fifty years in the education of 
women, and urged upon the girls their duty to the school of 
which they were pupils and to the country. There was a 
demonstration of Swedish Drill in the gymnasium, and also 
exhibitions of needlework, cookery, drawing, and science work 
done by the pupils. 


In the Queen’s University, Belfast (July 3), Mr. W. J. M. 
Starkie, M.A., LL.D., Chairman of the Irish Board of Inter- 
mediate Education, delivered the first University Extension 
Lecture given in Ireland. His subject was “The History of 
Irish Primary and Secondary Education in Ireland during the 
past decade.” He said the authorities of the Department of 
Agriculture constantly asserted that technical education must be 
based upon a sound system of primary education, but no 
primary system in the world undertook to fit for admittance 
to a technical school a boy who in industrial centres left school 
at twelve years of age. He suggested to the Department 
that, instead of putting forward the barren formula quoted, 
they should support the demand for a class of schools which 
would continue beyond the elementary stage and in a practical 
direction the education of the cleverest children from the work- 
ing classes, one of the most crying needs of the day. Regard- 
ing secondary education the Intermediate Board had been pre- 
cluded by the Executive and the Treasury from making history 
during the past decade. The Irish secondary school was still 
a maid of all work. Concluding, Dr. Starkie said it was possibly 
the last decade of the existence of the primary and secondary 
Boards of Education. 


Dr. GEORGE JOHNSTONE STONEY, Sc.D., F.R.S., died in his 
seventy-sixth year (July 5). On leaving Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, he became first astronomical assistant at the Parsonstown 
Observatory (Lord Rosse’s). He failed to gain the Fellowship 
at Trinity, but won the second place and the Madden Prize ; 
and was soon appointed Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
Queen’s College, Galway, one of his unsuccessful rivals being 
Tyndall. After five years he became Secretary to the Queen’s 
University, Dublin; and, on the dissolution of the University 
in 1882, he became Superintendent of Civil Service Examina- 
tions in Ireland. “ As long ago as 1861,” says the Times, 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society on the first occa- 
sion that his name was put up. It may be interesting to men- 
tion that it was he who suggested the name of “ electron,” now 
so familiar to scientific men. His investigations in the matter 
of helium were very suggestive, and he came to the conclusion, 
even before Sir William Ramsay’s discoveries, that helium is 
constantly escaping from the earth, a question of considerable 
importance in view of the estimates now attempted of the 
length of geological epochs. Apart from his University dis- 
tinctions and University work, he was a Fellow of the Roval 
Society and served constantly on the Council. Lord Lister, 
when president, appointed him one of the vice-presidents. He 
was a Visitor of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich and of the 
Royal Institution in London. He was honorary secretary to the 
Royal Dublin Society for over twenty years, and at the Shef- 
field meeting of the British Association he was President of 
Section A. He was a foreign member of the Academy of Science © 
at Washington and of the Philosophical Society of America. 
He served on the Committee of the British Association which 
decided on the “C.G.S.” system of units, now universally 
adopted, and on many other committees of the Association. He 
was a member of the Joint Committee on Solar Research of the 
Royal Society and the Royal Astronomical Society, and of 
several international committees for scientific objects. To those 
who knew him personally he was endeared by the simplicity and 
lovableness of his character, by his constant ready -help to 
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younger scientific men, and his desire to assist women in their 
hard ‘struggle to obtain a higher and wider education. Unlike 
some men of science, his sympathies were wide. He had a keen 
interest in music and in general literature, and great power 
both of appreciating and depicting the beauties of nature.” 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


AN inaugural address was given (July 17) to the 250 foreign 
students in the Holiday Course by the Prin- 
cipal (Dr. Miers). The first lecture of the 
course was then given by Prof. Hudson, whose 
subject was “Tennyson.” In the afternoon the students’ 
pronunciation was tested. Next day Prof. Rippmann lectured 
on “ The Sounds of Spoken English”; after which there were 
classes in practical phonetics, reading, and conversation. In 
the evening there was a lantern lecture by Prof. Hudson on 
“The Shakespeare Country.” On July 19 Prof. Rippmann 
opened with a lecture, “Some Notes on Eton College.” Read- 
ing and conversation classes again followed, and in the after- 
noon there was an excursion to Windsor and Eton. On July 20 
Mr. Allen Walker lectured on “ Historic London: London 
before the Conquest,” and there was a visit to St. Lawrence 
Jewry and the Guildhall Museum. On July 21 the lectures were 
on “Cambridge” and “ Practical Phonetics,” followed by the 
usual reading and conversation lessons, and next day was de- 
voted to an excursion to Cambridge. A similar programme was 
followed in the succeeding week. Social functions have added 
variety and interest to the intellectual work. 


London. 


University College. — Prof. Flinders Petrie’s exhibition of 
antiquities from Egypt at University College covers much of the 
work done by the British School of Archeology in Egypt last 
winter, within an area fifty miles south of Cairo. The find in- 
cludes sculptures from the Labyrinth and Memphis, prehistoric 
vases, flints, &c. Exceptionally interesting are the painted por- 
traits of the Roman period from Hawara, shown on their mum- 
mies or in frames separately. The dates of the portraits cannot 
be fixed with certainty, but the experts range them from about 
100 to 250 A.D. The older paintings are usually on canvas, the 
others on cedar panels, some in coloured wax, others in a thin 
medium resembling water-colour. A coating of paraffin wax 
has been applied to them as a preservative. The tallest figure 
is that of an old woman, inscribed “ Demetris. Age 89.” She 
is 5ft. llin. The most interesting, perhaps, is “ Hermione 
Grammatike,” as being the earliest known portrait of a woman 
professor, who probably lectured at Arsinoe. Found with her 
was a man mummy, whose admirable portrait wears a most 
agonized expression. 

The new pavilion and athletic ground of the Women’s Union 
Society of University College was opened (July 1) by Lady 
Durning-Lawrence. Miss Edith Goodyear, B.Sc., President of 
the Society, presided. The new ground occupies about three 
and a half acres, and adjoins the men’s ground at Perivale. 
It has cost £1,900, the larger half of which remains to be raised. 
After the ceremony ladies from the Folk Dance Club gave 
morris dances on the lawn, and there was a tennis tournament. 


King’s College.—A year of steady work, marked by many 
University and college successes, was reported by Dr. Headlam, 
Principal of King’s College, at the Commemoration Day cele- 
bration, when the Hon. R. C. Parsons distributed the prizes 
to the successful students. At the present moment, the college, 
Dr. Headlam said, was marking time, waiting for other people 
to move to enable the wished-for developments to be carried out. 
They were waiting for the Board of Education and the London 
County Council to provide for the Strand School, till when the 
college could not obtain the whole of its premises for Univer- 
sity work. They were also waiting for the fruition of the 
promises of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in the mean- 
time the staff was working out a scheme for the development of 
the buildings. By a recent decision of the Cabinet, the admin- 
istration of all grants to Universities and colleges was to be 
controlled by the Board of Education. From the general point 
of view that was desirable and right, though those who were 
interested in the real development of University work had not 
pressed for the change, and viewed it with suspicion, for they 
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had suffered a great deal from the methods of administration 
of the Board. They had too much red tape and regulations 
and restrictions, which did not advance education in any way. 
They were, however, hoping that a radical change would take 
place, and the new regulations appeared to be a great improve- 
ment on any which had been issued hitherto. They trusted 
that, coming in contact with the big problems of University 
education, the Board would gradually but thoroughly transform 
its methods of administration, for a great system of education 
could not be built up without really good Universities at the 
head, and the only conditions under which such Universities 
could be carried on were freedom and confidence in the ability 
of the teachers. 


THE arrangements for the celebration of the five hundredth 
anniversary of the foundation of St. An- 
drews University are now practically com- 
plete. The proceedings will open on Tuesday, 
September 12, with a reception by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the 
Chancellor of the University, and continue for four days. On 
Thursday, honorary degrees will be conferred, and Lord Rose- 
bery will be installed as Rector and deliver his address. On 
Friday the scene will be changed to Dundee, the University 
College there being a constituent institution of the University. 
The proceedings will close with a dinner and a ball at St. 
Andrews. 


St. Andrews. 


THE EDUCATIONAL LADDER. 


Baxcor, Untversiry CoLLEGE. —Isaac Roberts Scholarships: £50 for 
one year, with prospect of renewal for a second year, Marian Jones, B.Sc. ; 
£50 for one year, William H. Gray. Osborne Morgan Studentships : 
£43. 10s. for one year, with prospect of renewal for a second 
year, Margaret E. Hewitt; £43. 10s, for one year, Llewelyn Woosnam, 
B.A. Dean Edwards Prize, £29. 12s8.; D. Emrys Evans. R.A. Jones Prize, 
£17. 17s. for Mathematics: T. Elwyn Jones. Eyton Williams Scholar- 
ships and Prizes: Exhibitions to Third Year Students, Maude M. Jarvis, 
£15; J. Helen Rowlands, £15; John W. Griffiths, £10; Frank Morris, 
£10; R. Pierce Roberts, £10; Elizabeth J. Thomas, £10 ; Edith E. Williams, 
£10. Second Year students: Mabel Thornley, Exhibition of £10, raised 
to £15; William J. Hughes, £5; Griffith Williams, £5. First Year 
Students: William Arthur Jones and Nora Wynne, Exhibitions of £10, 
raised to £15; Mary G. Jones-Hughes, £10. John Hughes Scholar- 
ships : Robert Jones, £15; T. Elwyn Jones, £15; Walter O. Hughes, 
£10; Rowland J. Pritchard, £10. Awards to Day Training Students 
of the Second Year: Edwin A. Ball, £10; Fred Roberts, £5; Martha 
J. Roberts, £10; Margaret H. Dixon, £5. Award to Agricultural 
Student: G. Dyson, Exhibition of £20, renewed for a third year. 
Jones-Morris Memorial Prize: Leonard W. Evans. Modern Language 
Exhibitions of £10 each to enable the holders to attend vacation courses 
abroad: Ellen A. C. Lioyd-Williams and David R. Swaine. All the 
foregoing awards are for one year. 


BRADFIELD COoLLEGE. — Foundation Scholarships: in Mathematics, 
J. F. Steedman (Mr. A. M. Kilby, Lindisfarne, Blackheath); on 
Modern Side, C. A. Earnshaw (Messrs. Papa and Reece, Doon 
House, Westgate-on-Sea) ; in Classics, H. H. W. Watling (Mr. R. M. 
Hugh Jones, Colet House, Rhyl, and Bradfield College). Major Exhi- 
bition in Classics: N. F. Warlow (Messrs. Campbell and Reece). Minor 
Exhibitions (Army Class): R. P.L. Ranking (Mr. C. C. Lynam, Oxford 
Preparatory School), R. Burnier (Rev. H. J. Graham, Dane Court, 
Parkstone, Dorset), E. J. Pusch (Mr. G. Davison Brown, Cottesmore, 
Brighton), F. G. D. Willson (Mr. L. Norman, Hydneye House, 
Willingdon). 

Bromscrove.—Scholarships: J. W. Walker (Miss Robson, Treden- 
nyke School, Worcester), C. A. Green (Grammar School, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne), H. G. Watson (Mr. Pott, Llanyre Hall), N. C. Hartley (Miss 
Robson), 8. H. C. Leader (Bromsgrove School). House Exhibitions: 
P. D. Burch (Miss Robson), R. de H. Hutchinson (Mr. Pettitt, Holm 
Leigh). 

CAMBRIDGE, GreTon CoiiEcs.—Pfeiffer Fellowship, £120 for two 
years: Miss T. Keith (Historical Tripos, Part I, Class II, 1906; Part II, 
Class II, 1907), who intends to study ‘‘The Convention of the Royal 
Burghs of Scotland.” Cairnes Scholarship, £57: Miss M. D. Gordon 
(Historical Tripos 1899, Class I). A second Cairnes Scholarship, £50: 
Miss A. Shillington (Classical Tripos, Part I, Class I, 1907; Part II, 
Class I, 1908). The Old Students’ Studentship, £42; Miss E. E. Power 
(Historical Tripos, Part I, Class I, 1909; Part II, Class I, 1910). Col- 
lege Studentship, £40: Miss A. B. D. Finney (Mathematical Tripos, 
Part I, Class I, 1909 ; Part II, Wrangler, 1910); Natural Sciences Tripos, 
Part II, Class II, 1911). Fourth Year Higgens Scholarships, £40: Miss 
F. E. Harmer (Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos, Class»I, 1911), 
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and Miss H. Richardson (Classical Tripos, Part I, Class I, 1911). Sir 
Arthur Arnold Scholarship, £30: Miss D. Watson (Classical Tripos, 
Part I, Class II, 1911). Therese Montefiore Memorial Prize, £66: 
divided between Miss A. M. Kinross (Medieval and Modern Languages 
Tripos, Class [, 1911; Moral Sciences Tripos, Part II, Class I, 1911) 
and Miss P. B. Mudie-Cooke (Classical Tripos, Part I, Class I, 1910; 
Part II, Class I, 1911). Agnata Butler Prizes for Classics, £8: divided 
between Miss H. Richardson and Miss E. M. Steuart (both in Class I 
Division 2; Classical Tripos, Part I, 1911); £7, Miss H. V. Stuart 
(Intercollegiate Examination, Class II, 1911). Fanny Metcalfe Memorial 
Prize, £4.18s.: divided between Miss M. K. Brandebourg and Miss Soman 
(Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos, Class I, 1911). Special grant 
of £10: Miss E. B. Harvey, Mathematical Tripos, Part I, Class I, 1909; 
Part II, Wrangler, 1911). 


CAMBRIDGE University.—Craven Studentship: E. M. W. Tillyard, 
B.A., Jesus. Charles Oldham Classical Scholarship: G. G. Morris, 
B.A., Trinity. George Charles Winter Warr Scholarship : G. E. K. 
Braunholtz, B.A., Emmanuel. Raymond Horton-Smith Prize: Philip 
Hamill, M.A., Trinity ; honourable mention, G. H. A. Comyns Berkeley, 
M.A., M.D., Gonville and Caius. Tiarks German Scholarship: Harold 
Cooper, B.A., Scholar of St. John’s. Studentship at the British School 
at Athens, £50: M. M. Hardie, Newnham. Burney Studentship: 
Leonard Whitcombe, B.A., Trinity Hall. Squire Scholarships not 
awarded. 

Corpus Christi.—Scholarships: F. N. Haston, £60; E. Mills, £60; 
S. T. Duly, £60; G. S. M. Ellis, £50; L. M. Milne-Thomson, £50 ; 
N. T. Brooke, £50; S. R. Pullinger, £40; A. R. Wallace, £40. 

Downing. — Foundation Scholarships of £50: H. E. J. Jarvis, for 
Law ; C. W. Tregenza, for Mathematics; F. B. Winfield, T. B. Sayers, 
and H. A. Hyde, for Natural Sciences. Exhibitions, £30 for one year : 
S. V. Brown and R. E. Marshall. 

Emmanuel. — Research Studentships, £150 each: A. L. Hughes, 
B.A., and F. Lavington, B.A. Grants from the Studentship Fund : 
S. Maugham, £25; J. Pinkerton, £40; C. S. Robinson, £25; H. J. 
Swaine, £15; and R. D. Vernon, £15. 

Gonville and Caius.—Foundation Scholarships: H. H. Gardiner, £40 ; 
C. K. James, £60; H. Lang, £50; E. W. Perry, £80; F. W. Stokoe, 
H. V. Berry, D. A. Saunder, T. S. H. Schaefer, and P. D. Sturge, £40 
each. Exhibitions: R. Fruhe-Sutcliffe and P. Stein, £30 each. Lec- 
tureship in French: M. George Roth. Studentships: Physics, A. N. 


Shaw, McGill University, Toronto; Geography, G. M. Dobson, B.A. 
a Boar on the foundation, or re-elected to higher value : 
E. M. Aron, £40; H. V. Parker, £50; J. S. C. Reid, £60. Rustat 


Scholarship : H. B. Salmon, £40. Exhibitions for one year: Founda- 
tion, M. L. W. Laistner, £20; C. P. Miller, C. W. E. Eady, R. S. S. H. 
Stafford, and P. J. Richardson, £30 each. Rustat: J. C. Holmes, 
£30. Gatford Scholarship : C. E. O. Finch, £32 10s. 

Magdalene.—Scholarships: R. H. Mayo, £50; A. K. Kelsey and 
B. Dickins, £40 each. 

Pembroke.—Shoolbred Scholarship of £50: H. R. Uzielli, for Classics. 
Scholarships of £40: P. T. Mansfield, for Mathematics ; J. V. Bates, 
for Natural Sciences; H. Malcolmson, for Mechanical Sciences. Drew 
Scholarship of £40: E. L. Kidd, for Mechanical Sciences. Exhibition 
of £30: J. C. Jewson, for Natural Sciences. Gratuities of £10: C. E. J. 
Gover and H. H. H. Smith. for Hebrew. On the results of the Triposes : 
Beatson Scholarship of £80: C. S. Gunning, for Classics. Scholarships 
of £40: P. H. Allen, for Natural Sciences, and C. H. Ziegler, for Law. 
Scholarships increased to £50: K. B. Bellwood and F. H. Smith, for 
Natural Sciences. Gratuity of £10 to B. C. Roberts, B.A., for efficiency 
in the Old and New Testament Scriptures. Blackburne Daniell Prize: 
R. A. Frazer. 

St. John’s. —Foundation E Mathematics, W. H. Clow, 
H. J. Davis, A. H. G. Gillson, R. J. Lyons; Classics, F. B. J. Adams, 
F. B. Cheetham ; Natural Sciences, A. R. Gregory, F. Kidd; Eco- 
nomics, C. W. Guilleband; Medieval and Modern Languages, W. B. 
Jopson, R. F. Patterson. Exhibitions : Mathematics, A. H. R. Goldie ; 
Classics, S. G. Sears; Natural Sciences, W. N. O. Belgrave, H. Davis, 
A. T. Hedgecock, H. Smith; Modern Languages, A. H. Sleight. 
Hutchinson Studentships for Research in Natural Sciences: C. G. P. 
Laidlaw, for two years, and S. Lees, for one year. Naden Divinity 
Studentship: W. D. Sykes. Hughes Exhibition for Ecclesiastical 
History : . D. Sykes. 

Selwyn.— Exhibitions of £20: Classics: R. J. Attfield and P. Gedge. 
Natural Sciences: F. J. Martin. Theology ; T. J. Wood. 


CHARTERHOUSE.—Scholarships and Exhibitions: O. G. E. McWilliam, 
Scholarship at University College, Oxford ; G. G. Webster, Scholarship 
at Jesus College, Cambridge; H. C. N. Taylor, Scholarship at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge; F. E. P. Barrington, Scholarship at Caius College, 
Cambridge; J. Batley, Exhibition at Trinity Hall, Cambridge; L. S. 
Hogg, Exhibition at Wadham College, Oxford; J. L. Thorman, Exhi- 
bition at Pembroke College, Cambridge ; and G. W. N. Cobbold, hono- 
rary Exhibition at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


Durnam University.—Scholarships at First Public Examination in 
Arts: Ivor S. Bennett (St. Chad’s), £70; Charles Hay (St. Chad’s), £70; 
Mary McLarty (Women’s Hostel), £70; Frederick E. B. Whitfield 
(University College), £70; William Davis (St. Chad’s), £50; Frank P. 
Joyce (Hatfield Hall), £30; James McIntyre (University College), £30 ; 


James Mallory (University College), £30; L. H. Wilkinson (University 
College), £30; Angus A. Macfarlane-Grieve (University College), £20. 
Entrance Scholarship in Arts: Classics, H. E. Martin, £70; J. M. 
Hewing, £10 ; H. E. Stadden, £30; Mathematics, M. L. Brodley, £70; 
F. Taver, £20. Entrance Theological Scholarships: J. M. Halstead, 
£70; W. A. Herbert, £70; L. B. Newall, £30; and H.S. Phillips, £30. 


EpinspurcH UNIverstry.—Vans Dunlop Scholarship in Moral Philo- 
sophy (£100 a year for three years): Donald Ross, M.A. Bruce of 
Grange Hill and Falkland Scholarship in Mathematics (£100 a year 
for three years): Robert Vickers, M.A. Charles MacLaren Scholar- 
ship in Mathematics (£100 a year for three years): A. M. Williams, M.A. 
John Edward Baxter Scholarship in Mathematics (£92 a year for three 
years): A. W. W. Bain, M.A. Kirkpatrick Scholarship in History 
(£59 for one year): J. A. Calder, M A.; proxime accessit H. H. 
Norton, M.A. Lanfine Bursary in History (£35 a year for two years) : 
Margaret J. Adams. Lanfine Bursary in Economics (£35 a year fur two 
years): W. S. Douglas and D. B. McAlpine (equal). George Scott 
Travelling Scholarship (£38 for one year): Catherine C. Robert- 
son, M.A. Neil Arnott Scholarship in Experimental Physics (£35 for 
one year): George Shearer. Donald Fraser Bursary in Natural Philo- 
sophy (£51 for one year): Andrew Nelson. Newton Bursary in Mathe- 
matics (£22 a year for two years): G. P. Smith. 


Lernos Universiry. — University Fellowship: Henry B. Charlton. 
University Scholarships: Sarah E. Chapman and Herbert E. Woodman. 
John Rutson Scholarship: Herbert Heaton. Clothworkers’ Research 
Scholarship: Frederick Maurice Rowe. John Wilfred Carter has been 
recommended to the Trustees for the Gilchrist Studentship in Modern 
Languages. 


LiıverrooL University. — Fellowships: University Fellowship in 
English Language and Philology, Henry Alexander. Charles Beard 
Fellowship in History, Joseph S. S. Dean. Oliver Lodge Fellowship, 
Harold Pealing. Holt Fellowships: Pathology, Richard S. Taylor ; 
Physiology, Tom W. Wadsworth. Johnston Colonial Fellowship, 
Alfred Adams. John W. Garrett International Fellowship, Owen A 
Williams. Alexander Fellowship in Pathology, David M. Alexander. 
Robert Gee Fellowship in Anatomy, John Campbell. — Scholarships : 
University Scholarships—History, Elisabeth F. E. Fischer and George 
A. Birkett ; Mathematics, Richard Twomey ; Chemistry, Albert E. 
Eden; Medicine, Hugh S. Pemberton ; Law (on the results of the 
Honours LL.B. Examination), Alan K. Speeden; Law (at the end of 
the first year of University study), Henry J. Weissenberg ; Engineer- 
ing, Worsley Holttum. Thomas Hornby Scholarship, Frederick J. 
Roberts. Korbach Scholarship, Ellen M. Pool. Meade-King Scholar- 
ship in Economics, Robert Peers. Holt Travelling Scholarship in 
Architecture, Harold C. Mason: Lever Travelling Scholarship in 
Architecture, William E. Davies. Isaac Roberts Scholarships: Biology. 
divided between Maryaret Latarche and Harold G. Jackson; Physical 
Chemistry, Gerald E. K. Branch. Special Scholarship in Chemistry, 
George M. Green. Studentships in Education, Mabel Warner, May F. 
Taylor, and Cecil A. Spencer. St. Helens Education Committee’s 
Entrance Scholarships, £30 a year for three years; Edward Gleave and 
W. R. Thomson, Cowley Schools, St. Helens. 


Lonpon University.—University Studentship in Physiology: Ruth 
Filby Skelton, B.Sc., University College. University Medal at 
M.B., B.S., Examination: Arthur G. H. Lovell, St. Mary’s Hospital. 
Gilchrist Scholarship in Home Science and Economics: Rona Robinson, 
M.8c., Manchester University. 

Bedford College for Women,— Entrance Scholarships: Reid (Arts), Miss 
C. D. Cowell, North London Collegiate School ; Pfeiffer (Science), Miss 
F. E. Jarvis, Mary Datchelor School; Arnott (Science), Miss M. M. 
Partridge, Bedford High School. Scholarships for the Training Depart- 
ment: Miss R. E. Major, B.A. Lond. ; Miss M. G. Devonshire, B.A. 
Lond. ; Miss M. M. Green, M.A. Birmingham ; Miss V. M. Driver, 
B.A. Lond., Miss G. R. Lush, Honours School of Modern History, 
Oxford. 

King’s Colleye.—The Jelf Medals for the best student of the third year 
in the different faculties : Theology, Brother Norman; Arts, D. Bruce- 
Walker; Science, A. J. Philpot; Medical Science, G. D. Sann; En- 
gineering, A. J. Clark. In the Faculty of Arts: Inglis Scholarship in 
English Literature, Horace Goldring; Inglis Scholarship in History, 
J. R. S. Mead; Sambrooke Classical Exhibition, A. S. Carte. In the 
Faculty of Science: Layton Research Scholarship, Florence A. Mocke- 
ridge ; Sambrooke Exhibition, Charles Record. In the Faculty of 
Scienee (Medical): Sambrooke Scholarship, A. E. Gravelle; Second 
Year Scholarship, S. H. Hodges; Rabbeth Scholarship, J. A. W. 
Robinson. In the Faculty of Engineering: Sambrooke Scholarship, 
W. A. G. Bass; Entrance Scholarships, R. W. Goetze, R. ©. Burt, 
and C. H. Stubbings. 

London School of Economies and Political Science.—Shaw Research Stu- 
dentship, 100 guineas a year for two years: Eileen Edna le Poer Power, 
Girton College, Cambridge. Hutchinson Research Studentship, 100 
guineas a year for two yeara: Hugh Dalton, B.A., Cambridge. 

Royal Holloway College.—Scholarships of £60 for three years: M. M. 
Frost, English (Perse High School, Cambridge); P. Gossling, Botany 
(Croydon High School); R. C. Lamburn, Classics (St. Elphin's School, 
Darleydale); and A. Lewell, Mathematics (North London Collegiate 
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School). 
London Collegiate School) ; G. Chambers, Mathematics (Croydon High 
School) ; H. Chandler, English (Brighton and Hove High School); 
P. Comrie, French (Newcastle High School); M. G. Evans, Botany 
(Bath High School); M. A. Hennings, History (Clapham High School) ; 
M. Jepps, Chemistry and Botany (James Allen’s Girls’ School); and 
A. Shillidy, French (Brasenose School, Stamford). Proxime accesserunt 
M. Broughall, Classics (Sydenham High School); and K. Steeds, 
German, with credit for French (East Putney High School). 

University College. — Faculty of Arts.— Andrews Entrance Scholar- 
ships: Classics (£30), D. R. Gwynn, University College, Dublin ; 
Modern Languages and History (£30), Hertha Kohn, Dalston County 
Secondary School. Campbell Clarke Scholarship in English Language 
and History (£120): B. Groom, Stationers’ Company’s School. West 
Entrance Scholarship in English and History (£39): Kathleen Brunt, 
Tottenham County School. Additional: English and History (£30), 
Marjorie N. How, Durham House School. Andrews First Year 
Scholarships: Classics (£30), Doris H. Swinburn; Modern Languages 
(£30), Hilda W. Husbands. Andrews Second Year Scholarship: Lan- 
guages (£15), W. Strang. Bunnell Lewis Prizes for Latin Verse Com- 
position: G. F. Forsey and R. M. Scott. Hollier Greek Scholarship: 
R. M. Scott. Malden Scholarship and Medal (Greek): Doris M. Tyson. 
Hollier Hebrew Scolarship: Solomon Teff. John Oliver Hobbes 
Scholarship in English Literature: Eileen O’Rourke and G. Porteous, 
equal. Morley Medal and Prize for English Literature: Eunice M. 
Turner. Early English Text Society’s Prize for English Language: 
Elsie Chick. L. M. Rothschild Prize for French: M. P. Mayo. ei- 
mann Silver Medal for German: A. J. Sington. Hester Rothschild 
Prize for History: Catherine B. Firth. Ricardo Scholarship in Political 
Economy: Gladys M. Broughton. Joseph Hume Scholarship in Political 
Economy: Elsie Paddison. Lloyd Scholarship in Political Economy : 
H. Cooper. John Stuart Mill Scholarships in Philosophy of Mind and 
Logic: A. Abelson and M. M. Thomson. Slade School of Fine Art, 
Slade Scholarships (£35 a year each for two years) : Ethel K. Cole and 
C. U. Gill; Melvill Nettleship Prize for Figure Composition, G. B. Solomon 
and S. Spencer, equal; Prize for Figure Composition (£25), Elsie 
McNaught; Donaldson Silver Medal in Architecture, E. P. P. Musmann. 

Faculty of Science.—Andrews Entrance Scholarship (£30): C. H. 
Avery, of Southend Technical School. Andrews First Year Scholarship 
in Mathematics and Science (£30): T. A. Ellis. Science Scholarshi 
awarded by his Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851: H. 
Thacher Clarke. University College School Science Research Medal : 
Dr. Bernard Hart. Jessel Studentship in Pure Mathematics: R. G. 
Lunnon. Mayer de Rothschild Scholarship in Pure Mathematics: M. 
Sadek Gohar ; additional Scholarship, H. E. J. Curzon. Ellen Watson 
Memorial Scholarship in Applied Mathematics (£15): A. N. Cousin. 
Carey Foster Research Prize for Physics: W. B. Haines. Physics Re- 
xearch Studentships: £60, B. A. Keen; £40, A. E. Evans. Tuffnell 
Scholarship in Chemistry: V. Lefebure. 

Faculty of Laws. —Quain Law Professor's Prize in International Law, 
£10: M. F. Levey. 

Faculty of Medical Sciences.—Epsom Scholarship: H. L. G. Hughes. 
Bucknill Scholarship (135 guineas) and First Medical Entrance Exhibi- 
tion (55 guineas) : Ww. A. E. Karunaratne and C. J. H. Sharp (divided 
equally). Second Medical Entrance Exhibition (55 guineas): H. A. 
Fawcett : proxime accessit E. A. L. Sansom. Cluff Prize: R. L. Horton. 
Sharpey Scholarship in Physiology : C. Lovatt Evans. Schäfer Prize for 
Physiology : G. C. Mathison. 

Faculty of Engineering.—Chadwick Scholarship and Medal (£100) 
(subject to confirmation by the Chadwick Trustees): L. D. Loomba ; 
proxime accessit (recommended for Silver Medal) W. B. Evans. Jews’ 
Commemoration Scholarship: D. W. Fletcher. Archibald P. Head 
Medal and Prize: R. M. Clark. 

Westfield College.—Scholarships, tenable three years: Grace Stretton 
(Godolphin and Latymer Girls’ School), Drapers’ Scholarship of £50 a 
year; Gwendoline M. Thomson (Notting Hill High School), College 
Scholarship of £50 a year for Classics; Elizabeth M. Eldridge (Brook 
Green Girls’ College), the Amy Sanders Stephens Scholarship of £50 
a year; Gladys M. Hoadley (Croydon High School), Drapers’ Scholar- 
ship of £50 a year; Christobel Fisher (Sydenham High School), Miss 
Dudin Brown’s Scholarship of £50 a year; Annie C. Maybrook (Black- 
heath High School), College Scholarship of £50 a year. 


MaxncneEstER Universiry.—Derby Scholarship: Mary Taylor. Mercer 
Scholarship : David Cardwell. Victoria Scholarship in Classics : Nora 
Simon. Agnew Scholarship: W. H. Kauntze, B.A. Dalton Mathe- 
matical Scholarship : S. Cohen. Hatfield Scholarship : H. Richardson. 
Heginbottom Scholarship: G. E. Condliffe. Trevithick Scholarship : 
no award. Platt Biological Exhibition : Mary Stoddart. 


Marker BosworTu Grammar ScuooL.—Marmaduke Levitt Scholar- 
ship, £40 a year for 3 years: H. M. Garner, awarded on results of 
Cambridge Senior Local Examinations, and tenable at Cambridge. 


Oxrorp Universrry.—Green Moral Philosophy Prize: Arthur R. Lord, 
M.A., Balliol; prozime accessit Robert R. MacIver, B.A., Oriel. Welsh 
Memorial Prize (Human Anatomy): Graham R. Cowie, Commoner of 
University College. Theodore Williams Scholarship in Human Ana- 
tomy: F. B. Chavasse, Balliol (Son of the Bishop of Liverpool). 
J. W. Squire Scholarship: Bertram R. Brasnett, Oxford High School. 


Scholarships of £50 for three years: R. Bax, Classics (North | R. F. Squire Scholarship: Robert E. F. Shaw, Commoner of Keble. 


Johnson Memorial Prize: J. K. Fotheringham, M.A., D.Litt., Fellow 
of Magdalen. EELT 

Brasenose.—Official Fellowship in Law: W. T. S. Sonnenschein, B.A., 
Christ Church. Junior Hulme Scholarship in Natural Science: D. J. 
Walters, Christ’s College, Brecon. 

Christ Church. — Official Studentships: Rev. George K. A. Bell. 
M.A., and Keith G. Feiling, M.A., both Tutors of the House.— History 
Scholarships : Charles G. Brocklebank, Eton College (honorary) ; Edward 
G. Gray-Lillingston, Winchester School. 

Trinity. — Research Fellowship: H. Stuart Jones, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of the College. Mr. Jones gained the Hertford, Ire- 
land, Craven, and Derby Scholarships and a Gaisford Prize, with First 
Classes both in Classical Moderations and the Final Classical School. In 
1903-5 he was Director of the British School at Rome, and is about to 
publish a catalogue of the sculptures in the Capitoline Museum at Rome. 

The Goldsmiths’ Company have awarded the Company’s Exhibitions 
(at Oxford) aa follows: For Classics and Divinity—D. M. H. Beck, 
Exeter College: D. G. Davies, Queen’s College; E. W. S. Packard, 
Pembroke College ; C. B. Simeon, Trinity College ; and H. R. W. Smith, 
Pembroke College. For Mathematics and Divinity—A. C. J. Elworthy, 
Jesus College ; and A. B. Mayne, Balliol College. 

Charles B. Shrewsbury, of Manchester Grammar School, has been 
elected by the Delegates of Non-Collegiate Students to a Bracegirdle 
Exhibition. 

The examiners in the theory, history, and practice of education have 
made the following awards :— 

The following have obtained distinction :—H. C. Cook, B.A., Lincoln ; 
P. A. Landon, B.A., Brasenose; and H. F. Martin, M.A., Glasgow 
University. 

The following have satisfied the examiners:—R. de la Bere, B.A., 
Brasenose ; J. H. Spear, B.A., non-coll.; E. A. Greene, B.Sc., London 
University ; A. Sims, B.A., London University; M. E. Cadell, Girton 
College, Cambridge ; J. H. Gulliver, Somerville College, Oxford ; and 
G. E. Lewis, Girton College, Cambridge. 


St. AnprEws University.—Berry Scholarship in Mental Philosophy, 
£80 for one year: Arthur D. Ritchie, M.A. Bruce Scholarship in 
Mental Philosophy, £50 for two years: D. F. McMath, M.A. 


SHEFFIELD Unrversiry.—Town Trustees Fellowship: Alexander Bell. 
Mechanics’ Institute Scholarship: Edmund J. Gill. Town Trustees 
Scholarships: Joseph R. Clarke and Joseph Woolman, Central Secondary 
School ; Harold E. Martin and William D. Bryars, King Edward VII 
School. Medical Scholarship: William Sharrard, King Edward VII 
School. Firth Scholarship: Iwan A. Hawliczek, King Edward VII 
School. Corporation Scholarship: Reginald Bird, Central Secondary 
School. Kaye Scholarship: John E. Stacey. Mappin Medals: Engin- 
eering, Henry W. Barnes: Metallurgy, Frank C. Thompson. Clinical 
Gold Medal: John H. Cobb. Bainbridge and Deacon Prizes; John 
M. L. Hess. Gladstone Prize: David E. Williams. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by 
our correspondents.— Ep. E.T.| 


PROF. WELTON’S “PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION.” 
To the Editor of “ The Educational Times.” 


S1z,—The notice of my “ Psychology of Education” in your 
June number is so kindly and sympathetic that I should not 
have felt called upon to trouble you had not one passage seemed 
to suggest that 4 have been somewhat wanting in courtesy to 
Dr. McDougall, When your reviewer complains that “ what 
we find most lacking is a recognition of the importance of the 
work done by Dr. McDougall in the correlation of the instincts 
with the emotions,” I can but think that it has escaped his 
notice that on page 74 I have written: “M. Ribot and Mr. 
McDougall have done good service in insisting that the emotion 
and the instinctive act are always parts of one and the same 
life-process, and to their writings this part of our discussion 
owes much.” 

I should further like to take the opportunity to point out that, 
though it is true that I hold all attention to be volitional, a 
reference to page 271 will make it clear that I do not limit it to 
“that which is usually called voluntary °—a form of attention 
which, in a set of examination answers I have just read, is 
rather neatly defined as that which is operative “ when we will 
to attend to that which we are not willing to attend to.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. WELTON. 


- Leeds, July 5, 1911. 
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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


HALF - YEARLY GENERAL MEETING. 


Tur Ordinary half-yearly General Meeting of the members 
of the Corporation was held at the College on Saturday, July 22. 

The SECRETARY having read the advertisement convening the 
meeting, the Rev. Canon BELL was elected Chairman. 

The Report of the Council was laid before the meeting and was 
taken as read, a copy having previously been sent to every 
member. It was as follows :— 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


The Council beg to lay before the members of the College the fol- 
lowing Report of their proceedings during the past half-year:— 


1. During the past half-year a Course of Twelve Lectures to 
Teachers on “The Psychology essential to Efficient Work in School ” 
has been delivered by Prof. J. Adams. A Course of Twelve Lectures 
on “The Practice of Education ” will be given by Prof. Adams in 
the autumn. 


2. The Christmas Examination of Teachers for the College Diplo- 
mas was held in the first week in January, and was attended by 447 
candidates—329 men and 118 women. During the past half-year the 
Diploma of Fellow has been conferred on 2 candidates, that of Licen- 
tiate on 24, and that of Associate on 158, who had satisfied the 
prescribed conditions. 


3. The number of entrics for the Midsummer Certificate and Lower 
Forms Examinations is 4,280. The Professional Preliminary Exam- 
ination was held in the second week in March, and was attended by 
840 candidates. 


4. During the past half-year the Council have conducted the Ex- 
amination and Inspection of three schools by Visiting Examiners. 


5. The Examination of pupils of schools in Newfoundland, which 
the Council are conducting on behalf of the Newfoundland Council 
of Higher Education, will be held at 154 Centres, and the number of 
candidates entered for the Examination is over 4,000. 


' 6. Meetings of Membersewere held in February, March, and May. 
At the February Meeting a Lecture on “The Art of Omission in 
Teaching’? was given by Prof. Adams. At the March Meeting 
there was a Discussion on “ Vocational Education: the School as 
a Direct Preparation for the Work of Life,” which was opened by 
Mr. Cloudesley Brereton, M.A. At the May Meeting a Lecture on 
“School Discipline and Character” was given by the Rev. Canon 
H. Wesley Dennis, M.A. Reports of the Meetings have been pub- 
lished, as usual, in The Educational Times. 


7. (a) During the past half-year eighteen members and two honor- 
ary members have been elected. Notice has been received of the 
withdrawal of five members, and three names have been removed from 
the list. Nine holders of the College Diplomas have been admitted 
to the privileges of membership under Sect. II, Clause 5, of the 
By-laws, and two have ceased to be qualified. The Council regret 
to have to report the death of the following members:—Miss M. E. 
Bailey, F.C.P., Miss A. M. Butcher, A.C.P., Dr. S. H. Butcher, 
Miss E. I. Crookshank, Mr. F. W. Joyner, and Miss M. M. Penstone, 
A.C.P. 

(6) In accordance with the resolution passed at the last General 
Meeting, the Council after careful consideration have decided to 
propose that holders of diplomas of the College desiring to be ad- 
mitted to membership should pay an annual subscription of half a 
guinea, being half the amount of the subscription payable by mem- 
bers who do not hold College diplomas. In order to carry this 
proposal into effect, alterations in the By-laws are required, and 
the Council accordingly submit the amended By-laws for adoption. 

(c) The Council have decided that for the future the list of 
examinations qualifying for membership should be restricted to the 
College Diploma Examinations and Examinations which are accepted 
as exempting from examination in all the subjects required for the 
Associateship of the College except Theory and Practice of Edu- 
Cation. 

8. A Winter Meeting for Teachers, which was held at the College 
on the 10-14 January, was numerously attended throughout. The 
Meeting was opened by an Address by Prof. Sadler, and lectures were 
delivered by Profs. Adams, Adamson, Armstrong, Findlay, Lyde, 
and Foster Watson, Mrs. Bryant, Miss von Wyss, Mr. Ballard, Mr. 
Keatinge, Dr. Hulbert, Mr. Paton, Dr. Slaughter, and Mr. Corke. 
A Conversazione was held in connexion with the Meeting. 


9. Since the last General Meeting the Council have received under 
the will of the late Dr. Henry Hopkins a sum of £2,514. 13s. 9d. 


In accordance with the provisions of the will, this sum has been in- 
vested and is called “The Hopkins Benevolent Fund for Teachers.” 
For ten years the interest of the Fund is to be used in the payment. 
of life-annuities of not more than £20 each to poor gentlemen of 
the age of sixty and upwards, whose lives have been devoted to _ 
teaching, preference being given to those holding diplomas of the 
College of Preceptors. At the expiration of ten years the Council is to 
reconsider the appropriation of the Fund, and if it be deemed that 
Dr. Hopkins’s scheme for affording relief to indigent teachers has not 
worked satisfactorily the Council is empowered, as annuitants die 
off, to devote the income to the foundation of scholarships in con- 
nexion with the College. 


10. (a) Representatives of the Council have taken part in the 
work of the Federal Council of Secondary School Associations, the 
Joint Scholarships Board, the Joint Scholastic Agency, the Joint 
Agency for Women Teachers, a Conference on Superannuation and 
Pensions, and a Joint Conference of representatives of the Private 
Schools Association, the Teachers’ Guild, and the College of Pre- 
ceptors. 

(b) The Federal Council have persistently urged on the Board of 
Education the desirability of re-establishing Registration of Teachers 
under the control of an Educational Council. The President of the 
Board of Education has now decided to proceed forthwith with the 
preparation of an Order in Council establishing a Teachers’ Council, 
mainly on the lines of the scheme agreed upon at the Conference 
which was convened by the Federal Council in conjunction with 
other. Associations, and which was held at Clothworkers’ Hall, E.C., 
on the 13th of November, 1909. It is proposed that the Teachers’ 
Council should consist of forty-five members—viz., eleven represen- 
tatives of Elementary School Teachers, eleven representatives of 


: Secondary School Teachers, eleven representatives of University 


Teachers, eleven representatives of Technological and Specialist 
Teachers, and a Chairman to be selected by the other members of 
the Council. 

(ec) The Federal Council have also promoted a Conference on 
Pensions and Superannuation of Teachers in Secondary Schools and 
Technical Institutes, which was held on the 6th of May under the 
presidency of the Right Hon. A. H. D. Acland. This Conference 
unanimously adopted a series of resolutions, having for their object 
the establishment of a national contributory system to operate in all 
schools other than elementary and in technical institutions receiving 
grants from Central or Local Education Authorities. The resolu- 
tions propose that the system should be managed at the cost of the 
State by a Council consisting of representatives of the State, of 
the Local Education Authorities, of governing bodies, and of teachers 
in the schools and institutions concerned. 

(d) Representatives of the Private Schools Association, the 
Teachers’ Guild, and the College of Preceptors have been and are 
engaged in considering the position of Private Schools in relation 
to Central and Local Authorities, with a view to suggesting suitable 
arrangements to safeguard the independence of efficient Private 
Schools, and to protect such Schools against unfair competition and 
unreasonable demands. 

11. The Council have revised the scale of charges to other Asso- 
ciations using the College rooms for meetings, as it was found that 
the former charges were insufficient to cover the out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. 


With regard to Paragraph 9, Miss ToPLIS remarked that, while 
she understood that according to the provisions of the will of 
Dr. Hopkins the benefits of the Trust were to be confined to in- 
digent male teachers, it was also provided that after ten years 
the Council were to reconsider the appropriation of the fund. 
She was strongly of opinion that if it were proposed to apply 
the income to the foundation of scholarships, it should not: be 
devoted to such scholarships as were provided by the County 
Councils, but rather to the foundation of research or travelling 
scholarships. 


Mr. KING said that there was already a Benevolent Fund in 
connexion with the College which was not confined to male 
teachers, and the effect of the limitation of the Hopkins Fund 
would be to permit of a larger measure of assistance than was 
at present possible being afforded to deserving ladies. 


With reference to Paragraph 10 (c), Mr. MILLAR INGLIS said 
he thought that private-school teachers did not sufficiently 
realize the importance of what was at present being considered 


‘by the Federal Council in connexion with a Pensions Scheme 


for Teachers in secondary schools. It appeared to him that a 
proper basis for such a scheme might be found in the Register 
which was soon to be re-established, and not necessarily in con- 
nexion with the school where a teacher-was employed for the 
time being. It was clear that, if private-school \teachers were 
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excluded from this privilege, it would be very difficult for the 
principals of private schools to secure suitable assistants. It 
was high time that private-school teachers should come to some 
agreement as to what should be done in the matter. 


The CHAIRMAN suggested that Mr. Millar Inglis should bring 
the matter before the Federal Council. 


Mr. WItson said this question of pensions was a most im- 
portant one. At present the whole matter was somewhat 
chaotic, the County Councils and governing bodies not having 
hit upon any scheme which would be satisfactory to all parties. 
The Federal Council had no locus standi in this matter with 
the Board of Education or the governing bodies of the various 
counties. The difficulty was, of course, enormously increased 
in the case of private schools, which had no assured continuity 
of existence. 


The Report of the Council was adopted. 


The Dean then presented his report, which had been printed 
and circulated among the members attending the mecting. It 
was as follows :— 

THE Dean’s REPORT. 


In addition to the general statement of the examination work of the 
College during the past half-year, which has been embodied in the Report 
of the Council, I have now to submit to you, in detail, the statistics of 
the various examinations. 

The Midsummer Examination of candidates for Certificates was held at 
110 Local Centres and Schools from the 27th June to the ist July. In 
the United Kingdom the Examination was held at the following places :— 
Athlone, Barry (Glam), Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Birr, Blackpool, 
Boston Spa (Yorks), Brighton, Bristol, Bruff, Cahir, Cardiff, Carlisle, 
Carmarthen, Carnarvon, Charleville, Cheltenham, Clapham, Cork, 
Croydon, Drogheda, Dublin, Dumfries, Durham, Ealing, Eccles, 
Edinburgh, Exeter, Falmouth, Felixstowe, Folkestone, Forest Hill, 
Fraserburgh, Goudhurst, Grove Ferry, Highgate, Huddersfield, In- 
verurie, Launceston, Leeds, Liverpool. London, Maidstone, Manchester, 
Margate, Market Harborough, Melton Mowbray, Merthyr Tydfil, 
Midleton, Mountmellick, Newcastle-on-Tyne, New Quay (Cardigan), 
Newquay (Cornwall), Nottingham, Pencader, Pentre, Plymouth, Porth, 
Portsmouth, Red Hill, Richmond (Surrey), Rochester, St. Leonards-on- 
Sea, Scorton, Sheffield, Skegness, Southampton, Southend, Southport, 
South Uist, Stamford, Stoke-on-Trent, Streatham Hill, Sunderland, 
Taunton, Thurles, Towcester, Waterford, Wellington (Salop), Wells- 
on-Sea, Westcliff-on-Sea, West Hartlepool, Weston-super-Mare, Wey- 
bridge, Whittington (Worcester), Wicklow, Wigton, Wisbech, York. 
The Examination was also held at Constantinople, Gibraltar, Colombo 
(Ceylon), Rangoon (Burmah), Nairobi (British E. Africa), Cape Town 
and Fort Beaufort (Cape Province), Lydenburg and Potschefstroom 
(Transvaal), Nassau (Bahamas), Georgetown and New Amsterdam 
(British Guiana), and Wei-hai-wei (N. China). 

The total number of candidates examined (not including 239 examined 
at Colonial Centres) was 2871—2028 boys and 843 girls. 

The following table shows the proportion of the candidates at the 
recent Midsummer Examination who passed in the class for which they 
were entered :— 


Examined. Passed. Percentage. 
Boys. First Class ...... DAD aiek 150 ue 62 
Second Class 816 a... 442 uen 54 
Third Class ...... 534 ee 866 esee 69 
Giris. First Class ...... 134 a... GT isene 43 
Second Class .. 263)... 176 a... 67 
Third Class ...... 426... 342 sa... 80 


The above table does not take account of those candidates who obtained 
Certificates of a lower class than that for which they were entered, nor 
of those (456 in number) who entered for certain subjects required for 
professional preliminary purposes. 

The number of candidates entered for the Lower Forms Examination 
(not including 185 examined at Colonial Centres) was 881—443 boys and 
438 girls. Of these 363 boys and 359 girls passed, or 82 per cent. in 
either case. 

At the Professional Preliminary Examination for Firat and Second 
Class Certificates, which was held from the 7th to the 9th of March, in 
London and at ten Provincial Centres, viz., Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and Nottingham, 339 candidates presented themselves. 

During the past half-year 2 candidates have obtained the Diploma of 
Fellow, 28 that of Licentiate, and 158 that of Associate. 

Practical Examinations to test Ability to Teach were held in February 
and May. At these Examinations 7 candidates presented themselves, 
and 4 obtained Certificates. 


Mr. CARR-VERNON said that he did not see why such subjects 
as book-keeping and mensuration should not be included among 
the subjects that could count towards a certificate. 


Mr. KING expressed objection to the character of recent 
examination papers in geography, and referred in some detail to 
questions set at the last Certificate Examination. 


After some discussion as to the desirability of raising ques- 
tions of this kind at a general meeting instead of addressing 
representations to the Examination Committee, the DEAN said 
that Mr. King appeared to have in mind text-books in geo- 
graphy which were now obsolete. The geography papers were, 
rightly, set on new lines, for no study had been more affec 
by modern teaching than that of geography. Nowadays few 
lessons were, in the hands of a competent teacher, more illumin- 
ating to a child’s mind than the geography lesson. Looking at 
those papers, which had been very carefully constructed by the 
examiners, he did not think it could be said that the questions 
set were not such as to allow young candidates who had been 
intelligently taught a very fair chance of securing a due pro- 
portion of marks, and that was one of the chief objects with 
which such examination papers were set. These papers were not 
set haphazard, but with scrupulous regard to the published 
syllabus. He would, however, bring the matter, together with 
Mr. Carr-Vernon’s suggestions, under the notice of the Examin- 
ation Committee. 


The report of the Dean was then adopted. 


The TREASURER, on behalf of the Council, moved the adoption 
of the following amended form of Section I, Clauses 1, 3, and 
7, and Section II, Clauses 1, 4, and 5, of the By-laws :— 


Secrion I, 


1. All persons whose names are on Column B of the Teachers’ Register, 
all others who are engaged in education and have passed an examination 
satisfactory to the Council, and teachers of loug experience whose teach- 
ing and educational qualifications are attested to the satisfaction of the 
Council, are admissible as members of the College of Preceptors. 


3. This paper must be delivered to the Secretary, and read at the next 


meeting of the Council; after which it shall be hung up in the office of 


the College, and remain there until the candidate is voted for. Such 
voting shall take place at the ordinary meeting of the Council held next 
after the meeting at which the nomination paper was read. No candi- 
date shall be declared elected unless he or she receives the votes of at least 
three-fourths of the members of the Council present. Membership shall 
date from the quarter-day nearest to the date of the Council Meeting at 
which the member was elected. 


7. A list of the members, arranged in alphabetical order, specifying 
the date at which each member was admitted into the College, shall be 
kept by the Secretary, and be open for inspection by members at the 
office ; and such list shall be printed at least once in each year. 


Section II. 


1. The annual subscription shall be one guinea in the case of a member 
who does not hold a diploma of the College, and half a guinea in the case 
of a member who holds a diploma of the College. All subscriptions shall 
be payable in advance ; in default of payment for three calendar months, 
notice thereof shall be sent to the defaulter, requesting immediate pay- 
ment ; and if, notwithstanding such notice, any subscription shall remain 
unpaid for six calendar months from the time of its becoming due, the 
Council may, at their discretion, by resolution, direct that the name of 
the defaulter be erased from the list of members, antl notice of such reso- 
lution shall forthwith be sent by the Secretary to the person concerned, and 
he shall, immediately on the passing of such resolution, cease to be a 
member of the Corporation, and forfeit all rights incident to such mem- 
bership. The Council may, notwithstanding such erasure, direct legal 
proceedings to be instituted to recover any arrears due from such 
defaulter, and for the purpose of any such proceedings such arrears shall 
be deemed to be a debt due to the person who shall be Secretary of the 
Corporation at the time when such proceedings shall be commenced. 


4. A single payment of five guineas by a member holding a diploma of 
the College, or by a member who has paid the annual subscription for 
ten consecutive years, or of ten guineas by any other member, shall con- 
fer the privilege of Life Membership. A member who has paid twenty 
annual subecriptions shall be entitled to Life Membership without further 
payment. Every Life Member shall be subject to the power of expulsion 
conferred by the 8th clause of Section I. 


5. The Council may continue to grant the privileges of membership, 
without payment, to holders of diplomas of the College who were 
admitted to such privileges without payment before July 1911, as lon 
as such persons are engaged in teaching in secondary schools ; U ronidod 
that the privileges granted under this By-law be restrioted to those 
privileges which were in existence in June 1911. 


With regard to Section I, Clause} the Treasurer pointed out 
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that the minimum standard of examination required as a quali- 
fication for membership had recently been raised. It was felt, 
however, that the Council should have the power in exceptional 
cases to admit to membership teachers of mature age who had 
not passed one of the recognized examinations. They had, there- 
fore, added the following words:—“ and teachers of long experi- 
ence, whose teaching and educational qualifications are attested 
to the satisfaction of the Council.” In making this proposal the 
Council were following the precedent set by the late Teachers’ 
Registration Council. Members of the College had already 
signified their acceptance of the principle involved by consent- 
ing to admit to membership teachers whose names were placed 
on Column B of the Teachers’ Register, even if they had not 
passed one of the qualifying examinations required in the case 
of other members. It was not expected that the power would be 
exercised save in a few cases, and each of such cases would be 
judged on its merits.—Section I, Clause 3, had been amended 
by the addition of the last sentence: “ Membership shall date 
from the quarter-day nearest to the date of the Council Meeting 
at which the member was elected.” In effect there was no alter- 
ation, for the sentence which had been added merely formulated 
the practice which had always been followed.—The alteration 
proposed in Section I, Clause 7, was that the list of members 
should be arranged in alphabetical order, instead of being classi- 
fied according to grades. The objections to the present arrange- 
ment were that it was inconvenient for reference and that it 
was apt to create the impression that membership indicated the 
possession of a diploma granted by the College after examin- 
ation.—The only alteration in Section II, Clause 1, was in the 
part relating to the amount of the subscriptions. Whereas the 
existing By-law provided that the annual subscription should be 
one guinea, the amended By-law provided that it should be 
“one guinea in the case of a member who does not hold a 
diploma of the College, and half a guinea in the case of a mem- 
ber who holds a diploma of the College.”—The amendment in 
Section IT, Clause 4, provided that the payment of twenty annual 
subscriptions should entitle to life membership—i.e., twenty 
subscriptions of one guinea in the case of a member who does 
not hold a diploma of the College, and twenty subscriptions of 
half a guinea in the case of a member who holds a diploma of 
the College.—Section II, Clause 5, in its present form, gave 
the Council power to admit holders of diplomas of the College 
to the privileges of membership without payment, as long as 
such persons were engaged in teaching in secondary schools. 
Under the amended By-law the Council would have no power to 
add to the number of persons admitted to the privileges of 
membership without payment; but the amended By-law left 
undisturbed the position of those who had already been ad- 
mitted. It was felt, however, that such persons should not 
receive any further privileges which might be arranged for 
subscribing members, and in order to make this point clear the 
following words had been added to this clause: ‘ provided that 
the privileges granted under this By-law be restricted to those 
privileges which were in existence in June 1911.” 

Mr. WILSON questioned the power of the College to discrimin- 
ate between members in the matter of the amount of the 
membership subscription. 

The TREASURER stated that the Council had been advised by 
the College Solicitor that all the proposed amendments were in 
accordance with the provisions of the Charter. 

The amended By-laws were then adopted. 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 


— Oe Ooo SS ee 
—— aaae 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


ADJOURNED MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


AN Adjourned Meeting of the Council was held on the 22nd 
July. Present: Prof. Adams, in the chair; Dr. Armitage-Smith, 
Mr. Bain, Mr. Barlet, Mr. Eagles, Mr. Millar Inglis, Mr. Pendle- 
bury, Miss Punnett, Mr. Rushbrooke, Rev. Canon Swallow, 
Prof. Foster Watson, and Mr. Wilson. 

A letter from the Board of Education was read announcing 
the intention of the President of the Board to proceed forthwith 
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with the preparation of an Order in Council establishing a 
Teachers’ Registration Council mainly on the lines agreed upon 
at the Conference held at Clothworkers’ Hall on November 13, 
1909. 

The following books had been presented to the Library since 
the meeting on June 17 :— 


By GEORGE BELL & Sons. —Ceppi's Gase’s Little Gem Dictionary. 

By BLACKIE & Son.—Darling’s Elementary Workshop Arithmetic; Draper's 
Daudet's Le Petit Chose a l’ Ecole ; Dyson’s Daudet’s Le Petit Chose vient à Paris; 
Hensley and Aston’s Latin Elegiac Verse- Writing; Palmer’s Our Empire Over- 
Seas 


By W. B. CLiıvE.—Matriculation Directory, June 1911; The Primary Arithmetic 
Parts I, II, and III; Elementary Science for the Certiticate Examinations ; Tutoria 
Shakespeare (As You Like It, Coriolanus, Julius Caesar, King Lear, King 
Richard II, Merchant of Venice, Midsummer Night’s Dream, Much Ado About 
Nothing, and The Tempest) ; Alleroft and Collins’s Higher Latin Composition ; 
Alleroft and Masom’s Tutorial History of Rome; Bailey and Bausor’s Chemistry 
for Matriculation; Bradley’s Teaching of Needlework; Bray’s School Organiza- 
tion ; Carter’s School History of England; Collins's Gay Poems; Collins and 
Goggin's Milton’s Paradise Lost, V and VI; Drennan and Wyatt's Chaucer's Par- 
doner’s Tale; Fearenside's England since the Revolution ; Hogan’s Government of 
the United Kingdom ; Hooton's Junior Experimental Science ; Lowson's Text- Book 
of Botany; Moffatt’s Science German Course; Polak and Quilter's Teaching of 
Drawing; Stewart and Satterly’s Text-Book of Heat: Weekes's Odes of Keats ; 
Weekley’s Groundwork of French Composition ; Young's Preliminary Geography o 
England and Wales ; Young and Plaistowe’'s MU fy Georgics. f 

y G. GILL & Sons.—Benians and Knight’s Historical Atlas with Chronological 
Notes ; Toplis’s Pageant and Plays. 

By METHUEN & Co.—Ford and Caudwell’s Elementar 
Partington’s Higher Mathematics for Chemical Students ; 
Grammar; Verdon’s Intuitive French. 

By J. MorRay.—Dale’s Aemilius Paulus. 

By Rivinctons.—Borchardt’s Junior Algebra. 

Calendar of the University of Cape of Good Hope. 

Calendar of the University of Manitoba. 


Latin Exercise Book; 
kler’s Junior German 


LA CRISE DU FRANÇAIS. 


Par PauL Meaty, Lauréat de l Université de Paris, Lektor vid 
Handelshögskolan i Stockholm. 


[From “ Moderna Sprak” (Lund).] 


Ce qu’on appelle “ la crise du français ” est la question du jour 
en France. Les journaux en entretiennent plus ou moins leurs 
lecteurs. Il y a été fait allusion du haut de la tribune parle- 
mentaire. Et les grands maîtres de l'Université de Paris ont 
cru devoir, dans quelques discours officiels, opposer à toute cette 
agitation naissante un démenti pur et simple; ce qui sans doute 
ne prouve pas grand’-chose, le rôle des autorités étant de rassurer 
l'opinion quand il y a des sujets d'inquiétude. Le doyen de la 
Faculté des lettres, M. Alfred Croiset, a même pensé pouvoir 
enterrer tonte l'affaire d'un mot charmant: “La crise du 
Français? C'est une blague de journaliste !” 

Le “ journaliste ” qui, en l'occurrence, a attaché le grelot n’a 
pas précisément la réputation d'un “ blagueur.” Il jouit même, 
en ce qui concerne les questions de langue et de littérature fran- 
çaises, d'une autorité devant laquelle on s'incline volontiers. Ce 
“ journaliste ” n’est autre gue M: Faguet. C’est lui qui, par un 
article publié dans la Revue des Deux Mondes, a donné l'alarme. 
D’autres sans doute avaient, avant lui, attiré l'attention du 
monde universitaire sur cette crise dont les premiers symptômes 
datent de plusieurs années. Mais nul ne l'avait fait d'une 
manière aussi retentissante. Depuis, un grand nombre de pro- 
fesseurs, surtout de l'enseignement secondaire, ont à leur tour 
élevé la voix, et, ces derniers temps, il semblait que ce fût à qui 
dénoncerait le mal avec le plus de véhémence ou le plus de dé- 
couragement. 

En quoi consiste donc cette “ crise du francais ” P 

Si l'on en croit les professeurs consultés, les nouvelles généra- 
tions feraient preuve, au cours et même au terme des études 
scolaires, d'une ignorance de plus en plus inquiétante touchant 
la langue française. Il s'agirait, non seulement d'une mécon- 
naissance des subtilités de l'orthographe et de la syntaxe, mais 
bien d'une ignorance foncière de la langue. On en a donné des 
exemples amusants. Sur ce texte “ Pourquoi la littérature du 
XVIIe siècle peut-elle étre qualifiée de mondaine P ” un élève 
écrit bravement que cette épithète caractérise l'influence de cette 
littérature sur le monde entier; il confond mondaine et mondiale. 
Un autre ne distingue pas entre insolence et insolation. Voici 
encore quelques confusions de mots glanées au hasard : “ Il était 

tible aux malheurs d'autrui. Son Imminence le cardinal de 
Richelieu. La famille doit nous inculper les bons sentiments. 
Boileau étudie la poésie dramatique et la poésie hippique, 
etc. .. .” Quant aux expressions triviales, elles ne se comptent 
pas. Un élève de première préte à Racine, après l'échec de Phèdre, 
cette forte parole: “Ca m'a dégoŭúté.” Un autre, commentant 
une poésie de V. Hugo, déclare qu’ “ elle cause de la vieillesse,” 
suivant l'expression populaire “le journal causait ce matin des 
inondations.” On dirait des débutants étrangers 5 essayant à 
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écrire le francais; ou pour reprendre une comparaison assez 
juste employée il y a quelques années par la Revue Universitaire, 
il semblerait qu'on eit affaire à des apprentis maniant avec 
gaucherie un outil inconnu. 


Les causes ?—Elles sont multiples; et chacun s'est appliqué, 
suivant ses expériences personnelles, à en signaler de nouvelles. 
Les limites de cet article ne me permettent pas d'entrer dans le 
détail de cette question. Je me bornerai à indiquer les deux 
causes principales sur lesquelles tout le monde tombe d’accord : 
1° l'abandon du latin; 2° la prédominance des études scien- 
tifiques; deux causes qui, à vrai dire, sont la conséquence l'une 
de l'autre. 

Nos lecteurs savent à n'en pas douter quelle réforme fut in- 
troduite en 1902 dans l'enseignement secondaire en France. 
Pour orienter davantage la jeunesse vers les carrières du com- 
merce et de lindustrie, on s'appliqua à réduire la part des 
humanités et à donner toute l'importance aux études con- 
sidérées comme plus directement utilitaires. Ce faisant, il 
semble qu’on ait par trop méconnu l'importance pour un jeune 
homme de posséder à fond sa langue dans n'importe quelle 
profession. Si une bonne culture littéraire est sans doute in- 
dispensable à un avocat, un professeur, un journaliste, il ne 
parait pas moins désirable pour un commerçant ou un in- 
génieur de pouvoir s'exprimer avec correction, clarté et pré- 
cision. Mme de Duras prétendait qu'apprendre le latin sert 
à faire les confitures ; c'est un point sur lequel je manque un peu 
de compétence; mais ce qui n’est pas contestable c'est que cela 
sert à mieux posséder la langue française. S'il valait la peine 
d'insister, je ferais appel au témoignage des professeurs en- 
seignant à l'étranger, et tous reconnaitraient que de deux élèves 
d'intelligence égale celui qui a appris le latin avance plus rapide- 
ment dans l'étude du français. Aide appréciable pour les 
étrangers, à combien plus forte raison le latin ne doit-il pas être 
utile aux jeunes français qui ont besoin d'approfondir davantage 
leur propre langue ! 

Cette connaissance malheureusement fait de plus en plus 
défaut; il manque, à la base, une étude sérieuse des racines 
latines. De là cette ignorance de la valeur des mots, cette 
inaptitude à s’en servir, que l'on constate chez le plus grand 
nombre des jeunes gens sortant de nos lycées. 

Bien significative est la lettre ouverte publiée récemment par 
k a journaux, et dans laquelle des ındustriels lyonnais de- 
mandaient qu'on leur préparåt “des ingénieurs lettrés,” ce qui 
voulait signifier: des ingénieurs sachant le français, capable de 
s'exprimer, de rédiger des rapports, dans une langue claire et 
précise, bref des ingénieurs “ ayant fait leurs humanités.” Les 
tenants de l'enseignement moderne ont di sourire; mais nombre 
de bons esprits n’ont pas trouvé ça si ridicule. 

Tl est, à cette crise du francais, une autre cause sur laquelle 
l'accord semble également complet. Mais celle-ci ne tient plus a 
la réforme introduite dans les programmes en 1902; elle se 
rattache plutôt à l'influence subie par les jeunes gens hors des 
écoles. J'ai fait allusion plus haut a la trivialité croissante du 
langage ; il n’est pas sans intérét d’apporter quelques précisions 
sur ce point, d'autant qu'il s’agit la, non seulement d'une mani- 
festation de la crise constatée dans l'enseignement, mais bien 
d'un des signes les plus caractéristiques de l'évolution actuelle 
de la langue francaise. 

Il est certain que le parler d’aujourd’hui, le langage de la con- 
versation familiere, ne ressemble que de fort loin au français 
classique. Les néologismes, les formes empruntées aux argots 
populaires ou professionnels, y fourmillent; c’est tout un nou- 
veau vocabulaire dont l'usage tend à se généraliser, même, sinon 
surtout, dans ce qu’on est convenu d'appeler “la meilleure 
société.” Ilsemble que les termes classiques, à force de servir, 
se soient usés, aient perdu de leur relief, et qu'il faille, pour nos 
oreilles blasées, relever la banalité de la langue traditionnelle par 
des formes plus neuves, plus pittoresques, plus réalistes. 

. Il y a la un sujet d étonnement et de déception presque 
inévitables pour les étrangers débarquant à Paris, tout heureux 
de mettre à profit la connaissance souvent très remarquable du 
français qu'ils ont acquise dans leur pays. Si, dans la société 
où ils sont introduits, on ne parle pas spécialement à leur inten- 
tion en termes choisis, c'est-à-dire classiques, ils ne peuvent 
souvent suivre les conversations familières; ils ne reconnaissent 
au passage qu'une partie des mots et les moins significatifs ; 
ceux qui expriment les idées, et donnent aux phrases leur sens, 
Ieur sont inconnus; ils ont l'impression d'entendre une langue 


voisine sans doute, mais différente, de celle qu'ils avaient 


apprise. J'ai été témoin de cette petite déconvenue pas plus 


lia 


tard que l'été dernier. Je promenais à Paris un jeune alle- 
mand qui m’avait été recommandé et qui parlait avec facilité un 
bon français classique appris par un commerce assidu avec nos 
meilleurs auteurs. En visitant le Palais de justice, j'eus l'occa- 
sion de le présenter à deux avocats de mes amis. Quelle ne fut 
pas la stupéfaction de mon compagnon d'entendre ceux-ci ter- 
miner leur conversation personnelle par ce bout de dialogue 
auquel lui ne comprenait goutte : 

— “Mon cher, ouvrez l'œil dans cette affaire: il y a la une 
bande de tapeurs qui mont estampé dans les grands prix. 

— Vous frappez pas! Y acing ans que je turbine dans ce 
monde-là. Vous pensez si je la connais dans les coins. 

— Je croyais, moi aussi, qu'on ne pouvait m’avoir. N'em- 
pêche que j'ai été bel et bien roulé. 

— Fallait faire du raffut ! 

— Trop tard! J'avais déjà casqué!” 

Simples manières de parler entre gens de métier, argot d’avo- 
cats! dira-t-on.—Il n’en est rien, et je ne crois pas m’avancer 
trop en affirmant qu'il n’est pas un mot de ce petit dialogue qui 
ne fasse aujourd'hui partie d'un vocabulaire général en usage 
dans les milieux les plus différents. Tapeur (emprunteur, 
escroc, voleur), estamper (tromper et voler), turbiner (travailler), 
se frapper (s'inquiéter, s'alarmer), la connaitre dans les coins 
(connaitre d'une question, d'une affaire, tous les détails, tous les 
secrets, de même qu’on connaît les coins les plus cachés de sa 
propre chambre), avoir quelqu'un (obtenir de lui ce qu'on désire 
par des moyens détournés, d'où tromper, et, souvent, l'amener à 
passer par où l'on veut, d’où tirer vengeance de lui), raf'ut 
(bruit, tapage, pour réclamer, protester), casquer (payer) — 
autant de termes qu'on peut retrouver dans toutes les con- 
versations. 

Les journaux, surtout ceux qui s'adressent à une clientèle 
essentiellement parisienne, peuvent fournir de nombreux exemples 
de ce parler moderne. Voici le début d'un article sur la pre- 
mière représentation du Tribun, la pièce nouvelle de Paul 
Bourget : 

“ Rarement répresentation se déroula dans un calme plus 
parfait. 

“ Pendant que Guitry riboulait des mirettes dans la scène où 
le petit Henri Lamothe, son fils, lui demande la permission de se 
faire sauter le caisson, on aurait entendu voler un réticule sur 
les genoux d'une belle spectatrice. .. .” 

Décadence! Décadence! s’écrient les puristes. M. Faguet 
n’a-t-il pas dit: “Ce n'est pas une crise; c'est une décadence. 
Dans quelque temps, on ne parlera plus le français, mais un 
jargon”? C’est évidemment là ce que M. Alfred Croiset appel- 
lerait “une exagération de journaliste.” Qu'il y ait, en ce 
moment, abus dans l'emploi de ces termes d’argot, on ne saurait 
le contester; mais c'est un engouement qui sans doute ne durera 
pas. Au surplus, il s'opère constamment une sélection parmi 
ces vocables admis à l'honneur de briller un instant dans la 
conversation des gens de la bonne société: la plupart sont 
bientôt abandonnés et disparaissent pour toujours; une minorité 
seulement sait s'imposer ‘une façon durable, et c'est tout profit 
pour la langue qui se trouve enrichie d'autant. Parmi le très 
grand nombre de ceux en usage actuellement, discerner les élus 
qui acquerront droit de cité définitif, c’est à peu près impossible : 
pour être fixé sur ce point, il faut s'armer de patience et attendre 
la prochaine édition du Dictionnaire de l’Académie, qui ne 
pourra manquer de paraître aux environs de 1980. 

D'ailleurs, comment parler de décadence à propos d'emprunts 
au parler populaire? Il y a excès pour l'instant, c'est entendu. 
Mais, réduit à des proportions plus normales, le phénomène en 
soi n’a rien qui aille à l'encontre du génie de la langue. A toutes 
les époques de son histoire, le français a fait les plus larges 
emprunts aux idiomes populaires. Darmesteter écrivait il y a 
25 ans environ ces mots qui semblent d'une actualité brûlante : 
“Nous assistons à un triomphe effréné du néologisme. ... La 
langue suit son cours, indifférente aux plaintes des grammairiens 
et aux doléances des puristes.” N’est-ce pas Voltaire d’autre 
part qui disait il y a un peu plus de cent ans: “Il est triste 
qu’en fait de langues, comme en d’autres usages plus importants, 
ce soit la populace qui dirige les premiers d'une nation”? Et 
si l’on remonte a l’origine méme, ne voit-on pas que le francais 
est sorti en grande partie du latin vulgaire ? 

Tant que notre langue ne se renouvellera qu'en puisant dans 
le fond populaire, sans excés toutefois, elle ne fera que poursuivre 
yE évolution historique; et il ne pourra être question de déca- 

ence. ; | 
Le vieil axiome reste toujours vrai: “C'est le peuple qui fait 
langue.” | 
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DUSTLESS SCHOOLS. 


For the effective LAYINC of DUST and DIRT, during 
each Sweeping, and also throughout all the intervening 
periods — which is of greater hygienic importance, 


ve FLORIGENE 


(A Registered Name suggested by FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
On all School, Laboratory, &c., Floors & Linoleums of every description 
Very EARLY in the SUMMER VACATION. 
NOT MORE THAN THREE TIMES A YEAR. Easily applied. 


Floors are impregnated, not sticky — the daily dry sweeping 
alone required during each term, without sprinkling of any kind. 


‘‘Plorigene” is an aid to the prevention of throat and other 
diseases, and has been awarded the BRONZE MEDAL of the 
ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. It is also strongly recom- 
rt and other high authorities. | 
OOL MEDICAL OFFICERS have jointly 
reported on the advantages of ‘‘ Florigene’’— as the result of bacterio- 
logical experiments in four departments—as follows :— 

1. Economy of labour e room. 
2. Prevention of the rising of dust once deposited; hence 
a healthier atmosphere for brea : 
They also favour its more general adoption. 


mended by many 


Two well-known § 


‘*Plorigene” has been used for many years on the floors of The Royal 
Naval Colleges, H.M. Patent Office Library, H.M. Science and 
and other Government Buildings; also in numerous Schools 
Laboratories, Libraries, Museums, &c., in the United Kingdom and 
Colonies with approval. 


For particulars, Medical Reports and Testimonials write— 


He DUST-ALLAYER’ v. 


165 Queen Yictoria Street, London, E.C. 
Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


48 USED BY THB 


OCOLLEGH OF PRECHPTORS. 
In strict accordance with the College requirements, and each Sheet 
bears their Watermark, 
Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets... per Ream, 
rT) 9 960 oe ese oe 4s. 


ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
First Class (or Senior), 2d. each: Second Class (or Junior), 4d. each ; 
Third Class, 8d. each. Music Paper 1s. per 100 sheets. 
(Postage extra.) Remittance should accompany Order. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & CO., Wholesale and Retail Stationers, 
63 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. W.C. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 762 pp., price 2s. 6d., free by post. 
To Members of the College the price is 1s. ; or 1s. 6d. free by post. 


THE CALENDAR 
THE COLLEGE OF PREGEPTORS 


FOR THE YEAR 1911—12: 


CONTAINING 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE, 


_ Whole Page—Ordinary £410 0 ....... Position £5 10 0 
Half a 210 0 ...... ‘ 300 
deh P 3 10 0 ........ s 116 0 

er inch in broad column (half width of page) ... 0 7 
pago) en 2 0 
General Scholastic Advertisements (Colleges, Schools, Classes, Tuition, &6.), 
3s. 6d. for 6 lines, or 4s. 6d. the inch. 
SituationsVacant and Wanted—30 words or under, 2s.; each additional 10 words 
6d. (For ìs. extra, Replies may be addressed to the Publishing Office, and will 
be forwarded post tree.) 


CURRENT SBVSENTS. 


AT Queen’s College (43 Harley Street, W.) 
Prof. Rippmann will give five lectures on 
Phonetics, October 7 and 21, November 4 and 
18, and December 2, 10.15 to 11.45 a.m.; and five lectures 
on Methods of Modern Language Teaching, on the same 
days, 12.15 to 1.15 p.m. Intended to be of direct daily use 
to teachers. Small fee. Apply to Prof. Rippmann, 45 Lad- 
broke Grove, W. 


Fixtures. 


* 
& 


A Course of Lectures (on the Teaching of all the School 
Subjects and on the Theory of Education) and Practical 
Work, in connexion with the Oxford Diploma in Education, 
will be held at Oxford, August 2 to 30. Apply to N. Water- 
field, Secretary, Secondary Training Delegacy, Old Clarendon 
Building, Oxford. 


Tue Third Annual Summer School at Aberystwyth com- 
mences August 1. Particulars from the Registrar, Univer- 
sity College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 


Tug Fifteenth Summer Meeting at Oxford will be held 
August 3-28. Programme (with a map), 6d. (7d. post free). 
Secretary to the Delegacy for the Extension of Teaching: 
J. A. R. Marriott, M.A. 


* * 
& 


Tue Navy League will hold a second National Conference 
on Sea Training in the County Hall of the London County 
Council on October 21 (Trafalgar Day). 

+o # 


- Tue International Art Congress will be held at Dresden 
in 1912. Membership forms from Miss Ethel M. Spiller, 
11 Highbury Crescent, N. 


EI O a A 


Dr. A. W. Waern, Master of Peterhouse, has 
been elected President of the British Academy, 
in succession to the late Dr. S. H. Butcher. 

Prof. Saintsbury, Prof. A. E. Taylor, and Prof. T. F. Tout 
were elected Fellows; and M. Henri Bergson, M. Jusserand, 
M. Salomon Reinach, and Mr. Forbes Rhodes Correspond- 
ing Fellows. 


Honours. 


# * 
# 


To our previous list of educational Coronation Honours 


All information respecting the objects and operations of the College, | should be added : 
Lists of Officers, Examiners, and Members, the Regulations of| C.B.: Dr. H. F. Heath and Prof. Sadler. 


the various Examinations, &o., with an Appendix containing 


the Examination Papers. 


THe University of Dublin has conferred the following 


The Appendix also contains the ANSWERS to certain of the Mathematical | honorary degrees :— 


_ papers set for the Diploma, Certificate, and Professional Preliminary 
a Examinations. 


` The Diploma Papers are to be had only in the 
Calendar. 


Lonpon: FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 FARRINGDON STREPT, E.C. 


LL.D. : Sir Thomas George O’Shaughnessy. 

M.D.: William Launcelot Gubbins. 

Litt.D. : Margaret Dunlop Gibson, D.D. Heid., LL.D. St. Andr. ; 
Agnes Smith Lewis, Ph.D. Halle, D.D. Heid., LL.D. St. Andr. ; 
Francis Erlington Ball; Prof. Bury ; Prof. Rudolf Thurneysen. 

Mns. D. : Charles George Marchant, Mus.B. 
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Tue University of Durham has conferred the honorary | Undergraduates’ Union at Liverpool University. He had 


degree of D.C.L. upon the Right Hon. Thomas Burt, M.P. 
for Morpeth; and the honorary degree of Mus.Doc. upon 
Mr. Richard Runciman Terry, Ora ai and Director of the 
Music, Westminster Roman Catholic Cathedral. 

* + 


* 

THE University of Birmingham has conferred the honorary 
degree of LL.D. upon the Right Hon. Sir Joseph G. Ward, 
Bart., K.C.M.G., Premier of New Zealand. 

On the occasion of the Annual Meeting of the British 
Medical Association at Birmingham (July 21), the following 
gentlemen were invited to accept the honorary degree of 
LL.D. :—Mr. John Burns, M.P.; Sir Francis Lovell, Pre- 
sident of the Tropical Medicine Section; Dr. R. H. Chitten- 
den, Professor of Physiology at Yale; Prof. H. Oppenheim, 
Neurologist, of Berlin; Prof. Paul Strassman, Assistant 
Professor of Obstetrics, Berlin; Dr. Byrom Bramwell, 
President Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh; Dr. 
J. A. MacDonald, Chairman of Council, British Medical 
Association; Dr. R. A. Reeve, ex-President, British Medical 
Association and Professor of Ophthalmology at Toronto ; 
Prof. Sims Woodhead, Professor of Pathology at Cam- 
bridge. 

* * 

Dr. Patt Vinocraporr, F.B.A., Professor of Jurisprudence 
in Oxford University, has been elected a Corresponding 
Member of the Berlin Academy of Sciences. 


LiverrooL University has conferred 
the following official degrees: — M.A. 
upon Mr. John G. Davies, Lecturer in 
Welsh; M.E. upon Mr. A. G. Lyster, Engineer-in-Chief of 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board and member of the 
Faculty of Engineering. 


Official Degrees. 


BirMINGHAM University has conferred the following official 
degrees :—M.A. upon Miss Sara Margery Fry, Warden of 
the Women’s Hostel; M.Comm. upon Mr. Charles Ernest 
Martineau, Professor of Accounting. 


Mr. R. C. Forster, of The Grange, 
Sutton, a governing director of Messrs. 
Bessler, Waechter, & Co., iron merchants, 
has made a further gift of £30,000 (he had previously given 
£4,500) to the fund fur providing new chemical laboratories at 
University College, London, “in commemoration of Corona- 
tion year.” 


Endowments and 
Benefactions. 


* * 
* 


Lapy Wantage has given £50,000, the Right Hon. G. W. 
Palmer and Mrs. Palmer £100,000, and Mr. Alfred Palmer 
£50,000, to enable Reading University College, within the 
next four years, to apply for a University charter. Mr. 
Alfred Palmer will also present to the College four acres of 
contiguous land, now heid on lease from him by the College, 
for horticultural purposes. In 1905 Mr. G. W. Palmer pre- 
sented to the College “ the George Palmer Endowment Fund” 
of £50,000. 


Dr. C. Turopore WiıLLiams has offered to the University of 
Oxford £2,500 to be applied to the encouragement of the study 
of Pathology. Dr. Williams has already founded two scholar- 
ships for Human Anatomy and two for Physiology in the 
University. 


CAPTAIN Gitmour, of Birkenhead, has given £5,000 to de- 
fray the cost of the building of the Central Hall for the new 


already promised £1,500 for furniture. 


He also endowed 
the Chair of Spanish. | 


* 
Mr. Joun Davis, of Ceris, has subscribed £1,000 towards 
the building fund of Bangor University College. 
* # 


* 

Mrs. Septimus Harwoop, M.A., of Sydney, N.S.W., has 
given £1,200 to found a Scholarship in French and German 
in Queen's University, Belfast. Mrs. Harwood is an old 
student of Queen’s College. 

* 


* 


£5,000 has been promised for the Byron Chair of English 
Literature in University College, Nottingham. Another 
£5,000 is required. 


* * 
* 


Mr. E. W. Hunnysun has presented to Cambridge Uni- 
versity his unique collection of drawings of the flowering 
plants of the British Isles—some 1,700 species and varieties. 


* * 
* 


Miss Stancoms WILLs, an adopted daughter of the late 
Lord Winterstoke, has presented £10,000 to Bristol Grammar 
School, in memory of Lord Winterstoke. 


Sır Wivitam Macponatp has purchased land for a new 
campus and residential buildings for McGill University at a 
cost of over £200,000. Altogether he has given McGill 
University somewhere about £2,000,000. 


Dr. Harry Borus, of Kenilworth, near Cape Town, has 
left to the South African College his valuable herbarium and 
library, £20,000 (to be increased later by £7,000) for up- 
keep and extension of both, £21,000 for scholarships, and 
eventually his landed property—‘“ the largest bequest ever 
made to an educational institution in South Africa.” 


* * 
* 


Mr. Rorert Curistison, of Burwell Park, Lincolnshire, 
and late of Lammermoor, Queensland, has offered to con- 
tribute a further £1,000 (having already given £1,000) for 
the foundation of a Chair for Tropical and Sub-Tropical 
Agriculture. He attaches the condition that the Govern- 
ment or individuals should subscribe at once enough to 
warrant the Senate in proceeding with the scheme. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Morton P. Puant has offered £200,000 to endow the 
women’s college to be established at New London, Conn., on 
condition that the institution be named the Connecticut 
College for Women.— Brown University has received a 
bequest of £17,000 from Dr. Oliver H. Arnold, of Pro- 
vidence.—The General Educational Board has published a 
list of its latest grants to colleges and schools, amounting in 
all to £126,800.—Princeton University has received £8,000 
for a Lectureship in Public Affairs, and £12,000 more in 


various gifts. 
* # 


* 

Tue General Assembly of the State of Illinois has granted 
to the University of Illinois for the next two years the sum 
of £703,860—the largest grant ever made by a State legis- 
lature to a State educational institution. The General 
Assembly has not only recognized the immediate needs of the 
University, but has looked ahead and made provision for the 
future by levying a one-mil tax for the continued support of 
the University. It is estimated that this tax will yield an 
income to the University, two years hence, of about £450,000 
a year. In addition, the University will receive from the 
Federal Government and other sources funds that will bring 
its income to about £400,000 per annum for the next biennium. 
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Tar: City of London School will offer 
seven entrance scholarships (Classical, 
Modern, and Science), 15 guineas each for 
three years, in May next; and the Cuthbert Memorial Open 
Scholarship, £15 a year for two years, in June next. Apply 
to the Secretary, 


Scholarships 
and Prizes. 


* 2 
* 


THE Crystal Palace School of Art offers two scholarships, 
senior and junior. Open to ladies only. Sending-in date, 
September 16. Apply to the Registrar. 


rem Dr. James Ford Ruopes, the American 
Intments . . : 
a aan historian, has been appointed Lecturer on 
the History and Institutions of the United 
States of America in Oxford University. 
Born at Cleveland, Ohio, 1848. Educated ut the Universities of 
New York, Chicago, and Berlin (School of Mines). Engaged in 
coal-mining and the manufacture of pis iron 1870-85. Since then 
has studied and written history, and is probably the most distin- 
guished of living American historians. President of the American 
Historical Association 1899. LL.D. of half-a-dozen American Uni- 
versities, including Harvard and Yale; Hon. D.Litt. Oxford. 


Mr. Ciement C.J. Wess, M.A., Fellowof Magdalen, has been 
appointed Wilde Lecturer in Natural and Comparative Re- 
ligion in Oxford University, in succession to Dr. Farnell. 


Tue Rev. J. F. Betaune-Baker, B.D., Fellow of Pembroke 
(since 1891), has been appointed Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity in Cambridge University. 

Educated at King Edward’s School, Birmingham, and at Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. First Class Classical Tripos 1884, and 
Theological Tripos, Part II, 1886; George Williams Prize 1886 ; 
Burney Prize 1887; Norrisian Prize 1888. Head Master’s 
Assistant at King Edward’s School, Birmingham, and curate of 
St. George’s, Edgbaston, 1888-90. Dean of Pembroke Coilege 
1891-1906. Editor of the Journal of Theological Studies since 1903. 


Publications numerous. 


Pror. Kart Pearson, of University College, has been 
appointed to the new Chair of Eugenics in London Uni- 


versity. 


+ * 
+ 


Mer. J. R. Weaver, of Keble College, Oxford, has been 
Poe Professor of Modern History in Trinity College, 
ublin. 


* * 
® 


Dr. F. A. Barnpripezk, M.A., M.D. Cantab., D.Sc. Lond., 
&c., of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Physiology in Durham University. 

* # 


+ 


Dr. RorerT Petscn, Associate Professor in the University 
of Heidelberg, has been appointed to the Chair of German 
in Liverpool University, in succession to Prof. Kuno Meyer. 

Dr. Petsch has worked under Profs. Weinhold and Brandl, and 
since 1893 has devoted himself to the study and teaching of the 
German language and literature. He has taken an active interest 
in the relations of the Universities to the work of schools, and 
also in the training of teachers. His list of publications is long and 
distinguished. 

* + 
* 

Mr. Kennets B. D. Forses, M.A. Oxon., Assistant Master 
at Liverpool College, has been appointed Lecturer in Educa- 
tion in Liverpool University. 

Educated at Highgate School (Scholar) and at St. John’s College, 
Oxford (Scholar). Second Class Classical Mods. (1887) and Lit. 
Hum. (1889). Master at Liverpool College since 1891. 

* 


Miss Dorotay Cuapman, M.A., has been appointed Warden 


of University Hall, Liverpool University, in succession to 


Miss Butler. 


At Birmingham University, Mr. G. C. Field, B.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford, has been appointed Lecturer in Philosophy ; 
Mr. A. S. Hedgecock, D. és L., Lecturer in French Language 
and Literature; Mlle Lilia de Montille. Assistant Teacher 
of Conversational French ; Miss Mary A. Hollings, M.A., 
Assistant to the Professor of Education. Mr. Colin W. 
Milligan, B.A., Lecturer in the Training College for Men, 
and Mr. R. R. Cormack, M.Sc., Lecturer in Economic 
Mineralogy, have resigned. 

Mr. J. Furneaux Jordan, F.R.C.S., has been appointed 
Ingleby Lecturer for 1912. 


AT Armstrong College, Newcastle, Mr. R. F. A. Hoernle, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Philosophy in the South African 
College, Cape Town, has beer appointed Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy (1); Miss Lilias McGregor, D.Litt. 
Edin., Lecturer in Modern Languages (2); and Mr. Lewis 
Simone, B.Sc. Lond., Demonstrator in Physics. 

(1) Educated at Pforta (Klopstock’s school) and at Balliol. Senior 
Demy at Magdalen 1904-8. The late Dr. Caird (Master of Balliol) 
said: ‘‘In philosophy he attained a degree of excellence higher 
than that reached by any other member of the College in my time.’ 
Assistant to Prof. Bosanquet, St. Andrews, 1905-7. f 

(2) Educated at Nithsdale Academy, Dumfries, and at Edinburgh 
University. Graduated with First Class Honours in French and 
German 1903. Dickson Travelling Scholar. Studied in Germany 
and France; English Reader in the Grenoble University. Carnegie 
Research Scholar in French 1906-7. Has taught in Southport, 
London, and Newcastle High Schools. 

$ * 


* 

Mr. P. L. Ure, Assistant Classical Lecturer, Leeds Uni- 
versity, has been appointed Professor of Classics ia Univer- 
sity College, Reading. 


sd * 
* 


AT Sheffield University, Mr. A. P. Hunt, B.A. Oxon., 
Assistant Secretary and Librarian of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, has been appointed 
Librarian; Mr. J. D. Jones, B.A. Lond., Ph.D. Berl., Lec- 
turer in English; Mr. James Baxter, M.A. St. And., 
Assistant Lecturer in Economics; and Mr. A. E. Naish, 
M.B. Cantab., M.R.C.P. Lond., Lecturer in Forensic Medi- 


cine. 
* $ 


* r 
Tue Rev. F. J. PauL, Bushmills, has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Church History in Magee College, Londonderry. 


Dr. SHanp, of the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, 
has been appointed Professor of Geology in Victoria College, 


Stellenbosch. 


Mr. Louis Brewaut, B.A. Oxon., Assistant to the Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy, St. Andrews, has been appointed 
Lecturer in Ethics and Politics and Assistant Lecturer in 
Philosophy in Manchester University. 


Canadian Rhodes Scholar, University College, Oxford. Three 


years at St. Andrews. 
& kd 


* 

Tue Rev. W. E. Soori, F.R.G.S., formerly Principal of 
the Imperial University, Shan-si, has been appointed Acting 
President of the University for China (United Universities’ 
scheme). 


Mr. Hinarre BerLoc, B.A. Oxon., has been appointed 
Head of the English Department of the East London College 
(University of London). 


Educated at the Oratory School, wine and at Balliol. 
Brackenbury History Scholar, and (First Class in Honour History 
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Schools, 1895. After leaving school, served as a driver in the 8th 
Regiment of French Artillery at Toul, Meurthe-et- Moselle. 
Liberal M.P. for South Salford, 1906-10. Prolific writer. 


* 3 
# 


Dr. Vernon H. Brackman, Sc.D., Professor of Botany in 
Leeds University, has been appointed Head of the Department 
of Botany in the Imperial College of Science, London. He 
is succeeded by Mr. H. J. Priestley, Lecturer in Botany in 


Bristol University. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Joun Brakesman, M.A. Cantab., M.Sc. Vict., Mathe- 
matical Master, Leicester Municipal Technical School (since 
1906), has been appointed Principal of the Northampton 
Technical School. 

Educated at Oldham Municipal Technical School, Owens College 
(First Clase Honours B.Sc. in Mathematics, Derby Scholarship 
1901) and Trinity College, Cambridge (Scholar, Firat Class Honours 
B.A. Mathematics 1904, M.A. 1908). Assistant to Prof. Pearson, 
University College, London, 1904-6. 

* # 


* 

Mr. A. W. OvpersHaw, B.Sc.Agric. Edin., N.D.A., for- 
merly Instructor in Agriculture, County Louth, has been 
appointed Agricultural Instructor and Organizer under the 
East Suffolk Education Committee. 


i * 
+ 


In the Department of Home Science and Economics at 
King’s College for Women, Kensington, Miss Helen Masters, 
B.Sc. Lond., has been appointed Demonstrator in Applied 
Chemistry ; and Miss Margaret Dyer, Cambridge Natural 
Science Tripos and Battersea Polytechnic, Instructor in 
Household Work. 


$ * 
# 


At Bedford College for Women (University of London), 
Miss M. W. Cooke, M.A. Lond., has been appointed Assis- 
tant in English; Miss M. T. Fraser, B.Sc. Lond., Demon- 
strator in Botany; and Miss G. W. Martyn, B.Sc. Lond., 


Assistant in Psychology. 


Miss Mitprep E. Dosson, M.A., B.Sc. St. Andr. (youngest 
daughter of Mr. H. Austin Dobson, poet and essayist), 
has been appointed Warden of University Hall (residential, 
for women), St. Andrews, in succession to Mrs. E. J. Neaves, 
resigned. 

+ # 


* ; 
Tue Principalship of the Stockwell Training College is 
vacant through the lamented death of Miss Lydia Manley, 
M.A. 
The Senate of the University of Manchester, which conferred the 
honorary degree of M.A. upon Miss Manley in January last, has 
passed a resolution expressing profound regret for her death, and 


appreciation of the high value of her services to the cause of 
education. | 


* $ 
* 


Mr. S. H. Micuett, B.A. Lond., L.C.P., Senior English, 
History, and Classical Master, Woolwich Polytechnic 
Secondary School, has been appointed Head Master of the 
Civil Service and Commercial School about to be established 
in connexion with the Woolwich Polytechnic. 


+ $ 
* 


At Rugby School, Mr. W. E. Kempson, M.A., Shrewsbury, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, now at the Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth, has been appointed Physics Master ; 
Mr. F. W. Odgers, M.A., Sedbergh and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, now at the Royal Naval College, Osborne, and 
Mr. H. S. Wilson, B.A., Clifton and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Modern Language Masters; Mr. E. F. Boulaote, B.A., 
Merchant Taylors, and Clare College, Cambridge, Mathe- 
matical Master; Captain E. C. Brierley, Rossall School and 
Lancashire Fusiliers, late superintendent of gymnasia, East- 
ern Command, Director of Physical Training. 
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Mr. F. B. Mauı{, M.A. Cantab., Head Master of Sedbergh 


Was | School since 1907, has been appointed Head Master of 


Haileybury College. 
Educated at Blackheath Proprietary School and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge (Scholar). First Class, Second Division, Classical 
Tripos, Part I, 1894; First Class, Part II, with Distinction in 


Philosophy, 1895. President of Union. Master at Marlborough 
1895-1907. 


* * 
* 


THE Rev. HERBERT A. Ruopes, M.A. Oxon., Head Master 
of St. Saviour’s School, Ardingly (Ardingly College), has 
been appointed Head Master of Cranleigh School. 


* + 
* 


A Heap Master is required for St. Andrew’s College, 
Dublin. Free residence (boarders), and about £300 (salary 


and capitation fees). Apply tothe Secretary to the Trustees. 


+ * 
sd 


Mr. A. E. THosesy, Assistant Master, Secondary School, 


Harrogate, has been appointed Head Master of Malvern 
Grammar School. 


+ * 
* 


Miss D. F. P. Hitey, Assistant Mistress, Brighton and 
Hove High School (Girls’ Public Day School Trust), has 
been appointed Head Mistress of Newcastle Central High 
School. ; 

Miss Hiley studied at Somerville College, Oxford, and gained 
honours in the Modern History School. 
+ * 
* 


Mr. T. I. CowtisHaw, Technical Institute, Salford, has 
been appointed Head Master of the County School, Eccles. 


$ 2 
$ 


Mr. ALBERT J. JaMES, B.Sc. Lond., Science Master, Ipswich 
School, has been appointed Head Master of the Secondary 
School, King’s Norton. 


+ + 
+ 


Mr. Georce W. Parmer, M.A. Cantab., Assistant Master 
on the Military and Engineering side, Clifton College, bas 
been appointed Senior Mathematical Master at Christ’s 
Hospital, Horsham. 


Mr. Lewis Tort, M.Sc., has been appointed Chief Lecturer 
in Mathematics at the Salford Technical Institute. 


WE welcome cordially the appearance of a 
new educational journal, School and Life, 
at St. Petersburg, “founded at the time of the 
centennial jubilee of our great pedagogue Pirogoff.” 


*# * 
* 


THE Teachers’ Guild Quarterly (June 30) contains a first 
instalment of the papers read at the Worcester Conference. 


Messrs. METHUEN announce for publication early in 
autumn Miss Marie Corelli’s new romance, “ Life Ever- 
lasting ”—a work “ on the same lines of psychic thought ” 
as some of her earlier books. 


Literary. 


—_—_———_$o-o-—- — ——-— 


RESEARCH grants have been awarded to 67 
applicants by the Executive Committee of the 
Carnegie Trust for the University of Scotland. 
The total estimated outlay for fellowships, scholarships, and 
grants for the academic year 1911-12 under the scheme 
amounts to fully £9,000. 


General. 
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Mr. Cagneci£ has consented to become a candidate, on 
non-political grounds, for the Lord Rectorship of Aberdeen 
University. 


* * 
$ 


Kine’s CoLLEGE ror Women, London University, has 
acquired two additional houses in Kensington Square; and 
the Managing Committee are meditating further develop- 


ments. 


® * 
$ 


Tue King and the Queen laid the foundation stones of the 
National Welsh Library at Aberystwyth (July 15). 
* >+ 


A Lecturesuie in Logic and Psychology is to be instituted 
at. St. Andrews; and a Lectureship in German, at Univer- 
sity College, Dundee. 


$ 
* 


Tue twenty-first anniversary of the foundation of the 
Education and Training Department of Armstrong College, 
Newcastle, is to be celebrated by the establishment of an Old 
Students’ Loan Fund and the presentation of his portrait in 
oils to Prof. Mark Wright, who has rendered eminent and 
highly appreciated service to the Department. 


$ 


GIRL STUDENTS. 


THEIR GIFTS AND THEIR HANDICAP.* 


By Mrs. Sope Bryant, D.Sc. Lond., Hon. Litt.D. Dubl., Head 
Mistress of the North London Collegiate School for Girls. 


In its own nature the world of scholarship is a realm of free- 
dom, into which each of us can enter or not as we will and pur- 
sue our ends of learning for such time and to such lengths as 
our tastes, our powers, and our opportunities determine. In our 
complex social existence, however, opportunities come to count 
for more than their reasonable share. This is part of the price 
we pay for the beneficent fact that opportunities have, on the 
whole, increased. Schools and Universities—especially Univer- 
sities—are planted out over all the “common lands” of learn- 
ing ; and study in its early stages becomes subject to academic 
rule, to regulation by schedule and time-limits. 


WOMEN STUDENTS IN THE UNIVERSITIES. 


In all this no objection can be made, provided always that 
care be taken not to obscure the ideal of the “learner” by that 
secondary and much less important ideal of the “ teacher.” 
What is wanted just now is to remind you, in passing, of the 
fact that this organization of studies in relation to Universities 
has been effected with a view to boys and young men. Girls, 
or women on behalf of them, have chosen to request entrance 
into the realm of studies so organized rather than to have 
another system organized for themselves. They said: “ Let us 
have a fair field and no favour ; let us be judged by the same 
standards, in the same subjects, under similar conditions, so 
that we may find out by results what differences, if any, there 
are, whether of kind or of degree, in our ability for learning.” 
As regards possible differences of kind, the range of choice in 
subjects was large : girl students might specialize in modern 
languages or history if they chose instead of in classics or 
mathematics. As a matter of fact, they scattered themselves 
all over the specialities very much like boys. As regards differ- 
ences in degree, the more cautious advocates of the new depar- 
ture contented themselves with the argument that certainly 
some women were better in scholarly ability than some men, 
and that these should have their chance; the others—per- 
haps an immense majority, perhaps an insignificant majority— 
ranking with the similar men as mere ordinary persons with no 
pretence to learning. At any rate, we said, let us try the ex- 
periment and see how girls and boys, as students, do range 
themselves out. One thing is certain. We shall be all the 
wiser for such differences as we do find. Let us look at Know- 
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ledge with both eyes instead of with one. We admit, of course, 
that the credit of finding her has hitherto belonged to that one. 

All that is a long time ago: the experiment was well past 
its trial stage in 1885. It was in 1879 that the University of 
London settled the question. So in 1911 we can sit at our ease 
and review the quarter-century’s experience. The time is long 
enough to have taught us something. Girls’ schools, hardly less 
Cif less at all) than boys’ schools, are under the influence of 
those University standards which are primarily directed to that 
small minority of scholars who intend to become University 
students. The number of women students at the Universities 
exceeds all except the most sanguine expectation. Their stu- 
dentship is real, their scholarship sound, and a fair proportion 
have done brilliantly. The very least that can be said is that 
they have justified their admission. They have proved that 
there is, in this country, a considerable number of women 
physically and mentally well qualified for close intellectual 
study and for the pursuit, in after life, of professional occupa- 
tions corresponding. 

I do not purpose to argue this point or to illustrate it in 
detail. Public opinion is convinced—effective public opinion, 
that is. Mothers take it for granted that their girls shall do 
as well at school or college as their boys. Many, I believe, 
would be loth, in the reverse case of the slow-witted brother, 
to apply the sister’s standard to him: the schoolmaster gets the 
blame instead. Fathers cannot understand why their daughters 
—perhaps it is a frail little maiden struggling with the physical 
strain of growing up—cannot matriculate as early and as easily 
as they did themselves. That might have been in the good old 
days when all the girls who went in were clever and were strong 
—at least, the young men in their chivalry thought so. Admin- 
istrators, too, set the same standard and at the same age for girls 
as for boys, or at least they tend to do so. No one is now 
surprised that the girl should do well; they are disappointed 
if sho does not. Most of all she is disappointed herself. Much 
more persistently than the boy does she continue in her purpose 
of studentship when all the indications are against it. So much 
more likely, though, are there to be girls pursuing studentship 
beyond their ability. 


EcoNomMiIc INDEPENDENCE. 


Now, the girl is more interested in knowledge for its own sake 
than is the boy. This assertion I make as matter of observation 
and will return to it later when we consider the girl’s gifts. 
Here it is more important to note that this exaggerated volte 
face in public opinion as regards girls’ capacity for intelligent 
studies is largely caused by another more cautious volte face 
as to the economic independence of women. The English middle 
classes are moving, and have moved, steadily in the direction of 
independence for their own daughters—each man for his own. 
Every head mistress knows that, by the increasing demands 
made upon her for counsel as to possible occupations. What 
are they P A meagre list: (a) teaching in its various branches; 
(b) clerical work of different kinds; (c) medicine, a widening. 
field ; (d) secretaryships for social organization, good work 
of which there is little, but will certainly be more, for which 
women are well fitted, but, if it be at all well paid, are likely 
to be ousted by men; (e) music and the drama, overstocked 
and most uncertain; (f) art, under which head I would like, 
if I dared, to include dressmaking and professional cookery ; 
(g) journalism and authorship otherwise. Compare this narrow 
field with the wide and varied expanse of occupation open to 
the boys of this kingdom in every country of the world. The 
great majority of the girls are, or ought to be, absorbed into 
home life by marriage and scattered over the world in due 
proportion to the boys. But, in the first instance, as matters 
stand, most of them, throughout a large section of society, have 
to achieve economic independence on one of the lines enumer- 
ated above; and no one can foretell which girl will, and which 
will not, continue in that independence. The girl’s choice of a 
career may be, like the boy’s, a choice for life. Every one here 
knows how the girl’s choice tends to fall on teaching, and knows, 
too, that her prospects in teaching and in medicine are better 
than in anything else. The reasons are faily obvious ; we need 
not dwell on them. It is the fact that concerns us here. 
Teaching in all grades has come to be the profession of women, 


Paper read at the Winter Meeting of the College of Preceptors, 1911. ' not, of course, to the exclusion of men who are equally neces- 
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sary, but in the exclusion, whether natural or conventional, of 
women from so many other occupations. 

The gain to the community in the after career, as wives and 
mothers, of the young women who have been teachers, is, as 
many of us believe, very great. These women, wise in their 
double opportunity for educational experience, are an influence 
for the increase of wisdom in all the schools and all the homes. 
This kingdom is all the richer in spirit for the host of educated 
women in her schools and the associated host of similarly edu- 
cated women in her homes. 


UNIVERSITY STUDIES COMPULSORY. 


But all these educated women have been girl students—stu- 
dents in the serious thorough modern sense, aiming at a standard 
set irrespective of sex. Many girls and fewer boys are aiming 
at this standard in the easier grade required for elementary 
teaching. At the higher grade the standard of a University 
degree is required of both, and the women are certainly not 
behind the men in the quality of the attainments which they 
can show. My experience of applications for secondary-school 
appointments when I was a member of the Education Committee 
of the London County Council made me very familiar with this 
fact. The women, with the small choice before them, are, of 
course, much more picked in the occupation of their choice. 
My point, however, now is that the demand made by municipal- 
ities and other appointing bodies is, as regards scholarship. the 
same for women as for men. It is only the salary that differs. 
Training, as is well known, is better in the women’s case. 

This equalization of requirement in the scholarship of men 
and women who are secondary teachers is a new fact, though it 
reflects, no doubt, an old ideal. It implies that all the girls 
who aim at economic independence in this way must undertake 
the studies leading to a University degree. This is a position 
quite different from that which obtained twenty-five years ago. 
The Peris, in deference to whose tears outside the gates the 
University of London was opened in 1878, were a few girls 
presumably of superior intelligence. Now it is the others, 
eager to be teachers, wanted as teachers, but nearer the average 
in ability, who are following on. The first girl student could 
take care of herself. How does this twentieth-century second- 
grade student keep up her stride with the second-grade boy ? 


THE AVERAGE GIRL AS STUDENT. 


Experience within the family is very much to the purpose 
here. I am bound to say that I have known families in which 
the boy and girl, both of ordinary type, have pursued Univer- 
sity studies, and the girl, apparently by greater interest in 
learning and greater self-denial, has done better than the boy. 
On the other hand, the boy, once his personal ambition is 
roused, is likely to do better than the girl. It is true that 
girls of all grades of ability are more interested in learning than 
boys; it may be that the boy’s vitality is more taken up with 
the use of his muscles and will. However that may be, her 
interest in knowledge as such may be counted to the girl student 
as a gift. 

She is also very conscientious, laborious to attain thorough- 
ness, anxious about accuracy, afraid of error, over-cautious in 
opinion, self-critical. Thus her intelligence is apt to exceed 
her effectiveness, especially in examinations, where she often 
falls behind from lack of enterprise or excessive self-criticism. 
I am speaking of the girl student, not of the society lady or 
experienced woman of the world. 

The average girl, as girl, has in fact this of the born student 
about her—that she has more than the average moral capacity 
for studies. She wants to know, and is willing to labour that 
she may know accurately. To this end she forgets herself more 
easily than the boy, and in this self-forgetfulness does her best 
work. 

THE AVERAGE Boy as STUDENT. 


The average boy gets to work chiefly as an expression of his 
natural energy and individuality. He does with his might the 
thing that has to be done, so far as not called off by other claims 
of greater attractiveness. On the whole, he goes on doing it 
because it is his—A.B.’s—job, with which his individual ambi- 
tion is bound up. He is not easily distracted or unnerved— 
though his amour propre is more sensitive than the girl’s. He 
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is, on the whole, slower to apprehend than the girl, but his 
memory is better. 


MEMORY—OF GIRLS AND OF Boys. 


This last is indeed, so far as my observation goes, the par- 
ticular point in which the boy excels the girl, and still more 
the man excels the woman, for purposes of study. For sheer 
retentiveness—I do not think it is for any other quality of 
memory—he has the advantage. I speak, of course, of girls as I 
know them in our overcrowded civilized Britain. It mav be that 
in a vigorous country-bred population this difference would not 
appear. I remember no such difference in my own family— 
three brothers and three sisters, all country bred. As a young 
teacher in London I was greatly impressed by the weakness in 
memory of many picked London girls whom I taught. I noticed 
that these were always girls rather of the nervous high-strung 
type, who, in respect of memory, contrasted curiously with girls 
much less able but of more stolid temperament. This observa- 
tion of contrast suggests the comparison with boys and also 
gives the clue to the underlying causes. The slower girl did 
not retain her impressions because she was slow, but because 
her brain, for what it was worth, was in a better-nourished, 
better-rested, better-controlled, and more vigorous phvsiological 
condition. The other girl was perhaps anemic, nerve fatigued, 
or over-excited in time of stress. Now these are just the con- 
ditions to which girls and women are more liable than boys 
and men. About the difference of retentive power on an average 
I have little doubt. Each of us can observe for ourselves. An 
exact experiment might be devised by teaching to boys and 
girls separately a subject like mathematics, placing reliance on 
memory in the manner now discarded. It would be a wicked 
experiment : I do not propose it. As a matter of fact, it has 
been made unwittingly on a good large scale suitable for obtain- 
ing average results. Well, the boys could do it after a fashion ; 
the girls were hopeless. In those days a correspondent wrote to 
me from the United States of America, telling me that it was 
their experience all over the States that girls could not learn 
geometry, and asking me to explain the fact. I replied that my 
experience was quite the opposite—that I found girls apt, 
original, and very enthusiastic in geometry ; but suggested that 
it might be even more necessary for them than for boys to 
learn by their own activities of discovery and invention. 

If the girl student retains less readily she must revise more 
frequently. She is not slower at her work, but she requires 
more repetition and so more time on the whole—more time to do 
the same work effectively. 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL HANDICAP. 


But this lesser retentiveness is probably a sign of lesser phy- 
siological energy available on an average for the girl’s brain 
work. And this is what observation seems to show. It is not 
less energy at the time that we note—certainly not less interest 
—but more need for rest, more liability to injury from occasions 
of over fatigue or long continued strain—more physiological 
demand, in brief, for shorter hours and occasional remissions of 
work. Once again, and on broader grounds, we see that the girl 
student does require more time. 

Shorter hours at school and one year longer—this is the sug- 
gestion that naturally rises to one’s mind. 


THE HANDICAP OF HOME SERVICE. 


One further consideration, however, remains to be advanced. 
The girl student, however much or little she may be handicapped 
by physiological conditions, is subject also to handicap relative 
to her normal social function in the home. The careful parent, 
who provides for his daughter the education and training that 
will enable her to earn her own living, hopes for her also that 
she will make a happy marriage and gather about her a well 
managed home of her own. No one can foretell which will be her 
fate, economic independence or the responsibilities of the home. 
More or less, if right be done, she must be fitted for either— 
i.e., she must be prepared for both. Consider, for instance, the 
intending teacher. She must be able to hold her own with her 
brother at the University, or she will not be able to keep her 
footing in her paid employment. She should be able to conduct 
with real skill and knowledge the home affairs of a small estab- 
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lishment ; she should therefore have made some beginning in 
the elements of this business also, should be grounded in the 
arts of sewing and cooking and cleaning. The business itself is 
not a bit less complex than the German Hausfrau takes it to be: 
the English girl needs, while she is a girl, to have some initi- 
ation into it, in order that her habits may not be so moulded 
as to exclude the capacity for developing aptness when the need 
comes. This may be a matter of home training, or it may be 
dealt with at school. The point is that it constitutes a claim 
on the girl student’s time and strength. The girl is, or ought 
to be—generally she is—a helper in the home, whatever she 
learns at school. The boy might well be used more than he 
18; it would be very good for him, and there is much that he 
could do; but in our middle-class town life he seldom serves 
at home. The mother is the home-keeper ; she might make all 
the children serve in appropriate ways ; it would be greatly to 
their moral advantage; but, as a matter of fact, it is upon 
the girls that sho calls. It is certainly of supreme importance 
that the girl’s instincts for home service should have this natural 
outlet for development. 

I have, however, known girl students on whom this yoke of 
home service has borne very heavily—girls with an invalid 
mother, who tended the invalid, managed the home, pursued 
their studies, and sometimes contributed to the family earnings 
at the samo time. It is to the brilliant capable girl or woman 
that the family turns in domestic emergency. She spends her 
long vacations down from college nursing the sick, straightening 
up the household that cannot get on without her, and is, perhaps, 
entirely dependent on her own labour to keep her dress in suit- 
able order. The pathetic thing is that she would not be herself, 
the perfect woman, if she did not rise to these claims. The 
capable woman makes the capable student and there is room in 
her nature for studies and for home ; but parents and brothers 
and the more simply feminine sisters too should protect her 
from burdens too heavy to be borne. 


THE INDEPENDENT WOMAN AS HOME-MAKER. 


Apart from all cases of hardship, however, the fact remains 
that the girl in her education and the woman in her life have 
this special claim as home-makers laid upon them. Even the 
. woman who continues in economic independence has, once she 
leaves her old home, to do much more for herself as home-maker 
than a man ever does. If she is helpless in this respect she is a 
much more miserable being than he would be. She cannot get 
her mendings done as he can: he has a right to be helpless in 
such matters, so his landlady helps him; but her view of the 
woman lodger is quite different. The woman’s dress all round 
requires more skill and insight on her own part than does a 
man’s: no man probably has ever imagined how impossible it is 
for any but a very determined and sharp-witted woman, with 
some means and leisure, to get clothes much as she wants them. 
So swift are the changes of fashion, so obdurate are the clothes- 
makers in their insistence on the prevailing mode! Some 
technical skill, some means, some leisure—these are our pro- 
vision for defence: and very often the independent woman has 
very scanty leisure and barely sufficient means. She has less 
leisure than a man because she generally does, and on an 
average she ought not to, work as long hours as a man. She 
has less means, because the ideal of payment set up by civilized 
countries is that a man should be paid at a rate that will 
enable him to maintain a home-maker and surround himeelf 
with the comfort of a home, whereas a woman need only be paid 
at a rate suitable for a being without a home in the social sense. 


Thus it is essential in any case—and the more so because she 
should understand how to husband her resources and in this 
is paid below the normal rate—that the independent woman 
and all other ways be her own home-maker. If she has the 
preliminary equipment in early training, and is not too ill 
paid, and has a cheerful mind able to find recreation from pro- 
fessional labours in making an omelet or trimming a hat, then 
she may find much content in her solitary lot, free at any rate 
from the household worries and domestic interruptions that cast 
shadows sometimes over the circle of the real home. 


Minds quiet and contented take 
These as a hermitage. 
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It is not the best life—this solitary life—for any of us, but 
the woman who is a home-maker can encompass it about with 
peace and make it good for her friends to see her in it. 


More TIME FOR THE GIRL’S COURSE OF STUDY. 


Women were right thirty years ago to ask on behalf of the 
girl student for “a fair field and no favour” ; and the girl 
student has proved that there is nothing in the make-up of her 
mind to prevent her from taking the course. She “toes the 
line” with admirable spirit. Public opinion then had over- 
looked the human similarity for studentship between the girl 
and the boy. Public opinion—that part of it which controls 
the fate of girls entering the learned professions—is now in some 
danger of overlooking (1) the natural difference of physical 
strength bound up with difference of physiological function, 
and (2) the double burden of preparation for life laid upon the 
girls, a fact which is much more obvious now than it was then 
because of the changing conditions of domestic service. As the 
position of women in respect of economic independence im- 
proves, this oversight becomes more dangerous: girl students 
increase in number and become less select in physical and 
mental type. It is no longer the exceptional girl that has to 
be considered, but rather girls of a type nearer to the average 
girl than the boy student is to the average boy. The remedy 
here suggested is not certainly any adaptation of University and 
school courses to the handicapped girl, but an extension of the 
time in which, on the average, she is expected to run the course, 
together with vigilance as to physical conditions both at home 
and at school. ; 


THE MATRICULATION AGE. 


The silent logic of good sense has indeed been dealing with 
this problem already and on these lines. Girls who take the 
Matriculation Examination of the University of London from 
schools are about a year older than the boys. The average age 
of matriculation in the London secondary schools for girls is 
seventeen years eight months: the figures are for last year. 
The average girl has to that extent asserted her right to an 
extension of time. I have had a large experience of matricu- 
lation girls: we find that time at this stage pays well in the 
long run. The more able girls do not require it: the economy 
for them is to give them their year in the ex-matriculation or 
sixth-form stage, so that they shall not be too much hurried 
through their period of specialization afterwards, and have, it 
may be, a little time for the influence of home life. 

Consideration of the early age at which students are admitted 
to the London colleges forces this question of more time in 
school for girls to the front. The school examination at matri- 
culation standard can be taken at any age, so that the clever boy 
of fifteen need no longer be kept marking time in the matricu- 
lation class. Matriculation is allowed at sixteen, and the col- 
leges accordingly receive students to enter at that age. The 
older Universities, on the other hand, make the entrance age 
eighteen, with a tendency to rise to nineteen; and from the 
beginning the women’s colleges at Oxford and Cambridge 
made eighteen the minimum age for entry. This provision was 
salutary in face of the problems the women’s colleges have to 
solve. It has also been most salutary for the girl student, 
even those humbler students not in search of University 
honours. It has kept up the ideal of the leaving age in schools, 
and so has contributed to the remission of the strain for scholar- 
ship on the weaker girls, besides giving time to all for the 
development of the school girl into the more self-dependent 
student of the sixth-form type. I am glad to be able to add 
that, so far as I know, the influences of the University of 
London have not up to the present produced on girls, as I am 
told it has during recent years produced on boys, the effect of 
lowering the average school leaving age. 


THE BURSARY AGE. 


There is one group of girls whose case merits special con- 
sideration. I mean the bursars, student teachers, King’s 
scholars. These are subject to a maximum age of seventeen for 
their admission as bursars. In consequence the girls, like the 
boys, are obliged to pass the qualifying examination for ad- 
mission to the training college a year later at the age of eigh- 
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teen. No exception due to belated growth or accidental illness 
can be allowed. The only escape from this time limit is to take 
another year after the year of bursary in the secondary school 
at the parent’s expense, and in many cases this would be im- 
possible. In almost all cases the student will make every effort 
to get through in time. If girls who are well-to-do need the 
consideration discussed above, something by way of relaxation 
in regulations should be made for these girls too. 


DIFFERENCE OF GIFTS. 


Girls do bear a double handicap. They have, however, some 
distinctive contribution to make by their gifts to the common- 
wealth of studentship. The time is coming, if it be not already 
come, when we may hope to form some definite scientific 
opinions as to the distribution of gifts between the sexes. 
Men and women have always had the impression each that the 
others were differently gifted from themselves. The experience 
of teachers in dealing with large numbers of boys and girls 
has made it possible to replace the haphazard development of 
this vague general impression by careful level-headed obser- 
vation, such as might be applied to the habits of variant species 
in natural history. Such careful observation is going on, though 
marred no doubt by the fact that few observers of wide experi- 
ence have experience equally wide and insight equally sure 
respecting each of the two types compared. It remains for us 
now to pursue the subject by subjecting our observations, after 
they have been well considered and carefully stated, to the test 
of experiments adequate to verify or disprove them. 

At present I speak from the observational stage. I have 
already indicated some of the conclusions to which the facts 
have led me. Certainly I had no preconceptions on the subject. 
On the contrary, the experience of my home circle started me 
in life with the expectation that the intellectual gifts of the 
average girl would turn out to be the same in kind at least 
as those of the average boy. 

1. The girl is more social than the boy: she is much more 
apt to think in the first person plural and to express herself in 
co-operation with others. Regard for others develops in her 
more readily and at an earlier age. She is more easily un- 
wrapped out of herself, less taken up with ideas of her own 
importance. Thus she has a talent—and in school life shows it 
—for life in the community. Intellectual education brings 
out this talent in her: it may be that training to habits of 
accurate thought is what, on an average, her emotional nature 
requires to steady its movements and moderate tendencies to 
overflow. At any rate the schoolgirl of to-day is an eminently 
social being, with capacity for interest and insight in human- 
istic subjects of study as such, and promise of ability for 
political, educational, and social problems generally. Honours 
lists at the Universities are not quite silent on this point : 
the college girl who takes the moral sciences has, I believe, done 
better relatively to the men than have the other college girls. 
There is, perhaps, a certain latency of humane wisdom in every 
wholesome woman of sound intelligence. 

2. The girl probably has the defect of her qualities in respect 
of this social gift. That has been admitted in discussing her 
handicap. We note here that her nature, in developing the 
social gift, develops also the intellectual gift for humanistic 
studies. 

3. The girl’s natural interest in knowledge as such has been 
already noticed. Many observers have testified to this fact : 
it was, of course, quite unexpected and very surprising in the 
first instance. I cannot but think that this trust also is asso- 
ciated with that capacity for self-forgetfulness which grows out 
of the girl’s social gift and becomes part of it. For the rest, 
enough has already been said on this subject. 

The boy, on the other hand, has his own great advantages, 
his physical strength, his assertive individuality, his certain 
prospect of economic responsibility, and the singleness of the 
aim set before him. If the girl has some special gifts, to set 
side by side with his on the altar of social service, so much 
the better for us all. But let him not think, for his generation 
and for the generations to come, that there is less need in reason 
and common sense than ever there was for that old-fashioned 
custom of chivalrous courtesy which women of my generation 
continue confidently to expect. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 
DEPUTATION TO MR. RUNCIMAN. 


Mr. Runciman received (July 11) a deputation from the 
Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions. Sir W. E. B. 
Priestley, M.P., introduced the deputation, which consisted of 
Mr. J. Wilson (Battersea Polytechnic), Mr. P. Abbott (Regent 
Street Polytechnic), Mr. H. Ade Clark (Northern Polytechnic), 
Mr. J. Paley Yorke (Poplar Technical Institute), Mr. J. Scholes 
Hague (Darlington Technical College), and Mr. W. E. Harrison 
(Handsworth Technical College). 


Mr. J. Wilson said they desired something more to be done in 
the way of the national organization of higher technical educa- 
tion. They would like the Board to use its influence with the 
Universities, especially the modern ones, to get them to consider 
higher technical instruction as worthy of University recogni- 
tion. They also thought the Board ought to have statutory 
powers to compel Local Authorities to provide technical in- 
struction. Mr. Abbott expressed general approval of Mr. 
Runciman’s Continuation Schools Bill. He urged that valuable 
assistance could be rendered by the formation of Advisory 
Committees, and thought that technical teachers should be 
represented on them. ‘They were glad to note the recent ap- 
pointment of an Advisory Committee for art education and 
thought the principle might be extended. All such councils 
would be complementary to the Consultative Committee. Mr. 
Harrison spoke of the employment of juveniles, urging that 
it should be considered from the point of view of their educa- 
tional interests and future careers. 


JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT. 


Mr. Runciman said it had been the view of the Board of 
Education that the employment of young persons must be put in 
a different category from the employment of adults, and that no 
organization, however adequate for the employment of adults, 
could at the same time perform all the functions requisite for 
the placing out of boys and girls. Guidance must be given, and 
the Board’s view was that those who could give guidance were 
first of all the teachers, and, secondly, those in touch with the 
employers—whether employers themselves or men like those 
before him—who had both an educational and an industrial 
interest. But the Board had been anxious also to work in har- 
mony with the Labour Exchanges, who could do some work 
which neither the Board nor Education Committees could do. 
The ultimate career of each child should be well borne in mind. 
It was always easy to over-estimate the danger of a child going 
into blind-alley employment, which was, of course, thoroughly 
bad, but they had to take industrial conditions as they found 
them, and it was often an advantage to poor parents to let 
their boy go out earning. There the Advisory Committees could 
be of real use and prevent boys going on with such employ- 
ment. The work done by teachers in the past in this work had 
been much under-estimated. There ought to be the fullest co- 
operation between members of that association in the work of 
Juvenile Committees. 


THE CONTINUATION SCHOOLS BILL. 


They would not expect him to embark on a discussion of the 
Continuation Schools Bill, but any advice they had to offer he 
would be very glad to receive. He did not regard the Bill as 
being in a final form. They were anxious to produce the best 
and most workable scheme so far as continuation classes were 
concerned, based largely on past experience, and he would be 
very glad if he might have their assistance on the details within 
their sphere. In the matter of compelling Local Education 
Authorities to raise salaries of technical teachers, about which 
the deputation had spoken, the Board had no power. He held 
the view that the payment of inadequate salaries was the poorest 
form of economy, and he never ceased to tell Education Author- 
ities that. But he had no power, and must therefore be cautious 
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in any steps he took. When authorities generously paid their 
teachers they got full value for money. That applied not only 
to technical teachers, but to assistant masters in secondary 
schools, who came under the same description as themselves— 
the underpaid. He would take their other points into consider- 
ation. 

Sir W. E. B. Priéstley, M.P., thanked Mr. Runciman, and 
the deputation withdrew. 


A NEW EDUCATION BILL. 
THE SETTLEMENT COMMITTEE’S SCHEME. 


THE Elementary Education (England and Wales) Bill, which 
embodies the scheme formulated by the Educational Settlement 
Committee has been introduced in the House of Commons by 
Mr. T. E. Harvey (L., West Leeds), supported by Mr. Charles 
Bathurst (U., Wilton), Mr. Silvester Horne (L., Ipswich), and 
Colonel R. Williams (U., West Dorset), Its principal objects 
are : 


1. To make Council schools accessible to all children of school 
age both in rural and in urban areas; 


2. To facilitate the transfer of voluntary schools, on terms agreed 
upon by the Local Education Authority and the trustees, in dis- 
tricts where accommodation in a Council school is not already ac- 
cessible; 


3. To provide for equality of treatment between Council and volun- 
tary schools ; 


4. To prohibit religious tests for teachers in all Council schools 
and transferred voluntary schools, and to provide that the salaries 
of teachers on the staff of any public elementary school shall neither 
be enhanced nor diminished on the ground that such teachers do or 
do not give religious instruction; 


5. To secure for all children in Council schools subject to the pro- 
tection of the conscience clause and for all students in training 
colleges opportunities for religious instruction; and 


6. To require the Local Education Authority, in the case of a 
Council school, either itself to provide religious instruction in the 
Bible and in the principles of the Christian religion or to afford 
facilities for the provision in the schoolhouse (so far as accommo- 
dation can reasonably be made available) for the giving, by author- 
ized persons, of religious instruction, whether of a special character 
or not, to those children whose parents desire them to receive it. 


In order to carry out the provisions relating to religious 


instruction, it is proposed to establish Religious Instruction 
Committees in connexion with the Local Education Authorities. 


GEOMETRY EXAMINATIONS. 


THE Mathematical Association Teaching Committee wishes to 
draw the attention of examiners to the following points about 
geometry examinations :— 


1. When a construction is asked for, it should be clearly stated, either 
in the question or as a general heading, (i) what instruments may be 
used ; (ii) whether the construction is to be fully described in words, or 
only those parts of it which are not obvious from the figure ; (iii) whether 
a theoretical proof is required. 


2. When the proof of a theorem is usked for, if the examiner wishes 
for an accurate figure drawn with instruments, this should be stated in 
the question. 

3. The Committee is of opinion that, in general, it is inadvisable to 
require that the figures for the proofs of theorems should be drawn 
accurately with instruments: the Committee considers that such a 
requirement tends to waste of time, and that a neatly drawn freehand 
figure should suffice. 


This statement, we understand, has been sent out to examining 
bodies throughout the country. The Committee is, of course, 
aware that the practices suggested are already followed in many 
examinations. 


THE SALOMON SUCCESSION. 
By J. S. THORNTON. 


It has not been easy to fill the place of Otto Salomon at 
Nääs. It is not much more than three years since he died ; 
and already there have been two occupants of the post—Prof. 
Franz von Schéele of Stockholm and Dr. Rurik Holm of Goth- 
enburg—who seem to have found other work more attractive. 
But it is evident from the way in which the Svensk Lärare- 
tidning introduces Dr. Carl Vilhelm von Sydow, Docent in the 
University of Lund, to its readers, that there are hopes in 
Sweden this third appointment will prove more lasting. Dr. 
von Sydow has a good record. He has distinguished himself 
both as scholar and as teacher. He holds office in the historical 
museum at Lund and in the University Library, and is a Uni- 
versity lecturer in comparative folk-lore, besides giving much 
time to University Extension Lectures. He has also shown 
his ability to interest young people entering on manhood in 
three appointments he has held at people's high schools, and has 
for a while superintended a training college for teachers in the 
lower standards. His youth—he is not yet thirty-three—is a 
special advantage to him. He can readily adapt himself to his 
new work and gradually acquire that reasoned, ordered enthu- 
siasm requisite for such pioneer work as his. The keen, bright, 
eager face that meets us in the pages of the leading teachers’ 
paper in Sweden will readily secure him the hearty good wishes 
in his new undertaking of some hundreds of fellow teachers in 
England and Wales, in Scotland and Ireland, who are no 
strangers to Nääs. 

It is often the custom in Sweden and Finland, before a man 
takes up a new kind of work, to devote a good part of his first 
year to long journeys of research at the public expense. Uno 
Cygneeus did this before establishing popular education in Fin- 
land on its present basis. Pastor Broberg did the same before 
introducing, from America mainly, the system of co-education, 
which has in Finland been taken up so warmly and has spread 
so quickly and widely. It is to be wished that Dr. von Sydow 
could do the same, even though it became necessary to appoint 
a substitute to be responsible in his absence for the usual 
courses. The last thing that Salomon could have wished would 
be that his successor should merely or mainly continue the 
Salomon tradition. There have been in the last twenty years 
important Sloyd developments in France and England, in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, and the United States, which a director 
at Nääs will no doubt make it his first duty to become ac- 
quainted with at first hand. 


RHVIHWS. 


EDUCATION. 


Craftsmanship in Teaching. By William Chandler Bagley, Pro- 
fessor of Education in the University of Illinois. (5s. net. 
Macmillan.) 

Prof. Bagley is one of the most thorough of that band of 
American writers who are contributing in almost appalling 
abundance to the theory of education. The author of “ The 
Educative Process,” “ Classroom Management,” and “ Educa- 
tional Values”’ is surely entitled, as a reward for solid work 
admirably done, to let himself go a little in this series of twelve 
lectures. We do not greatly care for such reproductions of 
occasional addresses, but in the case of a man whose other works 
have so much interested us we find a certain pleasure in tracing 
out his general principles in their application to certain aspects 
of practical school experience. The most striking characteristic 
of the lectures is a sane optimism. Few men who have written 
so much on theory—constructive theory, and not mere criticism 
—retain that due sense of the proportion between theory and 
practice that is essential to useful writing for teachers. He 
has perfectly clear cut views, but he has the invaluable gift 
of seeing the other side of questions about which he has made 
up his mind. 

The book is written in a very attractive style, and has the 
inestimable advantage of being illustrated by ,copious;references 
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to the author’s own experiences. He has that power of handling 
real experience that characterizes the one or two present-day 
English essayists whose writings have an influence on conduct. 
The address from which the title of the book is taken is followed 
by “ Optimism in Teaching.” The next three lectures deal with 
various aspects of the problem of efficiency. The bookbinder 
evidently agrees with us that the address on “ Education and 
Utility ” is particularly good, for he has emphasized sixteen 
pages of it by including them a second time in the volume, It 
is unfortunate, however, that he should do this at the expense of 
the omission of a corresponding block of sixteen pages from the 
address on “The Definite in Education.” But Prof. Bagley 
must not be blamed for the accidental defect of our copy of his 
book. The scientific aspect is represented in the two lectures : 
“The Scientific Spirit in Education” and “Science as related 
to the Teaching of Literature.” The English teacher will find 
some difficulty in appreciating some of the author’s points, 
since they apply so directly to American conditions. The pecu- 
liar relations, for example, of superintendent, supervisor, and 
teacher have no parallel in our English system. Yet the super- 
visor is practically the head master, while the superintendent 
is a sort of compound of an inspector, a director of education, 
and what the London County Council calls an education officer. 
No intelligent teacher can peruse Lectures III, IV, and V 
without reading into them meanings that fit into his own case, 
and there is something specially valuable in viewing one’s own 
difficulties in a new setting. 

Most of the other addresses are of general application. The 
English teacher is quite as much concerned as the American 
with “The Possibility of Training Children to Study.” So 
important is this subject that our author tells us that in the 
last two years no fewer than four books have been published 
about it. He ought to have given us their names. As a matter 
of fact he mentions only one—Mr. Frank M. MeMurry's “ How 
to Study and Teaching How to Study.” One of Prof. Bagley's 
best addresses is that on “The New Attitude toward Drill.” 
Practical teachers will greatly enjoy the description of the 
school in which spontaneity and self-realization were allowed 
free play. There has been nothing like it since the description 
of Tolstoy’s anarchical school at Yasnaya Polyana. Here our 
author is at his best as a descriptive writer. It is hard ta 
believe that this comes from the same pen as “ The Educative 
Process.” The address on “ The Ideal Teacher ” would be dis- 
appointing were it not for the account given of an old Westerner 
who began his course at a training college at the age of sixty- 
five. A quite admirable use is made of this incident. 

Some time ago one of our best known English professors of 
Education maintained in an address that Education is the most 
inarticulate of the professions. It wants some one to write it up 
on the literary side. Prof. Bagley appears to agree with this, 
for he tells us that “elementary education especially needs a 
literary interpretation. It needs a literary artist who will 
portray to the public in the form of fiction the real life of 
the elementary school.” We do not know whether the professor 
has any leanings towards fiction, but if he has one would gather 
from this book that he has all the skill and the insight that 
are needed for such a work. A man who can handle truth so 
well is not likely to be unable to extract the essential truths and 
express them in imaginative forms. What a story he could 
weave round that truth that he so wisely and so strikingly em- 
e, “The child is the most serious creature in the 
world ” ! 


A Primer of Teaching Practice. By J. A. Green and C. Birch- 
enough. (2s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

This is a very pleasant change from the old-fashioned books 
on school method. It is as practical as the most exacting teacher 
could demand, and at the same time embodies the results of all 
the most recent writing on the more theoretical aspects of edu- 
cation. In general terms it is an elementary treatment of the 
various forms of exposition and illustration with all that under- 
lies these. The chapters on narrative, on description, and on 
explanation are particularly good. Chapter II on “ Work and 
Play ” is an exception to the rest of the volume in being singu- 
larly confused. Beginning with a reference to “ Mr. Brown, 
Commissioner of Education for the United States,” it proceeds 


to deal in general with the distinction between work and play, 
leaving the reader in the dark regarding the exact connexion 
between Mr. Brown and the theories discussed, and in some 
doubt as to which view of play the authors themselves adopt. 
Following the newer American style, the authors have supplied 
a series of questions at the end of each chapter. These are 
remarkably well done. They are not merely recapitulatory, but 
demand a certain amount of easy research and independent 
thinking. It is difficult to conceive of any better exercise for 
a young teacher than to make him work his way through these 
questions. They are so framed that they may be used by a pri- 
vate student, but at the same time they offer unusual oppor- 
tunities for the frainer of teachers to manipulate them in con- 
nexion with college classwork. Question 9, on page 237, has 
been already used as Question 2, on page 146. Occasionally the 
questions leave something to be desired in the way of saving 
unnecessary trouble to the student. For example, the eleventh 
question on page 17 runs: “Read carefully and critically 
Tolstoy’s account of his school at Yasnaya Polyana.” But 
Tolstoy has written many books, and it can hardly be regarded 
as a part of educational research to find out in which of them 
he has dealt with this school. A reference to “ The Long Exile ” 
would leave the pupil free to devote all his attention to the 
necessary matter. In other cases, too, the authors would do 
well to give their references. It is quite right to withhold the 
references to passages that are held up to opprobrium, as is the 
case on page 67 and on page 71. But on page 55 the story of 
Jan would be better utilized if the student knew where to get 
the context ; and so with Question 4, on page 81. The book 
contains some illustrations that are interesting rather than use- 
ful. Mr. Tunaley’s coloured examples of children’s drawings 
are certainly of this type. 

Though written primarily for the needs of those who are to 
teach in elementary schools, the book should prove „useful to a 
wider circle. It is particularly well suited for the use of those 
Sunday-school teachers who in these latter days are taking their 
work seriously. 


The Place of Psychology in the Training of the Teacher. 
Prof. Darroch. (2s. net. Longmans.) 

This little book contains five lectures apparently in the form 
in which they were delivered. The first three, addressed to the 
staff of the Edinburgh Provincial College engaged in the pro- 
fessional training of teacher-students, are connected with one 
another and may be said to form a whole. The fourth is on 
“ The Child and the Curriculum,” and was delivered before the 
Dundee Branch of the Child Study Association; while the fifth, 
addressed to the Aberdeen Association of Secondary-School 
Teachers, deals with “The Place of Interest and Effort in 
Education.” According to their author, the five form a unity, 
since the fourth and fifth state from other points of view the 
fundamental thesis of the three opening lectures. “ This thesis 
is that the method of approach to the study of Psychology for 
the teacher-student should be the teleological or biological— 
i.e., the method which endeavours to interpret mental develop- 
ment in terms of purpose or as adjustment of means to ends.” 
The lectures are excellent as lectures, but it is at least doubtful 
whether quasi-independent lectures should be published in book 
form under the title of the first lecture. The plan is common in 
the case of short stories, but even there it is irritating. A 
man of Prof. Darroch’s experience and capacity cannot write 
without saying a great deal that is worthy of the teacher’s best 
attention, but we should have greatly preferred a book specially 
written to support his thesis. 


By 


CURVES AND SURFACES. 


A Treatise on the Differential Geometry of Curves and Surfaces. 
By Luther Pfahler Eisenhart. (20s. net. Ginn.) 

This important and very valuable work is to be regarded, 
we are told by the author, as only introductory to the subjects 
discussed ; nevertheless, the student who has mastered its con- 
tents will have made considerable progress in the study of them. 
The book is definitely written to meet the needs of the Univer- 
sity student ; hence we expect to find, firstly, that the theory 
is developed in a form as simple as possible, and, secondly, that 
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it is clothed in language that can be readily followed. These 
requirements have been fully satisfied. It is well, however, to 
bear in mind that the work is based on courses of University 
lectures delivered by the author, so that the text-book is de- 
signed to accompany and not to supersede oral instruction. 
The plan of the volume is interesting. After the first chapter, 
in which the writer investigates by the ordinary well known 
methods the theory of twisted curves, the treatise may be said 
to divide naturally into three sections. The first chapter con- 
tains what is a noteworthy and perhaps even a special feature 
of the present volume—namely, the discussion at a thus early 
stage of the principles of moving axes. By the employment of 
these, the author finds it possible to consider more effectively 
certain portions of his subject, and the mode of procedure has 
the additional advantage of allowing the student to become ac- 
quainted with methods analogous to those of Darboux and 
Cesaro. The first of the three sections into which we have said 
the book is divided comprises five chapters—the second to the 
sixth inclusive. Here the author treats of surfaces with special 
reference to their infinitesimal elements, and arising out of the 
theory of the above there follows naturally the investigation of 
curves and systems of curves given by their differential equa- 
tions. In this portion of his work, the writer follows more 
or less closely the method due to Gauss. The second section 
embraces the next four chapters, the earlier portion being occu- 
pied with the application of the theory already established to 
various groups of surfaces which lend themselves usefully as 
illustrations of the principles involved. Conicoids, ruled sur- 
faces, minimal surfaces, surfaces of constant total curvature, 
surfaces with plane and spherical lines of curvature are those 
selected for the purpose. In this section, too, the general in- 
vestigation of the applicability of surfaces is undertaken. The 
whole of the remainder of the volume constitutes the last of 
the three sections and is devoted to the subjects of infinitesimal 
deformation of surfaces, congruences of straight lines and of 
circles, and triply orthogonal systems of surfaces. Many of the 
diagrams are very effective as regards the representation of 
three-dimensional space, but the reproductions of the drawings 
often exhibit a certain want of delicacy in the finish that is 
disappointing in a work of the size and importance of the pre- 
sent one. Amongst the numerous exercises that are met with 
in the course of the volume, some are more than ordinary exer- 
cises and in a larger treatise would form part of the body of the 
text, seeing that they constitute extensions of the theory of 
the subject. 


i ee 


GHNBEBRAL NOTIOBS. 


CLASSICS. 

Cornelii Taciti Historiarum Libri. Recognouit breuique adnotatione 
critica instruxit C. D. Fisher, Aedis Christi Alumnus. (4s. 
ao Press.) (Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxon- 
iensis. 

Mr. Fisher, of course, bases his recension on the Medicean codex, 
and he sticks to it more closely than most editors ; indeed, he recalls a 
great many readings rejected by Halm, and in the critical notes he 
marks every important departure of his own text from the codex. In 
the preface he deals briefly with this and other codices. He has ex- 
pended a vast amount of labour upon the work, and his text may be 
confidently accepted as the best available. 


The Silver Age of the Greek World. By John Pentland Mahaffy, C.V.O., 
D.D., D.C.L., sometime Professor of Ancient History in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. (l0s. 6d. net. University of Chicago Press ; 
Cambridge University Press.) 

By this volume Dr. Mahaffy replaces his ‘‘ Greek World under Roman 
Sway.” There is no need now—and Dr. Mahaffy has done yeoman’s 
service in obviating the need—to insist upon the importance of the 
period under treatment. The author deals with Hellenism in Syria and 
Inner Asia, in Egypt, and in Italy. A considerable amount of new 
matter has been introduced, and the handling is more matured and 
effective. The volume is indispensable to students of the last century 
(or two) of the Republic and the first century of the Empire. 

A Short History of the Roman Republic. By W. E. Heitland, M.A. 

(6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Mr. Heitland does uot offer a mere abridgment of his large work, but 
has rewritten the whole matter as a new book. Nor does he write down 
to an elementary level of apprehension, though he takes care to put his 
narrative in the plainest language, only avoiding extreme technicalities. 
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There is a certain amount of expansion in the earlier chapters; some of 
the maps are repeated from the larger work, and a few are added—in 
all there are eighteen of them ; and six plates, containing sixteen repre- 
sentations of coins of different periods, are also new. The narrative is 
well balanced and perspicuous. On the many points, especially of the 
earlier history, where the available information is defective or untrust- 
worthy, there is, of course, room for dissent from Mr. Heitland’s con- 
clusions ; but it is very rare to meet with a text-book writer that is so 
assiduously careful to marshal and estimate the value of his materials 
and to weigh his deductions. It is a very scholarly and able study, and 
ought to be in the hands of all students of tho period. 


MATHEMATICS. 


“ Cambridge Engineering Tracts.’’-—No. I: Vibrations of Systems 
having one Degree of Freedom. By Bertram Hopkinson, M.A., 
F.R.S., Professor of Mechanism and Applied Mechanics, Cam- 
bridge. (2s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The projected series of ‘ Tracts’? of which the above-named is the 
first to appear is evidently designed to play a part complementary 
in a certain general sense to that sustained by the succession of 
excellent “Tracts” in mathematics and mathematical physics, of 
which several have been noticed from time to time in these columns. 
The author deals with a subject of both interest and importance to 
engineers and to students of engineering. Dividing his subject- 
matter into three sections, each occupying a chapter of the booklet, 
he discusses in the first, with the aid of analysis, the general prin- 
ciples of the subject. In the second he treats of instruments used 
for purposes of measurement aud illustrates the theory by means of 
useful diagrams. The third, which is also the final chapter, gives 
a clear account of resonance and self-excited vibrations, devoting 
much attention to the theory as it applies to the rolling motion of 
ships. Here, again, we meet with diagrams likely to afford con- 
siderable assistance to the reader. 


First Course in Algebra. By Herbert E. Hawkes, Ph.D., William 
A. Luby, A.B., and Frank C. Touton, Ph.B. (Ginn.) 

A first year’s course in algebra written in accordance with the 
general principles suggested by the survey of elementary mathemati- 
cal teaching that has been made during the Jast decade. There is 
much that is of historical interest in the work, and this, as well as the 
inclusion of the portraits of several great mathematicians who have 
contributed to the development of elementary algebra, will, it is 
hoped, stimulate the interest of the young student in his work. The 
relation that arithmetic and algebra bear to each other is constantly 
used for the purpose of throwing light on the latter subject ; 
moreover, the way in which a knowledge of algebra may help the 
early study of geometry and physics has considerably influenced 
the plan of the text-book. Great care has been taken in the ar- 
rangement of the exercises so as to grade them satisfactorily in 
respect of difficulty. 

A First Course in Analytical Geometry. By Charles N. Schmall, B.A. 
(6s. net. Blackie.) 

This treatise has for its primary object the general discussion of 
analytical methods, these being applied to plane and solid geometry. 
The derivation of the particular properties of the conic sections, 
important as the author knows that to be, is yet in his mind not as 
valuable to the student from the educational standpoint as the attain- 
ment of power in new methods of research. None, of course, will 
question the truth underlying the argument—namely, that the general 
includes the particular. Nor does the writer, in dealing with plane 
curves, confine himself to those whose algebraic equations are of a 
degree not higher than the second: a special closing chapter on the 
well known higher plane curves finds place in Part I of the volume. 
Part II, devoted to solid geometry, is necessarily brief aud of a 
purely elementary character. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


The Spirit of Romance. By Ezra Pound, M.A. (6s. net. Dent.) 
Mr. Pound explains, by way of sub-title, that his book consists of ‘‘ an 
attempt to define somewhat the charm of the pre- Renaissance literature 
of Latin Europe.” As ‘‘the history of an art is the history of master- 
work, not of failures, or of mediocrity,’’ he confines his attention to 
master-work, and to such medieval master-works “ as still ess an 
interest other than archeological for the contemporary er who is 
not a specialist.’ His criticism consists *‘ in selection rather than in 
presentation of opinion.” Accordingly he luxuriates in the canzoni of 
Arnaut Daniel and the songs of some other troubadours, the greater 
oems of geste and romance (preferring the ‘‘Cid’’ to the ‘‘ Roland ’’), 
ante (‘‘ Il Maestro ’’), ‘‘ Montcorbier alias Villon’’ (“the only poet 
without illusions’’), Lope de Vega, and Camoens, in an independent, 
free-and-easy, yet not unserious fashion. The effect of the criticiam is 
lessened by the presentation of the selections in English prose. The 
comparisons of Dante and Lope with ‘‘ Shakespear ” are piquantly inter- 
esting. The aim of the work is ‘‘ to instruct ; its ambition is to instruct 
inleasly.’’ ‘There is no pain about it ; it will be pleasantly suggestive. 
It would have been more instructive if Mr. Pound could have |submitted 
to be more systematic. 
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A Spanish Primer. By the Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A. Cantab., B. ès L. | physiology of the nervous system, brief discussions of moot points in 


: Univ. Gall. (ls. G. Bell.) 

The book is ‘‘ intended to meet the requirements of those who can give 
only a limited time to the study of the grammar and idioms of the 
Spanish language.” The accidence is briefly outlined, and a few of the 
more common idioms and peculiarities are noted. Then some extracts 
are given, with vocabulary and other helps, for practice in translation ; 
and a series of exercises is appended. The little book will suffice to give 
a start. It is clear and businesslike. 


La Ilustre Fregona; El Licenciado Vidriera. Two of the ‘‘ Novelas 
Ejemplares ” of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Edited by F. A. 
Kirkpatrick, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
(38. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

The text is not critically edited, and it is curtailed or modified to some 
slight extent in order to adapt it for school reading. These two tales are 
interesting and quite simple. This is, we imagine, the first time they 
have been annotated. The introduction deals adequately with the life of 
Cervantes, with the ‘“ Novelas Ejemplares” generally, and with the 
present two stories in particular. The introduction to the selections 
from ‘‘ Gil Blas,” an earlier volume of the series, should be read for an 
account of the Spanish picaresque romance. The notes are of a miscel- 
laneous character, explaining not only linguistic matters, but all sorts of 
facts and references that seem likely to puzzle a young reader. An ex- 
cellent reading book, most carefully and judiciously edited. 


EDUCATION. 


The Minor Educational Writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau. Selected and 
translated by William Boyd, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in Education in 
the University of Glasgow. (ls. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

_ Mr. Boyd offers this modest volume as “ a very interesting introduc- 
tion to Rousseau’s educational doctrine.’’ Interesting, no doubt; but 
also valuable, not only as accessory to the “ Emile,” but in itself. Most 
people, Mr. Boyd thinks, misunderstand the ‘“‘ Emile’’: ‘‘ they read it 
out of its context in the social life to which it had first reference and in 
detachment from the whole system of ideas to which it was related, and 
in consequence they form quite wrong notions about what Rousseau 
really meant by it.’’ If this be so, the perusal of these minor writings 
will provide a useful corrective; and, in any case, ‘‘the student who 
approaches the study of Rousseau through them will not fail to get a 
truer idea of his philosophy of life and education than if he had ventured 
headlong into the ‘ Emile’ itself.” The selection is judicious, and the 
translation is excellent. We freely commend the neat little volume. 


A second edition of School Organization, by S. E. Bray, M.A., Inspector 
of Schools to the London County Council, has just been issued in a re- 
vised and enlarged form, with an Introduction by Sir James Yoxall 
(38., Clive). The book has been rearranged and largely rewritten, and 
generally brought up to the most recent official requirements and the 
more advanced educational thought. It is a practical work of much 
value. Sir James Yoxall discusses ‘‘ The Place of the Elementary School 
in a National System of Education.” What is it? ‘‘ No official answer 
to that question has ever been given in England.” Sir James’s essay is 
suggestive. 


The Report of the Minister of Education, Province of Ontario, for the 
year 1910 (Toronto: Cameron) is a meagre document of four pages, 
followed by the usual mass of statistics, departmental reports, &c., and 
liberally illustrated by photographs of various institutions. It appears 
that “ the educational conditions of the province show a distinct im- 
provement in several highly important particulars.” The supply of 
teachers in training continues adequate, if they can be kept in the 
province; the average salary steadily increases, both in rural and in 
urban schools; and there is a widespread local readiness to build new 
schools and to improve the equipment and accommodation of old schools. 
The continuation schools movement is also advancing ; and the secondary 
education is stated to be satisfactory. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


First Principles. By Herbert Spencer. Third impression. Popular 
edition. Two volumes. (ls. net each. Williams & Norgate.) 

It will be a great boon for students to be able to possess this important 
work for a nominal sum. The type is excellent and the get-up is simple 
and tasteful. 

A First Book in Psychology, By Mary Whiton Calkins, Professor of 
Philosophy and Psychology in Wellesley College. (8s. net. 
Macmillan.) 
is is a new and enlarged edition, rapidly following the first. 

Prof. Calkins ‘‘ has written in the ever-strengthening conviction that 

psychology is most naturally, consistently, and effectively treated as a 

study of conscious selves in relation to other selves and to external 

objects—in a word, to their environment, personal and impersonal.”’ 

The treatment is simplified by dropping the discussion from the point 

of view of ideas or mental processes, and thus minimizing abstract 

handling. The more important results of so-called functional psychology 
are embodied—‘‘ that is to say, I have taken account of the characteristic 
bodily reactions on environment which accompany perception, thought, 
emotion, and will; and I have briefly considered the various forms of 
consciousness us factors in conduct, and as significant in individual 
and in social development.” A large appendix includes sections on the 


psychology, and other pertinent matters. Simplicity of method and 
abundance of familiar illustration ought to render the work attractive. 


An Outline of Logic. By Boyd Henry Bode, Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Illinois. (4s. 6d. Holt. Sold in England by 
G. Bell & Sons.) 

The author's object ‘is, among other things, to give a concrete dis- 
cussion of ambiguity, to simplify the study of causal connexions, and to 
treat with greater detail than is usually done the type of inference called 
circumstantial evidence, the nature of proof, and the postulates of reason- 
ing.” The syllogism is treated with a minimum of detail. The handling 
is simple and lucid; and the illustrations, which are taken mainly from 
other sources than the physical sciences, are abundant and pointed. In 
the discussion of causal connexions, Prof. Bode departs from Mill’s 
treatment, which he considers ‘‘ to be neither logically nor pedagogically 
justifiable.’’ His criticism is well worth attention. A chapter is added 
on sense-perception, ‘in the hope that it will aid in making logic a 
propsedeutic to philosophy.” A very interesting and useful volume. 

A second edition of An Introduction to Psychology for the Use of 
Teachers, by J. H. Wimms, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer on the Theory and 
Practice of Education at Goldsmiths’ College, University of London, is 
issued by Messrs. Charles & Dible (2s.). The reception of the first 
edition seems to show that Mr. Wimms’s treatment of psychology, from 
the point of view of the classroom, in simple, definite, and consistent 
fashion, has proved practically helpful. At the same time, it forms a 
solid basis for more extensive and higher study. The work has been 
enlarged at points and revised carefully throughout. 


EUGENICS. 


Parenthood and Race Culture : an Outline of Eugenics. By Caleb 
Williams Saleeby, M.D., &c. (7s. 6d. net. Cassell.) 

The establishment of a chair of Eugenics in the University of 
London marks the academic recognition of the claim of the subject 
to a place in the circle of the sciences. Dr. Saleeby has for many 
years been an industrious student and popularizer of eugenic doc- 
trine. He offers the present volume as “a first attempt to survey 
and define the whole field of eugenics,” dividing it into two parts, 
treating (1) of the theory and (2) of the practice. “Our primary 
idea, beyond dispute, is selection for parenthood based upon the 
facts of heredity. This, however, is not an end, but a means. Our 
end is a better race.” Nobody, of course, would think of questioning 
the desire to make the race better than it is, and as good as it 
can be made; and it is a very important thing that an improved 
race should be definitely recognized as an end to be aimed at. It 
follows at once that the facts of the case should be marshalled, and 
that the principles involved should be established and expounded and 
then carried out in practice. The essential point is that there be 
no undue haste to accept principles based upon too limited inquiry; 
for the complexity of facts and processes is disconcerting, and the 
labourers are few and seriously handicapped. Dr. Saleeby writes 
with competent knowledge and controls his enthusiasm by discretion. 
His presentation of the subject is ample, and, while the form is 
popular, the scientific quality is steadily maintained. The volume 
should be most useful, not only in communicating knowledge, but in 
dispelling prejudices. 

The Eugenics Record Office (Cold Spring Harbour, Long Island, 
N.Y.), established in connexion with the Eugenics Section of the 
American Breeders Association in 1910, “aims to fill the need of a 
clearing-house for data concerning ‘blood lines’ and family traits 
in America’; and accordingly “it is accumulating and studying 
records of physical and mental characteristics of human families to 
the end that the people may be better advised as to fit and unfit 
marriages.” It sends us three Bulletins and several blank schedules. 
Bulletin No. 1, Heredity of Feeble-mindedness, by Henry H. Goddard, 
Ph.D., Superintendent of the Training School for Backward and 
Feeble-minded Children at Vineland, N.J., charts a number of cases, 
with explanations. Bulletin No. 2, The Study of Human Heredity, 
exhibits the methods of collecting, charting, and analysing data as 
practised at the Eugenics Record Office, the New Jersey State Village 
for Epileptics (at Skillman), and the Vineland Training School. 
Bulletin No. 3 is a Preliminary Report of a Study of Heredity in 
Insanity in the Light of the Mendelian Laws, by Gertrude L. 
Cannon, A.M., and A. J. Rosanoff, M.D., King’s Park State Hospital, 
N.Y. It gives the pedigrees of 11 patients at this hospital, and in- 
cludes 35 different matings, with a total of 221 offspring, the material 
being disposed in charts. The Bulletins are very interesting; but the 
main significance of them lies in the fact that they constitute a sub- 
stantial beginning of serious inquiry in a country where there will be 
no difficulty in finding the necessary means to carry out the work of 
investigation. 

RELIGIOUS. 


“ Modern Religious Problems.” Edited by Ambrose White Vernon, D.D. 
ls. net each volume. Constable. 

‘* A series of concise and handy manuals dealing with the questions 

that assail the Christian Church to-day.’’ „We have the first half-dozen 

issues: (1) The Earliest Sources. of the Life of; Jesus, by F> Crawford 
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Burkitt, M.A., D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Cambridge; (2) Sin and its Forgiveness, by William De Witt Hyde; 
(3) The Founding of the Church, by Benjamin Wisner Bacon, D.D., LL.D.; 
(4) Paul and Paulinism, by James Moffatt, D.D.; (5) The Gospel of Jesus, 
the Son of God : an Interpretation for the Modern Man, by George Wil- 
liam Knox (with a general Introduction to the Series, by Dr. Vernon) ; 
and (6) The Historical and Religions Value of the Fourth Gospel, by Ernest 
F. Scott, D.D., Professor of Church History in Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada. Dr. Vernon states that the purpose of the series is 
‘< to re-examine the Christian Scriptures and the Christian faith in the 
light of ’’ the changed conceptions of the world and of the Bible now 
prevalent. ‘‘ These books are written, therefore, with the utmost hos- 
pitality for all modern natural and psychological and Biblical science, 
with the desire of making clear to the average intelligent and religious 
man that this great religious crisis may be pussed through as safely and 
as bravely as others have been.” The names of the contributors guar- 
antee the quality of the series. 


Christianity and Social Questions. By W. Cunningham, D.D., F.B.A., 
Archdeacon of Ely, Fellow of Trinity College, and Hon. Fellow of 
oe and Caius College, Cambridge, &c. (2s. 6d. net. Duck- 
worth.) 

Dr. Cunningham attempts ‘to set forth from a Christian standpoint 
the relative importance of all the forces which make for human welfare 
or militate against it.” No wonder he has had some difficulty in treating 
his subject in a manageable volume, especially as he often becomes dis- 
cursive on sufficiently obvious points. He deals (1) with World-wide 

Influences (physical ccnditions, racial differences, and civil authority) ; 

(2) with National Economic Life (functions of government, reward of 

services, and various half-truths) ; and (3) with Personal Duty (Christian 

character, secularized Christianity, and the Christianity of Christ). 

Probably he advances nothing that he has not already put forward in 

his numerous published writings. But it is advantageous to have a 

systemutic exposition for the instruction of those that have no immediate 

access to his other works. It is not necessary to agree with Dr. Cun- 
ningham in details, and it is but waste of energy to complain of frequent 
commonplace. The aim of the book is popular, and the treatment must 
avoid large assumptions of knowledge and reflection on the part of 
readers. The volume should be widely read and pondered. The purpose 


is excellent and highly opportune, the tone earnest and elevated, and the 
execution most capable. 


“A NEW HOUSE OF LORDS.” 


As ‘‘the House of Lords is one of the most melancholy sights in the 
world,” Mr. A. M. S. Stedman proposes A Simple Plan fora New House 
of Lords (2d. net, Methuen). His proposal is this: ‘‘ At the beginning 
of each new Parliament a new House of Lords shall be chosen, consist- 
ing of 200 members nominated by the Crown under the advice of the 
Prime Minister. These members shall be, as far as possible, representa- 
tive both in number and opinion of the parties or groups into which the 
House of Commons is divided.” Mr. Stedman sets forth the disadvan- 
tages as well as the advantages of his scheme, shows how he thinks it 
would work, and even offers ‘‘a list of some typical names which would 
shed lustre on our new House.” Well, we shall see. 


FIRST GLANCES. 
LATIN AND GREEK. 


Ovid, Simplified : a First Latin Reader. Arranged, with Notes, 
Exercises, and Vocabulary, by W. F. Witton, M.A., Classical 
Master at St. Olave’s Grammar School, formerly Scholar of Gon- 
ville and Caius College, Cambridge. ls. 6d. Edward Arnold. 

[Designed primarily as a companion to the author’s “ Simpli- 
fied Caesar.” The order of each section is (1) simplified version, 
(2) English sentences for translation into Latin, (3) Ovid’s text 
(which might have been expected to come first), and (4) questions 
in Latin. Useful notes both at foot of page and appended. 
Vocabulary. Good practice ; instructive method. ] 


Ovid's Heroides, Selections from. Edited by L. W. P. Lewis, M.A., 
and C. H. Broadbent, B.A., Assistant Masters at Bradford Gram- 
mar School. 2s. Edward Arnold. 

[For Middle Forms. Brief introduction on Ovid’s life, writ- 
ings, and treatment of the metre. Seven complete poems, para- 
graphed, with summary headings. Helpful notes. Vocabulary. 
Attractive and serviceable. ] 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Stories from. Chosen and edited by D. A. 
Slater, M.A., Professor of Latin in the University of South Wales 
and Monmouthshire. 2s. 6d. (with or without vocabulary). 
Frowde (Clarendon Press). 

{Five of Ovid’s best stories. Good introduction, biographical 


ae aaa Notes scholarly, with literary comparisons. Excel- 
ent. 


Plato: Crito and Euthyphro. Edited by A. F. Watt, M.A., and 
T. R. Mills, M.A., Lecturer in University College, Dundee. 
2s. 6d. Clive (University Tutorial Series). 


_ [Introduction on Plato, Socrates, and the two dialogues. Notes 
judicious and useful. Vocabulary. Excellent. ] 


Unseens, Greek: being One Hundred Passages for Translation at 
Sight in Junior Classes. Selected and arranged by William Lob- 
ban, M.A., Classical Master, The High School, Glasgow. 2s. 
Blackwood. 

[ For the use of those preparing for the Leaving Certificate, 
Scottish Preliminary, and similar examinations in Greek.” Drawn 
from over a score of different authors. Varied, interesting, pro- 
gressive ; very serviceable collection. ] 


MATHEMATICS. 


Angle, The Trisection of the, by Plane Geometry ; verified by Trigono- 
metry, with concrete examples. By James Whitefoord, B.A., M.D. 
Edin. Greenock: McKelvie. 

Geometry, A First Book of. ByJ.V. H. Coates, B.Sc. Lond., Assistant 
Master, Alleyn’s School, Dulwich. 1s. 6d. Macmillan. 

(Invokes aid of simple experiments and practical work. Exercises 
abundant ; answers. ] 

Geometry, Analytic. By N. C. Riggs, M.S., Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics, Carnegie Technical School, Pittsburg, Pa. 6s. 6d. 
net. Macmillan. 

[“ To bring out clearly the fundamental principles and methods 
of the subject, and to make it a natural introduction to more 
advanced work.’ ] 

Geometry, Co-ordinate, of Three Dimensions, An Elementary Treatise 
on. By Robert J. T. Bell, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in Mathematics, 
and Assistant to the Professor of Mathematics, in the University 
of Glasgow. 10s. net. Macmillan. 

Geometry, The Functions of, as a Subject of Education. By G. St. L. 
Carson, Head Mathematica] Master in Tonbridge School, Examiner 
to the University of London. 6d. Free Press, Limited, Tonbridge. 

Linear Perspective, Key to Theory of Methods of. By Charles W. 
Dymond, F.S.A. 1s. 6d. net. Spon (The S. and C. Series, No. 20.) 

Mathematics, An Anomaly in, as delivered in our Text-books. By 
Philip Burton. 1s. 6d. Dublin: Sealey, Bryers, & Walker. 

Mathematics, Practical, for Preliminary Students. By W. E. Harri- 
son, A.R.C.S., F.C.8., Principal of the Technical School, Hands- 
worth, Staffordshire. 1s. 6d. With Answers. Mills & Boon. 

Trigonometry, A Class Book of. By Charles Davison, Sc.D., Mathe- 

matical Master of King Edward’s High School, Birmingham. 
3s. Cambridge University Press. 

Trigonometry, A New, for Schools and Colleges. By the Rev. J. B. 
Lock, M.A., Fellow and Bursar of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, formerly Master at Eton, and J. M. Child, B.A., B.Sc., 
Head of the Mathematical Department, Technical College, Derby. 
formerly Scholar and Prizeman of Jesus College, Cambridge. 6s, 
Macmillan. 

SCIENCE. 

Chemistry, A Class Book of. By G. C. Donington, M.A., Senior 
Chemistry Master, City of London School. 3s. 6d. Macmillan. 

[Provides for the ordinary secondary school a practical course 
combined with the requisite theoretical and descriptive text. Aims 
at Matriculation examinations of London and Northern Univer- 
sities and the like. Lucid exposition; questions and practical 
exercises on each chapter ; test papers ; typical examination papers ; 
answers. 112 figures. Excellent. | 

Heat, A Text-book of, Theoretical and Practical. 
Stewart, D.Sc., and John Satterly, D.Sc., B.A. 
(University Tutorial Series). 

[Intermediate University standard Statement clear; experi- 
ments numerous and carefully chosen; exercises and examination 
questions abundant ; answers. 210 figures. Thoroughly practical 
and up to date. | 


Mechanics, Applied, Elementary. By Arthur Morley. M Sc., 
M IMechE, Professor of Mechanical Engineering, and William 
Inchley, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E., Lecturer and Demonstrator in 
Engineering, University College, Nottingham. 3s. net. Long- 
mans. 

[Covers the ground of the Board of Education’s Stage I. Weak 
mathematicians helped along gradually. Numerical calculations 
abundant ; experiments on simple apparatus. 285 diagrams and 
numerous examples. Thoroughly capable. | 


Physics, A Class Book of. By R. A. Gregory, Professor of Astronomy, 
Queen’s College, London, and H. E. Hadley, B.Sc., A.R.E.S.L., 


By R. Wallace 
48. 6d. Clive 


Principal of the School of Science, Kidderminster. Parts I and II: 
Fundamental Measurements ; Hydrostatics and Mechanics. 1s. 6d. 
Parts III and IV: Heat; Light. 1s. 6d. Macmillan. 

[For pupils of fourteen to sixteen. Simple and clear. Plentiful 
exercises, chiefly from actual papers; numerical answers. 222 
figures in the two volumes. Excellent.] 

Science, Elementary, A Course of: Practical and Descriptive. By John 


Thornton, M.A., Head Master of the Municipal Secondary School. 
Bolton. 2s. Longmans. 

[Class book for junior pupils. Clear directions for a number of ex- 
periments that have a definite purpose ; numerical exercises ; ques- 
tions on each chapter. About a hundred and fifty figures. Careful 
and able. } 
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Solectrics: a Theory explaining the Causes of Tempests, Seismic and 
Volcanic Disturbances, and How to Calculate their Time and Place. 
By Alfred J. Cooper, Navigator, King’s Medallist. 10s. Potter 
(145 Minories, E.C). 

Spectroscope, The, and its Work. By H. F. Newall, M.A., Professor 
of Astrophysics in the University of Cambridge. 2s. 6d. S.P.C.K. 
(Manuals of Elementary Science). 

[The author is probably the first authority on the subject. 
8 plates and 58 diagrams. | 


FRENCH. 


Course, French, First : comprising preliminary pronunciation exercises, 
eighty-eight lessons, special vocabularies, grammar reproduction 
exercises, French-English and English-French Vocabularies. By 
A. R. Florian, M.A., Assistant Master, Manchester Grammar School. 
2s. 6d. Rivingtons. 

[‘‘ Grammar is made the centre of instruction.” Ample oppor- 
tunity for oral practice. Scheme elaborately worked out. 


Enault, Louis: Le Chien du Capitaine. Edited by Margaret De G. 
Verrall, of Newnham College, Cambridge. 9d. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 7 

[Simple and delightful. Full vocabulary. } 

Methuen’s Advanced French Texts.—Bernard de Mergy, by Prosper 
Mérimée. Edited, with vocabulary and retranslation exercises, by 
P. B. Ingham, B.A., Assistant Master at Merchant Taylors School. 
2 


8. 
[Condensed. Excellent reading. Instructively edited.] 


Molière, The Temple.—Dépit Amoureux. Edited, with Preface, Glossary, 
&o.. by Frederic Spencer. 1s. 6d. net. Dent. 
[Charming edition, excellently edited. ] 


Reader, French, A Modern. By A. D’Ardenne de Tizac. 
Alston Rivers. 
[Forty-five passages, varied and interesting. | 
Recueil de Morceaux Choisis d’Auteurs Francais: Livre de lecture con- 
sacré plus spécialement au XIXme Siècle, et destiné a l'Enseigne- 
ment inductif de la Littérature française moderne et contemporaine. 
Par MM. Henri Bornecque, D. ès L., Professeur à |’ Université de 
Lille, et Benuo Röttgərs, Professeur Directeur de la Victoriaschule 
à Berlin. 5s. 6d. net. Lockwood, 56 Charing Cross Road, London. 
[Second edition (1909), revised and considerably enlarged. A 
large and representative selection ; useful notes. | 
Unseen Book, French. A First. For Lower Forms and for candidates 
aring for the Preliminary Local Examinations, &c. Selected by 
3 enson Shrive, M.A., Assistant Master, Secondary School Tech- 
nical Institute, Wandsworth. 6d. net. Mills & Boon. 
[Simple, graduated, attractive.) 
Unseen Book, French, A Second. For Middle Forms and for candidates 
reparing for the Junior Local and similar examinations. Selected 
by 7, Denson Shrive, M.A. ls. net. Mills & Boon. 
[166 extracts, twelve of them verse. Chosen from past examina- 
tion papers and from various standard authors. Graduated ; inter- 
esting. | 


ls. net. 


EDUCATION. 


Board of Education.—(1) Circular 775: Examinations in Art and the 
National Competition. (2) Circular 776 : Science Examinations and 
Grouped Course Certificates. (3) Circular 778: Aid from the Develop- 
ment Fund for the Provision and Maintenance of Farm Institutes. 
(4) Circular 779 : Memorandum on Physical Training in Secondary 
Schools. 2d. (5) List of Training Colleges (and Hostels) for the 
Training of Teachers for Elementary Schools in England and Wales 
recognized under the Regulations of the Board, &c. 3d. (6) Report 
on the Working of the Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906, for 
year ending March 31, 1910. Cd. 5724. 2d. (7) ulations for 
the Training of Teachers for Elementary Schools. . 5781. 6d. 
(8) Memorandum on the Principles and Methods of Rural Educa- 
tion. 3d. Wyman. 

Cambridge University Higher Local Examinations.—(1) Examination 
Papers, June 1911, with Regulations for December 1911 and June 
1912. 2s. (2) Class List and Supplementary Tables, June 1911 
(not including Colonial candidates). Cambridge University Press. 

English Association, The.—(1) Bulletin No. 14 (chiefly bibliography and 

roceedings). (2) Leaflet No. 18: The Teaching of Literature in 
nch and German Secondary Schools. By Elizabeth Lee. 

L.C.C.—Handbook of Classes for Teachers. 

Stammering Children, The Educstional Treatment of. By Thomas J. T. 
McHattie, M.D. Edin. Issued by the Medical Officers of Schools 
Association. 1s. net. Churchill. 

Terminology of Grammar, On the: being the Report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Grammatical Terminology. Revised 1911. 6d. net. 
Murray. 

West Riding of Yorkshire T Spear Handbook of the Edu- 
cation Committee, Part II, Higher Education, Section XI, Courses 
for Teachers, (b) Sessional Courses. 


(2) Memorandum on the Supply 
of Teachers for Elementary Schools. 


MATHEMATICS. 


10880. (V. Ramaswami Aryar, M.A.)—-The successive angles of a 
plane polygon are given as well as the sum of the sides multiplied by 
certain constants respectively. Show that the area is a maximum 
when there exists a point in the figure whose distances from the sides 
are proportional to the corresponding constants. [When the constants 
are all equal, this becomes a theorem given by Professor M‘Cay.] 


Solution by T. W. CHaunpy, B.A. 


Call the sides of the polyygon },, b3, ..., the angles (1, 2), (2, 3), .... 
We are given 3A,b,;=0. From a point O in the plane let fall per- 
pendiculars p;, Pz, ... on the side, and choose O such that 

Pı : A, = py: Ay = pg: Ag. 

Then p, divides }, into two segments of length 

{ Du-1— Pv cos (n—1, n) }/sin (n—1, n), 

{pa.1—pn cos (n +1, m)}/sin (n +1, n). 
From this we see that 6, is linear in p,, pe, ..., whence 
bn = Ep, (0b./dp,), 
ob, op, = 0b,/op, ; 
thus Epb, = Pn È [(db, /opn)) 'Pn = F (Spr (dbn/OMr)] BPn = ZhnsPn. 
Thus Ipd, = 2ZEPnr5dy. 
But the area of the polygon is stationary when 


and also that 


SEpPubn = 0, 
i.e., 3Ip„õb«a = 0, 
and also ZA„ðb, = 0. ; 
Also, projecting the perimeter on a pair of perpendicular lines, we have 
relations b, cos 8, + bz cos 8+... = 0, bsin 60, + bsin 6, = 0, 
where A, u, » are independent of n, 
and where ba —ên-1 = (n, n—1). 


Thus we have 
But 


Pn == AAy + fa COs On +y sin On. 
Pili = PaA: = Ps/ås; 
therefore p=v=0, 
and p, is proportional to A,. Also, we see that the stationary area is 


a maximum ; for, if the polygon is a quadrilateral and the angles right 
angles, and the perimeter given, the area is a maximum when the 


perpendiculars are equal. 


17058. (Col. R. L. Hiprisuey, C.B.)—The figure is the diagram of 
the triple generation of the three-bar curve taken from Cayley’s article 


in the Proc. London Math. Soc., Vol. vir, Ser.1. If the areas of the 
parallelograms at O, O’, O” are denoted by §, 8’, and-§'';,and>the sides 
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of the triangle A,P,B, by a, 6, and p, show that the point C is passing 
through a point of inflexion when Sa?+ S'b?+ S"'p? =0, due regard 
being taken of the signs of the areas. 


Solution by the PROPOSER. 


Denote A,B,, B,O’, 4,0, OO’ by ĉi, co, 
3, Cy. Let &, n, C, w be the angles O’OA), 
OO’B,, OA,B,, A,B,O’, and let 6, 9, y be 
the angles A,;OA,, BO'B}, C,0’’C3 con- 
sidered positive when the lines fall as in 
the figure at the head of the Question. 
Then 6+p+Y=-2. Let pı, p3 represent 
A,P, and OP, and let the signs of p}, pg be 
such that p, + pe = Cs. 

Let PT, P,N be the tangent and normal 
to the path of P,, and x the angle NPA.. 
If e denote the arc of the centrodes de- 
scribed by P,, the velocity of P, in the 
direction P,T is 

do/dt = dp,/dt.1/sin x. 
The angular velocity n, of A,B, about P, is 
dt/dt+d¢/dt = dt/dt (1+ d¢'dé). 
Now p,d¢ = pedé, for both represent de cosx. Hence 


1+ d¢/d& = (pı + pa)/p: = cpi ; 
and n = Cs/p,.di/dt. Tan x = 1/p,.dpo/d& =—1/p,.dp,/d¢. The curva- 
ture of the circle of inflexions is 2n/vel. of P, (Clifford's Kinematics, 
p. 141). This equals twice the difference of the curvature of the cen- 
trodes. Therefore this difference is 


Cz/p,.dt/dt.dt/dp, sin X = Cs/pyp_ C08 x. 


Denote P,C by q, then g* = p,?+ 0,2+2p,b, COSO ........ ccc ceeececee eee (A), 
and sin A,P,C = — (b, sin 6)/qg, cos A,P,C = (p, + b, cos@)/q; 
therefore 

cos NP,C = cos (x —A,P,C) = 1/q [cos x (p, + b, cos 6) — b; sin y sin 6]. 


The curvature of the path of C is 
1/q—-1/@° . pipe/(c3 008 x) [cos x (p, + b, cos 6) — b; sin x sin 6] (Clifford) 


= 1/q— prps/caq* [p1 + bı cos@ + b, sin 0. 1/p,.dp/d¢), 
and is zero when 


CyQ? — pıP3 (pi + b; cos 0 + b, sin 6. 1/p,.dp,/d¢) = 0............ (B). 
Now, from the figure, p, = csin w/[sin(¢+)]; 
and if we denote 0— A, ¢—B, y—C by x, y and z, 
x+y+z=0 and sinw =—siny; 
sin (f+ æ) =—sing; so that p, =c,siny/sin zg; and therefore 
ps = (cz 8in g— c sin y)/sin Z... 0.0... ce cece cee ece eee (C). 
Also dp,/d¢ = dp,/dz, since (= x+2; therefore 
dp,/d¢ = c,/sin® z (cos y sin z.dy/dx—sin y cos z.ds/dz). 
Since A,B, makes with OO’ the angle A —0—¢, we have 
C3 COS + Cc, cos (A—O@—?) + C3 CO8 N = Cos 
C sin §—Cc, sin (A — 0 —)— c sin n = 0. 
Further, (=7+0—A, w =x" +p—B; therefore n = y—C—. 
stituting and rearranging we get 


cos Ẹ (C3 + C} CO8 T + C cos g) —sin ẹ (c, sin z — czsin 2) = Cp, 
cos = (c, sin z — c; Bin z) + sin £ (c3 + c; cos x + cĉ cos 2) = Q. 
Eliminating £, 
C1? + C3? + C3? + 2cgc, COB X + 2C,Cq COS Y + 2CqCg COS Z = Cy”; 
therefore C3C, sin zdz +C,c,8in ydy + ccsin zdz = 0, 
and dz+dy+dz=0; 
therefore dz: dy: ds 
= C4 (Cı SIN y—Cg Sin 2) : Cs (C3 sin z— c sin æ) : cı (cy sinz—c,siny), 
dp, _ Cı (C3C3 sin?z cos Y + Cyc, sin? T + cic Sin? y Cos 2) (D) 
d¢ cs sin? z (& sin y— esing) #8 C UUTY : 
Writing the values of q?, pı, pe and dp,/d¢ given in (A), (C) and (D) in 
equation (B), we get 
(cı sin y/sin z) [(c,? sin? y/sin? g) + (b, cos 6/sin z)(cs sin z +c, sin y) 
+ (b, sin #/c, sin y sin? 2)(cac, Sin? z cos y + Cyc, sin? x + Cica sin? y cos z)) 
Me gO Oita ne ies E ine ea E end EEE (E). 
Now bearing in mind that 0 = x+A, 0+ġ+4 =x, z+y+z2=0, and 
that bic, = ciba, ...,* and collecting similar suffixes, we can arrange (E) 
as bic; sin @ sin? x + ca, sin ọ sin? y + azbasin ysin? z = 0. 
But b,cgsin 6, casin p, and abasiny are the areas of the three 


parallelograms ; and the angles of the triangle A,B,P, are ~z, —y, 
and r—z; therefore Sa? + S'b? + S"'p = 0. 


Sub- 


and 


* Qi, by, Ci; Gs, bg, C3; Gs, bs, Cg; are the sides of the similar tri- 
angles A,B,C, CB,C3, and A;CC;. 


17024. (ARNoLD L. ATKIN.)—Prove that 


eg 
ne} N? (e"* —e-"*) 720° 
Solution by the PROPOSER. 
r ; 1 1 
t = Ses BE, 
Consider the function f(z) Homee y ax" 
Near g = 0, it can be expanded in the form 


ae ee, E -S 
2 (z— $2 + io — ...) 2 (2+4 tiio t...) 22 
SE. | a | 
O23 (1—42 + ghozt —...)(1 +2 talozi +...) 28 
2 1 eee seems Í 
O21 (1+ aioz + Az)?— (327+ A'Z] 28 
1 1 ; 


~ 923 (l-g tA") 228 


ih (1+ 524+ an ascending series beginning with 2%) — zn 


= 752 + positive powers of z. 
Thus the residue at z = 0 is qy, 
The only other singularities of f(z) occur at 
z = nr (n = +1, +2, ... +0), 2 = inr (n = +1, +2, ... +œ). 
Near z = nr put z= nr+ i. 
1 

Cree S = anye (— 1g (oem) 
(—1)" 


+ positive powers of &. 


Thus the residue at z = na is ——~—_—___., 
(nw)5(e"* — 8 = nw) 
Near g = nri put 2 = net+?'. 
1 os 
Then f(z) = (nmi)? sin (nmi) (—1)" 2" + positive powers of ?’. 
x =1)" 


Sanaa + positive powers of é’, 


Thus the residue at z = nri 


ee ag, | eee i SONY cog | CO 
— 2u sin (nri) n33  —(e`"— e") n?n n3w (e= —@- 8)” 
Now the integral l 
1 sal ee) sees o 
Oxi [fle)ds Ont | ae (Sanreces) a) 


taken round a large circle of radius R and centre at the origin, which 
does not pass through any singularity of the function f(z), is clearly 
comparable 1/R° x 2*R, since the modulus of the integrand is compar- 
able with 1/R*, and since the length of the path of integration is 2rR. 
Thus the integral tends to zero as R is increased indefinitely. There- 
fore the sum of residues at the singular points within the circle = 0; 


F 1 to (—1)" to (—1)" 

theref 3 eee Goat) leew E ge Se) 
eretore 180 T n?m (e"t—e-"") £ et] nx (e"* —e-"*) 

oe 4s (—1)"-! = 1 @ (—1)*-! = w 


nel Ma(e"*—e-**) 180 i n? (e""—e-"") 720° 


17055. (K. S. PaTRaAcHaRI.)—O is the orthocentre of a triangle ABC. 
The circle on AO as diameter cuts the circum-circle again in P. Show 
that OP passes through the middle point of BC. 


Solutions (I) by F. W. Reeves, M.A., and many others; 
(II) by E. H. Coapman, B.A., and others; (III) by A. M. Nesnitt, M.A. 


(I) Let PO cut BC 
at G and the circle 
ABC at H. 


Then angle APO 
is a right angle. 

Therefore AH is a 
diameter of the cir- 
cle ABC. 


Therefore ACH 
and ABH are right 
angles, t.e., CH is 
parallel to BE and 
BH to CF. 

Therefore COBH 
is @ parallelogram, 
i.e., OH, BC bisect 
each other. 

Therefore OP 
passes through mid- 
point of BC. 


” DO. 
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(II) S is the circumcentre. 
D the mid-point of AO, E of 
BC. 

Join EO, OP. 

SD is the line of centres per- 
pendicular to AP; angle APO 
is a right angle. 

Therefore OP is parallel to 
SD. 

SE = DO and is parallel to 


Therefore EO is parallel to 
SD 


EO, OP are both parallel to 
SD. 

Therefore EOP is a straight 
line. 

Therefore PO passes through 
E. 


(III) Let PO cut BC in X. 
Then, since 


LNCX = 4 NAO 
= {NPX, 
N, P, C, X are concyclic, and 
LNXB 

= L NPC = Z (NPA —CPA) 
4 (COA —CBA) 
L (NCB + NAO) 
L (OML +OMN) = L LMN. 


Thus L, X, M, N are concyclic. 

But L, M, N are on the nine-point 
circle. 

Therefore X is the mid-point of BC. 


Ii 


17063. (J. J. BARNIVILLE, B.A., I.C.S.)—Find the common factors 
(1) t—5x +3, 2x7 — 18r" + 3, 5r?—34rő +3, 1382!!—8927+3; 
(2) $ +z+6, xf +5x—2, x8—zxr' +16, and x +11xz?—12; 
(3) a7 +2541 and 2+ 28—a76+ 23-1; 
(4) 24+a5+a—1 and 25+ 325+ 25-1; 
(5) v7 +2a44+1 and x2®%+222'4 +8277 +1. 


Solution by Lt.-Col. ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, R.E. 


The writer’s general (tentative) method of solving this sort of 
question has been explained in his solutions of Questions 16969, 16987. 
Denote the four expressions in each of (1), (2) by fi(z), fe(z), f(z), F(Z), 
and the two expressions in each of (3), (4), (5) by fi(x), f(z); and 
denote the common factor required by ọ(x) in each set. Now sub- 
stitute x = 1, 2,3, 4, ... in each of f,(z), f,(z), ..., and then factorize 
each of the resulting numbers f(1), f(2), f (8), ..... Next pick out the 
arithmetical factors ¢(1), ¢(2), (3), ... common to each group; t.e., 
p (2) of f, (2), f3 (2), f (2), ..., and so on. These will generally suggest 
an algebraic form ¢(z) which will embrace them all; this ẹ (x) is 
probably the (algebraic) factor sought, and may be tested by actual 
(algebraic) division. 

It should suffice to show the detail in two of the examples [Nos. (1) 
and (5) are selected] and to prove the results only of the rest. 

Ex. 1.—Here f, (x), fs(x), fs(%), f(z) have values below when 


of 


x = 1, 2, 8, 4. 
z| file) A) | fle) fala) 
1 e a ~73 
2|! 2 =5.5 155 = 5.31 | 1475 = 25.59 ' 15285 = 5.3047 
3 | 231 = 3.7.11 ' 4026 90156 ' 2108271 
| =2.3.11.61 = 4.3.11.683. = 3.11.29.2203 
' 4 | 1007 = 19.23 | 31939 i 1275907 | 53067799 


= 19.41.41: = 19.67158 


| 


And it is seen that the common factor (x) has the following valucs, 
viz., (1) = 1, ¢(2) = 5, $ (3) = 11 or 83, ọ(4) = 19. Here the form 
ọ (x) = (z?+2—1) suits all these values, so is probably the factor 
required ; and (on trial) it is found that 


f(z) = (x? + 2-1) (x? — x? + 2x—3), 

Ex. 2—Treated in the same way, it will be found that (1) = 4, 

p (2) = 8, ~(8) = 14, 9(4) = 22; these suggest the form 
ẹ (x) = (x7 +242), 

which suits them all and is the factor required. 

Ex. 3.—(i) Similarly, here (x) = (2'—at+2?—2z+1). 

Ex. 3.—(ii) Similarly, here o(z) = ($ + r+ —x—1). 

Ex. 4.—Similarly, here (r) = (xf + 25+ 27-1). 


= 19.2798041 


Ex. 5.—The index (28) in f(x) here is so high that it is better to eficct 
a preliminary reduction. It is clear that the common divisor ¢(z) of 
fi (x), fa(z) is also a divisor of f,(z)—f;(z) = F,(x), suppose; so that 
f(z), F,(z) may be used in the preceding process instead of the pair 
filz), fo(z), with the advantage that F,(x) has the (algebraic) divisor 
x‘, which, not being a divisor of f,(x), cannot appear in (zx), so that 
the degree of F, (x) is thereby practically reduced by 4; then 

F. (x) = ri (x24 + 2210 + 723 — 2). 

Here f,(z), F.(x) have the valucs below when z = 1, 2, 3, 4. 


x! fi (z) F, (z) 
4 7 28 = 4.7 ) 
161 = 7.23  24.16799798 = 2'.2.23.365213 
2350 = 2.25.47. 34.282480835746 = 34.2.47M | 


16887 = 61.277 : 


te Oe 


The common factor ¢(~) has the values 
$(1) = 4, 12) = 23, 9(3) = 94, (4) = 277. 
These suggest the form (x) = (x'+z*+2z+1) which embraces them 
all, as the factor required. 
The following is due to the PROPOSER :— 
(1) The common factor is z? + xl. 
(2) The common factor is ++ a2. 
Also  z'04+11z?—12 = (x?—1) (x2 4+ x + 2) (x?—ax + 2) (xt — 2x? + 3) 
and gx!’8—5r? + 29 
= (x? + x + 2) (x1 — x3 — r? — 2x + 4) (1! — 5x? + 1728 + 40x7 + 64). 
(3) The common factor is 2424+ 23-21. 
(4) 24 aS4r—1 = (23 +1) (23+ 22-1) (24-23 + x? +1) 
and 25+ 325+ a3—1 = (x34 1)? (1 + 2?7—1) (xf— I + xt 225 + r? + 1). 
(5) The common factor is 2‘'+2*+2+1. 


| 


17108. (A. M. Nessirr, M.A.)—If AO be a diameter of a circle, 
and the tangents AP, OQ cut any chord ZZ’ in P and Q, while AZ, 
AZ’ cut OQ in X, X’, then will 

OX.OX' = OQ (OX +0OX') and (OX+0X’) AP = AO’. 
(Proof by pure geometry wanted.) 

Note.—This is Steiner’s graphical solution of any quadratic ; for, 
if x, xz’ be the roots of ¢—pt+q = 0, we merely have to mark off 
OQ = q/p, AP = 4/p on parallel tangents to a circle of unit radius. 


Solutions (I) by Puitap T. STEPHENSON, B.A.; (II) by W. F. Bearp, 
M.A.; (III) by C. M. Ross, B.A.; (IV) by E. H. CHapMan, B.A. 
(I) OX being the inverse of the circle 

with respect to A, ZZ’X’X is cyclic ‘ 
therefore QX.QX' = QZ.QZ’ = QO’; 
therefore 
OxX.OX' 
= (0Q + QX)(0Q + QX’) 
= QO? + OQ (QX + QX’) + QX.QX’ 
= QO0.2Q0 + QO (QX + QX’) 
= QO (OX + OX’). 
Bisect ZZ’ in E, XX' in M. ZSEZ 
is a right angle. Triangle AX’X is 
similar to triangle AZZ’ ; therefore 


LAM’ = L AEZ 
= 4 ASP (from cyclic quadri- 
lateral APES) ; 
therefore AP/AS = AO/OM ; therefore OM.AP = AS.AO; 
therefore (OX + OX’) AP = 2AS.AO = AO}, 
(II) (1) Let OZ, AZ’ meet at C; X 
OZ', AZ at B; BC, ZZ’ at D; BC, 
OA at E; 


because OZA, OZ'A are right angles ; 

therefore BCE is perpendicular to OA; 

because BC is parallel to OX ; 

therefore OQ/OX = CD/CB X 

and 0Q/OX’ = BD/BC; 

therefore 

OQ/OX + OQ/OX’ = (CD + DB)/CB = 1; 

therefore OQ (OX + OX’) = OX.OX’. 
(2) OX/OA = BE/EA = OE/EC 

(because angles BEA, OEC are similar) ; 

OX’/OA = CEH/EA ; 
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therefore 
OX.OX’'/OA? = OE/EA = ZB/AZ. Z'0/BZ’ 
(because BE, OZ, AZ’ are concurrent) 
= BD/AP.OQ/BD (from similar triangles) 
= 0Q/AP = OX.ON’/[AP (OX + OX’)] [from (1); 
therefore AP (OX + ON’) = OA?. 


N.B.-—The proof of (2) is simpler if we produce PQ, AO to meet at F. 
Then BC is the polar of F ;. therefore OF/EA = OF/FA = OQ/AP. 
- [Rest in Reprint.] 
QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION. 
17114. (C. M. Ross, B.A.) (Revised by the Author.)—Show that 
the multiple integral 


` 4 , aioe 
| see a a 


) dx, day AL, 
is equal to 
(1) (a; agz— an. m" {1+ (}n—1) + ($n —1)(}n—2) +... 
... + (fn—1)(fn—2)...3.2.1}/e.2"T (kn) (n even) 
(2) SE (emp tdp, (n odd), 
the integral being taken over all positive values of z}, £a ... 2. for which 
xi la? + £la +... + 22 /a? > 1. 
17180. (Professor J. C. SwaAMINARAYAN, M.A.)—A particle is repelled 
from a centre of repulsion situated at O with a force whose in- 
tensity at a distance x is u/x?—A/x*. The particle starts from rest at P 


(OP = a and pa > a). Show that it will arrive at Q in OP produced 
(OQ = b) m time 


a a e as _1(2ua—A)b—ua2 
- - {/[(Qua—a) b?—Quatb+aa%jt+ T — cosh-! S 
2ua—A l ) j (2ua— à)? a(ua—A) 
17181. (Lt,-Col. ALLAN Cunnincuam, R.E.)—Let 


P (E, n) = E+ Gey + 1824? + 36En? + 36n" ; 
Y (E, n) = 9E? + 18E4y + 182%? + 12k? + 4n’; 
x (l, u) = 4 6t’u + 18l2u? + 18tu + 9w. 
Show that the following admits of an infinite series of solutions in 
integers (any of the quantities may be + or —):— 
N= (f, n) = y (E, n”) = x(t, w) = x(t, u”). 
Find the relations between the elements ¢’, ’, &’, n”, C, uw’, t", u". 
Give numerical examples with N prime. 


17132. (F. Tavanr.) — Can a series of positive decreasing terms 
represent an undetermined quantity? Or, in other words, does a 
series of positive decreasing terms necessarily represent a determined 
quantity either finite or infinite ? 


17188. (Professor E. J. Nanson.)—Discuss the system 
ax = (b +c)(y +z), by = (c+a)(z+2), cz = (at+b)(x+y), 
and generalize. 

17184. (C. M. Ross, B.A.)—If By+ya+a8 = 0, prove that 

a" + g" +y" = p" + mp" - 3g + [m (m—5)/1.2] p" 70g" aan 
where P=atBty, Q = aßy. 

17185. (Professor SansANa, M.A.) — The hypotenuse of a right- 
angled triangle lies along a fixed straight line, and one side passes 
through a fixed point. Find the envelope of the other side when its 
length is given. [This is a curve of the eighth degree, reducing to one 
of the fourth in a particular case. | 

17186. (Professor SansAna, M.A.)—(1) A conic touches three fixed 
straight lines, and has a pair of fixed conjugate points. Find the locus 
of the pole of the line joining the conjugate points. (2) State and 
prove the reciprocal theorem. 

17187. (M. T. NARANIENGAR, M.A.)—In a rectangular hyperbola 
prove geometrically that the central perpendicular on any tangent 
bisects the common chord of curvature at the point of contact. 

17188. (R. F. Davis, M.A.)—From a given external point O two 
secants OPP’, OQQ’ are drawn to a given circle. If PQ is constant, 
prove that the envelope of P’Q’ is a conic. 


17189. (A. M. NESBITT, M.A.)—One circle touches another internally 
at A, and BC, a chord of the outer, touches the inner at D and cuts the 
common tangent at E. If DF (= DC) be taken on DB, then will 
CD? = CE.BF. 

17140. (R. F. Davis, M.A.)—ABCD is a square, and E the middle 
point of CD. Points P, Q are taken in AB, BC respectively in such a 
manner that DP, EQ are parallel. Prove geometrically that PQ 
touches the inscribed circle of the square. 

17141. (C. E. Youncman, M.A.)—In a circle (O) let AB and PQ be 
parallel chords, such that PQ is one side of the maximum rectangle in 
the segment APQB; M the mid-point of AO; AOA’ a diameter; and 
O' the image of O in PQ. Show that MO’ = MA’, and that the squares 
on the sides of APQ are in arithmetical progression. 

17142, (Communicated by N. SANKARA AIYAR.) — Triangles which 
have a given centroid are inscribed in a given circle, and conics are 


inscribed in the triangles so as to have the common centroid for 
centre. Prove that they all have the same orthoptic circle. 


17148. (Professor NEUBERG.) — Soit AAAA; un tétraédre quel- 
conque; les plans menés par les milieux de trois arétes issues d’un 
mème sommet forment un second tétraédre B,B.B,B,. Un plan quel- 
conque rencontre les faces du second tétraédre suivant les droites b}, b», 
by, 6,. Les plans A,0,, Asbo, A b3, Ayo, rencontrent les faces corres- 
pondantes du premier tétraédre suivant quatre droites a), Qg, 43, A4. 
Demontrer que les dernières sont des génératrices d'une même quadrique. 


17144. (Professor E. B. Escotr.)—Prove that 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
E 1 \ogr (2 vt 2) 
at+b+c+ ctl at+b+ct+ 2x-1 

2 
-m (retia) 
A F (a,b,c, ... x) 
Examples.—tan~! ey — tan`! EaR = tan`?! (=) 
tan-1( Bee ) —tan-1( l E 
a+ r+i a+ r—li 


peat Ph Aa ( x-1 ) = tan-1(- Zia) 
TA rat ig ax—a+i `x + 2ax +x a?) 
17145. (Professor E. J. Nanson.)—Through the vertice A, B, C of 


a triangle perpendiculars are drawn to the corresponding medians, and 
form a triangle A’B’C’. Show that the ratio of the areas A'B'C', ABC is 


(sin? a + sin? 8 + sin? y)? cosec? a cosec? 8 cosec y, 
where a, 8, y are the angles at which the medians intersect. 
17146. (W. F. Bearp, M.A.)—Prove that, if in a triangle 
Za(s—a)*?cosA = Zabe, 


' | then the triangle is equilateral. 


17147. (Constancr I. Marks, B.A.)~In a game of cribbage arrange 
the cards for a hand or crib of twenty-two. In how many ways may 
the arrangement be made, and what simple substitution at once reduces 
the reckoning to twenty? 


OLD QUESTIONS AS YET UNSOLVED (IN OUR COLUMNS). 


18268. (D. BippLEe.)—A given circle is in contact internally with 
four smaller but equal circles which are otherwise disposed at random. 
The pair of tangents drawn from the centre of the large circle to any 
one of the small circles forms an angle of 36°. Find the probability 
that the smaller circles are distinct—that is, that no one of the four 
intersects another. 


18468. (Professor Sir Ronerr BALL, F.R.S.)—If £i, 2, ... Zn and 


Éi Trala x, be the generalized co-ordinates of a system whose kinetic 
energy is T, show that T must always satisfy an identical equation, 
which, in the case where screw-chain co-ordinates are used, assumes 


T) s + Lo aT aT = 0. 


the simple form z dr dz, 

18584. (Rev. W. ALLEN WHITWORTH, M.A.)—A die of p faces is 
thrown repeatedly until the number of aces turned up is to the number 
of not-aces as 1: p—1. Show that the chance of this happening at the 
np-th throw, and not before, is 


(np— 2)! (p—1)"P-" 
n! (np—n—1)! pyr 

18788. (Rev. Dr. FreerH.)—The polar equation to Pascal’s tri- 
sectrix (or limacon) is p = a(1+2cos6), where ais the radius of the 
generating circle. (a) Express this equation in terms of its rectangular 
co-ordinates; (8) give the area of the trisectrix inclusive and exclusive 
of the interior loop or oval. 

18777. (CHARLES MITCHELL.) — From any point on the circum- 
ference of a circle, describe an are dividing the circle into two equal 
parts. A geometrical solution is wanted. 

18905. (W.J.C. MILLER, B.A.)—Construct a triangle, having given 
(1) its perimeter, in-radius, and circum-radius; or (2) the distances 
apart of its centroid, in-centre, and circum-centre. 


+ coe +n 
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SCIENCE. 


aregory an and Hadley’s Claus Book of Phystos 

ts I and II. Fundamental eanaremenia Hydrostatics and 
Mechanics. ls. 6d. Parts I, II, and III. Fundamental Measure- 
ments; Hydrostatics and Mechanics ; Heat. 2s. Parts III and IV. 
Heat ; "Light. ls. 6d. Parte III, IV, and V. Heat ; Light ; Sound. 
2s, Parts IV and V. Light; Sound. 1s.éd. Parts VI, VII, and 
VIII. Magnetism; Static Electricity ; ; Voltaic Electricity. ls. 6d. 


Lownds’s First Book of Physios .. 


Complete, 3s. 6d. Or in Two Vols. .. cach 
Simmons and L. M. Jones's Momentary General Boience . 
D. B. Jones's Heat, Light, and Sound . & woe 
Bdser’s Heat for Advanced Students 
—— Light for Students Me 
Hadley’s Magnetism and Electricity for Beginners 
Magnetism and Electricity for Students 


Thompson’s Mlementary Lessons in ar eoteneiey. and Mag- 
netism 


L. M. Jonos’s ‘Introductory Chemistry for Intermediate 
Schools a 


Donington’s Class Book of Chemistry ... 

Practical Exercises in Chemistry D 
Parrish's Chemistry for Schools of Science a 
Roscoe and Lunt’s Inorganio Chemistry for Beginners 
Watts’s Geology for Beginners... a z 
Foster and Shoro’s Physiology for Beginners ar 
Evans’s Botany for Beginners Je 
Healey’s First Book of Botany ... 

Simmons and Stenhouse’s Science of Common Life 


MACMILLAN & o0., Ltd., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.O. 
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CLOUGH’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


The Oldest and Most Successful Correspondence College. 


Prepares Candidates by Post, in the most efficient and economical manner, for 
all Educational Examinations. 


SPECIAL GLASSES for— 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS: 
Professional Preliminary, A.C.P., L.C.P. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCALS. 
MATRICULATION. 

L.L.A. HIGHER FROEBEL. 

CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
COMMERCIAL EXAMINATIONS. 


For all Particulars, Terms, &c., write—THE SECRETARY, 
CLOUGH’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


HISTORY MAPS. 


FIRST SERIES. SECOND SERIES. 


1 Roman Britain. Jnset—The Wall. 7. Scotland in 1603. Inset —Clans į 11. Ancient Greece and the Agean. 14. Europe at the time of the Third 
2 England before the Norman Con- and Families of Scotland. Inset—Athens and the Piræus. Crusade, a.D. 1190; Europe at 
° t i hae Election of ‘Charles Y, 

8. Cerio Ireland. py Hee: 12. Ancon i Italy. Inset — The City 1519 
3. England ‘under Faward I. ee at ae hae 15. The Diccoveties of the etteenth 
4. E a under the House of Ireland after the Conquest. 13. Tns Romai Empire at me Death and Sixteenth Cent 
“ado 9. Ireland under the Tudors. Inset of Augustus, Inset — The 16. Europe at the Time ar Louis XIV; 
5. France in i 1429, Insets — France The oe and Settle- Empire in the Fourth “Oentury. Europe under Napoleon. 
in 1154 and France in 1360. ments i in Irelan 
6. Scotland in 1306. Jnse¢—Scotland 10. Canada, the United States, and Size 30 x 40. 
under David I. * West India Islands. i Price on Cloth, Rollers, and Varnished, 5/- each Net 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION Size, 5 by 74 in. 
OF W. & A. K. JOHNSTON'S HISTORICAL ATLAS. Price, 1s. 6d. Net. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED, 


6 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, £.0.; AND AT EDINBURGH. 


The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is CAREY'S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,” 


a Monthly Record and Review, now in its WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 
FORTY-SECONDYEAROFISSUE. The | Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
PREPAID ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION PORE POO CUOUNS TEGO a: 


rr SEVEN SHILLIN GS. A SINGLE THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Srationers’ Hatt, Lonpon. 
COPY costs EIGHTPENCE post free. PRI NTI NG FOR SCHOOLS 
Ask for a SPECIMEN COPY, which will AND EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 

be sent at once if application is made to | Prospectuses, Reports, Testimonials, Magazines, &c. 


the PURCISHSE, William Rice, 3 Broad- THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 
way, Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C. Telegrams: “ RUPRE88, RUGBY.” Nat. Tel. ; 90 Rugby: 
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CLASS LISTS 


OF CANDIDATES WHO HAVE PASSED THE CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION OF 
THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS.—MIDSUMMER, 1911. 


The list of successful candidates at the Colonial Centres will be published in the October 


number of “The Educational Times.’ 


[Throughout the following Lists, bracketing of names implies equality. ] 


PRIZES. 
FIRST CLASS (or SENIOR). FIRST CLASS [or SENIOR) —continued. 
General Proficiency. Taylor-Jones Prize for Scripture History. 
1. Ho St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries, Sims, Miss C, The Hiatt Ladies’ College, Wellington. 
inae PRO i 
2. ot awarded. 
3, [Net awarded. 
4. [Not awarded. 
English Subjects. SECOND CLASS [or JUNIOR). 
1. Bones, Miss D. M. The Hiatt Ladies’ College, Wellington. ; 
2 Stark, A. B. Stationers’ Company’s School, Hornsey. General Proficiency. 
; 1, Payne, L. C. Portsmouth Boys’ Secondary School. 
Mathematics. 2. ter, H. Portsmouth Boys’ Secondary School, 
1. Bray, F Stationers’ Company’s School, Hornsey A Thoma: % F Frosbel Hot ee El Derap 
2 [Not aw. arded.) , ° : omas, A. E. Froebel House School, Devonport. 
Modern Foreign Languages. 
1. Clark, L. L. St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries. 
2. [Not awarded.] THIRD CLASS. 
Classics. : 
[Not awarded.] General Proficiency. 


Natural Sciences. 
(Not awarded. ] 


1. Tribe, Miss D. 
Halliday, Miss W. M. 

2. f Pearse, V. 

Ruthven, H. P. 


Notre Dame High School, Clapham. 
The Friends’ School, Mountmellick. 
Montrose College, Streatham Hill. 
Froebel House School, Devonport. 


The following is a List of the Candidates whe obtained the FIRST and SECOND PLACES in each Subject on 
FIRST CLASS PAPERS. (Only those who obtained Distinction are included.) 


Scripture History. 
1. Sims, Miss C. The Hiatt Ladies’ College, 
, Wellington. 
2, Bones, Miss D. M. The Hiatt Ladies’ College, 
Wellington. 


English Language. 


1, Grattan, Miss G. T. St. Dominic’s High School, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 


2. Bones, Miss D. M. The Hiatt Ladies’ College, 
Wellington. 
English History. 
1. Bones, Miss D. M. The Hiatt Ladies’ College, 
Wellington. 
2. Peile, H. A. Friends’ School, Wigton. 
Arithmetic, 
1. Bray, F. a Company’s School, 
orn 
Carroll, J. A. St. J Guophi s College, Dumfries, 
2. { Cook, Private tuition. 
West, G. T Charlecote, Worthing. 
Algebra. 
1. Bray, F. Stationers’ Company’s School, 
Hornsey. 
Mechanics. 
1. Cook, J. A. Private tuition. 
2. West, T. H. Private tuition. 


Book-keeping. 
St. Aloysius’ College, Hornsey 
Lane, N. 
St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries 


Mensuration. 
Advanced oe a A Boys’ |1. 
School, Merthyr T 
Mile End 
French. 


St. Joseph's College, Dumfries. 


1. Pedler, F. 


2. Coward, A. G. R. House, i 


1. Hogan, E. oo 


2. D’Agnel, L. P St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries. 
German. 
1. Golby, B.T. Crouch End High School 
Classes, N. 
Italian. 
1. Pertile, G. a ie ooreo, s College, Wey- 
rid 
2. Nasturzio, T. St. Goorge’ s College, Wey- | 1. 
bridge. 
Spanish, 
1. Clark, L. L. St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries. 
2. Gonzalo, B. St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries. 
Welsh. 
1. Thomas, J. E. Private tuition. 1, 
2. Roberts, J. P. Private tuition. 
2. 
Latin, 
1. Hogan, E. A. St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries 
Light and Heat. 
1. Williams, T. L. Private tuition. 
Jenkins, C. R. ethany House School, Goud- 
2d. hurst. _ 
Sims, J. W. Private tuition. 1 
West, T. H. Private tuition, ’ 


Magnetism and Electricity, 


1. {Fk T J. A Private tuition. 
West, T Private tuition. 


Drawing. 
Small, A. L. Stationers’ Company’s School, 
Hornsey. 
Pena, Miss I. Loreto Convent, Europa, 
2. Gibraltar. 
Piper, G. Argyle House, Sunderland, 
Music, 
Davis, P. B. The Philological School, 
Southsea. 
Dickinson,MissS.M. The Hiatt Ladies’ College, 
Wellington. 
Political Economy. 
Sims, Miss C. The Hiatt Ladies’ College, 
Wellington. 
Bones, Miss D. M. The Hiatt Ladies’ Colleze, 
Wellington, 
** | Toole, F. J. St. Aloysius’ College, Hornsey 
Lane, N. 
Shorthand. 
Toole, F. J. St. Aloysius’ College, Hornsey 
Lane, N. 
Dukes, W. 


Fore ne Society’s School, 


Domestie Economy. 


Flanagan,MissM.M. The Convent, Athlone. 

Hoey, Miss B. C. St. Joseph's Scheol, Lincoln. 

Jenkins, Miss F. A. Private tuition. 

Morgan, Miss K. L. Advanced Elementary Girls’ 
School, Merthyr Tydfil. 

O’Connor, Miss E. St. Mary’s Dominican Con- 
vent, Cabra 

O’ Neill, Miss D. Sienna Convent, Drogheda, 

Parker, Miss B. Private tuition, 

Parry, Miss M. Advanced Elementary Girls’ 

School, Merthyr Tydfil. 
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CLASS LIST — BOYS. 


N.B.—The small italic letters denote that the Candidate to whose name they are attached was distinguished in the following subjects respectively :— 


a. = Arithmetic. du. = Dutch. . = Greek. ma. = Magnetism & Electricity. s. = Scripture. ; 

el, = Algebra. e. = English. g = History. ms. = Mensuration. sc. = Elementary Science. 
b. = Botany. f. = French. he. = Hebrew. mu. m Music. sh. = Shorthand. 

bk. = Book-keeping. g. = Geography. i. = Italian. nh. = Natural History. sp. = Spanish. 

ch, = Chemistry. ge. = German. ir. = Irish. p. = Political Economy. tr. = Trigonometry. 

d. = Drawing. geo. = Geology. l = Latin. ph. = Physiology. w. = Welsh. 

do. = Domestic Economy gm. = Geometry. lt. = Light and Heat. phys. = Elementary Physics. z. = Zoology. 


m. = Mechanics. 


The small figures ! and ? prefixed to names in the Second and Third Class Lists denote that the Candidates were entered for the First and Second Classes respectively. 


In the addresses, Acad. = Academy, C. or Coll. = College, Coll. 8. = Collegiate School, Comm. = Commercial, Conv. = Convent, Elem. = Elementary, End. = Endowed, 
Found. = Foundation, H. = House, Hr. = Higher, Inst. = Institute, Int. = International, l 
Inter. = Intermediate, Poly. = Polytechnic, Prep. = Preparatory, P.-T. = Pupil-Teachers, 8. = School, Sec. = Secondary, Tech. = Technical, Univ. = University. 


FIRST CLASS (or SENIOR). 
Honours Division. 


Hogan,E.A. 64.0k f.l.d. 
8t. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 

(Bray,F. a.al. Stationers’ Co.'s 8.,Hornsey 

| Carroll, J.A. e.a.bk. 

U St. Joseph’s Coll., Dumfries 
Schofield, B. s.e. University S., Southport 
Toole, F.J. s.e.a.bk.p.8h. 

St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
M’Connachie,G.R. e.bk. 
St. Joseph’s Coll., Dumfries 
Billing,S.A. Stationers Co.’s S., Hornsey 
Jenkins,C. R.ms.lt. BethanyH.,Goudhurst 
Salter, H.P. Stationers’ Co.’s S., Hornsey 
Clark, L. L. sp. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 
Keeble, F. R. s. DunhevedColl., Launceston 


FIRST CLASS (or SENIOR). 
Pass Division. 


Straight,F.S. Stationers’Co.'sS.,Hornsey 
Dotto, A.W. 

Christian Bros.’ Coll., Gibraltar 
Payne,G.W.J. e. 

St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
Piper,G, d.sh. Argyle H., Sunderland 
Coutts, H.L. B. 

Yorkshire Soc.’s8., Westininster Br. Rd. 
Pedler,F. ms. 
Advanced Elem. Boys’S.,Merthyr Tydfil 


(Wilson,A. Stationers’ Co.'s 8., Hornsey 
_Wilson,J Stationers’ Co.’s S., Hornsey 
( Buoth,H.E. Wallington Modern S. 


(Small, A.L.d. Stationers’Coy.’sS.,Hornsey 
(Clark, W. sp.d. St.Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 
\Stokes,G.T. Newtown 8., Waterford 
Rolston, L.H. s. 
Dunheved Coll., Launceston 
Davis,P.B. mu. 
The Philological S., Southsea 
Golby,B.T. ge. 

Crouch End High School Classes, N. 
Stark, A.B. k. Stationers Co.’sS., Hornsey 
Robertson, I.C. 

Dunheved Coll., Launceston 
Wanless, R.P. 

Newcastle Modern S., Newcastle-on-T. 
Slater,C. L. Melbourne Coll., Anerley 
Golden,J.D. St. Joseph’s Coll., Dumfries 

(Grogan,L. Salesian §., Farnborough 
| Macdonald, W.K. UniversityS. Southport 
\ West,T. H. m.lt ma. Private tuition 
Bate, P.I. St. Joseph's Coll., Dunifries 
Brown,R. 
\ Yorkshire Soc.'s S., Westminster Br. Rd. 
(Goodwin,J.M.H. Private tuition 
| Griffin, W.J. Private tuition 
McLellan, H.N. d. 
University S., Southport 
Moylan, F.E. 
| St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
Dotto, A. L. 
Christian Bros.' Coll., Gibraltar 
Dukes,W. sh. 
Yorkshire Soc. 's 8., Westminster Br. Rd. 


Ashbrook, H.R. Gram. 8., Eccles 
Lewis H. d. Newtown 8., Waterford 
Boucher, A.A. 


St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 


Brown, W. 
Yorkshire 8oc.’s 8,, Westminster Br. Rd. 

Donnelly,T.G. e. 
Bt. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 


Daw, W.E.A. d. 

Dunheved Coll., Launceston 
Chant,W.E. d. University S., Rochester 
Wildish,J.N. d. University S., Rochester 

( Bloomfield, A. 

i St. Joseph'sAcad., Kennington Rd.,8.E. 
Single,G. Private tuition 
Webster,M.H. d. 

West Leeds High 8., Armley 
Ewen, A. bk. St. Joseph’s Coll., Dumfries 

( Bourne, J.F. Warner’s Coll., Richmond 

peeo aiccen : 

St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
Cook, J.A. a.m.ma. Private tuition 
Tonkin,F.C. Nottingham High 8. 
Barnes, H.C. Stationers’ Co.'s 8., Hornsey 
Bowker,J.S. e. University S., Southport 
Langford, E.B. Mile End H., Portsmouth 
Pryor,E.H. Dunheved Coll., Launceston 
Rands,G.St.J. s. Oundle School 
Stock well, V.G. Private tuition 
Thomas,J.E. w. Private tuition 
Henson,C.J. St. George's Coll., Weybridge 

(Cattle,A.P. Stationers’ Co.'s 8., Hornsey 

| Dormer, P.A. Newtown 8., Waterford 

aes. s. St. Joseph’s Coll., Dumfries 
Williains,T.L. lt. Private tuition 


Kernick,O. Newquay College 
Buttle, A.E. Newtown 8., Waterford 
Jones, D.J. Private tuition 


Millington,H.L, d. Private tuition 
Sangster, W.J.C. Christ’sColl., Blackheath 


Piper,C.H. Bethany H., Goudhurst 
( Tomlin,J. s. Private tuition 
LWakefield,P.8. Newtown S., Waterford 


Friend ,O.F. 
Peile,H.A. h. 


Clarke, H.C. e. 
Forbes,J.A. 
O'Shea, D.T. 
St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
(Lemarchand,C.H. 
| Hampton Gram. 8., Hampton-on-Thames 
\ Roberts,J.P. s. w. Private tuition 


(Coward,A.G.R. ms. 

| Mile End H., Portsmouth 

\ Raddall,J.R. Dunheved Coll., Launceston 
Richards, I. 

Advanced Elem. Boys’S., Merthyr Tydfil 
Byrne,J.G. St. Joseph’s Coll., Dumfries 
Taylor,C.G. Private tuition 
Dickinson, W.A. d. 

Newcastle Modern S., Newcastle-on-T. 
Goodman, L.W. 
Dunheved Coll., Launceston 
| Mount, E. Highfield 8., Muswell Hill 
| Parry,J. 


\ Advanced Elem. Boys’S.,Merthyr Tydfil 
Faull, F. St. Ives Gram. S. 
(Charman, W.S. Private tuition 

| Fairhurst, R.C. 

L Stationers’ Co.'s 8., Hornsey 
Sinclair, W.O.F. Private tuition 
Lee,Z.N.H. Stafford Coll., Forest Hill 

(Corin, T.E. Froebel H., Devonport 
Jones, D.J. d. 

Advanced Elem. Boys’ S., Merthyr Tydfil 
| Sterwin, R. F.J. f.sp. 

| ) Bethany H., Goudhurst 
Wyllie, D.S. Bethany H., Goudhurst 
Jones, H.D. 


Advanced Elem. Boys’ S., Merthyr Tydfil 


Stafford Coll., Forest Hill 
Friends’ S., Wigton 
Froebel H., Devonport 
Newtown S., Waterford 


Benson, H.H. Elstow 8., Bedford 
Macaulay,J.G.M. Private tuition 
Rees, I. Pencader Gram. S. 


Cosgrove,G.L. Stationers'Co.’s8., Hornsey 
(Smith,A.C, Bethany H., Goudhurst 
| Trigg,C.T. Private tuition 
LWale,C.W. Stationers’ Co.'s S., Hornsey 


Private tuition 
West,G.T. a. Sharlecote, Worthing 
Palmer,J. h. Friends’ S., Wigton 
Robson, D.S. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 
Kliang Sastbourne College 
Fermie,A.N. St. Joseph’s Call., Dumfries 


Gibbs, A.G. 


Yeoman,C.E. Bethany H., Goudhurst 
Brass,D.J. Bethany H., Goudhurst 
Pooley, A.C. W. 8t. Ives Gram. 8. 


Strike,S.L. Dunheved Coll., Launceston 
Forbes,A.C. Newtown 8., Waterford 
Hutchings, W.R. 
The Philological 8., Southsea 
Dingley,W. Dunheved Coll., Launceston 
Thomas, W.R. 
Higher Elementary S., Pentre 
Kingsnorth,H.N. s. 
Dunheved Coll , Launceston 
Catnach,C. B. 
Newcastle Modern S., Newcastle-on-T. 
Bond, A. 

Advanced Elem. Boys’ 8., Merthyr Tydfil 
Dallas, W.F. Private tuition 
Doubble,T. W. Private tuition 
Ogden,J.H. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 

(Newman, J.W. Stationers'’Co.’sS., Hornsey 

| Pike, W.H. Private tuition 

| Sharland,W. Dunheved Coll., Launceston 

\Sims,J. W. lt. Private tuition 
Flanagan, R.J. 

St. Joseph’s Acad., Kennington Rd., S.E. 
Mugliston, E. Enfield Gram. S. 
Kust, B. Gramınar S., Scorton 
Nicholls, A.A. 

African Training Inst., Colwyn Bay 
Towlson,G.8. Avenue H., Sevenoaks 
Sanders, P. Dunn's Endowed S., Crediton 
Richards,J.E.G. Gram. 8., Steyning 


(Pace D. Private tuition 

Pope, E.R Private tuition 
Rupp,F.A. Argyle H., Sunderland 
Edwards, R.T. Private tuition 
Ramage,G. E. 


St. Joseph's Acad., Kennington Rd.,8.E. 


Godwin,A.R. Gram. 8., Steyning 

Lewis,R.J. Private tuition 

Baldwin, E. W.M. Private tuition 

Bradbury,G.L.W. Willow H., Walsall 

Smith,B.R. Berkhamsted School 
—— 


SECOND CLASS [or JUNIOR). 
Honours Division. 


Payne,L.C. ¢.9,a.al.gm f.lt.ch.d. 

Portsmouth Boys’ Sec. 8. 
Carter,H. g.a.al.gm lt.ch.d. 

Portsmouth Boys’ Sec. 8. 
Caudle,L.E. g.a.al f.lt.ch. 

Portsmouth Boys’ Sec. 8. 
Thomas,A.E. g.a.al.f.sh. 

Froebel H., Devonport 

(Biddlecumbe,G.L. g.a.al. 
| Portsmouth Boys’ Sec. 8. 
Vigurs,A.H.L. g.a.al.lt.d. 

Portsmouth Boys’ Sec. 8. 
Jones,D.T. h.a.al.gm.iw. PencaderGram.8. 
Street,N.C. g.aflt.ch, 

Portsmouth Boys’ Sec. 8. 
Stamp,L.D. s.¢.a.al.qm.d. 

Uuiversity 8., Rochester 
Henwood,D.0O. Ra aa 

ile End H., Portsmouth 
(Roberts t a. 


Roberts, B.L. lt.ch.d. 
Portsmouth Buys’ Sec. S 


Portsmouth Boys’ Bec. S. | | Verano, M. W. 


Threadingham, E.G. a.al.f. 
Portsmouth Boys’ Sec. 8. 
Davies, W.P. a.m.ms. 

Advanced Elem. Boys’ 8.,Merthyr Tydfil 
Gonzalo, B. sp. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 
Worthington,F.M. a.ai. 

Portsmouth Boys’ Sec. S. 
(Hammond,T.L. al.gm. 
| argyle H., Sunderland 
Swarbrick, F. W. a.al./. 
St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 
Martin,A.D. d. Portsmouth Boys’ Sec. 8. 
Kvans,l. Higher Elementary 8., Pentre 
Williams,T.B. g. 
Higher Elementary S., Pentre 
Hulme, H. Gram. 8., Eccles 
Tovey,J.O. h.a. Melbourne Coll., Anerley 
(Garnier,M. s.b)-/f. 
| Marist Bros.’ Coll., Grove Ferry 
Phillips,G.T. ma. 
Advanced Elem. Boys’ 8.,Merthyr Tydtil 
Yates, B.W. /. lees hea 
Newcastle Modern 8., Newcastle-on-T, 
Cope,B. a. 
St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
Toole, R.W. 
8t. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
í Bustinza,J.M. sp.d. 
St. Joseph’s Coll., Dumfries 
Huggett, F.G. s.a. Fartown Gram. S. 


a A ne ae 
Evans, L.L. h.al f. King Edward's S., Bath 
LLaubscher, N.J. du.ch. 
(Curry,R.V. 
| Yorkshire Soc. ’s S., Westminster Br. Rd. 
Long, J. al. 

107 Normount Rd., Newcastle-upon-T. 
(Bodin, A. s.bk f. 

Marist Brothers’ Coll., Grov 
Johnson, G.E.L. /. PE ERE 

Market Harborough County Gram. 8. 
Lance, A.W. gm. 

Montrose Coll., Streatham Hill 
(8park,A.J. Argyle H., Sunderland 
| Villejean,E. s.bk. 

Marist Brothers’ Coll., Grove Ferry 
James,J.E. Higher Elementary S., Pentre 
Challinor,C.S. s.gm. Sandbach School 
Fothergill,S.J.R. /. 

The College, Weston-s.-Mare 

Perris, L.R. k. Wallington Modern §. 
Green, H.J.B. a.ch. 
Portsmouth Boys’ See. 8. 
Private tuition 


Private tuition 


Private tuition 


Young,C. 


(Butterfield, J.G. e.a. 
Day, A.V. a.f. 

Queen Elizabeth’s Gram. S., Wimborne 
Gilbert, J.A. a.al. Private tuition 
| Mercer, W. al. f. Private tuition 
LSykes, T.W. mu. Longwood Gram. S. 

Sarchet, L. L. Froebel H., Devonport. 
(Sonens a. h. Mercers’ 3., Holborn, E.C. 


Jones,J. a. 

8t. Joseph’s Acad., KenningtonRd..S.E. 
Mount, H aal, i : iai 
Yorkshire Soc.’a S., Westminster Br. Rd. 
Turner,C.B. University S., Rochester 
Wood, H.L. bk. University 8., Southport 
(Tegege,G.T. a.al.f. Wallington Modern §. 

Nicholson, W. bk. 
St. Joseph’s Coll., Dumfries 
Askew,A.W. University S., Southport 
(Crompton,T. gm. Gram. S., Eccles 
| Richards,I.L. w.ch. Porth HigherGrade 8. 
| Toll, R.W, gm.d. Froebel H., Devonport, 


Christian Bros.’ Coll., Gibraltar 
Olswang,M. f. Argyle-H., Sunderland 
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BOYS, 2Np Class, Hons—Continued. ( Burch,J.D. The College, Weston-s.-Mare| | Walther,H.T. a.ge. | 1King,A.G. Private tuition 
ees ; Phys. Pias S.,Waterford | | Davies, A. V.S. Old College S., Carmarthen Newcastle Modern S., Newcastle-on-T. AAT DD P N Ai - 
allington,A. aal. : ewcastle ern S., Newcastle-on-T. 
eee St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries oe iat ag H., Devonport| ( Bird, H.A. al. Duke's 8., Alnwick Salsbury,H.E. i Private tuition 
Wood. W.8.J. 8. Fartown Gram. 8. CS, MM. ort Higher Grade 8. Collier, T. L. 8t. Dunstan's Coll., Margate Trussell]. E.L. Private tuition 
Ellis,9.H.T. it.ch, PortsmouthBoys'Sec.8.] | 10n% G-J. Wynport H., Brighton] | 1Davies,D.D. ' 3 = 
Evans, W.phys.ch. Porth Higher Grade 8.| | inevie Ogara, BATT Sec. & Comm. S.| | Advanced Elem. Boys’ 8.,MerthyrTydfil] (Billet 5-0. gm. es 
: A ,G.J3.d0°A. Flitcroft, N. eee 
Towne, 8.0. ae: Wood ridge Senoolk L St. George’s Coll., Weybridge Kilgrimol $., St. Annes-on-the-Sea i Bepndeanary veg eat we 
Simon Langton S., Canterbury | (Chapman,S. f. Garcia, F. sp. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries Aonad MeD nheid Gram. 9. 
Baden,P. a.al. Ealing Gram. S. | | HumberstoneFoundn.S.,OldClee,Grimsby| | Heal, H. H. a.al.gm. Private tuition gan,J. E EE AE E TE 
Chard, H.E. The College, Weston-s.-Mare Perol, M. bk. MaristBros.’Coll.,GroveFerry | Innous,L.F. ch. Private tuition Morti w.c P ” 
Dendy,R W.M. Private tuition] ( Berenguer, F. sp. Cea J.P ab aay Collen ° St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
Shapland, N. H. | St. Joseph’s Coll., Duinfri aie 1 1 : 
re Hadfield H., St. Leonards-on-Sea| | Jones,A. m. Old College S., Carmarthen| (Carrott,L.H. Mercers' S., Holborn E.C.| | weedinere a8, Newtown 8, Waterford 
Hewitt,S. W.al, 8t.Joseph'sColl., Dumfries} | Lidington,N.H.O. | Eddy,V.C. Dunheved Coll., Launceston st. ’s Coll. M 
(Wittmott P.E.s.a. UniversityS., Rochester Upton Coll., Bexley Heath| | Hobson,H.M L Bb Dunstan a Cea eee 
,P. E.s. A . F .M. 
l Waring, L. West Leeds High S. Armley] | Skerry'sCivilServiceColl., HighHolborn| (1Barker,G.T. ; Gram. 8., Scorton 
Elder,N. f. Pri eee Massie,S.E. Boys’ High S., Barnsley| | McCall. A. Christ's Coll., Blackheath,8.E. 
Harris. AM. Ealing Gram g| | Pocock, H. Christ’sColl.,Biackheath,S.K.| (Miles, H. W. Towcester School 
è -=| | Rodrigues, Joseph J. Gray,J.P. Steyne S., Worthing 
ECOND eee : St. Joseph’s Coll., Dumfries} | Harrison, H Leeds Central High S 
ee Chase Ler SUNIOR]; P A ore sS., Westminster Br. Rd. Walton,G.J. al. | Masey, S. i Private tuition 
F L The Douglas S., Cheltenham] | 1Moore, B.L. 


Christian Bros.’ Coll., Gibraltar 


Pass Division. | Newcastle Modern S., Newcastle-on-T. 


, D Murray-Shirreff,C. f. Private tuitio Blundell, E.P.L. ch. Wallington Modern 8. 
Truman, F.C. alf. Private tuition M , n ’ Owens,C. W. a.al, Gresham Coll. , Southsea 
Dixon HW: a. 5 3 ee Bethany H., Goudhurst | Ganka. Bethany H., Goudhurst | Scholar, E.J. ch. Private tuition 
Archbp. Holgate's Gram. S., York uchan, . Private tuition To anh? : Wightman, R. H 
i St.Joseph’s Acad., Kennington Rd.,S.E. { B , . 
Donnelly, W.al.S8t.Joseph'sColl.,Dumfries| | Cook,C.W. Dunheved Coll., Launceston | Hunt,S. P West Bridgford Higher $. Belmont H., Wells-next-Sea 


Guitta, I.M. a, | Bethany H., Goudhurst} | }Henson,G. P. Eversley 8., Stamford Jones, W.J. d (Bowker, J.A University 8., Southport 
? U e e Ve e ` oy 


Pike,J.E. The White Lodge, Forest Hill Hibbert-Smith,J.C. Bailey 8., Durham Advanced Elem. Boys’ 8.,MerthyrTydfil| | Kennard,J.M Private tuition 
inne Bros.'Coll.,Grove Ferry! f Batchelor,C.E. R. Maher,W.F. 8t. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries| | Moxon,C.S. 8. Fartown Gram. S. 
St, Jorenh’s Coll. Dumfri Osborne High 8., W. Hartlepool| | Pickering,J.J. Friends’ S., Wigton] | Pearson,R.L. Bablake S., Coventry 
/Day,F.W. f. St, Paul's S. W. Kensington] | CeT agm. Private tnition| | Rowse, E. A. Newquay College} | Perry, E.T.. Willow H., Walsall 
Es ott HJ. k Porth High Grad a Lewis, D. Squire, E. H.C. Private tuition] URichardson, M.T. University S.,Rochester 
sit. J. ch, orth Higher es.| | Advanced Elem. Boys’ S.,Merthyr Tydfil ; es ; age 
Kornweibel,T.F. ge. | Roberts, L.D. (Culshaw,P.E. Private tuition] (Jackson,N. Private tuition 
: (James, D. Pencader Gram. S.į | Lewis,T. Porth Higher Grade 8. 


St. George's Coll., Weybridge] | 


rist’s Coll. 
Peatfield,S.J. Burgess Hill College Chriat a cally Blackheath, S.E. 


( Lloyd, L. a. phys. Bastick,F.H. d. 


Ryland, R.J. The Douglas S., Cheltenham 
Smith, F.J. Bt. Joseph’s Coll., Dumfries 


Simpson, F.W. a.al.gm/f. Private tuition Higher Elementary S., Pentre Richmond Hill S., Richmond ITraise. E.F. Eversley 8. Stamford 

Eglington, D.C. d. \ Picton, A.T Bailey S.. Durham| | Heather, T.H. Newtown S., Waterford , SCO Weyorid 
St. George's Coll., Weybridge B ere YS | Johnson,J.W. Bethany H., Goudhurst \Youatt,L.F. St.George's Coll., Wey bridge 

Elford, E.N. Reitz, Leigh-on-Sea ( Bamber,C. K. | Kerr,W.P. 8t. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries] /Barnard,G.O. 

Hurst,J.G. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries | Courtenay Lodge, Sutton Courtenay! | Long,P. gm.d. Private tuition] | Tutorial Classes, Richmond Rd., Cardiff 
Marriott, A.E. Gram. 8., Eccles | Borries, J.H. A. a.gm.ge. Runtz,J.C.M. 8t.George’sColl., Weybridge] | 1Davies, D. R. Tutorial S., Newquay 
Marwood,R.K. f. z Brighton H., Oldham} (Thomas,G.McK. Mill Hill 8., N.W. l Preston d. EE Frendi S, Wigton 
Waterlooville Coll., Cosham] ( Butler, E. Private tuition} f Dollin, F.M. roebel H., Devon rilicocks,P.S. a, Portsmouth Boys'Sec.S. 
Keras a. U Harries, B. Tutorial S., New Quay Horn W, M. Troebel H., Devonport) | iWillianws S.J. Higher Blem, S, Pentre 
St. George's Coll., Weybridge| (Griffiths, A. Bishopston Comm. S.,Bristol| | University Coll S., Hampstead! ¢-Banwell,F.E. Tankerton Coll, Whitstable 
Morpeth,8. al.f. | Harte,J.F. s. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries} | Kirk,J.P. a. Private tuition] | MceIntyre,8.C. Stattord Coll., Forest Hill 


Molenkamp,C.F. 


| Rayner,E.c. d. 
Marist Bros.’ Coll., Grove Ferry 


Kimpster, W.C. f. 
| St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 


Newcastle Modern 8., Newcastle-on-T. 
Newcastle Modern S., Newcastle-on-T. 


ial a f v. ES ace | 1Lambert,J.J. bk. Private tuition| | Rutter, F.W. d. Bailey S., Durham Pitt, BE. Eversley S., Stamford 
Kemp,B.H. | Lowis,H. Barry Sec. and Comm. S. E RE 8t. Paul's S., W. Kensington] | Pontifex, D.L. Warner's Coll., Richmond 
Haberdashers’ Aske’s S., Hatcham| |$ cully,R J. St. George’s Coll., Weybridze| | } Williams, W.J. Tilbury,H.W. 
Sacksen,J.A. St. George’sColl., Weybridge one. D.W. Pencader Gram. 8.| | Advanced Elem. Boys’8S., Merthyr Tydfil The Philological S., Southsea 
(Watiine T Higher Elementary S., Pentre ai e Joseph's Coll., Dumfries f io rimins O, i ee AN ; i J h’ é i. E on na 
Highton,J.H. Private tuition| / Bunt, N.B. gm. | ‘Advanced Elem. Boys’ S., Merthyr Tydfil Dela, ae L A.C E AEE RR ee 
[say RW. J. Dunheved Coll., Launceston| | Lywood,W.D.M. i j Richmond Hill S., Richmond 
Victoria Tut. Coll. Buckingham Pal. Rd. | | ldeCourey,G.L. Eversley 8., Stamford ' ` Dunheved Coll., Launceston Fortey,0.A. The Douglas S., Cheltenham 
Hodge, H. bk. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries] | Eayrs, W.I. Eversley 8., Stamford| | McManus,R.W. f. , 1Light,O.F. The Philological S., Southsea 
Holmes, H.W.H. a. Private tuition] \Harrison,J.M. Woodbridge Sehool| | St. George’s Coll., Weybridge] | Lovely,J.W.J. d. 
Fielding,G.H. Browne, A.T. d. | Shaw,J.8. Wellington Coll., Salop| | Polytechnic Sec.Comm.8., Regent St., W. 
Yorkshire Soc.’s S., Westminster Br. Rd. Newcastle Modern S., Newcastle-on-T.| | VanderPant,L.H. Private tuition! | Morris,J. ; 
Parkinson, D. H.S. Private tuition| | Comyn,M. | Webster, H.N. g. , Advanced Elem. Boys’S., Merthyr Tydfil 
Reading, A.V. aal. St, Joseph's Acad., Kennington Rd., S.E. L The Philological S., Southsea! | Wharton,G.E. 
Portsmouth Boys’ Sec, S.| | Davies, R.F. M. Comm. Coll., Acton] (Carter,G.D. Hutton Gram. 8., nr. Preston| | Chadsmore National 8., Cannock 
Watson,G.J. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries] | Goudge, A.N. Private tuition| | Hoare, R. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries} LWilkinson,J.R. Gram. 8S., Scorton 
Wray,R. a.al. Owen, W.G. Gram. & Coll. S., Carnarvon| | Russell,G.W.H. Eversley S., Stamford| (Agnew, A.P. University S., Southport 
Yorkshire Soc.'s S., Westminster Br. Rd. | | Pimienta, J. sp. | Wilkinson,F. J. | Beeson,G. W. 


| Eastward Ho! Coll., Felixstowe 
| Byrne,B. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 
| 1Conrad,G.A. St. Joseph's Coll., Duinfries 


Newcastle Modern S., Newcastle-on-T. 
( Berry,R.B. Grain. S., Eccles 


Christian Bros.’ Coll., Gibraltar 


Stockwell, W. . Gram., 8., Eccles 
| Stocking, W.J. 


Chew,/S. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 


Poundall,W.A.L. a. Private tuition] L St. Olave’s Gram. S., Tower Bridge| | Ide,H.L. Private tuition 
i Sa DRA a. E p Sopaling T d. | Richards,H. Barry Sec. & Comin S. pane cad at aa 
versiey 5., mio gti : i Robin ; Warminster Gram. S. iel G.G. ht. Ung Coll. 3. 
Wheatley, W.A. Gram. S., Scorton| | E E Men enone CON Gibal i Sana Wo. a. z ji eee Pencader Gram. S. 
Abraham, W. ch. Porth Higher Grade 8.| | St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. Hillmartin Coll., Camden Rd.} L Youngson, A. Private tuition 
1Durante, B.P. d. Fenn,H.R.B. Private tuition| | Strong,C.M. (Butt, A.W. Humberstone Foundn. 8., 
Christian Bros.’ Coll., Gibraltar} | Frossard, P.E. Blundell's S., Tiverton] | St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. Old Clee, Grimsby 

Ellis, W. Bethany H., Goudhurst| | Gormley,A.J. St Joseph's Coll., Dumfries} | Usher,T.G. Argyle H., Sunderland] | Casola, A.V. 

Haddock, W. Argyle H., Sunderland} | Wenkins,W.H. ¢Cunnach,G.J. d. Christian Bros.’ Coll., Gibraltar 
Advanced Elem. Boys’ S., Merthyr Tydfil Dunheved Coll., Lannceston] | Farrell, R.J. Newtown 8., Waterford 


Hain,E.8. d. Dunheved Coll., Launceston 


everley,J.R. a.al. 
Yorkshire Soc.'s 8.,Westminster Br. Rd. 


| Gavin, L. 
| St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
| Judge, L. E.G. Wallington Modern 8. 


Lainont,A. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 
McLaughlin,C. B. 
St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 


| Fyson, R. Private tuition 
May,8.J. Elgin H., Shepherd's Bush 
Rosekilly,J.H. Froebel H., Devonport 


Edwards,M. 
Advanced Elem. Boys’ S., Merthyr Tydfil Pickstock,R.E. A. Brydges,8.W. The Mount Acad., Malton| | Salt, W.G. Dunheved Coll., Launceston 
Hodge,T.F. St Joseph’s Coll., Dumfries Cheetham Coll. 8., Manchester (Jones,J.V. ch. Porth Higher Grade §.| | Vining,D.C. Private tuition 
i Slater,O. al. Private tuition] | Lindsay,R. d. DunhevedColl., Launceston] | Walters,T.J. d. 


Travis,G.N. Uni ity 8., h 
oe Dray el aeons St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 


Turner,E.T. Stafford Coll., Forest Hill i S : i 
( pageot S School keen TR. poe E Whitteld, R. 
valiant Na rivate tuition! | Advanced Elem. Boys’S., Merthyr Tydfil Tutorial Classes, Richmond Rd., Cardiff] (RoyalKepierGram.8.,Houghton-le-Spring 


Whiteley, B. al. Gram.S., Westgate, Elland /Ainsworth,8.J. d. 


Craven Park Coll., Harlesden 


1Luinley,H.Y. d. 
whee W. Willow H., Walsall 


Christian Bros.’ Coll., Gibraltar . 
(Davies.c. A. Private tuition| \' Williams, L.J. DunhevedColl., Launceston} (Collins, F.G. Warminster Gram. S. oe rk C 

18harp,T. d. mr. Private tuition] /Bate,B.J. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries| | Jacker,A.H. Richmond Hill S.,Richmond Billington, W. Boys’ High S., Barnsley 
Carman, B.G. Wallington Modern 8.| | !Browne,G.M. | Morton,C. al.gm. __ Private tuition] | Ford, A. ol. Private tuition 
Dean,H.S. f.d. Hampton Gram. 8.,Hampton-on-Thames| \Pollard,R.D. — Endcliffe Coll., Shetfield] | Hazelton, W.E. Gram. S., bole LY Sept de 
Market Harborough County Gram. 8.| | Carleton,K.O'N. Bethany H., Goudhurst| / Diesch,H.F.B. | Hoghen EY Private tuition 
Doland,C. : 1Crook,F.W. _Christ’s Coll., Blackheath St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N.| | On amti Joseph's Coll. Dumfries 
St. ee Coll., Hornsey Lane, N.| | Mackenzie,J.W. 1Gibson,J.H. Leighton HallS., Carnforth | D.I oseph gs Ta T School 
Morris, W.J. ch. Porth Higher Grade S. Peter Symond’s 8., Winchester| | Herbert,N.L. Colebrook H., Bognor| | Lisa aw anne 
Btoddart,J. Dunheved Coll., Launceston] | Moore,R. A. Private tuition] | Howard,N. Gram. S., Eccles tas 2 Skerry'r Coll.. Newcastle-on-T 
Bickerton,C.M. Private tuition| | Price, P.A.E. Ealing Gram. 8.| | Jefferson,A.C. fe Argyle H., Sunderland slat ile iar ay ahs : 
D’Agnel,L.P. f. | Sollas,G. W. f. Dulwich College, 8.E.] | Jukes,H. aal. ( Burgess,S.C. Bethany H., Goudhurst 
St. Joseph’s Coll., Dumfries} \!Unsworth,J. 8t. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries Cranmore H., Wolverhampton | Crompton,C. Private tuition 
Gibson, W.R. Argyle H., Sunderland] / Belsham,S. A. Bethany H., Goudhurst| | Palmer, A.H.G. ; Hunt, W.R. Tondon Goll Hel owe) EE N: 
Marks,C.F. ch, Porth Higher Grade 8.| | Bristow, L.A. a. Melbourne Coll., Anerley The Philological S., Southsea! | Tomon a. Bee i ep 
Mozet, R. bk. l Hooper,C.G. Private tuition| (Child,H. alf. Private tuition] \Weeds,E.C. ele 
Marist Bros.’ Coll., Grove Ferry| | Mackay,D.8. Private tuition| | Duncan, W. (Bloye,P.W. 82 Headland Park, Plymouth 
Murray, P.W 18hanley,G.H. 8t.Joseph’sColl.,Dumfries| | Newcastle Modern S., Newcastle-on-T,|. | Bradbeer,A.H.« Queen's Coll, Taunton 
Osborne High S., W. Hartlepool] | Sloggett,C. Froebel H., Devonport] | Guillaume,E. gm//. Private tuition] 4 Brocklesby,P. Spalding Coll, 8. 
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BOYS, 2xp CLass, Pass—Continued. 
| 1Hall,G.E. 
Clifton Coll., North Shore, Blackpool 
| Snell,G. F.E. 
| Brondesbury Coll., Willesden Lane 
i Walker,E. L. Gram. 5., Margate 


í Burrough,E.J. d. Barry Sec. & Comm. 8. 
| Maher, V. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 
| Moore,P. The Greystones, Scarborough 
| Rogers, A.R. Bethany H., Goudhurst 
| Schilling,G. W.N. . 
| Eastward Ho! Coll., Felixstowe 
t Stockwell, P. Bridlington College 
Dickinson,A. Endcliffe Coll., Sheffield 
( Cruise, R.M. Barry Sec. and Comin. S. 
Shelley, P.B. Private tuition 
( Cook,J. W. University S., Southport 
| Fayers,H. gm. Private tuition 
!1Kemp.J.F. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 


| Michie, R./. Private tuition 
(Savage, L.N. Bethany H., Goudhurst 
(Anthony,R.G. Towcester School 


| Bradley,M.E. St.George'sColl., Wey bridge 
Lee, H.C. gm. Private tuition 
Owen,J.G. Gram. and Coll. S., Carnarvon 

Plunkett,J.J.A. 
London Coll., Holloway Rd., N. 


Carey,G. Friends'S., Wigton 
Field, H.S. Highbury High S. 
Laver,R. Bethany H., Goudhurst 


(Blackmore, J. Stafford Coll., Forest Hill 

| Daly, D.J. 

| St. Joseph’s Acad., Kennington Rd.,S.E. 
Davies, I.G. Taunton School 
De Lacey,J. M. 

| Newcastle Modern S., Newcastle-on-T. 

| Featherston, B.M. 

St. Boniface’s Coll., Plymouth 


| 
| Jones, I.W. Private tuition 


\Williamson,J.C. Bethany H., Goudhurst} L 


( Diss,R.G, 
MunicipalSecondaryS., Barrow-in-Furness 
Lindsay, L.O. Dunheved Coll., Launceston 
Ly wood, H.D.M. 
Dunheved Coll., Launceston 
| Massheder,A. Scarborough Municipal S. 
| Mead, K.V. The Philological S., Southsea 
| Sinelair,G.A. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 
LWarn,C.C.VY. The Philological S.,Southsea 


(Alexander, A. Private tuition 


LMichael, W. Orient Coll., Skegness 

Hornsby,J.E.C. Towcester School 
( Boyle, J. St. Joseph's Coll., Du'nfries 
| Cattell, H.W. Private tuition 
| Halsall, D. Bickerton H., Birkdale 


| Knowles, A.W. 
L Public Higher Grade S., Blackburn 


rown,C.I. Duke's S., Alnwick 

iHughes,C.R. St.George’sColl., Weybridge 

Neumann, W.A. Irvine H., Derby 
Roberts, K.M. 

Christ’s Coll., Blackheath, S.E. 

| Turner,J.W. Dunheved Coll., Launceston 

LUzzell,F.C. The Douglas S., Cheltenham 


Chapman,F.W.B. Newtown S., Waterford 
Cole,S.N. Ealing Gram. S. 
Carley,C. Bailey S., Durham. 
Harrington, F.L. Boys’ Coll. S., Aldershot 
Pearson,C.N. 

St. Olave’s Gram. S., Tower Bridge 
Sanders,R.C. Gram. S., Newton Abbot. 
Moore,L. W. Private tuition 
Northcott,C.8. 

Dunheved Coll., Launceston 


Roberts,I.G. Municipal Sec. S., Bolton 


Ce a 
Tankerton Coll., Whitstable 

({Dodson,J.P.A. 
8t.J es Acad., Kennington Rd.,8.E. 
Johnson,J, Private tuition 
Jones,T.J. Pencader Gram. S. 
Thomas, E.G. Tutorial S., New Quay 
Vinson, A. Private tuition 
[Sicnoias .H. Tutorial S., New Quay 

Nicholas, A. A. 

Victoria Tut. Coll., Buckingham Pal. Rd. 


ea. Halifax Council SecondaryS. 
Patterson,D.G. Bethany H., Goudhurst 

Bell-Thompson,G. 
Catford Coll. S., Lewisham 


1Davies,J. Old College S., Carmarthen 
Laxton, W.M. Private tuition 
Moore, D.L. H. Private tuition 
SOPR M . Gresham Coll., Southsea 
Yeoman,R.H. Bethany H., Goudhurst 
Fryer,W.B. Private tuition 
Kingsnorth,C.J. 
| Dunheved Coll., Launceston 
Pogose,I.R. ArlingtonParkColl. ,Chiswick 
\ Robertson, L.H. Private tuition 
Davies, N. Private tuition 
McGinn,J. Porth Higher Grade 8. 
Taylor, D. MorleySecondaryS., Middlebam 
Dodd,R.8. Private tuition 
Dormer,R.C. Newtown 8., Waterford 
Hutton,R.M. Private tuition 
Jones, R.D. Private tuition 


1Davies,J.I. Pencader Gram.S. 
Nixon, R.J. Marist Bros.'Coll.,GroveFerry 


Jones, R.O. Private tuition 
MacRae,D.A. Private tuition 
Archer, W.H. Private tuition 
Sleggs,H.D. Private tuition 


Lynch-Watson,D. Bethany H.,Goudhurst 
Cowley,R.L. Private tuition 
Coverdale,G.A. 70BishopthorpeRd., York 


—_—<—_—. 


THIRD CLASS, 
Honours Division. 


Berry, M.F.a.bi:. Tollington Park Coll., N. 
Vallé,F. sp. St. Joseph’s Coll., Dumfries 
Quenardel,E. afd. 
Marist Bros.’ Coll., Grove Ferry 
Saqui,L.V. a.al.gm/f.l. 
St. George’s Coll., Weybridge 
Rugeroni,C. e.a.bhf.sp. 
Christian Bros.’ Coll., Gibraltar 
Raven, R.F. ¢.al.fil. 
Broadjak S., Nottingham 
a E s.a.al.d. 
Market Harborough County Gram. S. 
Pearse, R.W. s.a.ulf. 
Montrose Coll., Streatham Hill 
Ruthven, H.P. a.al.qm. 
Froebel H., Devonport 
Thompson,J.E. e.g.f.L 
St. George's Coll., Weybridge 
( Elliott, B.G. a.al.d. 
Market Harborough County Gran. S. 
| Stark,H. e.a.spad. 
Christian Bros.’ Coll., Gibraltar 
Nasturzio,T. f.i. 
St. George’s Coll., Weybridge 
Jones, F. a.al.qm. 
Market. Harborough County Gram. S. 
(daRocha,H.C.C. al fd. 
| St. George’s Coll., Weybridge 
| Fernandez. A. bi-f. 
| Marist Bros.’ Coll., Grove Ferry 
| Russo, A. sp.d. 
\ Christian Bros.’ Coll., Gibraltar 


(Dix, W. s.al. Argyle H., Sunderland 
Verano,A. e.a.al.sp.d. 
Christian Bros,’ Coll., Gibraltar 
Matthews,C.J. a.al.se.d. 
Higher Elem. 8., Pentre 
( Cooke,C.H. 8.e.q. Newquay College 
UPrice,T. q.w.sc. Higher Elem. 8., Pentre 
Ashdowne, K. salg. 
Froebel H., Devonport. 
(Burr, R.E. g.fl. 


Radnor 8., Red Hill 
| Dotto, J.L, al.bk.sp. 
| Christian Bros.’ Coll., Gibraltar 
| Jones, B.A. al.bk. Gram. 8., Eccles 
O’Connor,G. a.d. Salesian S., Farnborough 
Davies, B.J. g.w.se. HigherElem.S8., Pentre 
Protheroe,E. a.al.gm. 
Porth Higher Grade 8. 
Bath, W.J.G. s. University S., Rochester 
Lincoln, A.H.J. s.a.al. 
Eversley 8., Stamford 
\Patman,W. s.al. University S., Rochester 
Meering,S.E. s.f. 
Lindisfarne Coll., Westcliff-on-Sea 
Levers,8.J. s.h f. 

Market Harborough County Gram. S. 
Dingle, E.R. Argyle H.. Sunderland 
Smith,G.E. s.al. University 8., Rochester 

| Williams,A.O., al.d, 
L Higher Elem. 8., Pentre 


(James, T.A. h.a.al. Tutorial 8., New Quay 

| Maisse,M. a.bk.f. 

| Marist Bros.’ Coil., Grove Ferry 
Murga,H. 

St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
(Clarke,R. h. The College, Weston-s.-Mare 
| Mulhall,J. al.gm, Salesian 8., Farnborough 

Turner, E.P. Radnor 8., Red Hill 

Wood,L. a.al. Grain. 8., Eccles 
(Merrie, D.B. a.al. 
| The College, Weston-s.-Mare 
ie a .d. Leyland H., Southport 

Pitt,E. a. Newtown 8., Waterford 

Neal,B.H.s. Devonshire H., Orpington 
Gren a.sp. Margate Jewish Coll. 

Batty,L.C. s.e.al. Eversley 8., Stainford 
(Baldwin,R. St. Dunstan's Coll., Margate 
Chisholm, W. g. Salesian S., Battersea 
Collins,J.E. a. Friends’ 8., Wigton 
Cummins, R.E. s.gm. 

: Newtown 8., Waterford 
Hill, K.E. a.d. 


\ Market Harborough County Gram. 8. 
Dalziel, W. a. 
Osborne High 8., W. Hartlepool 
McMenemy,T.J. h.al. 

St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
Miler,J.E.D.a. Argyle H., Sunderland 
Norton,H. sp. 

Christian Bros.’ Coll., Gibraltar 
Vine, E.C.H.A.9.1. Cranbrook ParkS., Ilford 


\Wood,R.E. al. 
Moffatt,C.H. s. 
Market Harborough County Gram. 8. 


THIRD CLASS. 


Pass Division. 


2Thomas,A. 

Advanced Elem. Boys'S., Merthyr Tydfil 
$Pitt,C.A. d. Private tuition 
2Davies,T.H. 

Advanced Elem. Boys’ 8., Merthyr Tydfil 
*Gregory,F. Middle Class S., Gosport 
2Job,H. The Philological S., 8outhsea 
aJenkins,A.H.L. 

Advanced. Eler.. Boys’S.,Merthyr Tydfil 
2Sandford,A.J. 

St. Joseph’s Acad., Kennington Rd.,S.E. 
2Novella, L. Christian Bros,’Coll. Gibraltar 
2Battye,H. d. Grammar 8., Scorton 

(2Deviin,dJ. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 
| 2Roberts, J.N. a. Private tuition 
| 2Walters, D.A. H. 

Dunheved Coll., Launceston 
2Jones, W. Higher Elem. S., Pentre 
2Turner, H.L. Belmont H.,Wells-next-Sea 
2Willcocks,C.C. 

St. Dunstan's Coll., Margate 
2Angold,J.G. Reitz, Leigh-on-Sea 

(2Noakes, KE. Friends’ S., Wigton 
\2Unsworth,L. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 
2Wilson,C.R. 
2Richards,R.A. University S., Southport 
2Pertile,G. i. St. George's Coll., Wey bridge 
2Hennion,C.F. 
St. George's Coll., Weybridge 
2Clark,J.H. Gram. S., Eccles 
E rindey,J.W. TankertonColl., Whitstable 
2McGrath,J. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 


(2Charlick,J.H. 
Hutton Gram. S., nr. Preston 
| 2Imossi,L. Christian Bros.’ Coll. Gibraltar 
*Squire, W. Porth Higher Grade S. 
| 2Whittingham, H.L. 
L Bethany H., Goudhurst 
Fleming, L.P. a. 

St. Joseph's Acad., KenningtonRd.,8.E. 
| Gould, A.W. g. Grove H., Highgate 
| Manlev, E.R. Towcester School 
(Scott,S.F. aal. Eversley S., Stamford 


(2Ellison,B. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 

| Herlihy,G. a. Froebel H., Devonport 

| Jones,T. Higher Elem, S., Pentre 

\2Wood,A.E. Bethany H., Goudhurst 
Batchelor, A.W. 

Osborne High S., W. Hartlepool 

Pat enue a 


| Briggs,S.P. d. 
| Cahm,H. a. 


e College, Weston-s.-Mare 
University 8., Rochester 

Margate Jewish Coll. 
| 2Clogstoun,T.O. Newquay College 
| Galpin,L. a. University 8., Southport 
| Gormley, B.H. St.Joseph'sColl., Dumfries 
Heninan,L.8. a. Bethany H.. Goudhurst 
3Peile,T.W. Friends’ S., Wigton 
Stordy,T.J. Friends’ S., Wigton 
2West,G.C. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 
White,N.L. a. Newtown S., Waterford 
(Farrow,A.E.B. University S., Rochester 
leaner d. 

St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
(Carreras, M. sp. 
| Christian Bros.’ Coll., Gibraltar 
er 


on,J.H. a. Radnor 8., Red Hill 
Milburn, L. a.al.gm. ArgyleH. Sunderland 


Crake,G, bk. Salesian $., Battersea 
( Craswell,C.G.TT. ql. 

Cranbrook Park S., Ilford 
Griffiths,E.D.G. Porth Higher Grade S. 
Hill,G.8., al. Orient Coll., Skegness 
2Reardon, John 

| St. Joseph’s Coll., Duinfries 

| Schultheiss,J.T. al. 

| University S., Rochester 

(Smith, B. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 

( Balmford,J.K. Gram. 8., Eccles 
2Byrne,8.J. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 

| 3Carr,F.R. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 

| Greenwood, H. a.gm. 

| University 8., Southport 

| Gremont,C. f. 


Taplow Gram. 8. 
Hancock, R.A. h.al.bk. 
Stafford Coll., Forest Hil) 
Higham,J.A. d. Towcester School 
2Holloway,F.E. Ealing Gram. 8. 
Kitching,E. 


Osborne High 8., W. Hartlepool 
Marr,J.T. 

Newcastle Modern 8., Newcastle-on-T. 

2Pool,F.E. Newquay College 


(2Cramphorn,K.J. Bethany H., Goudhurst 
Davies,M.J. al. Higher Elem. 8., Pentre 
Fitzsimons,T. Cawley 8., Chichester 
Harrison, F. A.C. al. Private tuition 
Reeve, H.B. 

{ Lindisfarne Coll., Westcliff-sn-Sea 


Middle Class S., Gosport] | 


Gram. 8., Eccles] | Sweetman,D.K. Bethany H., Goudhuret 
Wood, AL. 


Towcester School 


Cambray,J. bk.f. 

Marist Bros. Coll., Grove F 
Evans,J.H. w. Porth H.zher Grade 8. 
Lewis,A. sc. Higher Elem. 8., Pentre 

| Robinson,G. a.al. Southend Gram. 8. 
2Trembath, N.H. 
Dunheved Coll., Launceston 


Brabham,J.R.8. 
Belmont H., Wells-next-See 
Coghlan, L. Salesian S., Battersea 
Hubble, H.L. f. Broadjak S.,Nottingbam 
2Jones, D.O. Porth Higher Grade 8. 

O'Hare,T.G. 

St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 

Sermin, V.G.A. a. 
St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
2Walton, E. University S., Southport 


(Harvey,T.8. 

| St. Joseph's Acad., Kennington Rd.,8.E 

| Hudson,T. Gram. 8., Eccles 

| 2Mansford, L. 

| St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
Menezes,J. Salesian S., Battersea 
Pierson, W.E. d. University S., Rochester 
Refoy,J. a.bk. Salesian S., Farnborough 

[sina Hillmartin Coll., Camden Rd. 

( Cahin,§. al. 


Margate Jewish Coll. 
| Chipulina,P. sp. 


Christian Bros,’ Coll., Gibraltar 
| 2Copus, R.F. A. 
| Clark’sCollegeS. forBoys, Holloway Rd. 
Ewen,H. St. Joseph's College, Dumfries 
| 8Fletcher,H. TheWhiteLodge, ForestHill 
2Gomez,D. St. George’s Coll., Weybridge 
Lensh, F.H. . 
| St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
| Melluish, W.D. 
| Liudisfarne Coll., Westcliff-on-8ea 
Stone, A.B. The College, Weston-s.-Mare 
Wanless,T. 
| Newcastle Modern 8., Newcastle-on-T. 
*Wood,J.A.V. y 
Montrose Coll., Streatham Hill 


2Bowen, D.E. Porth Higher Grade S. 
{ 2Hammond, W.R. , 
| Skerry'’s CivilServiceColl.,HighHolborn 
| *Hosken,C. Newquay College 
\2McKenzie,A. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 


(Alston, L. Bethany H., Goudhurst 
de Quiros, F. bk.f. 

Marist Bros.’ Coll., Grove Ferry 
de Vargas, L.A. 

St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
Enoch,T.E. The College, Weston-s.-Mare 
| James,D.S8. a. Porth Higher Grade 8S 
| 2Lorain,R. Dunheved Coll., Launcestom 
| Mise, A. Bexhill College 
| O'Hara,P.J. bk. 
| St. Joseph’s Coll., Dumfries 

Pickering,J.R. d. Towcester School 
Tasker, R.S. 

St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N, 
Wall,S.A. Stafford Coll., Forest Hill 


(deCourcy,C.M.e. Eversley S., Stamford 

2Dodds,J. | 
| Newcastle Modern-S., Newcastle-on-T. 
| Jones, E.H.C. 

Lindisfarne Coll., Westcliff-on-Sea 
Jones,J. d. Higher Elem. S., Pentre 
Kinnell, B. bk. 

Eastward Ho! Coll., Felixstowe 
Marsh, A.W. L 

Eastward Ho! Coll., Felixstowe 
Oliver, E.C. Bt. George’s Coll., Weybridge 
Pacy, J.G.R. Argyle H., Sunderland 
Poynor,F.J.R. Stafford Coll., Forest Hill 
Skeet, R.M. MontroseColl.,StreathamHill 
West, J.V. Gram. 8., Eccles 


Craig,G.R. e.al. Eversley 8., Stamford 
2Curr,E. d. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 
| Denxis,G.N. 
Osborne High S., W. Hartlepool 
Etherington, H, V. 

St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
2Fraser, D. Barry Sec. & Comm. 8. 
Hay wood,B.G.E. Private tuition 
§IMintern,S.G. Taunton School 
2Quinn,H. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 
Smith, F.A. Bethany H., Goudhurst 


[Acai Richmond Hill 8., Richmond 


*Campbell,F. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 
Davies, D.M. Tutorial S., New Quay 
Ed wards,8.G. Porth Higher Grade 8. 
Hillman,H.J. TheCollege, Weston-s.-Mare 
\ Johnson, W. Gram. 8., Eccles 


(Angel,R.L. Hillmartin Coll., Camden Rd. 
| Arnsby,E.J. bk. 
| Hillmartin Coll., Camden Rd. 


Barker,G.W. Grammar §., Scorton 
Day,M C. Melbourne Coll., Anerley 
Fishwick, K. Newquay College 
Loetschert,J.H. 


St. mR Coll., Hornsey, Lane, N. 
Melville, J. Pah: 
St. Joseph's Acad., Kenniogtoñ Rd. ,8. E. 
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BOYS, Srp CLass, Pass—Continued. 2Bushby,J.G. Gram. S., Penistone enon AG St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries | (2Boorman,T.R. Bethany H., Goudhurst 
90’ Brien »W. Bt. Joseph’ s Coll., Dumfries | | Evamy,D.L. bk. Grove H., Highgate| | Beynon,A.D. Barry Sec. & Comm. 8.] | Elliott, K. 
Rutter,J. L. Woods,J.F.e.gm. Newtown 8S. Waterford | a aoe be Bethany a Spot i Newcastle a ever cee 
Diamond Hall (Boys’ 8.), Sunderland avies,T.H. encader Gram. S. udson,J. nor S., i 
Snowdon,G.C.B. a eS: Bright,L.H. St, John's Coll., Brixton Head, H.O. Grove H., Highgate | | Jewell, F. Newquay College 
| Newcastle Modern S., Newcastle-on-T. eres New TaT Hunt,S Ramsgate College | \2Newinan, A.C. Warner's Coll., Richmond 
e . Wey 2 
(Swarbrick, T. Bt. Joseph’ POON Dumirie Cooke, S. Private tuition | aPiatt,D.C. eae ener = ees (Banwell,G.H. TankertonColl., Whitstable 
(Burgoine,G. d. Fawdon, J.L. | IStongall F.W.M. Grammar S., Scorton į | Davies, R. L.J. Pencader Gram. 8. 
i arket Harborough County Gram. S. Newcastle Modern S., Newcastle-on-T. (2Wilms,W. St. J oseph's Coll., Dumfries | | ?Gubbin, R.F. Manor H., Clapham 
Greenhalgh,G. Gram. S., Eccles | | Friend, W.K. bk. Stafford Coll. , Forest Hill | Wood, H. a. Grammar S., Scorton | | Howship,R.F. Wallington Modern 8. 
Harrison,J. a. St.J pels sColl. Dumfries i Martyr,N. J. Valentia H., South Norwood Worley L.R. Musson, A.A.H. Private tuition 
Huntley,G. Argyle H., Sunderland | | Morton, E. Argyle H., Sunderland { “Osborne High 8., W. Hartlepool | O'Shea, M. F. 
Mason, J.M. St. r COFRE 3 Coll. , Weybridge | | *Parfett, D. Bethany H., Goudhurst \ St. Aloysius Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
| Murray, R. A. a.al 2Phillips, M. Bethany H., Goudhurst| (Chitty, F. B. Cawley S., Chichester Laurence.E.H 
| Newcastle Modern S., Newcastle-on-T. Vigurs,J.T. Newquay College | (Hughes,G.O. Gram. & Coll. S. „Carnarvon The Douglas S., Cheltenham 
pamiti, iC. a. Argyle H., Sunderland | LWilson,G. a. Friends’ 8., Wigton | Philcox,L.W i 
*Stutter,W. Bt. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries Dimmock.N.H. Grove H., Highgate "Montrose Coll., Streatham Hill 
( Baker, B.F. 3Hosken,C.N. Newquay College | Rise Co) ee uaa: 
Bird,M.E. a. Stafford Coll., Forest Hill | | . St. ene Coll., Hornsey Lane, N.| | King,P. À. aal. St. John's Coll., Brixton | S E Ge Bethany queues 
2Cooper, W. Orient Coll., Skegness | | 2Bennett, D.C | 3Packham,R. Highfield S., ‘Chertsey \ Whitting, P.A.TheCollege, Weston-s.-Mare 


Greenwell,R.A. Argyle H., Sunderland | | Dunheved Coll., Launceston | | Wright, I. A. Friends’ S., Wigton 


| Henley,R. A. Ramsgate College | | 2Davies,D.J. Pencader Gram. S. (Graham, E.F. d. 
Hutchings, D.A. | Lemmon. R.S. Bethany H., Goudhurst | Huxtable, W. Newquay College Newcastle Modern S., Newcastle-on-T. 
Waterlooville Coll., Cosham | | Mulhall, W. Salesian S., Farnborough Jackson, J. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries | | Hepworth, E.E. 


| 2Powell, R. Christian Bros.’Coll.,Gibraltar 
| Smith, B.F. Orient Coll., Skegness 
| 2Sutclitfe,H.J. Gram. S., Eccles 
i 2Turnbvll,T. Bethany H., Goudhburst 


Newcastle Modern S., Newcastle-on-T, 
Holder, B.C. d. Wilton H., Exeter 
Hollick, H.R. Private tuition 
*Leaker,R.M. RichmondHillS., Richmond 


| *Knight,A.J. St.George's Coll. Ww eybridge \2Watson,3. Bethany H., Goudhurst 


| Lougher, I.W. Barry Sec. and Comin. 8. 
?Maher,J. St. Joseph’s Coll., Dumfries 
Scartt, R.W. l. Cranbrook Park S., Ilford 


( Davies,H.A. Private tuition 
| 2Evans,J.R. Choriton-cam-HardyGram.S. 


wai „J. sp. ChristianBros.'Coll.,Gibraltar| \Underwood,W. d. Grammar 8., Scorton| | Grassam,A.W. s. StaftordColl. »ForestHill | | Rosver, H.W. Porth Higher Grade 8. 
a i) cs i 
Wallis, W.J. MontroseColl. )StreathamHill /2Boldero,G.W. Bethany H., Goudhurst | Hidan A ae Tee a \Tout, E.F. Eastward Ho! Coll., Felixstowe 
f Belton,J. | Clancy,G.L. St. George's Coll., Weybridge| | Jenkins T.W. Tutorial S., New Qnay | ( Branagan,J.E. a, Towcester Schon! 
| Market Harborough County Gram. S$. | | 7Denevan,C.A.J. | Long, L.N. Radnor Š., Red Bij | | Hodgkinson, W. University 8., Southport 
King,C.E. Richmond Hill S., Richmond St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. | | Morgan, B.B. e.al. | Johnson, A.H. Private tuition 
Nelson, R.S. The Mount Acad. ., Malton | | Francis, W. Pri ate R | Royal Deaf S., Old Trafford Plunkett,J. R. : 
| Nicholson, D.E. Newquay College | Gamlen, H.E. gm, Bailey S., Durham | Morton, H.K. St.George’sColl., Weybridge St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
Plunkett, H.J. St. Edinund’s Coll., Ware | | “Hayes, B. Brunt’s Technical S., Mansfield | | 2Peacock, H.M. Grammar S., Scorton | | Southwell, A.J. W. , 
ovod, A. Newquay College | Inigo-Jones, R.C, | Rodrigues, JamesJ. Lindisfarne Coll., Westcliff-on-Sea 


Belmont H., Wells-next-Sea 


ae | Tattersall, L.W. University S., Southport 
ephenson,E. 
L 


St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries LWigg, L.L. Grove H., Highgate 


(Cristol,H. Margate Jewish Coll. Warran.W.8.E. rowel 
2 - Js i er School 
| a eee BE satiate ea Osborne High 8., W. Hartlepool | Waters, R. A. Grammar 8., Scorton | (2Black,F.M. Taunton School 
| Fairbrother,J.O. Bethany H., Goudhurst| (Bret Harte,G.S. f. , l Causebrook,J.F. Towcester School 
Griftiths, D. Tutorial S., New Quay St. George's Coll., Weybridge ( Appleton, W. bk. Davies, D.M. Grove H., Highgate 
Henderson A Friends’ S Wigton Collinson, W.E.  Endeliff Coll., Shettield St. Jogeph’s Coll.. Dumfries Gore, H. Holme School, Norwood Hill 
Jenkins, D. aie Pencader Gram, S. | | 2Hetherington,W. Friends’ S., Wigton | Aucott,G.W. St. Dunstan's Coll. , Margate | | Hebditch.S.M. Grove H., Highgate 
k,W.P. a. i a 7 pen Pri Soruna | aBoissicre, ER a Coll., Weybrid | Pe ea Bailey 8., Durham 
: ooney,H. St. George's Coll., Weybridge | eorge’s Co eybridge edersen,C. P.G. 
mie Sea We WCARUIEON-E; | Petit, W.E. f. St.George's Coll., Weybridge | | Brewis, E.C. Bailey S., Durham St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
| 8t. Joseph's Acad.,KenningtonRd,,8 E. | | 2Rowse,T.A. Newquay College | | 2Connochie,O, St.Joseph'sColl., Dumfries | Vaughan,J.C. High S., Broadstairs 
| Smith, W.H. Friends’ S., Wigton | | Standing,J.8.H. À 1-Day E. P. West Bridgford Higher 8. (Walton, R. Gram. 5., Eccles 
Thomas, G.C. Porth Higher Grade S Herne H., Cliftonville, Margate | | Harris, J.B. The Vale S., Maida Vale, W. B 
'| \Sworder,S.R. Towcester School | | Orford, E. The Gram. S., Hyde oard, R.D. The College, Weston-s.-Mare 
Allen,N. 5 Richmond H., Handsworth k a ; 5 erate tuition | \Mark,A. Pencader Gram. 8. 
Green, W. Eversley S., Stamford | (Bhavsar,D. f. Forest H., Woodford Wells hoinas,S.J. encader Grain. S. ORAN Sout 
| Mitchell, J. L. d. oo , Anerley | | Brewer,T. P. Newquay College Cae D University S., Southport 
| Phipps, H.S. The College, Weston-s.-Mare} | Hall,T. a. Boys’ High S., Barnsley | CArkless,E. E. 'Hillmartin Coll.. Camden Rd. 
| West,J.C. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries} | O’Brien, D.J. St.George’sColl., Weybridge Newcastle Modern S., Newcastle-on-T. Gregg, A.E. Friends’ S., Wizton 


Battye,J. d. Grammar S., Scorton 
| Burt, A.T. Chorlton-cum-Hardy Gram. S. 
| Dodkin ,A.E. Stafford Coll., Forest Hill 
| Jones,J.A. l. Cranbrook Park S., llford 
| *Mansfield.B. Beverley S., Barnes 
(2Norman,D. Bethany H., Goudhurst 


| Pain,G.S. d. Richmond Hill S., Richmond 
| Roper,J.A. Valentia H., South Norwood 
Selwyn-Downey,C. bk. 

Eversley 8., Stamford 
| Stephensoa,W.J. University S.,Rochester 
| %Stewart,A. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 

Winchester,C.C. 


2Ward,A.D.W. Bethany H., Goudburst 


(Guyatt,T. A.J. BelmontH., Wells-next-Sea 
\ Hunter, F. Hightield S., Chertsey 


( Davis,8.H. 
Newcastle Modern 8., Newcastle-on-T. 


Wilson, D.J. Private tuition 


Brown, A.R. Clark'sModernS., ForestGate 
| Crooke, F.G 
St. Joseph's Acad. Kennington Rd.,S.E. 
l RIEN H. St.J oseph’ s Coll. , Dumfries 
is, W 


St. Dunstan’s Coll., Margate Turnbull,C. L. Bailey 8., Durham! \ Wright, N. L.C. Ealing Gram. 8.| Watt,H.R. Statford Coll., Forest Hill 


| Newcastle Modern S., Newcastle-on-T. St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. | (*Black,W. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries | | McCluskey, J.J. ; 
| Henton,E. Barry Sec. & Comm. S. | Gallagher, A.J. St. Joseph'sColl., Dumfries | L St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries 
| *Hoare,L.A. HillmartinColl.,CamdenRd.| (Capon,C, Hillmartin Coll., Camden Rd. | | Hutchings, R. D. (Cotes, V.G.8. 
2John,1.H. Porth Higher Grade 8. | | Carpenter, A.N. d. Bethany H., Goudhurst The Philological S., Southsea Market Harborough County Gram. 8. 
Rolandi,V.A. Copus,L.W. Devonshire H., Orpington | | 2M‘Cabe,P.J, Deschamps, P. 
8t. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. | | Cozens,G.C. Melbourne Coll., Anerley | | St. Andrew's R.C. Boys’ S.. Glasgow Chorlton-cum-Hardy Gram. 8. 
Welstead,F. Salesian 8., Battersea | | Frosali,J.8. i. Stafford Coll., Forest Hill | LOrdish, R.H. Richmond Hill S. „Richmond | Richardson, W.J. Bailey S., Durham 
2Yates, W.L. Bethany H., Goudhurst | | 2Hopkins,S.C. d. Taunton School Scull,C.R.A. Muswell Hill High S. 
Kaufmann, R.S. (Charman, J. The Collega, Weston-s.-Mare eame A.F. Upton Lodge S., Anerley 
Clark,C.C. Froebel H., Devonport St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey. Lane, N. | | Flood.J.8. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries i 
Dalton, E.S. bk. Eversley S., Stamford Kelly, T.F. St. George's Coll., Weybridge | | Gray, W.C. d. Bethany H., Gondhurst | (Findlay, W.A. University 8., Southport 
| Dyke,R. W. Eversley S., Stamford Macdonald, W. Friends’ 8., Wigton | | James, L. The Douglas S., Cheltenham | | Heap, H.D. Ealing Gram. 8, 
Elliot, J.S. Argyle H., Sunderland Watts, E.A. Eversley S., Stamford | | Kellett, D.A. Bailey 8., Durham | | McLellan, A. Bailey 8., Durham 
Garcia, N. St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries |*Lewis,W. Gram. & Coll. S., Carnarvon | | Shaw, N.H. Orient. Coll., Skegness 
Grape Christ's Coll., Blackheath | (Brown,D.C. ane | Mitchell,W.J. Melbourne Coll., Anerley | (Smith,E.S. The Gram. S., Hyde 
ngdon,E. B. Raleigh Middle Class S. ,StokeNewington | | Spencer,J.B. Boys’ High S., Barnsle : ; 
Longnor C. E. School, Buxton | Fogarty,C.J. | Vigurs,R.C. ý Rewauay College Hindson,T. Bailey 8., Durham 
Risen en rae a e oe AE St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. | | Wilkinson, W.P. Eversley S., Stamford Wakerell,E. High S., Broadstairs 
ewton,H.T. a. roe evonport| | Hambly,W.F.C. Froebel H., Devonport | (Williams, L.A. Corner H., Godstone $ À f 
O’Doherty,C. d. Salesian S., Battersea | | 2Keeble,J.H. Dunheved Coll. “Launceston i rane Vehe sledge ae z ee 
Randall,L.J. al. University S., ‘South port | 2Martin,J.W. Bethany H., Goudhurst | /Barnes,J. Barry Sec. and Comm. 8. j i 
28tonham,G.E. Bethany H. , Goudhurst | Mazzucchi, C. al. Dougal, E.L. (Badams,S.J, Willow H., Walsall 
| Stott, W. D. Gram. S., Eccles St. Joseph's Coll., Dumfries Lindisfarne Coll., Weetcliff-on-Sea | | Costa, L.G. Stafford Coll., Forest Hill 
Swan, W.W. Silvanns,W.T. Porth Higher Grade S. | | Elphick, F.H. Wallington Modern 8. | | Gregory,S. T. 46 Southern Terrace, Mutley 
St. Soy Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. | | Sweeney A. G. | Farrow,A. Eversley S., Stamford | | Sinyth,R.A. 
a e St.J Gacph s Acad.,Kennington Rd.,8.E. | i Mould, A.L. St. J oseph’s Coll. , Dumfries Lindisfarne Coll., Westcliff-on-Sea 
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CLASS LIST— GIRLS. 


(For list of abbreviations, see page 340.) 


FIRST CLASS [or SENIOR). Kanley,J. TheConventHigh eymu 
eating,C. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 

Honours Division. Marshall, B. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 
Bones, D.M. s.e.h.mu.p. Tummy, E. Private tuition 
The Hiatt Ladies’ Coll., Wellington | LWeale, L. English High S., Constantinople 


(eee 


FIRST CLASS [or SENIOR). 
Pass Division. 


Sjms,C. 8.¢.9. 
The Hiatt Ladies’ Coll., Wellington 
Parry, M. s.do. l 
Advanced Elem. Girls’ S., Merthyr Tydfil 


Jacob, M. R.K. s.e.d.mu. 
The Friends’ S., Mount:nellick 


Dickinson, S.M. s.mu. 
The Hiatt Ladies’ Coll., Wellington 
Reilly, D.K. s.e. 
The Friends’ S., Mountmellick 
Stone, M.F. e.d. 
St. Dominic’s High 8., Stoke-on-Trent 
Shaw,E. 
Advanced Elem. Girls'S., Merthyr Tydfil 
Evans, M. s. 
Advanced Elem. Girls’ 8., Merthyr Tydfil 


Morgan,K.L. do. 
Advanced Elem. Girls'S., Merthyr Tydfil 
Williams, V.K. s.e. 
The Hiatt Ladies’ Coll., Wellington 


Pollexfen, H.E. s. 
The Friends’ 8., Mountmellick 


Cope,G.M. d. 
The Hiatt Ladies’ Coll., Wellington 
Davies, M.A. s. 

Advanced Elem. Girls’ S., Merthyr Tydtil 
Jenkins, F. A. mu.do. Private tuition 
Fayle,M. E. s.mu. 

The Friends’ S., Mountmellick 
Hoey,B.C. d.do. St. Joseph’s S., Lincoln 
Griffin,J. 

Advanced Elem.Girls' S., Merthyr Tydfil 


Jones,C. 
Advanced Elem. Girls’ S,, Merthyr Tydfil 


Taylor,O.A. 
West Ham Central Sec. S., Stratford 


Jones, A.S. 3. 

Advanced Elem.Girls’ S.,Merthyr Tydfil 
Lewis,J, s. 

Advanced Elem. Girls’ 8.,Merthyr Tydfil 
Weihermann, L. /. ge. Private tuition 
Hughes, E. 

Advanced Elem. Girls’ S.,Merthyr Tydfil 


Lewis, M.M. 
Advanced Elem.Girls' 8.,Merthyr Tydfil 
( Ascott, M. 
| West Ham Central Sec. S., Stratford 
\Maybin,A. sh. Private tuition 
Grattan,G.T. s.e. 

St. Dominic's High S., Stoke-on-Trent 
Currie, E. R. Cambridge H., Ballymena 
Frazer, L.J. Private tuition 
Bascom Winona, H. s. 

Redcliffe H., Southsea 
Humphries,M. 


Advanced Elem. Girls’ S., Merthyr Tydtil 
Kerr,G.E. Victoria 8., Kingstown 
Lethaby, L. 

West Ham Central See. S., Stratford 
Woodhouse, W. E.L. 
Devonport High 8. for Girls 
Williams,G.M. e. 

Conv.of Com pession, Acocks’Grn., B'ham 
Glading,E. 

West Ham Central Sec. 8., Stratford 


Evans, F. 
Advanced Elem. Girls'8., Merthyr Tydfil 
Dodds,E.E. The Winchmore Hill Coll. 8. 


| 
| 
\ 


P 
| 
| 


| 


Taylor, M.H. Private tuition 
Thoinpson, M.M. Private tuition 
Eaves,H. The Avenue S., Leigh 
Bowles,S. K. Private tuition 
Jones, M.E Private tuition 
Ferrand,G.C., Private tuition 
(Reen, N. 

Advanced Elem. Giris’ 8., Merthyr Tydfil 
Dooley,C. 


St. Dominic’s High 8., Stoke-on-Trent 
| Hutchinson,K.E. 
| Edgbaston Acad., Birmingham 
Sarll, M. 


Franciscan Conv, S., Melton Mowbray 


(Havard, H.J. 
LTottle,L. M. 
Crawford,M.L. The High S., Coleraine 


[marie 


| 
L 
| Naughton, B. 


Private tuition 
Private tuition 


Deacon,C.G. Private tuition 


SECOND CLASS (or JUNIOR). 
Honours Division, 


Griffiths, M. s.h.al.w. 
Advanced Klem. Girls’S.,Merthyr Tydfil 
Pefa,I. 3.sp.d.mu. 
Loreto Conv., Europa, Gibraltar 
Dilling, A.M. a.phys.ch. 
Higher Elem. S., Pentre 
Clark,T. s. 


Loreto Conv., Europa, Gibraltar 


Harrison, D.G. s.e.f. 
Crouch End High 8., Hornsey 


Richards, H.H. a.al.phys.d. 
Higher Elem. S., Pentre 


Davies, M.M. w.phys.d. 
Higher Elem. S., Pentre 
Pogue, A. f.mu. 
Loreto Conv., Europa, Gibraltar 


Lewis,M. a. 

Advanced Elem. Girls’ S., Merthyr Tydfil 
Wilson,O.M.R. s.a.f. VictoriaColl., Belfast 
Browett,C.s. TheFriends'S., Mountmellick 
Fox,I. f.d. St. Aidan’s, Whitley Bay 


(Aherne, K. h.al.gm.fir. 


St. Mary’s High S., Midleton 
Evans, H. al. 
Advanced Elem. Girls’ S.,Merthyr Tydfil 


Hughes,C. phys.ch. HigherElem.8., Pentre 


Prestwood,M. al. 
Advanced Elem. Girls'S.,Myrthyr Tydfil 


Thomas,D. s. 


Advanced Elem. Girls’ S., Merthyr Tyd4il 


Sennett, M.M. mu. 

The Friends’ 8., Mountinellick 
Griffiths,R.A, d. Higher Elem. S., Pentre 
Higher Elem. S., Pentre 
Turtle, E.F. s.d. 

The Friends’ S., Mountmellick 


Andrews,G.L. f.d. 
Upper St. Leonard’s Ladies’ Coll. 


| Jones,C.G. s. 


Advanced Elem. Girls’ S.,MerthyrTydfil 
Swallow,A.D. d. 
Girls’ Gram. S., Levenshulme 


St. Mary's Dominican Conv., Cabra 
Neave,L.F. a.al.gm f.ch. Royal S., Bath 
Davies, A.M. 

Advanced Elem. Girls’ S.,MerthyrTydfil 
4411 h.ir. Private tuition 
Saunders, M. Higher Elem. S., Pentre 
Howard,B. McK. 

Girls’ Gram. S., Levenshulme 


Cooke, F.P. d. St. Aidan’s, Whitley Bay 


Farrell, EB. f.d.mu. 
L 


St. Mary's Dominican Conv., Cabra 


Alcock,V.K. smu. 
The Friends’ 8., Mountmellick 
Cussen, E. a. 
St. Mary's Convent School, Charleville 
Evans,M.E. s. 
Advanced Elem.Girls’ 8.,MerthyrTydfil 


Abercrombie,E. f.d. 
Loreto Conv., Europa, Gibraltar 
dela Wyche,M.R. 
Girls’ Gram. S., Levenshulme 
Murdoch,M.V. s./. 
The Friends’ S., Mountmellick 


L 
Hutchings, D.C. Higher Elem. 8., Pentre 


Faulkner,G. Girls’ Gram. S., Levenshulme 
Gormley, W.M. d. 

Franciscan Conv. S., Melton Mowbray 
Lewis, E. 

Advanced Elem.Girls’ 8.,MerthyrTydfil 
Seyler, I.A. g.a. Paliner’s Green High S. 
Noonan, M. d. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 


SECOND CLASS [or JUNIOR]. 
Pass Division. 


1Shunn, B.A. mu. 
1Williams,M. 
Maguire, M.M. 
St. Mary's Convent S., Charleville 
Shackell,F.P.h.g. Claremont Girls'S., Bath 
(Smith, E.B. mu. 
| The Friends’ S., Mountmellick 
| Smith, M.A. mu. 
Eldon Coll., Thornton Heath 
Arnott, B.D. 
Advanced Elem.Girls’S.,MerthyrTydfil 
fee The Winclunore Hill Coll. S. 


Private tuition 
Private tuition 


Morris,1I.T. 
Advanced Elem.Girls'S.,MerthyrTydfil 


Parry, B. 
L Advanced Elem.Girls'S., MerthyrTydfll 


leer tee te 8, 
Advanced Elem.Girls’S., MerthyrTydfil 
! Edwards,B. 
Advanced Elem. Girls'S.,MerthyrTydfil 
Ellis,M.V. mu. Chatham H., Wimbledon 
10’ Donoghue, K. Cahir Convent S. 


(Arthur,N, 

Advanced Elem. Girls’S.,MerthyrTyatil 
; Browne, D. 
| St. Mary’s Convent S., Charleville 
| Netto, L. mu. 
L Loreto Conv., Europa, Gibraltar 


(Jones, A.G. al.ım.f. Tutorial S., New Quay 

(Jones, M. Higher Elem. 8., Pentre 
Whitney, E. 

Advanced Elem, Girls’ 8,,MerthyrTydfil 


Horne,E.M. f.d. 
Camp H., Bourton-on-the-Water 


Matthews, V, s. Private tuition 
O'Brien, H. 

St. Mary's Convent 8., Charleville 
Powell, E.M. 


The Hiatt Ladies’ Coll., Wellington 


1Holland,M.E. e. 
St. Dominic’s High S., Stoke-on-Trent 


Chandler, H. Sirsa H., Cheltenham 

1Hill,M. Pengwern Coll., Cheltenham 
Smith, I.C. E. 

Pemberton Coll., Up. Holloway 

( Allardice, S.M. Streatham Modern Coll. 

| Griftiths,§. phys. Higher Elem. S., Pentre 

lJude, E.E. 

West Ham Central Sec. S., Stratford 
Roberts, E.O. 

Advanced Elem. Girls’ §,,MerthyrTydfil 
Foley, M. St.Mary'sConvent S.,Charleville 
Liley, D.E. a.f. 

Walthamstow Hall, Sevenoaks 


4409 f. Private tuition 
(Hughes, E.W. Private tuition 
| Jones, B. 


| Advanced Elen Girls' S., Merthyr Tydfil 
| Price, E. O. 

| Advanced Elem.Girls’ S., Merthyr Tydfil 
\Tannenbaum,D.M.s. AlleynColl., Margate 


( Keville, M.B. Cahir Convent S. 
| Potter, D. L. sf. St. John’s H., Felixstowe 
| Shaki,E. 3.f.ge. 

L Scots Mission S., Galata, Constantinople 


1Kennedy, M. Cahir Convent 8. 
1Feore, M.St. Mary’sConventS. Charleville 


1Davies,M. Elizabeth 
Advanced Elem.Girls’ S.,Merthyr Tydfil 
Dewe,G.S. UpperSt. LeonardsLadies'Coll. 
Ingram,M.M. Private tuition 
Mainwaring,C. phys. 
Higher Elementary S., Pentre 
| Smith,E. Cheetham Coll. S., Manchester 


| Thomas, V. Porth Higher Grade S. 
\ Wallace,A. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 
Smith,F. a 


Cannock, Hednesford, West HillCouncilS. 
1Brassill,M. 

St. Mary’s Convent S., Charleville 
Collins,G. 

Advanced Elem. Girls’ 8.,Merthyr Tydfil 
1Martin,M. d. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 
Scowcroft, M.H. 

Seafield, Promenade, S. Shore, Black pool 
iShaffery, A.M. 

8t. Dominic’s High S., Stoke-on-Trent 


rown,P.M. 
St. Dominic's High 8., Stoke-on-Trent 
Cronin,J. 
St. Mary’s Convent S., Charleville 
Laheyne,J. f. 
The Close, Dyke Road, Brighton 


Higher Elem. 8., Pentre 


( Morgan,E. w. 
Hopedune, Portrush 


Smyth,M.J. 
| Whitworth, A.E, J. 
Cheetham Coll. S., Manchester 


( Emerson, E.M. mu. 
Princess Gardens S., Belfast 
Belmont H., Wells-next-Sea 
Private tuition 
Private tuition 
Towcester Schoo] 


France, B. 
Howell,G.M. 
Malone, M. J. 
Newman, E.S. 


(Cresswell, E. f. 

| Convent Secondary Day S., Athlone 
| Friedenthal,B. ge. 

| Scots Mission 8., Galata, Constantinople 
| Mitchell, L.E. Finnart S.. Newquay 
(10’Connell, A. St. Mary's Conv., Braff 


( Fennessy,K. Cahir Convent 8. 
Medcalf,N.A. s. 
| Woodford High S., 5. Woodford 
Wakefield,C.E. s. Palmer's Green High 5. 

Elliot, R.E al.d. 
Lawrence’s Coll., Birmingham 


( Bennett,M. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 
Read, E.S.E.M. Middle Class S., Gosport 


(i Aucott,M.K. St. Dunstan's Coll., Margate 
| 1Fletecher,C.J. Private tuition 
| Golzard,R. f. Milton H., Maidstone 
| Greenwood, M.A. 8. 

Alwyne Coll., Canonbury 
| Imossi,E. Loreto Conv. Europa, Gibraltar 
| Killeen, L, mu. 

L St. Mary’s Dominican Conv., Cabra 


(‘Bricard,M.L.L. J. Private tuition 


Browne. N. Convent of Mercy, Birr 
(Tebu M. $. Private tuition 
(Cribbin,C. St. Mary’s Conv., Bruff 


Gray. J.J. School of the Holy Faith, Dublin 
Lovill, L.L. smu. 

| Hazeihurst. Coll. 8., Weston-super-Mare 

| Whitford,E. M. 

L Conv.of Compassion, Acock’s Grn., B'ham 
Berkery,D. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 
Forde, L.G. 

{ Knock Intermediate S. & Kindergarten 

| Jones, Maria — 

| Advanced Elem. Girls’ S., Merthyr Tydfil 
O'Connor,E. mu.do. 

St. Mary's Dominican Conv., Cabra 
MRowland,M. Private tuition 
Spears, M. Convent of Mercy, Birr 


(Downs,A. mu. : 

| St. Mary's Dominican Conv., Cabra 

| 1}Gregory, K. Private tuition 

| Laycock,R. Pengwern Coll., Cheltenham 
\Muret,G.G. Private tuition 
O’Connor, K. 

St. Mary's Convent S., Charleville 
O'’Mahony,A. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff. 
1Stone,M.A. e. 

St. Dominic's High S., Stoke-on-Trent 
Lomas,G.V. Southoe H., Richmond 


(Lioyd,M.M. Higher Elem. S., Pentre 
\1Macdonald,F.E. e. Annecy Conv., Seaford 


(Kearney, N. , 
| St. Mary's Convent S., Charleville 
| Olivier, E. f. Annecy Conv., Seaford 
Reeves,G.D. 8. Clough S., Redhill 


O'Shea,N. Newtown S., Waterford 
1Perryman,L. Private tuition 


Fitzgerald, L. ir.. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 
Jones, M.A. Higher Elem. S., Pentre 
Roche, E. Cahir Convent S. 


Horne,M.S. Newtown S., Waterford 
Ffrench,.L.J. Private tuition 
Kay, W.M. 


St. Dominic's High 8., Stoke-on-Trent 
Laycock,C.M. PengwernColl.,Cheltenham 
Rees, M.A. 

Advanced Elem. Girls’ S,,MerthyrTydtil 


Collins, E. 
Cuthbertson,I. mu. 


( Convent of Mercy, Birr 
S ohnson,S.G. 


Friends’ 8., Wigton 


Wood Newton Church of England 8. 
O'Connor,M.E. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 


1Greenfleld J.A. Private tuition 
[Hempnil E.H. St. John’s H., Felixstowe 
Toohey,B. Convent of Mercy, Birr 


Coleman,D.E. The Magnolias, Southsea 
[ 3Cordingley, E: Private tuition 
Cossom,G ° Milton)H., Maidstone 
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GIRLS, 2np Crass, Pass.— Continued. 
1Baker,A.C. Elm H., Ealing 
Bill,D.M. 

St. DOS s High 8., Stoke-on-Trent 


Hobbs Private tuition 
Moroney,B. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 
1Parker,B. do. Private tuition 
Whealan,A. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 


Hazelhurst Coll. S., Weston-s.-Mare 
Masor,L.B. Alleyn Coll., Margate 
Rose, L.F. St. Kilda’s College, Clifton 
Sheppard, E.K. Buckland H., Axminster 


(tea .K. 


Purvis, M.I. 
{ Woodford High S., 8. Woodford 
1Steele, B. Private tuition 

(Graham, M. 
Higher Tranmere Coll., Birkenhead 
WJeskins,J. Private tuition 
(Morgan, G. Barry Sec. & Coinm. 8. 


e ,C.A. Private tuition 
Murnane, N. St. Mary's High S., Midleton 
O'Connell, L. d. 
Stock, E. Cumberland Coli. , Acocks Green 


Madden, A. Convent of Mercy, Birr 
Forbes, M.M. Newtown S., Waterford 
1Hargreaves, B. Private tuition 
Orridge,G.M.L. 
St. Margaret's High S., Leigh-on-Sea 
Taylor, E.M. Pengwern Coll., Cheltenham 


Advanced Elem, Girls’ S.,MerthyrTyd til 
Thomas,G. s. Gram. & Coll. S., Carnarvon 


Davies, B. w. Gram. & Coll. S., Carnarvon 


(ate M.A. 


Whelan, J.K. Barry Sec. & Comm. §. 
Dwyer,M. 

St. Dominic’s High S., Stoke-on-Trent 
10’Leary,R. St. Mary’ s Conv., Bruff 


1Richard,E.M. 
West Ham Central Sec. S., Stratford 


Jamison,M.E. Victoria Coll., Belfast 
Purdy, B.A. Victoria Coll., Belfast 


Andrews, B.O. St. John’s H., Felixstowe 


Riordan,N. Cahir ‘Convent, S. 
Davies, M. Porth Higher Grade S. 
Chate, E Private tuition 
Lynch,E.M. 

School of the Holy Faith, Dublin 


1Caldwell,M.W. The High S., Coleraine 


Crawford J. Private tuition 
Ford, E. R. Private tuition 
IGoodall,J. Private tuition 
Marriott, N. Towcester School 
1Law,M. Private tuition 
Moseley. H. M. Private tuition 
Skinner,G. St. Mary's Conv., Bru 
Hopkins, R.A. Private tuition 
Jones, K. Porth Higher Grade S. 


Templeman,G.St. Winifrid’sS,, Wimbledon 


Dawson,D. Fartown Grain. S. 
Meredith, M. Private tuition 
Semple, E. Private tuition 


Heath,K.F. Lawrence'sColl., Birmingham 
Brennan ,K. Convent of Mercy, Birr 
Graham „M. E. PengwernColl.,Cheltenhain 
Anderson, M. 


Chadsmoor National 8., Cannock 


———— 


THIRD CLASS. 


Honours Division, 


Segalerva, R. ¢.h.al.sp.d. 
Loreto Conv., Europa, Gibraltar 


Tribe, D. s.a.al. 
Notre Dame High S., Clapham 
Netto, D. e.al.mu. 
Loreto Conv., Europa, Gibraltar 
Doran,R. ¢.h.a.al.qm.bk.f. 
Dominican Conv., Wicklow 
Conway,O0.M. e.al/. 
Conv. of Notre Dame, Tollington Pk., N. 


O'Neill, D. aal f.ir.do. 
Sienna Conv., Drogheda 


Combe, M. d. Bicknoller, Herne Hill 
Ordoner, L. sp.d. 
Loreto Conv., Europa, Gibraltar 


Moore,A.C. s.e.d. 
The Friends’ S., Mountmellick 


Halliday, W.M. s.mu. 
The Friends’ S., Mountmellick 


Andrews,M.G. s.e/f.d. 
Upper St. Leonards Ladies’ Coll. 

Jenkins, M. s.¢.h.g.c.al. 
Advaneed Elem.Girls’ 8. „Merthyr T df) 


St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 


(James, J.M. d. 
Pelardy,M. f.d. 


( Hawkins,L. a. 


( Burton,E.I. s. 
| Goadby,G.F. a.al. UniversityS., Rochester 
| McCarthy, M. gm. bk.d. 

L 


| Griffin, E.M. J. 
| Niggemann,E.S. mu. 


(2Cole,S. 
| 2Ffrench,H. Le B. smu. 


Lloyd, K. h.al. w 

Advanced Elem. Girls’S., Merthyr Tydfil 
Pugh, E. h.a.al. 

Advanced Elem.Girls'S., Merthyr Tydfil 


Barzilai,Z. s.f.d. 
Lond.Jews'Souc. MissionS.,Constantinople 
Hilliard E.F. s.e.gm.f. 
The Friends’ S., Mountmellick 
McQuillan, E.M. s.e. it. 
The Friends’ S., Mountmellick 
Barbouth, V. f.ge. 
Scots Mission S., Galata, Constantinople 
Fossitt,O. e.d. 
The Friends’ S., Mountmellick 
Stack,J. eh.al.gmf 
Dominican Conv., Wicklow 
Towers, K.D.A.M,. a.al.f. 
Market Harborough County Gram. 8. 


Wailes,H. e.f. Dominican Conv., Wicklow 


( Hornby,G.R. h.a. 


The Hiatt Ladies’ Coll., Wellington 


| 
Tallon, M, e.h.al.qin. 


Dominican Cony., Wicklow 

Dendy,P. s.mu.  Nuthurst, Sanderstead 
Wilson,E. imu. 

Loreto Conv., Europa, Gibraltar 

Higher Elem. 8., Pentre 

filton H., Maidstone 


Jones, E.D. a.al.gm, Tutorial 8.,NewQuay 


Brett,J. ¢e.a.bk.d. 

Presentation Conv., 
McKenna, K. al.qm/. 

Dominican Cony., Wicklow 


Flanagan, M.M.a.do. TheConvent, Athlone 


Thurles 


one D. al. 


Notre Dame High S., Clapham 


| Coingt,8.L.F. f.i. 


Convent de la Me rede Dieu,Surbiton Hill 
Egan,l. alJ. Dominican Conv., Wicklow 
Friends’ S., Wigton 
Kennealy, M. e.a.bk. 

St. Mary's Dominican Conv., Cabra 


RE eh.gm f. 


Dominican Conv., Wicklow 


Merryweather, K.M. e.al. 
Crouch End High S., Hornsey 
Austin, M.M. al.w. HigherElem.8S., Pentre 
Davies, M. s.h.al.w. 
Advanced Elem. Girls' S., Merthyr Tydfil 
Hopkins,S.J. al.w. HigherElem.S,, Pentre 


| O'Connell, R. M.A.3.f. TheConvent, Athlone 


Potter, J. 293 Park Rd., Oldham 
Rees, A.M. al. 


Higher Elem. 8., Pentre 
Wiltshire, H.T. 


The Hiatt Ladies’ Coll., Wellington 
Victoria Coll., Belfast 


Presentation Convent, Thurles 


(Blethyn,S.U. oe mene Elem. 8.,Pentre 
| Ghosh, M. eh 


per St Tessas Ladies’ Coll. 


| Latouche: Sparling, E. e.f. 


ominican Conv., Wicklow 


| Rondot, ,M.F.M. h.g S. 


( Evans,S. al.w. 


Conv.de la Mere de Dieu, Surbiton Hill 


Porth Higher Grade S. 
Gorman,M. a.al.bhud. 

Presentation Conv., Thurles 
Sienna Conv., Drogheda 


The Hiatt Ladies’ Coll., Wellington 
O'Connor, K. a. Cahir Convent 8, 


Cahill, K. a.bk.d. 
Presentation Conv., Thurles 


Hanna,M. s. Ladies’ 8., Newtownards 
| Yonen it w. Higher Elem. S., Pentre 
Powell,M.E. a.ie. Porth Higher Grade 8. 


THIRD CLASS. 


Pass Division. 


2Thoinas,M.G. 

Advanced Elem.Girls’ 8.,Merthyr a ie 
2Sage,E. ch. Porth Higher Gra 
2Hale,D.F. mu. Claughton Coll., Romford 


2Lyle,M.K. Hopedune, Portrush 
2Ward, M.D. Sirsa H., Cheltenham 
2Filose,M. fmt. 


St. Mary's Dominican Conv., Cabra 
2Hughes,G.F. /. 

Upper St. Leonards Ladies’ Coll. 
2Munton, W.N. Towcester School 
Porth Higher Grade S. 
Private tuition 


2Kepple,J. mu. 
St. Mary’s Dominican Conv., Cabra 


\2Williams G.E. Higher Elem. S.. Pentre 


aJones, Maggie 
Advan Elem.Girls’ S., Merthyr Tydfil 


(2Davies, A.J. 

| Advanced Elem.Girla’ 8.,Merthyr Tydfil] } 
| *Saltiel, A. 3.f. 

\ Scots Mission 8., Galata, Constantinople 


ones, R.B. Higher Elem. S., Pentre 
2Loftiung,H.A. Chatham H., Wimbledon 


(Clift, F. H.L. s.e. 
The Hiatt Ladies’ Coll., 
*Mulvin,Q. mu. 
| St. Mary's Dominican Conv., Cabra 
O'Brien, K. a.ir. 
St. Mary's Conv. 8., Charleville 


Wellington 


(Ashton, G. al. 
| Advanced Elem.Girls’S.,MerthyrTydtil 
3Booth, W.M. 

| St. Dominic’s High S., Stoke-on-Trent 
Ellis,H. Notre Dame High S., Clapham 
Ennis. L. Dominican Convent, Wicklow 
Martin, M. Victoria Coll., Belfast 
| Thompson,D. s. Friends’ S., Wigton 
\ Williains,G. al. Higher Elem. 8., Pentre 


(Crook,R. al. St. Mary’s R.C. S., Cannock 
Evans, E.M. al. Higher Elen. S.. Pentre 
Greene, K. Dominican Conv., Wicklow 
Hartney,C. J. 

St. Mary's Dominican Conv., Cabra 


woes St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 
Ware,H. Notre Dame High S., Clapham 


Bell, M. d. 

Knock Intermediate S. & Kindergarten 
Bouillon, A. a.f. Milton H., Maidstone 
Evans,O, w. 

Advanced Elem. Girls’ S., MerthyrTydfil 
Evans,8.J. al. Higher Elem. $., Pentre 

| Lawson, M. A. 
| The Friends’ S., Mountmellick 
Lloyd,G.M. 
The Hiatt Ladies’ Coll., Wellington 
| Madge,G.H. s.d. Alwyne Coll.,Canonbury 
Ryan,S., a.bk.d. 
Presentation Conv., Thurles 
LWilliams,C. w. Porth Higher ‘Grade S. 


Callanan, D. bk. 
Presentation Conv., 
Cocks, H 


J 
Conv. of the Ladies of Mary, Croydon 


Thurles 


| Kennedy, J.G. Victoria CoN., Belfast 
| Magee,C. bk. Sienna Conv., Drogheda 
i Nicola,G. F. 


| Conv. of Notre Dame, Tollington Pk. N. 
(Thomas, A.M. w. Porth Higher Grade 8, 


Alcock,B.M. sp. 

The Friends’ 8., Mountmellick 
| Audrews,G. gf. St. John’s H., Felixstowe 
| Cooper,E. a. Streatham Modern Coll. 
Corbett,H. bk.d, 

Presentation Conv., Thurles 
Williams,L.M.M. al. 
L St. David's Conv., Brecon 


(2Dowie,J.E. Princess Gardena S., Belfast 
Osborne,C.M. Lyndhurst S., Portsinouth 
Pochard,M. f. Milton H., Maidstone 
Tani,D. f.ge. 

Scots Mission S., Galata, Constantinople 

l Williams,H.M. Higher Elem. S., Pentre 


2Hobbs,V. Private tuition 
Jones,G.E. cl. Higher Elem. S., Pentre 
bearing ta Victoria Coll., Belfast 
Lowry,K. I. 


Holinwood Coll., Westcliff-on-Sea 
2Murray,M. 
St. Mary’s Dominican Conv., Cabra 
Skeats, D. al.gm. 

Conv. of the Ladies of Mary, Croydon 
| Stockdale,J.B.E. Victoria Coll., Belfast 
| Strack, L. E. f. 

St. Helen's Coll., 


Seven Kings 


2Ward, D. f. Private ‘tuition 
(Danino,T. sp. 
Loreto Conv., Europa, Gibraltar 


| 
Fehan,M.K.d. PresentationConv., Thurles 
Grabowska, M. J. Private tuition 
Hammond,H.K.e.a. Palmer'sGreen Highs. 
2Mooney, A.P. Private tuition 
Seabourne, L. Porth Higher Grade S. 
\Wiriot,C.A. f. Convent High S., Ashford 


Finney, D.M. f. 

Devon Lodge, Wylde Green, nr. B'ham 
Nowlan,C. f. The Convent, Athlone 
Wilde,M.J. 298 Park Rd., Oldham 


Aston,G.M. a. 

Devon Lodge, Wylde Green, nr. B'ham 
| Casebourne,H. Private tuition 
Cotter,T. bk. 

St. Mary’s Dominican Conv., Cabra 
Davies,G. 

Advanced Elem.Girls’ 8. „Merthyr Tydfil 

Guiton,B. d. Presentation Conv. ,Thurles 


| Mulcaire,G. d. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 
O'Byrne, N.a. f. DominicanConvy., Wicklow 
20'Neill, K. 


St. Mary's Dominican Conv., Cabra 
Williams, B. e. 
Advanced Elem.Girls’ 8. „Merthyr Tydfil 


Boulton,M.A. Sirsa H., Cheltenham 
Davies, G. M.e. 

f Conv.of Notre Dame sTollington Pk.,N. 
Lewis, M.J. w. , Higher Elem. 8., Pentre 
Loain,I.E.M. e.h 


Cony ent High S., Ashford 
Moulie,G. J. Milton H., Maidstone 
(Small, Ñ. bk.d. PresentationConv. Thurles 


Bradshaw,K. d. 
Presentation Conv., Thurles 
Kellermann, R. ge. 
Scots Mission S., Galata, Constantinople 
2Morgan, B. 
Advanced Elem.Girls’ S. Merthyr Tydfil 
Waddicor, L. A.M. 
Seafield, Promenade,S. Shore, Black pool 


Davies,E.M. Private tuition 
[ Davien, H.M. Private tuition 
Farmer,P. s. 


The Hiatt Ladies’ Coll., Wellington 
McEvoy,M. Sienna Conv., Drogheda 
Moore, B.A. s. Private tuition 


2Skinner, M. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 
“2Durkin,C. 

St. Dominic's High 8., Stoke-on-Trent 

2English,V. Cahir Convent 8. 


Faulkner,E.M. mu. Private tuition 


\ Hartigan, M. St. Mary’s Conv., Bruff 
( Blackmore, E. 

Notre Dame High S., Clapham 

Murray,E. Sienna Conv., ‘Drogheda 


( Adams, D.E.M. 8. Private tuition 
| Cheshire, A.M, 


Notre Dame High S., Clapham 


Evans, A.R. Higher Elem, S., Pentre 
| O'Sullivan, I. ebk f. 

L Dominican Conv., Wicklow 
( Clarke, M.M. 


| The Hiatt Ladies’ Coll., 

| Dalzell, M.C. s. 

| Masonic Girls’ S., Ball's Bridge, Dublin 
James, Y. f. Milton H. . Maidstone 
Leo, B. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 
Magalnik, M. f.ge. 


Scots Mission S., Galata, Constantinople 
| O'Meara, M.e.a. DominicanConv., Wicklow 
Verly,M.J.M.A. f.FrenchConv., Newhaven 


Wellington 


(*Prince,M.E. 
| St. Dominic’ s High S., Stoke-on-Trent 
| Thompson, A. 
\ Raleigh MiddleClass S. „Stoke Newington 


Conv. of St. Maur, Weybridge 

Jaques, M.B. Friends’ S., Wigton 
| Roche,P. Sienna Conv., Drogheda 
| Stainton, D. f.a. 
| Carlyle Coll., 
2Vaughan, M.M. 


Houghton,L.A. 


Clapham Common 


Victoria Coll., Belfast 

\ Walshe, M. Cahir Convent 8. 

Ahearne,B. Cahir Convent 8. 

Bailey,E. Anby H., West Hackney 

| Clark,N.V. d. Sirsa H., Cheltenham 
| Evans,B. w. 


| Advanced Elem.Girls’S. „Merthyr Tydfil 
| *Harris,G. W. 
| St. Anthony’ s Cony. High 8., Rugeley 
| Humphreys, P. a. 
Advanced Elem.Girls’8., Merthyr Tydfil 
Jones,C. al. 
| Advanced Elemn.Girls’ 8. „Merthyr Tydfil 


| Law,M. High S., Cork 
Maison, M.G. J. Milton H., Maidstone 
Price,S. w. Porth Higher Grade 8. 
Rushe, M. 


Advanced Elem.Girls'S.,Merthyr Tydfil 


Stire,M. f. Milton H., Maidstone 
Carroll,E. ir. 
f St. Mary's Convent S., Charleville 
| Exley 


,K. 
Tithe Hiatt Ladies’ Coll., Wellington 
| Joynt,M.B. The Friends’s. ,Mountinellick 
| *Keeling,L.M. 
Heath Hay esCouncilInfants’S. ,Cannock 
O'Connor,M.M. 
St. Mary’ s Dominican Conv., Cabra 
| Romand, Y.M. f. Convent High8., Ashford 
Smith, K. 
The Convent S., Clifford, Boston Spa 
Tuohy,B. d. Presentation Conv., Thurles 


Wright, N.D. 293 Park Rd., ’ Oldham 
Annetts,E: 
f Advanced Elem. Girls’ S./Merthyr Tydfil 
| Butler, D> Cahir Convent 8. 
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GIRIS, 3RD Clars, Pass—continued, | 
| Cook, D. d. Weodford High 8.,8. Wood ford 
| Dunne, M. al.d. DominicanConv., Wicklow 
| 2Enright, M. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 
Kendall, B. Notre Dame High S., Clapham 
Salathiel,G.A. SenghennyddH., Caerphilly 
(Small, L.K. Woodford HighS.,8. Woodford 


Crilly,G. | Notre Dame High S., Clapham 
Jennings, E. Friends’ 8., Wigton 
Johnston, D.E. s. 
Masonic Girls’ S., Ball’s Bridge, Dublin 
| Jollyman,W.M. 
Leigh Girls’ Coll., Leigh-on-Sea 
O'Callaghan, E. 
St. Mary's Convent S., Charleville 
O'Connor, F. 
St. Mary’s Convent S., Charleville 
A. Salem C. School, Liandilo 


School of the Holy Faith, Dublin | 


Collier, I.M. Higher Elem. 8., Pentre. 
Fall,M.E. Chatwin H., Hurworth-on-Tees | 
Jones,M.T. Porth Higher Grade 8. , 
3Lissett, W. Somerville S., Ilkeston 

Walshe, A. a. Cahir Convent S. | 
§IWilliains,J, Porth Higher Grade S. ' 


f Couvent o 


i 
| 
f 


Couvent of the Ladies of Mary, Croydon 
Condon, M.E. 

St. Mary's Convent 8., Charleville 

Cussen, K. ir. | 

l St. Mary's Convent 8., Charleville 

| Cuthbert, E.F. e.h. Palmer's Green High S. 


Edwards, M.G. Fartown Gram. S. 
France,E. s.k. BelmontH., Wells-next-Sea 
| Graham,R.H. s. ' 
| Masonic Girls’ S., Bali's Bridge, Dublin ` 
| 2MeLaughlin,M. ! 
St. Dominic's High 8., Stoke-on-Trent ` 


Advanced Elem. Girls’ 8.,MerthyrTydtil - 
| Purser, L.M. K. 
Millburn H., Honor Oak Park, S.E. 
Spiegelhalter, M. 
Convent S., Hazelwood Crescent, W. 
2Thorpe, D.E. 
St. Margaret's High S., Leigh-on-Sea 


(Allen,J.M. 

| The Hiatt Ladies’ Coll., Wellington 

, Ashton,C. 

| Advanced Elem. Girls’ 8.,MerthyrTydfil | 

| 2Davies,S.M. Private tuition 
Harnet,H. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 
Jenkins, A.G. Friends’ 8., Wigton 

| Mugridge, B.M.L. 

C French Conv., Newhaven 


( Bedford, M. The Close, Dyke Rd., Brighton 
| Bowen, L. Porth Higher Grade 8. 
| Gornall, M. e.h. 
| _Seatield, Promenade,S.Shore, Black pool - 
2Murch,D.E. 
Pemberton Coll., Up. Holloway 


Wells,N.J. Geneva H., Brondesbury | 


Bourke,D. d. Presentation Conv., Thurles | 
{ Dolby ÒF. Redcliffe H., Southsea 
Leach,H.M. 8. Fartown Gram. N. 

2Mate, V.M. i 
St. Dominic’s High S., Stoke-on-Trent 
Phillips, E. E. Tutorial S., New Quay 


(Clery, A. 
Davies, A.M. 
Advanced Elem.Girls’S.,MerthyrTydfil 
| D avis,V. Notre Dame High S., Clapham i 


St. Mary’s Conv., Bruff 


Pryce,E. HI 


Harvey,G.H. d. 

Whitville Coll., Nottingham 
Healy, E. Sienna Conv., Drogheda 
Henderson, E.S. s 


| Masonic Girls’ S., Ball's Bridge, Dublin 

| Lewis,M. 

| Advanced Elem. Girls’S.,Merthyr Tydfil 

(ae 
Loreto Conv., Europa, Gibraltar 


(2Burton,G.B. s 


.| The Poplars, Small Heath, Birmingham 


Cleland, E.M. s. 
Masonic Girls’ S., Ball's Bridge, Dublin 


Hawkins,M.C. a, Porth Higher Grade S. 
2Hobson,M.F. PengwernColl.,Cheltenham 
23Jones, 1. Porth Higher Grade 8, 
Netherway,K.B. Winwick, S. Woodford 
| Steedman,N. d. 

| The Convent 8., Clifford, Boston Spa 
(Symonds, B.I. f. Convent High S., Ashford 


The Convent 8., Clifford, Boston Spa 
2Cleeton,F.E. 
Heath HayesCouncilInfants’S. ,Cannock 


Bielby,D. 


Evans,J. Pencader Gram. S. 
Jones, M.A. Pencader Gram. S. 
Michael, E.E. Orient H., Skegness 
Parker,S. B. 

| The Hiatt Ladies’ Coll., Wellington 
Watson,A.P. Verulam School, Potters Bar 


(2Gee.K.M. 
Central Higher Standard S., Cannock 
| Jeffreys, M. 

The Convent S., Clifford, Boston Spa 
| Paxton, A. Chatwin H., Hurworth-on-Tees 
| Summers, A.M. Redcliffe H., Southsea 
| Wood, D. 

Seatield, Promenade, S Shore, Black pool 
LWraith,D. d. Friends’ 8., Wigton 


Asquith,A. 
Seatield, Promenade,S.Shore, Black pool 
Davies,O. Higher Elem. S., Pentre 


Eliner,M.P. s. 
Gardner,D.M. 

Knock Intermediate S.and Kindergarten 
Johnson, E. 

Hillside High S., Leigh-on-Sea 
McCarthy, B. St.Mary's High S., Midleton 
O’Connor-Murphy,K. 

St. Mary's Dominican Conv., Cabra 
20'’Kennedy,M. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 
| Partridge, D.M. Geneva H., Brondesbury 

Quayle,M.D. 293 Park Rd., Oldham 
2Russell, E.M. Redcliffe H., Southsea 
\Segal, R.L. Geneva H., Brondesbury 


St. John’s H., Felixstowe 


(Ellison, R.E. s. 

| Princess Gardens 8S., Belfast 

| 2Fry, A.M. Woodford HighS.,8.Woodford 

| Gracey,M.G.M. Palmers Green High S. 
Jones,M.H. Pencader Gram. 8. 
Ware,K. Notre Dame High S., Clapham 


Burke,J. Cahir Convent S. 
Cunliffe, A.C, 

Seafield, Promenade, S. Shore, Blackpool 
Hall,G. al. 

Advanced Elem.Girls' S.,Merthyr Tydfil 
Lloyd,A.E. Alwyne Coll., Canonbury 
2Reddecliffe,K. Ladies’ Coll. S., Tavistock 


(Frost, M. 
| St. Mary's Dominican Conv., Cabra 


Coffey,J.St. Mary’s DominicanConv.,Cabra | L 


| Hart,M.J. 
| Devon Lodge, Wylde Green, nr. B'ham. 


| Ryan,M. Presentation Conv., Thurles 
|I Ryan, Meg. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 
(Shelly, M. Verulam 8., Potter's Bar 


(Bryson, W.M. 
| Carisbrooke Coll., Walthainstow 
| Dunn,E.J. Chatwin H., Hurworth-on-Tees 
| Forth,B.M. Princess Gardens S., Belfast 
| Hayward, D.E. 

| The Hiatt Ladies’ Coll., Wellington 
! Power,A. St. Mary's High S., Midleton 
| Tunnicliffe, D.D. d. 

Carisbrooke Coll., Walthamstow 


( 2Cooper,J. 
| 2Egerton, D.M. 
St. Dominic’s High S., Stoke-on-Trent 
| Harper,D.L. s. 
Masonic Girls’ 8S., Ball's Bridge, Dublin 
Inglis,E.L.s. Alwyne Coll., Canonbury 


St. John’s H., Felixstowe 


LRea,G.G. Private tuition 
2Clegg,B. Private tuition 
Dugyan,C. 


| St. Mary's Convent 8., Charleville 
| Fitzgerald, M. ir. 
St. Mary's Convent 8., Charleville 
Halstead, H.M. 
| Seatield, Promenade, S. Shore, Black pool 
| Hicks,G.M. s. 
Masonic Girls’ 8,, Ball's Bridge, Dublin 


Canty,K. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 

Coster, L.E. Alwyne Coll., Canonbury 

| Cox, V.E. Palmers Green High S. 

Everard, M.C.K. St. John’s Coll., Brixton 
Gerety, L. 

St. Mary’s Dominican Conv., Cabra 

| Perkin, V.M. Private tuition 

Sharp, M.E. Richmond High S., Liscard 


( Badderly,I. Notre Dame High S. Clapham 
| Schiodt,E.Guildford Lodge, Hammersmith 
RE d. 

Scarisbrick Coll., Birkdale 


(Fudger,M.E. Newtown S., Waterford 


Jobn, L. Porth Higher Grade 8. 
Mawer,D.R. Orient H., Skegness 
Oeppen, E. 


| Advanced Elem.Girls'S. „Merthyr Tydfil 
| Peascott, L. The Newlands, Bootle 
| Tanner,M. 

\ Advanced Elem.Girls'S., Merthyr Tydfil 


(Campbell, F.C. 

| de la Motte, V.M. 
| Franciscan Conv. S., Melton Mowbray 
| Fletcher,A. Friends’ S., Wigton 
| Howie, A.M. Crouch End HighS., Hornsey 
| Roy. A. f. High School, Cork 
LWeill,J. f. Milton H., Maidstone 


Winwick, S, Woodford 


Ashby,O.M. Towcester School 


Breen,M. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 
| Duane, E. St. Mary’s Conv., Brutt 
| Hochberg, E. Private tuition 

20' Leary, U. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 


Pearce,D.E. 
| Reeves,O.B. 


St. Jonn's Coll., Brixton 
Palmers Green High S. 


{ Skinner, P. St. Mary’s Conv., Bruff 
1 3Swan,S. Private tuition 
(Game,P.M. University S., Rochester 


| John,G, al. Higher Elem. S., Pentre 


| Jones,O. 
Advanced Elem.Girls' 8.,Merthyr Tydfid 
Kirby, L.A. 
Holmwood Coll., Westcliff-on-Sea 
Lee,M. Convent of Mercy, Birr 
Ashman,A.M. 


The Holy Union of Sacred Hearts, Bath 
i Dooly, M. Convent of Mercy, Birr 
| Hawkes, I. High 8., Cork 
\Moroney,E. NotreDameHigh8. ,Claphan> 


Clarke,J.C.A. s. 

Masonic Girls’ 8., Ball’s Bridge, Dublin 
Dalzell, D.I. Friends’ 8., Wigton 
Earle,N.M. WoodfordHighS.,8. Woodford 
Jones, B.M. 

Hazelhurst Coll. 8., Weston-s.-Mare 
wee Verulam 8., Potters Bar 

Watson, E. Private tuition 


(Calvert,O.M. i 
| Masonic Girls’ S., Ball's Bridge, Dublin 
| McCaffery, R.J.C. 
L Masonic Girls’ S., Ball’s Bridge, Dublin 


( Born, W.J. 

| Grittiths, L.G. 

| 141 Ivor Rd., Sparkhill, Birmingham 
Joner, S.J.R. Tutorial 8., New Quay 

| O'`Beirne,M.F. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 

| O'Connor, M.B. 

| St. Mary's Dominican Conv., Cabra 

(Shuffrey,K.E. Albert Bridge S., 8.W. 


Winwick, S. Woodford 


(Costello, L. 
| St. Mary's Dominican Conv., Cabra 


| Evans, D.M. Private tuition 
Molloy, K. Convent of Mercy, Birr 
Burns, M. 8t. Mary's Conv., Bruff 
Keen,G.E. Higher Elem. §., Pentre 


McCarthy, A. 
St. Mary's Dominican Conv., Cabra 


Keslake, E M.G. Private tuition 


Clarkc,A.E. Convent High 8., Rock Ferry 
[Resiake Higher Elem. 8., Pentre 


f Blee, L. 
Palıner,E.M. 
Masonic Girls’ S., Ball's Bridge, Dublin 
| Robinson.E. L. 
| 1s Gregory Boulevard, Nottingham 
\ Ryan, May St. Mary’s Conv., Bruff 


Newtown 8., Waterford 


(Bowes,L. Convent of Mercy, Birr 
| Ingle,E. CumberlandH. ,StokeNewington 
Lomas, R.M.F. 
Cony. of the Ladies of Mary, Croydon. 
Rawlings,A.M. Albert Bridge S., S.W. 


Chipot,T. P. 
Í The Convent, Cadogan St., Chelsea 
\Guy,l. TheConventS.,Clitford, BostonSpa 


(Climpson,E.M. Claughton Coll., Romford 
LWright,L.G. Wiltshire Road 8., Brixton 


(Lewis,M.A. Barry Sec. and Comm. 8. 
Mackay,K.F. 

Cony. of Notre Dame, Tollington Pk.,N. 
Manbey,G.O. Southend Gram. S. 
Oldershaw,H.K.G. Albert Bridge 8.,S.W. 
Turnbull, V.H. 

Chatwin H., Hurworth-on-Tees 
Prickett, D.K. 
Cumberland H., Stoke Newington 
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Acarnley,R.E. | Constable, D.C.J. 
The Broughton S. of Music, Manchester, Conte, N. 
Allan,R. ı Cook, A.C. 


The HolyUnion of the Sacred Hearts, Bath Cordy, Leonard 
; Eastward Ho! Coll., Felixstowe 


Streatham Gram. S.! 
Princess Gardens S., Belfast: Corradi, R. 
Almond, E.N. Gram. 8., Scorton' Covell, E.H. 
Auderson, E.F. Ealing Gram. S.i 
Anderson, R.J.R. | Cox,J. 
Lindisfarne Coll., Westcliff-on-Sea, Coxe, E. 
Andrews,D.R. | Crichton, D. 


Allen,J. 
Allen,T.P. 


Aplin,T.A.D’O. East Leigh, Shetlield| Crook, A.G. 
Aquiar,J, Cropper, W.C. 

St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N.! Culley,G.F. 
AXxtinann,C. 
Notre Dame de France, Leicester Sq., W.! Curran,J. 
Ayrton, H. Heaton Moor Coll., by Stockport 


Christian Bros.’ Coll., Gibraltar| Gleaves, H. 


The Modern S., Streatham Common 
Christian Bros.’ Coll., Gibraltar 


Willesden Prep. S., Harlesden 
Heaton Moor Coll., by Stockport: Cronin, T.St. Aloysius'’Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 


Cunningham, N.B. 


Blessed Sacrament Mixed 8., Gateshead 


BOYS, 


Gram. S., Scorton 
Salesian S., Battersea 
Argyle H., Sunderland} Golding,J. The Convent, Banagher 
Gomez,L. Christian Bros’. Coll., Gibraltar 
Goodchild,8.J. Grove H., Highgate 
Gook,V.P. 

St. Juseph's Coll., Beulah Hill, S.E. 
Gordon, M. Margate Jewish Coll. 
Gradwell,G.F. St. George’s Coll., Wey bridge 
Green, K. Newquay College 
Greenwood, H.W. 

Heaton Moor Coll., by Stockport 
Grimes, V.E. Richmond H., Handsworth 
Grosstephan,F. 

St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
Grover, R. Salesian S., Battersea 
Guidici, D. 

St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N.| M 


Streathain Gram. S.| Gilling, R.E. Macdona, B.F. 


MacEwen,J. 


Salesian S., Battersea 
Mackie,S. 


MacMahon,D. 
Maling, R.M. 
Malzer,A. 


Marist Bros.’ 8., Athlone 


University S., Rochester Marcionni,C. 
Cheltonia Coll., Streatham 
Rainsgate College 


Taunton H., Brighton 


Martin, H.F. 
Martin, M.M.S. 


Baker,C.B. Taplow Gram. s.! Dale, P.A. Argyle H., Sunderland| Haddock, F.A. Argyle H., Sunderland} Mayo, R.S 
Baker,F. Orient Coll., Skegness’ TAlmaine,dn R. Hainsworth, J.R. Newquay College} McCullogh, F. 
Balfe, H. Marist Bros.’ 8., Athlone; Fauntleroy, St. Leonards-on-Sea} Hallett, R.E. The College, Weston-s.-Mare| McCullogh, M. 
Bane,T. Salesian S., Battersea; Danino,A. Christian Bros.’ Coll., Gibraltar} Hams. F.J. Heaton Moor Coll., by Steck port| MeNeill,G. H. 
Bannister,C.J. Arlington Villa S., Brighton, Dansie,A.A. Hardman,E. Royal Deaf S., Old Tratford 

Barratt, H.K.F. Richmond HillS., Richmond: Linden S. for Girls, Peckham Rye| Hare, A.C. Ealing Gram. 8.| Mead, F.F. 
Barwell, R. Darby, B.W. University S., Rochester] Harford, B. Salesian S., Farnborough} Melluish, R.K. 


St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
Se ALG ArlingtonVilla 8., Brighton. 
Baxter,F. Eastward Ho! Coll., Felixstowe 


Dartield,S. 
Davies, E.R.L. 


Davies, F.St. Aloysius'Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 


Harold-Barry,G. 
St. George’s Coll., Weybridge 
Hayes,C. St.Joseph'sColl., Beulah Hil, S.E. 


Gram. 8., Scorton 
Grove H., Highgate 


Behar,J. Margate Jewish Coll.) Davis, W. St. John’s Coll., Southsea| Haynes, L.E. Ealing Gram. 8. 

Bell,J. Gram. S., Scorton: Davison, F.C. Orrington H., Belfasti Henwood,KE.J. St. John’s Coll., Southsea} Moody, L.C. 

Bell Syer, F. St. John’s Coll., Southsea; Dawson, H.M. Richmond Hill S., Richmond| Hill, W.G. Broadgate S., Nettinghain| Moorby, A.L. 

Belt, F. The Haughton S., York; Day,G.H. Hitcheock,C.G. Statford Coll., Forest Hill 

Bennctt,G. Hillmartin Coll., Camden Rd., N.W.| Holdsworth,H. Saltaire Gram. S., Shipley] Moran, F.M.A. 
St. Joseph's Coll., Benlah Hill, S.E.| Deacon,A.C. HeatonMoorColl., byStock port} Holland,C. W. Ealing Grain. 8.) Morgan, A.J. 

Bensusan,A. ChristianBros,’Coll.,Gibraltar; Dearman, R. L. Hollinworth,E. Grain. 8., Hyde} Morley,H.H. 

Benzaquen,R. Christian Bros.’Coll.,Gibraltar! Heaton Moor Coll., by Stockport} Hopkins, R.W. University S., Rochester] Muldoon, J.J. 


Bewers,O.P. Coll. S., Stanford-le-Hope; Dell, J.E.F. 


Hopper, W. The Haughton S., York} Muldoon,T. 


Taunton H., Brighton 


Bird, A.J. Fitzroy S., Crouch End! Dellamuro,L. Salesian S., Battersea] Horsington,E. A. Mulhall,G, 
Bird, A.V. St. George's Coll., Weybridge Desmé,R. Marist Bros,’ Coll., Grove Ferry The College, Weston-s.-Mare| Murphy,D. 
Bissett,L.R. Stafford Coll., Forest Hill, Dicker,G. W. Cheltonia Coll., Streathain}| Howard, H. Salesian S., Battersea] Murphy, H.P. 
Blockley, T.N. St. Dunstan's Coll., Margate! Dixon,G.H. Heaton Moor Coll.,byStockport| Hughes, B. 

Bloodworth, W.G. Eversley S., Stamford! Dodwell, T.B. The College, Weston-s.-Mare St. Aloysius’ Coil., Hornsey Lane, N.| Myers, L. 
Bone,C.J. LindisfarneColl., Westelift-on-Seai Doherty, H. L. Hurley, W. 

Bonifacio, F. Christian Bros.’ Coll., Gibraltar St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N.] Norris, L.S 
Booth, T.W. Royal Deaf S., Old Tratford| Dolan,M.P. Marist Bros.’ S., Athlone] Hutchinson, W. Oddy, M. 
Boothroyd, W.G. Leyland H., Southport! Douthwaite,S. St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 

Boussemard,E. Eastward Ho ! Coll., Felixstowe} Inglis,R.S. O'Doherty,F.1. 


Marist Bros.’ Coll., Grove Ferry) Downie,G. L. 


The Modern 8., Streatham Common 


Grain. S., Scorton 


The Modern S., Streatham Common 

St. Joseph's Coll., Beulah Hill, 8.E. 
MacGrath,M.J. 

St. Joseph's Coll., Beulah Hill, S.E. 


St. Joseph's Coll., Beulah Hill, S.E. 


Argyle H., Sunderland 


Claremont H., Sunderland 
St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 


St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
All Saints’ Choir S., Clifton 


Mutley Gram. 8. 


Martinez,M. Christian Bros.’Cotl. Gibraltar 


Newquay College 


Modern High 8., Seven Kings 


Salesian S., Farnborough 
Salesian S., Farnborough 


Blessed Sacrament Mixed S., Gateshead 


Orient Coll., Skegness 


Lindisfarne Coll., Westcliff-on-Sea 
Middleton,C.B. 

Westcliff S., Tulse Hill Pk., 8. W. 
Mifsud,O. Christian Bros.’ Coll., Gibraltar 
Streatham Hill Coll., S.W. 
Cheltonia Coll., Streatham 
Moore,G.8t. Aloysius'Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 


Private tuition 

Marist Bros.’ S., Athlone 
University S.. Rochester 
Marist Bros.’ S., Athlone 
Marist Bros.’ S., Athlone 
Salesian S., Farnborough 
The Convent, Banagher 


The Holy Union of the Sacred Hearts, Bath 


Margate Jewish Coll. 


Nevin, H. St.Joseph'sColl., Beulah Hill,S.E. 


Green Park Coll., Bath 


St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
The Holy Union of the Sacred Hearts, Bath 


Boustred, A.W. Grove H., Highgate] Dunman,C.H.T. Innocent, R.G. St. Catherine’s, Southsea] O'Ferrall, D. Marist Bros.’ 8., Athlone 
Boyland,A.W.S. TheDouglas S.,Cheltenham Lindisfarne Coll., Westcliff-on-Sea| Isola, A. Christian Bros.’ Coll., Gibraltar] Oliver,J.H. 8t. John’s Coll., Southsea 
Bradley, W. Dunn, W.H. Fitzroy 8., Crouch End] Ivey, E.G Taunton H., Brighton} O'Shaughnessy, A.J. 

St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N.| Dwyer,T. Salesian S., Battersea] Izod,C.H. Streatham Gram. S. Presentation Conv., Thurles 
Brewer,G.A. Cawley S., Chichester] Earle,G.H. Mary Street H., Taunton] Jack,N.P. LindisfarneColl.,Westclitt-on-Sea]/ O’Shaughnessy,J.A. 
Bridger, H.R. Tankerton Coll., Whitstable| Eastwood,V. The College, Weston-s.-Mare| Jacobs,S. Argyle H., Sunderland Presentation Conv., Thurles 


Bright, E.G. Taunton H., Brighton| Edwards, A.W. James,J.G. O'Shea, A. 

Brook, H.P. Maytield, West Dulwich Heaton Moor Coll., by Stockport] Jaques, N.C. St. George's Coll., Weybridge 

Brown, D.E. University S., Rochester] Edwards,J.C.S. University S., Rochester| Jones, H. Ealing Gram. S | Page,C. W. 

Brown, R.J. Upton Coll., Bexley Heath| Elliott, R. Heaton Moor Coll., by Stockport| Jones, J.P. Royal Deaf S., Old Trafford] Paige, E. 

Browne, E.P, arist Bros,’ 8., Athlone| Enizan, F. ones,S. Margate Jewish Coll. 

Browne,R. Notre Dame de France, Leicester Sq., W.| Jordan, R. Palk,C. W. 
St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N.| Facio, A. Christian Bros.’ Coll., Gibraltar St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N.| Palmer,8. 

Bucka, P. HillmartinColl.,CamdenRd.,N.W.| Facio, E. Christian Bros.’ Coll., Gibraltar| Just,R. D. Green Park Coll., Bath 

Buckley, R. Fahy,F. Notre Dame High S., Clapham] Kaltenbach,E. 


St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 


Burchill,C. Flintoff, R. Gram. S8., Scorton| Kay,C.A. Endclitfe Coll., Shettield} Pater, P. 
Lindisfarne Coll., Westclift-on-Sea| Flower, L.R. Richmond Hill S., Richmond] Keely,E. P. Broadgate 8., Nottingham] Patterson,T. W. 
Burehill,K. AH Saints’ Choir S., Clifton} Fogarty,C. The Convent, Banagher| Keith,G. W. Argyle H., Sunderland 
Burpitt, E. Salesian 8., Farnborough! Formes, A. Kendon,N. Bethany H., Goudhurst] Payne, W.H. 
Burrell,C,0.A. The Haughton S., York St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N.| King, A.C. LindisfarneColl., Westclitf-on-Sea] Pearce, R. E 
Buxton,G.B. Kast Leigh, Sheftield| Forsythe,J. Kirby, E. Salesian 8., Battersea] Pearson, W.A.S 
Cahill,S.J. Presentation Conv., Thurles} LansdowneLadies' IntermediateS., Be!fast| Kirkland, D.E. Cheltonia Coll., Streatham 
Calvert,J.D. Upton Coll., Bexley Heath] Foxcroft,G.A. Fitzroy S., Crouch End| Kliipfel, A. Pegler,E. 
Carter, W.H. Claremont H., Sunderland] Franjou,M. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Grove Ferry St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
Carty, M. Marist Bros.’ 8., Athlone] Freeman, P.C. Kolkenbeck,H.P. Upton Coll., Bexley Heath] Percival, A.J. 
Cassignol,A. The Modern S., Streatham Common| Labruhe,A. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Grove Ferry 
St. Joseph's Coll., Beulah Hill, 8.E.| Frosali,H.A. Stafford Coll., Forest Hill] Lamb,A.R. Perkin, A.J. 
Chaimberlain, W.H. Frost,J.N. Lindisfarne Coll., Westcliff-on-8ea] Perkins, A. 
Fauntleroy, St. Leonards-on-Sea| The Holy Union of the Sacred Hearts, Bath} Lande,J. Margate Jewish Coll.| Philbin, E. 
Chambers, A.R.E. Stafford Coll., Forest Hill] Gaffney, E. Langley, B.F. Pinch, R.P. 


Chiappa,V.E. 
Christie, K. 
Clapp, H.P. 
Clarke,C.H. Orient Coll., Skegness] Gardner,P. L. 
Clegg, R. Eastward Ho! Coll., Felixstowe] Garton, F.L. 


Streatham Gram. S.| Gaffyne, 


Cobbett,J.E. ? H., Devon 
Cohen, H. Margate Jewish Coll.| Gibbons F.R., 
Colbourne, F. Eversley S., Stamford 


Connolly, R.C.H. St. Catherine's, Southseal Gill,8.F. 


Fitzpatrick, J.E. ConventHighS., Rock Ferry 


Palmer's Green High S.| The Holy Union of the Sacred Hearts, Bath 
I .A.8, Richmond Hill S., Richmond 
All Saints’ Choir 8., Clifton Garbarino,J. Christian Bros.’Coll. Gibraltar 
rt| Gedge, E. St. Aloysius’Coll., Hornsey Lane,N. 


Heaton Moor Coll., by Stockport 


St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 


St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
La Roche,C. Salesian S., Battersea 
Leech,G.D. HeatonMoorColl., by Stock port 
Lewis,E.C. Richmond Hill S., Richmond 
Lister, D.8. Lancaster Coll., Norwood 
Lodwick,C. Christian Bros.’ Coll., Gibralta 
Logan,S.A. Coll. for the Blind, Whittington 
Long, A.N. LindisfarneColl., Westcliff-on-Sea} Priest, L.E. 
Long,W.A.R. Southend Gram,S,| Prior, W. 


Pollard, A.J. 
Stafford Coll., Forest Hill Poole, L.R. W. 


Hazelwood, Acton 


Royal Deaf 8., Old Trafford 


St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 


Fitzroy 8., Crouch End 
Cawley 8., Chichester 


Paine,H.H. The Douglas S., Cheltenham 


Froebel H., Devonport 


St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
Parker,J.D. Coll. for the Blind, Whittington 
Parkinson,8.N. 


Gram. 8., Scorton 
Argyle H., Sunderland 


Blessed Sacrament Mixed S., Gateshead 
St. Dunstan's Coll., Margate 


Bethany H., Goudhurst 


Shirley Avenue 8., Southampton 


Salesian S., Battersea 


Pennington,N.R.H. Leyland H., Southport 


University 8., Rochester 


Pereira,E.H. St. George's Coll., Weybridge 


Private tuition 
Froebel H., Devonport 
Salesian S., Battersea 
Green Park Ooll., Bath 


Pinot,G St. Aloysius'Coll., Hornsey Lane,N. 
Pizzarello, £. Christian Bros.’ Coll. Gibraltar 
Broadgate 8., Nottingham 


Lindisfarne Coll., Westcliff-on-8ea 
Power, B.8t. Aloysius’Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
Prévost,R. Marist Bros,’.Coll.,Grove Ferry 
Bt. George's Coll, Weybridge 


Marist Bros.’ 8., Athlone 
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Py per, F.G. Broadgate S., Nottingham 
Quarterman,R.E. Stafford Coll., Forest Hill 
Radmore,F.R. | University 8., Rochester 
Randall,T.C. Argyle H., Sunderland 


Reeves,G.B. Tankerton Coll., Whitstable 
Restano,J. Christian Bros.’ Coll., Gibraltar 
Revill, E.L.H. Orient Coll., Skegness 
Richardson,C. 

Convent 8., Clifford, Boston Spa 
Richardson,N. Grain. S., Scorton 
Richemond,J. 

St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
Riley, F. Royal Deaf 8., Old Trafford 
Riley,F. Coll. for the Blind, Whittington 
Roberts,F. Christian Bros.’ Coll., Gibraltar 
Roberts, W.H.M. Froebel H., Devonport. 
Robins, K.T, Taunton H., Brighton 
Robinson, H.G. Bethany H., Goudhurst 
Roche,G.V. St. George's Coll., Weybridge 
Rock, D.I. B. 

Lindisfarne Coll., Westcliff-on-Sea 
Rodgers, H. Gram. 8S., Scorton 
Rogers, D.K.U. 

Lindisfarne Coll., Westciiff-on-Sea 


Ross,J.W. Streatham Modern Coll., S.W. 
Rowland, L.R. Gram. S., Scorton 
Rawdy,L.A.E. Green Park Coll., Bath 


Scannell, B. Convent. S., Clifford, Boston Spa 


Abbott,N. Royal Deaf S., Old Trafford 
Abrahams, E.deC, 

Northfield, Stamford Hill, N. 
Abrahama,J.P. Northtield,Stamford HiH,N. 
Adderley, E.MelbourneColl., Thornton Heath 
Agutter,M. Loreto Conv., Europa, Gibraltar 
Ahern, K.J. School of the Holy Faith, Dublin 
Alesbury,E.E. Friends’ S., Mountimellick 
Anderson,K.E. 

School of the Holy Faith, Dublin 
Anglim,K. 
St. Mary's Dominican Conv., Cabra 
Arch, L. B. Claughton Coll., Romford 
Arnold, P.M.L. Longroad S., Hastings 
Arrobus,N.8. 

Mansfield Coll., Cliftonville, Margate 
Atkins,I. The Close, Dyke Rd., Brighton 
Bacon,C.E. Eldon Coll., Thornton Heath 
Bailey, V.E. Maytield, West Dulwich 
Barker,G. K. Gunnerside 8., Plymouth 
Barnett, A.M. 

School of the Holy Faith, Dublin 
Barry, L. St. Mary's High S., Midleton 
Behrens, W.E. 


Linden S. for Girls, Peckham Rye 
Bensted, D.M. Southoe H., Richmond 
Bernard, M.E. Convent of Mercy, Birr 
Bibes, A.J. Private tuition 
Biddlecomnbe,M.M. Private tuition 
Bishop,D. Hillside High S., Leigh-on-Sea 
Bishop,J. Convent High S., Southampton 
Bolton,A.C. Woodhonse Hall S., Leeds 


Boulton, B. Coll. 8., Stanford-le-Hope 
Bowman,E.J.E. St. Mary’s Conv., York 
Boyd, E.F. Leinster H., Westcliff-on-Sea 
Boyd,E.G. 


Knock Intermediate S. & Kindergarten 
Boyd,O.H. Leinster H., Westcliff-on-Sea 
Boyd, V.H. Upper St. Leonards Ladies’ Coll. 
Brabyn,E.M. Coll. 8., Stanford-le-Hope 
Brackfield, H. Milton H., Maidstone 
Braddick Lewis, L. 

The Holy Union of the Sacred Hearts, Bath 
Bransfield,K. St. Mary's High S., Midleton 
Brennan,J. Convent of Mercy, Birr 
Brennan, P. 

Convent of the Holy Faith, Glasnevin 
Brereton,A.G. 
School of the Holy Faith, Dublin 
Brereton,M.J. 
School of the Holy Faith, Dublin 


Brice, H. St. Hildred's, Soutlisea 
Brittain, E.K. Orrington H., Belfast, 
Brook, D.R. Mayfield, West Dulwich 
Brown,M.T. 


Blessed Sacrament Mixed 8., Gateshead 
Browne,M.J. 
School of the Holy Faith, Dublin 
Bulla, E.M Orrington H., Belfast 
Burman,F.L. Blenheitn H., Alton 
Bushell, A. Convent S., Clifford, Boston Spa 
Byrne,E.C. School of the Holy Faith, Dublin 
Canning, L. Dominican Conv., Wicklow 
Carleton, F.M. 

St. Ursula’s 8., Westbury-on-Trym 
Casebourne, M. Private tuition 
Cashman,8. St. sa Ae High 8., Midleton 
Causse, D. ilton H., Maidstone 
Chamberlain, I.8. OzfordColl. Gunnersbury 


Schwaiger, L. I.C. 
Semansky, N.S. 
Senior, H.8. 
Shannon, A. D. 
Sharpley,S. W. 
Sharwood,T.C. 
Shepherd, A.G. 

The Modern S., Streatham Con:mon 
Sherlock,O. Eastward Ho! Coll., Felixstowe 
Sherwood, A.E. Taunton H., Brighton 
Shorto, L. 

St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
Simmona, L. 

St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
Skinner, L. Salesian S., Farnborough 
Smith, R.M. 

Lindisfarne Coll., Westcliff-on-Sea 
Snellerove,C. B. Fitzroy S., Crouch End 
Sondheim, H. Private tnition 
Soper, W.J.B. Mt. Radford S., Exeter 
Sowden,J. L. Coll. for the Blind, Whittington 
Sowerby, R.W. Grove H., Highgate 
Staines, D.E. Bexhill College 
Steel, F. Gram. S., Scorton 
Stephens,F.E Mutley Gram. S. 
Stewart,G.G. Green Park Coll., Bath 
Stokes, W.R.F. Lancaster Coll., Norwood 
Sweeney, J.P. Marist Bros.' 8S., Athlone 
Taylor, E.S. Palmer’s Green High S. 


Eversley 8., Stamford 
Fitzroy S., Crouch End 
Boys’ High 8., Wareham 
Froebe) H., Devonport 
Everaley S., Stamford 
Ramsgate College 


Tebbutt, H.S. Bexhill College 
Terndrup, L.F. 

The Holy Union of the Sacred Hearts, Bath 
Thomas, L. 

St. Aloysius’ Coll, Hornsey Lane, N. 
Thompson, P. Salesian S., Battersea 
Thomson,K.G. Upton Coll, Bexley Heath 
Thorowgood, D.F. Taunton H., Brighton 
Tinker,J.J. Heaton Movr Coll., byStock port 
Tobias,C.N. Mazenod Coll., Kilburn 
Tomsett, A. 

St. Joseph's Coll., Beulah Hill, S.E. 
Tonkinson, W.N. Argyle H., Sunderland 
Tyler, E.J. Eversley S., Stamford 
Tylor,T.H. Coll. forthe Blind, Whittington 
Urizar,J. Marist Bros,’ Coll., Grove Ferry 
Vallee,E. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Grove Ferry 
Vasilesco,G. 

St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
Villejean,G. Marist Bros.’ Coll., Grove Ferry 
Vincent, J.W. The Couvent, Banagher 
Wain,G.V. Grain. 8S., Hyde 
Walker,P. High S., Broadstairs 
Walsh,M. Marist Bros.’ S.. Athlone 
Watts, H.St. Aloysius’Coll., HornseyLane,N. 
Way, W.E. The College, Weston-s.-Mare 
Webb, H. Bethany H., Goudhurst 
Webb,H.J. 

Lindisfarne Coll., Westcliff-on-Sea 


GIRLS. 


Chatterton,D.V. St. Dunstan’sColl., Margate 
Cheshire,N. Notre Dame High S., Clapham 
Clarke, L. Dominican Cony., Wicklow 
Clemence,V. Gunnerside S., Plymouth 
Clifford, M.J. St. Mary’s High S., Midleton 
Coghlan, M.A. 

Conv. of the Holy Faith, Glasnevin 
Coleclough, E.ConventHighS. Southampton 
Collinge, B. Convent of NotreDame, Birkdale 


Collins, M. Cahir Convent 8S. 
Colson, M.L. Lowther Coll., Lytham 
Combe, A.E. Bicknoller, Herne Hill 
Connell, B. St. Mary's High S., Midleton 


Connolly.B. Convent 8., Clifford, BostonSpa 


Conway ,K. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 
Cook,C.M. Holimeroft, Brockley 
Cooke, B. Strathnaver, Aughton 
Cooke, M.E. Sussex H., Rye 
Coolican, I. The Convent, Athlone 
Corbin,I. Carlyle Coll., Clapham Common 


Cotter, A. St. Mary’s DominicanConv.,Cabra 
Coumbe, D.M. Crouch End High S., Hornsey 
Cowen,D. Eskdale 8., Timperley 
Cresswell, E. 

Convent Secondary Day S., Athlone 
Croydon,V. Milton H., Maidstone 
Curry, V.M. 

Blessed Sacrament Mixed 8., Gateshead 
Dalton, M. Conv.of theHolyFaith,Glasnevin 
Davey,M.A. Woodford High S., 8. Woodford 
Davies, W.B. 

Conv. of Notre Dame, Tollington Pk., N. 
Day,E. Leinster H., Westcliff-on-Sea 
Deasy,M.C. St. Mary's High S., Midleton 
Delarue,J, TheConvent, CadoganSt., Chelsea 
Denholm, K. St. Joseph's Acad., Clifton 
Destombes,J.M. 

Convent de la Mére de Dieu, Surbiton Hill 
Destombes, M.A. 

Convent de la Mére de Dieu, Surbiton Hill 
Dobbs,M.H. Oxford Coll., Gunnersbury 
Dods,K.L. Melbourne Coll. , Thornton Heath 
Donnelly, E.F. Holmcroft, Brockley 
Donworth,A. St. Mary’s Conv., Bruft 
Dotto,M.T. Loreto Conv.,Europa,Gibraltar 
Dunlop,A.J. 

Knock Intermediate 8. & Kindergarten 


Dunne,D. Notre Dame High S., Clapham 
Dunne,J. Dominican Conv., Wicklow 
Dusson,8. Milton H., Maidstone 
Edmunds,8. 


St. Catherine's Coll., Myddelton Sq., B.C. 
Egan,D. St. Mary's Conv., Braff 
Ellen,J.O. Doreck8., KensingtouGardensSq. 
Elliott, K. M. 

Conv. of Notre Dame, Tollington Pk., N. 
Ellis, K. Milton H., Maidstone 
Estenoa,G. Convent High S., Southampton 
Etchella,W. Oriel Bank High 8., Davenport 
Evans,M.E. 

Knock Intermediate S. & Kindergarten 
Evers, A.W. 
Doreck 8S., Kensington Gardens Sq. 
Fayle, L.M. R. Friends’ S., Mountmellic 
Field,E.M. School ofthe Holy Faith, Dublin 
Fielden, L. Lowther Coll., Lytham 
Filose,S.I. St. Mary’sDominicanConv.,Cabra 
Finn,J. 
Fisher,E. Convent 8., Clifford, Boston Spa 


Dominican Conv., Wicklow |Holbrook, 0. M. 


Fitzgerald,J. St.Mary’sConv.S.,Charleville 
Fitzgerald, M. 

St. Mary’s Dominican Conv., Cabra 
Fladvate, D.M. Longroad 8., Hastings 
Flanagan, M.A. 

Convent of the Holy Faith, Glasnevin 
Fleming, L. 8t. Mary’s Conv., Bru 
Convent High S., Southampton 

Private tuition 

Northfield, Stamford Hill, N. 

Forsyth,M. Milton H., Maidstone 
Fosbery,A.J.E. 

Doreck S., Kensington Gardens Sq. 
Fox, E.M. 
Fraser, E.G. Clough S., Red Hill 
Garnett,M.E. Private tuition 
Garside, D.M. Coll. 8 , Stanford-le- Hope 
Geary,M.M. St. Mary's Conv. S., Charleville 
Gentry,M.L. Palmer’s Green High 8. 
Gibb,A.[. Crouch End High 8., Hornsey 
Gill,D.M. St. Martin's Conv., Muswell Hill 
Ginnetty, M. 

St. Mary’s Dominican Conv., Cabra 
Ginnetty,R. 

St. Mary's Dominican Conv., Cabra 


Gray, D.E. St. Martin's Conv., Muswell Hill} Lal 


Gray,E. Convent High 8., Southampton 
Grealish, M. A. 
Griftiths,G.G. Eversleigh High S., Shetlield 
Guinness, B.E. Private tuition 
Guy, F.M. St. Martin’s Conv., Muswell Hill 
Hailey, M. Mayfield, West Dulwich 
Hull, M. Convent High S., Southainpton 
Halligan, M. 

Conv. of the Holy Faith, Glasnevin 
Hallinan,E. Notre Dame High S., Clapham 
Hampton, I L. Southoe H., Richmond 
Hancock, H.R. Lyndhurst S., Portsmouth 
Hanna, F. Ladies’ S., Newtownards 
Hards,G. Milton H., Maidstone 
Hardy, V. Convent of Notre Damne, Birkdale 
Harries,C.V. Northfield, Stamford Hill, N. 
Harrington, E. Sienna Conv., Drogheda 
Harrington, M. Dominican Conv., Wicklow 


Harrington, N. Sienna Conv., Drogheda 
Harris,C. St. Joseph's Acad., Clifton 
Hastie, P. Milton H., Maidstone 
Hastings,M. F.N. 


Fauntleroy, St. Leonards-on-Sea 

Haydock, M.A. Convent F.C.J., Preston 

Hayes,M. St. Mary's Conv. B., Charleville 
Haywood, I. 

DevonLodge, WyldeGreen,nr. Birmingham 


Hemmant : 
inden 8, for Girls, Peckham Rye 
Henderson, H. B. 

Leinster H., Westcliff-on-Sea 


Henderson,J.S. St. Mary's Conv., York 
Henning, D.M. L. Clough S., Redhill 
Henry,K. Milton H., Maidstone 


Herskind, B.M. 
70 Avenue Road, W. Hartlepool 
Hewison, M.M. 
Sea View Prep. S., Warrenpoint 
Hickman, A.W. Scarisbrick Coll., Birkdale 
Hoban,G. H. 
Convent 8., Notre Dame, Woolwich 


St. Ursula’s S., Westbury-on-Trym 


Derby Road S., Heaton Moor 


Couvent of Mercy, Birrj I 


Maytield, M.R. 
McAvoy,A. 


Aug. 1, 1911. 
West, H.C. 


Froebel H., Devonport 
Whalley,S.R. 


Fauntleroy, St. Leonards-on-Sea 
Wheeler, F.G. L. avelock H., Southsea 
Whetler, A. 

St. Joseph's Coll., Beulah Hill, S.B. 
White,S. A. 15 Woodside, Wimbledon 
Whitehead,C. 

Blessed Sacrament Mixed S., Gateshead 
Whyman, H.W. University S., Rochester 
Wiggins, L. Salesian S., Battersea 
Wilkinson, W. R. 

Coll. for the Blind, Whittington 
Willan,F.G. 

Heaton Moor Coll., by Stockport 
Williams,M. 

St. Aloysius’ Coll., Hornsey Lane, N. 
Williams,M.R. Taunton H., Brighton 
Wilson,B. Salesian S., Battersea 
Wilson,J.A. 8t. George's Coll.. Weybridge 
Wilson, L.T. Richmond Hill S., Richmond 
Wilson, N.A. Richmond Hill S., Richmond 
Windsor, J.J. St. George's Coll., Weybridge 
Wiuhain,G. 

St. Joseph's Coll., Beulah Hill, 8.B. 
Wolfers, L. Margate Jewish Coll, 
Worman,L.H. East Leigh, Shettield 
Wray, W.S.S. Gram, S., Scorton 
Younginan,L.E. Cheltonia Coll., Streatham 


Hollander, E.M. 

Mansfield Coll., Cliftonville, Margate 
Holliday,E. Conv. of Notre Dame, Birkdale 
Howells, M.8. Lowther Coll., Lytham 
Howes, V.E. Hope Lodge S., Bexley Heath 
Huggett,K. Notre Dame High S., Clapham 
Humphrys, M. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 
Hunt,E.I. Crouch End High S., Hornsey 
Hunt,K.M. &t. Hildred's, Southsea 
Ingle, R.M. Gunnerside S., Plymouth 
Ireland,O.A.L. Gunnerside S., Plymouth 
Isaacson, M.B.W. 

Mansfield Coll., Cliftonville, Margate 
Isola, L. Loreto Conv., Pepa: Gibraltar 
Janzen, E.M. Oxford Coll., Gunnersbury 
Jones, E.V. Conv. S., Notre Dame, Woolwich 
Joseph,S.8. Moseley High S., Birmingham 
Keane,B. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 
Keith, E.G. 

Blessed Sacrament Mixed S., Gateshead 
Kennedy,E. 8t. Mary's Conv., Bruff 
Kennedy,N. Crouch End High S., Hornsey 
Keogh, E. St. Mary’sDominicanConv.,Cabra 
Kern, W. Notre Dame High S., Clapham 

Milton H., Maidstone 
Dominican Conv., Wicklow 

Olive H., Brockley 

Linwood S., Altrincham 

Orrington H., Belfast 
Lyndhurst S., Portsinouth 

Convent of Mercy, Birr 

Private tuition 
h S., Southampton 


Layton, A.N. 
Leahy, M.B. 
Leveaux, E.M. 
Lilley,E. Convent Hi 
Lindsay, N. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 
Lucas,K. Notre Dame High S., Clapham 
Lynch,I. Convent of Notre Dame, Birkdale 
Lynes,E. The Convent,Cadogan St.,Chelsea 
Lyons,B. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff 
MacBride,A.M. 

Knock Intermediate 8. & Kindergarten 
Madden, E.M. 

Lock wood Girls’ High S., Huddersfield 
Madden,O.M. Private tuition 


Maguire,M. St. Mary’s Conv. S., Charleville 
Maguire,N. 


St. Mary’s Dominican Conv., Cabra 
Sienna Conv., Drogheda 
Sienna Conv., Drogheda 


Manning, E.G. 


School of the Holy Faith, Dublin 


Mason, L. A. 


Raleigh Middle Class S., Stoke Newington 
St. Mary's Coll., Barnes 


Knock Intermediate 8. & Kindergarten 


McCabe, A. 


St. Mary’s Dominican Conv., Cabra 


McCartan,G.A. 


Sea View Prep. S., Warrenpoint 


McCarthy, D.M. 


School of the Holy Faith, Dublin 


McCarthy,M. St. Mary’s High S., Midleton 
McComb,E.M. Princess Gardens 
McCullagh, M.R. 


McEvoy,M. 


8., Belfast 
70 Avenue Rd., W. Hartlepool 
St. Mary's Dominican Conv., Cabra 


McHugh,E. Convent High §., Southampton 


McLaughlin, M. 8t.Mary.s High 8.,Midleton 
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GIRLS, Lower Forms—Continued. O'Donnell, M. Cahir Convent 8. | Sandifer, E.G. Talbot, W.A. West Bower, Bridgwater 
McManus, L. O'Donnell, M. Doreck 8., Kensington Gardens Sq.| Tallon, É. Dominican Conv., Wicklow 
Blessed Sacrament Mixed S., Gateshe Conv. of the Holy Faith, Glasnevin| Sankey, M.C. Tatham, D. M. Oriel Bank HighS., Davenport 
McStay, M. The Convent, Athlon O'Donoghue, N, K. The Conv ent, Athlone Convent 8., Notre Dame, Woolwich| Taylor, D. Notre Dame High S., Clapham 
McSweeney, K.M. O'Donovan, D. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff Savage,D.M. Woodford High S., S. Woodford Taylor,M.E. rivate tuition 
Conv. of Notre Dame, Tollington Pk., N.| O’ Flaherty, M. St. Mary’sConv.8. „Charleville: Schlarb,M.C. Terry, N. Convent High 8., Southampton 
Meagher, A.M. O'Leary, L.M. The Convent, Athlone St. Ursula’s S., Westbury-on-Trym| Thomas, V.L. Longroad S., Hastings 
School of the Holy Faith, Dublin) Olsen,G. Lindisfarne Coll., Westcliff-on-Sea, Scholpp,G.G. Holmcroft, Brockley| Tiernan, B.M. 
Meagher, R.M. QO’ Meara,F. Dominican Conv., Wicklow: Scott,A.E. Coll. 8., Stanford-le-Hope Convent Secondary Day S., Athlone 
School of the Holy Faith, Dublin) O'Neill, A. Sienna Conv., Drogheda Scott, K.M. Private tuition| Tiernan,M.B. Convent of Mercy, Birr 
Merry, H.K. O'Regan, M. St. Mary's Conv., Brutt! Scully, L. St. Mary's Conv., Bruffj Todd, F. M. 

The Convent, Cadogan St., Chelsea} Osborne, N.G. Longroad School, Hastings Segrario, M.R. Lansdowne Ladies’ Intermediate 8. , Belfast 

Michaelson, A.L. Page,P. M. | Loreto Conv., Europa, Gibraltar| Toe, L. F. Ellenville 8. for Girls, Hornsey 
Manstield Coll., Cliftonville, Margat "Linden School for Girls, Peckham Rye} Shannon, K. St. Mary’ s Conv., Bru Tom kins,K.M. Coll. S., Stanford-le-Hope 

Michils, D.M. St. Mary’s Coll., Barnes| Paterson, J.M. Northfield, Stamford Hill, N. Shannon, N. St. Mary's Conv., Bruff| Trenhaile, V.D. Gunnerside S., Plymouth 
Mobbat, M.H. Lowther Coll., Lytham Pazzi,M.L. The Crook, Croydon Sharples,G.F. The Newlands, Bootle| Trevorrow,E. Gunnerside S., Plymouth 
Molyneux, D.M. HopeLodge 8., Bexley Heath) Pearce, M. Shaw,P. Trintield,D, Oxford Coll., Gunnersbury 
Monk,S.C. Olive H., Brockley Hazelhurst Coll. S., Weston-super-Mare Lockwood Girls’ High S., Huddersfield| Turner,M.M. 
Moon, E.I. St. Kilda's Coll., Clifton| Pearce, P. St. Kilda’s Coll., Clifton! Sheahan,M. St. Mary's High S., Midleton Doreck 8., Kensington Gardens Sq. 
Moore,I. Carlyle Coll., Clapham Common Pearce, P.M. Lowther Coll., Lytham) Shepherd, K. Convent S.,Clifford, Boston Spa) Vigneaux,S. 
Moran, U. Dominican Conv. , Wicklow] Penfold, A. St. Hildred’s, Southsea} Sheppard, L. Dominican Conv., Wicklow) Convent de la Mère de Dieu, Surbiton Hill 
Morgan,V.M. Oxford Coli., Gunnerabury Petty,G.F. Woodford High S., S. Woodford) Sheppard, V.M. The Southend S., Winchester Wade,8.D. Private tuition 
Moroney,A. St. Mary's Conv., Brutt) Philbert,G. Milton H., Maidstone] Sherlock.J.Conv. oftheHolyFaith, Glasnevin} Wake, W. Dominican Conv., Wicklow 
Mosedale, N.N. Potts,F.W. Royal Deaf S., Old Trafford] Shone,8.E. Convent High S., Rock Ferry| Walsh,E.J. St. Mary's High 8., Midleton 

DevonLodge, WyldeGreen,nr. Birmingham) Price Jones, P. Silke, D. Dominican Conv., Wicklow| Walsh, M. Sienna Conv., Drogheda 
Murphy,A 8t. Mary's Conv., Bru Convent of Notre Dame, Birkdale| Smith,D.E.J. Chatham H., Wimbledon Walshe, K. Cahir Convent S. 
Murphy,H. Dominican Conv, Wicklow Pursey,G.A. Southoe H., Richmond] Sinith,E.M, Southoe H., Richmond] Ward,V. Notre Dame High 8., Clapham 
Murphy,H. Conv.oftheHoly Faith,Glasnevin| Pyke, M.F. Convent F.C.J., Preston} Smith,E.M.F. Palmer's Green High S. Weller,D. Convent High S., Southampton 
Murphy, H.F.G. Rees, D.M. The Newlands, Bootle| Smith,K.L. Eversleigh High S., Sheffield] White, V. 

Doreck S., Kensington Gardens Sq.| Reid, M. Sienna Conv., Drogheda] Smith,M. Convent of Notre Dame, Birkdale Knock Intermediate S. & Kindergarten 
Neary,J. Sienna Conv., Drogheda Reidy,N. St. Mary’s Conv. S., Charleville] Smith, R. Milton H., Maidstone| Willey, V.A. Guunerside S., Plyinouth 
Nusser, V.Convent 8. ,NotreDame, Woolwich} Remiasch, R. Snaith, W.M. Woodhouse Hall S., Leeds| Wingate, R. Private tuition 
O' Beirne, L. St. Mary's Conv., Bru Convent S., Notre Dame, Wvolwich| Snook, J.L. Withers, H.B. 

O'Brien, K. St. Mary's High S., Midleton Rising, V. St. Ursula’s 8.,Westbury-on-Trym Convent de la Mére de Dieu, Molesey Carlyle Coll., Clapham Common 
O'Brien, M. St. Mary's Conv., Bruf! Rochford,S.M. Convent F. Cd. Prestonj Sole, N.A St. Mary's Coll., Barnes| Wood,L.P. Lowther Coll., Lytham 
O'Byrne,K. Dominican Cont. Wicklow Rodriguez, R. Somerville, M. Notre Dame High S. „Clapham Wood,M. Convent S., Clifford, Boston Spa 
O'Carroll, M. St. Mary's Conv., Bru Loreto Conv., Europa, Gibraltar] Squire,M. M. Woodford High 8., 8. Woodford Woods,G.I. Orrington H., Belfast 
O'Connor, A. St. Mary’s Conv., Bruff Rogers, L. St. Mary’ s Conv., Bruff Stanton,N. St. Mary's High S., Midleton| Woolnough,E.M. St. John’s Coll., "Brixton 
O'Connor,J. St. Mary’s Conv. S., Charleville Roper, M. L. Upper St. Leonards Ladies’ Coll. Stevens,G. TheConvent, Cadoganst., Chelsea} Wright,E.E. The Newlands, Bootle 
O'Connor, L. Rose,P.M. St. Kilda’s Coll., Clifton! Stroud, E.N. The Southend S., Winchester Yardley, R.L. Mayfield, West Dulwich 

St. Mary’s Dominican Conv., Cabr Rowe, D.L. Clough S., Red Hill Sugden, M.N. 70 Avenue Rd., W. Hartlepool] Yates, E. Cumberland H., Stoke Newington 

O'Donnell, K. Ruttledge, E.M. Sweeny, F. Young, M.E. 70 Avenue Rd., W. Hartlepool 


St. Mary's Dominican Conv., Cabra School of the Holy Faith, Dublin Convent Secondary Day S., Athlone} Zillhardt, I.A. Glenelg H., 
( 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


The Collected Papers | Complete Sets 


Of all the Papers set for each Examination can be had as 


In the following subjects of the Certificate Examination may be had Plow — 


separately. | 
| CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION. 


-All the sets for the Midsummer and Christmas Examinations from 
Midsummer, 1882, to Midsummer, 1911 (except Midsummer, 1892, 
Midsummer, 1895, Midsummer, 1896, Midsummer and Christmas, 
1900, Midsummer, 1901) (53 sets). 

Price 6d. each Set, net; by Post, Tid. 

The Freehand Drawing Copies set for 19 First Class, 
26 Second Class, and 32 Third Class Examinations may be had, . 
price 2d. each copy, or 1s. 6d. per dozen; and also 

The Outline Maps for the Second and Third Classes at the 
last twenty-nine Examinations, price 1d. each Map, by post 13d. ; 
or 9d. the dozen, by post 10d. 


Price 6d. each Part, net; by Post, 7d.:— 


*KRITHMETIC. Part I, 1876 to 1890. Part II, 1891 to 1900. 
Part III, 1901 to 1910. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Part I, 1876 to 1886. Part II, 1887 
to Mids. 1891. Part III, Xmas. 1891 to Mids. 1895. Part IV, 
Xmas. 1895 to Xmas. 1898. Part VI, 1902 to 1905. Part VII, 
Mids. 1906 to Mids. 1910. 


ENGLISH HISTORY. Part I, 1876 to 1889. Part IT, 1890 to 
Mids. 1896. Part III, Xmas. 1896 to Mids. 1902. Part IV, 
Xmas. 1902 to 1907. Part V, 1908 to Mids. 1910. 


GEOGRAPHY. Part I, Mids. 1876 to Mids. 1890. Part II, 


| 
| 
"ALGEBRA. Part I, 1876 to 1891. Part II, 1892 to Mids. 1900. a E ET SE oR A SE itr Soe 
Part III, 1900 to 1910. 
SCRIPTURE HISTORY. Part I, 1876 to 1889. Part II, 1890 
to 1895. Part III, 1896 to 1900. Part IV, 1901 to Mids. 1905. 
Part V, Xmas. 1905 to Mids. 1909. 
| 


FRENCH. Part II, 1889 to 1895. Part III, 1896 to Mids. 1902. 
Part IV, Xmas. 1902 to 1910. 


LATIN UNSEENS. Part I, 1886 to 1894. Part IT, 1895 to 
1903. Part III, 1904 to 1909. 


MUSIC (1883 to 1906). 


All the sets for the March and September Examinations from 
March, 1882, to March, 1911 (59 sets). 
Price 6d. each Set, net; by Post, Td. 


LOWER FORMS EXAMINATION. 


All the sets for the Midsummer and Christmas Examinations from 
Christmas, 1899, to Midsummer, 1911 (except?Christmas, 1900, Mid- 
summer, 1901, Midsummer, 1902, Midsummer, 1906) (20 sets). 

Price 3d. each Set; by Post, 33d. 
The Freehand Drawing Copy set for seventeen Examinations © 


* Answers to the Arithmetic and Algebra Papers can be had, price 18. each, may be had, price 2d. each, or 1s. 6d. per dozen. 


FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, (E.C: 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
By A. K. ISBISTER, M.A., LL.B. 


Sixteenth Edition, with Map. 12mo. 


CESAR’S COMMENTARIES on the GALLIC WAR. 


BOOKS I-V. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
a Vocabulary of all the Words in the Text, and 


Easy Reading Lessons for Beginners nna, price 3s. 6d. 
BOOKS I-VII. do. do. 4s. 6d. 
Do (without the Reading Lessons) ......... 4s. Od. 


Twenty-fifth Edition. 
BOOK I (with Vocabulary, Reading Lessons, &c.) ls. 6d. 


Fourteenth Edition. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Books I to III. With 
Notes, Vocabulary of all the Words in the Text, and a Series of 
Easy Reading Lessons for Beginners. Designed as a First Greek 
Reading Book in Schools. 


12mo, price 3s. 6d. 


Tenth Edition. 


THE ILLUSTRATED PUBLIC SCHOOL SPEAKER 
AND READER, based on Grammatical Analysis, comprising a 
choice Selection of pieces for Reading and Recitation, annotated for 
Expression, Emphasis, and Pauses, and illustrated by Diagrams and 
Figures exhibiting to the eye the appropriate gestures and positions ; 
to which is added a selection of Greek, Latin, French, and German 
Extracts, suitable for ‘‘ Speech Days ” at Public Schools. 


12mo, price 3s. 6d. 


New Edition. 12mo, price 1s. 6d. 


LESSONS IN ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSIVE 
READING FOR BOYS, based on Grammatical Analysis; with 
a choice Selection of Extracts for Reading and Repetition, classified, 
a portion of Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Deserted Village,” set out into Principal 
and Subordinate Sentences, illustrating the theory of Emphasis and 
Pauses. 


New Edition. 12mo, price 1s. 6d. 


LESSONS IN ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSIVE 
READING FOR GIRLS, based on Grammatical Analysis ; with 
a choice Selection of Extracts for Reading and Repetition, classified, 
under heads for practice in various styles of Reading, and annotated 
for Expression, Emphasis, and Pauses, and the Analysis of Sentences, 
with the figure [of a Girl] showing the proper attitude in Reading. 


Nineteenth Edition. 16mo, 1s. 6d. ; or, in Two Parts, price 9d. each. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND 
COMPOSITION, including the Analysis of Sentences, simplified 
for Beginners. 


Tenth Edition. 12mo, price 6d. 


A PIRST BOOK OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, GEO- 
GRAPHY, AND ENGLISH HISTORY. With Arithmetical 
Tables, Dates, &c. 


Eleventh Edition. 


PIBST STEPS IN READING AND LEARNING: 
a Reading-Book for Beginners, designed to utilize the time of those 
learning to read, by presenting, in a series of Easy Reading and 
Writing Lessons, a First Course of Scripture and English History, 
Geography, English Grammar, Spelling, and Arithmetic, inter- 
spersed with Moral Lessons and Simple Poetry for Repetition. 


12mo, price 1s. 6d. 


Sixth Edition. 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 


THE COLLEGE EUCLID: Comprising the First Six and 
portions of the Eleventh and Twelfth Books read at the Universities. 
Chiefly from the Text of Dr. Siuson. With a new arrangement of 
the Figures and Demonstrations; the Enunciations of the Pro- 
positions separately for Self-Examination, apart from the Text; 
Notes and Questions on each Book; and a Series of Geometrical 
Problems for Solution, from the most recent University Examina- 
tion Papers. 


Fifteenth Edition. 12mo, price 2s. 6d. 
THE SCHOOL EUCLID: Comprising the First Four Books. 


With Questions, Geometrical Exercises, &c. 


THE SCHOOL EUCLID, Books I & II. 
Exercises, &c. 12mo, price 1s. 6d. 


THE SCHOOL EUCLID, Boox I. 
12mo, price ls. 


With Questions, 


With Questions, &c. 


New Edition. 12mo, price 9d. 


THE COLLEGE AND SCHOOL EXAMINER IN 
EUCLID, containing the Enunciations of all the Propositions in 
the College and School Editions, Questions on the Definitions, 
Arithmetical and Algebraical Demonstrations of the Propositions 
in Books II and V, and a large collection of Geometrical Problems 
for Solution. Designed for Class and Self-Examination, and 
adapted to all Editions of Euclid. 


Third Edition. 12mo, price 1s. 6d. 
FIRST STEPS TO EUCLID: Comprising the Propositions 


of Book I, prepared for writing out, with the recapitulation of the 
steps of the Demonstration appended to each. Forming a Text- 
book for the above. 


Fifth Edition. Two Quarto Copy-Books, price 6d. each. 


THE GEOMETRICAL COPY-BOOK. Arranged for 
writing out the Propositions of Euclid in the Abbreviated and 
Symbolical Form adopted in the Universities and Public Schools. 


Ninth Edition. 12mo, price 1s.; or, with Answers, 1s. 6d. 


UNITARY ARITHMETIC. Embodying the First Book 
of Arithmetic of the Irish National Board. With numerous addi- 
tional Examples, and selections from recent Examination Papers; 
and a full exposition of the ‘‘ Unitary’’ System or Method of 
Working Arithmetic without rules. 

*,.* In this Edition, Questions in Pro ortion, Practice, Interest, 

Stocks, Partnership, Profit and Loss, &c., are, by the ‘‘ Unitary ’’ 

Method, solved by a single rule. 


New Edition. 18mo, price 9d. 
THE ELEMENTS OF BOOK-KEEPING, by Since 


and DouBLE Entry; with Practical Explanations and Exercises 
on the most useful Forms for Business. 


4to, 1s. each. 
ENGRAVED ACCOUNT BOOKS. Ruled and Interleaved 


for copying. 
No. I. Business Forms. 1. Bills of Parcels and Book Debts. 
2. Invoices. 3. Account Sales. 4. Receipts. 5. Pro- 
missory Notes and Drafts. 6. Bills of Exchange. 


No. II. Day-Book and Cash-Book. 
No. III. Ledger, Index, and Balance Sheet. 


LONDON: LONGMANS & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.) 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


Lectures for Ceachers 


ON THE 


SCIENCE, ART, AND HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF THE TEACHER OF TO-DAY. 
To be delivered by Professor J. ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., Professor of Education in the University of London. 


The Second Course of Lectures (Thirty-ninth Annual Series) will commence on Thursday, September 28, at 7 p.m. 
The matters to be dealt with are such as interest all classes of teachers, and will be treated with that frankness that is possible in an unreported discourse, but is 


out of the question in a printed book. 


In the ultimate resort every teacher must apply for himself the theory of his profession, but he may be greatly helped by 


learning how others have dealt with the problems he must face. To this end the lectures will be copiously illustrated throughout by references to the teaching of all 
the subjects of the ordinary school course, while particular attention will be given to those subjects that must be taught by all teachers who are not specialists 
While the lecturer wil! lose no opportunity of indicating how present Educational Conditions may be improved, he will assume the present conditions as basis, and 


show how to make the best of things as they are. 


SYLLABUS. 


I. (Sept. 28.) The Teacher's Reading.—General reading, subject reading, 
professional reading: recent remarkable increase of professional books: special 
value of recapitulatory reading from teacher’s own early books: plea for more 
general recognition of professional books in unprofessional form : dangers of pro- 
fessional literature: teachers’ use of libraries: place and function of educational 
periodicals. 


II. (Oct. 5.) Regulations and how to deal with them.—The data of the teacher’s 
problem: regulations of varying degrees of generality and stringency : under the 
King and over us: a study in superiors: how to serve many masters without being 
disloyal to any: the difference between the human being and the official: the 
official mind and how to approach it: an instructive bit of law: the official art of 
compromise: manipulation of conflicting official regulations. 


ITI. (Oct. 12.) How to deal with Parents.—Generally wrong attitude of teachers 
towards parents: Otto Ernst: in loco parentis theory: “the foster parent”: 
“‘the elder brother ” : getting at parents through the pupils and vice versa: social 
rank and parents’ antagonism to school authority: special difficulties of different 
classes of teachers: conflicting influences of fathers and mothers: genuine co- 
operation between school and home: mean between parental indifference and 
interference, 


IV. (Oct. 19.) Class Management and Teaching. — The new collective 
psychology : relation of class to crowd or mob: a homogeneous group: minimum 
number to constitute a class: sympathy of numbers: class leaders: difference 
between class teaching and private coaching : disintegration and redintegration of 
class: teaching class through individual and individual through class: relation 
between subject and size of class. . 


V. (Oct. 26.) The Mechanism of Reading.—Importance of this subject for whole 
school course: purpose for which art of reading is acquired: visual and audile 
elements in reading: experiments in the manipulation of print: failure of ‘ school 
reading ” : the place of reading aloud and silent reading : various methods of teach- 
ing reading: the resulting powers of reading as an acquirement: loss of power of 
reading : different degrees of ‘‘ block ” reading. 


VI. (Nov. 2.) Teaching how to Study.—Strange neglect of this subject: pupils 
merely told to learn: learning is the other side of teaching: on part of pupil absence 
of the desire to know : how to rouse it : danger of interfering with pupil's initiative : 
kinds of learning : reproduction : the dynamic view : constructive learning : rhythm 
of learning: concentration and diffusion : fallacies about thoroughness : temporary 
and permanent retention: McMurry’s book. 


VII. (Now. 9.) Texrt-books versus Oral Instruction. — Relation between the 
teacher’s work and the text-book : relation of text-book to pupil’s private study: 
the different qualities brought out by oral teaching and text-book work : classifica- 
tion of text-books: tests of a good text-bonk : note-book as text-book : the new style 
of teaching as compared with the old in the matter of note-taking: difficulties and 
dangers of note-taking at various stages in the school course. 


VIII. (yov. 16.) Apparatus and ite Use.—Distinction from furniture: aids in 
actual teaching: danger of being dominated by apparatus : over-elaborate appar- 
atus: ready-made versus home-made apparatus: permanent and temporary: 
hints for preparing apparatus: maps: the optical lantern: kinds of blackboards: 
the optics of the blackboard : eyestrain and how to prevent it: excessive and un- 
educational use of graphic illustration. 


IX. (Nov. 23.) Teaching Devices.— Unusual applications of psychological 
principles : accidental discoveries of profitable methods: anticipatory illustration : 
the vacuum: mistake traps: puzzle problems: co-operation: the awful example: 
fixing the alternative: mnemonics, legitimate and illegitimate: cram, benevolent 
and malignant: the arithmetical challenge: time-saving devices in supplying 
practice work in arithmetic. 


X. (Nov. 30.) Written Work and Corrections.—Necessity for much written 
work in schoo]: transcription, note-taking, exercise writing, essays: drudgery of 
correcting such exercises : minimum amount of correction consistent with efficiency : 
quantity of corrections: quality : detail: co-operative correction and its dangers : 
the psychology of correction from both pupil and teacher's point of view: the ethics 
of correction: prevention and cure, 


XI. (Dec. 7.) How to deal with Dulness.—Psychology of dullness: relation of 
dullness to time and subject : the temporary dunce: the permanent dunce: the all- 
round dunce: the specialized dunce: the scale of dullness: the “ defective point ”': 
subjective and objective dullness: stage at which objective dullness is welcomed by 
the pupil: the tyranny of “ problems,” and the legitimate claims of the relatively 
dull. 


XII. (Dec. 14.) FExaminations.—Place and function of examination in schools: 
teacher as examiner: how to prepare an examination paper: allocation of marks: 
how to make the best of the external examiner: the “ personal equation”: the use 
of old examination papers: preparation of ‘‘ set books ’’: use of the index in revision : 
how to prepare pupils for an external examination with the minimum amount of 
educational damage. 


FEES FOR ADMISSION. 
Half-a-guinea for the whole Course. Two shillings for a single Lecture. 


*.” The Lectures will be delivered on THURSDAY EVENINGS, at 7 o'clock, at the College, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.—Members of the College 
have free admission to the Course. 
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A Selection of Books from 


Professor MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES 


SUITABLE FOK 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS, 1912. 


ENGLISH. 


A Snort History of the English Language. By Professor Meiktesoux, M.A. Twelfth Edition. 
rown 8vo, 80 pp ve ls. 


A New Grammar of the Engileh Tongue. With Ghanei on E y eieification: TE 
and Punctuation. With Exercises and Examination eee aii aac Edition. Crown oe 280 PP: By Professor 
MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. ... PA .. 2s. 6d. 


The Art of Writing English. A Manual for Sinan: With Chapter on aoni, Essig Writing, 
Précis Writing, Punctuation, and other matters. By Professor MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 340 pp. ... 2s. 6d. 


A Short Grammar of the English Tongue. With 330 Exercises. TWENTE Edition. By Professor 


MEIKLEJOHN. Crown 8vo, 176 pp.. sf: ox sy as wd ls. 


Composition for Schoois and Colleges. Based on Hanne. Essays, With Exercises in eile By 
C. H. MaxweELL, B.A. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 138 pp. fez x 1s. 


A New Speiiing Book. With Side lights from History. Nineteenth Baition. By Protesaor Mrrxiesonn. 
Crown 8vo, 152 pp. ... 7 ls. 


The Books of Paraphrasing. Edited a PE by J. PINDCERUR: cee 2a. ; Aniermeaints: 2d. : 


Senior, 4d. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
Maobeth. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by M. J. C. Merkreyoun, B.A. (Oxon.). Crown 8vo, 196 pp. 1s. 34. 


Henry V. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by R. F. CHouMELEY, M.A. ee )» Head Master of rey s School 
London. Crown 8v. 200 pp. zi ... ls. 3a’ 


GEOGRAPHY. 


A New Geography on the Comparative Method. With Coloured Maps and Diagrams, and an 
Outline of Commercial be is ae and Full Index. By Professor MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. ec eae Edition CAR Crown 8vo, 


630 pp. .. és, Gà. 
A School Goography. With apoca ecteienies to ‘Conners and History: With “Maps ona Deerns By 
Professor MEIKLEJOHN, M.A., and M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. Crown 8vo, 410 pp. Seventh Edition (Revised). a ... 2s. 6d, 
The Comparative Atias. By J. G. BartnoLomew, F.R.G.S., and Edited by Professor MEIKLEJOHN. Eighth 
Improved Edition. Containing 64 Plates and a General Index ... ... 2s. 6d. 
The British Colcnies and Dependencies : Thoir Resources and Commerce. By M. J. C. 
MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. Eighth Edition (Revised). Crown 8vo, 96 pp. fae è 6d. 
Europe: Its Physicai and one. Geography. Page Map in “Gina: By) M. J. C. Macurione 
B.A. 96 pp. Fourth Edition (Revised) ... x 6d. 
HISTORY. 
A New History of Engiand and Great Britain. With Mapai and Tables. By Professor MEIKLEJOHN, 
M.A. Twenty-fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 740 pp. : - re ... 4a. 6a. 


Also issued in TWO PARTS (2s. 6d. each) :—Part I.—From B.C. 55 to A.D. 1509. 
Part II.—From 1509 to 1901. 


ARITHMETIC. 
A New Arithmetio (Theoretical and Practical). By G. A. Curistiax, B.A. (Lond.), and 
G. Co.tuar, B.A. (Lond.). Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 552 pp. ... 4s. 6d. 


“We recommend teachers and students to judge for themselves what a powerful auxiliary to success “has been giv en them by the experience ‘and judgment of the 
able authors.’’— The Schoolmaster. 


A Short Arithmetic. By G. A. Curistian, B.A., and A. H. Baxer, B.A. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 196 pp. 


With Answers, ls. 6d. Without Answers, lg, Answers separately Gå. 

ALGEBRA. 
A New Aigebra. As far as the Binomial Theorem. Including Chapters on i Guapis, Dy G. Cottar, B.A., B.Sc. 
(Joint Author of “A NEW ARITHMETIC”). Crown 8vo, 438 + viii pp. ... ‘as. 6d. 


“An able, careful, and attractive work.” —The Educational Times. 


A School Aigebra for Junior Forms. By Rev. F. Oscar Laxe, B.Sc. Crown 8vo, 232 pp 
W ih Answers, 2s. Without Answers Ils. 6d. 
FRENCH. 


A Ciass Book of French idioms. With Exercises. By J. E. Micnett, M.A., Ph.D. Cr. 8vo, 152 pp. 1s. 64. 
NOTE.—A Key to this Book is now ready. Price 1s. net. 
A complete Catalogue will be sent post free on application. 
MEIKLEJOHN & SON, 11 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


London: Printed by C. F. HopGson & Son, 2 Newton Street, Kingsway, W.C.; and Published by Francis Hopasoy, 89 Farringdon Street, E.C. 
[Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class matter. j 
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MHE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS.|[ ONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER,) 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


On Thursday, September 28th, Professor JOHN ADAMS, 
M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., will commence a Course of Twelve 
Lectures on 


“PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF THE TEACHER 
OF TO-DAY.” 


The matters to be dealt with are such as interest all 
classes of teachers, and will be treated with that frank- 
ness that is possible in an unreported discourse, but is 
out of question in a printed book. In the ultimate 
resort every teacher must apply for himself the theory 
of his profession, but he may be greatly helped by 
learning how others have dealt with the problems he 
must face. To this end the lectures will be copiously 
illustrated throughout by references to the teaching of 
all the subjects of the ordinary school course, while par- 
ticular attention will be given to those subjects that 
must be taught by all teachers who are not specialists. 
While the lecturer will lose no opportunity of indicating 
how present educational conditions may be improved, 
he will assume the present conditions as basis, and show 
how to make the best of things as they are. 


(For Syllabus, see page 394.) 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Diplomas.—The Winter Examination of Teachers 
for the Diplomas of the College will commence on the 
lst of January, 1912. 


Practical Examination for Certificates of 
Abili to Teach.—The next Practical Examina- 
tion will be held in October, 1911, 


Examination of Foreign Teachers for 


‘Certificates of Proficiency in English. 


—These Examinations may be held at any date. 
Certificate Examinations. — The Christmas 
Examination for Certificates will commence on the 
5th of December, 1911. 
Lower Forms Examinations.—The Christmas 
epineine will commence on the 5th of December, 
E . 


Professional PreliminaryExaminations.— 
These Examinations are held in March and September. 
The Autumn Examination in 1911 will commence on the 


‘5th of September. 


Inspection and Examination of Schools. 
—Inspectors and Examiners are appointed by the 
Co for the Inspection and Examination of Public 
and Private Schools, 


The Regulations for the above Examinations can be 


-obtained on application to the Secretary. 


C. R. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For London University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.), B.D., 


B.A 


FREE GUIDE 


on application to 
THE SECRETARY. 


(Incorporated. ) 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


Patron: His GRACE THE DUKE OF LEEDs. 
Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus.Bac, Cantab., Principal. 
G. AuGusTus HOLMES, Esq., Director of Examinations. 


EXAMINATIONS, LOCAL AND HIGHER. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION in PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN, VIOLIN, SINGING, ELOCUTION, THE- 
ORY of MUSIC, &c., will be held in London and 
over 400 Local Centres in DECEMBER, when Certificates 
will be granted to all successful candidates. The last 
day of Entry is Wednesday, November 15. 

_The Higher Examinations for the Diplomas of Asso- 
ciate (A.L.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M.), the Teachers’ 
Dy es (L.C.M.), and Fellowship (F.L.C.M.) take place 
in DECEMBER and JULY. 

NEw Locat CENTRES may be formed; application 
for particulars should be made to the Secretary. 

SCHOOL CENTRE examinations may also be arranged, 
Details in the special School Syllabus, 

SYLLABUS, with Annual Report and Forms of 
Entry, may be had of the SECRETARY. 


In the Educational Department students are received 
and thoroughly trained under the best Professors at 
moderate fees. The Autumn Term begins September 18. 

A COURSE of TRAINING in Pianoforte and Singing 
for Teachers is held at the College. 

A SHORT SERIES of Lessons in special Subjects may 
be had at Vacation and other times. 


T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 


Lees OF ST. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are strongly 
recommended as suitable for those who are or intend to 
be teachers. 

Examinations are held at ene Birmingham, 
Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, iff, Croydon, Devon- 

rt, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Inverness, Leeds 

iverpool, London, Manchester, Newcastle-on- e 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, St. Andrews, Sheffield, 
Swansea, and several other towns. 

Information regarding the Examinations may be ob- 
tained from the SgcrgeTaARY L.L.A. Scheme, The 
University. St. Andrews. 


BERDARE HALL, CARDIFF.— 


RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


Principal: Miss KATE HURLBATT, 


Fees £42, 10s., £37. 10s., and £32 annum. College 
tuition fees £12 per annum. Scholarships of £25 and 
£20 awarded on the result of Scholarship Examination 
of University College, Cardiff, held annually in the 
Spring. Students prepare for the B.A. and B.Sc. 
Degrees of the University of Wales, and a Medical 
School and Department for Secondary, Elementary, 
and Kindergarten Training are attached to the College. 
Students with recogni ucademic qualifications can 
enter in October or January, for one year’s Secondary 
Training Course. Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


BRAZENOSE, STAMFORD. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principals : 
Miss KELLETT and Miss A. M. KELLETT, L.L.A. 


RAINING DEPARTMENT in which 


students are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Diploma and National Froebel Union Examinations 
under highly qualified Mistresses. Moderate fees, 


NNGLISH PRINCIPAL of first-rate 


old established Girls’ Boarding School, Lausanne, 
Switzerland, offers Capitation Fees on Pupils intro- 
duced, Address—No, 66, Office of ‘‘ Educational Times,” 
89 Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


-— > 


OF THE R.A.M. ann R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and November 
at. all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March-April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November-December also, En- 
tries for the November-December Examinations close 
Wednesday, October 18th, 1911. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B), 
Held throughout the British Isles three times S S a 
viz., October-November, March-April, and June-July 
Entries for the October-November Examinations close 
Wednesday, October 11th, 1911, 
imen Theory Papers set in past years (Local Centre 
or School) can be obtained on application. Price 3d. 
per set, per year, post free. 
The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or R.C.M. for two or three years, 
Syllabuses A and B, for 1911 ov 1912, entry forms, and 
any further information will be sent post free on appli- 


cation to— 
JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Associa, London.”’ 


New Edition. 18mo, price 9d. 


HE ELEMENTS OF BOOK- 


KEEPING, by SINGLE and DOUBLE ENTRY, 
with Practical Explanations and Exercises on the most 
useful Forms for Business. By A. K. ISBISTER, M.A. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS & CO., PATERNOSTER Row, E.O. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES. 


B.A., M.A. LL.B., 
B.Sc., B.Sc. (Eng.), B.Sc. (Econ.), 
B.D., B.Mus. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 


Without conditions as to residence. 


FREE GUIDE 
MATRICULATION, 


AND FREE GUIDES TO THE 


HIGHER EXAMINATIONS, 
Post free from the Secretary, 


University 


Correspondence College, 
C., BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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HARTLEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


Principal: S. W. Ricuagpson, D.Sc., M.A. 


SESSION 1911-1912. 
Next Session commences SEPTEMBER 27th, 1911. 


OURSES OF INSTRUCTION are 


arranged to meet the requirements of Students 
ng for the Degrees of the London University, 


pre 


for Scholarships at the Universities of Oxford and Cam. 


for the Medical, Engineering, and Teaching 


bridge, 
Promise. and for the Civil rvice. 


SUBJ ECTS. PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS. 
Professor: W. F. Masom, M.A. 
Classics and jJ Lecturers: T. Crawford, M.A.; 
English... Miss E. R. Aubrey, M.A. ; 
W. N. Mackie, M.A. 
History ... Professor : Vacant. 
French and f Professor: P. Studer, M.A. 
German ... | Assistant: Miss Hamilton. 

Pure and Ap- f Professor: E. L. Watkin, M.A. . 
plied Mathe-, Lecturers: F. Phillips, B.Sc. ; 
matics... ... | W. D. Evans, B.A, 

. Professor: The Principal. 

Physics and | Lecturers: F, H. Dixon, B.Sc. ; 
Engir erin H. J. Tomlinson, B.Sc. - 

Sineering D. Farrar, M.Sc. 

Bay Professor: D. R. Boyd, D.Se. 
Chemistry sd Jectnrer: EB. R. Marle, B.Sc. 
Biology and { Professor: F. Cavers, D.Sc. 

Geology ...\ Lecturer: A. Eastwood, B.Sc. 

Civil and — Professor: J. Eustice, B.Sc. 
Mechanical + Lecturers: R. Baldwin - Wiseman, 
Engineering M.Sc.; A. H. Burnand. 

Education, Professor : Vacant. 
Philosophy, j Lecturers: J. J. Maxwell, M.A. ; 
and Econo- Miss Amy Fage, B.A. ; 
mics ia Miss Agnes T. Tucker, B.A. 


Instructress in Art ... Miss E. I. Conway, A.B.C.A. 


Supervisor of ee Miss E. R. Aubrey, M.A. 


Students ..... 
Instructor in Music... G. Leake, Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O. 


Supervisor of Private . 
Study... .. ¢ te lR, E. Lockwood. 


Particulars of the Scholarships and Exhibitions open 


for Competition and Prospectuses of all Departments of 


the College may be obtained on application. 
D. KIDDLE, Registrar. 


HARTLEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


Principal: 8. W. RICHARDSON, D.8c., M.A. 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 
BEVOIS MOUNT HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


HE Hall, 


which stands in large 


grounds, provides residential accommodation for 
Women Students taking Courses at Hartley University 


College. 
FEES, 
Board and Residence for rol about 36 weeks, 
1 


£32. 2 
College Fees, £15 to £24 per Session. 
Next Session commences SEPTEMBER 27th, 1911. 


Prospectuses of the Hall of Residence and of all 
Departments of the College may be obtained upon appli- 
cation to the REGISTRAR. , i 


MARIA GREY TRAINING COL- 


LEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS 1n HIGH, 
SECONDARY, anp PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


, Principal: Miss ALICE Woops, 
Girton College, Moral Sciences Tripos. 


Students admitted in January and September to pre- 
»ace for the London and bridge Teachers’ Diplomas 
and the Higher Certificate of the Nationa] Froebel 
Union. FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (from £10 to £30) 
offered to Candidates with a degree or its equivalent, in 
September, 1911. 


WINKWORTH HALL OF RESIDENCE, 
BRON DESBURY. 


Warden: Mrs. H. M. FELKIN. 
For Students attending the Maria Grey College. 


Some Bursaries and Ioan Fund for Students with 
degrees. ae 

The Hall is situated on high ground, close to the 
College and within one minute's walk of the Brondes- 
bury Park Station on the North London Railway. 

For particulars apply to the WARDEN or the PRIN- 
CIPAL at the College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, 
London, N.W. 


New Session begins September 27th, 1911. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 


BREaMs BUILDINGS, CHANCERY Lane, E.C. 
Principal: G. ARMITAGE-SMITH, M.A., D.Lit. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY DECREES. 
COURSES OF STUDY (DAY AND EVENING) 
for the Degrees of the University in 
ARTS, SCIENCE, LAWS, ECONOMICS. 
conducted by RECOGNIZED TEACHEBS of the 


University. 
SUBJECTS.—Lutin, Greek, English. French, German, 
Italian, Geograp » History, Logic, Economics, British 
Constitution, Mathematics (Pure and Applied), Chem- 


istry, Physics. Botany, Zoology, Geology. 
Post-Graduate and Work. 
Matriculation Courses. School of Art. 


Examination for Fifteen Intermediate University 
Studentships will commence on September 11th. 
Particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
WINTER SESSION 1911-12 begins on MONDAY, 
October 2, 1911. 
The Curriculum includes: 

(1) COMPLETE EDUCATION in PRELIMI- 
NARY and INTERMEDIATE MEDICAL 
STUDIES at the University Centre for Medical 
Sciences at University College, London, designed to 
meet the requirements of the first and second Ex- 
aminations for the M.B., B.8., University of London, 
and of the first and second Examinations for the 
M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), and the first 
Examination for the F.R.C.S. (Eng.). 

12) COMPLETE EDUCATIO in FINAL 
STUDIES at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOS- 
PITAL and MEDICAL SCHOOL designed to meet 
the requirements of the Final Exa inations of the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge. and London, 
and of the M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), and 
F.R.C.S. (Eng.) Examinations. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS 


in ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY held on September 


26,1911. Entries close September 23, 1911. 

For Prospectus and further particulais apply to the 
Deran, University College Hospital Medical School, 
University Street, Gower Street, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


HE Session 1911-12 in the FACUL- 
TIRS of ARTS, LAWS, MEDICAL SCIENCES, 
SCIENCE, and ENGINEERING will begin on Mon- 
day, October 2nd. The Provost and Deans will attend 
on Monday, October 2nd, and Tuesday, October 3rd, 
from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m., for the admission of students. 
Intending students are invited to communicate with 
the Provost as soon as possible. 
THE SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART will open on 
Monday, October 2nd, and students may be admitted on 
or before that date. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATIONS for Entrance Scholarships in the 
FACULTY of MEDICAL SCIENCES (Bue nill, 135 
iness: Two Exhibitions, un each) and in the 
ACULTY of ENGINEERING (120 guineas) begin 
Tuesday, September 19th, 1911. 


The following Prospectuses are now ready, and may 
be had on application to the Secretary :— 
Faculty of Arts. 
Faculty of Laws. 
Faculty of Medical Sciences. 
Lela 5A Poenos. 
aculty of Engineering. 
Indian School. = 
Slade School of Fine Art. 
School of Architecture, 
Department of Economics. 
Department of Public Health. 
Post-graduate Courses and Arrangements for Re- 


search, 
Post-graduate and Research work 1s provided for in 


all Departments. 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A., 
, Secretary. 
University College, London. 
(Gower Street.) 


SS I a a EE 

UNIVERSITE DE RENNES (France). 

FRENCH OOURSE for FOREIGNERS 
OF BOTH SEXES. 

WINTER TERM: From 15 Nov. to 15 Feb. 
SUMMER TERM: From 1 March to 8 June. 
DIPLOMAS. 

Diplomes de Langue et Littérature Françaises; Doctorat. 


Reduction of 60 % on railway fares from Dieppe or 
Calais to Rennes. Apply for Prospectus to 
Prof. FEUILLERAT, Faculté des Lettres, Rennes, 


[ )NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


Prospectuses and full particulars of any of the fol- 
lowing will be forwarded on application :— 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
INCLUDING AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. DENTAL SURGERY. 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 
CIVIL. MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL, 
CaR ENGINEERING. 


SECONDARY TRAINING DEPART- 
MENT. 


Moror 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGES (Men and 
Women). 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES. 

EVENING CLASSES. 


ATHLETICS. 

The University Athletic Ground is twelve acres 
in extent, and provision is made for Cricket, 
Football, Bowls, Hockey, and Tennis; in 
the last two cases for women as well as for 
men Students. 


The SESSION in the FACULTIES OF ARTS, 
SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE will commence on 
MONDAY, Ocober 2nd; in the FACULTY OF 
ENGINEERING on FRIDAY, September 15th. 


JAMES RAFTER, Registrar. 


ENGINEERING AND TECHNICAL OPTICS. 


ORTHAMPTON POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE, 
CLERKENWELL, LONDON, E.C. 


ENGINEERING DAY COURSES IN MECHAN- 
ICAL, ELECTRICAL, and HOROLOGICAL EN- 
GINEERING, and in ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY. 


Full Day Courses in the Theory and Practice of the 
above will commence on Monday, 2nd October, 1911. 
ENTRANCK EXAMINATIONS on Wednesday and 
Thursday, 27th and 28th September, at which FIVE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered. The 
Courses for Mechanical and Electrical Engineeri 
include periods spent in commercial workshops an 
extend over four years, and they also prepare or the 
Degree of B.Sc. in Engineering at the University of 
London. Fees for either of these Courses, £15 and 
£11 per annum. l 


DAY COURSES IN TECHNICAL OPTICS. 

Full and Partial Day Courses, Practical aad Theo- 
retical, in Technical Optics will also commence on the 
date given above. These Courses deal with all branches 
of Optical Science and Practice, and are well adapted 
oe thoes seeking a career in this department of Applied 

cience. 

The Laboratories, Workshops, and Lecture Rooms of 
the Institute are fully equipped for the most advanced 
teaching in the subjects dealt with. 

Full particulars can be obtained on application at the 
Oftice of the Institute, or to 


R. MULLINEUX WALMSLEY, D.Sc., Principal. 


TUITION BY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


For MATRICULATION, B.A, A.C.P., and 
other Examinations: and for independent 
Study. 


SUBJECTS. 
Latin. Arithmetic. Mechanics. Botany. 
Greek. Algebra. English. Physics. 
French. Geometry. History. Logic. 
German. Higher Math. Chemistry. Psychology. 
Economics. Book-keeping. 


THE STAFF consists of Graduates of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge. London, Dublin. and Royal Universities, Prize- 
men, &c. 


Intending Students should write fully to the Principal— 


Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. (Lond. & Oxon.), 
BURLINGTON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Birkbeck Bank Chambers, London, W.C 


ENMARK HILL PHYSICAL 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 


(2) EDUCATIONAL SECTION 
tor English and Swedish Gymnastics aud Sports. 
(b) REMEDIAL SECTION 
for Massage and Remedial Swedish Movements. 


Principal: Miss E. SPELMAN STan@ex, M.B.C.P.B. 
and 8.T.M., Sunray Avenue, Denmark Hill, 8.8. 


Sept. 1, 1911. ] 
THE 


CENTRAL 
TUTORIAL 
CLASSES. 


(22nd YHAR.) 


MORNING, AFTERNOON, and EVENING 
CLASSES and CORRESPONDENCE and 
PRIVATE TUITION for :— 


1. MATRICULATION. 


2. INTERMEDIATE and FINAL B.A. 
and B.Sc. 


3. PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY 


(2nd Class College of Preceptors). 


4. A.C.P. and L.C.P. DIPLOMA 
EXAMS. 
by University Graduates in Honours. 


Also Private and Correspondence Tuition 
in separate subjects for Matriculation and 
Degree Examinations. 


Over 2,000 Successes in 20 years. 


Prospectus and all particulars can be obtained 
by applying to the Principal— 
Mr. ALEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.), F.1.C., F.C.S., 
Vernon House, 
Sicilian Avenue, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C., 


who can be interviewed daily from 10 a.m. to 


5 p.m. Evening interviews by appointment 
only. 


NORMAL 


FREE GUIDES. 


tis to all who 
ey intend sitting 


These Guides are supplied 
mention this paper and state t 
for examination. 


Free Guides. 


PAGES 
Oxford & Camb. Local 128 
A.C.P t A .. 90 


L.C.P. see eee aie 98 
Matriculation(London) 92 
Matriculation (Wales) 72 
Northern Matric. 60 
Froebel Guide 56 
L.L.A. Guide 72 
Preliminary Cert. 120 
Certificate a 100 


Testimoniale Jeo hundreds 
of successful punila sent on 
application. 


NORMAL CORR. COLLEGE, 


47 MELFORD Roap, East DoLwWIcu, 8.E., and 
110 AVONDALE SQUARE, Lonpovy, S.E. 


Coe te DENCE TUITION, 
Classes hoe Private Lessons in all Subjects for all 
for MEDICAL Prelims. 


at moderate fees. ial tuition 
and Diploma Exams. Many 
- F. J. BorLaND, B.A., L.C.P. (Science 
Victoria Tutorial College, 

W.: and S8talheim, 


Bxraminations, 


recent successes. 
and Math. Prizeman), 
28 Buckingham Palace 
Brunswick Road, Sutton, Surrey 

Rohools visited and Rraminatioux conducted 


Crown 8vo, 348 pages, price 3s. 6d. 


wtCHILLING'S SPANISH GRAM- 


MAR. Translated & edited by FREDERICK ZAGEL. 
Frawycis Hopasown, 89 Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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Messrs. 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 


Gducational Agents, 


158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Directors : 
S. A. TRUMAN. F. E. KNIGHTLEY. 
JAMES HEARD, B.A. 
(Trinity College, Cambridge) 


University Tutorial Coffeae, 
LONDON. 


(Affiliated to University Correspondence College). 


Telegrams — ‘TUTORESS, LONDON.” 
Telephone—No. 1136 Oity. 


Day and Evening Classes 


FOR 


LONDON = 
MATRICULATION, 1912. (i) ASSISTANT MASTERS & TUTORS. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro- 
duce University and other qualifed ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN MASTE! and TUTORS to 
Schools and Private ies. 


This Agency is under distinguished patronage, 
including that of the Principals of 
many of our leading Schools. 


Classes commence Thursday, September 14th, 1911, for | (ii) ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 


the January and June Examinations. M BSSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro- 
duce Uni oth ualified 
ENGLISH ar Sad TRORELON Lt LADY TRA HERS 
to Girls’ and Boys’ Schools, 


(iii) LADY MATRONS AND HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 


During the last fifteen months, 180 Students of 
University Tutorial College have passed London 
Matriculation. 


Full particulars may be had from 
THE PRINCIPAL, 
University Tutorial College, 
$2 Red Lion Square, Holborn, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
POSTAL INSTITUTION. 


Manager: Mr. E. 8. WEYMOUTH, M A.(Lond.). 


Assistant Managers: 
Arts Department: Miss J.WATSON,M.A.(Lond.) 


Medical Department : Mr. B. E. Kenyon, M.Sc. 
(Wict.). 


M ESSRS. EAA : pokent intro- 


anoe, well ified LADY 
NS qOUSER MBE MRS ook and HOUSE 
ATAUN EE to Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 


thay ph is maae 1o Frin and no charge 

of any bing is made to can tes unless an en- 

gagomont bos be secured through this Agency, when 
moat reasonable, 


B.—SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


A separate Department, under the direct 
anagement of one of the Principals, is devoted 
entirely to the negotiations connected with 
the Transfer of Schools and Introduction of 


17 RED LION SQUARE, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. | Partners. 


(formerly 27 Southampton Street, Strand.) MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, being 
O eee: in close and constant communication with the 
Principals of nearly all the chief Girls’ and 
Boys’ Schools in the United Kingdom, to many 
of whom they have had the privilege of acting 
as Agents, and having on their books always a 
large number of thoroughly genuine Schools 
for Sale and Partnerships to negotiate, as well 
as the names and requirements of numerous 
would-be purchasers, can offer unusual facilities 
for satisfactorily negotiating the TRANSFER of 
SCHOOLS, and arranging PARTNERSHIPS. 


No charge is made to Purchasers. 


POSTAL PREPARATION 


FOR 


UNIVERS.TY EXAMINATIONS. 
175 


U.E.P.1. Candidates have passed the M.D. (London) 
during the last ten years; nine of these obtained the 
gold ‘medal. 


1524 


Vs E.P.I. Candidates have, daring the Pat pe tele 

rs, passed various groups in the Cambri igher 

Local (148 in the First C Class), gaining 283 marks of 
Distinction. 


153 


U.E.P.I. Candidates have passed ae Oxford Higher 
Local during 1903-11 


SPECIAL PREPARATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS. 


All communications and inquiries are treated 
in the strictest confidence. 


€.— PUPILS’ DEPARTMENT. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY have 
a carefully organised Department for the 
introduction of Pupils to Schools and other 
Educational Establishments. No charge is 
made for registration. 


Any negotiations entrusted to MESSRS. TRUMAN i& 
KNICHTLEY receive prompt and careful attention, 
every effort being made to save olients as ‘much 
time and trouble as possible. 


ours TO TER caManipen mompa) SM ON ELEIT. 
sen 
Gratis to Candidates : 1s. to Non-candi Full particulars will be forwarded @n application. 
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CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
FINSBURY. 


(LEONARD STREET, City Roap.) 


A College for the scientific training of students 
who are preparing to become Electrical or 
Mechanical Engineers, or Chemists; and for 
Engineering Pupils who desire to supplement 
their practical training by a two years’ course 
of instruction in the principles of Engineering 
Science. The instruction is mainly given in the 
various laboratories, most of which have been 
recently re-equipped. 

The College does not prepare students to pass 
external examinations. A Certificate of pro- 
ficiency is awarded by the Institute to students 
who complete a satisfactory course of Instruction. 
The subjects of the Entrance Examination are 
Mathematicsand English; but the Matriculation 
of any British University is accepted instead. 

The courses in Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering cover æ period of two years, and 
those in Chemistry three years. There are 
arrangements also for three-year courses in 
Enginecring, for those who desire. Fees, £20 
pe eo Professors :— 
Electrical Engineering SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, 


and Physics « D.Sc., F.R.S., Princi- 


pal of the College. 


Mechanical Engineer- (E. G. Coker, M.A., 
ingand Mathematics | D.Sc., M.Inst.M.E. 


Eor MELDOLA, 
EEEE IN F D.Sc., F.R.S., F.I.C. 


CITY AND CUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE, 
CRESHAM COLLECE, BASINCHALL STREET, E.C. 


Chemistry 


JOINT ACENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


(Under the management of a Committee appointed b 
the Teachers’ Guild, College of Preceptors, H 
Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association.) 


HIS Agency has been established for 


the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary eost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 


No Registration Fees are charged to members of the 
above Associations, and their Commissions are reduced. 


Hours for Interviews: 


11 a.m. tol p.m., and 3 to 6 p.m.; 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 


When possible, special appointments should be 
Registrar, Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Recognized by the Board of Education, by the 
Oxford University Del A for Secondary Training, 
and by the Cambridge Sm icate. 


Principal — Miss CATHERINE I. Dopp, M.A. 
(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford and London 
Teacher's Diploma and the Cambridge Teacher’s 
Certificate. 

FEES. for the Course from £66. 

Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with 
a degree on entry. There is a Loan Fund, 


UR GIRLS. —“ Between School and 


Home.” Mrs. HooPpEr, 13 nt Street, London, 
rsonally and warmly recommends two Highly Cul- 
ured Ladies, who receive “en famille” Gentlemen’s 
daughters, who, having finished with the ordinary 
School-life, require practical instruction in Housewifery 
and the common science of everyday life. Plenty of 
outdoor interests, Nature Rambles, Sketching, en- 
P oultry -rearing, &o. ‘ 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Kes COLLEGE. — FACULTY 
OF ENGINEERING. 


Complete COURSES OF STUDY, extending over 
either three or four years, are arranged in CIVIL, 
MECHANICAL, and ELECTRICAL ENGINEEBING 
for the Engineering Degrees of the Dist fe London, 
and for the Diploma and Certificate of the College. 

fhe Four Years’ Course provides, in addition to the 
eat Training, opportunity for Practical Training 
in “ Works.” 


MEMBERS OF THE ENGINEERING STAFF. 


Prof. D. 8. CAPPER, M.A., M.Inst.C. E., Dean. 
Prof. H. M. WAYNFORTH, A.M.Inst.C. E., Sub-dean. 


ENGINEERING. 

Davin SING CAPPER, M.A., M.Inst.C. E., M.I.M. E., 
Professor. 

HARRY MoRrTON WAYNFORTH, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I.M.E., Assistant Professor. 

OLIVER STURDY SINNATT, M.Sc., Senior Demon- 
strator. 

RALPH WOLFENDEN, M.Sc. 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


A SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON. 


The Hospital and Medical School are fully 
equipped for teaching the entire curriculum, 
including instruction in Maternity Wards which 
have recently been added to the Hospital. 


HOSPITAL APPOINTMENTS. 


In addition to Clerkships and Dresserships, HERBERT GEORGE TAYLOR, } Demonstrators. 
Sixteen Resident Appointments are annually WALTER HERBERT WEBB, Lecturer in Geometrical 
open to all General Students. Also Medical, Drawing. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

ERNEST WILSON, M.I.E.E., Professor. 

FREDERICK SIRELE ROBERTSON, 
l LE. e 


Surgical, and Obstetric Registrars are appointed 
annually. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. ROBERT ÈLLIS Suawcross, Demonstrators., 
Scholarships and Prizes to the value of over Hven WHITMORE "Franks, Assistant Demon- 
ann stractor. 
£1000 are awarded ually. METALLURGY.—A. K. HUNTINGTON, Professor. 
Full particulars may be obtained on appli-| For full information apply to the DEAN or the 
cation to SECRETARY, King’s College, Strand. 


H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Dean of the Medical School, 
Middlesex Hospital, London, W. 


Lectures and Classes will be resumed on October 2nd. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
KING'S COLLEGE. 


CLASSES FOR THE LONDON UNIVERSITY 
MATRICULATION AND PROFESSIONAL PRE- 
LIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 


Individual Tuition in all subjects required for the 
Examinations. Fee for Half-yearly Course, £3. 3s. 
Students may join at any time at proportional fees. 

wer to the SECRETARY, King’s College, Strand, 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on October 


d. 

The Hospital is most conveniently situated, being 
immediately opposite Westminster Abbey. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to the value of £250 
will be competed for on September 19th and 20th. 

FEES, 25 Guineas per annum. 

Special terms are given to the Sons of Medical Men. 

ere are unrivalled opportunities for CLINICAL 

WORK, and fens facilities for obtaining RESIDENT 
APPOINTMENTS. , ; 

A Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained 
by application to the Dean, E. Rock CARLING, F.R.C.5., 

estminster Hospital, S.W. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
K Peas COLLEGE. 


COMPLETE COURSES OF STUDY are arranged 
in the following Faculties for Deg in the University 
of London. Students may also join for any of the sub- 
jects without taking the complete Course. Facilities 
or Research are given :— 

FACULTY OF ARTS, NOE oe Teachers’ 
Training Course, Day Training College, and Oriental 
Studies. 

Division of Architecture. 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE. — (a) Natural_ Science 
Division, (6) Medical Science Division, (c) Bacterio- 
ical Department, (d) Public Health Department. 
ACULTY OF ENGINEERING.—Civil, Mechani- 
cal, and Electrical Engineering. 


ING’S COLLEGE. 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 
A School of the University of London. 


LAUSANNE. 


ANGLO-SWISS INSTITUTE. 


ES a SS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS Ss Si D 
pt 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR SONS OF 
GENTLEMEN. 


gi din cea jal in | COURSES FOR DEGREES IN THEOLOGY, OB 
Best in Switzerland. Limited number. Special in-| FOR THE ASSOCIATESHIP OF THE COL- 

dividual attention given to each boy. English system,| LEGE. DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 

but French spoken throughout. Home life. English,} For full information and Prospectuses apply to the 


French, German, and Dutch Masters. Preparation for 
any English, American, or Continental Examinations 
Principal will stay at Morley’s Hotel, Trafalgar 
Square, London, from 4 till 14 September, ready to 
give full information or take pupils back to Switzerland. 


References : H.B.M.Consul, A.Galland, Esq., Lausanne, 


DEAN OF THE FACULTY; or to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, Strand. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
K ives COLLEGE. 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Theory, Practice, and History of Education : 
J. W. ADAMSON, B.A., Professor of Education (Head of 
the Department). 
Psychology : 
W. Brown, M.A., Lecturer. 

The Course, which includes practical work in Secondary 
Schools, extends over one academical year, beginning in 
October or January. It is suitable for those who are 
preparing to take the Teachers’ Diploma of the Univer- 
sity of London. 

he fee is £20 for the year, if paid in sdvance, or 
8 guineas per term (three terms in the year); 
WO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each for one year, 
tenable from October 1, 1911, are offered to suitable can- 
didates (men) who are graduates of a British University. 

Application should be made to Prof. Apamson, King’s 

College, Strand, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Kixes COLLEG E. 


EVENING CLASS DEPARTMENT. 


COURSES are Sranaed for the INTERMEDIATE 
and FINAL EXAMINATIONS for the B.A. and B.8c. 
DEGREES of the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Students taking the full Course pay Composition Fees 
and rank as Internal Students of the University. 

EVENING CLASSES are also held for Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering, Architecture and Buildi 
Construction, Drawing, Mathematics, Physics, an 
other Science Subjects. 

For full information and Prospectas apply to the DEAN 
(Mr. R. W. K. Bow eee to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, Strand, London, W.C. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 


WINTER SESSION, 1911-12. 


The WINTER SESSION commences on Thursday, 
12th October, 1911, The PRELIMINARY EXAMIN. 
ATION will commence on September 5th. 


Potron e ces cee 


r \H 

| London in the Faculties o 
ENGINEERING. Iltis 
Treasury as a University Instit 


EAST LONDON COLLEGE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
H.M. the KING. 


E COLLEGE is a SCHOOL of the University of 


WOODsIRON| 


BUILDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 


SCHOOLS, 
MANUAL ROOMS, 


f ARTS, SCIENCE, and 
ized and aided by H.M. 
ution, 


The Duetos in Medicine nted by the University STAFF 
are :— Bachelor of Medicine ALB), Bachelor of Surgery s 
(Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D: ), Master of Surgery Chassics ... Pg re AN CYMNASIA, 
Ch.M.). They are conferred only after Examination, E Hilai Bello owe BUNGAL 
_ oo ape of ee RITO: A pearen NGLISH ... F. Y. Eccles M yay ssa 

c Health is conferr er Examination on Grad- es Apanan Se-d your inquiries. Cottages, &c. 
uates in Medicine of any University in the United Danian Gneo Sian i M.A. DESIGNS & PRICESFREE. ae 
parece a ea bate cost pe ae a a curriculum, s O. Gilli, B.A. CHEAPEST & BEST 
uding Hospi ‘ees an ees for the rees of P p 25g r 
M.B. and ChB. is usually about £150. “Bursaries, GERMAN Lr eel tl W. R. THOMSON & C0., 
Olarships, Fellowships, an rizes, to the number x A 

of fifty, and of the aggregato annual value of £1,180, are erOny Pees Seccombe, M.A. 254 Bonnington Road, EDINBURGH. 
open to competition in this Faculty. ATEERATICS Ww ep 3 C urchill. M A 

A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., may be had G. 8. Le Beau. M.A : 
pn to the SECRETARY OF THE MEDICAL H. B. Heywood, D.Sc., B.Sc. S MUSIC AND LANGUAGE 

The University also grants the following :— | PHYSICS Sè C H. Loe bBo P R.S . „ MISTRESS, 33 (9 years’ reference), speaks 
In Arts: Doctor of Letters, Doctor of Philosophy, and W. H. White, M.A., Bac, -| Foslish, French, German, ttalian, Piano (Pupil De 
Master of Arts. In Science: Doctor of Science, Bach- | CHEMISTRY . J, T. Hewitt, M.A., F.R.S Doa AAN ls SrEOE CERN: CF Beocmpenie’ 
elor of Science (in Pure Science and in Agriculture). Clarence Smith, D.Sc. ad Street, Lo d mg Mar : age ified T ssn < 
In Divinity: Doctor of Divinity (Honorary) and Bach- F. G. Pope, B.Sc. Pa n iper naon, ny highly qua | Teachers, 
elor of Divinity. In Law: Doctor of Laws (Honorary), BOTANY .. F. E. Fritsch, D.Sc., Ph.D rticularsgratis. Introduction free. Established 1881. 
Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.),and Bachelor of Law (B.L.). | GEOLOGY ... n W. Lower Carter M.A. 

Particulars may be had on application to the SECRE- sagt ot ice ort (Civiland = 2; gt MI. Mech. E J UNIOR MISTRESS required in @ 
TARY of the University. Mechanical) e G War ni B.Sc High Class Ladies’ School situated at a rising 


ELIZA DRUMMOND STUDENTSHIP. 
HE above Studentship of £80 per 


annum open to former pupils of the Bradford 
Grammar School to assist them in post-graduate or 


Lapy SUPT. 


ENGINEERING(Electrical) J. T. Morris, M.I.E.E. 


Miss May Howard Finch. 


VALUABLE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are 
offered annually by the Worshipful Com 


South Coast Town. One with good teaching qualifica- 

tion and able to introduce some Capital required, with 

a view to partnership. Apply to—SCHOLASTIC, C.O, 

pmo Chartered Accountant, 67 Gresham Street, 
ndon. 


Twentieth Edition. 


ÆSAR’S COMMENTARIES ON 
THE GALLIC WAR. By A. K. ISBISTER, M.A. 


y of Drapers. 


special studies. Candidates must apply by or before| FEES, 10 guineas ap session (or Academic year). 
the 15th September, 1911. Particulars can be obtained | EVENING CLASSES: — Fees, 5 guineas for the 
from'J. MOVERLEY SHARP, Criterion Chambers, Jermyn | Academic zae, : 

Street, S.W. : The College is situated on the main thoroughfare 


for all Examinations 


and on all Subjects. 


BOOKS! 


SECOND-HAND at HALF PRICES! 


Thousands of new and second-hand Books. New at 25% 
Discount, Catalogues free: state wants. Books bought. 


leading from London into Essex, with excellent tram 
and omnibus services. It is close to Stepney Greenand 
Mile End Stations on the District Railway, and Stepney 
and Globe Road Stations on the G.E.R 

The College is very conveniently situated for students 
resident in Southend, Chelmsford, Ongar, Grays, Up- 
minster, and such extra-Metropolitan districts as Wan- 
stead, Walthamstow, Leytonstone, West Ham, Ilford, 
Woodford. 

Inquiries concerning the work of the College should be 
addressed to the Registrar, or to the Principal, J. L. 8. 


BOOKS I-V. With Notes Critical and 
Explanatory, a Vocabulary of all the 
words in the Text, and Easy Reading 


Lessons for Beginners ...........0c0cc0e00 price 3s. 6d. 
BOOKS I-VII. do. do. 4s. 6d. 
Do. (without the Reading Lessons) 4s. Od. 
Twenty-fifth Edition. 
BOOK I. (with Vocabulary, Reading 
E a nPE EENEN T O E ls. 6d. 


LONDON : LONGMANS & CO., PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 


HATTON, M.A., at the College, 


W. & G. FOYLE, 135 Charing Cross Road London, W.O. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA AND TITLE 


(ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY). 


PREPARATION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


ST. GEORGE'S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 


(Founded 1876). 
Experienced Tutors, holding high University Distinctions. 
During last 30 years 
84 PER CENT. OF ALL STUDENTS SUCCESSFUL. 
Tutors work in direct communication with Students. 


INCLUSIVE FEES :—Pass Course, £2. 2s.; Honours Course, £3. 3s. 
Fees payable by instalments, 


Complete Outlines of Study, Test Papers and Model Answers (which become 
the property of the Students). 


Write for Prospectus—DIRECTOR, Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


AS USED BY THE 


COT Cte OPF P Fe BOSE DO Fe. 


In strict accordance with the Oollege requirements, and each Sheet 
bears their Watermark. 


Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets... 
T ” 960 ” “ ” 4s. 
ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
First Class (or Senior), 2d. each; Second Class (or Junior), 4d. each; 
Third Class, 3d. each. Music Paper 1s. per 100 sheets. 
(Postage extra.) Remittance should accompany Order, 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & CO., Wholesale and Retail Stationers, 
63 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


per Ream, 2s. 


Mile End Road, E. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC £(lnstituted 1872) 


Chairman of Board: SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: G. E. BAMBRIDGE, F.T.C.L., F.R.A.M. 
Director of Examinations : C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 

Students may enter at any time, and are received for a single subject or the 
course. Day and Evening instruction, also by correspondence in Theoretical 
subjects. Thirty Open Scholarships tenable at the College, entitling holders to 
free tuition. Prospectus on application— 

SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary, 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 


THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 


By Col. ©. P. LYNDEN-BELL 
(Army Interpreter in Russian, German, Italian, and French). 
“NOVEL AND ADMIRABLE.” 
Price 7d., post free. 
E. AUSTIN & SON, Ltd., CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


Issued on the Ist and 15th of each month. Price Id. Yearly 
Subscription, post free, 2s. 6d. 


University Correspondent. 


An Educational Journal devoted mainly to 
LONDON UNIVERSITY MATTERS. 


LEADING FEATURES: 
Numerous Notices of Vacant School Posts. Answers to Correspondents on all 
University Matters, ey pe set at London University Matriculation. A Course of 


Preparation for London Matriculation, Science Notes and Articles on the 
of Science. London University Graduation Lists. Notice of, and Articles on, 
Special Subjects for London Examinations. Short Notices of New Books. Articles 


of Educational Interest. 
A Specimen Copy of the current issue will be sent Post Free on application, 


Publishing Office : 157 Drury, Lane, W.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS. 
BELL’S SIMPLIFIED LATIN CLASSICS. 


Edited by S. E. WINBOLT, M.A., Christ’s Hospital, Horsham. 


Crown 8vo, with Notes, Exercises, Vocabularies, and numerous Illustrations, 1s. 6d. each. 
FIRST VOLUMES. 


NOW READY. 


CAESAR’S INVASIONS OF BRITAIN. 
LIVY’S KINGS OF ROME. 


GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. 
By W. G. Borcuarpt, M.A., and The Rev. A. D. PERROTT, M.A. 
Ready Immediately. 
Vol, I1.—Covering Stages I and II of the Board of Education Circular, 


No. 711, 1909. 1s. 
Vol. II.—Properties of Triangles and Parallelograms. 1s. 6d. 


In the press. 


Vol. III (Areas), Vol. IV (Circles), Vol. V (Proportions), 
Vol. VI (Solids). 


Vols. II to VI cover Stage III of the Board of Education Circular. 


Crown 8vo. With Answers, Perforated for removal. 2s. 6d. 


A NEW GEOMETRY. 


By W. M. Baker, M.A., and A. A. Bourne, M.A. 

Uniform with “A Student’s Arithmetic” by the same Authors. 

This volume has been produced in response to the demand for a 
shorter and more condensed text-book than the Elementary 
Geometry by the same authors, first published in 1908. It is 
written on the same general lines as the previous work, but the 
experience of the last eight years, and the recommendations of the 
Board of Education (in their Circular 711, March, 1909), have sug- 
gested considerable changes. 


Particulars of other works by Messrs. Baker and Bourne will be 
found on the opposite page. 


In the Press. Crown 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 


In Two Volumes, 3s, 6d. each. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL COURSE IN 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 


By J. F. Spencer, D.Sc., Ph.D., Fellow of Victoria University, 
and Lecturer in Physical Chemistry at Bedford College. 
Vol. I.—Statical Experiments. 
Vol. II.— Dynamical Experiments. 

This book, which will provide the practical side to the well known 
text-books on Chemistry by Dr. ALEXANDER SMITH, will be found 
useful, indeed almost necessary, by all students proceeding to B.Sc. 
degrees, and to the A.I.C. degree of the Institute of Chemistry. 


Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY. 


By FREDERICK KEEBLE, Sc.D., Professor of Botany and Dean of 
the Faculty of Science at University College, Reading ; assisted 
by M. C. RAYNER, B.Sc. 


The purpose of this book is to provide students and teachers 
with an outline of the experimental investigations on which our 
knowledge of the physiology of plants is based. It covers the 
necessary ground for a biological course in nature study, in 
the higher classes in schools, and for the first-year class in the 
University. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


SIMPLE SELECTIONS FROM. CICERO’S LETTERS. - 
CAESAR’S FIFTH CAMPAIGN. (From “ De Bello Gallico,” Book V.) 


CONTES FRANÇAIS. 
ANCIENS ET MODERNES. 


Edited, with Introduction, Brief Notes, and Vocabularies, by Marc 
CEPPI, Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. Fcap.8vo. With 
or without Vocabulary. 2s, 


This volume, as its name implies, is a collection of interesting 
stories taken from various French sources. The simplicity and the 
constant repetition of new words and phrases are the main features 
of the book. 

The book will be supplied with or without a Vocabulary, while 
Exercises and Questionnaires, based on every other story, will be 
provided in a separate booklet for those who may use them, price 6d. 


CONTES D’HIER 
HT D’AUJOURD’HUIL. 

Edited by J. S. Norman, M.A., Head Master of the New Beacon 
School, Sevenoaks, and M. CHARLES ROBERT Dumas, Professeur 
au Collége de St. Germain-en-Saye. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 1s. 

This book contains a selection of stories adapted from Rabelais, 

Perrault, and other well known writers. The volume is intended 
for second-year pupils, and contains a Questionnaire and very full 
notes, as well as biographical notices of the different authors. The 
editors are firm believers in the ‘‘Direct Method’’ of teaching 
modern languages, and the book has been prepared in full sympathy 
with that movement. 


BELL’S ILLUSTRATED FRENCH 
READERS. 


With Brief Notes and Vocabularies. 1s. each. 
NEW VOLUME. 


Tales by Souvestre [Seconp Series] (“Le Sonneur,” 
“ La “Greve de Saint-Michel,” ‘‘ Jean Rouge-Gorge,’’ ‘‘ Les 
Trois Rencontres,” ‘‘L’Heureux Mao,” ‘‘Les Pierres de 
Plouhinec’’). Edited by H. N. Aparir, M.A., Strand School, 
King’s College. Illustrated by M. MONTBARD. 


This volume contains Questionnaire and Exercises for retrans- 
lation. 


GASC’S LITTLE GEM FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 


Abridged from Gase’s French Dictionary. By Marc CEPPI, 
Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. Narrow 8vo. ls. net. 
Limp leather, 2s, net. 


Pott 8vo. 


This Dictionary is uniform in style with the well known 
Webster’s ‘‘ Little Gem English Dictionary.’’ It has been care- 
fully adapted from M. Gasc’s “Dictionary of the French and 
English Languages,’’ which is generally acknowledged to be the 
best English Lexicon of the French Language. It is issued in 
very handy form, and will be found particularly suitable for use in 
junior classes. 


London: Q. BELL & SONS, Ltd., York House, Portugal Street, W.O. 
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ARITHMETIC AND MENSURATION. 


WORKS BY CHARLES PENDLEBURY. 


A New School Arithmetic. Sth Edition. 4s. 6d. Or, 
in Two Parts, 2s, 6d. each. Examples. Separately, 3s.; or Part I, 
1s. 6d.; Part I], 2s. 


A Junior Arithmetic. 3rd Edition, ls. 6d.; or, with 
Answers, 2s, (The Answers separately, 6d. net.) Examples. Separately, 
1s. ; or, with Answers, ls. 6d. 


New Shiiling Arithmetic. 


Answers, ls. 4d. 


Third Edition, ls. ; or, witb 


Public School Arithmetic. By W. M. Barrer, M.A., and 
A. A. BOURNE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.; or with Answers, 4s. 6d. 


The Student’s Arithmetic. A Shortened Edition of the 


above work. By the same Authors, With or without Answers, 2s. 6d. 


Examples in Arithmetic. With sume Notes on Method. 
By C. O. TUcKEy, M.A., Assistant Master at Charterhouse. 3s. 


Elementary Mensuration. By W. M. Barrer, M.A., and 
A. A. BOURNE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY. 


Elementary Algebra. By W. M. Baxrr, M.A., and 
A. A. BOURNE, M.A. Seventh Edition, Revised. With or without Answers, 
ås. 6d. Also in Parts—Part I. To Quadratic Equations, 2s. 6d.; or, with 
Answers, 3s. Part II. With or without Answers, 2s, 6d. FULL KEY, 
aor net: or, in Two Parts, 5s. net each. Examples. Separately, 3s., 

e Andin Parts. 


A First Algebra. By W. M. Baxer, M.A., and A. A. 


BovRNE, M.A. Third Edition, 1s. 6d.; or, with Answers, 2s. Answers 
separately, 6d. net. 


Examples in Algebra. By C. O. Tuckey, M.A. Fifth 
Edition. 3s. Appendix of Supplementary Examples. 6d. net. 


Elementary Geometry. By W. M. Barer, M.A., and 
A. A. BOURNE, M.A. Complete. 7th Edition, Revised, 4s. 6d. COM- 
PLETE KEY, 6s. net. Alsoin Parts, Complete List on application, 


A First Geometry. By W. M. Barer, M.A., and A. A. 
Bourne, M.A. With or without Answers. Is. 6d. 


Algebraic Geometry. A New Trentise on Analytical 
Conic Sections. By W. M. BAKER, M.A. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Also Part I separately, 2s. 6d. 


Examples in Practical Geometry. and Mensu- 
ration. By J. W. MARSHALL, M.A., and C, O. Tuckey, M.A. With or 
without Answers. 1s. 6d. 


Practical Solid Geometry. By the Rev. P. W. Unwin, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Cheltenham College. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 


A New Trigonometry for Schools. By W. G. 
BorcuHarRptT, M.A., and Rev. A. D. PERROTT, M.A. Sixth Edition, 
Revised. 4s.6d. Or, in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 


General Chemist for Schoois and Colleges. 
By ALEXANDER SMITH, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.E. Demy 8vo, 68. 6d. net. 
(25th Thousand.) 


An introduction to Chemistry. By D. S. Macnarz, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. Crown 8vo. 3rd Edition, Revised. 2s. 


Elementary Inorganic Chemistry. By James Waker, 
D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.B. 3rd Edition, Revised. 36. 6d. 


A Three Years’ Course in Practical Physics. By 
JAMES SINCLAIR, M.A. Glas., B.Sc. Lond. With Numerous Diagrams. 
Three Volumes. 1s, 6d. each. 


PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Practical Geography for Seconda and 
Supplementary Schools. By J. MILLER, M.A., and W. MILLER, 
M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D. Crown 8vo. With very numerous Illustrations. 2s, 


MESSRS. BELL’S REGENT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


The Direct Method of reaching French. By 
D. Mackay, M.A., of Ayr Academy, N.B.; and F., J. Curtis, Ph.D. 


FIRST FRENCH BOOK. With 22 Illustrations, 2nd Edition. 1s. net. 
SECOND FRENCH BOOK. With 38 Illustrations. 5th Edition, 1s. 6d. net. 
TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK. ls. net. — WALL PICTURE. 7s. 6d. net. 


Bell’s French Picture Oards. Edited by H. N. Aparr, 
M.A. Two sets of 16 Cards. Size, 5in. by 4 in. Printed in Colours, with 
Questionnaire on back of cach. Per Packet, 1s. 3d. net. 


Bels French Course. By R. P. AtHrrton, M.A. In Two 
Parts. Illustrated. ls. 6d. each. Bell's First French Reader. ls. 


A French Historical Reader. By H. N. Apair. New 
Edition, Revised, with a new Composition Supplement. Also without the 
Supplement. ls. 6d. Supplement separately, 6d. net. 


Le Français de France. By Madame VALETTE VERNET. 
With Introduction by Prof. ALBERT BaRRERE, R.M.A. Illustrated, 2s. 


Gasc’s Concise Dictionary of the French and 
English Languages. Sixth Edition, Revised. Medium 16mo, 
Treble Columns, x1i+941 pp., 3s. 6d. Also in Two Parts, 2s. each. 


Bell's First German Course. By L. B. T. CHAFFEY, 
M.A. Illustrated. 2s. Bell’s First German Reader. 2s. 


A German Historical Reader. By J. E. Matin, B.A. 2s. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Bell’s Concise Latin Course. Part I. 
CHANT, M.A., and J. G. SPENCRR, B.A. 2s. Part II. 
MARCHANT, M.A., and S. E. Winnpo.t, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


A Latin Reader (Verst axp Prose). By W. Kine Gururs, 
M.A. Glas., B.A. Oxon., and HECTOR J. ANDFRRSON, M.A. Edin., B.A. 
Oxon. Crown 8vo, 211 pp. With brief Notes and Vocabulary. 2s. 


Latin of the Empire (Prose anp Verse). Selected for use 
in Schools and Colleges by W. KING GILLIES, B.A. (Oxon.), and A. R. 
CUMMING, M.A. With an Introduction by J. 8. PHILLIMORE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 326 pp., 4s. 6d. 


Latin Unseens. Selected and arranged by E. C. Marcuant, 
M.A. Is. 


A First Greek Reader. In Two Progressive Parts. With 
Hints and Vocabulary. By E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 


ENGLISH. 


Mason’s New English Grammars. Revised by A. J. 
AsnTon, M.A., Examiner in English to the College of Preceptors. 


MASON’S JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 125 pp. 4th Edition. 1s. 
MASON’S INTERMEDIATE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 218 pp. 2s. 
MASON’S SENIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 376 pp. 3s. 6d. 


A First View of English Literature. By Henry S. 


PancoasT and PERCY Van DYKE-SHELLY. With 44 Illustrations and 


By E. C. Mar- 
By E. C. 


2 Maps. 5s. net. 
Eiementa English Grammar through Oom- 
position. By JoHN D. Rosk, M.A. Crown 8vo, ls. 


Bell’s Engiish Texts for Secondary Schools. 
Chosen to suit the Four Years’ Course in English prescribed by the Board 
of Education. Full Prospectus on application. 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS. 


Elementary Dynamics. By W. M. Baxer, M.A. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. Key, 10s. 6d. net. 


Elementary Mechanics. By C. M. Jessop, M.A., and 
T. H. HaVELocg, M.A., D.Sc. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


The Elements of Hydrostatics. By C. M. Jessor, 
M.A., and G. W. CauntT, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Experimentai Mechanics for Schools. By Fren 
HARLES, B.A., and W. H. HEwITT, B.A., B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 3s. 6d. 


London: G. BELL AND SONS, Ltd., York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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Now Ready. 
A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION 
(containing nearly 80 additional pages) of 


School World.| DE FIVAS’ NEW GRAMMAR 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF EDUCATIONAL 
WORK AND PROGRESS. 


‘THE aim of “The School World” is to 

provide teachers with information of 
practical and permanent value. To this end 
all important changes and developments 
affecting any branch of education are dealt 


with by leading educational authorities and 
experienced teachers. 

The magazine is indispensable to all edu- 
cational workers who desire to keep in touch 
with modern methods of education. 


PRICE 6d. VOLUME XII, 1910, 7s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON. 


FOR SECONDHAND BOOKS DEALING WITH 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(whether English or Foreign) 

APPLY TO 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., 


BOOKSELLERS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Catalogues of all Branches of Study are issued, and 
will be sent gratis on application. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 762 pp., price 2s. 6d., free by post. 
To Members of the College the price is 1s. ; or 1s. 6d. free by post. 


THE CALENDAR 
THE GOLLECE OF PREGEPTORS 


FOR THE YEAR 1911—12: 


CONTAINING 


All information respecting the objects and operations of the College, 
Insts of Officers, Examiners, and Members, the Regulations of 
the various Examinations, §c., with an Appendix containing 
the. Examination Papers. 


The Appendix also contains the ANSWERS to certain of the Mathematical 
papers set for the a hie and Professional Preliminary 
nations. 


The Diploma Papers are to be had only in the 
Calendar. 


LonDoN: FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 


OF FRENCH GRAMMARS. 


ENLARGED BY THE ADDITION OF CAREFULLY CHOSEN 


GRADUATED FRENCH TEXTS FOR PREPARATORY 
READING AND TRANSLATION. 


Foolscap 8vo, 474 pages, price 2s. 6d., cloth. (KEY, 3s. 64.) 


The Fifty-seventh Edition of the ‘New Grammar of French Grammars’ shows 
a most thorough revision, with considerable enlargement. . . . Its new lease of life 
will be a very long one.’’—Bduocational Times. 


BOOKS FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS. 
PRACTICAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. A Handbook 


for Students preparing for Examinations, and a Book of Reference for persons 
engaged in Building. By J. P. ALLEN, formerly Lecturer on Building Con- 
struction at the Armstrong College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Fifth 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 596 pages, with over 1,300 Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


AN ELEMBNTARY MANUAL OF BUILDING INSPEC- 

w STION: or, How to Become a Building Inspector. By Wm. R. 
PURCHASE. Building Inspector to the Borough of Hove. 128 pages. With 
9 Plates of Diagrams, Crown 8vo, cloth, 28. 6a. net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ALTERNATING CURRENTS. 
For Students of Electrical Engineering. By EDGAR T. Larner, A.I.E.E., of 
the Engineering Department, G.P.O., London. 144 pages, with 69 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


SURVEYING SHEETS FOR PROFESSIONAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL USE. A Series of 26 Blank Ruled Forms for use in the 
Field. By a Practical Surveyor. Oblong royal 8vo, paper wrapper with stiff 
back, 18. 6d. net. (Just published, 


PRACTICAL COAL-MINING. An Elementary Class-Book. By 
T. H. Cockin, M.Inst.M.E., Lecturer on Coal-Mining at Sheftield University 
College. 440 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


Lendon: CROSBY LOOKWOOD & SON, 
7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C., and 121a Victoria Street, S.W. 


The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is 
a Monthly Record and Review, now in its 
FORTY-SECOND YEAROF ISSUE. The 
PREPAID ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
is SEVEN SHILLINGS. A SINGLE 
COPY costs EIGHTPENCE post free. 
Ask for a SPECIMEN COPY, which will 
be sent at once if application is made to 
the PUBLISHER, William Rice, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C. 


CAREY'S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,” 


WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Srarioners’ HALL, LONDON. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS 
AND EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 
Prospectuses, Reports, Testimonials, Magazines, &c. 


THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


Telegrams: ‘“ RUPRESS, RUGBY.” Nat..Tel, : 90 Rugby. 
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BEFORE BEGINNING 


Next Term’s work, see the following, now ready :— 


ALL THE WORLD IN PICTURE AND STORY. 
A FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY ON NATURE STUDY LINES. By Josern Ritey, B.Sc. Fcap. 4to, with 
numerous Illustrations and simple Maps. Ils. 


MACKINDER’S NATIONS OF THE MODERN WORLD. 


Book IV of the ‘‘ Elementary Studies.’’ 336 pages. Coloured Maps and numerous Illustrations. 2s. Uniform in style, size, 
and price with Books I to III of this famous series. 


CLASS BOOK OF PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


With Exercises, Examination Questions, and numerous Diagrams, by ErRNEsT Younec, B.8c., and J. FAIRGRIEVE, M.A. Is. 6d. 


EXEROISES IN PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


THE BRITISH ISLES. With full-page Maps facing pages of Exercises. With Special Supplements of Local 
Maps and Exercises. By C. R. DupLEY. Fcap, 4to, stiff boards, 1s. 


NEW EDITION OF 


JUNIOR COURSE OF COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


By P. H. L’Estrance, B.A. Revised and Enlarged, with complete Series of Maps, 3s. 6d. net. Also in Six separate Regional 
Parts, price 10d. net ‘each. 


LEADING MOVEMENTS IN MODERN HISTORY. 


. R. A. JARVIS. A companion to the Study of Modern History on ‘‘ cause and effect” lines. 2s. 


PHILIPS’ NEW SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN HISTORY. 


By Professor Ramsay Muir. 3s. net. 


PRIMER OF COLLOQUIAL GERMAN. 


By ALBERT THOUAILLE, M.A., and E. NoNNENMACHER, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 288 pages, 2s. 6d. 


Every Teacher of Geography should see the New and Enlarged Edition of our 
Modern School Atlas of Comparative Geography—THE BEST intermediate Atlas. 


In writing for details, mark your letter E.T. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


J. POOLE & CO., ý 


104 Charing Cross Road, 


London, W.C., (Established 1854.) 


SUPPLY 


Write to us for 


NEW & QUOTATION BEFORE 
SBUONIKBAND BUYING ELSEWHERE. 
FOR EVERY 

BXAM. 


We Specialize in 


EDUCATIONAL 
AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S NEW LIST 


OVID—METAMORPHOSES. Book Il. LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE-WRITING. 


Edited by P. R. G. DUCKWORTH, M.A., Assistant Master nt Eton Modelled upon “Ovid.” Waith numerous Exercises and Vocabularies. B 
College; Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. With Introduction, Notes, W. J. HEMSLEY, M.A., Assistant Master at Clifton College, Bristol, 


and Illustrations, With or without Vocabulary, Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6a. JOHN ea a GA at Assistant Muster, St. Clare School, Walmer. 
A new volume in Blackie's “ [lustrated Latin Series.” AEE CTO OYO eR Se NE: 


T 5 A GREEK BOY AT HOME. 
A REGULAR LATIN BOOK. An original Greek story specially written for use with Rouse’s “ First Greek 
For Beginners, With terminations printed in red. By R. A. A. Course.” By W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D., Head Master of the Perse 
BERESFORD. M.A., Head Master of Lydgate House Preparatory School, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 
School, Hunstanton. 1s. Gå. N.B.— This book is in use at Elon, 


A FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. 


By E. H. SCOTT, B.A., Late Head Master of Boys’ Secondary School, Barberton, Transvaal; and 
FRANE JONES, B.A., Assistant Master, King Edward’s School, Aston, Birmingham. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


A LATIN COURSE. 


By E. H. SCOTT, B.A., and PRANK JONES, B.A. 
First Course, cloth, ls. 6d. Second Course, cloth, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


THE CALL OF THE HOMELAND. A PREPARATORY COURSE OF LITERARY 


A Collection of English Verse. Selected and arranged by B. P. sooTT, READING AND COMPOSITION. 
to gat ma O a acai T. WALEAS, M A. In Two Volumes. Ilustrated from Famous Paintings. Edited and arranged by LEWIS 
a : i MARBH, M.A.. Assistant Master in the City of London School. 
*.* The volumes may be purchased and used separately. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6a. 
GRADUATED EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMBINED COURSE OF LITERARY 
COMPOSITION. READING AND COMPOSITION. 
By H. BENDALL, M.A., Assistant Secretary, 1.A.H.M. 1s. net. Illustrated from Famous Paintings. Edited by LEWIS MARSH, M.A. 


Carefully chosen Readings from Enghsh Literature, with Graduated 
xereises, forming a Complete Course of Instruction in English. 3s. 


WORDS: THEIR ORIGIN AND USE. 


A Correlated Scheme of Spelling, Derivation, Reading. Dictation and Com- THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 
position, By F. W. CHAMBERS and A. J. KER. In Two Books, By A. E. ROBERTS, M.A., Principal Lecturer in English at the Islington 
each with a companion Teachers’ Book. 8a. each. Teachers’ Books, 4s. Day; Training College, and A. BASTER., L.L.A., Jute Head Mistress of 
net each. the Braintree Pupil-Teacher School, 2s. 6d. net. 


BLACKIE’S THE WARWICK 
ENGLISH TEXTS. SHAKESPEARE. 


6d. each. Blue limp cloth covers. Over 100 Volumes. To be | Edited by Prof. HERFORD, Litt.D. The best and most 
used in correlation with the study of English Literature widely used edition of Shakespeare for School purposes. Price 
and History. [List on application. ls. and 1s. 6d. [List on application. 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE ON MODERN LINES. 


A FIRST ENGLISH COURSE. 


By PRANK JONES, B.A., Assistant Master, King Edward's School, Aston, Birmingham; Lecturer in English at the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute; Joint Author of Scott and Jones's ‘‘ Latin Course.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. PHYSICAL AND STRUCTURAL 


STRUCTURAL—PHYSICAL—COMPARATIVE. GEOGRAPHY. 
A TEXT-BOOK FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS. By J. W. GREGORY, D.80.. P.R.S. 


By J. W. GREGORY. D.Sc., F.R.B., : : i 
Professor of Geology in Glasgow University. Being the Introductory Portion of the Complete Book, issued separatəly to 


With an entirely new Series of 22 Coloured Maps. 6s. net. meet the convenience of many who have asked for it. Cloth, 25. 6d. 


BLACKIE’S CAUSAL GEOGRAPHIES. 


REGIONALLY TREATED. 
By H. J. SNAPE, M.A., Senior English Master, King Edward VII's School, Sheffield. 


Now Reapy. EUROP E. Price 2s. 


THE STUDY OF PLANT LIFE FOR ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 
YOUNG PEOPLE. , l By Prof. AINSWORTH DAVIS, Principal of the Agricultural College, 
By MARIB C. STOPES, D.S0., &c. New Edition. Fully Illustrated. Cirencester. With Appendix for Agricultural Students. Cloth, 2s. 


Price 3s, 6d. 


Write for full particulars to BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 
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The Educational Times. 


Previousty to 1870, the control of the in- 
struction given in this country to the majority 
of its inhabitants rested in the hands of 
voluntary societies and other private agencies of a charitable 
nature. By the Act of 1870, the community as such ac- 
cepted the responsibility of providing a minimum instruction 
for all its members, and within the generation which followed 
1870 that responsibility has been so extended as to include 
much that belongs to the spheres of secondary and Univer- 
sity education. 

But the change means more than a transfer of powers 
from private to public hands. Fandamentally, the old 
order did not so much recognize a right as extend a privilege ; 
the school was not for all, but for such as were especially 
fitted to enjoy its advantages. Occasionally the privilege 
was thought of as a social one, open only to those who could 
pay for it, or to those who lived within certain well defined 
social circles. Much more frequently the school was re- 
garded as belonging particularly to boys and girls who could 
be described as “clever,” or “scholarly” or “good at 
figures ” or by some equivalent term specifying one type of 
mind. 

It would be an extremely interesting historical study to 
follow the steps by which this aristocratic conception of the 
school got itself established, to observe how its limitations 
were disdained by the aristocracy of birth and of wealth, 
and to note how those limitations have been fustered by the 
philanthropists whose first aim was the relief of the poor. 
The conception itself rests on the firm base constituted by 
the natural inequality of minds. But, in the connexion in 
which we are now considering it, the essential thing to 
remember about this aristocratic idea of the school is, that 
it is incompatible with a system of universal, compulsory 
public instruction of any grade whatsoever. If instruction 
is to be universal, it cannot be restricted to minds of any 
one sort. 

This aristocratic conception of the school’s duty implies 
that minds differ in degree only; men are more or less 
brilliant, clever, or stupid as the case may be. But a dis- 


Equality of 
Opportunity. 


criminating psychology has taught us that the native differ- 
ences between mind and mind are so considerable as to be 
differences of quality rather than of mere quantity. There 
are differences of human excellence other than the obviously 
intellectual, and intellectual excellences themselves are not 
all of the same sort. 

Two distinguishable types of mind may be termed respec- 
tively Thinker and Doer, though the names demand explana- 
tion and apology, since thinking is the desirable, if not the 
usual, prelude to doing, and all effective doing implies some 
measure of thought. Still, the terms may perhaps be allowed 
to stand as expressing, however badly, a very real antithesis 
between two mental types familiar in the world and in the 
schoolroom. The Doer has the constructive mind which is 
capable of adapting means to practical ends; he (or she) 
makes things deftly, invents contrivances, or, when the type is 
associated with a female brain, is expert in the hundred and 
one details which ensure the smooth running of a household. 
This type does not readily entertain abstract considerations, 
and commonly fails to understand them unless there is some 
strongly practical motive for mastering them. The type is, 
in brief, not a ‘‘ bookish ” mind, and a school which bases its 
work upon books entirely is very unlikely to afford the 
Doer a chance of exercising his talents. 

By school, of course, is here meant the curriculum and the 
classroom routine. Happily, these do not exhaust what most 
schools offer to their pupils. The Doer is often conspicuous 
in the sports and social life of a school, and through these 
acquires an education of the best kind; but we are here 
dealing with the school studies only. 

The contrasted type is one which may or may not excel in 
those matters which are the Doer’s especial province. But 
the Thinker does excel in what are sometimes called “ the 
things of the mind.” He readily apprehends abstractions, 
and employs them in his own thinking more frequently than 
does the Doer. His interest in abstractions may centre more 
particularly about the forms of Space and Number; he has 
the mathematical mind. Or he is imaginative or specula- 
tive if a good specimen of his kind; or he may be merely 
absorbent of the ideas of others, with little or no originating 
power. He is soon at home in the world of books and passes 
much time there. He is often prone to become forgetful of 
his immediate surroundings, the world within being so much 
more vivid. 
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By a process of selection which has not always remained 
unopposed, the school has become the Alma Mater of the 
Thinkers, while it has been for the Doers only a harsh step- 
mother. In consequence, schoolmasters, schoolmistresses, 
ad official teachers of youth in general commonly belong to 
the Thinker rather than to the Doer type. All history goes 
to show that purely scholastic minds tend to get out of touch 
with common life and to make a world for themselves apart. 
The tendency is checked or thwarted in most schools by the 
presence of the Doers, who must receive some attention, and 
if this is to be effective it must be given on lines not favoured 
by the Thinkers. But the reaction aroused by the Doers is 
only in part successful. The world is never without scope 
for the man of ideas ; the occupation of the school, from its 
inception as a piece of ecclesiastical machinery down to the 
introduction of modern studies, has been pre-eminently the 
preparation of the Thinker for his subsequent professional 
career, 

On the other hand, the school has taken small pains on 
behalf of the Doer. It turns the naturally active young 
child into a quiet conner of books; until a comparatively 
recent period all schools above the elementary stage have 
found but very little exercise for that wonderful instrument, 
the human hand, notwithstanding the desire of most children 
for hand exercise. The schools handicap the more concrete 
sorts of mind by over-haste to deal in the abstract and 
formal. Finally, they have originated, or at least supported, 
the claim that the Thinker type, especially its scholastic 
species, is not only different from, but also greatly superior 
to, any other. On that ground it is held that schools should 
be maintained and conducted for that type alone. Schools 
are, in fact, for an ‘lite. 

But the new order does not maintain schools for any élite. 
With Kant, it assumes that “man can only become man 
through education,” and therefore the community under- 
takes to give at least a rudimentary education to all, while 
it requires all to submit to the process. This view of 
the matter steadily moved towards realization throughout 
Western Europe and America during the first part of last 
century; it became domiciled in England in 1870, and is 
now almost, if not quite, naturalized here in consequence of 
the history of the last forty years. Schools are for the up- 
bringing of all types, and not for the Thinker type alone. 

Once accept that proposition, and a considerable modifica- 
tion becomes requisite in the particular aims, courses of 
study, and methods of the school as it is most frequently 
known to-day. The general purpose remains unaltered: 
school is a preparation for life. The change consists in the 
recognition that forms of human excellence and modes of 
human life are very diverse, and that they all make a claim 
upon the school. The curriculum, as we know it to-day, 
may be left to do its beneficent work for the mental type to 
which it is suited ; but it needs to be supplemented by studies 
and exercises fitted for that other type which learns best 
when it is doing or producing most. In addition to the 
established scholarly methods of learning and teaching, the 
new condition requires the employment of manual processes. 
The classroom must be associated with the drawing school, 
laboratory, workshop, kitchen, laundry, and garden. 


In the elementary school we want a reversion to the policy 
laid down in the Committee of Council’s Minute of December 
1846, which made provision for grants in aid of “schools of 
industry,” field gardens, workshops, school kitchens, wash- 
houses, bakehouses. Iu secondary schools of all kinds we 
want a whole-hearted welcome to the comprehensive sort of 
curriculum introduced by the Board of Education, whereby 
a modicum of hand skill may be secured by all, just as all 
may receive at least a tincture of literature. In all schools 
there should be less sheep driving and more opportunities 
for independent initiative, whether the teachers are regarded 
as shepherds or as sheep. 

The new order requires teachers of different types if the 
newer methods of education are to have fair play. There is 
no traditional way of dealing with the newer studies, a fact 
which constitutes an advantage, or the reverse, according as 
the teachers are intelligent students of method or unintelli- 
gent. The history of language teaching shows that, where 
new and old studies are brought into contact in such circum- 
stances, the new is made to follow the old, even to its detri- 
ment. To give the new order its chance, the teachers must 
be men of sufficient independence of mind and character to 
break their own roads. Above all, the new order asks for 
tolerance and sympathy from teachers and administrators 
who received their own education under the inspiration of a 
very different conception. We must not allow ourselves to 
be seduced by the fallacy of an absolute curriculum inde- 
pendent of time, place, and persons, equally valid for all 
types of mind in every age. 


NOTES. 


WHEN somebody says he wants more or better education 
in some subject, the fashionable course seems to be to de- 
mand a University for it, and to make the demand with 
some emphasis. Now, it is a University of Commerce that 
is wanted. A special meeting of the Association of Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the United Kingdom was to be held 
at Dublin the other day (after we had gone to press), and, 
no doubt, it has been held, and the Australian Chamber of 
Commerce (London) was to move this resolution : 


That in the opinion of this Association it is desirable that steps should 
be taken with the object of founding a Commercial University in this 
country, and that a committee should be elected to inquire into and 
report upon the question generally. 


We should be surprised if the resolution was not carried 
unanimously. The Standurd has been interviewing “an 
official of the London Chamber of Commerce ” — not the 
office boy, certainly — who is reported to have given it 
as his opinion that “the nation badly needs a com- 
mercial University ” — a commercial University “ which 
should be supported by the State.” There is no doubt 
that “we must maintain our commercial supremacy.” 
There is no doubt that thousands of young men have 
developed a healthy “hunger for commercial informa- 
tion” or that there are multitudes of employers that will 
not use such information when it is spread out before them. 
There is no doubt that more could be done than has yet 
been done—and a great deal has been done,-and, much»more 
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will be done—in the newer Universities, in extensions of 
older Universities, and in evening classes such as those held 
in the London County Council schools. It does not seem 
quite fair to say, without qualification, that, “as matters 
stand at present, if a merchant wants to give his son a 
sound business education, he cannot do so without actually 
taking the lad into his office °—though probably, after all, 
University or no University, he could not do better for the 
lad. Is this University to be located in London or in Man- 
chester or where ? Or shall we require a commercial Uni- 
versity in each of our large commercial towns? We have 
not the smallest objection to a new institution or any number 
of new institutions, University or other, for teaching any 
useful subject or subjects; but, before establishing one, 
“ supported by the State ” or otherwise, it might be well to 
see whether existing institutions are not adequate, or suf- 
ficiently elastic to be made adequate—by the support of the 
State and of the commercial community. 


THEN there is Art. The artistic waters have been raised 
by the recent recommendations of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on the functions and constitution of the Royal College 
of Art. Some considerable authorities are reported to have 
expressed a wish to see a University of Art established in 
London. Mr. Walter Crane is credited by an interviewer 
with the suggestion that ‘‘ every student should go in for an 
all-round training so as to be prepared to take up, if need be, 
any branch of industrial art.” A very sensible suggestion, 
surely. But, so far as industrial art is concerned, the artist 
has to reckon with the manufacturer—just as the commer- 
cial student has to reckon with the employer. Now, “ most 
of the manufacturers in this country train their own de- 
signers, while many firms import their patterns from the 
Continent” (along with their German employés), and, “‘if 
the manufacturers get the upper hand of the art schools, the 
result would be detrimental to art, and naturally to artists.” 
The dilemma is a little troublesome; but the Committee’s 
recommendation of local training of designers in different 
industrial centres appears to be practical and judicious. On 
a wide view of the field of art, we await some practical de- 
monstration of the necessity for a more ambitious academic 
reorganization. 


Moreover, when one has got Universities, one is not yet 
satisfied. Canon Barnett, with a well earned D.C.L. im- 
pending on him, asked “ What use are the Universities to 
the poor ? ” and found them, with all their home activities 
and extensions, wanting. Prof. Sadler lays down in the 
Nation that “the main task, by its success or failure in 
which the permanent importance of a University stands or 
falls, is the systematic furtherance of living knowledge and 
the training of investigators and thinkers”; and he instruc- 
tively adds that “ history shows that a University adds 
most effectively to knowledge when it is in active sympathy 
with some great intellectual or moral movement in the 
thought of the time.” On the same leaf of the Nation Mr. 
F. M. Cornford, a distinguished Fellow of Trinity, shows not 
only that such sympathy does exist within the University 
precincts, but also how very far the social movement has 


tended to cut the links of sympathy. The need of a great 
reform is manifestly pressing. The first thing is to make up 
our minds as to what a University in these days ought to do 
and can do, and to adjust its administration and its finances 
in such a way as to enable it to give its best to the nation 
and the world. For one thing, it must educate beyond the 
main business indicated by Prof. Sadler; and, while the 
average University man of the present stamp should, as Mr. 
Cornford postulates, “be sent down if he will not work 
reasonably hard ” and “ be turned into a responsible citizen ” 
if he will work, the doors must be opened to the intellect of 
the whole country on some such plan as has worked so eff- 
ciently in Scotland and in Germany. The vast mass of the 
community can never go to a University ; the influences of a 
live University must penetrate to them, stimulating and 
supplementing personal and local efforts. The fundamental 
difficulty, as Mr. Cornford sees, lies in the ‘ gulf which 
separates the ideals and standards of the working class from 
the ideais and standards of the comfortable classes.” Nothing 
less than a social reorientation is involved in the solution of 
the problem, and a wise solution is of prime concern for the 
future of the country. Meantime one is thankful that the 
Workers’ Educational Association is content, for the present 
at least, with a “College” or “ Institute,” and does not 
aspire to a “ University ” of land-workers. 


Pror. Sitvanus P. THompson was well inspired when he 
determined “to set down a few salient debatable points 
rather than to utter platitudes that would meet with general 
agreement ” in his paper at the Conference on the Education 
and Training of Engineers, which we reproduce elsewhere. 
“ Is there in all London—nay, in all England—a single school 
which has a definite educational aim towards which it focuses 
the training for as many as 50 per cent. of its scholars ? ” 
“ Contrast this state of things with that which exists in the 
secondary schools all over Central Europe.” “ Of all the 
matriculations that of London University is the worst, the 
most doctrinaire in its requirements.” “ Many mistaken 
notions are abroad as to science teaching in schools.” ‘ The 
heuristic method has been absurdly pressed, even to the 
detriment of progress.” “ Bad teaching is responsible more 
than anything else for distaste for mathematics.” ‘ Euclid, 
in the hands of an uninspired teacher, was probably the 
worst possible way of teaching geometry, . . . but the 
teaching of Euclid was in one respect absolutely invaluable ”: 


If it is approached rightly, after practice in geometrical drawing 
which familiarizes the learner with concrete facts, the study of Euclid 
constitutes an unrivalled training in methodical and cogent reasoning. 
The great charm and value of Euclid’s presentation is the way in which 
one proposition hangs logically upon another. Sequence and sustained 
cogency are the vital matters. e bad teacher ignored all this, requir- 
ing only verbal accuracy in memorizing details, and brought disrepute 
on the finest mental discipline ever introduced into education. But 
Euclid is gone, and there has been nothing put in its place. 


These are a few of Prof. Thompson's “salient debatable 
points,” and they are very well worth careful consideration 
in the context of his paper. He is far from being alone in 
any of these views. 


THE aspirations of the late Sir Syed Ahmad Khan are 
now, after a generation, in a fair way to being crowned with 
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fulfilment by the elevation of Aligarh College to the dignity 
of a Mohammedan University. The Marquis of Crewe has 
definitely sanctioned the proposal, with conditions of endow- 
ment, which will no doubt be fully satisfied through the 
exertions of the Aga Khan. It is very satisfactory that 
the Mohammedans should be wakening up to the importance 
of education, for their backwardness has hitherto handicapped 
them seriously in practical life. But the British Indian 
Government has always religiously ignored sectarian dif- 
ferences ; yet here and now it grants a charter to a distinctly 
denominational institution. Still, there seems to be no 
reasonable objection to the charter: it is, indeed, an “ official 
recognition,” but it is purely educational, and implies no 
preference whatever for the Mohammedan religion. The 
educational aspirations at Aligarh have stirred similar 
aspirations at Benares, and there have already been mooted 
proposals for the establishment of a Hindu University in the 
holy city. On compliance with the same terms, no doubt 
the Hindus will also receive a charter. We see no reason 
to believe that the Aligarh charter “ marks a beginning of a 
change in the general trend of British educational policy in 
India,” or that it is “the first step towards a scheme of con- 
current religious endowment in India.” So far as yet appears, 
the Government requires the promoters to find the money. 


Tue Emperor of China having now reached the age of five 
years and a half, the Empress-Dowager has appointed two 
learned preceptors of his Majesty, and indicated generally 


the scope and spirit of their duty : 

They shall bestow instruction upon him early and late, and shall 
display their utmost diligence in sowing the fertile seed in his mind. 
It is incumbent upon them to impart in fullest detail the causes from 
which has proceeded good government or anarchy in ancient and modern 
times in all countries of the world, since this is essential to a Sovereign’s 
training, and they are to point the moral, as circumstances may require. 
At the present time, when intercourse between all parts of the world is 
freely developed and civilization ia ever increasing, it behoves them 
above all to inculcate a clear impression of the PoR of constitutional 
government during the past few decades, and of the development of 
sound learning, special stress being laid on the needs of the day. The 
highest examples shall be selected, and every attention shall be paid to 
detail, it being understood that the cardinal principle of Confucius shall 
be faithfully adhered to, whereby the investigation of knowledge pro- 
duces sincerity and righteousness, and the cultivation of the moral 
nature leads to a state of ideal government. Then shall a daily increase 
of virtue be imparted to his mind, and thereby shall be laid a good 
foundation for a perfect governance. 


Such injnnctions do not square well with the general notion 
of the backwardness of China. But practice does not always 
square with precept. 


SUMMARY OF THE MONTH. 


Tur President of the Board of Education has appointed a 
Departmental Committee to inquire and report: (a) Whether it 
would be consistent, with due regard to educational and hygienic 
considerations, that the minimum standard of playground ac- 
commodation for new Public Elementary Schools prescribed in 
the Building Regulations of the Board of Education—viz. 30 ft. 
per head of accommodation—should be modified or adjusted 
according to the size, design or situation of schools, the proxi- 
mity of recreation grounds or open spaces, the density of popu- 
lation, the cost of land, or otherwise; (b) How far it is possible 
or desirable to define more precisely the standard of playground 
accommodation which the Board of Education will require under 
the Code of Regulations for Public Elementary Schools in the 
case of existing schools or to regulate the practice of the Board 
of Education in dealing with cases in which the playground 
accommodation is considered to be insufficient. The Committee 
will consist of Mr. L. A. Selby-Bigge, C.B., Principal Assistant 


Secretary of the Elementary Education Branch of the Board 
of Education (Chairman) ; Sir George Newman, Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education; Mr. J. C. Iles, H.M.I., 
Divisional Inspector for the North-Western Division; Mr. 
F. H. B. Dale, H.M.I., Divisional Inspector for the Metropolitan 
Division; and Mr. A. B. McLachlan, of the Local Government 
Board; with Mr. L. J. Morison as Secretary. 


A “MEMORANDUM on Physical Training in Secondary 
Schools ” has just been issued by the Board of Education (2d.). 
That physical education at the secondary-school age is of 
primary importance scarcely needs to be insisted on, but it is 
well to have the large generalities of such education set forth 
in a coherent exposition. The secondary school covers the 
adolescent age of boys and girls—the age when growth is very 
rapid and the transit to manhood and womanhood demands all 
the care and knowledge that the best informed teacher can 
provide. The present memorandum does take some account of 
this, but (Nature thinks) does not emphasize it quite so much 
as the trainers of male and female youth might properly ex- 
pect. Under the “objects of physical training "—it is a pity 
that the term “ physical education” is not uniformly used— 
Sir George Newman gives a good summary of the nervous basis 
of training and the value of training in promoting “ habits 
of discipline, obedience, ready response, and self-control.” 
Doubtless, physical education, being a special department o't 
mental education, can be used to generate such “ habits’; but 
why insist on the merely passive aspect of education? The 
end of education is not to produce habits of obedience or 
ready response except as means to the greater end of personal 
self-sufliciency and independence of character. Self-develop- 
ment is as important as self-control and presupposes it. But 
Sir George Newman is not unaware of this, for he says, “ undue 
emphasis should not be laid upon the disciplinary effects of 
physical training.” He justifies the Swedish svstem on the 
whole. He gives general directions as to length of lessons, the 
place of physical education in the time-table, and the qualifi- 
cations of the teachers. “ Especially as regards children and 
young people, physical training is not a mere matter of tech- 
nical expertness.” “Girls should, of course, be taught by 
women.’ Any system should be practised under the general 
supervision and with the constant co-operation of the medical 
officer of the school. The memorandum is really a memoran- 
dum, and should be to every secondary-school teacher a con- 
stant reminder of the principles and risks of physical edu- 
cation. ER 


THE Charity Commission give notice that they propose to 
make an order establishing a scheme for the future regulation 
of the People’s Palace, Mile End Road. The scheme sets forth 
that, with reference to the administration of the East London 
College by the Council, the charity and its endowments shall 
be administered by a body of governors, fifteen in number. 
Of these, the Master and Clerk of the Drapers’ Company shall 
be two, the Drapers’ Company shall nominate six, the Central 
governing body two, the County Council one, and four shall be 
co-opted members. So long as University education is carried 
on by the Council in the present college premises, the govern- 
ing body shall grant the use of them at a rent of £1 per year. 
Regulations with regard to the Queen’s Hall, winter gardens, 
and other parts of the Palace property remain on the same 
lines as at present. It is also stated that the Drapers’ Com- 
pany shall pay £7,000 per annum to the governing body. They 
may, however, discontinue such payment on giving notice, and, 
at the expiration of five years, paying to the official Trustees 
of Charitable Funds for the purpose of the scheme the sum of 
£30,000, their liability for the annual payment thereupon ceas- 
ing. If at the date whereon the payment of such sum of 
£30,000 becomes due University education is being carried on 
in the present college premises, the money shall be applicable 
for the future maintenance of the East London College as may 
be directed by a scheme to be made by the Board of Education. 
The educational endowment shall be administered under the 
title of the East London College as a separate educational 
foundation for the promotion of University education, subject 
to a scheme to be established by the Board of Education, by 
which a Council is to be constituted for the administration of 
the college. 
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A COMPLETE reorganization of the Roval College of Art is 
recommended in the report of the Departmental Comnuttee 
appointed to consider its functions and constitution and its 
relations to the schools of art throughout the country. The 
necessity of decentralization is insisted upon. “If the training 
of designers 1s to be kept in close relation to the industries, 
the Committee point out, “It must in the main be carried on 
in the actual centre where those industries are located, and 
where alone the necessary equipment can, without unreasonable 
expense, be made available.” The new system, the Committee 
think, should be brought about gradually, and the Royal College 
of Art will still have its usefulness. It might become a special- 
ized school tor the study of those industrial arts which have no 
special local centre, or for certain important industries such as 
furniture making, book production, or glass blowing, for which 
London has at least as much claim to be the centre as anv other 
place. The Committee recommend, among other things, that the 
training of designers for the manufacturing industries should 
be undertaken by provincial colleges of art, each of which should 
take steps to associate with its work representative manufac- 
turers and artisans belonging to the dominant local industry. 
The Cominittee also recommend that Universities should be en- 
couraged to provide suitable degree courses for intending artists, 
architects, and teachers of art, and there should be a liberal 
provision of scholarships for industrial and other students of 
art. When a system of provincial colleges is established, the 
relation of the Roval College of Art to them should be that of 
a school of advanced studies only. 


THE reports of the Rural Education Conference on (1) the 
qualification of teachers of rural subjects, and (2) a suggested 
type of agricultural school have been published as White 
Papers. With reference to the qualification of teachers of 
rural subjects, the Conference considered the training college 
course might be extended for all students to, at any rate, 
three vears, so as to allow of their acquiring the special know- 
ledge necessary in the third year, which third year need not 
necessarily be consecutive with the first two years, while those 
teachers who desired to take up rural subjects during this 
period might be allowed to do so at University or agricultural 
or horticultural colleges or farm institutes. Another recom- 
mendation is that all county Local Education Authorities be 
required to provide for their existing teachers, or for such 
future teachers as have not attended a training college, even- 
ing, Saturday, or vacation classes, and, in connexion with these 
classes, courses of two or three months’ duration at an agri- 
cultural or horticultural college or farm institute, where the 
teachers would receive free instruction and their ordinary pay. 
Local Education Authorities, it is suggested, should encourage 
rural teachers, both ~head teachers and assistants, by assimi- 
lating their pay more nearly to that obtaining in the towns ; 
that the curriculum of rural secondary schools should be modi- 
fied to include special courses in rural subjects for bursars and 
other intending rural teachers; and that increased grants 
should be given by the Treasury to county Local Education 
Authorities to enable them to carry out these suggestions. 


On the question of the type of agricultural school for the 
training of youthful agricultural labourers, the Conference con- 
siders it essential to extend and develop the manual instruction 
and Nature-study teaching given in the upper classes of rural 
elementary schools. The proposals for raising the elementary 
school age, if carried into law, would necessitate, in their 
opinion, the giving of a greater proportion of practical in- 
struction to children kept in the schools above the age of 
twelve, and they think there would be no general development 
of such instruction unless more liberal grants are made by 
the Board for the teaching of “ special subjects’ and more en- 
couragement is given, both by the Board and by Local Author- 
ities, to country teachers to qualify for giving such instruction. 
As regards boys who intend to become farmers or small occu- 
piers, they think it essential that they should not leave school 
without acquiring a good knowledge of the theory and practice 
of agriculture (so far as if can be taught in school) together 
with good general instruction, both literary and scientific, to 
make them more intelligent and receptive members of the 
farming community than in the past. Beyond this, however, 
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the Conference thinks there is still room in certain districts 
for the trial by way of experiment of one or other of two 
new types of school. One type considered worth trying as an 
experiment is what may be described as a centralized rural 
continuation day school, where boys actually engaged in work 
on the land between the ages of twelve and sixteen, or even 
eighteen, might be brought in several sets for one or two days 
a week. 


? 


“ A COLLEGE for Landworkers” is the description applied by 
the Workers’ Educational Association to an institution it hopes 
shortly to found. The college, or institute, is likely to be 
established somewhere in the neighbourhood of Swindon, and 
will aim at providing agricultural labourers with a higher edu- 
cation. “Our models will be, to a limited extent, the Danish 
high schools,” Mr. Mansbridge, Secretary of the Association, 
explained to a Daily News representative. “At present the 
English agricultural labourer has few of the educational ad- 
vantages enjoyed by his fellow in Denmark. England is cer- 
tainly ripe for something of the sort we are contemplating. 
We shall not aim primarily at teaching agricultural subjects, 
though, if there is a demand for that, we shall hope to meet 
it. We shall teach something of history, something of liter- 
ature, and something of music—the music of English folk songs 
to take the place of the music-hall catches that slop over from 
the towns into the villages. At first the curriculum will be 
experimental ; then it will begin to fit itself to the demand.” 
It is proposed to start the college in a very small way. A 
house is desired between Marlborough and Swindon, where 
lectures can be given and students received for the few days 
at a time during which they can get away from the land. In 
its subsequent development the scheme should include a college 
with a resident or semi-resident staff of lecturers, receiving 
State aid and linked up with other working-class education 
institutions. 


In his Parliamentary statement in July the President of the 
Board of Education cited Harrow as the most remarkable in- 
stance of the great public schools that had invited inspection by 
the Board. This announcement seems to have been perverted 
into the assertion that the school had placed itself under the 
Board of Education. The actual facts of the case are as follows. 
In order that a school may qualify either for the Oxford and 
Cambridge school (or leaving) certificate, or for the new privilege 
of nomination to Woolwich or Sandhurst, it is necessary that it 
should be an approved school, and for approval it requires cer- 
tificates by some responsible inspecting body. The two most 

rominent inspecting bodies are the Oxford and Cambridge 

oard and the Board of Education. Most of the great schools 
have invited the first-named body, but some, such as Clifton, 
Repton, and Sherborne, have invited the Board of Education, 
which has also recently inspected, or is soon to inspect, the mili- 
tary colleges of Sandhurst and Woolwich, and the naval training 
colleges of Osborne and Dartmouth. The governors of Harrow 
School recently invited the Board to inspect Harrow, and the 
department sent down nine of its most experienced inspectors, 
who stayed at the school for five or six days in July. It is, 
therefore, a travesty of the facts to say that Harrow has decided 
“to place itself ” under the Board of Education, that the Head 
Master has called in the assistance of the Board, that this was 
done merely for examination purposes, and that Sir Robert 
Morant, as adviser to the Board, has made a somewhat exhaus- 
tive inquiry. All that Harrow did was to invite the services of 
the Board as an inspecting body. Further, it was the governors, 
and not the Head Master, who gave the invitation. The invita- 
tion was for inspecting, and not for examination purposes, 
and Sir Robert Morant, unless indirectly, as head of the perma- 
nent official staff of the Board, has taken no part in the in- 
spection. 


THE ninth Vacation Term for Biblical Study, held at Cam- 
bridge, with the object of providing expert guidance in theo- 
logical study on academic lines, proved very successful, a large 
and increasing number of women students attending the courses. 
Of the 270 students this year some 70 were head mistresses or 
teachers in high schools, 12 were holders of the Archbishop's 
Theological Diploma for Women, while many were missionaries, 
members of sisterhoods, deaconesses, and social workers in 
various fields and countries. During the term six courses of 
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lectures were given by scholars, experts in their several sub- 
jects, and each course, though complete in itself, served to illus- 
trate one central thought, “The Fatherhood of God in Love and 
Discipline.” This keynote was struck in the inaugural lecture 
given by the Bishop of Ely, and the idea was brought out in 
the lectures of Dr. McNeile on “ Amos and Hosea,” of Dr. 
Burney on “ The History of Israel from the Accession of Solo- 
mon,” of the Rev. A. E. Brooke on “ The Johannine Writings,” 
of Dr. Burn on “ The History of the Christian Church trom the 
close of Acts to Ignatius,’ of Dr. Emery Barnes on “The 
Development of the Realization of the Divine Character,” and 
of the Rev. C. J. Shebbeare on “Christian Theology in the 
Light of Philosophie Criticism.” These courses were supple- 
mented by single lectures bearing on the periods studied or on 
special aspects of the main idea given by Miss Gregory, Dr. 
Oesterley, Dr. Bury, the Rev. H. Latimer Jackson, and Prof. 
(;watkin, who also gave a course of Greek Testament readings 
on tho First Epistle of St. John. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


At the Oxford Local Examinations held in July, boys were exam- 
Oxford ined at 244 centres (an increase of 23) and girls at 
Locals 276 (15 more than last year). The total number of 

j candidates, exclusive of certain oversea centres, 
was 19,888—3,116 Preliminary, 7,266 Junior, and 9,506 Senior. 
Of these, 2,528 Preliminary, 4,995 Junior, and 5,711 Senior passed, 
making a total of 13,234. The total number of candidates and 
other persons entered for the examination was 20,841, of whom 
384 faai to present themselves for examination and 569 were 
entered special subjects only. Last year the total number of 
candidatad was 20,896 — 3,016 Preliminary, 7,443 Junior, and 
10,437 Senior. This year there was a decrease in the percentage 
of passes in all three grades, the failures amongst the Senior 
candidates being greater than for a long time past. The per- 
centage was 60°], as against 68°7 in 1910. 

The Senior candidates placed in the First Class number 303, 
as against 329 last year. The first position is gained by E. G. 
Brock, Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby, Liverpool; H. E. 
Macklin, Wimbledon College, is second; and P. G. Kemp, Calday 
Grange Grammar School, West Kirby, Liverpool, is third. The 
Exhibition of £30 offered to the boy candidate placed highest 
in the Honours list is given to Eric G. Brock; and that for 
girls, to Clara A. Williams, George Dixon Secondary School, 
Rotton Park, Birmingham. The Silver Medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society is won by G. P. Crowden, King’s School, 
Peterborough ; and the Bronze Medal by L. R. Oliver, Central 
Secondary School, Hull. The prize offered by the Cobden Club 
is not awarded. 

The Junior candidates that succeeded in obtaining a First 
Class number 283, compared with 237 last year. The first place 
is gained by O. R. Orchard, Secondary School, Poole; and there 
is a tie for second place between J. W. De Piro, Mount St. Mary’s 
College, Chesterfield, and W. Neylan, Wimbledon College. The 
exhibition of £10 offered to the boy candidate placed highest 
in the Honours list is awarded to O. R. Orchard, and that for 
girls to A. Walmisley, Mount St. Joseph Roman Catholic Secon- 
dary School, Deane, Bolton. The silver medals of the Royal 
Geographical Society are awarded to K. O'Donnell, Notre Dame 
High School, Cheetham, Manchester, and T. Hare, Loughborough 
Grammar School. 

Of the Preliminary candidates, 42 are placed in the First Class, 
a decrease of four on last year. There is a tie for first position 
hetween G. L. Parsons, Oxford High School, and H. Norwell, 
Wyggeston Grammar School, Leicester. 


Tuer Class Lists of the Cambridge Local Examinations held in 
Cambridge UY show that the total number of candidates 
Reale? entered was 7,205, exclusive of 398 who were 
j examined at Colonial centres. In the Senior 
Examination 1,018 boys and 1,242 girls passed, First Class 
Honours being gained by 81 boys and 14 girls. The standard of 
merit necessary for exemption from one or both parts of the Pre- 
vious Examination was reached by 540 boys and 371 girls. Of 
the junior candidates 1,485 boys and 1,029 girls satisfied the 
examiners, 128 boys and 12 girls being placed in the First Class. 
In the Preliminary Examination 293 boys and 233 girls passed. 
The tables showing the success or failure of each candidate in 
the several sections, and the Class Lists for the Colonial centres, 
will be issued in September. 
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THE lists of successful candidates in the July Matriculation 
Examination conducted by the Joint Board of 


ee the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Board. and Sheffield were issued early last month. In 


the first division 163 candidates passed, and in 
the second division 362. Senior school certificates, including 
matriculation, were awarded to 128 candidates. 


THE Executive Committee of the Carnegie University Trust 
has addressed a letter to applicants for parti- 


_ cipation in that part of their funds which is 
| Trust. y appropriated to the payment of fees in the Scot- 


tish Universities, intimating important changes 
in the conditions of the grant. The changes proposed are set 
forth as follows : “ As the demands for payment for class fees 
have this year considerably exceeded the available income 
under Clause B, the Executive Committee of the Trust have had 
under consideration what modifications of the scheme may be 
necessary. In the meantime they desire to make the following 
announcement for the academic year 1911-12: In the case of 
present beneficiaries they hope to be able to continue the pay- 
ment of class tees as formerly, but in the case of new bene- 
ficiaries they do not see their way to exceed the following 
annual allowances for the various faculties: Arts, £9; Science, 
£12; Medicine, £15.” 


ALL the Universities in the British Empire have been 
invited to send representatives to a congress 
to be held in London in 1912 to consider 
matters connected with organization ; the rela- 
tionship of Universities to teachers, undergraduate students, 
and schools ; agencies for higher education, and other subjects 
which may be suggested from time to time. The arrangements 
are being made by an influential London committee, of which 
Prince Arthur of Connaught is the president. The secretary 
is Dr. R. D. Roberts, the Registrar of the University Exten- 
sion Board of London, who has just returned from Canada, 
where he attended a conference of Universities called to discusg 
the programme for the London Congress. “ There were nine- 
teen Universities represented,” Dr. Roberts stated in an inter- 
view the other day. “The conference consisted of a number 
of topics, and perhaps the most interesting thing about it was 
that the representatives discovered it was an excellent means 
of discussing matters of purely local concern. In that way 
the congress to be held in London next year will have an im- 
portant bearing on University life.” 


Empire 
Congress. 


New buildings of the Poona Agricultural College were opened 
by Sir George Clarke, the Governor of Bombay, 


Renae on July 18. The College consists of two large 
College. buildings, and another is in course of construc- 


tion. In the main building all work except 
that relating to chemistry and physics will be done, the smaller 
one adjoining being devoted solely to these latter subjects. The 
complete course at the College lasts three years, and includes 
practical farming, general chemistry, botany, agricultural engi- 
neering, veterinary science, agricultural climatology, entomology, 
and soon. Sir George Clarke said there is only one fault in the 
Bombay Agricultural Department: it is far too small in com- 
parison with the needs of cultivators and the vast magnitude of 
the task which it has undertaken. “If I were an Indian poli- 
tician,” he continued, “I should worry Government, in season 
and out of season, to spend more money upon the improvement 
of agriculture and the acquisition and spread of knowledge. We 
require much more research work because the problems of India 
are her own, and careful investigations carried on in other 
countries may be valueless in our special conditions. We want 
more demonstration farms where cultivators can receive an 
object lesson by which the advantages of improved methods can 
be brought home to their minds. I should like to see many 
more lecturers employed in going about among villages to instil 
new ideas and to awaken interest. I think we should also estab- 
lish rural schools where the elements of practical agriculture 
could be taught in the vernacular. The demands upon the 
Government are now so many and so insistent that we cannot 
do all we wish. If the nature and vast importance of agricul- 
tural work were more widely known, I am certain that our many 
a and generous philanthropists would come forward to 
elp. 
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THE latest Report of the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation gives interesting statistics of the so-called 


no land-grant colleges, established under the pro- 
Colleges. visions of the Act of Congress of July 2, 1862, 


and receiving aid from the Federal Government 
from funds provided by Acts of Congress of 1890 and 1907. 
Each State received trom the United States Treasury during the 
year ended June 30, 1910, the sum of £8,000 for he benefit of 
these land-grant colleges—commonly called agricultural and 
mechanical colleges— making a total of £400,000, exclusive of 
the sums paid for experiment station purposes, expended by the 
Federal Government in aid of these colleges. There are sixty- 
eight of these institutions, sixteen of which are separate institu- 
tions for the coloured race. These colleges are in rapid growth, 
shown by a marked increase in the number of instructors and 
students and the value of their property and income. The total 
number of instructors during the year in all departments of the 
sixty-eight colleges was 6,665, of which 742 were women. The 
total number of students enrolled for the year was 80,646, an 
increase uf 9'6 per cent. over the preceding year. The total 
value of the property held for the benefit of these colleges 
amounts to £23,568,600, an increase for the year of £910,000. 
The total income from all sources, excluding the grants for 
experiment stations, was for the year about £4,180,000, an in- 
crease of some £459,000 during the year. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
MEETING AT PORTSMOUTH. 


THE Educational Science Section of the British Association 
has just met at Portsmouth, under the presidency of the Right 
Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, Dean of Manchester. The President, in 
his inaugural address (Thursday, August 31), treated of edu- 
cational problems of the day. His address was followed by 
a discussion on “The Overlapping between Secondary Schools 
and Universities and other Places of Higher Education,” 
opened by Prof. A. Smithells, F.R.S., and Prof. R. A. Greg- 
ory. On Friday, September 1, there will be a discussion on 
“The Place of Examinations in Education,” with papers by 
Mr. P. J. Hartog, Miss Burstall, Dr. T. P. Nunn, and Mrs. 
Dr. White. The discussion will be opened by Mr. A. A. 
Somerville and Mr. W. D. Bentliff. A discussion on “ Gram- 
matical Terminology ” will be opened by Prof. E. A. Sonnen- 
schein and Mr. P. Shaw Jeffery. On Monday, September 4, 
the Sub-Committee on Mental and Physical Factors involved in 
Education will present its report, which will deal with the 
question of feeble-mindedness in children. There will be a 
discussion on “The Diagnosis of Feeble-Mindedness,” with 
papers by Dr. Abelson, Dr. C. W. Saleeby, and Dr. Tredgold, 
followed by a discussion on “The Education of Feeble- 
Minded Children,” with papers by Mrs. Burgwin, Miss Dendy, 
and Dr. Auden. Prof. J. A. Green will also read a paper on 
“Backward Children.” On Tuesday, September 5, there will 
be a discussion on “ Practical Education in the Dockyard and 
Naval Schools,” with papers by Mr. George Dawe, Head Mas- 
ter of the Dockyard School, and Mr. W. H. T. Pain, of 
H.M.S. “ Fisgard.” The discussion will be opened by Dr. 
C. W. Kimmins. A paper on “The Study of German” will 
also be read by Mr. G. F. Bridge, and a paper on “School 
Books and Eyesight ” by Mr. G. F. Daniell. 


REPORT ON OVERLAPPING BETWEEN SECONDARY 
AND HIGHER EDUCATION. 


The Committee appointed to inquire into and to report upon 
the Overlapping between Secondary Education and that of 
Universities and other places of Higher Education, under the 
chairmanship of Principal Miers, has issued an Interim Report, 
reserving further evidence and the conclusions of the Com- 
mittee. We select the more essential points : 

During the past few years there have been many complaints 
of the want of co-ordination between the work of secondary 
schools and that of Universities and other places of higher 
education. On one side it is stated that secondary schools are 
encouraged to retain pupils who should be continuing their 
studies in an institution of University standing, and to pre- 
sent these pupils for such examinations as those of Inter- 
mediate Arts or Science of London University. On the other 
side, it is held that Universities and technical institutions are 


to some extent doing the work of secondary schools by ad- 
mitting students who are unable to profit by the instruction 
given and ought to be taking school courses. In an organ- 
ized educational system this alleged overlapping of educational 
work would, of course, be avoided. There would be a definite 
standard of entrance to a University or technical institution, 
and any work which a pupil at a secondary school might do 
beyond this standard would be of a supererogatory character 
carrying with it no additional academic distinction. Our edu- 
cational institutions have, however, grown up in haphazard 
fashion without proper interrelationship between them ; so it 
has come about that, measured by numbers of successful candi- 
dates in University examinations, some secondary and technical 
schools compare favourably with institutions which are ranked 
as of higher educational standing, while Universities and Uni- 
versity colleges are holding preparatory classes to enable a 
certain number of students to pass a qualifying examination, 
such as that of London matriculation or its equivalent, which 
ought to be taken from a secondary school. 

The present conditions of want of relationship between edu- 
cational institutions of different grades are natural conse- 
quences of the independent growth of these institutions. Much 
can, of course, be said in favour of autonomy in education, 
but thero is no doubt that it leads in some cases to undesir- 
able competition and dissatisfaction which would be avoided 
if the work of each type of institution were clearly detined. 

It is of interest to record here that in the United States 
precisely the same situation has arisen as exists in England, 
and that tho latest report (1910) of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching deals particularly with this 
subject. The report points out that a great number of col- 
leges are scattered over the United States having no satisfac- 
tory relation to the secondary schools from which they draw 
their students, exacting entrance requirements with little re- 
gard to the secondary schools, and receiving in furn from the 
high schools pupils who are in the majority of cases ill pre- 
pared for college work. The situation, as in England, is 
unsatisfactory alike to the college and to the secondary school, 
and can be regarded only as a transitional stage in the de- 
velopment of an organized educational system. 

The subjoined summary of the conclusions arrived at by 
the President of the Carnegie Foundation, as the result of a 
detailed discussion of the problem, is particularly worthy of 
consideration in connexion with the inquiry of the present 
Committee ; for the views expressed are as applicable to our 
own schools and colleges as they are to similar institutions 
in the United States :— 


The President of the Foundation urges that this whole question be ap- 
proached by secondary-school men and college men in a spirit of co- 
operation. Neither the certificate method of admission nor the piecemeal 
examination method have in his opinion solved the problem. He urges 
that the college must find a solution which will test better than the 
certificate or the piecemeal examination the fundamental quulities of the 
student, and will at the same time leave to the high school a larger 
measure of freedom. He recommends a combination of certificate and 
examinations, the latter of a simple and elementary character, but 
calling for a high quality of performance without which the candidate 
will not be admitted. For example, under this plan the boy who cannot 
write good idiomatic English would not be admitted to college at all, 
but would be sent back to the secondary school. The President of the 
Foundation urges a co-operation between the secondary school aud the 
college not as unrelated institutions, but as two parts of a common 
system of education. He argues that the interest of the great mass of 
high-school students must not be sacrificed to the interest of the minority 
who are looking toward college. He insists on a larger measure of 
freedom for the secondury school, but on the other hand he argues that 
the interest of the boy who goes to college and of the boy who goes 
from the high school into business are alike conserved by learning a 
few things well, not by learning many things superficially. The boy 
who has obtained such intellectual discipline is a fit candidate for 
college, whether he has studied one set of subjects or another ; without 
this intellectual disciplife he is unfit alike for college or business. It 
is, therefore, in the opinion of the President of the Foundation, the plain 
duty of the colleye to articulate squarely with the four-year high school 
and to leave to the secondary school the largest freedom so that it may 
educate boys, not coach them; but at the same time to require of the 
candidates for admission tests which rest upon high performance in the 
elementary studies and mean mastery of the fundamentals. 


In the present inquiry the Committee decided to deal, in the 
first instance, only with schools, colleges, and Universities in 


4 


England, and not to consider the special subject of the rela- 
tionship between secondary schools and medical schools. For 
the purposes of the inquiry the various institutions were classi- 
fied as follows :—(1) Universities; (2) Polytechnics and other 
Technical Schools and Colleges; (3) Secondary Schools for 


Girls: (4) Publie Schools represented upon the Head Mas- 
ters’ Conference: (5) Boys? Seeondary Nehools other than 
those represented upon the Head Masters’ Conference. The 


chief points upon which questions were asked related to the 
extent to which schools are doing work of a University char- 
acter and how far Universities are concerned with work of a 
secondary-school standard. The results of the inquiry as re- 
gards each of the foregoing divisions of educational institu- 
tions in England, except No. 5, will now be given. 


I. UNIVERSITIES. 

Inquiry was made of a large number of teachers and others 
representing English Universities. Nome correspondents do 
not think that there is any serious overlapping ; others re- 
gard it as unavoidable and not undesirable; but the large 
majority consider that there is a real and serious duplication 
which is harmful and should, if possible, be prevented. 

Owford.—From Oxford comes the complaint that a certain 
number of undergraduates proceed to the University without 
having passed Responsions or an exempting examination ; 
these, however, are only few in number. Both here and at 
Cambridge the average age of undergraduates when they enter, 

ather above than below eighteen, prevents this from being 
much of a grievance. There is some complaint that boys are 
kept at school after they are ready for the University ; many 

publie schools being reluctant to part with bovs who are useful 

in their houses. or good at games, until the latest possible 
time. Some hold that Classical Pass Moderations, which in- 
volves perhaps as many as five hundred students at one time 
of the vear and about two hundred and fifty at another—that 
is, about 60 per cent. of the men reading for Final Schools 
in Literae Humaniores, Law, and Modern History—is really 
school work, and it 1s proposed that the remedy for this is 
a real entrance examination. There might then be an inter- 
mediate examination with various options, introductory to the 
Final Honour Schools, but also forming part of the course 
for a Pass Degree. On the other hand, the opinion has been 
expressed that Pass Moderations is not a bad thing. for it 
teaches undergraduates to read a Latin or Greek text 
thoroughly and introduces them to Logic. Considerable waste 
of time might be avoided by encouraging such men to begin 
their Final Schools work as soon as they come up and to 
carry it on simultaneously with their work for Pass Moder- 
ations. Honour Classical Moderations, which affects about a 
hundred and seventy students each year, is by some regarded 
as a mere duplication of sixth-form work at school; and it 
has been suggested that, if students are not encouraged to 
come to the University younger, the better men should be 
allowed to enter for Honour Moderations after six months. 
A good deal of work for the Preliminary Examinations in 
Science is stated to be really school work. The scholarship 
system, which sends boys up with an insufficient knowledge 
of the elementary parts of a good many subjects, is partly 
responsible for this and for some of the other duplication. 
Thus, some students who are reading for Final Honours are 
very imperfectly equipped in preliminary subjects — e.g. 
mathematics for engineering students and German for science 
students. 

Cambridge. — Much that has been said concerning Oxford 
applies mutatis mutandis to Cambridge. Here again it is 
stated that many boys are kept longer at school than is to 
their advantage. Several correspondents state that three or 
four hundred students attending lectures for the Previous 
Examination are doing work that should have been done at 
school. “ Little-go” lectures are regularly given at some 
colleges. The remedy proposed is to abolish the Previous and 
to replace it by a real entrance examination or to convert 
it into one. There is the same complaint as at Oxford con- 
cerning the effect of entrance scholarships and the consequent 
omission of elementary training which should have been Sup- 
plied at school. For example, the English of many science 
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students is very defective. Neither from Oxford nor Cam- 
bridge is the opinion expressed that matters would be improved 
by any alteration in the age limits for matriculation ; and 
opinions are divided on the question whether boys should be 
encouraged to come up younger than eighteen or nineteen. 
But at these Universities the matter is, of course, in the hands 
of the colleges. 

London.—- ere the question is far more complicated. It 
is confessed by most of those who have expressed an opinion 
that there is a great deal of overlapping between the Matri- 
culation and Intermediate stages. The External svstem of 
this University renders it possible for the Intermediate and 
even the Final Examination to be taken from school. It is 
therefore to be expected that there is more University work 
being done at school than school work at the University, so 
far as London is concerned. Moreover, the situation is 
different from that at Oxford and Cambridge even for Internal 
students, for many of them come to the University at a 
vounger and many at a more advaneed age. Further, the 
evening students in London form a distinct “class of consider- 
able magnitude who are working under different. conditions. A 
considerable amount of preparation for Matriculation takes 
place at the colleges in London. At one college about a hun- 
dred day students are taking Matriculation classes ; at another 
college about thirty day students and forty evening students 
are doing so; and there are probably some at most of the 
colleges. Some Intermediate students are attending Matricu- 
lation classes. Opinions are very much divided as to the 
desirability of allowing Intermediate work to be done both at 
school and at the University. Some think it a good and others 
think it a bad plan. Some hold that the Intermediate students 
are a good element at schools and correspond to post-graduate 
students at the University. At one of the women’s colleges 
connected with the University it 1s stated that about 20 per 
cent. of the students working for the Final courses took the 
Intermediate before they entered, and the number is increas- 
ing. Among the criticisms that have been received from vari- 
ous individuals are statements that the French, German, and 
mathematics for science students is largely school work ; that 
the first year’s science for engineering students should have 
been done at school ; that elementary Greek has to be taught 
for the Intermediate B.A. to those who have not taken it at 
Matriculation, that work in the higher forms of public schools 
for boys and girls in classics and mathematics is often up to 
Pass B.A. standard; that the Pass B.A. really corresponds 
more to work of the Obergymnasien and Oberrealschulen : 
that it would be better for clever boys who intend to be 
medical students not to do any science at school ; and, finally. 
that those who have done their Intermediate science at school 
do not do so well as those who have done it at the University. 
The problem in London is complicated by many special cir- 
cumstances. Evening students are often of an advanced age, 
and must be provided with elementary teaching. Day students 
who enter colleges between the ages of fifteen and cighteen 
are not always really prepared for the University. Students 
who are training for the ministry often come to the University 
too old to get elsewhere the elementary training which should 
have been done at school. Many women cannot afford to stay 
more than three years at a residential college, and, therefore. 
if they wish to devote three years to their final course, they 
are forced to take their Intermediate Examination at school. 
Some persons think that to raise the age for Matriculation 
would help matters ; others consider that the ages for Inter- 
mediate and Finals should be raised; while a third view is 
strongly opposed to such changes. There are those who think 
that the school-leaving examination should be of the present. 
intermediate standard, and that the Pass B.A. should be 
abolished on the ground that it is really of school standard. 
On the whole, there is very widespread feeling that, so far as 
London is concerned, there is considerable overlapping both 
on the side of University work done at school and of school 
work done at the Univer sity. 

Other Universities.—Opinion from the provincial Universi- 
ties and University colleges seems to indicate that a decided 
amount of overlapping exists between the University work and 
that of the secondary schools. There is, however, littlo,definite 
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complaint on the subject, and in the case of one University, 
indeed, the schools are encouraged to retain their better pupils 
in order that they may pass the Intermediate Examination of 
the University work and that of the secondary schools. That 
is, pupils could thereby benefit from receiving the full period 
of school discipline, and also from being able to reach a higher 


standard during their three years at the University. Other 

Universities protest strongly against allowing any work of 
. . D = . D F 

University standard to be carried on in the sehools. There 


is some complaint as to want of general education and of the 
admission to the University of pupils who should not be ad- 
mitted not only because thev are ill prepared, but because 
even a longer period at school would probably not have brought: 
them to the necessary level. Attention is directed to over- 
lapping in the teaching of elementary science, but it is not 
altogether deplored. It is felt to be an advantage both for 
the students to have preliminary scientific knowledge before 
coming to the University and also to revise this elementary 
knowledge in the University, where it has to serve as the basis 
of a protessor’s particular system. 
II. POLYTECHNICS AND OTHER TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

Most of the work of the technical schools and colleges in 
England is carried on in evening classes and does not there- 
fore come within the scope of the present inquiry, which is 
concerned in this section with the extent to whieh the day 
work of such institutions mav be considered to belong to secon- 
dary schools. [The report deseribes the characters of the 
classes conducted in these institutions, ranging them in five 
groups, and inquires as to overlapping in each group. The 
summary is this :— | 

The work of day technical elasses cannot be said in any way 
to overlap that of secondary schools. In the main it consists 
of preliminary training for apprentices or other specialized 
preparation for industrial, commercial, agricultural, or domes- 
tic life, and is equally suitable for students who have received 
their previous education either at public elementary or at 
secondary schools. The courses followed could not form part 
of the work of a seeondary school, and few of the students 
would attend secondary schools if day technical classes did not 
exist... | 

As to technical institutions, a certain amount of the day 
work—namely, that of the preparatory classes—may. perhaps, 
be considered as belonging to secondary education rather than 
technical. A number of students enter the dav classes of 
technical institutions at foo late an age to be admitted to 
secondary schools, and it is largely on their aecount that the 
preparatory classes are necessary. It appears from the num- 
bers given in Table I that less than one-fifth of the students 
in the technical institutions of England had passed a Univer- 
sity Matriculation Examination or its equivalent upon en- 
trance, and that nearly one-quarter was admitted without 
passing any examination test. “There is still a tendeney,” 
says the latest report of the Board of Education, “to admit 
students to technical institutions before they have had an ade- 
quate course of general education.” As, however, the number 
of students under sixteen vears of age at entrance is only 
about two hundred, the overlapping so far as age is concerned 
is not very great; and technical institutions cannot be said 
to compete with secondary schools to any serious extent. 
From the latest report of the Board of Education it appears 
that in the year 1908-9 there were fewer than two thousand 
students taking full courses of instruction in technical insti- 
tutions in England and Wales connected with the Board of 
Education, this number including students of technology in 
several provincial ‘Universities or University colleges. Of these 
students, 806 were engaged in the work of the first vear, 653 
in that of the second, 403 in that of the third, and 125 in 
still more advanced work. If the standard of entrance to a 
technical institution, as detined by the Board, were that of a 
secondary-school Leaving Certificate or University Matricula- 
tion, most of the institutions would be unable to exist. The 
Board of Education’s statistics reveal, in fact, the poverty of 
the position of systematic technical education in England as 
regards day classes. Referring to this point, the Board re- 
marks : “The total amount of advanced instruction of the 
kind provided in technical institutions is still disappointingly 


small. In some of the more important industries—as, for ex- 
ample, engineering--the instruction is largely utilized by stu- 
dents ; but in a great many others the supply of students is 
very small. It is to be deplored that there are several schools 
in which the well qualified staffs and the excellent equipment 
practically stand idle in the daytime through lack of students.” 


TLL. SEcONDARY SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 

In the ease of these schools it was considered desirable to 
send personal letters, asking for information as to overlapping 
between the school edue: tion and that of Universities, &e.. to 
representative secondary schools for girls, instead of issuing 
circulars to all girls’ secondary schools. 

The total number of girls in attendance at the sehools from 
which information was received was 8,734. Tn 1910, 410 girls 
—nearly 5 per cent. of the present number—had passed some 
examination qualifving for entrance into a University; and 
of these girls, 225—that is, about 56 per cent.—have remained 
at school after passing the examination. Most of these girls 
who aro now at school and are already qualified for entrance 
into a University are doing work which may be included under 
one of the following heads :—(1) Preparation for Intermediate 
B.A. or Intermediate B.Se.: (2) Preparation for the Final 
B.A. (tive from one sehool alone); (3) Preparation for a 
scholarship examination at a University; (4) Preparation tor 
the Cambridge Higher Local; (5) Preparation for entrance into 
certain training colleges. 

A great difference exists between the views on the subject 
of “overlapping ” expressed by (a) head mistresses of schools 
outside London and (b) head mistresses of London schools :— 

(a) Most of these, including head mistresses of large schools 
in Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, and Waketield, consider 
there is no dittculty as regards overlapping. One head mis- 
tress says : “ The fact that “there i ix no overlapping here shows, 
I think, the value of the local University and the importance 
of having a close relation between the school and it.’ 

(b) With one exception all the London head mistresses who 
express opinions on the subject of overlapping agree in stating 
that thev are in favour of girls staying at se hool atter they 
have matriculated, and taking higher w ork. One head mistress 
states that she would like all girls who had matriculated to 
stuy on for a year, as she considers : (1) they, are often too 
young and immature to go straight to college; (2) it is im- 
port: int for the staff to do more advanced work ; (3) it is good 
for the school as a whole to have work bevond Matriculation, 
as the standard of the final school is thereby raised. 

The inability of girls living at a distance from a Univer- 
sity to meet the necessary expenses Is another reason why girls 
are kept in school... . Consideration of the information re- 
ecived from various sources shows that the question of over- 
lapping between girls’ secondary education and University edn- 
ation is especially prominent in connexion with the University 
of London... 

LV. PUBLIC SCHOOLS REPRESENTED UPON THE HEAD MASTERS’ 
CONFERENCE, 

Circulars were sent to about thirty-five schools represented 
upon the Head Masters’ Conference, the selection being made 
to include about egual numbers of the larger and smaller 
schools. Questions were asked as to the aube of boys at 
present in the school who had passed the various University 
examinations and what they were then reading ; also whether, 
in the general opinion of the masters in the school, it was 
advisable for bovs who had passed a University examination 
to spend the remainder of their school life in reading the 
subject they would study at the University if that subject was 
(a) classies, (b) mathematies, (¢) science, (d) history. 

Since the especial aim of the publie schools is to develop the 
sense of responsibility and the power of command in their boys, 
and these can only be acquired by the older pupils, there is 
a unanimous feeling on the part of the masters in such schools 
that nothing should be done to discourage the boys from re- 
maining at school until they are eighteen or nineteen years 
of age; if, however, they are to do this it follows that, unless 
boys. entermg the publie xe schools are less able than those who 
join the grammar schools (and of this there is no evidence), 
the various subjects taught can, and must, be carried to a 
more advanced stage in ‘the former—than in the latter. In 
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other words, there must be a certain amount of overlapping 
between the subjects taught in the public schools and in those 
Universities which draw their undergraduates chiefly from 
schools in which the average leaving age is sixteen. 

The tutorial system at Oxford and Cambridge prevents any 
of the undergraduates from being obliged to “attend lectures 
unsuited to their requirements ; those who begin the study of 
a new subject—e.g. science—are able to attend the lectures 
given to pass men; while those who go up with a certain 
amount of groundwork already covered are advised by their 
tutors which lectures can be omitted with advantage. On the 
other hand, there seems to be no adequate ‘tutorial svstem in 
force at most of the colleges of the London University, and 
frequent complaints are received at the public schools from 
the old boys that they are obliged to waste the greater part of 
their first year in going over work they have thoroughly mas- 
tered at school: this chiefly affects those boys who have spent 
a year at school after passing the Matriculation Examination 
but have not succeeded in reaching the standard of the Inter- 
mediate B.A. or B.Sc.; it certainly seems to be desirable that 
there should not be so sharp a distinction drawn by the London 
colleges between their first- and second-year courses, and that 
those who are able to do so with advantage should be allowed 
to attend second-year lectures even if they have not passed 
the Intermediate examination. 

All the schools to which circulars were sent, with the single 
exception of the City of London School, reply that, in their 
opinion, boys who have passed some examination in general 
education should be allowed to spend the greater part of their 
remaining school life in working at the subject which will form 
their special study at the University. It is, however, widely 
felt that a smaller amount of time should be devoted to some 
other work which will tend to widen their minds—e.g. those 
who are to take a degree in classics should also read a certain 
amount of modern history, those who aim at a science degree 
should learn German, and for those who are to read mathe- 
matics or history a course of elementary science should be pro- 
vided. 

It has proved to be impossible to obtain any useful figures 
showing the number of boys who remain at school for any 
considerable time after passing some public examination, the 
difficulty being that in the majority of cases boys who are 
working for scholarships are not sent in for Responsions, &c., 
until they have obtained their scholarships ; consequently any 
such figures would omit the most promising boys from the 
various schools and would give a totally erroneous view of 
the work carried on in them. 

From the returns received, however, it seems that about 
8 per cent. of the boys remain at the public schools for at 
least a year after passing some University examination : those 
generally taken being Responsions or Previous (including the 
Higher Certificate of the Joint Board, which gives exemption 
from these), London Matriculation, and the “School Certifi- 
cate.” Of the 8 per cent. mentioned above, 31 per cent. had 
passed Responsions, &c., 23 per cent. London Matriculation, 
and 45 per cent. some “School Certificate” founded about 
seven years ago to meet the requirements of the War Office 
for Army candidates. A considerable number of boys holding 
this certificate are at present on the Army sides of the various 
schools. The use of this examination has been extended 
during the past few vears, however, to other parts of the 
school as a test for the ordinary boys who, whilst in one of 
the upper forms, have not reached the sixth. The hope is ex- 
pressed by many schoolmasters that the recent action of the 
War Office in abolishing the need for a Qualifying Examination 
for Army candidates will not cause this tendency to be 
arrested. 

It seems to be a general opinion among the masters in pub- 
lic schools that there should be no sudden transition from the 
methods of teaching adopted in the schools and at the Univer- 
sity, since, in this case, valuable time would be lost before 
the pupils became accustomed to the new methods; in fact, 
one correspondent suggests that there is alreadv too little 
overlapping between the methods employed, and that at 
present there is too much lecturing and too little teaching at 
the Universities, while in the schools there is too much 
“ spoon-feeding ” and too little lecturing. 
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OXFORD. 
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MACAULÀY—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. Edited by M. G. DANIELL, 
(Preliminary.) .. s. 3d. 
ilies MARMION. Edited by D. H. MONTGOMERY. 
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scott oip MORTALITY. Edited by D. H. MONTGOMERY. 
and Senior.) 
SCOTT— QUENTIN DURWARD. Edited by C. M. YONGE. (Junior and 
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SCOTT—TALISMAN. Edited by D. HOLBROOK. (Preliminary. ) 2s. 6d. 
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SHAKESPEARE—MACBETH. Edited by H. N. HUDSON. (Junior and 
Senior.) . ve ve = ee E a ls. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE TEMPEST. Edited by H. N. HUDSON. (Junin a 
Senior. 

onAkESPEÄRE _ TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited ‘by H. N. HUDSON.. 

THACKERAY—ESMOND. Edited by H. B. MOORE. (Senior.) _ n. 38. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

ENGLISH. 

GRAY—SELECTIONS. Edited by W. L. PuerLPs. (Senior.) n 38. 

ara FROM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by E. GINN. ae 
iminary f ; 

GOTI LADYO OF THE LAKE. Edited by "BE. GINN. “(Preliminary and 

unior.) . X eae s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE HENRY V. Edited ‘by H. N. Hupson. (Junior and 
Senior.) ... ae ls. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—KING LEAR. Edited by H. N. Htnson, (Senior.) 2s. 
SOUTHEY—LIFE OF NELSON. Edited by A. F. BLAISDELL. (Se nior.) 2s. 


LATIN. 


CATAT DS pene eggeaai ee Book a Edited by A. W. ROBERTS. 
(Junior.) .. E a ae ae ins .. 28. 


GREEK. 
XENOPHON—ANABASIS, Book V. Edited by A.G. ROLFE. (Junior.) 2s. 


THE CLASSIC MYTHS IN ENGLISH 


LITERATURE AND IN ART. 
By C. M. GAYLEY. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Just published. 
597 pages. Price 6s. 6d. 


A scholarly and attractive manual of mythology, with a fresh section on the 
history of myth. Contains over 200 illustrations. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Its History and Significance for the Life of the English-speaking 
World. By WILLIAM J. LONG. 


582 pages. Price 5s. net. 


A direct, simple, and interesting account of the great English writers, their 
works, and the literary periods in which they are included. The quotations 
outlines, summaries, histories] introductions, complete indexes, and a 
working bibliography will be found of inestimable alc to students. 


GENERAL HISTORY. 


By P. V. N. MYERS. 
794 pages. Price 7s. 6d. 


A complete outline in one volume of the World’s History from that of the 
Eastern Nations to the present time. Accepted and recommended as the best 
brief course in General History. Half-norocco, Contains 30 Maps and over 
160 Illustrations. 

Part I—A Short History of Ancient Times. 388 pages. Price 4s. 6d. 


Part II—A Short History of Mediaevaland Modern Times. 488 pages. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF NINETEENTH CENTURY 


HISTORY. 


By P. V. N. MYERS. 138 pages. Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 
The last ten chapters of the author’s ‘* Mediæval and Modern History.” 
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as a Complete Introduction to North and Hillard’s Latin Prose Composi- 
tion, and may be used from the time when Latin ıs begun. By the Rev. 
A. E. HILLARD, D.D., High Master of St. Paul’s School, London, and C. G. 
BorTTING, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. Crown 8yo, 2s, 6d. 

A Latin Version. 3s. 8d. post free, direct from the Publishers only 
to Teachers. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. For the Middle Forms 
of Schools. By M. A. Nortn, M.A., Assistant Master at Clifton College, 
and the Rev. A. E. HILLARD, D.D., Authors of ‘‘ Greek Prose Composition.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A Latin Version. 6s. 2d. net, post free, direct from the Publishers 
only to Teachers. 


FIRST LATIN BOOK. Being the First Year of a Two Years’ 
Course preparatory to Caesar. By C. A. WILLIAMS, M.A., sometime Scholar 
of Queens’ College, Cambridge, formerly Classical Master at Hulme Gram- 
mar School, Oldham. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


SECOND LATIN BOOK. Being the Second Year of a Two 


Years’ Course preparatory to Caesar. By the same Author, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


FIRST LATIN LESSONS. By C. M. Dix, M.A., Assistant 
Master in the Oratory School, Birmingham, and Latin and Greek Lecturer 
in the Birmingham and Midland Institute. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


SECOND LATIN LESSONS. By the same Author. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


INITIA LATINA. A Book of Latin Grammar, Trauslations, and 
Exercises for Beginners, dealing with the Simple Sentence, and with the 
Accidence to the end of the Regular Verbs. By E. D. MANSFIELD, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 

A Latin Version. 
only to Teachers. 


3s. 8d. net, post free, direct from the Publishers 


EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE. With Notes and Vocabu- 
laries. By E. D. MANSFIELD, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A Latin Version. 5s. 2d. net, post free, direct from the Publishers 
only to Teachers. 


A PRIMER OF GREEK QRAMMAR. With a Preface by 
the Right Rev. Jonn PERCIVAL, D.D., Bishop of Hereford. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, or separately :— 
Accidence. By EvELYN ABuotTt, M.A., LL.D., late Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College, Oxford; and E. D. MANSFIELD, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 
Syntax. By E. D. MANSFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. net. 


A PRIMER OF GREEK EXEROISES. Based on and 
adapted to Abbott and Mansfield’s “ Primer of Greek Grammar.” By 
W. GREENSTOCK, B.A., Assistant Master at Malvern College. With a 
Preface by the Right Rev. Jonn PERCIVAL, D.D., Bishop of Hereford. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A Master’s Key. 5s. 2d. net, post free, from the Publishers only to 
Teachers. 


A FIRST GREEK READING BOOK. Containing 100 easy 
Stories, with the necessary Grammar and Vocabularies. 
By ARTHUR SipGwIckK, M.A., Reader in Greek to the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GREEK EXEROISES. An Introduction to 
North and Hillard’s “ Greek Prose.” By the Rev. A. E. HILLARD, D.D., 
High Master of St. Paul’s School, London, and C. G. BoTTina, M.A., 
Assistant Mas'er at St. Paul’s School. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


QREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By M. A. Nortn, M.A., 
and the Rev. A. E. HILLARD, D.D., Authors of * Latin Prose Composition 
for the Middle Forms of Schools.” (See above.) Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A Greek Version. 6s. 2d. net, post free, from the Publishers only to 
Teachers, 
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Consisting of 88 Lessons, and 
intended for Beginners. Whilst retaining the essential feature of the 
Direct Method, plenty of Oral Practice, the book lays special stress on 
Grammar. By A. R. FLORIAN, M.A., Head Master of the Priory County 
School, Shrewsbury, Author of ‘‘ A First Book of German Oral Teaching.” 
Crown 8vo. With Illustrations of French Life. 2s. 6d. 


SECOND FRENCH COURSE. By the same Author. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


This book proceeds on the lines of the First Course, but the 
text consists of extracts from “‘ Les Trois Mousquetaires,” speci- 
ally adapted and forming a complete narrative. There are 46 
Lessons, containing ample material for a year’s work. 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH COMPOSITION ACOORD- 
ING TO THE NEW OR DIRECT METHOD. 
By F. VICTOR MASSARD, Senior French Master of Hamilton Academy, N.B. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. (Just published. 


This book is based on the same principle as ‘‘ A French Com- 
position Book” (see below) by the same Author, and should 
prove a valuable introduction to that Course. Its object is to 
afford the students who have been taught for two or three years 
according to the *‘New Method,” a handbook of Elementary 
French Composition. 


A FRENCH COMPOSITION BOOK ACCORDING TO 


THE NEW OR DIRECT METHOD. By the same Author. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


In Scotland this book is intended for the Post Intermediate 
Stage, and is suitable for Junior Students’ Centres and Schools 
preparing for the Higher Grade Leaving Certificates. 


In England it is suitable for advanced classes, and especially 
for those qualifying for London University, Army and Navy, 
and other competitive examinations. 


GRADUATED FRENCH EXERCISES AND QUES- 
TIONNAIRES ON ACCIDENCE AND SYNTAX. From the Farliest 
Stages up to the Subjunctive Mood. By F. E. RoBEson, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Eton College. With a Preface by the Rev. the Hon. E. LYTTEL- 
Ton, M.A., B.D., Head Master of Eton College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PASSAGES FOR ADVANCED FRENCH PROSE. 
Edited, with Notes, by R. J. Moricn, Author of ‘‘ German Prose Compo- 
sition for the use of Middle and Upper Forms of Schools.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


This book contains 200 English Pieces carefully selected from 
the best writers in History, biography, Fiction, and Travel, and 
is intended for use in the Upper Forms of Schools, Senior or 
Local Examinations, &o. 


FIRST BOOK OF GERMAN ORAL TEACHING. On 
the Direct Method, written throughout in German. By A. R. FLORIAN, 
M.A., Author of a “First and Second French Course.’ (See above.) 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


RIVINGTONS DIRECT METHOD EASY GERMAN 
TEXTS. Edited by D. L. Savory, M.A., Professor of French Language 
and Romance Philology at Belfast University, formerly Lecturer in the 
University of London, Goldsmiths’ College. 

In Six Volumes. Small crown 8vo. Each volume, ls. 6d. 


These Texts are easy in style but not childish in matter, and 
are intended for students who have already acquired a simple 
vocabulary and the elements of grammar. The books contain 
numerous questions in German, which bring outevery point of 
importance in the text. 


Germeishausen. By FRIEDRICH GERSTAECKER. 
Die 14 Nothelifer. By W. H. RIEHL. 

Die Errettung Fatmes. By WILNELM HAUFF. 
Geleite die drauszen sind! By ZEDELIUS. 
Der Stadtpfeifer. By W. H. RIEHL. 

One other Volume. 


RIVINGTONS DIREOT METHOD ELEMENTARY 
GERMAN TEXTS. Edited by Professor D. L. Savory, M.A. 
In Six Volumes. Small crown 8vo. Each volume, 1s. 6d. 


These Texts follow the same method throughout as the Junior 
Texts described above, but in the first three volumes of these 
Elementary Texts there are suitable illustrations, supplying 
material for conversational practice. 


"Das Gespensterschiff. By WILHELM HAUFF. 
*Die Geschichte des jungen Herrn Anton. By HEINRICH SEIDEL, 
*Krambambulli. By MARIE VON EBNER-ESCHENBACH., 
Der Dachs auf Lichtmess. By W. H. Rig L. 
John Welis. By FRIEDRICH GERSTAECKER. 
Johannissegen. Ky ERNST MURLLENBACH. 
* These three Volumes hare Vocabulary in each and Illustrations. 


[ Published. 

[ Published. 
{In September. 
[In the press. 
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Che University í 


Arithmetic. 


THE SCHOOL ARITHMETIC (Senior Local Edition). By 
W. P. WORKMAN, M.A., [In preparation. 


Religious Knowledge. 


GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Maps. By Rev. T. A. WALKER, M.A. 1s. 6d. (Jn preparation. 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, Part I, Chapters i to xvi, 


with Introduction, Notes, and Maps. ! [n preparation. 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, Part II, Chapters xiii 


to xxviii, with Introduction, Notes, and Maps. 1s. 6d. [in preparation. 


English Language and Literature. 


A SENIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
By E. W. EpMunps, M.A., B.Sc. 2s. 6d. [Zn preparation. 


SHAKESPEARE: HENRY WV. By A. J. F. Couns, M.A. 
| Ready, 


MILTON: SAMSON AGONISTES. By A.J. Wyart, M.A., 
and A. J. F. CoLLINS, M.A. 2s. [Zn preparation: 


sa oe el LITERATURE FROM 1579. By A. J. WYATT, 


{n preparation, 


History. 55 B.C.—1867 A.D. 


Candidates who intend taking questions on all three perioda or on 
any two periods, and who therefore do not need to read the history 
tn great detail, may use the “School History of England.” 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By M. E. Canter. 
With Plans and Coloured Maps. 3s. 6d. | keady,. 
This book is also published in three parts as follows :— 
Part I. To 1603. 1s. 6d. Part II. 1485-1714. 
Part III. 1060-1910. ls. 6d. 


Candidates offering one period only should use the * Earlier „History 
of England” or the “ Modern History of England.” 


EARLIER HISTORY OF ENGLAND (to 1485). With 
Biographies and Maps and Plans. By C. 8. FEARENSIDE, M.A., and H. P. 
ADAMs, M.A. 2s. 6d. [In preparation, 


MODERN HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With Biographies 


and Maps and Plans. By C. S. FEARENSIDE, M.A. [In preparation. 

Part I. From 1485-1714. 2s. 6d. 

Part II. From 1688 -1901 (with a concise Introduction down to 
1714). 


The Two Parts of “ Modern History of England” are adapted fron Matricula- 
tion Modern History (1485-1901). rt aes since the Revolution 
(1688-1901) is also published separately at 2s. 6d 


ls. 6d. 


ROMAN HISTORY from 44 B.C.-188 A.D. The Early 
Principate. By A. H. ALLcRort, M.A., und J. H. HAYDON, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


[ Ready. 
Geography. 


SENIOR GEOGRAPHY FOR 1912. By G.C. Fry, M.Sc. 


(Jn preparation, 


Bookeikceping. 

PRACTICAL LESSONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. By T.C. 
JACKSON, B.A., LL.B. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. ( Ready, 
Exercise Book, ruled Ledger, Cash, or Journal. 8d. each. 

{ Ready. 


LATIN COMPOSITION. 


Tutorial Press. 


Latin. 


SENIOR LATIN COURSE. ByA.J.F.Cotuiys, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


[In preparation. 


SELECTIONS FROM LATIN AUTHORS (Senior Edition). 
With Appendix of Pussages for Practice in Unseens, By A. F. WATT, M.A.. 
and B. J. Hayeks, M.A. 2s. 6d [Zn preparation. 

With copious Exercises, including 


easy continuous Passages and Vocabulary to each Exercise. By A. H. ALLCROFT. 
M.A. and J. H. HAYDON, M.A. 2s. 6d. [ Ready. 


French. 


SENIOR FRENCH COURSE. By Professor WEEKLEY, M.A., 


and C. GILLI, B.A. 3s. 6d (In preparation. 


SENIOR FRENCH UNSEENS. By L. J. GARDINER, M.A. 


[In preparation. 


With Notes and Vocabulary. 


“In preparation. 


SEROR FRENCH READER: 
By R. F. Ja {ers, B.A. 2s. 


Mathematics, 


THE SCHOOL GEOMETRY. By W. 
B.Sc., and A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc. 3s. 6d. 


Also in Two Parts, as follows :— 
Part I. Covering Euclid I, III (1-34), IV (1-9). 2s. 
Part II. Covering Euclid II, III (35-37), IV (10-16), and VI. 2s. 


TEXT-BOOK OF ALGEBRA. Part I, Junior. By RUPERT 
DeAKIN, M.A. 3s. (In preparation. 


Part II, Senior. By Rupert Deakin, M.A., and Wm. BRIGGS, 
M.A., LL.D. 3s. “In preparation. 


THE TUTORIAL TRIGONOMETRY. By Wm. BRIGGS8S,' 
M.A., LL.D., and G. H. BRYAN, Se. D., F.R.S. Second Edition. 3s.6d. (Ready. 


COORDINATE GEOMETRY. Including the Straight Line, 
Circle, and Conic. By J. H. GRack, M.A., F.R.S., and F. ROSENBERG, M.A., 
B.Sc. 4s. 6d. (Ready. 


RIGHT LINE AND CIRCLE. An easily graduated Course on 
the Right Line and Circle. By WM. BricGs, M.A., LL.D.. and G. H. BRYAN, 
8c. D., F.R.S. 3s. 6d. [Ready. 


WORKEDEXAMPLES IN COORDINATE GEOMETRY. 


P. Workman, M.A., 
[ Ready. 


A Companion Volume to the Right Line and Circle. 1s. 6d. { Ready. 
Chemistry. 
SENIOR SA EMISTET,: By G. H. Baiury, D.Sc., Ph.D., and 


H. W. Batsor, M.A. 4s. 6d [In preparation. 


Pbysics. 


SENIOR HEAT. By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc., and J. SATTERLY, 
D.Sc., M.A. 3s. [In preparation. 


SENIOR LIGHT AND SOUND. By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc., 
und J. SATTERLY, D.Sc., M.A. 4s. (In preparation. 


SENIOR sacle uaa AND ELECTRICITY. ByR. H. 
58. 


JUDE, M.A., D.Sc (In preparation. 
Botany. 


SENIOR BOTANY. By F. Cavers, D.Sc. 


Physiology and Hygiene. 


EH YPIOLOSY AND HYGIENE. By R. A. Lysrer, M.D., 


(in preparatian. 


4s. Od. (Ready. 


Complete Catalogue of Books for the Cambridge Senior Local Examinations, 
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DUSTLESS SCHOOLS. 


For the effective LAYING of DUST and DIRT, during 
each Sweeping, and also throughout all the intervening 
periods — which is of greater hygienic importance, 


ve FLORIGENE 


(A Registered Name suggested by FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
On all School, Laboratory, &c., Floors & Linoleums of every description 
EARLY in the SUMMER VACATION. 


NOT MORE THAN THREE TIMES A YEAR. Easily applied. 
Floors are impregnated, not sticky — the daily dry sweeping 
alone required during each term, without sprinkling of any kind. 


“Plorigene” is an aid to the prevention of throat and other 
diseases, and has been awarded the BRONZE MEDAL of the 
ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. It is also strongly recom- 


mended by many Expert and other high authorities. 

Two well-knowu SCHOOL MEDICAL OFFICERS have jointly 
reported on the advantages of ‘‘ Florigene’’—as the result of bacterio- 
logical experiments in four depart ments—as follows :— 

1. Economy of labour in cleaning the room. 
2. Prevention of the rising of dust once deposited; hence 

a healthier atmosphere for brea : 

They also favour its more general adoption. 


“Florigene” has been used for many years on the floors of The Royal 
Naval Colleges, H.M. Patent Office Library, H.M. Science and Art 
and other Government Buildings; also in numerous Schools 
Laboratories, Libraries, Museums, &c., in the United Kingdom and 
Colonies with approval. 


For particulars, Medical Reportsand Testimonials write— 


m DUST-ALLAYER ” v. 


165 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
Contractors to Admiralty, 


War Office, H.M. Office of Works, &o. 


MASON’S SCRIPTURE MANUALS. 


In these Manuals each chapter and verse of the Bible has been taken 
in order, and Questions similar to those set in the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local, the Pupil-Teachers’, and Diocesan Examinations carefully 
selected in every chapter, together with numerous Explanatory Notes 
collated from various Commentaries. After each question, the answer 
is either given in full or the number of the verse or verses in which it 
occurs. 


The following Manuals are already published :— 


The Four Gospels ... ; each 
The Acts of the Apostles 

Genesis and Exodus 

Joshua and Judges 

Samuel I 

Samuel II 


8. 
(0) 
1 
1 
0 
0) 
Kings I pi A pen se a ve. 0 
(0) 
0 
0 
0) 
0 
1 


DOOR 


Kings II 

Jeremiah bes P See EN Sai 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and Haggai 
Corinthians II ve ae Lis ae 

The Church Catechism ... oe Ne a 
Morning and Evening Services and Litany 


OOOD OOQ 


© 


A Catechism on the Ten Commandments, with one hundred 
Practical Questions specially adapted for Children of all Religious 
Denominations in Elementary Schools. Price 2d. 


EUCLID (Book I) made easy for Young Beginners. Price 1s. 


JAMES GALT & CO., MANCHESTER. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., LONDON. 
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CURRENT HVENTS. 


THE first lecture of Prof. Adams’s course on 
“ Practical Problems of the Teacher of To- 
day” will be delivered at the College of 


Preceptors on September 28. 


* * 
* 


Tue Winter Semester of the Cours pour les Etrangers at 
the University of Montpellier runs from November 3 to the 
end of April. Apply to M. Viala, Secrétaire de la Direction 
des Cours spéciaux pour les Etrangers, Université de Mont- 
pellier, France. 


Fixtures. 


Norwicu University, Vermont, U.S.A., has 
conferred the honorary degree of LL.D. upon 
the Rev. Charles Callow, Lic.Theol. University 
of Dublin and honorary M.A. of St. John’s College. Anna- 
polis, Maryland. 


Honours. 


* # 
% 


THe University of Oxford has conferred the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. upon Canon Barnett. 


— —_+oe-—-—_---_— — 


Tue Goldsmiths’ Company have offered 
to provide and equip one or more hostels 
and to place them at the disposal of the 
Senate of London University for the purposes of the Train- 


ing Department at Goldsmiths’ College. 
* # 


Endowments and 
Benefactions. 


* 

Tue London County Council, who have already made a 

grant of £20,000 to Bedford College for the proposed 

transfer of the College to a site in Regent’s Park, have 

announced their intention of increasing this grant by a sum 

of £10,000, provided that an equal sum is raised by private 
subscription in addition to the amount already so raised. 


% * 
* 


Tue Executive Committee of the Trade Union Congress 
and the General Federation of Trade Unions are founding 
at Ruskin College, Oxford, a series of Trade Union Scholar- 
ships. All unions affliated to the Congress and the 
Federation will have the right to nominate candidates for 
a matriculation examination. The first batch of students 
holding these scholarships begin their studies this month. 


* * 
% 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY has received a valuable gift of 
antiquarian and anthropological relics and specimens (many 
of them showing Egyptian influences) from Dr. Francis W. 
Moir, Medical Officer of Health in the Wassauh district of 
the Gold Coast. 


* * 
+ 


AmoxNG the bequests of M. Marino Corgialegno, a natural- 
ized British subject, are (says Nature) £40,000 to institute 
a school at Athens on the lines of Eton or Harrow, 
“sharing in the desire expressed to me by his Majesty 
King George that education in Greece should be rendered 
more perfect by the establishment of a»public or secondary 
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school upon the model of the English public schools, where 
boys will receive a regular course of teaching as well as of 
good breeding”; £40,000 for a school for craftsmen at 
Argostoli in the island of Cephalonia ; £15,000 for technical 
scholarships ; £10,000 each for a school for girls in Cepha- 
lonia, for schools or gymnasia in Argostoli, for a public 
library at Argostoli, for the Agricultural Society at Athens, 
for a polyclinical hospital in Athens, and for the Society for 
the Propagation of Useful Books. 


Tue London (Royal Free Hospital) 
School of Medicine for Women offers 
Entrance Scholarships—£60 a year for 
three or five years, and £30 for one year—for competition 
on September 19 and following days. Forms of entry and 
particulars from the Secretary before September 12. 

* 


Scholarships 
and Prizes. 


* 

Loxpox Untversity offers a Mitchell Studentship of £100 
to a graduate of the University possessing the necessary 
City qualifications in order to study and investigate some 
definite feature of Business or Industrial Organization at 
home or abroad. Apply (stating age, place of education, 
degrees and other academic qualifications, business in which 
engaged, and with three references) to the Academic Regis- 


trar by September 14. 


+ + 
% 


Tue Non-Collegiate Students Board, Cambridge, offer 
(1) two Clothworkers’ Company’s Exhibitions of £30 a year 
for three years to students preparing for Honours and for 
Holy Orders ; (2) two Exhibitions of £25, limited to students 
of at least two terms’ standing and tenable for four years (in 
June 1912); (3) one or more Censor’s Exhibitions of £15 a 
year, tenable by students that are members of the University 
Training College for Schoolmasters (perhaps in December 


next). Candidates for (1) should apply to the Censor, 
Fitzwilliam Hall, by October 1. 
* o 
* 


AN examination will be held at Armstrong College, New- 
castle, on September 25 and following days for the award of 


the fifth of the scholarships given by Lloyd’s Register of- 


Shipping. The scholarship is of the annual value of £50, 
tenable for three years, and is confined to British subjects 
whose age on October 1 does not exceed twenty-three years. 
Preference will be given to candidates who show a good 
knowledge of English and of either French or German. The 
holder of the scholarship must read for the B.Sc. degree of 
the University in Naval Architecture. 


At University College, London, Dr. 
A. N. Whitehead, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. E. Cunningham, M.A., as Lec- 
turer in the Department of Applied Mathematics and 
Mechanics; Dr. J. Sherwood New, M.R.C.S., UL.R.C.P., 
D.P.H., to succeed Dr. F. N. Kay Menzies, M.D., D.P.H., as 
Assistant and Lecturer in the Department of Hygiene and 
Public Health; Dr. J. Antonio Cippico to be Lecturer in 
Italian Language and Literature, in place of Mr. Edmund 
G. Gardner, M.A. Mr. Gardner retains the Barlow Lecture- 
ship on Dante. Mr. Havard Thomas has been appointed 
Teacher of Sculpture in connexion with the Slade School. 


* * 
a 


Tue Rev. G. Camprett Moroan, D.D., of Westminster 
Congregational Chapel, has accepted the Presidentship of 
Cheshunt College. 


Appointments 
and Vacancies. 


+ *# 
$% 


Pror. Heaton, Vice-Principal of Nottingham University 
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College for the past eighteen years, has been appointed 
Principal, in place of the Rev. J. E. Symes, resigned. 


* & 
+ 


Mr. WiLuiaĮm Hurcaisos McMirtan, B.Se. Glas., has been 
appointed first occupant of the newly founded Chair of 
Mining in University College, Nottingham. 


+ * 
* 


Mr. W. J. Roserts, M.A., Assistant Lecturer in Philo- 
sophy and Modern History, has been appointed Fulton Pro- 
fessor of Economics and Political Science, in University 
College, Cardiff. 

Born 1878. Educated at Haverfordwest Grammar School and at 
Oxford. Second Class in Classical Moderations 1898; First Class 
in Lit. Hum. 1900. Senior Hulme Exhibitioner 1900. Assistant 


Lecturer at Cardiff 1903. 


+ 
* 


Mr. Rosert S. Wautace, M.A., Assistant to the Professor 
of English Literature in Aberdeen University, has been ap- 
pointed to the Chair of English Language and Literature ip 
the University of Melbourne. 

Graduated at Aberdeen, with First Class Honours in English, 
1904. Ias been a Lecturer under the Aberdeen Provincial Com- 
mittee on the Training of Teachers, and an officer in the Gordon 
Highlanders (Territorials). 

*  # 
* 

APPLICATIONS for the Professorship of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy in Melbourne University should be lodged with 
the Agent-General for Victoria, Melbourne Place, Strand, 
London, W.C., by September 30. £800, with life assurance 
premium £60. 

et. 

Mr. W. E. Grirritu, M.A. Non-Coll. Oxon., has been 

appointed Principal of the David Hare Training College, 


Calcutta. 


* * 
* 


Mr. James M. Mackintosa, B.Sc., has been appointed 
Organizer of the continuation class work in connexion with 
the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. 

Apprentice engineer with Highland Railway Company and with 
John Brown & Co., Clydebank. Studied at Heriot-Watt College: 
and at Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. B.Sc. 
Glas., with distinction in Mathematics. Last five years with Albion 
Motor Car Company, and has been Head Master of the evening 
continuation classes in Govan High School. 

*  * 


* 

Tue Rev. H. A. Lesrer, M.A., Vice-Principal of Warring- 
ton Training College, has been appointed Director of Church 
Sunday Schools in the Diocese of London. 

+o 
* 

MLLE GERTRUDE JEANNE WOECHLER, Ph.D. Bern, has been 
appointed Assistant Professor of Physics in the University of 
Leipzig. This is said to be the first appointment of a lady 
University Professor in Germany—at any rate, in modern 


times. 
* * 


* 

Tue London County Council invites applications for the 
appointment of a Principal Assistant in the Education 
Officer’s Department. £400, rising by annual increments of 
£25 to £600. Official forms of application from the Educa- 
tion Officer (stamped and addressed envelope) ; returnable 
(with copies of three recent testimonials) by October 7. 


Tue Rev. W. F. Brown, M.A., Assistant Master, Welling- 
ton College, has been appointed Head Master of Norwich 
Grammar School, in succession to the Rev. E. F. Gilbard, 
M.A., resigned. 


Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford ; First Class in Mathematics 
at Mods. 1891; proxime accessit Junior University Mathematical 
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Exhibition 1891; First Class Mathematics 1894. Cuddesdon Col- 
lege 1896. Master at King’s School, Ely, 1894-5 ; at Wellington 
1895-1911. 


Mr. Artutr A. Evpripce, B.Sc., A.I.C., F.C.S., Surbiton, 
has been appointed an Assistant Demonstrator in Chemistry 
at the Imperial College of Science and Technology, South 
Kensington. 


* + 
d 


At Harrow County School, Mr. E. Lightley, Assistant 
Master, County High School, Ilford, has been appointed 
Senior Mathematical Master; Mr. W. Sidney Walton, B.A., 
B.Litt. Dunelm., Assistant Master, George Dixon Secondary 
School, Birmingham, German Master; and Mr. George Neal, 
Assistant Master, Solihull Grammar School, Art Master. 


* * 
* 


THe Rey. C. E. Lampert, M.A., Sub-Warden of Bishop's 
Hostel and Tutor of the Scholae Cancellarii, Lincoln, has 
been appointed Principal of Westcott House, Cambridge. 


First Class in First Part of the Classical Tripos 1894; Assistant 
Curate of Leeds 1898-1901 ; Domestic Chaplain to the Archbishop 
(Maclagan) of York 1901-4; went to Lincoln 1904. 


* ë # 
* 


CANDIDATES for the Head Mastership of the Science De- 
partment of the Royal Belfast Academical Institution should 
apply to the Secretary by September 6. £250, £275, £300. 


Messrs. Georce G. Harrap & Co. announce 
“a new line-for-line translation in the original 
metre ” of Homer’s “ Odyssey,” by Mr. H. B. 
Cotterill, M.A.—a handsome volume, with twenty-four re- 
productions of drawings by Mr. Patten Wilson. 


* * 
* 


Messrs. Atston Rivers, LTD., are publishing a profusely 
illustrated volume on “ British Plants, their Biology and 
Ecology,” by Mr. J. F. Bevis, B.A., B.Sc., and Mr. H. J. 
Jeffery, A.R.C.Sc., F.L.S. 


Literary. 


* + 
* 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. will publish early 
next month an entirely new and cheap edition of Dr. Emil 
Otto’s “ German Conversation Grammar,” revised by Dr. 
F. C. Sandbach, of Birmingham. 


* * 
* 


Messrs. A. & C. Brack have just ready for tourists in 
Wales and the Western Midland counties another volume of 
Mr. Gordon Home’s Motor Routes of England series. 


Lorp Crewe has accepted the scheme for 
a Mohammedan University at Aligarh, pro- 
vided adequate financial support be forth- 
coming. The details submitted for the organization of the 
institution have also been approved. 


+ ë #% 
* 


Mr. Hrou Gunn, formerly Director of Education of the 
Orange Free State, has accepted an invitation from the 
Government of Western Australia to act as adviser and 
organizer for the University which that State is founding 
at Perth. 


General. 


* * 
* 


THe University of Breslau has just celebrated the hun- 
dredth anniversary of its foundation. The German Emperor 
announces that in future it is to bear the name of King 
Friedrich Wilhelm III, like Berlin and Bonn, the two other 
University foundations of that monarch’s reign. 


SCHOOL EDUCATION FOR ENGINEERS. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


ON THE EXTENT TO WHICH MATHEMATICAL AND SCIENTIFIC SUB- 
JECTS SHOULD SHARE WITH OTHER SUBJECTS OF LITERATE 
EDUCATION THE ATTENTION OF SCHOOLBOYS WHO INTEND 
TO ENTER LATER THE ENGINEERING PROFESSION.* 


By Prof. Sitvanus P. THompson, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


For the purpose of initiating a discussion on this subject 
the writer has chosen rather to set down a few salient debat- 
able points than to utter platitudes that would meet with 
general agreement. If the result seems disconnected and pro- 
vocative the reason is self-evident. 

In the present chaos of secondary education, the schools of 
the type which chiefly furnishes boys to the engineering pro- 
fession are almost wholly destitute of any organization adapted 
to that end. From the oldest, such as Eton, Harrow, and St. 
Paul’s, down to the newest secondary schools established by 
the county councils, not one, so far as the writer is aware, 
has any definite educational goal to set before the majority of 
its boys. Some schools aim definitely at preparing a handful of 
their scholars for Sandhurst, for Woolwich, for Junior Civil 
Service competitions, for University scholarships, for conjoint 
board examinations, or for matriculation at one of the Univer- 
sities. But these aims are for minorities of the scholars. Is 
there in all London, nay, in all England, a single school which 
has a definite educational aim towards which it focuses the 
training for as many as 50 per cent. of its scholars? In 
general, schoolmasters devote their energies to preparing a 
few scholarship candidates, and have no definite educational 
aim whatever for the bulk of the boys. Until this hopeless 
state of things is radically altered, and until the goodness or 
badness of a school is adjudged, not by the triumphs of a 
few, but by the proportion of all its scholars whom it brings 
to a maturity test, British education will continue to be in a 
bad way. 

Contrast this state of things with that which exists in the 
secondary schools all over Central Europe. Austria, Prussia, 
Bavaria, Switzerland, and even Denmark, are vastly ahead of 
us here. In all German secondary schools, whether of the 
Gymnasium, the Realgymnasium or the Oberrealschule type, 
there is a perfectly definite goal before every boy in the school. 
Before he reaches the Oberprima, or topmost class, he will 
have to pass the Hinjdhrige examination, or pass out disgraced; 
and it is his ambition and that of his master that he shall 
pass not only this, but also the Abiturient or Maturity Exam- 
ination some three years later. If he passes the Abiturient 
examination of his school—an examination held in his school 
by co-operation of his teachers with the Government commis- 
sioner who comes to conduct it—the way is open for him to 
any University and to any professional career.t If the Ger- 
man boy fails to pass the Maturity Examination of his school 
he is marked as unfit for professional life. The Universities 
are closed to him. The Church is closed to him. The higher 
Civil Service is closed to him. He cannot become barrister, 
solicitor, physician, surgeon, veterinary surgeon, architect, en- 
gineer, surveyor, patent-agent, or accountant. 

The immense advantages of this reasoned organization of 
the secondary schools can hardly be overstated. A good 
systematic secondary education is guaranteed to the majority 
of the boys. A master who might neglect the interests of the 
majority to specialize on a few clever boys is at once dis- 
credited. The test is really a test of the quality of the school. 
It does not depend on the fashion or the prejudice of a Uni- 
versity board. The State, co-operating with the school, sets 
the standard and decides whether the school is efficient or not. 
Throughout Prussia, Bavaria, Austria, and Switzerland, the 
Universities have long ago abandoned reliance on their in- 
dividual matriculations, and accept the Certificate of Abitur- 


- # Paper read at the recent Conference on the Education and Training 
of Engineers held under the auspices of the Institution of Civil]En- 
gineers. 

t Except a military career, which begins earlier in the cadet schools. 
Arbiturienten can, however, be admitted to the Ofizierkorps if possessed 
of the proper qualities of birth and sentiment, 
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ient: they preserve, it is true, a matriculation test, but only 
for exceptional cases. 

Here, with us, the State has not vet (save in Scotland) 
organized the secondary schools. Each University wastes its 
energies over holding matriculations and the lke. Almost all 
the professional bodies, such as the Law Society, the Institute 
of Actuaries, the Society of Apothecaries, also hold amateur 
matriculations or preliminary examinations of their own to 
test the general education of eandidates for entrance. The 
result, educationally, is muddle, waste, inefhieieney. The 
schoolmasters, in despair at the multitude of twenty conflict- 
ing matriculations, fix upon none, and let chaos work. On 
this they are agreed: that of all the matriculations that of 
London University is the worst, the most doctrinaire in its 
requirements. 

Eight. vears ago the Institution of Civil Engineers appointed 
a committee, under the chairmanship of Sir William White, to 
consider and report on the best methods of training for all 
classes of engineers. After two and a half vears their report, 
afirming both the present svstem of studentship examination 
in matters of preparatory education and that of the Kxamin- 
ation for Associate Membership, was adopted by the Institu- 
tion. The recommendations in respect of preparatory educa- 
tion, contained in pages 8 to 10 of the comuinittee’s report, 
state admirably, from the point of view of the engineering 
profession, the requirements toward which the sehools should 
be organized to work, though the standard suggested is scarcely 
up to that of the Abiturient examination of a German school 
of corresponding type. Four points in these recommendations 
may claim attention here :— 

1, Specialization while at school—-that is to say, up to about the age 
of xeventeen—is undesirable. 

2.‘ A leaving examination for secondary schools, similar in char- 
acter to thuse already existing in Scotland und in Wales, is desirable 
throughout the United Kingdom, It is desirable to have a standard 
such that it could be accepted by the Institution as equivalent to the 
studentship examination, and by the Universities and colleges us 
equivalent to a matriculation examination.”’ 


3. Instruction in mathematics should be by somewhat modified 
methods. 


4. A general knowledge of elementary physics and chemistry or 
natural philosophy i is preferable to the pursuit in detail of some par- 
ticular department in science. 


With this last recommendation the writer finds himself in 
hearty agreement. Many mistaken notions are abroad as to 
science teaching in sc thools. Exeellent as was the notion to 
give science a place i in the school curriculum, the pressure put 
upon schoolmasters to introduce science subjects has had some 
strange results. The writer knows of one school where the 
‘chemistry ” taught twice a week consisted in making the 
boys “get up” a chapter from Roscoe's “ Klementary Les- 
sons” without their ever making, or even being shown, a 
simple chemical experiment. On the other hand, the heuristic 
method—a method used in due place by every good teacher 
since the days of Socrates—has been absurdly pressed, even 
to the detriment of progress. There can scarcely be anything 
more dreary than a forced heuristic lesson by a teacher who 
has neither inspiration nor sympathy. For at school the first 
object of science teaching should be to evoke interest, not to 
impart the facts or data of science, still less to svstematize 
their re-discovery. All that has its place later. The fossil- 
ization of science teaching is indeed the thing now most to be 
feared. A lesson on the microscope, followed by an hour's 
excitement in examining or making slides; a talk about the 
telescope and the wonders it reveals, with an actual instru- 
ment to see and handle ; a chemical chat about oxygen, fol- 
lowed by a few fireworks—all these will be of absorbing 
interest to intelligent boys of twelve or thirteen. After that 
a few more systematic lessons will attract, without exhaust- 
ing the attention of the hearers ; and the chance of reading 
some of the more attractive bovs’ books of science will be 
eagerly grasped. Elementary mechanics, the foundation of all 
engineering, can be made thoroughly attractive by a live 
teacher who handles his subject in a human way; and he 
will lead his boys readily from experimental fact to deduced 
principle, and from deduced principle to simple calculations, 
which can, again, be verified by experiment. The laws of 
forces, of the combinations of forces, of balanced forces, of 


oblique forees, their applications in the ease of levers and 
pullevs and kindred mechanism, will be a delightful change 
from the dreariness of history or the grind of grammar. The 
bad teacher, of course, can make even electricity as dull and 
distasteful a subject as the conjugation of irregular verbs. 
Not until a boy is fifteen or sixteen, and is approaching the 
stage of matriculation, should science be allowed to degenerate 
into a grind. The stimulus of the approaching examination 
will carry him through the drudgery: and the amount of 
drudgery will be felt to be small because of the interest al- 
ready acquired in the subject itself. It can hardly be too 
strongly urged that any specialization in scientific subjects 
before that stage has been passed is essentially out of place 
and harmful. 

Reverting to mathematics, it may be remarked that a great 
change has already come over mathematical teaching during 
the last ten years. This is partly due to the general dis- 
content with the bad methods in vogue, partly to the strenu- 
ous crusade undertaken by Prof. Perry and other reformers. 
The recommendations of the [ustitution Committee of 1906 
have already been widely adopted in the schools. They are 
worth reealling :— 

Instruction in mathematics should be given by methods differing con- 
siderably from those usually adopted in the teaching of this subject. 
merely as an intellectual exercise. The geometrical side of mathematics 
should be fostered, and, before they leave school, boys should be con- 
versant with the use of logarithms and with at least the elements of 
trigonometry, including the solution of triangles. It is also of im- 
portance that instruction in practical arithmetic should be carried 
further than has been the case hitherto, with the object especially of 
encouraging the use of contracted methods and operations in mental 
arithmetic. . . . Special attention should be given to drawing: the 
instruction should include ordinary geometrical drawing, with ortho- 
graphic projection, curve drawing, freehand drawing, and practical 
mensuration. 

One difħculty, which has been explained by masters of pro- 
gressive tendencies in the promotion of sensible reforms such 
as these, has been the stupidity of inspectors who have not 
yet grasped the importance of them. The writer is cognizant 
of a case—anterior to 1906 it is true—where the head of a 
school who had taken great pains to reform the arithmetical 
teaching on the lines of Sonnenschein’s arithmetie, particu- 
larly inm the introduction of contracted methods, was 
amazed to find that the inspector disallowed all the answers 
worked on this plan! The benumbing influence of the older 
Cambridge traditions is also felt. The writer came across a 
case in his own experience where an experienced master (a 
high wrangler in his day), who was employed as private coach 
to a rather backward student in the Technical College, in- 
dignantly refused to give hin—as it was suggested he should 
—some exercises in plotting curves from equations, on the 
ground that it was not his business to teach practical mathe- 
matics. Bad teaching is responsible more than anything else 
for distaste for mathematics. A really capable teac her will 
make his boys enthusiastic over matters that in the hands of 
others are deadly dull. A class can be made—the writer has 
seen it happen with students of seventeen or eighteen—wildly 
excited over Bessel’s functions: and a class of voung boys 
has been known to sit up late in the pursuit of tinding out 
all the prime numbers that occur between 1,000 and 2.000. 
If mathematical teaching is dull, it is the fault of the teacher. 

Of all the changes that have come over the teaching of 
mathematics, the greatest is the almost complete disappear- 
ance of Euclid. Theoretical geometry is now taught on other 
lines. But the writer is not sure whether the loss is not greater 
than the gain. Euclid, in the hands of an uninspired teacher, 
was probably the worst possible way of teaching geometry ; 
the worst, because it was too often ‘attempted with boys who 
had not previously learned any geometrical drawing, and had, 
therefore, no conception as to what it was all about. and be- 
cause the way in which the subject was treated was often 
merely to learn by rote something that neither the teacher nor 
the taught really understood or valued. But the teaching of 
Euclid was in one respect absolutely invaluable. [f it is ap- 
proached rightly, after practice in geometrical drawing which 
familiarizes the learner with the concrete facts, the study of 
Euclid constitutes an unrivalled training in methodical and 
cogent reasoning. The great charmvand valuef of Huclid’s 
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presentation is the way in which one proposition hangs 
logically upon another. Sequence and sustained cogency of 
argument are the vital matters. The bad teacher ignored all 
this, requiring only verbal accuracy in memorizing details, and 
brought disrepute on the finest mental discipline ever intro- 
duced into education. But Euclid is gone, and there has been 
nothing put in its place. It is the writer's deliberate opinion 
that buys nowadays are less capable of following a sustained 
train of thought than they used to be. The mental discipline 
of the chain of connected thought is strange to them. There 
mav be other causes also; but this is assuredly a cause. 

It may be that, in the evolution of literate studies, particu- 
larly in the teaching of the analysis of sentences and in the 
logical composition of exercises, some equivalent discipline may 
be found. But it is doubtful whether in the study of English 
in the schools as much attention 1s given to analysis as was 
the case ten years ago. Every educator interested in main- 
taining a good balance in the subjects of preliminary educa- 
tion will surely agree that, while premature specialization, 
whether in languages or in science, is to be deprecated, boys 
must be trained in thinking and in the expression of thought. 
In the conflict of subjects one is apt to lose sight of the fact 
that training in thinking and in the correct expression of 
thought is more essential than the study of any particular 
subject, whether Greek or geometry. It is, after all, not so 
important whether the hours per week given to science should 
be a few more or a few less, as that in all studies—science, 
mathematics, language. or literature—there should be cultivated 
eprecision in the use of words, and cogency in modes of thought. 
These things are more important in the long run, and vastly 
more important in the ultimate making of a professional en- 
gineer, than the acquisition of a hoard of scientific facts. The 
secondary school must not degenerate into a house of cram. 
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CANBRIDGE, NewnHaM CoLLEGE.—Entrance Scholarships awarded on 
the results of the Cambridge Higher Local Examination held in June :— 
£50 a year for three vears—Clothworkers’ Scholarship, V. M. Farmer 
(Wyggeston Girls’ School, Leicester), for History ; a College Scholar- 
ship, M. W. Jepps (James Allen’s Girls’ School, East Dulwich) for 
Science; Winkworth Scholarship, A. B. Dale (Abercromby Square, 
Liverpool) for Science. £35 a year for three years—Mary Stevenson 
Scholarship, I. S. Ferrier (Liverpool College, Huyton) for Classics and 
History.—On a special examination, held at Newnham in March, two 
Scholarships of £50 a year for three years were awarded: A Classical 
Scholarship to A. K. Clarke (St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Hammersmith), 
and a Mathilde Blind Scholarship to M. A. Boulton (Wandle Road, 
Upper Tooting) for Modern Languages.—Gilchrist Studentship : Miss 
A. E. Woodward (Classical Tripos, Part I, Class I, Div. 3, in 1909, and 
Part II, Class I, 1910).—Arthur Hugh Clough Scholarship for fourth- 
year students: Miss C. A. Simmins (Medieval and Modern Languages 
Tripos, Class I, 1911); the Marion Kennedy Studentship to Miss 
J. M. G. Alexander (Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos, Class I, 
1911). — Bathurst Studentship (renewed): Miss E. M. M. Hume 
(Natural Science Tripos, Part II, Class I, 1910).—The Trustees of the 
Mary Ewart bequest have awarded a Travelling Scholarship of £150 to 
Miss Alice Werner, teacher of African Languages at King’s College, 
London (recognized by the University of London), assistant editor of 
the Journal of the African Society, member of the Institut Ethno- 
graphique International, to enable her to continue her linguistic and 
nnthropological researches among the Bantu tribes in East Africa. 
The Trustees have also awarded a Scholarship of £100 for three years to 
L. N. Swain, who has completed one year’s residence at Newnham 
College, and obtained a second class in the Mathematical Tripos, 
Part I, 1911. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIvEnrsITy.—Prize of £50 from the Gordon Wigan Fund, 
for a research in Chemistry: C. S. Robinson, B.A., Emmanuel. 

Sidney Sussex.—Blundell Exhibition: C. E. H. Druitt, Blundell’s 
School. 

Non-Collegiate.—Prize of £10 (in books): M. J. le Goc, for Natural 
Sciences. 


CarpirF: University CoLiece. — Isaac Roberts Science Research 
Scholarship: Mary Brockington, B.Sc. Post-graduate Studentships : 
Hilda M. Jones, B.A., and John H. Jones, B.A. 


Lonpvon Universiry.—Scholarships have been awarded on the results 
of the Scholarships Examination, held at the University in July, to 
students who have passed an Intermediate Examination, or the first 
examination for Medical degrees, as follows: University Scholarships 
of £50 a year, tenable for one year: Cecil Mary Baines, North London 
Collegiate School for Girls and Royal Holloway College (Granville 
Scholarship), and Robert M. Scott, St. Paul’s School and University 
College, for Classics ; Joseph W. Jones, East London College, for 
French; Alfred J. Sington, St. Paul’s School and University College, 
for German ; Stephen P. Whitaker, University College, and Florence 
E. Pearn, East London College, for English ; George B. Kellagher, 
East London College (Sherbrooke Scholarship), and Lionel L. Benké, 
University College, for Mathematics ; Walter R. Pratt, Pharmaceutical 
Society’s School (Neil Arnott Scholarship), and Frank S. Thurston, 
Imperial College, Royal College of Science, South-Western Polytechnic 
Institute and Battersea Polytechnic (Neil Arnott Scholarship), for 
Chemistry ; William Jones, Imperial College, Royal College of Science, 
for Geology ; Dorothy Bateman, Ilford County High School and East 
Lordon College, for Botany: Mary L. Hett, University College. for 
Zoology ; George E. Lee, King’s College, for Elementary Paychology 
and Logic; William J. Mason, London School of Economics (Gersten - 
berg Scholarship), and Sarah A. Jordan, London School of Economics, 
for Economics and Political Science; Thomas P. P. Walker, King’s 
College (Derby Scholarship), Dorothy H. Buckby, University College, 
Sarah E. Brazier, University College (receives moiety of a scholarship), 
and William Henry Brodie, Maidenhead College and University College, 
Reading (receives moiety of a scholarship), for English History. 
Gilchrist Scholarships for women of £40 a year, tenable for two years: 
Cecil Mary Baines, North London Collegiate School for Girls and 
Royal Holloway College, for Classics (disqualified from receiving the 
emoluments on the ground of holding the Granville Scholarship) ; 
Eunice Le Seclleur, Royal Holloway College, for French; Mary 
Seegur, East London College, for Mathematics. 

London (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine for Women.—Fish- 
mongers’ Exhibition, £60 a year for three years: J. E. Hart, student 
of the school. 

London School of Economics and Political Science.—Gladstone Memorial 
Prize: William Piercy. 


NEWCASTLE: ARMSTRONG CottecE.—College Fellowship. £125 a year 
for two years : Harold Jeffreys, B.Sc. Research Studentships, £62. 10s. 
each for one year : Genevieve Qnin and Harold Smith, B.Sc. 


OXFORD, ASSOCIATION FOR THE EpucaTIon OF WoMEN 1n.—Fellowship 
for 1911-12 given by the Gilchrist Trustees: Phyllis Dixon, of Somer- 
ville College, First Class in the Honour School of English Language and 
Literature. 


OxrorpD, CHERWELL Harr. —Entrance Scholarships: L. H. Thraves, 
M.A. Liverpool; Constance Bloor, B.A. Lond.; Elsie Lee, B.Sc. 
Leeds; Edith Edwards, B.A. Man.; E. M. Young, B.A. Wales; 
H. D. Baker, B.A. (Hons.) Lond.; I. M. Kell, B.A. Lond.; B. E. 
Moy Evans, B.A. Lond. 


Oxrorp Untversity.—Arnold Historical Essay Prize: George L. 
Cheesman, M.A., Fellow of New College; specially commended, G. M. 
Young, M.A., Fellow of All Souls; honourable mention, John R. Brown, 
B.A., Fellow of Pembroke. Aubrey Moore Studentship: Nevill V. 
Gorton, Exhibitioner of Balliol. Liddon Studentships: F. A. Cockin, 
Scholar of University, and E. Graham, Scholar of Oriel. 

Balliol. — Honorary Brackenbury Exhibition in Natural Science: 
F. B. Chavasse; Commoner of the College. Blundell Scholarship : 
F. L. Clarke, Blundell’s School, Tiverton. 


Reape: Untverstry CoLLEGE.—Open Scholarships : Major Scholar- 
ship of £50 a year : Gertrude E. G. Martin (Godolphin and Latymer Girls’ 
School, Hammersmith), for Arts. Major Scholarships of £54 a year: 
J. W. Christelow (Middlesbrough High School), for Science, and Edwin 
G. White (Swindon and North Wilts Secondary School), for Agriculture. 
Minor Scholarship of £20 a year: Annie D. Hunt (Stoneycroft School. 
Southport), for Arts. Scholarships of £30 a year in Fine Arts: Gertrude 
M. Finlow and Amy F. Green. Scholarships in Music: Douglas W. 
Clarke, for composition ; Elsie S. Metcalf, for singing ; Minnie H. A. 
Pitney, for pianoforte and organ; und Evelyn A. Sharp, for com- 
position. 


SHERBORNE Scuooi.—Scholars: B. Z. Simpson (Mr. B. Rendall, Cop- 
thorne, Sussex); C. G. R. Halliday (Rev. W. R. Mills, Highfield, 
Liphook) ; C. F. H. Hamilton (Mr. J. B. Luckham, Cranemoor, High- 
cliff-on-Sea ; C. Scott (Mrs. Scott, Godstowe, High Wycombe, and 
private tuition); B. R. Egerton (Mr. A. H. Richardson, Beaudesert 
Park, Henley-in-Arden). Exhibitioners : M. P. Bennett (Mr. L. C. 
Powys, Sherborne Preparatory School) ; E. B. C. Betts (Mr. C. J. Stoney, 
Monkstown Park, co. Dublin. 


TonsripGe ScHoout. — Exhibitions — Judd: G. Allchin and R. J. 
Hilary, £75 a year each, for Classics ; C. B. Tuson and W. S. Oaten, 
£75 a year each, for Natural Science and Mathematics. Smythe: P. L. 
Bathurst, £30 a year. Rowe Memorial: W.S..Oaten. 
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THE CHURCH TRAINING COLLEGES. 
THE INTOLERABLE STRAIN. 


THE Secretary of the National Society writes :— 


Once again the General Council of Church Training Colleges 
are under the necessity of representing to the President of the 
Board of Education the heavy strain imposed upon all denomin- 
ational training colleges by the continuance of regulations 
which, under the name of the modus vivendi, have been main- 
tained in force since 1908. 

The Church training colleges have no desire, as they have 
repeatedly shown, to close their doors to Nonconformists. It 
is in the highest degree unreasonable to expect that, founded 
with the fullest approval and goodwill of the State by Church 
people for the express purpose of training a body of definitely 
instructed religious teachers for service in the elementary 
schools of the country, and frequently enlarged and improved, 
at heavy cost, for the fulfilment of that purpose, they should 
be expected to be prepared to divert the use of the provision 
thus made and maintained to quite a different and inconsistent 
use. But they have long been ready to show hospitality to Non- 
conformists, so far as it is possible for them to do so compatibly 
with ‘the sacred trusts on which they hold their buildings. 
Once more the General Council of Church Training Colleges 
renews the offer made by the Archbishop of Canterbury on be- 
half of those colleges, so far back as 1907, that, subject to the 
trusts on which the buildings are held, their advantages, educa- 
tional, social, and recreative, be offered to students who are 
not members of the Church of England, so long as they can be 
boarded in annexes or hostels outside the trust property of the 
colleges, and so long as the authorities are not required in the 
exercise of this hospitality to exclude any of those students for 
the training of whom the college was founded. 

The General Council would impress on the Board of Education 
that these colleges provide as a fundamental part of their cur- 
riculum definite preparation for, and instruction in, the giving 
of religious teaching, and that the president himself regards 
this provision as of vital importance, and has publicly deplored 


its absence from the curricula of many municipal and other’ 


undenominational colleges. 

The General Council, therefore, respectfully but strenuously 
represent to the Board of Education that the time has come 
when the denominational colleges, which meet in equipment and 
efficiency all the requirements of the Board of Education, de- 
serve to be relieved of the strain and anxiety from which they 
have suffered during the past four years. A sense of tranquil- 
lity and security is essential to the efficient conduct of educa- 
tional work, and the want of security caused by the present 
regulations is a very serious detriment to the work of the 
colleges. 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION.—MIDSUMMER, 1911. 
Errata IN Pass List, 


Tue following candidates:—C. F. Molenkamp, R. J. Nixon, and 
A. G. West, who obtained Second Class certificates at the Midsummer 
Examination, were entered from Montrose College, Streatham Hill, 
S.W., and not from Marist Brothers’ College, Grove Ferry. 


Since July 3 about two hundred men and women of the working 
classes have been studying in summer classes at Oxford. The classes 
are held in connexion with the Workers’ Educational Association, and 
the students, who are drawn from all parts of the kingdom, include 
weavers, warehousemen, house painters, labourers, navvies, soap 
packers, signalmen, grocers’ assistants, carpenters, and tailors’ cutters, 
&c. They have attended lectures in Balliol College delivered by leading 
authorities at Oxford, and each student was also allocated a private 
tutor, with whom he spent three or four hours a week. Ten working 
men were able to get a taste of Oxford life by actually living in 
Balliol College, each having a suite of rooms and dining in the hall. 
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REVIEWS. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 
Principles of Education. By W. Franklin Jones, Ph.D., Mary- 
land State Normal School. (4s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

Within the past few months we have had two volumes on the 
“Principles of Education”—one by Henderson, the other by 
Bolton. Before them came Riidiger with the same title, and 
before him, again, came our own Raymont. Dr. Jones's new 
book rather follows the lines of Raymont than those of the three 
American writers. To begin with, the sub-title, “ Applied to 
Practice,” gives an indication that there is a closer connexion 
between theory and schoolroom practice, and Dr. Jones never 
loses sight for long of the actual needs of the practical teacher. 
His book lends itself to a short method of reading, since he 
condenses into concisely stated “ principles” as he goes along. 
These are carefully labelled so that the reader may select them 
for consecutive reading and omit all that lies between. The 
interstitial matter, however, will be found so interesting that 
even those who are familiar with the subject will find it to their 
advantage not to skip, while those who are approaching the 
subject as a serious study will find that the author increases 
greatly the value of his “ principles ” by the skill with which he 
leads up to and illustrates each. 

The book falls naturally into a general and a special part, 
joined, or perhaps separated, by a chapter on “* The Teacher an 
Influence.” Starting with the definition, * Education is the 
direction of the experience of an individual with the aim of 
making him willing and able to realize the values of life,” the 
author gives a vigorous treatment of the various subjects of the 
school curriculum as means of handling experience. Interesting 
throughout, Dr. Jones is perhaps most striking in his treatment 
of the ‘three R’s.” He gives no uncertain sound in his de- 
cisions. His plan of enunciating detailed principles, in fact, 
leaves him little choice. He must, in dealing with debatable 
subjects, take one side or the other. Thus, in dealing with the 
vexed question of left-handedness, he finishes with the following : 
—‘ Principle: The teacher should encourage the left-handed 
child to write with his left hand.” So with spelling. He objects 
to the general teaching of the subject, and says that pupils 
should be confined to the words that they really have to use and 
yet are in the habit of misspelling. One of his principles here 
runs: “ Spelling lists are valuable in the degree that they are 
individual and specific, and they are approximately worthless in 
the degree that they are common and general.” Under the 
head of spelling is included a classification of the child’s vocabu- 
laries that the practical teacher will find of value. “ Motivation ” 
is the name under which Dr. Jones deals with the instincts and 
their manipulation. Here it cannot be said that he is very suc- 
cessful in his classification, though the text is full of admirable 
practical applications to sckool life. Itis hardly scientific to give 
a mere “ List of Human Instincts.” This includes thirty-two, 
beginning with Communication and ending with Modesty, and 
including such disparate elements as Exploration, Jealousy, 
Physical Activity, Hunger, and Cleanliness. The reader 
clamours for some unifying principle in all this diversity, and 
is only partially appeased by the skill with which each of the 
thirty-two is dealt with in detail. In the special treatment of 
Communication, there is surely some confusion between quantity 
and quality at the top of page 87, where the “dull child ” asks 
more questions in a given time than does the “very bright 
girl.” Motivation naturally leads to the utilization of the play 
impulse. Work, drudgery, and play are carefully marked off 
from each other, and a very interesting account is given of some 
of the games that are now used in certain American schools as 
an ordinary part of the daily work. Few English teachers know 
the possibilities of the Bean Bag game, the Ring Toss game, the 
Guessing game, and the Touch-the-Table game. 

The “institutionalised child ”—t.e. the child who has been 
brought up elsewhere than in a home—appears to be a problem 
among the Americans. English teachers would not think it 
necessary to enunciate the following principle: “The ‘ institu- 
tionalised child’ is hard to influence, for the reason that it is 
hard for him to believe that any one believes in him.” 

The concluding section on Methods is very stimulating, though 
here, again, our mere conservative English teachers will hardly 
agree with our author in some of his recommendations. Spe- 
cially praiseworthy is the section in which the bases of recall 
are worked out by means of actual experiments in school. On 

(Continued on page 382.) 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


A SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By H. S. HALL, M.A. 
With or without Answers. PART I. 2s. 6d. PART Il. 1s. 6d. PARTSI& II. 3s. 6d. 


A NEW TRIGONOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., and 


J. M. CHILD, B.A., B.Sc. 6s 


GENERAL PHYSICS FOR STUDENTS. A Text-book on the Fundamental 


Properties of Matter. By Epwin EDSER, A.R.C.S. 7s. 6d. 


A CLASS BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. By G. C. Doninoton, M.A. Part I. 1s.6d. Parts II and III. 
2s. 6d. ] 
epee AN: ie SPECI adapted to the new Matriculation Syllabus in Chemistry of the University of London. 


ENGLISH LITERA TURE | FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS.—New Vols. 
ENGLISH PROSE FOR REPETITION. Selected and Arranged by N. L. Frazer, M.A. ls. 
STORIES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. Selected and Arranged by Mrs. P. A. Barnett. With Illustra- 


tions. Is. 


a eam as a S E — ee 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION. By Professor J. Wetton, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 


PRELIMINARY FRENCH LESSONS. By Orro Siepmann and L. F. Vernors, Limp cloth, 1s. 


SIEPMANN’S PRIMARY FRENCH SERIES.—New Vol. 
LA BELLE AU BOIS DORMANT, LE CHAT BOTTE ET LE PETIT POUCET. 


Par CHARLES PERRAULT. Adapted and Edited by ALBERT g LaTHAM, M.A. Limp cloth, 1s. 


SIEPMANN’S ADVANCED FRENCH SERIES.—New Vols. | 
LES DAMES VERTES. Par Grorce Sanv. Adapted and Edited by Evcine Pewiisster. 2s. 6d. 


Word- and Phrase-book to same. 6d. Key. 2s. 6d. net. 


LE PETIT CHOSE.— Histoire d'un Enfant. Par Arruoxse Davuver. Part I.— Le Petit Chose 


en Province. Adapted and Edited by S. TINDALL, M.A. 2s.6d. Word- and Phrase-book to same. ewed, 6d. Key. 2s. 6d. net. 
SIEPMANN’S FRENCH SERIES FOR RAPID READING. 
INTERMEDIATE AND ADVANCED SECTION. 
VOYAGE EN ESPAGNE. Par Tufornite Gavrizr. Limp cloth, 1s. 
CROISILLES. PIERRE ET CAMILLE. Par Atrrep ve Musser. Limp cloth, 1s. 
HISTOIRE DE LA REVOLUTION FRANCAISE JUSQU’À LA FIN DE LA CONSTI- 


TUANTE. Par FRANCOIS MIGNET. Limp cloth, Is. 


VOYAGE EN GRÈCE. Par CHATEAUBRIAND. Limp cloth, 1s. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATIONS, DECEMBER, 1912. 


HNGLISH. SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
Shakespeare—Henry V. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGH- | The Gospel according to 8t. Matthew — The Greek Text. 
TON. With an Appendix. ls. 9d. [ First and Second Class. With Introduction and Notes. By Rev. Canon SLOMAN, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Henry V. Edited by R. H. Bow gs. 1s. net. Acts of the Aposties—Authorised Version. With Notes by T. E. 
[First and Second Claas. PaGE, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Henry V. Eversley Edition. With Notes, 1s. [ First and Second Clase. 
—— Macbeth. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With 
an Appendix, 1s, 9d. (First and Second Class. LATIN AND GREHE. 
—— Macbeth. Edited by C. W. FRENCH. ls. net. [First and Second Class. | Exercises in Unseen Tranelation in Latin. By W. WELCH, 
—— Macbeth. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. M.A., and Rev. C. G. DUFFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
[First and Second Class. | Latin Passages for Tranelation. By M. ALFORD. 2s. 6d.: 
Macbeth. Text only. 6d. [First and Second Class. VERSIONS, 5s, net. l 
Spenser—The Faerie Queene. Book I. With Introduction and | Morace—Odes. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. ©. PAGE, 
Notes. By H. M. PERCIVAL, M.A. 3s. [First Class. ý M.A. puts ar eet E so sea i a 
i aesar-The Gallic ar. it py V. OND, an v 
S Queene. Book I. Edited by Prof. G. A. MAT et Clase A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. 4s. 6d. | First, Second, and Third Class. 
Scott—Th — Gallic War. Books II and III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
ty H. Me r, oe mane a SC ae Bron Note By W. G. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. 1s. 6d. [ First, Second, and Third Class. 
Second and Third Class. and Lower Forms. Gallic War. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By C. 
—— The Lady of the Lake. Edited by E. A. PACKARD. 1s. net. Bryans, M.A. Is. 6d. [First and Second Clase. 
[Second and Third Class, and Lower Forms, | Virgii—Aeneid. Book VII. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 
—— The Lay of the Last Minstrel and The Lady of the Lake. /ALVERT, M.A. ls. 6d. [First and Second Class. 
Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. ls. Cicero—De Amicitia. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. SuUCK- 
[Second and Third Class, and Lower Forms. BURGH, Litt.D. 1s. 6d. [First Clase. 
Arnold — Selected Poems (Comiaining “ Sohrab ” and “ Rustum ”). sake het T With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonn, 
Golden Treasury Series. 2s. 6d. n [Third Year. A., and Rev. A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. 1s. 6d. [First Class. 
Longfellow — The Song of i A With Introduction and | Xenophon—Anabasis. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
otes. By H. B. CoTTERILL, M.A. 1s. 6d. {Lower Forms. Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. 18, 6d. (First and Second Class. 
The Song of Hiawatha. Edited by E. J. FLEMING. 1s, net. P ee for Greek Transiation. By G. H. PEacock, M.A., and 
[Lower Forme. E. W. W. BELL, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
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page 203, however, it would almost appear as if our author 
identified thinking and association. The law of varying con- 
comitants is a very useful application of the two forces of 
fusion and arrest, and should prove useful in explaining the 
acquiring of concepts. The “born liar” gives Dr. Jones a 
chance to be entertaining for a little; but he is soon sobered by 
the steadying problem of the relation between the deductive and 
the inductive —a subject of perennial worry to the student of 
education. The exposition is here very clear, and the practical 
illustrations cannot fail to help the student. 

The place of the book may be suggested in one of the latest 
principles it contains: “ Educational theory is the what, the why, 
and the how of teaching; and it is always in advance of practice.” 
But, while Dr. Jones may be in advance of current practice, he 
has at least the gift of making his theory very explicit. Many 
teachers who will object to the heavier books, like Prof. Hender- 
son’s, as being too theoretical, will welcome this book because it 
splits up its generalities and makes direct application of each of 
the smaller units. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


(1) Schools and Training Colleges in Germany. By Jessie 5. 
Gill, M.A. Dubl. (3s. 6d. G. Gill.) (2) The Training of 
Elementary-School Teachers in Germany. By I. L. Kan- 
del, M.A. Man., Ph.D. Col., Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, No. 31. (3) The 
Training of Teachers in England and Wales. By Peter 
Sandiford, M.S. Man., Ph.D., Col., Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 32. 

(1) The first book on this list consists of the report made by 
the late Miss Jessie S. Gill, who held the first Frances Mary 
Buss Memorial Scholarship in 1898. The report specially deals 
with German schools and colleges for girls and women. The 
first part gives an interesting account of the training of women 
teachers in Germany. Miss Gill shows how the Lehrerin- 
seminar is almost always attached to a Hdheremddchenschule, 
and describes the theoretical and practical work of professional 
training. The over-supply of teachers is shown and attention 
is drawn to the fact that it is thus easy for English schools and 
parents to obtain well trained German women to teach in 
English schools and families. The rest of the book is given to 
the discussion of the teaching of mathematics in the Girls’ 
higher schools. Miss Gill’s conclusion is that, “in spite of the 
many excellent features of curriculum and teaching, the ab- 
sence of mathematical training [in German girls’ schools] is a 
very serious loss.” 

(2) Dr. Kandel’s book is founded on a more recent visit to 
German normal schools. It attempts to deal with the training 
of the German elementarv-school teacher with the same 
thoroughness as Dr. Farrington has treated of the French ele- 
mentary teacher’s training. There are chapters on the Histori- 
cal Development of the German System of Training, Adminis- 
trative Authorities, Preparatory Training of Teachers, the Nor- 
mal Schools, the Curriculum in Academic and in Professional 
Subjects, Training in School Practice, the Teacher at Work, 
the Training of Teachers in Science, and the Training of Women 
Teachers. The general outcome of Dr. Kandel’s study is that, 
“while eminently successful in attaining their object, the Ger- 
man normal schools illustrate the dangers of applying bureau- 
cratic methods in education. Superior authority and dictatorial 
methods are not calculated to develop initiative and personality 
—qualities which, above all, are desirable in a teacher.” There 
is a useful bibliography divided into History of the Training 
of Teachers in Germany, Administration, and Curriculum. 

(3) It would indeed be unpleasant to have to record the 
studies of English-speaking teachers on methods in training 
colleges in France and in Germany, if we were not able to show 
that similar attention has been directed to the English system. 
But Dr. Sandiford has produced an excellent work on “ The 
Training of Teachers in England and Wales,” which is distinctly 
a relief from the reproach that we are not ready to study our 
own institutions. Dr. Sandiford’s chapters are (1) The Ad- 
ministration of Education in England and Wales, (2) History 
of the Training of Teachers, (3) Preliminary Education of 
Teachers, (4) Training Colleges for Elementary School Teachers, 
(5) Training of Teachers other than Elementary, (6) The 
Teacher in Service, (7) The Teacher as a Civil Servant. 


Dr. Sandiford points out that one of the chief characteristics 
of the training of teachers in England is the great degree of 
real freedom enjoyed by students and teaching staff. The 
new methods of the preparatory equipment of the training- 
students are a great advance. On the other hand, easy access 
to schools without training is a serious defect. He says that 
“the State support of all forms of education is an excellent 
feature,” but he seems to forget that there is no State support 
for private schools in any form. He points out that the aca- 
demic training of the prospective teacher is decidedly superior 
to his professional training. There is not enough practice of 
school teaching. Nor is there sufficient attention, in the train- 
ing of the elementary teacher, to psychology and the history of 
education. In Dr. Sandiford’s opinion, however, there is Teal 
need of further facilities for extended studies in education after 
a training-college course has been finished. Dr. Sanditord has 
written a very thoroughgoing book. He has mastered his de- 
tails and put them forward very ably. Here, again, there is 
an excellent bibliography. 


DIOPHANTUS OF ALEXANDRIA. 


Diophantus of Alexandria. By Sir Thomas L. Heath, K.C.B. 
(12s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

It is now more than five and twenty years since the first 
edition of the above work was issued, and that has long been 
exhausted. By students of the history of Algebra, and even more 
perhaps by those who devote themselves especially to the pursuit 
of the subject of the Theory of Numbers, the new issue will be 
warmly welcomed, and it will bring once more within compara- 
tively easy access an English version of a very important chapter 
in the ancient history and the theory of the subject discussed. 
The theme is treated in a vigorous and attractive manner. It 
may be anticipated that many intending readers of the present 
volume are not acquainted with the former edition, and it seems 
therefore not superfluous to draw attention to the contents of the 
new issue. The work consists of (1) an Introduction, with a 
wealth of information, historical and mathematical; (2) an English 
translation of the surviving portions of the “ Arithmetica ” 
of Diophantus and of the treatise on “ Polygonal Numbers,” 
also attributed to him; and (3) a Supplement, devoted to some 
of the contributions of Fermat and Euler to the Theory of 
Numbers. It will be evident to those to whom the first edition 
is familiar that the second is far more than a reprint of its 
predecessor. Besides taking note of and utilizing the valuable 
work that has been done on the subject since 1885—the date of 
the appearance of the original edition—the author has now in- 
cluded, partly in the form of notes to the text, partly in the 
Supplement, many of the notes and famous theorems and pro- 
blems in which Fermat commented on and extended the work 
of Diophantus, and which have gone to enrich the store of the 
discoveries made by mathematicians in the Theory of Numbers. 
How important is the part played in that branch of mathematics 
by the work of Diophantus and Fermat is a point on which we 
have no occasion to dwell. The additions to the original 
volume in this connexion will greatly enhance its value. In 
a similar light will be regarded the inclusion of some of Euler’s 
solutions of abstruse Diophantine problems. 

In the present edition a great part of the “ Introduction,” 
which now constitutes about a third of the entire volume, has 
been rewritten. This became necessary in consequence of the 
progress made in the history of mathematics during the past 
quarter of a century. Within that period light has been thrown 
on details of the personal history of Diophantus, and points that 
were doubtful—for example, the method of spelling his name 
and the date at which he wrote—may now be regarded as settled. 
Discussions on details such as these have been abridged with 
gain instead of loss to the student of history, and with distinct 
advantage to the general reader, in whom speculations of the 
kind are not likely to arouse a keen interest. On the other 
hand, the account of the MSS. of, and writers on, Diophantus, 
the chapter comparing the ancient and modern methods of 
algebraic notation, the description of the methods of Diophantus, 
the speculations as to the probable contents of those Books of 
the “ Arithmetica,” of which we can find no trace, the discussion 
of “the Porisms,” and the investigation of the true place occupied 
by Diophantus amongst the early mathematicians—subjects all 
fraught with absorbing interest—have suffered no curtailment 
in the “ Introduction” to the new edition, but have either been 
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reprinted or amplified by the author. Important advances have 
been made since 1885 with regard to the original Greek text 
of the extant works of Diophantus—(1) the six surviving Books 
of the “ Arithmetica ” ; (3) the fragment of a probable work 
on Porisms; and (3) the existing portions of his treatise on 
Polygonal Numbers. Tannery’s notable edition of the Greek text 
of Diophantus and of the commentaries on it by the scholiasts, 
together with his Latin version of the same, did not appear until 
1893-5. His work has cleared up many of the passages hitherto 
obscure in the Greek MSS., and the present volume has been 
able to benefit by what its author considers must form the basis 
of any future edition of Diophantus. 

The second section of the present publication gives the author's 
English rendering of the six known Books of the “ Arithmetica ” 
and of what remains to us of the work on “ Polygonal Numbers.” 
This portion ot the new volume possesses as a matter of course 
surpassing interest for the reader, and one is glad to feel that 
its republication brings a knowledge of it within the reach of 
a far larger number of students than before. The third section 
of the work, namely, the “ Supplement,” has already been alluded 
to, its special value and the readers to whom, above all others, 
its contents will be a valuable acquisition having also been 
mentioned. 


GHNBRAL NOTIOCBS. 


CLASSICS. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by John Burnet. 
(5s. Clarendon Press.) 

Prof. Burnet naturally adopts the text he prepared for the ‘ Scrip- 
torum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis,’’ with a few corrections and 
modifications—the only text based on the three archetypal MSS. In his 
introduction and commentary his main purpose is to elucidate the argu- 
ment and to show the importance of the ‘‘ Phaedo” as an historical 
document, the grammatical treatment being kept subordinate to these 
objects. He reserves certain textual problems for early discussion ‘‘in a 
more scientific way than is possible in an edition like the present ’’—an 
anticipation of keen interest to classical students. The introduction is 
a fresh and penetrating inquiry for the real Socrates, whether in Xeno- 
phon or in Plato, and Prof. Burnet finds the Platonic Socrates to be 
“ the historical Socrates.” The notes are very full and stimulating. 
There is an ample index to the notes—proper names, Greek words, and 
grammatical points ranged separately. The volume is marked throughout 
by able scholarship and vigorous thought. It is easily the best edition 
for schools. 


The Essentials of Latin Syntax. An outline of the ordinary Prose Con- 
structions, together with Exercises in Composition based on Caesar 
and Livy. By Charles Christopher Mierow, Ph.D., Instructor in 
Classics in Princeton University. (48. Ginn.) 

Dr. Mierow takes up the prose constructions systematically and gives 
one English example with its Latin equivalent, with references to three 
grammars. This outline is intended primarily for students that have 
already been drilled in accidence and syntax, ‘‘and need, above all 
things, a rapid survey of the entire subject in order to fix the various 
constructions each in its own proper place.’ Then he gives two series 
of exercises, one derived from Caesar and the other from Livy, ‘ basing 
each separate exercise upon some particular continuous portion of the 
text as well as upon some definite set of grammatical principles already 
explained in the first part of the book.” The idea seems a very good 
one, and it is capably worked out. 


In our notice of Dr. Mahaffy’s The Silver Age of the Greek World 
(Cambridge University Press) last month the price of the work, by an un- 
fortunate confusion, was stated to be 10s. 6d. The book, indeed, is well 
worth the money, but the correct price is 6s. net. 


Plato's Phaedo. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Practical Mathematics. By W. E. Harrison, A.R.C.S., F.C.S. (Without 
Answers, ls. 3d. ; with Answers, ls. 6d. Mils & Boon.) 

A little book suitable for preliminary students specially. Essentially 
of the modern type and designed to impart theory through the medium 
of practice. Much practical information is conveyed in a practical 
manner. Seeing that the work is the outcome of the experience gained 
by a prolonged period of teaching, there is every reason to anticipate 
that the course suggested by the writer will prove both useful and 
satisfactory. Numerous diagrams, generally in outline but sometimes 
shaded, illustrate the text. All are clear, though all are not of equal 
merit in the execution and reproduction. The answers to the exercises 
appear to be thoroughly reliable. 

Optical Geometry of Motion. By Alfred A. Robb, M.A., Ph.D. 

(Cambridge: Heffer. London: Simpkin, Marshall.) 
This short tract, which undertakes a new and original investigation 


of some of the principles of the theory of ‘‘ Relativity,” will necessarily 
appeal to the few only. Those to whom it will be of real interest may 
be divided into two classes—the mathematicians who are discussing the 
question of the foundations of geometry and the students of philosophy. 
The author of the thoughtful little treatise points out that, for the most 
part, mathematicians seeking to establish the foundations of geometry 
have investigated the subject in its logical aspect only. He himself has 
selected an entirely ditferent course, and, following in the footsteps of 
Helmholtz, considers the matter from a physical standpoint. He aims 
at showing that a large proportion of the axioms of geometry arise 
naturally as the expression of facts connected with the science of optics, 
and the early pages of his tract lay down, in a very interesting manner, 
various axioms of Euclidean geometry regarded from the point of view 
of optical theory. Speaking of geometry, the writer says, at the open- 
ing of the pamphlet: ‘‘It is proposed in the following pages to refer 
briefly, in the first place, to certain optical phenomena which occur in 
free space, upon which we might suppose some of the chief axioms to 
have their foundations, and then to employ these to establish on a new 
basis some of the groundwork of the theory of ‘ Relativity.’’’ In view 
of the brevity and essentially tentative character of the little treatise, 
we prefer to leave the reader to its actual pages and to the formation of 
his own opinion as to the claims of the author’s very interesting ideas 
to favourable consideration as a basis of the theory in question. 


SCIENCE. 


A Text-book of Physics. By H. E. Hurst, M.A., B.Sc., Hertford Col- 
lege, Oxford, Assistant in the Helwan Observatory, late Demon- 
strator in Physics, University Museum, Oxford, and R. T. Lattey, 
M.A., Trinity College, Oxford, Demonstrator in Physics, University 
Museum, Oxford. (88. 6d. net. Constable.) 

The authors have built upon the foundations of Mr. E. S. Craig, by 
whom the book ‘‘ was planned and in fact largely written, when pressure- 
of other work compelled him to abandon it,” and who has also given 
‘*much advice and criticism in the preparation ” of it. The usual sub- 
jects—Mechanics (so far as is absolutely necessary to a correct under- 
standing of the simpler remaining branches of physica), Heat, Sound, 
Light, Magnetism, and Electricity (statical and current)—are treated 
in considerable amplitude aud with marked ability. The mathematics. 
employed are the simplest consistent with an accurate representation of 
the problems involved. Numerous examples, taken from Cambridge, 
Oxford, and London examination papers, are appended to each chapter, 
and some test papers are added at the end of the volume. In appendixes. 
are given (1) a brief account of the kinetic theory of gases, (2) notes on 
trigonometry, and (3) a table of trigonometrical ratios. There are over 
a hundred figures. A very able and useful treatise. 


The Senior Botany. By F. Cavers, D.Sc., F.L.S., Professor of Biology 
ut Hartley University College, Southampton. (48. 6d. Clive— 
University Tutorial Series.) 

In this volume Prof. Cavers deals only with the higher plants that 
produce flowers and seed ; and in his treatment he keeps specially in view 
students preparing for the Senior Local Examinations of Oxford and 
Cambridge. He has drawn materials freely from other books of his 
own, adapting them carefully to his present purpose, and supplementing 
them. The exposition is full and lucid. The chapter on the Ecology of 
Plants has been largely expanded, and a most interesting account of 
“ The Life History of a Fern ’’ is given in appendix. There is abundance: 
of experiments, with useful practical hints and directions; and each 
chapter is followed by a long series of suggestive questions upon the 
matter of it. There are some two hundred figures. The volume is evi- 
dently the work of an accomplished teacher, and will be found extremely 
helpful to students. 


Einführung in die Biologie: ein Hilfsbuch fiir höhere Lehranstalten und 
fiir den Selbstunterricht. Von Dr. Walther Schoenichen. (Geb. 
M. 2.60. Leipzig : Quelle & Meyer.) 

A couple of hundred pages, very few without at least one illustration, 
and many with three or four, afford but limited space for a sketch of the 
life aud growth of the vegetable and animal creations. Still, Dr. 
Schoenichen, by a clear conception of his purpose and remarkable skill in 
selection, has traced the development from the cell to the homo sapiens 
with distinct succeas. It is a most instructive and suggestive exposition, 
whether for school or for private study. Besides the most liberal supply 
of excellent illustrutions, there are six coloured plates. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Handbook to the Works of Dante. By F. J. Snell, M.A. (68. Bell.) 

The volume is designed as ‘an introduction to Dante’s works in 
general, and the ‘Commedia’ in particular.” It is divided into two 
books, treating of (1) Dante’s outer life and Latin writings (biographical, 
artistic, and political), and (2) Dante’s inner life and Italian writings 
(moral and philosophical, and spiritual), followed by an evilogue resum- 
ing the characteristics of the poet, personal and mental. The chrono- 
logical sequence is ruled out from lack of chronological certainty ; and 
Mr. Snell proceeds ‘‘in the order most advantageous to the understand- 
ing of Dante’s artistic and philosophical development.” The discussion 
is systematic and adequately full; and the more crucial points are 
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handled with abundant knowledge and good judgment. It is to be HISTORY 
commended heartily to students of Dante, and especially to beginners. i 


Heath’s ‘‘ Modern Language” Series. — (1) Episodes from Alexandre | European History Chronologically Arranged (476-1910). By Arthur 


Dumas’s Les Trois Mousquetaires. Edited by I. H. B. Spiers. Hassall, M.A., Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
(ls. 6d.) (2) Racine’s Phèdre. Edited by Irving Babbitt, Assistant (8s 6d. net. Macmillan.) 
Professor of French, Harvard University. (ls. 6d.) Mr. Hassall is an historian with a method, and this volume is a 


Both volumes are useful additions to an appreciated series. (1) selects | powerful piece of evidence of the fact. In parallel columns are planned 
representative and entertaining episodes from Dumas’s charming story, | out the salient facts of the history of England, France, Germany, 
with brief but pointed notes, a full vocabulary, and a map. Young | and Eastern and Southern Europe, so that each page presents a 
readers will incontinently demand the unabridged work. (2) has a | brief but clear conspectus of European history at any particular epoch. 
considerable introduction, biographical and literary, and notes, explan- | In the English columns he has specially emphasized those facts “ which 
atory and illustrative, at the foot of the page. The editor has ‘‘had in | bear directly upon England’s relations with Foreign Powers.’’ Accord- 
view the needs of students sufficiently advanced to be primarily interested | ingly, the student may readily establish the true importance of events 
in the work as literature.” The comparison of the ‘‘ Hippolytus” of | when viewed in more distant perspective. For, after all, much of English 
Euripides and the “ Phaedra ” of Seneea with the ‘‘ Phèdre” indicates | history lies, not at the centre, but at the circumference of that of 
sufficiently the nature of Racine’s imitation. ‘‘The average English- | Europe, and frequently only the spring-tides of Continental affairs 
man or American,” says Prof. Babbitt, ‘‘ is apt to eee proof of his native | have dashed against our shores. Nisa useful genealogies and 
superiority in a failure to appreciate Racine; in nine cases out of ten it | notes find place in the appendixes, while the summaries, though com- 
is proof rather of a limitation that he should strive to overcome.” This | paratively few, deal with ‘‘those subjects on which the greatest mis- 
is worth thinking about. The frontispiece is a portrait of Racine. apprehension exists.” The selection of the material must have been a 
Ginn’s ‘‘ International Modern Language” Series.—Goethes Götz von | difficult task on account of the wealth of information available, but the 

Berlichingen mit der eisernen Hand, Edited by J. A. C. Hildner, | well balanced judgment and ripe scholarship of the author have 
Ph.D., Junior Professor of German in the University of Michigun. | triumphed. The binding is handsome, the print clear and of good size, 
(43.) the paper not too thin. In this (third) edition Mr. Hassall has made 

According to the scheme of the excellent series, the treatment is toler- | some emendations and brought the information up to date. No student 
ably exhaustive. Prof. Hildner assumes that students of his edition | or teacher of history can afford to be without it, for it supplies at a 
“ have studied German for two years in a college or University and have | glance information which frequently occasions a laborious search in 
a historical interest in German literature and in the life oar works of | many volumes. 

Goethe,” though ‘‘ advanced classes of high schools having a four years’ 

course °’ may rise to it. The introduction runs close to a Hundred bees Landmarks of the H tstory of Europe. By E. M. Richardson, B.A., Assistant 

dealing with Goethe’s preparation for Götz, the composition and revision Mistress at St. Saviour’s Grammar School, London. (2s. Bell.) 

of Götz, the Lebensbeschreibung (its importance and limitation) and other This book has been written to meet the Board of Education’s recent 
suggestion that secondary scholars ‘“‘ should be given some knowledge of 


literary influences, the controlling ideas and aims, a classification of the shou J 
drama, the language of it, the reception and influence of it, and its the great events and famous names in history other than that of their 


history on the stage. A selected bibliography is appended. The notes | OWn country.” It is not a mere series of isolated and disconnected 
are very full, and mostly useful, kareh fone ol ica would seem to be | Stories, but an outline history of Europe from the earliest times to the 
scarcely necessary in view of the assumed qualifications of readers. present. Tracing the development of Europe from 500 B.c. down through 
One appendix contains Goethe’s paper “ Zu Shakespeare's Namenstag ”’ the Middle Ages and the Reformation to the unification of Italy and the 
(1771): another, a number of illustrative passages from other writings | ™S¢ of Prussia, the author has been at considerable pains to select and 


of G », > are seven illustrations (includi ortrait of Götz) | concentrate events, and so to produce a ‘‘ whole.” The interesting 
und ners ue Gai : ae abot Fae 5). aS se elaborate ee matter and admirable illustrations cannot fail to enlist the interest of the 
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pupil. Most of the paragraphs, especially those on the French Revolu- 
tion, are models of lucidity and point, as well as of succinctness The 

i Years’ War, however, is less satisfactory. While Frederick, 
Elector Palatine, receives due attention, his rival, Ferdinand of Styria, 
the rejected of the Bohemians, is not mentioned. Again, ‘‘ the 
Emperor ” in one part of a paragraph was Matthias, in another part 
Ferdinand, but the text gives no indication of thedifference. England’s 
interest in Frederick is also ignored. Such faults are the result of over- 
compression—an inevitable evil in a small book. At the same time, the 
work is one of the best of the kind available. 


EDUCATION. 


Educational Psychology. By Edward L. Thorndike, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology in Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Second edition, revised und enlarged. (1 dol. 50c. Published by 
Teachers College, Columbia University.) 

The first edition was published in 1903. The present edition omits the 
chapter on “The Influence of Special Training upon More General 
Abilities,’ which had been inserted originally ‘‘ because of the great 
practical importance of the facts concerned ’’ rather than because of its 
immediate appositeness, and is now withdrawn because the facts are 
pretty widely known. Otherwise the scheme of the book remains, its 
primary purpose being to provide advanced students with material for 
the application of the methods of exact science to a number of educational 
problems. ‘‘ The problems chosen are those of the mental natures of 
individual men and the causes of their difference” ; the problems con- 
cerned with the nature of man as a species—the general problems of in- 
stinct, habit, learning, practice, memory, fatigue, and the like being 
reserved for a separate volume ‘‘ some time.’’ After a preliminary 
chapter on the measurement of individual differences, Prof. Thorndike 
treats of the influence of (1) sex, (2) remote ancestry or race, (3) imme- 
diate ancestry or family, (4) maturity, (5) environment, the nature and 
amount of individual differences in single traita, the relations between 
the amounts of different traits in the same individual, the nature and 
amount of individual differences in combinations of traits (types of in- 
tellect and character), and extreme individual differences (exceptional 
children). The observations of a great many investigators are co- 
ordinated and discussed with constant care and independent judgment, 
and the bearings on educational practice are pointedly estimated. The 
inquiry is, of course, extremely complicated and difficult. You have to 
make sure of the precision and the content of your measurement or ob- 
servation ; you have to get an adequate number of trustworthy observa- 
tions ; and then you have to interpret the results. One can readily see 
how important it is to require verifications and to suspend conclusions 
when the experimental result varies markedly (as it does not so very often 
do) from the ordinary impression. ‘‘Sex is the cause of only a small 
fraction of the differences between individuals: the differences of men 
from men and of women from women are nearly as great as the dif- 
ferences between men and women.’ ‘‘The differences in original 
nature within the same race are, except in extreme cases, many times as 
great as the differences between races as wholes.’ Prof. Thorndike 
peanon shrewd criticisms on Prof. Pearson’s measurements, and he might 

ave dealt more vigorously with some of Galton’s family analyses ; from 

Mendel he only takes encouragement to go ahead and to be more and 
more exact. Nor can he give any decided opinion on the relative im- 
portance of original nature and environment. But he says this: ‘‘ The 
one thing that educational theorists of to-day seem to place as the fore- 
most duty of the schools—the development of powers and capacities—is 
the one thing that the schools or any other educational forces can do 
least : the one thing they can do best is to establish those particular con- 
nexions with ideas which we call knowledge, and those particular con- 
nexione with acts which we call habits.” Anyhow, the book is a most 
careful and laborious contribution to a very important inquiry, and the 
author shows a wise conservatism of judgment in the beginnings of the 
accumulation of the facts necessary as solid basis. 


Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors (28., J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon 
Street, E.C.) appears in its fourteenth annual edition. The information 
about schools for boys and girls, and about various lines of practical life 
into which they are likely to go, is adequately full, and it is sedulously 
kept up to date. The lists of scholarships and exhibitions are very con- 
venient and useful. The numerous and excelleut illustrations continue 
to form a very attractive feature of the book, which now runs close upon 
twelve hundred pages. A very detailed and clear map of England (and 
connexions with Scotland, Ireland, and France) is prefixed. The editors 
evidently try their best to meet the requirements of parents and guar- 
dians, and they deserve to be successful. 


Paton’s Guide to Continental Schools, a companion volume to the pre- 
ceding, is ia its sixth edition. Selected lists of schools, both for boys and 
for giris, are given, and detailed accounts (with illustrations) of a con- 
siderable number are set forth as in the home volume. ‘‘ Every effort 
has been made to ensure the admission of only really good schools. 
Since the early part of 1909 the publishers have had the services of an 
experienced Anglo-French professor, who has travelled and personally 
inspected and reported on schvols all over the Continent.” The very 
special importance of this is obvious. A very full map of Western 
Europe is prefixed, 


RELIGION AND MORALS. 


The Meaning and Value of Life. By Rudolf Eucken, Professor of Philo- 
sophy in the oo of Jena. Translated by Lucy Judge 
Gibson, Classical and Oriental Tripos, Cambridge, and W. R. 
Boyce Gibson, M.A. Oxon., Examiner in Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of London. (38. 6d. net. Black.) 

Prof. Eucken’s works have been translated into many modern lan- 
uages, and they secured him the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1908. 
His philosophy has been variously denominated, but ‘‘its central theme 
is ‘the Struggle for Spiritual Existence,’ and its central persuasion is 
this—that nothing short of an Independent Spiritual Life in intimate 
communion with our own can give to the struggle a meaning and 
value.” Has human life any meaning and value? Prof. Eucken, in 
the first place, criticizes such solutions of the problem as our own age 
has to offer. The immediate result is ‘‘ the recognition that humanity 
to-day is undergoing a profound disillusionment.” ‘‘ Despite all that 
Naturalism and Intellectualism have accomp!ished—the energies they have 
unlocked and the results they have achieved—neither could include the 
whole life and give it a meaning.” Still, let us not despise our own | 
age because it is so incomplete and full of contradictions, for we may 
be certain that ‘‘ out of what seems mere limitation and denial a posi- 
tive solution will at length emerge.” ‘‘The point at issue—the crucial 
point of the whole argument—is whether man can inwardly transcend 
the world, and in so doing alter fundamentally hia relationship to reality. 

This is the great crux which our present civilization has to face.” 

Accordingly, Prof. Eucken proceeds to the second part of his work—an 

attempt at reconstruction, ‘‘The recognition of an Independent 

Spiritual Life in man opens up a new mode of treatment.” So the 

author vindicates the claims of the Spiritual Life, shows its intrinsic 

capacity to triumph over every obstacle that meets it in its own 
domain, and considers how it stands related to the problem of human 
experience. ‘‘We must strive after such broadening and spiritual 
renewal of the churches of to-day as shall leave them one and all 
rooted in the Spiritual Life. If we wish to recapture life’s true mean- 
ing, we must work for the renewal of Christendom.” Yes: but, while 
the treatment is interesting and in its way philosophical, we cannot 
but feel the lack of direct and plain practical pronouncement. Prof. 

Eucken should take off the kid gloves, at all hazard of popularity with 

readers that prefer the soft elusiveness of general philosophical dis- 

quisition to the hard realities of definite and sustained actiou. At the 
same time, the book is well worthy of study as a distinctive sign of the 
times. The translation is excellent. 


HOLIDAYS. 


The Log of the “$ Blue Dragon II” in Orkney and Shetland, 1909-1910. 
Written by various hands, and now set forth by C. C. Lynam, M.A., 
Owner and Skipper. Edited by the Steward. (5s. net. Sidgwick 
& Jackson, 3 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.) 

Those that remember ‘‘The Log of the Blue Dragon, 1892-1904 ’’ 
—and those that don’t—will be delighted to join the Skipper in his 
roomier vessel for glorious cruises in the North. There is the Summer 
cruise of 1909 to Stornoway, Cape Wrath, across the Pentland Firth. 
and in and out about Orkney ; the Easter cruise of 1910 at Orkney ; and 
the Summer cruise of 1910 about Orkney and away to Shetland. The 
incidents are all in the day's work, spiced with unfailing geniality, and 
piquant as the spray on the cloistered lip. The school is left behind, 
and master and boy give themselves up to the frank enjoyment of the 
best of holidays. It is a most charming record. It inspires regret that 
schoolmasters—and schoolmistresses—and school boys and girls—cannot, 
one and all, be packed off in Blue Dragons for such holiday recupera- 
tion. The most of the charming lyrics appear to be due to the clerkly 
and spirited Steward. The volume is handsomely got up, with four 
illustrations in colour (by W. T. Loveday, one of the voyayers), count- 
less illustrations from photographer and sketches (by old pupils of the 
Skipper and fellow-voyagers), and four maps showing the routes. 


Camping for Boys. By J. H. Whitehouse, M.P., Honorary Secretary to 
the National League of Workers with Boys and Warden of the 
Secondary Schoolboys Camp. (ls. net. King.) 

This brochure ‘‘ seeks primarily to tell the story of the camp founded 

a few years ago to organize the holidays of schoolboys attending the 

grammar schools and secondary schools of the country, with a view to 

providing not only a healthy holiday, but of making it an influence in 
the boy’s life of a character not likely to pass from him.” The idea is 
much better than the grammar, and Mr. Whitehouse describes in detail 
how it has been carried out in practice, the educational work of the 
camp, camp excursions, camp games, camp craft and tent craft, &c., with 
many illustrations. The boys’ faces show that the scheme is an immense 
SUCCESS. 


On the East Coast, by Percy Lindley, is a handy pamphlet issued by 
the Great Eastern Railway Company for the attraction and guidance of 
visitors to the numerous places, and especially the seaside resorts, served 
by their line. It is liberally supplied with sectional maps and with 
illustrations, many of the latter in colour. 


The Portpatrick and Wigtonshire Joint Railways (Stranraer) issue an 
excellent ‘- Official Guide ” to Tours in Galloway, with ample descriptive 
and historical matter and plentiful illustrations. 
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DENTS RECENT EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


ENGLISH HISTORY, 


A History of England. By James Ouipgayt, M.A. Large crown Svo, pp. xvi+456. Price 3s. 6d. Also in 
Two Parts. Part I, to 1603. Part II, 1603 to Present Time Price 2s. each Part. 
A new and important Text-Book, designed to meet the suggestions of the Board of Education in the Teaching of History in 
Secondary Schools. 
Maps, Battle Plans, and Illustrations to the Text have been liberally provided, while the Gallery of Portraits will prove a unique 
and valuable feature. 


“The style of the author is simple, straightforward, and concise, and the hook should prove most useful and interesting.” — Education, 
“An interesting book, the value of which is enhanced by its excellent illustrations.” —Schoot World. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Dent’s French Primer. By W. E. Lirwettyy, B.A., B.Sc., Modern Language Master, Roan School for Boys, 
Greenwich, S.E. Price 6d. each Part. 
Part I.—Phonetic Text. Part II.—Transition and Conventional Spelling. 
This Primer is designed as a very easy introduction to the ‘ First French Book’’ by S. ALGE and WALTER Rippmann, M.A. 
It is carefully graduated. and the numerous illustrations render the meaning of the words quite obvious. Simple rhymes and airs add 
variety. 
The text is the same in both Parts, the second of which provides an admirable transition from the phonetic to the ordinary spelling. 


Pour la Patrie, et Autres Contes d'Enfants. By Jerra S. Worrr. Extra feap. 8vo, pp. viili+136. Price ls. 4d. 


* Foran ‘author’ for young students we do not know anything so delightful, and so entirely free from weariness.’’—Schoolmaster. 
L'Homme Vert, et Autres Contes de Fées. By Jerra S. Woirr. Extra fcap. 8vo, pp. viilit+148. Price ls. 4d. 
Tableaux Mouvants. By Miss Livan C. Pins. Extra fcap. 8vo, pp. viii +148. Price 1s. 4d. 


Important sections of the French vocabulary are here given in the form of bright and animated scenes. The book affords valuable aid in 
extending the vocabulary and adding life and interest to the French lesson. 


New Short French Readers. Six New Volumes Now Ready. 


SECOND YEAR READERS. Limp cloth, 4d. each Volume. THIRD YEAR READERS. Limp cloth, 4d. each Volume. 
La Mule du Pape, and other Stories. Edited by T. H. L’Affaire des Contrebandiers. Edited by H. M. O’Gnapy, 
BurRBIDGE, M.A., Durham School. Goldsmiths’ College, University of London. 
Les Quatorze Saints. Edited by Rev. W.O. BricsTockE, Le Trésor du Vieux Seigneur. Edited by Miss VIOLET 
M.A., Berkhamsted School. STORK, Queen's College School. 


FOURTH YEAR READERS. Limp cloth, 6d. cach Volume. 
Le Bienvenu. Edited by Rev. W. O. BrigsrockE, M.A., Berkhamsted School. 


English Sounds. A Book for English Boys and Girls. By Warten Rirrmayy, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. iv+60. 
Price 1s. 
The essential facts about the sounds of English speech are here stated in language simple enough for a child of ten, but the book will also 
be read with interest and profit by older pupils. 


A Set of Sound Charts, showing Tongue and Lip Positions, &c. Designed and arranged by D. Jones, M.A., 
and F. RauscH. Complete in a set of 9 Charts. 
A detailed and illustrated Prospectus will be sent, post free, upon application to the Publishers. 


English Selections for French Prose Composition. Arranged by B. B. Dickinson, M.A., 
Assistant Master, Rugby School. Extra fcap. 8vo, pp. viii +106. Price 1s. 
These passages have been selected from among others collected and used in the sets in the Army Class and Modern Upper School at Rugby. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Geography Notes. By J.C. Cute, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton. Tue Notes, price 8d. each; Part Abstract 


of same, 2d. 


BRITISH EMPIRE. NON-BRITISH WORLD. 
Part I.—British Isles. Part IV.—A merica. 
Part II.—India and Australia. Part V.—Europe. 
Part III.—Canada and South Africa. Part VI.— Asia and Africa. 


These Geography Notes are intended to serve as a guide to the teaching of Geography on modern lines. It is suggested that while the 
| master uses the Notes each pupil should have, open, a good physical Atlas as well as the Abstract, which gives the chief names and principles 
| applicable to each district. 


| PHYSICS AND SCIENCE. 
A Laboratory Note-Book of Physics. By the Rev. S. A. McDowatt, B.A., Assistant Master at 


Winchester College. In two Crown 4to Volumes. Price 2s. 6d. net each. 


DENT’S SCIENTIFIC PRIMERS. NEW VOLUME. 
Physiology. By Prof. W. D. Hatuisverox, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., Hon. LL.D. (Toronto), Professor of Physiology, 
King’s College, London. 1s. net. [In the press. 


PRECIS WRITING. 
Exercises in Précis Writing. By J.H. Vince, M.A., Assistant Master at Bradfield College. Crown &vo, ls. 4d. 


The publishers are very modest in stating that the book will prove useful; we would rather say it will be found indispensable.”—A.M.A. Journal. 


The Publishers will gladly send further particulars of the above books, and applications for copies, with a view to introduction. 
will be carefully considered. 


LONDON: J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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FIRST GLANCES. 


CLASSICS. 


Apuleius, Stories from. Rewritten and adapted for the use of Middle 
Forms. By L. R. Strangeways, M.A., late Scholar of New College, 
Oxford, Chief Classical Master, Nottingham High School, and R. S. 
Wood, B.A., late Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge, Second 
Classical Master, Nottingham High School. 28. net. Nutt. 

[‘ Frankly an experiment.” But the fifteen stories are interest- 
ing, and will be read rapidly with advantage. ] 


Latin and Greek in American Education, with Symposia on the Value of 
Humanistic Studies. Edited by Francis W. Kelsey. University of 
Michigan Publicationsa—Humanistic Papers. 

[Large and varied collection of opinions. | 


Latin Book, ‘‘ The Regular,” for Beginners. By R. A. A. Beresford, 
M.A., formerly Scholar of Selwyn College, Cambridge, Head Master 
of Lydgate House Preparatory School. 1s. 6d. Blackie. 

Omits, as far as possible, unusual forms. Type devices, partly 
coloured. Enough for a term’s work. ] 


Livy: Camillus, and other Stories from. Edited by G. M. Edwards, 
M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 18. 6d. Cam- 
bridge University Press (Pitt Press Series). 

[Selection of dramatic passages from Livy V, VI, and VIII, “ for 
students in their third year of Latin reading.” Introduction has 
useful points; notes careful and helpful; vocabulary; map of 
Western Central Italy and plan of early Rome. Excellent. ] 


Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Book II. Edited by F. R. G. Duckworth, M.A., 
Assistant Master, Eton College, Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 
ls. 6d. Blackie (Illustrated Latin Series). 

[Introduction, notes, vocabulary, and illustrations, all good. 
Attractive and useful edition. ] 


ARITHMETIC. 


Commercial Arithmetic, A New. By Henry H. Talbot, Teacher of 
Commercial Subjects, Evening Classes, Newcastle -upon -Tyne 
Education Committee, and Assistant Master, South Benwell School, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 2s. 6d. net, with or without Answers. 
Also in two parts. E. J. Arnold. 

[‘‘ Distinctly modern ” ; comprehensive ; solutions and examples 
numerous. | 


Commercial Arithmetic, New, Chambers’s. By P. Comrie, M.A., B.Sc.» 
F.R.S.E., Head Mathematical Master, Boroughmuir Higher Grade 
School, Edinburgh, and W. Woodburn, author of ‘‘ Chambers’s 
Commercial Arithmetic.” Part I. 1s.; with Answers, ls. 4d.; 
Answers only, 6d. 

[“ To provide a course of commercial arithmetic suitable for 
evening continuation classes, students on the commercial side of 
secondary schools, and private students.’’ ‘‘ Its main feature is the 
constant use of short methods.’’ | 


Mental Arithmetic, Test Exercises in. For Q.E. and Supplementary 
Classes. 2d. Answers separate. Oliver & Boyd. 
[Specially for the Qualifying Examination. Useful also for 
revisal in supplementary or in senior classes generally. | 


Realistic Arithmetic, Nisbet’s. By H. G. Wood, Head Master, Bel- 
mont Council School, Chiswick, W., late Head Master, St. Mark’s 
College Practising School, Chelsea. Books I, II, and III, paper 
3d., cloth 4d., each ; Teacher’s Books I and II, 1s. net each. Nisbet 
(22 Berners Street, W.). 


Rural Arithmetic, A, including Household Accounts. By Rupert 
Deakin, M.A. Oxon. and Lond., and P. J. Humphreys, B.Sc., 
Mathematical Master at the Central Secondary School and Evening 
Continuation Schools, Birmingham. 1s.; with Answers and Index, 
le. 6d. Mills & Boon. 

[Modern methods, worked examples, 
Thoroughly practical. ] 


Workshop Arithmetic, Elementary, A Courseof. By Henry A. Darling, 
A.M.Inst.C.E. 1s. 6d. Blackie. 

[‘ For use in classes which draw their students from those en- 

gaged in workshops and factories.’ Worked examples ; abundant 
exercises ; answers. 165 figures. | 


and ample exercises. 


FRENCH. 


Blackie’s Little French Classics.—(1) La Joie fait peur (Madame de 
Girardin). Edited by H. H. Horton, B.A. Lond., States School, 
Guernsey. 8d. (2) Selections from Luc de Vauvenargues. Made 
and edited by Arthur Wilson-Green, M.A., Senior French Master, 
Radley College. 4d. (3) Quatre Voyages de Sindbad le Marin 
(Galland). Edited by W. Gray Etheridge, M.A., Modern Language 
Master, Westminster School. 4d. (4) Histoire de mes Bétes 
(Dumas pére). Edited by L. H. Althaus, Organizing Mistress in 
Modern uages in the West Riding, Yorkshire. 4d. (5) Le 
Petit Chose (A. Daudet). Edited by Taylor Dyson, M.A., Not- 
tingham High School. 4d. 


Blackie’s Longer French Texts.—(1) Le Mensonge d'un Ami (Deslys). 
Edited by F. W. Odgers, Royal Naval School, Osborne. (2) Le 
Petit Chose à Ecole (A. Daudet). Edited by F. W. M. Draper, 
B.A. Cantab., L. és L. University of Paris, Assistant Master, City 
of London School. 4d. each. 

[Notes, Phrase List, Questionnaire, and Vocabulary. | 


Blackie’s Reform French Course.—Chez les Francais. Edited by H. 
Carter, M.A., Head Master of the Foundation School, White- 
chapel. With exercises by Miss C. F. Shearson, M.A. 2s. 

[The last of the series begun by ‘‘ La Première Année de Français,” 
but can be used independently. Readings from recognized authors, 
with notes. Exercises and English notes appended. Excellent. ] 


Dent’s Modern Language Series.—(1) Tableaux Mouvants. By Lilian 
G. Ping. (2) L’ Homme Vert et autres Contes de Fées. Par Jetta S. 
Wolff. 1s. 4d. each, 

[(1) Twelve ‘‘moving pictures,” bright and humorous, in 
dramatic form ; modern everyday interests. (2) Ten short tales of 
youthful interest for rapid reading at home or in school, with ’suf- 
ficient annotation. | 

Les Francais d’Aujourd’hui. 
Arnold. 

[Vivid description, dramatic and epistolary, chiefly of Paris 
scenes. Questionnaire, and full notes. Very interesting and 
etfective. ] 

Murray’s Lectures Scolaires, edited by W. M. Poole and E. L. Lassi- 
monne.— Lectures Elémentaires: (l) Les Voisins de Campagne 
(Henri Monnier); (2) Le Chéene Parlant (d’après un des ‘* Contes 
d’une Grand’mére,’’ par George Sand). 1s. Lectures Intermé- 
diaires : Ce Gredin de Pritchard (Anecdotes extraites de ‘‘ L’ Histoire 
de mes Betes,’’ par Alexandre Dumas père). ls. 6d. 

[Delightful stories. Opposite each page of text are Questions de 
Sens and Questions de Grammaire; brief notes at end of volume. 
A welcome new series. | 


Nutt’s French Series.—(1) Le Bon Petit Henri (Mme de Ségur). 4d. net. 
(2) Le Roi de France et Le Roi de Navarre (Alexandre Dumas père). 
6d. net. Both edited by F. W. M. Draper, B.A. Cantab., L. és L. 
Paris. 

[(1) Vocabulary, notes, and questionnaire. (2) Vocabulary, notes, 
questionnaire, exercises on the Direct Method, and materials for free 
composition. Good matter well edited; clear type, and tasteful 
get-up. | 

Oxford French and German Series (Direct Method), edited by Prof. D. L. 
Savory, M.A., Belfast.—Histoires Courtes et Longues pour Lecture 
expliquée et reproduction. Par L. Chouville, B. ès L., Professeur 
de Langues Vivantes au Lycée Perse de Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 

[Interesting and varied passages, 68 in Part I, 70 in Part II. with 
brief questionnaire to each passage in Part I, and foot-notes in French 
throughout. Excellent selection ; capable and judicious treatment. ] 


By Jetta S. Wolff. ls. 6d. Edward 


EDUCATION. 


Board of Education.—Circular 780: Alternative Date of Special Subjects 
Year; Modification of Schedule III of the Code for Public Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

Bristol Municipal Public Libraries. Report 1910-11. 

City and Guilds of London Institute: Department of Technology. 
Programme for 1911-12. 9d. net. Murray. 

Johns Hopkins University Circular No. 5, 1911: Register, 1910-11. 
No. 6: Programmes of Courses ; College Courses for Teachers. 
Languages, The Practical Study of. Lecture given at the Imperial 
Institute by Colonel C. P. Lynden-Bell. 6d. Clifton; Austin 

(Chronicle Office). 

London School of Economics and Political Science.—-Calendar. 

Manchester Education Committee. Report, 1909-10. 

Matriculation Directory. No. 58, June 1911. With Articles on Text- 
books. 1s. net. University Correspondence College. 

Staffordshire County Council: Directory for Higher Education, 1911-12. 

Victoria : Report of Minister of Public Instruction for 1909-10. 3s. 9d. 


ls. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

“A.F.” Pamphlet Series.—The Hunted Otter. 
2d. Animals’ Friend Society. 

Agriculture and Fisheries, Board of.—Practical Leafleta. 

Daylight, The Waste of. By William Willett (Sloane Square, S.W.). 
Text of the Bill introduced in the House of Commons, and opinions 
of eminent men. 

Pan-American Gold Medal, Presentation of, to Andrew Carnegie. By 
Hon. John Barrett, Director-General of the Pan-American Union. 
Peace Society (47 New Broad Street, E.C.). 

[Proceedings. ‘‘A testimonial of gratitude from the American 
Republics to the great Apostle of Peace.’’] 

Smithsonian Institution: Report on the Progress and Condition of the 
United States National Museum for the year endiug June 30, 1910. 

Teeth, The Care of the. 4d. card issued by the National League for 
Physical Education and Improvement (4 Tavistock Square, W.C.). 


By Joseph Collinson. 
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CASSELL’S 


UNRIVALLED DICTIONARIES. 


Cassell’s New German Dictionary. 


By KARL BREtL, M.A., Litt.D., Schröder Professor of German at 
Cambridge. Upwards of 1,300 pages. Cloth, 78. 6d. net; half 
leather, 106. 6d. net. Cheap Edition, cloth, 38. 6d. 


Cassell’s Pocket French Dictionary. 


FRENCH-ENGLISH— ENGLISH-FRENCH, By DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 
448 pages. Cloth, 18. 6d. net. Leather-bound Edition, printed 
on India paper, price 28. 6d. net. 


Cassels New French Dictionary. 


FRENCH - ENGLISH — ENGLISH - FRENCH. Edited by JAMES 
BoiELLE, B.A. Newly Revised by DE V, PAYEN-PAYNE. 1,230 
pages, ex. crown 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, 38. Gd. 3 or, in half 
eather, 48. 6d. net. 


Cassell’s Latin Dictionary. Larn- 
ENGLISH — ENGLISH - LATIN. 182nd Thousand. Thoroughly 
Pad and Corrected. Cheap Edition, 38. 6d.3 half morocco, 

a net. 


Cassell’s Pocket English Dictionary. 
By E. W. EpmMunps, M.A., B.Sc. With an Appendix containing 
Prefixes and Suffixes, Foreign Phrases, Abbreviations, &c. Cloth, 

6d. net; full leather, gilt, 18. net. 


HISTORY. 


A History of England. By H. 0. Arnotp- 
FORSTER, M.A. Fully Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 816 res, 
bound in cloth, Se.; cloth gilt, 6s. 6d.; or handsomely bound in 
half calf, 78. 6d. net. Also in Two Parts—I and II, price 
a Gd. each. Part I, 55 B.c.-a.p. 1603; Part II, 1603 to Present 

ay. 


Makers of History. By A. E. McKmuay, 
M.A. 32 Blonephies from Julius Cæsar to King Edward VII. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 16 Full-page Plates. Second 

Edition. 192 pages, cloth, 18. 2d. 


ENGLISH. 
A Short Sketch of the History of 


English Language. By 0. T. WI.Ltias, M.A., Lecturer 
on English Language and Literature to the University College of 
North Wales. Paper boards, 1e. 6d. net. 
This work is at once the briefest, most interesting, and most scholarly 
ery mo logical and philological study of the English language yet 
published. 


The Story of English Literature. 
By ANNA BUCKLAND. New and Enlarged Edition, with 16 full- 
page Plates. 1600 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

This important work now been extended and improved by the 
addition of authoritative matter, bringing the story of English litera- 
ture down to the deaths of Swinburne and Meredith. 


FRENCH. 


Easy Lessons in French. ByV.P. Krren, 
B.A.,and Mod. Lang. Tipos Camb.; Gold Medal of the Société 
Nationale des Professeurs de Françaisen Angleterre, With Coloured 
Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Books I and II. Limp cloth, 
price 6d. each. 


A New French Grammar. By R.H. 
ALLPRESS, M.A., Master of the Modern Side of the City of London 
School, and J. LAFFITTE, B. ès L., Principal French Master at the 
Cy or Dondon School. Third Edition. 192 pages. Ilustrated. 

oth, 18. 6d. 


Cassell’s Penny French Classics. 
Edited by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 12 Books. Thick paper cover, 
1a ets or, in limp cloth, 3d. each. Complete in One Volume, 
& 5 


Cassell’s Educational and Nature Catalogues sent post free. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 
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HARRAP’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


A Practical Training in English 


By H. A. KELLow, M.A., Head of the English Department, 
Allan Glen’s School, Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 272 pp., 2s. 6d. 


The Poetry and Life Series 


General Editor, Professor WILLIAM H. Hunpson, Staff 
Lecturer in Literature to the University Extension Board of 
the University of London. l 


A new series of Monographs on the Poets, in which the principal work of each 
poet is shown in its proper relation to the life of its author. Each volume 
contains a representative selection of the poet’s work printed in chronological 
order in the story of his life. 


1. Keats and His Poetry 
By WILLIAM HENRY HUDsON. 9%6pp., 8d. 


2. Johnson and Goldsmith 
By THoMas SECCOMBE. 128 pp., 10d. 


3. Gray and His Poetry 
By WILLIAM HENRY Hepson. 128 pp., 10d. 


4. Shelley and His Poetry 


By E. W. EpmMuNps, M.A. 144 pp., 10d. 


5 Coleridge and His Poetry 


By KATHLEEN E. Royps. 128 pp., 10d. 


6. Matthew Arnold and His Poetry 
By FRaNcIs BICKLEY. 128 pp., 10d. 


7. Lowell and His Poetry 
By WILLIAM HENRY Hupson. 128 pp., 10d. 


8. Burns and His Poetry 
By H. A. KELLow, M.A. 96 pp., 8d. 


A NEW SERIES OF CRADED READING BOOKS ON NOVEL LINES 


Harrap’s Dramatic Readers in Five 
Books 


The aim of the Series is to arouse a greater interest in oral reading: to develop 
an expressive, natural voice, and to give freedom and grace to the bearing and 
movements of the young reader. 


The Contents of the Series. 


Stories cast into simple dramatic form, for the most part from favourite 
sources, Andersen, Grimm, Æsop, and the Arabian Nights being freely drawn 
upon in the earlier books, and history and literature being more largely utilized 
in Books IV and V. 

Booxs I and II, 128 pp., illustrated. cloth limp, 6d. each. 
Books III and IV, 192 pp.. illustrated, cloth boards, 1s. each. 
Book V, 224 pp., illustrated, cloth boards, 1s. 3d. 


The New Outlook Geography 


A new series of Geographies on the most modern principles. 
Profusely Ilustrated in Line and Half-tone. By W. C. 
Brown, M.A., F.C.P., F.R.G.8., and P. H. Jounson, B.A., 
L.C.P. 


Book II..The Home of Man 


Supplying the pupil with a good grounding in paica and general 
Geography _The scientific principles forming the is of geographical 
research are investigated as required. 

Part I.—The British Isles, 344 pp., profusely illustrated, 2s. 6d. 

Also in Two Sections :— 
Chapters I to XVII and Appendices, 1s. 6d. 
Chapters XVIII to XXX and Appendices, 1s. 6d. 


GERMAN 
Harrap’s Modern German Grammar 


By Professors W. H. Fraser and W. H. van DER SMISSEN, 
Toronto University. With Conversational Exercises and 
Vocabularies. Crown 8vo, 371 pp., 3s. 6d. Key for Teachers 
only, 5s. 3d. net, post free. 
Though briefer, it resembles in method Fraser and Squair’s French 
Grammar. Emphasis is laid on oral and written drill, and abundant practical 


and interesting exercises are furnished. It is intended as a guide to the 
written and spoken German of the present day. 


Send for Complete Classified List and Special Prospectuses to 


London: GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., 9 Portsmouth St., Kingsway, W.C. 
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POPULAR HOTELS IN CENTRAL LONDON 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


These well-appointed and commodious TEMPERANCE HOTELS will, it is believed, meet the requirements, at moderate charges, of 


those who desire all the advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. 
EVERY FLOOR, LOUNGES AND SPACIOUS DINING, 


PASSENGER LIFTS, BaTHROOMS ON 


These Hotels have 


DRAWING, WRITING, READING, BILLIARD, AND SMOKING ROOMS. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. 


Telephones. Night Porters. 


‘Bedroom, Attendance, and Table d’Hote Breakfast, Single, 
from 5s. Gd. to 7s. Gd. 


Table d’Hote Dinner, Six Courses, 3s. 
FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Telegraphic Addresses: 


THACKERAY Horet, “THACKERAY. LONDON”; 


KinGstey Hote, “ BOOKCRAFT, LONDON.” 


MATHEMATIOS. 


17118. 


Solutions (I) by Professor E. B. Escotr; (II) by Lt.-Col. ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM, R.E.; (III) by W. J. ASHDOWN. 


(C. H. Bennet.)—Solve z* = 100 other than graphically. 


(I) By taking logarithms, we have 


ONO 2 an steer es el eae seem ete (1), 
or log a = 2/2 cc ues- RE re eer Tee (2). 
x evidently lies between 3 and 4. Trying x = 3'5, we get 
y = 2/r—logz = 0273606. 


Trying xz = 3°6, we get 
y = 2/)r—logr = —°0007470. 
By simple interpolation we get the value of x corresponding to y =0 


to be x = 3:5972. 

If x = 3:5972, y = + °00002:34. 
If z = 3:5973, y = —'0000041. 
By interpolation, x = 35972850. 


Using twelve-place logarithms, I get, 
if x = 3°59728502, y = 000000000975, 
if x = 3159728503, 14 = — '000000001 500. 
3y interpolation, x = 3597285023939. 
(II) N = x = 100. Note that 
33 = 27, 4t = 256, 3:575 = V [(3:5)] = 80:2. 
Hence z » 3:5, but < 4. LogN =z logz = 2. 
Approximating by trial values of z, the values of log N are found as 
z= 36 3°59 3:597 | 3:5969 | 
log N = 2-0027 | 1:9778 | 2:0003 | 1-9996 | 
Thus x = 3:5969 is only a trifle too small. 
If a closer approximation be required, let kh bea small addition to z, 


below 


a a a 


so that j/x is very small ; then 
N = (x+h) **, logN = (x+ h) log (x+h) = (x +h) logg log (1+ h/x), 
log N = (x+ h) log z.u(hizx— hx? +...) [u = °43429, ...]. 
From this the effect of a small increment h (to x) can be judged. 
[Rest in Reprint.] 


A Note on Modal Value Curves. 
By S. C. BaccuHi, LL.D. 


In biometrical investigations ‘‘ modal value’’ occurs frequently. The 
graphical method of representing these values is similar to the plotting 
of statistical curves. Now these curves differ from analytical curves in 
the fact that, while the latter can be expressed by certain equations 
connecting some continuous variables, the former are defined only for 
particular values of one of the variables. It is well known in function 
theory that a function can be represented analytically if it is finite 
within a certain domain, although there are discontinuities in this 
domain, provided that these latter are of a special type and finite in 
number. Now for a finite function with discontinuities of a given type 
we can approximate to an analytical representation by a method simi- 
lar to Fourier analysis for functions defined within certain limits. The 
statistical curves illustrate this procedure. Suppose we plot a curve to 
show the modal value say for the variation in height of a given number 
of individuals. The graph will at first consist of certain points corre- 
sponding to the sizes of certain groups of men. (See, e.g., Duncan’s 
Heredity, Fig. 1.) Now if we suppose the observations to be extended 
over a very large number of men, the point-graph will tend to beceme 
continuous curves. But, in order that an analytical representation 
may be possible, we must first of all ascertain the nature of discon- 
tinuity. When the observation is limited to a finite number of men, 
the heights and the numbers of individuals would at first occur as in- 
tegers and fractions. The number of men would always be indicated 
by integers, while their height would be denoted by rational numbers. 
If, however, the observations were extended over a very large number 
of men, the number of individuals would still be denoted by integers, 
but their heights would differ from one another by very small quan- 
tities. These quantities, from the nature of the case, would be limited 
within a certain domain. Let e be this quantity; if | e| <n, where 7 is 
given arbitrarily, the heights may be denoted by irrational numbers in 
a unique way. Now if the number of men be denoted by 


x. (r= m, mei, ... men), 
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we can always find out y,, but given y, it is not true that 2, exists, 
å.e., a functional relationship is not yet possible. But suppose we 
make this convention: let y = ọ (x) be a curve in a general sense, 


4.6., let Y = a +a (z-z) + Ay (L—T.)* +... 
hold for particular values ap, a, ao, ... of the 2's. 

efine y by 
fydx = fadz+fa, (w—a,) dz + Í ag (e—z,)?dat..., 


provided we choose the paths of integration properly. Now one other 
convention will define the paths, viz., two adjacent values of y should 
be joined by a curve of analytic nature. This last convention 
seems to contradict the assumption already made, viz., y is no} 
defined for intervals denoted by unity (say). But an examination of 
the nature of statistical curves proves that this is an apparent contra- 
diction only. We are only making the unit of reference arbitrarily 
small and the domain of x very large. Thus, knowing that the nature 
of the discontinuity allows a smoothing out of the paths, we can reduce 
what are called by analysts “ crinkly curves,” i.e., curves with no definite 
tangents at any point, into statistical curves. This is done in practice, 
and we shall take an illustrative example. Suppose, as in Duncaster 
(loc. cit.), that ‘all men having say a height of 60” be measured, and 
suppose the modal value be 68”, and it is found that the sons of these 
men when measured have the same average divergence ag their fathers, 
then the average height of the sons would equal that of their fathers.” 

Let y = (x) be the modal value curve for the sons. Then the 
average height is given by txy--%z, where x represents the number of 
sons having a height y. Now if the total number of sons be very large, 
we can divide the base line of @(z) into abscisse 2), £a, ... Zn, and ac- 
cording to our convention Yy, = ¢(x,); therefore if 


Lu~La-l = Lun- Zr-2 =... [rg— x; = dz (say)], 
we must have Yo = Y + 8y, = (x, +z), ...3 
therefore t2y+%2, when n>o is y+2(dy/dz) ; 
therefore for y = y +x (dy/dz) 
we have the tangent parallel to the z-axis, and if this value of x be z,, 
Yr = ¢ (x,) is the modal value for the sons. And, by hypothesis, 

y +x (dy/dx) = N (say), 

where N = height of fathers = 60” ; therefore the heights of sons vary 
about 60”. 

In these statistical representations, what is done is to exclude the 
points of discontinuity by a limited number of operations, e.g., by 
drawing infinitely small circles round the points of discontinuity. A 
parallel method is afforded by the case of finding the mass centre of a 
body given by the formula 


z = Imz/Xm = {ff pdV.x=+ fff pav, .... 


In integrating, we exclude the points of discontinuity because the dis- 
tribution of mass is necessarily discontinuous according to the present 
theory of matter: see R. Baire’s Fonctions discontinues. Leathem’s 
tract on ‘‘ Surface and Volume Integrals,’’ in the Cambridge Mathe- 
matical and Physical Tracts Series, shows the legitimacy of the process 
and the reservations to be made. 

The modal value curves are of two types— 

(a) Where there is a 1-1 correspondence between the two variables, 
viz., where y is a single-valued function of x. The maximum ordinate 
corresponds to the modal value in this case. If 2 = 9,(t), y = (t), 
we have, for the coordinates of this point, x = 9, (tm), Y = de (tm), 
where ¢,, is given by 92 = 0. 

(8) Where there is a multiple correspondence between the variables. 
Here y is a many-valued function of x. But, from the nature of the 
problem, œ is a single-valued function of y; therefore we can apply 
Dirichlet’s extended formula to ¢ (y) in this case, and ¢(y) is given 
by the integral equation of the type 


$ (y) = f 91 ($) dt 


a(y—é)r’ 
where A<1. 
In this case there are different modal values and polymorphic species 
with multiple modes are indicated. 


Then we may 


12074. (E. Wuite, B.A.)—If a number N be expressed in any scale 
of notation, radix r (say), and a new number be formed from it by 
adding to it the sum of its digits, and this number be treated in the 
same way, and so on, then no number of the series will be a multiple 
of r— 1, unless N itself be a multiple, or unless r—1 equal some power 
of 2. 

Solutions and Correction (I) by Lieut.-Col. ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, B.E. ; 
(II) by H. Br. 


(I) Let N = tartar? +. + an7", 
and let Ia = Ant A, +Agt... +n; 


and let N,, Na, N, ..., Nw be the numbers successively obtained by 
adding Za to N. Then N,, = mZa+N. 


—_— 


If now N = 0 [mod (r-1)], then = (a) = 0 [mod (r—1)], and this in° 
volves N,, = 0 (mod (r—1)] for all values of m., Hence, if N is a 
multiple of (r—1), the whole series of N,, are multiples of (r—1). 

Noting that Nm, as written above, is not necessarily in the r-scale. 


But Nn = (24 + dy) + Gyr + ag? +... +a", 
Here, Nm is actually expressed in the r-scale, provided Za +a < r; 
and, in this case, the condition that N,, shall be divisible by (r—1) is 
sum of digits of N,, = 0 (mod (r—1)}, or 

(MEG + Ay) +4, + 0g+...¢d, =O or (m+1) 3a =0 [mod (r-1)), 
which is satisfied by %(a) = 0, giving the case above of 

N = 0 [mod (r—1)}, 

and also by m+1 = 0 [mod (r—1)] or m= k(r—1)-1. 

This shows that the Question incorrectly set, i.e., N need not be a 
multiple of (r—1). 

Ex.—N = 658 in 10-scale is not a multiple of 9. Takek =1, giving 
m=8, ta=6+5+3=14. At the 8th step (m = 8), Ns = 765, a 
multiple of 9. This shows also that the limitation made above of 


Za +a, < r is not really necessary. The condition r—1 = 2* does not 
seem obvious. 


(II) Let an, @n-1, ...) @ be the digits when N is expressed in the 
scale of r and let C be the remainder when N is divided by r—1; so 


that N = aur” + Ayr"! +... HAT + Ap, 
and N = C (modulus r—1). 
Then San is also congruent to C, modr—1. The new number N,j is 


0 
therefore congruent to 2C, as it is equal to N + Za. 

Proceeding in this manner, we see that the numbers Ng, Nz, ... 

congruent to 2?C, 23C, .... If N,, = 0, we must have 

2"C = 0 (mod r—1). 
If Cis prime to r—1, this implies r—1 = 2”. If, however, © is not 
prime to r—1, the only conclusion to be drawn is that r—1 is even. 
The correct proposition, therefore, is : 

“ If the number N,, be formed from N as above, then (1) if r—1 = 2’, 
one of the numbers N,, will be divisible by r—1 whatever N be; (2) if 
r—1 is odd, none of the integers N,, will be divisible by r—1, unless N 
is so divisible, in which case all the integers have r—1 for a factor ; 
(3) if r—1 = 2t, where ¿ is odd, none of the integers Nm will be 
divisible by r—1, unless N = 2”tk (mod r—1), (k odd), in which case 
N,-, = 0 (mod r—1).”’ 


are 


17022. (Professor Nanson.)— Two perpendicular lines AX, AY 
rotate about the fixed point A. A line XA’Y rotates about the fixed 
point A’. If one of the points X, Y describes a straight line, the other 
describes a conic whose vertices are at A, A’ when the straight line is 
perpendicular to AA’. Hence, construct mechanically a conic having 
given the vertices and one point. 


Solution by B. A. SWINDEN. 


(I) Let the point Y describe 

the straight line p. Then 

AX, AY are (1, 1), 

AY, A'Y are (1, 1); 
therefore 

AX, A'Y are (1, 1); 
theréfore A[X], A’[X] are 
homographic pencils, and their 
product, t.e., the locus of X, 
is a conic through A, A’. 

Let AY’ be perpendicular to 
p. Then the line through A 
parallel to p meets the conic 
in the points A, X’. But if 
AA’ be perpendicular to p, A'Y’ coincides with A'A ; therefore X’ coin- 
cides with A, and AX’ becomes the tangent at A. 

In the same way, by taking AY parallel to p, if p be perpendicular to 
AA’, the line through A’ parallel to p is the tangent at A’. Hence in 
this case, since the tangents at the extremities of the chord AA’ are 
parallel, AA’ must be a diameter, and being perpendicular to the conju- 
gate diameter, it is an axis. 

mn 


Hence given the vertices of a conic, and a 
point P on the conic, draw through A a line 


perpendicular to AP, meeting A’P in 9. If Sep 
now any point Q’ be takenon the line through Ae 


perpendicular to AA’, the locus of the in- 
tersection of A’Q’ and the perpendicular 
through A to AQ’ is the conic required. °, 


\ 
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- The PRoposEr discusses the problem as follows :— 


If Y describes a straight line it is clear that AX, 
A'X describe homographic pencils, and therefore 
their meet X describes a conic through A, A’. When 
the locus of Y is perpendicular to AA’ it is obvious 
that AA’ is an axis of symmetry for the data, and 
therefore also for the conic locus, so that A, A’ are 
real vertices which may be major or minor in the 
case of the ellipse. 

To trace through a given point a conic with A, A’ 
for vertices, make the arms AX, A’X pass through : 
the given point, and then draw YO perpendicular to 
AA’. The line so drawn is the slot or guide for Y. 


17125. (R. F. Davıs, M.A.)—If S is a given fixed point outside a 
given fixed circle upon the circumference of which variable points P, Q 
are taken in such a manner that SP.SQ is constant; prove that the 
envelope of PQ is a conic whose focus is S. 


Solution by PuiLIP T. STEPHENSON, B.A. 


Let CMN be the radical axis of the system determined by the circle 
O and limiting point S, and H be the other limiting point. 


a 


Draw PM, QN perpendicular to CMN: SY, TR, HZ perpendicular 


to PQ; CRK parallel to PQ. SP*.SQ? is constant ; therefore PM.QN 
is constant. Now (PM.QN)/(TP.TQ) = (TR? +CK?)/(CT? + CH?) from 
similar triangles. But 


TP.TQ = TH? = CT?+CH?; 


therefore TR? + CK? = PM.QN = constant ; 
therefore TR? + CH?— HK? = constant ; 
therefore TR? — HK? = constant ; 


therefore SY.HZ = constant, whence the result. 


The following Solution is due to the PROPOSER :— 
Let the interna] and external bisectors of the angle PSQ meet PQ 
in U and V. Since SP.SQ = SU?+ PU.UQ, the locus of U is a 
straight line perpendicular to SO. Similarly for the locus of V. Hence 
the envelope of UV subtending a right angle at a fixed point 8 is a conic. 


16985. (GrEorGE C. IRwin.)—Show geometrically that, if 0 < «/2n, 
sin? @ = cos" ne + cos? (n —1) 0—2 cos 8 cos(n—1) 0 cos 8. 
Solution by F. E. RELTON, B.Sc., and N. SANKARA AIYAR, B.A. 
PQ being the diameter of a semicircle, centre O, make an angle 
QPA < x/2, and divide the arc AQ into n equal parts, calling the first 
AB. Then APQ = n9, BPQ =(n—1)6, APB=86, and AOB = 290. 
Also AB? = PA? + PB?—2PA . PB cos APB, 
and AB = 2.0A sin 4AOB = PQsin APB. 
The diameter of the circle being unity, we have at once 


sin? @ = cos? 726 + cos? (n —1) 0—2 cos n8 cos (n — 1) 0 cos 0. 


17079. (J. J. BARNIVILLE, B.A., I.C.S.)— 
(1) If uo+ Ug = uz, ..., prove that 
U — Uy? = 2 (U6? + U4? — Uy? — Ug’). 
(2) If wo+u, = us, ..., prove that 
Ug? + Ug? + Ug? + Ug? = 3 (Uy? + Ug? + Uy0"),, 
Ug? — Deby? — yg? = 4 (Ug? — ee? — tryq”), 
Ug? + AU? + Ug? = lty? + 226,57 + Glia? 
(3) If otu, = ugs, ..., prove that 
U3 + 12u, — u = 16 (u — u8). 


Solution of (1) by James BLAIKIE, M.A., and C. M. Ross, B.A. 


Ug = Us + tz = (Uy + Ug) +13; 
Ug — U, = Ug + Ug: 


therefore 


squaring, we obtain Ug? +24? — tig? — Ug? = Zugtl, + 2Ugtl, ; 
therefore 2 (u6? + U, — Uz — Ug) = (us + 44)? — (tlg— Uy)? = ue. 
Mr. Ross solves (3) as follows :— 
Uy + QU, = Ug, ~ Uz + Uig = Uy, 2 (tly + Ug) = Ug + Uy, 
Uig = — Uy? — Ugu, + Wolly + Ugly. 
Now Ugh — tig? = (Up? — Ug) (Ug? + Uptls + Ug?) 
= 4 (tg — Ua) [(tio + Ug)? — ote] 
= 4 (Ug— U4) [4 (Us + thy)? + Ug? + Qeegths — ZU gug — Athy) 
= 4 (Ug — ty) [4 (204? + Ugia + 2027) — Atty (Us? + Qttqtey — BUga) } 
= 16 (ug? — 1,3) — 4g? (ty + 20, — 22) 
= 16 (ug — U") — dug? (Sts) 5 


therefore uy + 12,3 — uF = 16 (u — u). 


Solution of (2) and (3) by the PROPOSER. 
(2) Line 5 of the Question should be 
Ug? — U? = 4 (UF — Ug? + Uig — thg’). 


Let N = g? +r — 328-8275 + 24-—32z7+1 
= (x= + ri a3 — r? 7 + l) (28 + 2h + ate H l); 
then (x?—-1)N = r= 47194 4r6— dat 4+ 4e?—-1. 
Also, if eg—e+1l=a, +r =b, and qt-z =c, 


then a—b +c is a factor of a? — b° + c + Babe, 1.e. 
z= r + r-r? +l 
is a factor of 8 — 75 4 £ — 131 + 1126-725 +1, 
which is a factor of 22! —12z7'?— 275 + 426-625 +1. 
Thus (2) follows from the formula given in Question 16884. 
(8) Since 
xs — 1624 + 1223 + 1623-1 = (z? — 3x — 1) (x4 + 3213—61? — 3z + 1), 
it is sufficient to prove that 
Uy? + BUS — OUa — 32,5 + us = 0, 
which can be done by the method of indeterminate coefficients. 
Similarly, from the relation 
Uy? + Ug? = (a? + 1) (Uj? + ty"), 


we can deduce Ug + Us? = (a4 + 8a? + 1) (tg? + ug’). 


17112. (Professor E. J. Naxson.)—In three-bar motion the distanoes 
of the carried point from the foci of its path are fixed multiples of the 
sides of a triangle whose vertices are respectively on concentric circles 
of fixed radii. 


Solution by Col. R. L. Hrppisuey, C.B. 


Let O be the centre. Denote the 
angles AOB, BOC and COA by a, 8 and 
y, and the sides AB, BC and CA by a, y 
and z. Let the radii of the circles be 
71,7, and 73. Since 

at+tB+y = 2x, 
cos? a + cos? 8 + cos’? y 
—2 cosa cos B cosy = 1, 
cosa = (7,24 17,?—2?)/2r)r2, 
COS B = (ro? + Ty me y?)/2rers, 
cos y = (757 + 7,2 —27)/2ryr; 5 
therefore rg} (x? —7?—1,°)? +r? (y? - ro — 15°)? + 1.2 (28 — 13? — 17°)? . 
+ (x? — r eriy - ry? r) (rr?) = Ari rer 
Now referring to the figure at the head of Question 17058 in the April, 
1911, number of this paper, and using the notation there given, l 
O+o+y =r, 
hence cos? 0 + cos? p + cos? y + 2 cos @ cos @ cosy = 1. 
If u, v, w are the focal distances of the carried point 
u? = b? + c,? + 2b,c3cos 0, 


and 


v? = Cg + a)? + 2C; COS ¢, 
W? = Az? + ba? + 2a,b, cos Y, 
so that the equation to the curve in these co-ordinates is 
a? (u? i b? aos c3*)? + b,? (v? = C4" = a?) + c? (w? = az? o b,7)* f 
+ (W — bè — c) (v? — c — a?) (w? — a? — b) = 4a," b0. 


The three quantities r,, 7, and 7, are undetermined magnitudes. Take 
P, q, t as three other unknown quantities, and let them be connected 


by the equations pr? = b, Pre = cs’, 
q?r," Cy’, gr; = a’, 
Cr? =a, Cr? =/6,3, 
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which can be seen to be consistent; then 
ry? = b2/p? = b.7/t?, 9° = cg = cy" /p*, 
and the z, y, z equation becomes 
+ ( p*a? — bP —03°)(q?y? — 02? — ay") Pz? — a? — by?) = 40,7 dy? C3". 
gas"/p? = ca’? = ag", Cb? = aba? = bs, 
pc?’ = berbe = c; 


r? = agit? = atja, 


” 


But 
and 
therefore writing p*x? = uë, g*y? = 77, t*z? = w?, this equation becomes 
identical with the equation to the curve. 

If the focal triangle be taken as the triangle of reference, the tri- 
angle ABC is the pedal triangle of a point on the curve. 


QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION. 

17148. (Professor J. C. SWAMINARAYAN, M.A.)—Two strings, each 
of length a, are fastened to a particle of mass m. The one end of one 
string is fastened to a fixed point A, and the other passes over a small 
smooth pulley B in the same horizontal plane with A and carries a 
particle of mass m’. The distance AB is equal to a. If m be originally 
at rest and very near B, the string being taut, show that m’ will arrive 
at B in time given by the definite integral 


i a[m (4a*—7?) +m.4a?] 
\ ieee [m ./(4a?—7*) — 2am'] i | a 


provided m/3 > 2m’. 


17149. (Professor NEUBERG.)—Etant donné un déterminant symét- 
rique gauche, on remplace chaque élément de la premiére diagonale 
par la somme des autres éléments de la même ligne. Démontrer que 
le nouveau déterminant est nul et que les mineurs relatifs à une ligne 
sont égaux aux mineurs homologues relatifs à une autre ligne. 


17160. (Lt.-Col. ALLAN CunninGHAM, R.E.)—Let 
$ (E, n) = E+ 2u + zy? + dy? + 4t, 
x(t, u) = A+ Bu + 2u? —Qtud + ws, 
Show that the following admits of an infinite series of solutions in 
integers (any of the quantities may be + or —):— 


N = p (Ẹ', n’) = 9 (2, 0") = x (t'w) = 3x (t", w"). 
Find the relations between the elements ¢, n', &', n", t', uw’, t", u". 
Give numerical examples with N prime. 


17151. (J. J. BaRNIVILLE, B.A.)—(1) From the expansion of 
(2a + bx)/(a + bx + cx’), 
deduce the common factor of 
a + bl + c — 1labe (a?— be) [(a?— be)? + (abc)*] 
and a's + bd + cl8— 13abc (a? — be)? [(a? — be) + 2 (abc)*]. 
(2) Reduce (x + 1)'®—(z!9+1) to the form 
19y?2 (y! + Tz + 324), 
17152. (Professor E. B. Escotr.)—By means of the formula 
(x? + 102)? [(x— 3)? + 167] [(x + 12)? + 47] 
= (a+ 9x5 + 200z? + 2700x + 10000)? + 180003, 
find factors of 504601355? + 9°. 


17168. (Professor Sanzdna, M.A.)—Prove that 
m (m +1) (am + 2) (11m? + 22m +7), 


where m is an integer, is a multiple of 120; and find when it is a 
multiple of 240. 


17154. (C. H. HarpinaHam.)—In any polygon there are two sides 
whose ratio is less than 2. In the quadrilateral this ratio is 


< 1°8392868, 


in the pentagon < 1°9275621, in the hexagon < 1°9659482, and in the 
heptagon < 1:9835829. 


17155. (W. H. BLYTHE, M.A.)—A pewter pot full of beer is given 
to two men. The first drinks till he just sees the edge of the bottom 
of the pot; the second then empties it. The ratio of the diameters of 
the top and bottom of the pot is 100 : 121. Compare the quantities 
taken by each man. 


17156. (R.S. CaroN.)—If three conicoids intersect in a plane curve, 
the poles of the plane of intersection for the three conicoids lie in a 
plane with the vertices of six tangent cones which can be drawn to the 
conicoids taken two by two, the six vertices being the vertices of a 
quadrilateral of which the three poles are the vertices of the harmonic 
triangle. 

17157. (M. T. NaranrenGcar, M.A.)—If (h, k) be the pole of the 
chord joining the points a, 8 of an ellipse, show that the orthocentre 
of the triangle formed by the tangents at a, B and the chord is 


h(a? +a%)/a?, k(b? + A*)/P, 
where A? = a? sin a sin 8 + b cosa cos B. 
17158. (Professor E. J. Nanson.)—If from a fixed point O on the 


transverse axis of any conic a perpendicular is drawn on the tangent at 
any point P, and cuts the focal distances of P in Q, Q’, then OQ.OQ' 


is constant and equal to the square on the oblique normal, if any, 
from O. 

17159. (Communicated by C. M. Ross, B.A.)—Show how to con- 
struct three circles each passing through two vertices of a triangle 
and touching one another in pairs at the vertices (Math. Tripos, 1909]. 

17160. (C. E. HıLLYER, M.A.)—A given circle O touches two fixed 
straight lines AB, AC at B and C; a variable circle touches O at 
a point P and passes through A, cutting AB in Q and AC in R. Prove 
that the circles ARB, AQC meet again in a point S in the straight line 
AP, and find the locus of S. 

17:61. (W. F. Bearp, M.A.)—P is any point on the minimum 
ellipse circumscribed about a triangle ABC. Prove that the straight 
lines through A, B, C parallel to CP, AP, BP respectively meet at 
a point on the ellipse, and those through A, B, C parallel to BP, CP, 
AP meet at ancther such point. 

17162. (Professor SANJANA, M.A.)—Right-angled triangles are de- 
scribed with the right angle at a fixed point and an acute angle on 
a fixed straight line. Find the maxima and minima values of the 
hypotenuse which is equally inclined to one side and the fixed line. 
(See Question 16178 by Mr. A. M. Nesbitt, M.A.) 

17168. (C. M. Ross, B.A.)—If 

tan (x— y)/tan x + sin? z/sin? x = 1, 
show that tan z tan y = tan? z. 

17164. (R. F. Davis, M.A.)—ABC is an isosceles triangle having 
the sides AB, AC equal. From a point Q in the base BC produced the 
perpendicular QN is let fall upon AB intersecting AC in P. Prove 
that, if BQ? = 4AP.AC, tben CP = PN. 


17165. (The late Professor CocHEZ.)—Sommer la série dont le terme 
général est (n?—n + 1)/n (n + 2) (n +3) (n + 4). 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
It is requested that all Mathematical communications should be sent 
to the Mathematical Editor, 


Miss ConsTANOE I. Margs, B.A., 10 Matheson Road, West 
Kensington, W. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


Hducational Books Second-hand. 
New Catalogue just issued, and contains over 4,000 items, post free. 


GALLOWAY & PORTER, Booksellers, Cambridge. 


COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


MEN STUDENTS. 


THE LONDON 
Central Institute for 


Swedish Gymnastics, 


16, 17, & 18 Paddington Street, Marylebone, 
LONDON, W. 


Principal: ALLAN BROMAN, 


From the Royal Central Institute of Gymnastics, Stockholm. 


The course of study will be of one and two years’ duration, 
will be carried on in accordance with the principles of the 
Swedish system of Gymnastics, and will conform to the require- 
Open in October. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
Telephone: 872 Mayfair. 
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FROM 
MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST 
e 8 
Arnold’s Modern German Course. By F. W. 
WILson, Ph.D., Assistant Master at Clifton College. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


This book is intended mainly for pupils beginning German at about fourteen years 
of age. It contains (1) a chapter on Caman Sounds (with exercises in Pronuncia- 
tioni. (2) Render: (3) Graminar; (4) Exercises; (5) German-English and English- 
German Vocabulary. 


BOOKS ON ENGLISH AND HISTORY. 
Scenes from European History. By G. 


BuRRELL SitH, B.A., Assistant Master at the Royal Naval 
College, Osborne. Qs. 6d. 


Dramatic Scenes from History. By Faxyxy 
JOHNSON, formerly Head Mistress of the Bolton Girls’ High School. 
Llustrated. Cloth, ls. 6d. 


Arnold’s Shilling History of England. By 


C. E. M. HawkkswortH, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby 
School. 1s. 


Arnold’s Shilling English Composition. 
By E. J. Kenny. Cloth, 1s 


Arnold’s English Literature Series. Shortened 
School Editions of famous books.  Tllustrated. 1s. 6d. cach 


volume. NEW VOLUMES. 


Lorna Doone. By R. D. BLAcKMORR. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. By CHARLES READE. 
Westward Hof By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


The Storied Past. lilustrated. ls. 6d. 


This book, which is designed as a Literary Reader for Junior Forms, consists 
entirely of selected passages from English literature iWustrative of historical events 
or of the life and customs of bygone days. 


A Junior History of England. 
Times to the Death of Queen Victoria. 
and Mary Oman. Cloth, 2s 


Historical Tales from Shakespeare. By 
Sir A. T. QuILLER-CoucH, Author of ‘‘ Dead Man’s Rock,” &ce. 
New Edition, beautifully Illustrated. 304 pages. 1s. 6d. 


Men and Movements in European History. 
(Book IV of the Britannia History Readers.) 256 pages. Illus- 
trated. Is. 6d. 


Arnold’s English Texts. 
Price 6d. each. 


From the Earliest 
By C. W. Omay, M.A., 


96 pages. Limp Cloth. 


The Song of Hiawatha LONGFELLOW. 
Marmion : Scott. 
idylis of the King .. TENNYSON, 


KINGSLEY. 
CHARLES READE. 
SOUTHRY. 


Hereward the Wake . w 
The Cloister and the Hearth 
The Life of Nelson 


Tanglewood Tales HAWTHORNE. 
Gulliver's Voyage to Liliput SWIFT. 

The Pligrim’'s Progress be BUNYAN. 

The Bible in Spain BORROW. 

The Natural History of Selborne GILBERT WHITE. 
A Naturalist on the Amazons BATES. 


The Poet’s Realm. An anthology of verse for schools, 


arranged in chronological order, with biographical notes on Authors. 
By H. B. Browne, M.A. 224 pages. 1s. 6d. 


The Britannia Book of Pcetry. Limp cloth, 8d. 


Selections from the Pcems of Longfellow. 
Edited by the Rev. E. C. EVERARD OWEN, M.A., Assistant Master 
in Harrow School. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A First Course In English Literature. 


RicHakp WiLson, B.A. 144 pages. Is. 


A First Course In English Analysis and 


Grammar. By Richarp WIiLson, B.A. 144 pages. Cloth, 1s. 


A First Précis Book. By G. A. F. M. CHATWIN, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby School. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Précis Writing. By E. A. Bercner, B.A., Assistant 
Master (Military Side) at Clifton College. 2s. 6d. 


Please write for Prospectuses. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W. 


By 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


Zectures for Teachers 


ON THE 


SCIENCE, ART, AND HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF THE TEACHER OF TO-DAY. 


To be delivered by Professor J. ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc.. F.C.P., Professor of Education 
in the University of London. 


The Second Course of Lectures (Thirty-ninth Annual Series) will commence on 
Thursday. September 28. at 7 p.m. 

The matters to be dealt with are such as interest all classes of teachers, and will 
be treated with that frankness that is possible in an unreported discourse, but 1s 
out of the question ina printed book. In the ultimate resort every teacher must. 
apply for himself the theory of his profession, but he may be greatly helped by 
learning how others have dealt with the problems he must face. To this end the 
lectures will be copiou-ly illustrated throughout by references to the teaching of all 
the subjects of the ordinary school course, while particular attention will be given 
to those subjects that must be taught by all teachers who are not specialists. 
While the lecturer will lose no opportunity of indicating how present Educational 
Conditions may be improved, he will assume the present conditions as basis, and 
show how to make the best of things us they are. 


SYLLABUS. 

I. (Sept. 28.) The Teacher's Reading. — General reading, subject reading, 
professional reading: recent remarkable increase of professional books: special 
value of recapitulatory reading from teachers own early books: plea for more 

neral recognition of professional books in oopen form : dangers of pro- 
scnal literature; teachers’ use of libraries ace und function of educational 


periodicals, 
Il. (Oct. 5.) Regulations and hine to deal with them.— The data of the teacher’s 
roblem : regulations of varying degrees of generality and stringency: under the 


Cing and over us: a study in superiors; how to serve many masters without being 
disloval to any: the difference between the human being and the official: the 
official mind and how to approach it: an instructive bit of law: the official art of 
compromise: manipulation of conflicting official regulations. 

II. (Oct. 12.) ow to deal with Purents.—Generally wrong attitude of teachers 
towards parents: Otto Ernst: in loco parentis theory: “the foster parent” 
“the elder brother ” : getting at parents through the pupils and vice versa : social 
rank and parents’ antagonism to school author ity: special ditliculties of different 
classes of teachers: conflicting influences of fathers and mothers : genuine co- 
operation between school and home: mean between parental indifference and 
interference. 

IV. (Oct. 19.) Class Management and Teaching, — The new collective 
psychology : relation of class to crowd or mob: a homogeneous group: minimum 
number to constitute a class: symputhy of numbers: class leaders: difference 
between class tenching and private conching : disintegration and redintegration of 
class: teaching class throngh individual and individual through class: relation 
bet ween subject and size of class. 

V. (Oct, 26.) The Mechanism of Reading.—Importance of this subject for whole 
school course: purpose for which art of reading is acquired: visual and audile 
elements in reading: experiments in the mampulation of print; failure of * school 


reading”; the place of reading aloud and silent r ading: various methods of teach- 
ing GADE. the resulting powers of reading as un acquirement : loss of power of 
ee different dezrees of * block ” reading. 


(Nov. 2) Teaching how to Study.—Strange neglect of this subject : pupils 
aoc told to learn: learning is the other side of teaching: on part of upil absence 
of the desire to know : how to rouse it : danger of interfering with pupil's initiative : 
kinds of learning : reproduction: the dynamic view : constructive learning : rhythm 
of learning: concentration and diffusion : fallacies about thoroughness : temporary 
and permanent retention: McMurry’s book. 

VII. (Nov. 9.) Tert-books versus Oral Instruction. — Relation between the 
teacher’s work and the text-book : relation of text-book to eae 8 private study: 
the different qualities bronght out by oral teaching and text-book work : classifica- 
tion of text-books: tests of a good text-bo-k : note-book as text- book : the new style 
of teaching as compared with the old in the matter of note-taking : difficulties and 
dangers of note-taking at various stages in the school course. 

VIII. (Yov. 16.) Apparatus and its Use.— Distinction from furniture: aids in 
actual teaching: danger of being dominated by apparatus : over-ela borate appar- 
atus: ready-made versus home-made apparatus: permanent and temporary: 
hints for preparing apparatus: maps: the optical lantern: kinds of blackboards : 
the optics of the blackboard : eyestrain and how to prevent it: exoessive and un- 
edneational use of graphic illustration. 

IX. (Nov. Teaching Devices. — Unusual eb of psychological 
principles; accidental discoveries of profitable methods: anticipatory illustration : 
the vacuum: mistake traps: puzzle problems: co-operation: the awful example: 
fixing the alternative: mnemonies, legitimate and Wiegiti nite: ceram, benevolent 


and malignant: the arithmetical challenge: time-saving devices in supplying 
practice work in arithmetic. 
X. (Nov. 30.) Written Work and Corrections.— Necessity for much written 


work in school; transcription, note-taking, exercise writing, essays: drudgery of 
correcting such exercises: minimum amount of correction consistent with efficiency : 
quantity of corrections: quality : detail: co-operative correcfion and its dangers : 
the psychology of correction from both pupil and teacher’s point of view: the ethics 
of correction: prevention and cure, 

XI. (Dec. 7.) How to deal with Drallnesa.—Psycholoey of dullness: relation of 
dullness to tine and subject: the temporary dunce: the permanent dunce: the all- 
round dunce: the specii alized dunce: the seale of dullness: the “ defective point” 
subjective and objective dullness: stage at which objective dullness is welcomed by 
the pupil: the tyranny of t problems,” and the legitimate claims of the relatively 
dull. 

XII. (Dee. 14.) Exraminations,—Place and function of examination in schools: 
teacher as examiner: how to prepare an examination paper : allocation of marks: 
how to make the best of the external examiner; the “ „per sonal equation’’: the use 
of old examination papers: preparation of ‘ set books ” : use of the index in revision : 
how to prepare pupils for an external examination with the minimum amount of 
educational dumage. 


FEES FOR ADMISSION. 
Half-a-guinea for the whole Course, Two shillings for a single Lecture. 


*.° Tha Lectures will be delivered on THURSDAY EVENINGS, at 7 o'clock, at. tha 
“allege, Bloomabury Squire, W C.—Mamhbara of the College have free admission to 
the Course, 
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EDUCATIONAL ESSENTIALS 


Supplied immediately from Stock. 


SPEED PENCIL ERASER. 


A Fine High-Grade Rubber for Best Work. 


Specially suitable for Art Students. 


Done up in lb. boxes, containing 72 or 36 pieces. 


Price 4/6 per Ib 


ESIRASE. 


An Excellent Composition Eraser, which 

erases quickly without spoiling the paper. 

Done up in lb. boxes, containing 48 or 24 pieces. 
Price 2/- per lb. 


DRAWING BOOKS. 


Made of High-grade Drawing Paper that will 
take the Pencil and India Rubber. 


Prices: 
9/-, 18/-, 27/-, 54/-, and 108/- per gross. 


HIGH-GRADE 


EXERCISE BOOKS. 


Made of excellent Writing 
Paper. 
Kept in stock in all the 
usual Rulings. 


4/6, 7/6, 9/-, 16/-, 16/6, 18/-, 


and upwards per gross. 


A good Twopenny Book, 


containing 80 pages, 


leatherette cover (as illustration). 


Price 16/6 per gross. 


FOOLSCAP PAPER 


in all the usual Rulings. 
3/-, 3/6, 4/6, 5/3, 6/6, 7/6, & 9/- 


per ream. 


Duplicating Papers. 


“ABSORBO.” 
Quarto size, 1/7 per ream. 
Foolscap size, 1/10 per ream. 


And Papers for all Machines. 
Examination Paper. 
Oxford and Cambridge, 3/6ream. 


Cambridge Local, 2/8 per ream. 
College of Preceptors, 2/2 ream. 


SCIENCE NOTE BOOKS. 


The most accurate series issued. 


Prices: 18/-, 27/-, 


54/-, 18/-, 


and 108/- per gross. 


NATURE NOTE BOOKS. 
Containing Ruled Writing and Unruled Water-Colour Paper. 
Prices: 12/-, 18/-, 27/-, 54/-, and 78/- per gross. 


AS SUPPLIED FOR THE USE OF THE 
ROYAL PRINCES. 


The Stanton Desk. 


"SJONIYd IWAOU 
JHL JO 3SN IHL HOI AIlTddNS SV 


The most PERFECT Desk made. 
Supplied in various patterns and heights. 


Prices: 


i TECER E.S ADA 


In PITCH PINE, 23/-; in OAK, 26/6. 


== Hp. THE“ “BSAVIA N PENCIL £. 5.4 


HB THE“ Savasi nciRieceteres “BLACK LEAD” . 


B. THE “ESAVIAN” PENCIL ©. S.A, bie 


THE ESAVIAN HEXAGONAL PENCILS. 


Without doubt, the Best Pencil at the Price 


Made in Seven Degrees: HH, H, F, HB, B, BB, BBB. Price 8/- per gross. 
Prices: 3/6, 4/6, 6/-, 1/-, 15/-, 


Other Pencils. 


TEXT-BOOKS, MAPS, and DIAGRAMS. 


We hold immense stocks of Text-Books on the premises, which being 
situated in the centre of the large Publishing Houses, orders can 
be dispatched by return post or rail when necessary. 


ADUCATIONALSUPPLY AS 


STEVENAGE HOUSE, 42-44 PPE VIADUCT, LUNDON. EC 


PENCIL 


16/-, and 18/- per gross. 


MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


In Noiseless Metal Boxes, containing es- 

sential requisites (as shown in the illustra- 

tion), t.e., Compass, Pencil, Six-inch Rule 

and Protractor, Set Squares (45° and 60’), 
and Eraser. 

Price 1/9 each; or 12 doz. at 18/- per doz, 


Cheaper Boxes of Instruments, 
price 1/- each. 


PERFECTLY 
FREE 
FLOWING. 


E.S.A. 
BLUE-BLACK 
INK. 


A Splendid Ink, equal to 
the best in the Market. It 
is ai clear, and 


uid. 
Price Pts per gallon. 
A Cheaper Blue-Black 
is supplied. 
Price 3/- per gallon. 
A Superior Black Ink. 
Price 4/- per gallon. 
A Good Black Ink, 
Price 2/- per gallon. 


SOFICO, 


SOCIATION [TD 
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Cambridge University Press 


Sir Walter Scott: Woodstock ; or, The Cavalier. 


A, Tale of the Year 1651. 


Fcap 8vo 
2s 6d 


The Granta Shakespeare. 


Edited by A. 8. Gaver, M.A. 


In the present edition, which forms a volume of the 
Pitt Press Series, the editor supplies an introduction, 
giving a brief account of the circumstances in which 
the work was written, a table of principal events in 
the period, notes in addition to those of the author, 
anda glossary. Woodstock is one of the works set in 
Section d of English Language and Literature in the 
Cambridge Local Examination, Junior, 1912. 


Edited by J. H. 


Lopsan, M.A. 


Pott 8vo 
ls 
each volume 


Shakespeare: 


Two new volumes will shortly be published in this 
series—Macbeth and Twelfth Night. 

The aim of the edition, in regard to notes and com- 
ments, is to give all that is indispensable for the 
intelligent enjoyment of the play. The brief glossary 
is devoted chiefly to the varying shades of meaning of 
terms often apparently simple. The following volumes 
have already been published :— 


The Winter’s Tale and King Henry IV, Part I; 
and the remaining plays are in active preparation. 


A prospectus with specimen pages will be sent on 
application. 


‘¢ An edition which should commend itself especially 
to teachers and students. Mr. Lobban contributes to 
each volume a valuable introduction in which he deals 
with the sources of the dramatist’s plots and informa- 
tion, and gives careful analyses of the principal 
characters.” —Scotsman 


“« A new Shakespeare, of attractive appearance and 
peculiarly excellent as to type. The text, which is 
based on the fourth and last edition of Johnson and 
Steevens in 1793, has been carefully revised and 
collated with later texts, modernized in spelling and 
punctuation, and brought into line with regard to 
generally accepted emendations.’’— Observer 


Coriolanus. Edited by A. W. 


VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College. 


Fcap 8vo 
1s 6d 


Shakespeare : 


M.A. 


Fcap 8vo 
ls 6d 


(Pitt Press Shakespeare for Schools) 


With the exception of the Introduction, which 
remains practically as it was, this edition is, in the 
main, an abbreviation of Mr. Verity’s edition of the 
play in The Student’s Shakespeare. Besides the usual 
notes and glossary the volume contains extracts from 
North’s ‘ Plutarch,’ an appendix on ‘ Dramatic Irony,’ 
hints on metre, and indexes. 


Hamlet. Edited by A. W. Venrry, 
(Patt Press Shakespeare for Schools) 


This edition is also, in the main, an abbreviation of 
the fuller one edited by Mr. Verity in The Student’s 
Shakespeare. Besides fifty-three pages of introductory 
matter, it contains seventy-seven pages of notes and 
glossary, hints on metre, appendixes, and indexes. 


“Mr. Verity’s work as a school editor is well 
known, and this edition of Hamlet will maintain his 
reputation. . . . Mr. Verity's other editions of Shake- 
speare have secured popularity, and we hope he will 
continue a work for which he is eminently fitted.’’— 
Atheneum 
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Educational Charters and Documents, 


508 to 1900. 


By ArtHur F. Leacu, formerly Fellow 


of All Souls College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo 


10s net 


This book aims at doing, so far as scantier space 
allows, for the educational history of England what 
Bishop Stubbs’s Select Charters did for its constitu- 
tional history. It sets out the text of the salient 
documents relating to the origin and development of 
educational institutions, the chief object of the work 
being to show the origin of those institutions, which 
are in many cases centuries earlier than has hitherto 
been supposed. The author expresses the hope that 
his book will at least set the early history of our 
educational institutions once for all on a solid basis 
of historical documents. 


Elementary Trigonometry. By F.T. Swaxwick, 


M.A., Fielden Lecturer in Mathematics in the University of 


Manchester. 


Crown 8vo 


4s 


The 


Fcap 8vo 
ls 6d net 


The 


Epistles to 
Timothy, and Titus. 


FULFORD, M.A. 


Smaller 


Schools. 
A. W. STREAaNE, D.D., and R. APPLETON, M.A. 


Part I of this book treats of the trigonometry of 
the acute angles and appropriate methods for the 
solution of all triangles. Part II extends the subject 
to obtuse angles and the algebraical solution of tri- 
angles, and proves the addition formule with 
corresponding generality from the properties of a tri- 
angle. Part III lays the foundation of the subject 
with complete generality. There is a preliminary 
chapter on approximate arithmetic. 


the Thessalonians, 
Edited by the Rev. H. W. 


(The Revised Version for Schools) 

Following the general plan of the series, the present 
volume contains the text of each Epistle in the Revised 
Version, together with an introduction, notes, and a 
map of St. Paul’s travels. The aim of this series is 
to draw attention to the importance of some of the 
changes made in the Revised Version, and to present 
in a clear and intelligible form the best and most 
approved results of recent theological work. The 
present volume completes the issue of the New Testa- 
ment in this form. A list of the series will be sent on 


application. 
Bible for 


General Editors: 
Each volume 


Cambridge 


Revised and enlarged edition. 


contains an introduction, notes, and a map. 


1s net 
each 
volume 


The Book of Joshua. 
Brack, LL.D. 

The Book of Judges. Edited by J. SUTHERLAND 
Brack, LL.D. And The Book of Ruth. Edited by 
A. W. STREANE, D.D. In one volume. 

The First Book of Samuel. Edited by the Very 
Rev. A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D. 

The Second Book of Samuel. 
Very Rev. A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D. 

The First Book of Kings. Edited by the Rev. 
T. H. HENNESSY, M.A. 

The Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. Edited by 
the Right Rev. H. E. BRYLE, D.D. 

The Book of Proverbs. Edited by the Rev. J. R. 
CoaTEs, B.A. 

The Books of Joel and Amos. 
Rev. J. C. H. How, M.A. 

The Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
by the Rev. A. CARR, M.A. 

The Gospel according to St. Mark. Edited by the 
Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. 

The Gospel according to St. Luke. Edited by the 
Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D. 

The Gospel according to St. John. Edited by 
the Rev. A. PLUMMER, D.D. 
The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by the Rev. 

H. C. O. LANCHESTER, M.A. 


Edited by J. SUTHERLAND 


Edited by the 


Edited by the 
Edited 


Applications from teachers for specimen copies should be addressed to E. T., Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, London, 
with a statement as to the number of copies likely to be required if the books are adopted for class use. 


London: Printed by C. F. Hopason & Son, 2 Newton Street, Kingsway, W.C. ; and Published by FRaNcis HopGson, 89 Farringdon Street, E.C. 
[Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class matter. j] 
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Published Monthly, price, to Non- 
Members, 6d.; by Post, Td. 
Annual Subscription, Ts. 


OLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.) 


MEMBERS’ MEETING. 


The next Monthly Meeting of the Members will take 

lace on Wednesday. the 25th of October, at 7 p.m., when 

r. J. L. Paton, M.A., will read a Paper on ‘‘ Prizes, 
Athletic and Other.” 


Members have the privilege of introducing their 
friends. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


On Thursday, September 28th, Professor JOHN ADAMB, 
M.A., B.8c., F.C.P., commenced a Course of Twelve 
Lectures on 


“PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF THE TEACHER 
OF TO-DAY.” 


The matters to be dealt with are such as interest all 
classes of teachers, and will be treated with that frank- 
ness that is possible in an unreported discourse, but is 
out of question in a printed book. In the ultimate 
resort every teacher must apply for himself the theory 
of his profession, but he may be greatly helped by 
learning how others have dealt with the problems he 
must face, To this end the lectures will copiously 
illustrated Torong ow by references to the teaching of 
all the subjects of the ordinary school course, while par- 
ticular attention will be given to those subjects that 
must be taught by all teachers who are not specialists. 
While the lecturer will lose no opportunity of indicating 
how present educational conditions may be improved, 
he will assume the present conditions as basis, and show 
how to make the best of things as they are. 


(For Syllabus, see page 400.) 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Diplomas.—The Winter Examination of Teachers 
for the Diplomas of the College will commence on the 
lst of January, 1912. 


Practical Examination for Certificates of 
Abili to Teach.—The next Practical Examina- 
tion will be held in October, 1911. 


Examination of Foreign Teachers for 
Certificates of Proficiency in English. 
—These Examinations may be held at any date. 


Certificate Examinations. — The Christmas 
Examination for Certificates will commence on the 
5th of December, 1911. 


Lower Forms Examinations.—The Christmas 
Examination will commence on the 5th uf December, 


Professional ProUnUNnAEKAM TST OnE 
These Examinations are held in h and September. 
The Spring Examination in 1912 will commence on the 
5th of March. 


inspection and Examination of Schools. 


—Inspectors and iners are appointed by the 
eg for the Inspection and Examination of Public 
and Private Schools. 


The Regulations for the above Examinations can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary. 


C. R. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. — 


NIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are strongly 
recommended as suitable for those who are or intend to 


be teachers. 
Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Birmingham, 
Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, Cardiff, Oroydon, Devon- 
rt, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Inverness, 8, 


ive l, London, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyna, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, 8t. Andrews, Sheffield, 
Seren tial tanle tie Bxaniitiat be ob- 
ormation ng the Examinations may be o 
tained from the SsORETARY L.L.A. Scheme, The 
Wniversity, 8t. Andrews. 


Switzerland, offers 
duced. Address—No. 66, Office of ‘‘ Educational Times,” 
89 Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


J ONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
(Incorporated, ) 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


Patron: His GRACE THE DUKE OF LEEDS. 
Dr. F. J. Kary, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
G. AuGusTus HoLMEs, Esq., Director of Examinations. 


EXAMINATIONS, LOCAL AND HIGHER. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION in PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN, VIOLIN, SINGING, ELOCUTION, THE- 
ORY of MUSIC, &c., will be held in London and 
over 400 Local Centres in DECEMBER, when Certificates 
will be granted to all successful candidates, The last 
ony of Entry is Wednesday, November 15. 

he Higher Examinations for the Diplomas of Asso- 
ciate (A.L.C.M.), Licentiate (L. L.C.M.), the Teachers’ 
Dipiona (L.C.M.), and Fellowship (F. L.C.M.) take place 
in DECEMBER and JULY. 

New LocaL CENTRES may be formed; application 
for particulars should be made to the Secretary. 

SCHOOL CENTRE examinations may also be arranged. 
Details in the special School Syllabus. 

SYLLABUS, with Annual Report and Forms of 
Entry, may be had of the SECRETARY. 


In the Educational Department students are received 
and thoroughly trained under the best Professors at 
moderate fees. The Autumn Term began September 18. 

A COURSE of TRAINING in Pianoforte and Singing 
for Teachers is held at the College. 

A SHORT SERIES of Lessons ın special Subjects may 
be had at Vacation and other times. 


T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 
SA ES 
D ENMARK HILL PHYSICAL 
TRAINING Conon: FOR TEACHERS, 
(a) EDUCATIONAL SECTION 
for English and Swedish Gymnastics and Sports. 


(b) REMEDIAL SECTION 
for Massage and Remedial Swedish Movements. 


Principal: Miss E. SPELMAN STANGER. M.B.C.P.E. 
and 8.T.M., Sunray Avenue, Denmark Hill, 8. R. 
BRAZENOSE, STAMFORD. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Principals: 

Miss KELLETT and Miss A. M. KELLETT, L.L.A. 


TRAIN ING DEPARTMENT in which 


students are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Diploma and National Froebel Union Examinations 
under highly qualified Mistresses. Moderate fees. 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For London University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
B.So., B.Sc. (Econ.), B.D., 


FREE GUIDE B A 
a a 


on application to 

THE SECRETARY. 

ANGLISH PRINCIPAL of first-rate 
old established Girls’ Boarding School, Lausanne, 

i Capitation Fees on Pupils intro- 


TEE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
or THE R.A.M. anD R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL BXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 

Examinations in Theory held in March and Novem 

at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March-April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November-December also. En- 
tries for the November-December FKxaminations close 
veeti October 18th, 1911 (or, with extra fee, Oct- 
ober . 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B), 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
viz., October-November, March-April, and June-July. 
Entries for the October-November Examinations close 
Wednesday, October llth, 1911 (or, with extra fee, 
are? ates Pa t (Local Cen 
pecimen Theory Papers set in pest years tre 
or Bchool) can be obtained on application. Price 3d. 
per set, per year, post free. ; 
The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or R.C.M. for two or three years. 
Syllabuses A and B, for 1911 and 1912 (separately), 
entry forms and further information will be sent 


post free on application to— 
JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
15 Bedford Square, London, W.C., 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Associa, London.” 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES. 


B.A., M.A., LL.B., 
B.Sc., B.Sc. (Eng.), B.Sc. (Econ.), 
B.D., B.Mus. 


Graduates of other Universities, and those who have 
passed certain speci Examinations—e.g.. the 
Orford or Camo pr Senior Locals, &c. — are 
exempted from the Matriculation Examination of 
London niversity. 


FREE GUIDE 


MATRICULATION, 


AND FREE GUIDES TO THE 
HIGHER EXAMINATIONS, 


Post free from the Secretary, 


University 


Correspondence College, 
C., BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING |JOINT ACENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Recognized by the Board of Education as a Training 
College for Secondary Teachers. 
Principal: Miss M. H. Woon, M.A., Litt.D, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year's professional 
training for Secondary Teachers. 
Preparation for the London and the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diploma. Ample opportunity for practice 
in teaching science, lan , mathematics, and other 


subjects. Fees £75 and . Admissions in January and 
Repent 
or particulars of admission, scholarships, bursaries, 


and loan fund apply—The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 


BrREaMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
Principal: G. Armitage-Smith, M.A., D.Lit. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


COURSES OF STUDY (DAY AND EVENING) 
for the Degrees of the University in 


ARTS, SCIENCE, LAWS, ECONOMICS, 


conducted by RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the 
University. 

SUBJECTS.— Latin, Greek, English, French, German, 
Italian, Geography, History, Logic, Economics, British 
Constitution, Mathematics (Pure and Applied), Chem- 
istry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Geology. 

Post-Graduate and Research Work. 

Particulars on application to the SECRETARY, 


UNIVERSITE DE RENNES (France). 
FRENCH COURSE for FOREIGNERS 
OF BOTH SEXES. 

WINTER TERM: From 15 Nov. to 15 Feb. 
SUMMER TERM: From 1 March to 8 June. 
DIPLOMAS. 

Diplômes de Langue et Littérature Françaises; Doctorat, 


Reduction of 50 % on railway fares from Dieppe or 
Calais to Rennes. Apply for Prospectus to 
Prof. FEUILLERAT, Faculté des Lettres, Rennes. 


COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


MEN STUDENTS. 


THE LONDON 


Central Institute for 
Swedish Gymnastics, 


16, 17, & 18 Paddington Street, Marylebone, 


LONDON, W. 


Principal: ALLAN BROMAN, 


From the Royal Central Institute of Gymnastics, Stockholm. 


The course of study will be of one and two years’ duration, 


74 GowER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


(Under the management of a Committee appointed by 
the Teachers’ Guild, College of Preceptors, Head 
Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association.) 


THs Agency has been established for 


the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses. 
No Registration Fees are charged to members of the 
above Associations, and their Commissions are reduced. 
Hours for Interviews: 
1l a.m. tol p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. ; 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m. 


When possible, special appointments should be 
Registrar, Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


(J TERWELD HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Recognized by the Board of Education, by the 
Oxford University Delegacy. for Secondary Training, 
and by the Cambridge Syndicate. 


Principal — Miss CATHERINE I. Dopp, M.A. 
(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford and London 
Teacher’s Diploma and the Cambridge Teacher's 
Certificate. 

FRES for the Course from £66. 


Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with 
a degree on entry. There isa Loan Fund. 


BOOKS ! 


SECOND-HAND at HALF PRICES! 


Thousands of new and second-hand Books. New at 25% 
Discount. Catalogues free: state wants. Books bought. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 135 Charing Oross Road London, W.O. 


for all Examinations 


PREPARATION 


and on all Subjects. | gq 


WOODsIRON 


BUILDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 


| SCHOOLS, 
' MANUALROOMS, 


CYMNASIA, 
BUNGALOWS, 
Cottages, &c. 


CHEAPEST & BEST. 
EDINBURGH. 


Se-d your inquiries. 
DESIGNS & PRICESFREE. 


Y. R. THOMSON & C0., 


254 Bonnington Road, 


University 
Correspondence College. 


ANNUAL DINNER 
A 


ND 


RE-UNION 


AT TITE 


HOLBORN RESTAURANT, 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1911, at 7 p.m. 


Tickets may be had of the SECRETARY, 32 Red Lion 
uare, W.C. 


NIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 

/ —ASSISTANT LECTURER IN PHYSICS. The 
Univers.ty Court invites ape oe for the above Post. 
Stipend £100 per annum. Work to commence October 
next. Apply—SECRETARY, The University, St. Andrews. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA AND TITLE 


(ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY). 


BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 


(Founded 1876). 


Experienced Tutors, holding high University Distinctions. 


During last 30 years 


84 PER CHNT. OF ALL STUDENTS SUCCESSFUL. 
Tutors work in direct communication with Studente. 
INCLUSIVE FEES :—Pass Course, £2. 2s.; Honours Course, £3. 38. 


Fees payable by instalments. 


Complete Outlines of Study, Test Papers and Model Answers (which become 
the property of the Students). 


Write for Prospectus—DIRECTOR, Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


Director 


course. Da 


subjects. Thirty Open 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC (instituted 1872) 


Chairman of Board: SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.O., M.A., D. 
Studies: G. E. BAMBRIDGE, F.T.C.L., cee 
Director of Examinations : C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D., 
Students may enter at any time, and are received for a single subject or the 
and anur instruction, also by corres 
free tuition. Prospectus on application— 


F.R.A. M. 
l ndence in Theoretical 
olarships tenable at the College, entitling holders to 


SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary, 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, PEER W. 


will be carried on in accordance with the principles of the 
Swedish system of Gymnastics, and will conform to the require- 
ments of the Board of Education. Open in October. 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


Telephone: 872 Mayfair. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 
Prospectuses, Reports, Testimonials, Magazines, &c. 


THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ RuPREsS, RUGBY.” Nat. Tel. : 90 Rugby. 
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THE 
CENTRAL 
TUTORIAL 
CLASSES. 


(22nd YHAR.) 


MORNING, AFTERNOON, and EVENING 
CLASSES and CORRESPONDENCE and 
PRIVATE TUITION for :— 


1. MATRICULATION. 


2. INTERMEDIATE and FINAL B.A. 
and B.Sc. 


3. PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY 


(2nd Class College of Preceptors). 


4. A.C.P. and L.C.P. DIPLOMA 
EXAMS. 


by University Graduates in Honours. 


Also Private and Correspondence Tuition 
in separate subjects for Matriculation and 
Degree Examinations. 


Over 2,000 Successes in 20 years. 


University Eutoria? Coffeae. 
LONDON. 


(Affiliated to University Correspondence College.) 


Day and ‘Evening Classes 


FOR 


LONDON 
MATRICULATION, 1912. 


During the last sixteen months, 180 Students of 


Prospectus and all particulars can be obtained | University Tutorial College have passed London 


by applying to the Principal— 
Mr. ALEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.), F.I.C., F.C.S., 
Vernon House, 
Sicilian Avenue, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C., 


who can be interviewed daily from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Evening interviews by appointment 
only. 


NORMAL 


FREE GUIDES. 


These Guides are supplied gratis to all who 
mention this paper and state they intend sitting 
for examination. 


Free Guides. 


PAGEB 
Oxford & Camb. Local 128 
A.C.P. Ki a . 9 
L.C.P. me oy a 

Matriculation (London) 92 
Matriculation (Wales) 72 


Northern Matric. .. 60 
Froebel Guide .. . 56 
L.L.A. Guide ... wae wide 
Preliminary Cert. 120 
Certificate sa 100 


Testimonials from hundreds 
of successful pupils sent on 
application. 


NORMAL CORR. COLLEGE, 


47 MELFORD Roan, East DuLwicH, 8.E., and 
110 AVONDALE SQUARE, Lonpow, S.E. 


ORRESPONDENCE TUITION, 


Classes or Private Lessons in all Subjects for al) 
Examinations, &c., at moderate fees. Special tuition 
for MEDICAL Prelims. and Diptowa Exams. Many 
recent successes.— F. J. BORLAND, B.A., L.C.P. (Science 
and Math. Prizeman), Victoria Tutorias! College, 
28 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.: and Stalheim. 
Brunswick Road, Button, Surrey. 

Schools visited and Examinations conducted 


Crown 8vo, 348 pages, price 3s. 6d. 


SS = SPANISH GRAM- 
MAR. Translated & edited by FREDERICK ZAGEL. 
FRANCI8 Hopasoy, 89 Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Matriculation. 


PRIVATE TUITION. 


Private tuition for all Examinations may be taken up | 


either during Term or the ordinary School vacations. 


Full particulars may be had from 
THE PRINCIPAL, 
University Tutorial College, 
Red Lion Square, Holborn, W.C. 


TUITION BY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


For MATRICULATION, B.A., A.C.P, and 
other Examinations: and for independent 
Study. 

SUBJECTS. 
Latin. Arithmetic, Mechanics, Botany. 
Greek. Algebra. English. Physics. 
French. Geometry. History. Logic. 
German. Higher Math. Chemistry. Psychology. 
Economics. Book-keeping. 


THE STAFF consists of Graduates of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, London, Dublin, and Royal Universities, Prize- 
men, &c. 


Intending Students should write fully to the Principal— 


| Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. (Lond. & Oxon.), 
BURLINGTON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Birkbeck Bank Chambers, London, W.C. 


LAUSANNE. 


A NGHOSS TSS 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR SONS OF 
GENTLEMEN. 


INSTITUTE. 


Best in Switzerland. Limited number. 
dividual attention given to each boy. 
Home life. 


Special in- 
English system. 


French spoken throughout. 

References: H. W. Faire, Esq., 168 West Hill, Putney 
Heath, London; H.B.M. Consul, A. Galland, Esq., 
Lausanne ; R. Courtneidge, Esq., Shaftesbury Theatre, 
London; &c. &c. 


ANTED, to commence duties Jan- 

uary 1912, RESIDENT HEAD MASTER, 

Graduate, married, for a well established Boys’ Board- 

ing and Day School; seaside resort. Apply, stating 

experience and salary required, with copies of testi- 

monials, to Box 100, “ Educational Times” Office, 89 
Farringdon Street, London, F.C. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


Messrs. 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 


Gducational Agents, er 


158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Directors : 


S. A. TRUMAN. F. E. KNIGHTLEY. 
JAMES HEARD, B.A. 
(Trinity College, Cambridge) 


| Telegrams — ““TUTORESS, LONDON.” 
Telephone—No. 1136 Oity. 


This Agency is under distinguished patronage, 
including that of the Principals of 
many of our leading Schools, 


A.—EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT. 


(i) ASSISTANT MASTERS & TUTORS. 

MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro. 

duce University and other qualified ENGLISH 

and FOREIGN MASTERS and TUTORS to 
Schools and Private Families. 


(ii) ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro- 
duce University, Trained, and other qualified 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LADY TEACHERS 
to Girls’ and Boys’ Schools, 


(iii) LADY MATRONS AND HOUSE- 


KEEPERS. 
MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro- 
duce well qualified and experienced LADY 


l 
MATRONS, HOUSEKEEP , and HOUSE 
MISTRESSES to Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 


No charge is made to Principals, and no charge 
of any kind is made to candidates unless an en- 
ement be secured through this Agency, whep 

e terms are most reasonable. 


B.—SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


A separate Department, under the direct 
management of one of the Principals, is devoted 
entirely to the negotiations connected with 
the Transfer of Schools and Introduction of 
Partners. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, being 
in close and constant communication with the 
Principals of nearly all the chief Girls’ and 
Boys’ Schools in the United Kingdom, to many 
of whom they have had the privilege of acting 
as Agents, and having on their books always a 
large number of thoroughly genuine Schools 
for Sale and Partnerships to negotiate, as well 
as the names and requirements of numerous 
would-be purchasers, can offer unusual facilities 
for satisfactorily negotiating the TRANSFER of 
SCHOOLS, and arranging PARTNERSHIPS. 


No charye is made to Purchasers. 
a ag ED 


All communications und inquiries are treated 
in the strictest confidence. 


C.—PUPILS’ DEPARTMENT, 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY have 
a carefully organized Department for the 
introduction of Pupils to Schools and other 
Educational Establishments. No charge ıs 
made for registration. 


Any negotiations entrusted to MESSRS. TRUMAN & 
KNIGHTLEY receive prompt and oareful attention, 
every effort being made to save ollents as much 
time and troubie as possible. 


| Full particulars will be forwarded ow uppheation, 
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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


Lectures for Teachers 


ON THE 


SCIENCE, ART, AND HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF THE TEACHER OF TO-DAY. 


To be delivered by Professor J. ADAMS, M.A., B.8c., F.C.P., Professor of Education 
in the University of London. 


The Second Course of Lectures (Thirty-ninth Annual Series) commenced on 
Thursday, September 28, at 7 p.m. 

The matters to be dealt with are such as interest all classes of teachers, and will 
be treated with that frankness that is posaiole in an unreported discourse, but is 
out of the question in a printed hook. In the ultimate resort every teacher must 
apply for himself the theory of his profession, but he may be greatly helped by 
learning how others have dealt with the problems he must face. To this end the 
lectures will be copiously illustrated throughout by references to the teaching of all 
the subjects of the ordinary school course, while particular attention will be given 
to thase subjects that must be taught by all teachers who are not specialists. 
While the lecturer will lose no opportunity of indicating how present Educational 
Conditions may be improved, he will assume the present conditions as basis, and 
show how to make the best of things as they are. 


SYLLABUS. 

I. (Sept. 28.) The Teacher's Reading. — General reading, subject reading, 
professional ing: recent remarkable increase of professional books: special 
value of recapitulatory reading from teacher’s own early books: plea for more 
general recognition of professional books in unprofessional form: dangers of pro- 
fessional literature: teachers’ use of libraries; place and function of educational 
periodicals. 

II. (Oct. 5.) Regulations and how to deal with them.— The data of the teacher's 
pohim. regulations of varying degrees of generality and stringency : under the 

ing and over us: a study in superiors: how to serve many masters without being 
disloyal to any: the difference between the human being and the official: the 
official mind and how to approach it: an instructive bit of law: the official art of 
compromis.: manipulation of conflicting official regulations. 

ITI. (Oct. 12.) ow to deal with Purents.—Generally wrong attitude of teachers 
towards parents: Otto Ernst: in loco parentis theory: ‘‘the foster parent”: 
“ the elder brother ” : getting at parents through the pupils and vice versa : social 
rank and parents’ antagonism to school authority : special difficulties of different 
classes of teachers: conflicting influences of fathers and mothers: genuine co- 
operation between school and home; mean between parental indifference and 
interference. | 

IV. (Oct. 19.) Class Management and Teaching. — The new collective 
psychology : relation of class to crowd or mob: a homogeneous group: minimum 
number to constitute a class: sympathy of numbers: class leaders: difference 
between class teaching and private coaching : disintegration and redintegration of 
class: teaching class through individual and individual through class: relation 
between subject and size of class. 

V. (Oct. 2.) The Mechanism of Reading.—Importance of this subject for whole 
school course: purpose for which art of reading is acquired: visual and audile 
elements in reading: experiments in the manipulation of print: failure of ‘‘ school 
reading’’: the place of reading aloud and silent reading : various methods of teach- 
ing ened the resulting powers of ing as un acquirement : loss of power of 
reading : different degrees of “block ” reading. 

VI. (Now. 2.) Teaching how to Study.—Strange neglect of this subject: pupils 
merely told to learn: learning is the other side of teaching : on part of pupil absence 
of the desire to know : how to rouse it : danger of interfering with popi ’s initiative: 
kinds of learning : reproduction : the dynamic view : constructive learning : rhythm 
of learning: concentration and diffusion : fallacies about thoroughness : e POraey 
and permanent retention: MeMurry’s book 

VII. (Nov. 9.) Texrt-books versus Oral Instruction. — Relation between the 
teacher’s work and the text-book : relation of text-book to pupil's private study: 
the different qualities brought out by oral teaching and text-book work: classifica- 
tion of text-books: tests of a good text-book : note-book as text-book : the new style 
of teaching as compared with the old in the matter of note-taking: difficulties and 
dangers of note-taking at various stages in the school course. 

VIII. (Nov. 16.) Apparatus and its Use.—Distinction from furniture: aids in 
actual teaching: danger of being dominated by apparatus : over-elaborate appar- 
atus: y-made versus home-made apparatus: permanent and temporary: 
hints for preparing apparatus: maps : the optical lantern: kinds of blackboards : 
the optics of the blac board : eyestrain and how to prevent it: excessive and un- 
educational use of graphic illustration. 

IX. (Nov. 23.) caching Devices. — Unusual Spplications of psychological 
principles ; accidental discoveries of profitable methods: anticipatory illustration : 
the vacuum: mistake traps; puzzle problems: co-operation: the awful example: 
fixing the alternative: mnemonics, legitimate and illegitimate: cram, benevolent 
and malignant: the arithmetical challenge: time-saving devices in supplying 
practice work in arithmetic. 

X. (Nov. 3.) Written Work and Corrections.—Necessity for much written 
work in school: transcription, note-taking, exercise writing, essays: drudgery of 
correcting such exercises; minimum amount of correction consistent with efliciency : 
quantity of corrections: quality: detail: co-operative correction and its dangers : 
the psychology of correction from both pupil and teacher’s point of view: the ethics 
of correction: prevention and cure. 

XI. (Dec. 7.) How to deal with Dullness.—Psychology of dullness: relation of 
dullness to time and subject: the temporary dunce: the permanent dunce: the all- 
round dunce: the specialized dunce: the scale of dullness: the “ defective point ”: 
subjective and objective dullness: stage at which objective dullness is welcomed by 
a pupil: the tyranny of “ problems,” and the legitimate claims of the relatively 

1 


ul. . 

XIL. (Dee. 14.) Exraminations.—Place and function of examination in schools: 
teacher as examiner: how to prepare an examination paper: allocation of marks: 
how to make the best of the external examiner: the ‘‘ personal equation”: the use 
o: old examination papers; preparation of ‘‘ set books ” : use of the index in revision : 
how to prepare pupils for an external examination with the minimum amount of 
educational damage. 


FRES FOR ADMISSION, 
Half-a-guinea for the whole Course. Two shillings for a single Lecture. 


*.° The Lectures will be delivered on THURSDAY EVENINGS, at 7 o'clock, at the 
fem, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.—Members of the College have free admission to 
e Course, 
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METHUEN S 
RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. By F. J. Rantz, M.A., B.Sc. 


Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 


This work is suitable for pupils in the Upper Forms of Secondary Schools, and 
also for older students. Its aim is to review in a general but critical manner the 
groundwork of English Literature. Special attention has therefore been paid to 
the course of the development of our literature ; the general characteristics of each 
period and the external influences bearing upon it are carefully explained. The 
work and style of the greater authors are discussed in some detail and brief 
illustrative extracts from their works are given: lesser authors are treated in due 
proportion, Questions, many of which are suggestive and require further thought 
and study, are appended to each chapter. 


SELECTIONS FROM ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Vol. I (1350-1700). By F. J. Rantz, M.A., B.Sc. Vol. II (1700-1900). By 
H. N. ASMAN, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, 28. each. 


These two volumes have been prepared for use with English Literature by 
F. J. Rahtz. 


BALLADS OF THE BRAVE: Poems of Chivalry, 


Enterprise, Courage, anå Constancy. From the Earliest Times to 
Present Day. By FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A., D.Litt. Fourth and 
Revised Edition with Notes. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


BERNARD DE MERGY. By Prosper Mérimfiz. Adapted 
by P. B. INGHAM, B.A. Crown 8vo, 28. [Advanced French Texts. 


The object of the Advanced French Texts, of which this book is the first volume, 
is to provide suitable text-books for pupils who have already rend volumes in the 
Simplified French Terts. The idea is not to simplify the original, but to cut 
down where it is too long, or where there are unsuitable episodes, at the same 
time preserving the form of the original intact. At the end of the hook there is 
an abridged vocabulary cf harder words and some retranslation excrcises. The 
present volume should prove of interest not only to schoolmasters, but also to the 

eneral render who wishes to make himself acquainted with this greatest of 
rench historical romances. 


THE CATILINE OF SALLUST. Edited by A. J. 
BARNETT. Fcap. 8vo, 18. [Simplified Latin Texts. 
This is the first volume of a new series on the lines of that highly successful series 
Simplified French Texts. 
The aim is to supply young pupils with a simple Latin translation book which 
they can understand, shorn of some of the difficulties of the original text, but still 
retaining its strength and flavour. 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. 


By H. G. Forp, M.A., and L. V. CAUDWELL, M.A., Assistant Masters ut 
Bristol Grammar School, Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 


This book covers a two years’ course divided into six parts, each part containi 
twelve explanations and twelve vocabularies of uniform length (10 words), wit 
twenty English-Latin sentences and fifteen Latin-English to each explanation. 
Throu :hout only words and constructions found in Caesar B.G. are used. 


It is a companion book to Mr. Ford’s ** A School Latin Grammar.” 


INTUITIVE FRENCH: A Year’s Course for Begin- 


ners. By M. VERDON, Modern Language Master at Rotherham Grammar 
School. Crown 8vo, 28. 


This book is intended for children between the ages of twelve and fourteen 
in Secondary Schools. It aims st teaching elementary French according to 
the “New” or " Direct” Method, and follows the lines of moderate reformers. 


A JUNIOR GERMAN GRAMMAR. By H. C. A. 


SECKLER, Senior German Master, Owen’s School, E.C. Crown 8vo, 28. 64. 
(Junior School Books. 
This book is for the Middle Forms of Schools, and meets the requirements 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local and the College of Preceptors 
Examinations, It consists of graminar and exercises, and a particular feature 
is the co-ordination of accidence and syntax. It aims throughout at trainin 
pupils to use their knowledge for composition. The declensions of nouns an 
adjectives, the “ bugbear `“ of the German language, are explained in a natural, 
simple, and effective manner. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND 
(1714-1910). By ERNEST Bowysgr, B.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 
l , [New Historical Series. 
This volume, the third and last of a new series, has been written, on modern lines, 
expressly for Upper Forms of Schools. In order to enable the young pupil to 
grasp the history of his country during the last two centuries as an intelligible 
whole, the economic side of England's history and the part she has played in 
international politics have been dealt with in greater detail than is usual in text- 
books written for schools. Each chapter deals with a particular phase of the 
subject ; illustrative extracts drawn from typical ‘‘ Bources ”’ are added to many of 
the chapters, and the usefulness of the volume is further increased by the inclu- 
sion of biographies and summaries. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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FOR THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR. 
ALL THE WORLD IN PICTURE AND STORY. 


A FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY ON NATURE STUDY LINES. By J. Rivey. Fcap. 4to, with numerous 
Illustrations and simple Maps. 1s. 


MACKINDER’S NATIONS OF THE MODERN WORLD. 


Book IV of the ‘‘ Elementary Studies.’ 836 pages. Coloured Maps and numerous Illustrations. 2s. Uniform in style, size, 
and price with Books I to III of this famous series. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


For the Civil Service and Universities’ Local Examinations. By J. F. Unstgap and E. G. R. TAYLOR. Large 8vo, ls. 6d. 


CLASS BOOK OF PRAOTICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


With Exercises, Examination Questions, aad numerous Diagrams, by ERNEstT YouNG and J. FAIRGRIEVE. 1s. 6d. 


EXERCISES IN PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


THE BRITISH ISLES. With full-page Maps facing pages of Exercises. Special Supplements of Local Maps 
and Exercises. By C. R. DupLEy. Fcap. 4to, stiff boards, 1s. 


JUNIOR COURSE OF COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


By P. H. L’EsrranGe, B.A. Revised and Enlarged, with complete Series of Maps, 3s. 6d. net. Also in Six separate Regional 
Parts, price 10d. net each. Teachers’ Handbook and Key to the whole Course—Now Ready. 


LEADING MOVEMENTS IN MODERN HISTORY. 


By F. R. A. Jarvis. A companion to the Study of Modern History on ‘‘ cause and effect °’ lines. 2s. 


PHILIPS’ NEW SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN HISTORY. 


By Professor Ramsay Murr. 3s. 


Every teacher of Geography should see the New and Enlarged Edition of our Modern School Atlas of Comparative Geography— 
THE BEST intermediate Atlas. 


Teachers of German should take note of “THE PRIMER OF COLLOQUIAL GERMAN” (2s 6d.), by A. Thouaille, M.A., of which a 
Language Master writes spontaneously :—‘“‘ If this cheap little Book has the circulation it deserves, I believe the 
teaching of languages in England will be appreciably bettered.” 


In writing for details, mark your letter E.T.2. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


MASON’S SCRIPTURE MANUALS. 


In these Manuals each chapter and verse of the Bible has been taken 
in order, and Questions similar to those set in the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local, the Pupil-Teachers’, and Diocesan Examinations carefully 
selected in every chapter, together with numerous Explanatory Notes 
collated from various Commentaries. After each question, the answer 
is either given in full or the number of the verse or verses in which it 
occurs. 


SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
AND SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS. 


Always a large Stock of 
Second-hand Books at 
about half prices. 


The following Manuals are already published :— 


The Four Gospels ... ed wi ... each 
The Acts of the Apostles 

Genesis and Exodus 

Joshua and Judges 

Samuel I 

Samuel II 


8. 

0 

1 

1 

; SCHOOLS 
Kings I jes ce hi pi a sae 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


SUPPLIED, 


Kings II 

Jeremiah Sd P “oF sas ne 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and Haggai 
Corinthians II sis i = sit 

The Church Catechism ... ‘i sot sss 
Morning and Evening Services and Litany 


J. POOLE & CO., 


104 Charing Cross Rd., 


AND 


OTOAAAAAAAAARS SO QR 


A Catechism on the Ten Commandments, with one hundred 
Practical Questions specially adapted for Children of all Religious 
Denominations in Elementary Schools. Price 2d. 


EUCLID (Book I) made easy for Young Beginners. Price 1s. 


JAMES GALT & CO., MANCHESTER. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., LONDON. NEW AND SECOND-HAND. ALL INQUIRIES ANSWERED. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’S HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


LONGMANS’ HISTO! HISTORICAL SERIES. 


By T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of Mediæval and Modern History in the University of Manchester. 


= 


Book I.—A First Book of British History. From the Earliest Times to the * 
Death of Edward VII. With 85 Illustrations, 18 Tables, and 25 Maps and Plans ... 2 6 
Book II.—A History of Great Britain. From the Earliest Times to the Death of 
Queen Victoria. With 146 Portraits and other Illustrations, 8 Tables, and 35 Maps and Plans 3 6 
(Book II is also issued in Two Parts, 2s. each.) 
Book II—_An Advanced History of Great Britain. From the Earliest Times 
to the Death of Edward VII. With 29 Tables, and 63 Maps and Plans ay . & O 


(Book III is also issued in Three Parts, 2s. each. ) 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. 
A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Vol. I: B.c. 55—a.p. 1509. With 178 Illustrations. 
Vol. II: 1509-1689. With 96 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 
Vol. IIT: 1689-1901. 


With 109 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 4s, 


COMPLETH IN ONE VOLUME. With 378 Illustrations. Orown 8vo, 13s. 
PREPARATORY QUESTIONS ON 8. R. GARDINER’S ‘‘STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” By R. SomMERVELL, M.A. Crown 8vo, ís. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


With 66 Maps and 22 Plans of Battles, &. 
LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY HISTORICAL ATLAS, abridged from S. R. GaRpDINEFR’s ‘‘ School Atlas of English History.” 


OUTLINE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


With 96 Woodcuts and Maps. 


By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


With Tables, Plans, Maps, Index, &c. 


By the Rev. D. MORRIS, B.A. 
The One Hundred and Seventeenth to One Hundred and Twenty-fourth Thousand. 


A CLASS-BOOK HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


With 24 Historical Maps and Plans of Battles, and 29 other Illustrations. 


By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., F.S.A. 
A HISTORY OF GREECE. 


FROM THE MARLIHST TIMES TO THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


With 13 Maps and Plates and 84 Illustrations. 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


YORK POWELL’S EARLY ENG- 
LAND to the NORMAN CON- 


OREIGHTON’S Nee ENGLAND 
A CONTIN NTAL POWE 
ROWLEY’S RISE of the PEOPLE 

and me PARON EN of PARLIA- 
MENT 4-1485. 9d. 

CREIGHTON” 8 (Bishop) TUDORS 

and pa tne. REFORMATION, 1485- 


h E h H 
Epoc s of Englis er ae 


olume, with 27 Tables and ind Pedigrees and 


GARDINER’S (Mrs.) STRUGGLE 
pipe aa a MONARCHY, 


ROWLEY’S SETTLEMENT of the 
CONSTITUTION, 1689-1784. 9d. 


TANCOCK’S ENGLAND during the 
AMERICAN and EUROPEAN 
WARS, 1765-1820. 9d. 


BROWNING’S aa ENG- 
LAND, 1820-1897 


Complete in One 
Fcap. 8vo, 5s 


EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 


10 Vols., with Maps, 2s. 6d. each. 


BEESLY’S GRACCHI, MARIUS, and 
SULLA. 

Se. EARLY ROMAN EM- 

CAPES’S ROMAN EMPIRE of the 
SECOND CENTURY 

COX'S GREEKS AND “THE PER- 
SIANS. 


COX’S8 ATHENIAN EMPIRE. 


CURTEIS’S RISE of the MACE- 
DONIAN EMPIRE. 
IHNE'’S rR to its CAPTURE by 


the GAUL 
MERIVALE'S ROMAN TRIUMVIE- 


TES. 
SANKEY'S SPARTAN AND THEB- 
AN SUPREMACIES. 
SMITH’S (BOSWORTH) ROME AND 
CARTHAGE: THE PUNIC WARS, 


Fcap. 4to, 5s. 


Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Or in Two Parts, 2s. each. Part I: To 1603. 


Crown po DSUFRUIODEY VEO MONON S Gae ne ee oo äs. 6d. 


Post 4to, is. 


B.C. 55—A.D. 1902. 


Part II: 16038-1901. 


Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 


19 Vols., with Maps, 2s. 6d. each. 


AIRY’S ENGLISH RESTORATION 
and LOUIS XIV. 1648-1678. 


CHURCH’S BEGINNING of 
MIDDLE AGES. 


COX’S CRUSADES. 
es hte ea AGE OF ELIZA- 


the 


GAIRDNER’S HOUSES OF LAN- 
CASTER AND YORK 


GARDINER’S THIRTY YEARS’ 
WAR. 


GARDINER’S FIRST TWO 
STUARTS. 


GARDINER’S (Mrs.) FRENCH RE- 
VOLUTION, 1789-1795 


HALE’S FALL OF THE STUARTS, 
and WESTERN EUROPE, from 
1678 to 1697. 


JOHNSON’S NORMANS in EUROPE. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, ô CO. 39 Paternoster Row, 


LONGMAN’S FREDERICK the 
GREAT and the SEVEN YEARS 
WAR. 


LUDLOW’S WAR OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE, 1775-1783, 


McCARTHY’S EPOCH OF REFORM, 
1830-1850, 


MOBERLY’S THE EARLY TUDORS. 
MORRIS’S AGE OF ANNE. 


MORRIS’S THE EARLY HANO- 
VERIANS. 


SEEBOHM’S PROTESTANT BE- 
VOLUTION. 


STUBBS'’S THE EARLY PLANPA- 
GENETS. 


WARBURTON’S EDWARD THE 
THIRD. 


London, E.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0. S CLASSICAL BOOKS, 


By BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D., 


Late Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 


THE REVISED LATIN PRIMER. 
A SHORTER LATIN PRIMER. 


EXERCISES ON THE SHORTER LATIN PRIMER. 


By M. G. and J. KENNEDY and H. WILKINSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 


Is. 


A KEY, for the use of Masters only, 


LONGMANS’ LATIN COURSE. 
With copious Exercises and Vocabularies. 


*,* The Pronunciation adopted in Longmans’ Latin Course is in accordance 
swith the Regulations issued by the Board of Education with a view to securing 
uniformity. 


Part = Up to and including the Regular Verb, Active and Passive. 
d. 


A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 8s. 83d. net, post free. 


Part II. Including Pronouns, Numeral Adjectives, Irregular Verbs, 
Accusative and Infinitive, Ablative Absolute, Dependent Ques- 
tions, Dependent Clauses, the use of the Cases and Oratio 
Obliqua. 2s. 6d. 

A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 65s. 8d. net, post free. 


Parts I and II. Complete in One Volume. 8s. 6d. 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only. T8. 94d. net, post free. 


Part III. Elementary Latin Prose, with Complete Syntax and 
Passages for learning by heart. By W. Horton SpraGGE, 
M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Assistant 
Master at the City of London School. 33s. 

A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 88 9d. net, post free. 


ELEMENTARY UNSEENS. 
With Notes and Vocabularies. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 48. 83d. net, post free. 


By ARTHUR SIDQWICK, M.A. 


A FIRST GREEK WRITER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 658. 24d. net, post free. 
INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 
With Exercises. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 5s. 8d. net, post free. 


SCENES FROM GREEK PLAYS. Rugby Edition. 
Abridged and Adapted for the use of Schools. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
each. 

ARISTOPHANES.—The Clouds. The Frogs. The Knights. Plutus. 
EURIPIDES. —Iphigenia in Tauris. The Cyclops. Ion. Electra. 
Alcestis. Bacchae. Hecuba. Medea. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK VERSE COMPO- 
SITION. By ARTHUR Sipewick, M.A., and F. D. Morice, M.A. 
With Exercises. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 58. 23d. net, post free. 


By FRANCIS DAVID MORICE, M.A. 


STORIES IN ATTIC GREEK. With Notes and Vocab- 
ulary. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


By H. Q. LIDDELL, D.D., and ROBERT SCOTT, D.D. 
GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 4to, 36s. 


GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Abridged from the above. 
Revised throughout. Square 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


Re. Od. net, post free. 


By H. R. HEATLEY, M.A., and H. N. KINGDON, M.A. 
GRADATIM. An Easy Latin Translation Book for Be- 
ginners. With Vocabulary. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 58. 24d. net, post free. 


EXERCISES ON GRADATIM. By H. R. Heattey, 
M.A., and the Rev. A. Stroman, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


EXCERPTA FACILIA. A Second Latin Translation Book. 
Containing a Collection of Stories from various Latin Authors. 
With Notes at end and a Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 6s. 8d. net, post free. 


By T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Edited by G. GranvittE Brapbtey, D.D., 
formerly Dean of Westminster. 65s, 


A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 5s. bs. 23d. net, post free. 


By G. G. BRADLEY, D.D., formerly Dean of Westminster. 
AIDS TO WRITING LATIN PROSE. Containing 144 


Exercises. With an Introduction comprising Preliminary Hints, 
Directions, Explanatory Matter, &c. Edited and arranged by 
T. L. PAPILLON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 5s. 24d. net, post free. 


By F. RITCHIE, M.A. 


EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 88. 83d. net, post free. 
FABULAE FACILES. A First Latin Reader. 


taining Detached Sentences and Consecutive Stories. 
and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d 


FIRST STEPS IN LATIN. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 88. 84d. net, post free. 


SECOND STEPS IN LATIN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
FIRST STEPS IN GREEK. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


A PRACTICAL GREEK METHOD FOR BEGINNERS. 
a 6a RItcH1E, M.A., and E. H. Moors, M.A. Crown 8vo, 


Con- 
With Notes 


A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 5s. 24d. net, post free. 
Easy Continuous Latin Prose. | Latin Grammar Papers. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 


E Greek Grammar Papers. 
First Latin Verse Poan. 8vo, 1s. 6d j 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Imitative Exercises in Easy 


Book. 


Latin Prose. Based on 
Easy Latin Passages for “Fabulae Faciles.” Crown 
Translation. Small 8vo, 2s. 8vo, ls. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S NEW LIST 


Messrs. BLACKIE & SON will be pleased to send full Lists of Books sultable for Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations, 1912, post free on application. 


A NEW FRENCH COURSE ON MODERN LINES. 


AN INTERMEDIATE FRENCH COURSE. 


Part I.—By James M. Moore, M.A., and James Donatpson, | Part II.—By James M. Moore, M.A., and James DONALDSON, 


M.A., Assistant French Master, Royal High School, Edin- M.A. 1s. 6d. net; with grammatical Appendix, 2s. net. 
burgh. 1s. net. Part III.— By JAMES M. Moore, M.A., and JouN SuicuHt, M.A., 

Dealing with the Article, Noun, Adjective, the Indicative of French Master, Boroughmuir Higher Grade School, Edinburgh. 
the Regular Verb, with a few Irregular Verbs. ls. 6d. net; with grammatical Appendix, 2s. net. 


BLACKIE’S LONGER FRENCH TEXTS. | BLACKIE’S LITTLE FRENCH CLASSICS. 


From Modern French Literature. Printed in large clear type, with Brief 
Notes, Exercises, Phrase-list, and Vocabulary. Fcap. 8vo, 84. each, | 


Daudet—Le Petit Chose à l'Ecole. Edited by F. W. M. DRAPER, Fcap. 8vo, &å. each. 
B.A., B.-es-L., Assistant Master, City of London School. 


— sdi 7 R SON, 
Hugo- Suran ris et Déruchette (Travailleurs dela Mer). Edited by ss ade Feet te U ODore Vant a High Bohocl, Aa 
AYLE i 


Baudelaire—Le Scarabée d'Or. Edited by W. W. M'Krecanrz, M.A., | Dumas—Napoleon a vite d'Eibe. Edited by CLÉMENCE SaUNoIs. 
Examiner in French to the University of St. Andrews. 


Galland—Quatre Voyages de Sindbad le Marin. Edited by 
Deslys—Le Mensonge d'un Ami. Edited by F. W. ODGERS, M.A., W.G. a kebi M.A., Assistant Master, Westminster School. 
Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


Complete List of the Series on application. Complete List of the Series on application. 


Representing all important French authors from Montaigne to Bourget. 


A NEW ENGLISH OOURSH ON MODERN LINBS. 


A FIRST ENGLISH COURSE. 


By FRANE JONES, B.A., Assistant Master, King Edward's School, Aston, Birmingham ; Lecturer in English at the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute; Joint Author of Scott and Jones’s ‘‘ Latin Course.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


A COMBINED COURSE OF LITERARY | GRADUATED EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 


READING AND COMPOSITION. COMPOSITION. 
Illustrated from Famous Pictures, Edited by LEWIS MARSH, M.A. By H. BENDALL, M.A., Assistant Secretary, ILA.H.M. Ls, net. 
Cantab.), late Exhibitioner of Emmanuel College; Assistant Master in the 


e of London School ; and special Instructor in Modern Lan es to the a 
Torden County Council Oroi vo, BE. guag WORDS: THEIR ORIGIN AND USE. 
A cones oo oe ering. sero Pern "eam. in T a 
A PREPARATORY COURSE OF LITERARY Soh witha companion Teachers Book. BA- cas Bi E KRR 
READING AND COMPOSITION. ENGLISH POETRY FOR THE YOUNG 
Miata ta from Famous Paintings. Edited and arranged by LBWIS S 


y 
MARSH, M.A., Assistant Master in the City of London School. | Selected by 8. E. WINBOLT, M.A. A chronological selection of English 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. Poetry, clearly printed and well bound in cloth. 1s. 


THE WARWICK 
SHAKESPEARE. 


BLACKIE’S 
ENGLISH TEXTS. 


Edited by Prof. HERFORD, Litt.D. The best and most 


6d. each. Blue limp cloth covers. Over 100 Volumes. To be 
widely used edition of Shakespeare for School purposes. 


used in correlation with the study of English Literature 


Price 1s. and 1s. 6d. and History. 
Full Prospectus post free. Full Prospectus port free. 
A GENERAL TEXT-BOOK OF A FIRST COURSE OF ALGEBRA. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. Em hic and other Solutions and Applications to Arith- 


metic rts | Geometry, and forming a brief Course. 


Covering the ground of a School or eral College Course, By A. B. LAYNG. M.A. 
By A. BE. LAYNG, With or without Answers, 3s. 64. 
formerly Head Master, Stafford orai School. 
With or without Answers, 4s. 64. ARITHMETIC. 


*,* On the recommendation of very many influential teachers, this Algebra is | By A. B. LAYWG, M.A.. formerly Scholar of Sidney Sussex Coll., Cambridge. 
now issued in two Parts, cloth, at 2s. 6d. each. Cloth, complete, 48. 6d. In Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 
Exercises only :— Exercises to Book I, 1s. With Answers, 1s. 6d. Exercises only :—1 Vol., complete, 2s. Ga. Part I, 5,000 Examples, 18. 
Exercises to Book II, 1s. 6d. With Answers, 2a. Part il, 3,500 Examples, 1s. 6a. 


BLACKIE’S CAUSAL GEOGRAPHIES. 


REGIONALLY TRBEATBHD. 
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The Educational Times. 


Bishop WELLDON appears to have felt it 
necessary to justify his selection for the 
Presidency of the Educational Science Section 
of the British Association, and it must be admitted that he 
reviewed his qualifications with unimpeachable modesty. 
His experience of fifteen years at the head of two great 
public schools— schools, indeed, differing largely in type— 
was of a somewhat special character, and lies now at a 
considerable distance in the past. 
exile in India, the Chairmanship of the Manchester Educa- 
tion Committee, no doubt, has brought him into touch with 
the recent course of educational events, and, of course, a 
man of his capacity and culture could not but follow with 
intelligence the developments in a sphere that touches so 
closely his own professional domain. But his real mind is 
elsewhere. With all this there was practically lost the 
opportunity for a vital und effective pronouncement from 
a commanding platform. The craze for a titled figurehead 
is apt to come expensive. There are not a few educationists, 
even in quite humble posts, that might have spoken a word 
inspired by the actual conditions of the profession and 
conveying a living impulse. Bishop Welldon speaks at 
length and at large, and it seems very much as if he had 
held his peace. 

It is no doubt true that principles need to be stated 
and enforced again and again, and that the word of a bishop 
that has been a schoolmaster will go much farther than the 
word. of a schoolmaster that has not succeeded in becoming 
a bishop. It may be, then, that Bishop Welldon’s address 
will drive home to some minds opinions that have long been 
quite familiar to the humblest teachers that have been 
taking an active interest in the progress of education, more 
especially as he assumes tbe attitude of the “safe” man, 
seeing much to be said on both sides of every question. The 
broad general principles he laid down as the basis of all true 
progress or reform in education may be readily accepted. 
“ The supreme object of education is to provide good citi- 

”; every child should have the opportunity of full 


Laodicean 
Leadership. 


zens 
development, without discrimination between social classes ; 


After four or five years’ | 
| the original School Boards. 


and “it is the business of the State to ensure the highest 
possible efficiency, not only of intelligence but of character, 
in the men and women who adopt the educational profession 
as their life-work.” Such propositions need to be insisted 
on, not so much because they meet with occasional contra- 
diction, but mainly because they are held in check by the 
force of inertia and are still far from practical realization. 

Dr. Welldon pays a high and a just tribute to the “signal 
legislative achievement” of the Education Act of 1870, 
which “ lifted the nation as a whole to a new level of self- 
respect ” ; and, while he notes that it has undergone “some 
grave modifications,” especially in 1902, he does not, on the 
whole, regret the substitution of Education Committees for 
However, he sees two dangers 
ahead: first, “the tendency of the Board of Education 
towards bureaucratic control”; second, “the habit of im- 
posing upon all the Local Education Authorities, whether 
by Act of Parliament or by ordinance of the Board of Edu- 
cation, a number of new duties without ensuring any corre- 
sponding increase of the public funds which are placed at 
their service.” While balancing the advantages and the 
disadvantages of the control of the Board of Education, he 
pronounces that, ‘‘ while it is definite, it should be as elastic 
as possible,” for ‘‘ freedom, spontaneity, individualism has 
become the rule in all departments of English life,” and “no 
power could be more chilling in its effect upon intellectual 
enthusiasm than the dead hand of a code.” In the meantime 
it “has become too strong and stringent.” ‘The lack of 
adequate funds to carry out new duties has stirred and 
exacerbated antagonism between the schools and the rates. 
On both points Dr. Welldon bespeaks more liberal regula- 
tions and practice, thus reinforcing the general opinion of 
thoughtful educationists. 

The evils sometimes attendant on the award of scholar- 
ships were duly emphasized by Dr. Welldon. We are all 
agreed that scholarships and exhibitions, designed to remedy 
the disadvantage of the poor, should not be administered so 
as to accentuate the privilege of the rich; and it does seem 
pretty hard that the preparatory years of training for 
secondary scholarships and exhibitions should weigh so 
much more heavily on the purse of the poor than of the 
rich father. When we recognize that this is only a par- 
ticular case of the universal-rule thatiif you,want a good 
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thing you must pay a good price, and that money is the 
superior, the indispensable, force, it is still not easy to 
accommodate our minds to the special inequality. We seek 
for a way out of the tight place. But Dr. Welldon does not 
help us. Nor does he help us on the vexed question of 
examinations. Examination “ was once the obvious remedy 
for favouritism ’’; “but a mere examination in knowledge 
can never test some of the highest qualities which fit men 
and women for the service of the State; in proportion, 
then, as favouritism ceases to be a public danger, examina- 
tions will lose something of their fatal authority.” Yes ; 
but how long shall we have to wait for the decline and fall 
of favouritism—dum defluat amnis? There is one remark, 
however, that arrests attention. ‘It is, I am afraid,” says 
Dr. Welldon, “easy to think of head masters who have 
attained what I can only call an ill deserved reputation, 
because their pupils have won numerous scholarships and 
exhibitions upon leaving school, when those same pupils had 
been mentally exhausted in youth, and their after-life in no 
way answered to the promise of their early days.” Obviously, 
this is a danger. At the same time, we should like a verified 
history of the cases that Dr. Welldon has in view. 

In selecting “ the basal subjects of secondary education,” 
Dr. Welldon, of course, had no time to go far into justifica- 
tory details. It will not be questioned that such subjects 
must be few, suitable to the age of the pupils, practically 
useful, and at the same time capable of yielding culture. 
He enumerates Religion, English, French, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, and Natural Science, and he thinks it“ a happy 
circumstance that preparatory-school masters have prac- 
tically decided to relinquish the teaching of Greek.” The 
Universities, however, and especially Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, have a good deal to say in the matter; and, while 
Dr. Welldon favours a Commission “ composed of men who 
are fully sympathetic with academical culture and yet have 
been trained in the habits of business” to overhaul the 
University funds, we should have liked some indication of 
more immediate means of leading them to a wiser influence 
on secondary education. There are fifty points that we have 
passed over, and there are numerous good things scattered 
through the address, and, though the attitude is detached 
and contemplative, there is a ring of liberality and sym- 
pathy in the tone. Thus, it seems to Dr. Welldon “ im- 
possible that in a democratical age there should ultimately 
remain any school which will not open its doors to pupils 
who are drawn from every social section of the community.” 
But there is lacking the one thing desiderated—a definite, 
positive outlook on the future; a word of power to move, 
to elevate, to instruct, to determine, to push to a point some 
one or more urgent questions—in a word, an impulse some- 
whither. The conquest of new realms has never fallen to a 
Laodicean. 


We have great pleasure in congratulating heartily the 


ex-Dean of the College of Preceptors on receiving the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from the University of St. Andrews 
on the occasion of the celebration of its quincentenary. The 


London correspondent of the Aberdeen Free Press wrote 
(September 9) : 


One of the distinguished scholars whom St. Andrews University will 
honour along with Mr. Asquith and Lord Pentland at ite honorary 
degree-giving is Principal John Adams, formerly head of the Free 
Church Training College, Glasgow, and for many years Principal of the 
London Day Training College in connexion with London University. 
The honour which Principal Adams will share with well known scholars 
from the Sorbonne and other foreign Universities is well deserved, for 
the success of the Day Training College here is largely due to the inspir- 
ing enthusiasm of its head. Refreshingly free from any tendency to 
academic grooveness, Principal Adams is immensely popular as a lecturer 
not merely with students training for educational work, but with men 
and women of many different vocations who attend his special summer 
term courses on the art of lecturing, a course which attracts country 
squires, scientists, suffragettes, and others who are eager to acquire the 
art of speaking in public. I hear that when the fine new building of the 
Royal Academy of Music in Marylebone Road is opened, one of the first 
courses of lectures to the students will be given by Principal Adams. 
I also hear that an important work on psychology on which Mr. Adams 
has been for some time working is almost completed, and will shortly be 
published. 


We may supplement the correspondent’s appreciation by 
adding that Dr. Adams was Lecturer at, and afterwards 
Principal of, the Aberdeen Free Church Training College 
before he was transferred to Glasgow; and that he was 
President of the Educational Institute of Scotland in 1896-97. 


Ir requires some stretch of imagination to regard the 
proceedings of the British Association at Portsmouth as on 
the level of an average year—unless, indeed, the President 
be right in his view that “the greatest benefit bestowed on 
science by our meetings is the opportunity which they offer 
for friendly and unrestrained intercourse, not merely be- 
tween those following different branches of science, but also 
with persons who, though not following science profession- 
ally, are interested in its problems.” The social element, 
no doubt, plays a very important part, but one is somewhat 
reluctant to give it the first place. Sir William Ramsay, 
of course, could not speak for an hour without saying some- 
thing striking and something useful; yet it is difficult to 
admit that he rose to the unique occasion. His main thesis 
developed at last, after a fragmentary miscellany of well 
meant educational remarks, into a respectable essay, bur- 
dened by a tail of illustrative speculation little calculated 
to enforce his argument. The question of the probable life 
of our coal deposits is not likely to disturb the comfort of 
the ordinary citizen, who will scarcely lose a wink of sleep 
over the prospect of their exhaustion some 175 years hence. 
To be sure, in the life of a nation, 175 years is but a span; 
yet it is a span that gives room and verge enough for a good 
many things to happen. If Sir William took his stand 175 
years back, what value would he assign to the predictions 
of a gloomy patriot of that period? Admitting the very 
uncertain estimates of the coal supply, we have more faith 
in the progress of science than the President of the British 
Association. And we have a very small amount of faith 
in prognostications of the state of the nation even half a 
century hence. The only moral is not to be wasteful, and 
to utilize to the utmost the resources and the genius of 
science. 


In the Educational Science Section, apart from Bishop 
Welldon’s comprehensive Presidential Address, the most 
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lively interest was centred in the discussions on Examina- 
tions and Scholarships. It is not easy, however, to collect 
any net result. Mr. Hartog manfully pushed his old argu- 
ments and enforced them with fresh illustrations, and he even 
gained the adhesion of the President of the Association 
to his proposal for a Government inquiry into the nature 
and use of examinations. There is certainly a reaction 
against examinations, and, naturally, it is the bad side of 
them that is forced upon attention: the evils they were 
supposed to remedy, and to a certain not inconsiderable 
extent have remedied, are left rather in the background. 
Do as we may, it is a case of balancing difficulties. Even a 
Royal Commission will not turn examination into an exact 
science or dispense authorities and examiners from applying 
their common sense and experience. The idea of placing 
the patronage of public appointments in the hands of the 
Civil Service Commission is sufficiently ingenuous, not to 
say startling. If Sir William Ramsay’s view that the 
teachers should be trusted seems a good way off realization, 
at any rate there is much to be said for associating their 
Judgment with the judgment of an external examiner. As 
for scholarships, it may be doubted whether there is not 
room for drastic reforms. The Universities have done a 
little by introducing the notion and practice of awarding 
“ honorary ” scholarships in the case of scholars that do 
not need the money ; and less august authorities have begun 
to look more critically at the actual needs of candidates. 
So far as concerns the question of fees, a doubt may be 
mooted whether the endowment should not be applied at 
a different point — whether the educational institutions 
should not be endowed adequately to dispense with fees 
altogether, so as to confine scholarships to purposes of main- 
tenance alone. 


THE difficulty of adequate endowment of advanced educa- 
tion is always with us, and pressing more severely year by 
year. In a report introductory to the Blue book for 1909-10 
on the Universities and University Colleges participating in 
the Parliamentary grant, Mr. Runciman says, very truly, 
that probably there was never a time when University 
education was in greater need of adequate encouragement. 
In the same breath he laments the difficulty of raising any 
considerable sums for endowment of the higher institutions 
of learning, and enforces the pressure of the difficulty by 
notable examples, and the shame of the situation by odious 
comparisons of vast liberality in Germany, France, and 
America. Our own catalogue of ‘‘ Endowments and Bene- 
factions ” has long been a running commentary upon the 
contrast between Britain and other civilized countries upon 
this very point. Mr. Runciman signalizes ‘‘ the great efforts 
that have been necessary in order to collect the compara- 
tively small sum of £70,000 required to provide new chemical 
laboratories at University College, London.” And yet these 
efforts were supported by the prestige—by the clamours— 
of “science.” Does Mr. Runciman know that there is a 
whole faculty in that same College that is all but absolutely 
without any endowment whatever ? It may be that in some 
institutions a certain advantage might be gained by re- 
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leasing the obsolete grip of ancient prescriptions and 
rearranging the endowments available so as to apply the 
power of money to the points where it could do most work 
under modern conditions. But that is a small matter, and 
it is more than time that the Government should recognize 
in a more substuntial way the urgent national importance 
of a satisfactory equipment of the higher learning, not 
merely in ‘‘ science,” but in all other departments. This is 
the real—and the only—battle-ground with Germany, and, if 
we are not having the worst of the struggle, the credit is 
largely due to the self-sacrificing labours of our own scholars 
—a sacrifice that the richest nation in the world should be 
ashamed to permit. 


Tue Report of a Conference on the Teaching of History in 
London Elementary Schools—the fourth of a series dealing 
with the methods of teaching various subjects in such 
schools—is a document of much importance. The members 
of the Conference were fairly representative of the teachers, 
men and women, and there could not have been found a 
more competent Chairman than Prof. Pollard, of the Uni- 
versity of London. The Report is comprehensive and 
thorough. It examines the existing methods of teaching 
history in London elementary schools, exhibits the methods 
practised in other countries, defines the aim and scope of 
history teaching and their practical application in elementary 
schools, suggests the methods that ought to be adopted, 
deals with certain corollaries (such as text-books, illustra- 
tions, syllabuses, and the relations between history and 
other subjects in the curriculum, notably literature, geo- 
graphy, and drawing), and discusses the training of the 
teachers, “ upon whose efficiency and zeal the whole super- 
structure of historical education must be based.” ‘ Probably 
the chief canse of the defects which exist is the want in 
many, probably in a great majority of cases, of a distinct 
unifying principle, a recognized aim, a definite objective of 
substantial value, clear to the teacher and helpful to the 
pupil.” The Conference, while admitting that “it may be 
wise to borrow occasionally from the experience of foreign 
educationists,” properly insists that “we must guard 
against ruthlessly grafting alien growths on the existing 
English system, which has developed and is developing as 
an amorphous but living organism.” The criticisms and 
the suggestions deserve most careful consideration. The 
paragraphs on historical training are especially important 
for teachers. “ We would, however, in conclusion,” says the 
Report, “lay all the stress we can upon the fact that no 
teacher’s education is, or ever can be, complete. No one is 
fit to be a teacher unless he continues to be a student, and 
when he ceases to learn he becomes unfit to teach. There 
is no finality in history: it is not a lesson to be learnt by 
rote ; 1t 18 a means of understanding what we are and how 
we came to be what we are as individuals, as societies, as 
nations; and man’s capacity for understanding history 
grows with his intellectual stature.” From this Report we 
should be able to date a marked progress in the teaching 
of history in the schools—not merely in the elementary 
schools, but in the secondary, schools.as; well. 
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SUMMARY OF THE MONTH. 


The conference of English and American representatives, con- 
vened for the purpose of establishing a scheme of simplified 
spelling, met at University College on September 4. The 
English representatives were Prof. Gilbert Murray, Prof. Jevons 
(Cardiff), Mr. Daniel Jones, Dr. E. R. Edwards, Pref. Rippmann, 
and Mr. William Archer. The American representatives were 
Prof. Calvin Thomas, Prof. Brander Matthews, Prof. Hempel, 
Prof. J. W. Bright, and Prof.Grandgent. The meetings extended 
over a fortnight. The object was to discuss the details of a 
complete scheme of simplified spelling, drawn up and based on 
proposals worked out by Mr. William Archer. “ When we have 
come to an agreement between the representatives of the two 
bodies,” Prof. Rippmann said, “ the scheme will be made public, 
and an active campaign will be held in the autumn, consisting of 
lectures and articles in the Press. By that means we hope to 
get the educational world interested. It is generally felt that, 
particularly for the children attending elementary schools, a 
system of simplified spelling would mean an enormous gain in 
time, and generally from an educational point of view would 
have very beneficial results. Incidentally it would remove the 
principal barrier to English becoming the universal language.” 


THE number of tickets issued for the fifteenth Oxford Summer 
Meeting of University Extension and other students was 1,292. 
Between eleven and twelve hundred students attended the first 
half of the meeting and eight hundred the second part. There 
were one hundred and thirteen from Germany, fifty-five from 
France, twenty-eight from the United States, twenty-three each 
from Austria and Denmark, twenty from Holland, eighteen from 
Switzerland, sixteen each from Belgium and Russia, fifteen from 
Sweden, fourteen from Norway, and eleven from Hungary, 
while other countries represented were Australia, New Zealand, 
Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Egypt, Turkey, Spain, Portugal, Ice- 
land, India, Canada, and Cape Colony. The Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association sent fifty-seven representatives. Mr. J. A. R. 
Marriott, the Secretary, delivered a closing address of “ Retro- 
spect and Prospect,” in which he said that this year they had 
tried to penetrate and interpret the national spirit of Germany, 
partly from a purely intellectual motive, partly also from a 
utilitarian one, for of all the utilities was there one greater than 
the promotion of mutual understanding between nation and 
nation and between man and man P 


Witu the object of beautifying the home and inculcating 
a love of Nature in the young, the North British Academy 
of Arts, Newcastle-upon-'l'yne, instituted two years ago a Pot 
Plant and Window Gardening Competition among the poorest 
of the poor in Newcastle and on Tyneside generally. The 
Academy encouraged the children by prizes of watches, cameras, 
handbags, boxes of paints, boots, Bibles, &c., and the scheme 
has been so successful that nearly four thousand child gardeners 
have competed for the prizes (September 1). 


THE report of the Irish Intermediate Education Board for 
1910 states that during the year 13,092 scholars entered for 
examination—8,711 boys and 4,381 girls—the increase on the 
previous year’s numbers being 43 per cent. in the case of boys 
and 6'8 for girls. Of the 322 centres of examination, 126 were in 
Leinster, 102 in Munster, 74 in Ulster, and 20 in Connaught; 
and of those that entered 11,900 sat for the examinations, lasting 
ten days, and 6,394 passed. The percentage of passes was 53°7, 
being nearly 2 per cent. lower than in the previous year, 8 per 
cent. lower than in 1908, and much below other years back to 
1901. The original income of the Board consisted of the interest 
on one million pounds, portion of the Irish Church surplus, and 
from this source each year the income is £30,898, while there is 
also a share of the spirit and beer duties. The Board’s share 
from the latter source has fallen from £71,400 in 1900 to £16,998 
last year. After paying for exhibitions and prizes, there remained 
from all sources only £18,200 for distribution among the schools 
in school grants and bonuses. As these payments had been 
maintained at the rate of £53,000 for recent years, it was mani- 
fest that a sudden reduction of the school grant to such an extent 
would be productive of disastrous results to intermediate edu- 
cation, and would press with great severity upon the smaller and 
struggling schools which stand in need of that assistance. In 
this unforeseen emergency the Board felt themselves justified in 
having recourse to a reserve fund which had been accumulated 
out of the surplus income in former years. 


The Board had been ! 


given reason to expect that an equivalent would be provided by 
the Legislature from some other source for the revenue which 
they had lost. 


THE Rev. Dr. Davin J. WALLER died at Dovercourt after a 
brief illness. He was born at Nunthorpe, Yorkshire, in 188r, 
and at the age of twenty entered the Wesleyan ministry. He 
held pastorates in Ashford, Maidstone, Folkestone, York, Hull, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Southport, and Bolton. At the Liverpool 
Conference of 1881 Dr. Waller was elected to the Legal Hundred 
and appointed Secretary to the Wesleyan Education Committee, 
in which position he obtained a reputation as an authority on 
primary education administration. He gave important evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Education in 1886, and served 
on the first Consultative Committee of the Board of Education 
under the Act of 1899, and on the Teachers’ Registration 
Council. His own Church honoured him by appointing him 
Secretary of the Conference for eight successive years, and 
by electing him to the Presidential Chair at Plymouth in 1895. 
For sixteen years Dr. Waller was Chairman of the Second 
London Synod, an office he resigned at the Cardiff Conference 
last July. 


Mr. Sipnry T. Irwin, M.A., one of the oldest members of the 
Clifton College staff, died somewhat suddenly on September 8. 
He graduated at Lincoln College, Oxford, in 1875, and, after a 
short experience at Westminster School, joined the staff of 
Clifton Collee in 1876. “The work he did there, and the 
unique influence he exercised,” says the Times, “ were due less to 
the possession of what are regarded as the specially ‘ pedagogic’ 
qualities than to the contagion of a singularly refined and (to use 
one of his own favourite words) ‘ humane’ personality. to his 
rare unworldliness and unselfishness, to his readiness and capa- 
city to enter into other people’s joys and sorrows, and interest 
himself in their concerns—to all this, coupled with a devotion to 
literature so real, unaffected, and absorbing that it communicated 
itself as a kind of inspiration—sometimes in cases when such an 
influence might have been least expected to be powerful—and 
sensibly affected the atmosphere of the whole school.” Mr. Irwin 
was the author of various contributions to magazines, including 
the Quarterly Review and the Times Literary Supplement, besides 
being the editor of Erle’s “ Microcosmographie”’ and of the 
“ Letters of T. E. Brown,” among which those addressed to him- 
self reveal the rare nature of both friends. 


It is with much regret that we record the death of Mr. E. C. 
Musson, M.A. He was nearly a quarter of a century a member 
of the College of Preceptors, and for fifteen years a valued 
assistant examiner. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


THE Blue book for 1909-10, containing the reports for the 
year 1909-10 from the Universities and Univer- 


alae sity colleges in Great Britain that participate in 
Grant, the Parliamentary grant, has just been issued 


(Cd. 5872). The introductory report of the 
Board of Education laments that, apart from the recent muni- 
ficent gifts to Reading University College, the endowments 
provided by private benefaction during the period have not been 
comparable in magnitude and importance with those of the 
late Sir Alfred Jones, Mr. Otto Beit, M. Albert Kahn, or Sir 
W. H. Lever, which were recorded in the last report, although 
there probably was never a time when University education 
was in greater need of encouragement. The apathy of the 
public at large is only too frequently reflected in the attitude 
of Local Authorities, some of the most important of whom give 
far less than their proper share of support to the Universities, 
and in one or two instances the maintenance at their present 
level of the grants made by Local Education Authorities has 
been endangered. For the financial year 1909-10 the amount 
of grant actually paid by the Treasury to University colleges 
in England was £96,100, and for the year 1910-11 £101,250. 
In the year 1909-10 £15,000 was added to the grant in aid of 
University education in Wales. Dealing with the problem of 
University education in the Metropolis, the introductory report 
dwells on the need for a proper scheme of co-ordination, which 
it holds to be especially urgent in the case of higher techno- 
logical and professional work, and declares that, until the prob- 
lem has been adequately dealt with, it is almost impossible to 
deal wisely with even the most urgent claims)\for further 
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development. With regard to finance, the report shows that 
nearly 33 per cent. of the income of English colleges is derived 
from fees, about 15 per cent. from endowments, a little over 
14.5 per cent. from grants from Local Education Authorities, 
and 28 per cent. from the Exchequer. 


THE two senior Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin (the Rev. 
T. T. Gray and Mr. George Cathcart), that so 
strenuously opposed the proposed reforms in Dub- 
lin University, have at last withdrawn their oppo- 
sition, and no obstacle now exists to the changes legalized by 
the King’s Letter. During the greater part of her history 
Trinity College has followed an educational policy dictated more 
by a narrow conservatism than by a desire to meet the demands 
of ever-varying conditions; but now all is changed, and it is 
significant of the spirit of the age that more drastic reforms 
in educational ideals have been accomplished during the rule 
of the present Provost than have taken place during the three 
centuries of her previous existence. As regard Irish Church- 
men, their chief interest is, of course, centred in the appli- 
cation of the new policy so far as it affects the govern- 
ment of the Divinity School. The new scheme (says the 
Record) recognizes the claims of the Church to representation 
on the Board, and now, for the first time, the Bishops will 
have a determining voice in the management and teaching of 
the professional school in which the majority of their clergy 
receive their training. Such a settlement brings a very vexed 
question to a satisfactory conclusion, and gives promise of ad- 
vantage in the future alike to the Church as to the University. 


Dublin. 


THE seven Swiss Universities (Lausanne, Geneva, Fribourg, 
Neuchatel, Berne, Zürich, and Basle), writes 
the Geneva correspondent of the Morning 
Post, have between them 8,120 students. This 
includes those who merely attend a certain number of lectures, 
without taking any degree. As many as 3,672 of these 8,120 
students are foreigners, 1,161 being women. (Geneva has the 
largest number of students, and Zirich the next largest (1,762 
and 1,742 respectively). Out of its 1,762 students Geneva has 
1,238 foreigners, that, is considerably more than half ; Zirich, 
on the contrary, has only 590 foreign students out of its 1,742, 
which is still a sufficiently high proportion. In Lausanne and 
Fribourg, as well as Geneva, the foreign element among the 
students actually exceeds the native element. In Lausanne 
740 students out of 1,227 are foreigners, and in Fribourg 385 
out of 620. Neuchatel has 92 foreign students out of a total 
of 302; Berne, 483 out of a total of 1,661; and Basle, 144 
out of a total of 806. It will be seen that out of the seven 
Swiss Universities Berne and Basle have least to complain of 
in the matter of swamping with foreign students. 

Russian students form nearly half the total number of 
foreigners at the Swiss Universities—1,559 out of 3,672, more 
than half (856) being women. They go chiefly to Geneva, 
but also to some extent to Lausanne. After Russians, Germans 
are more numerous—748 students, of whom 61 are women; 
they go chiefly to Lausanne. Third on the list come the 
Bulgarians, who sent Switzerland this summer 403 students, 
99 of whom were women. They go mostly to Geneva, but 
also to Lausanne. It will be seen that French Switzerland is 
much preferred by the foreign students to German Switzerland. 


WITH the adoption of the Budget for 1909-10, a system of 
automatic increases in salaries was inaugurated 
at the University of California. An instructor’s 
salary is to be increased automatically £20 per 
year from £200 to £300, and the salaries of assistant professors 
£20 a year from £320 up to £400. The automatic increases 
are not to apply to members of the faculty below the rank of 
instructor, nor above the rank of assistant professor, and there 
is to be no automatic increase after instructors have arrived at 
a salary of £300, and after assistant professors have arrived 
at a salary of £400. Increases are not automatic in salaries 
of members of the faculty who are on part time only, nor in 
the case of instructors and assistant professors for a year of 
absence on leave. Increases of salary may, of course, be given 
in such cases, in which no automatic increase is due as of right. 
Larger increases than of £20 are sometimes made at the discre- 
tion of the president, with the approval of the regents. 


Switzerland. 


California. 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT PORTSMOUTH. 
EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE SECTION. 


BISHOP WELLDON’S ADDRESS. 


Bisuop WELLDON, who presided over the Educational Science 
Section, delivered a very comprehensive address—“ in a sense an 
old schoolmaster’s reverie "—“ some remarks upon the present 
state of education in Great Britain, and more particularly some 
proposals which have commended themselves to my judgment 
for improving it in a few of its aspects.” He began by stating 
and explaining briefly “the principles underlying all true 
progress or reform in education.” 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 


“1. That every child shall enjoy the opportunity of developin 
in full measure the intellectual and moral faculties with whic 
God has endowed him or her. 

“2. That no difference of opportunity, or as little difference as 
possible, shall exist between the richer and the poorer classes of 
society. 

“3. That the supreme object of education is to provide good 
citizens—citizens who, in Milton's stately language, will be able 
to ‘perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices 
both public and private of Peace and War.’ 

“4. That, as the personal influence of the teacher is a potent 
factor in education, it is the business of the State to ensure the 
highest possible efficiency, not only of intelligence, but of char- 
acter, in the men and women who adopt the educational profession 
as their life work.” 

Reviewing the past forty years, Bishop Welldon declared the 
Act of 1870 “a signal legislative achievement,” still reflecting 
lustre on the names of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster —“a 
great moral reform,” any disparagement or depreciation of which 
“is little less than treason to the moral interests of the people at 
large.” Though it has undergone some grave modifications, 
especially in 1902, still, its main principles—“ that education is a 
national concern, that the children are the greatest asset of a 
State, and that it is the interest no less than the duty of 
the State to provide, or to see that provision is made, for the 
education of all children in elementary or other sclools—have 
not been, and in all probability will not be, seriously challenged.” 
Still, there may be dancers ahead. 


Two APPARENT DANGERS. 


“Perhaps the two dangers most evident at the present time 
are the tendency of the Board of Education towards bureau- 
cratic control over all the schools coming under its jurisdiction, 
and the habit of imposing upon the Local Educational Author- 
ities, whether by Act of Parliament or by ordinance of the Board 
of Education, a number of new duties without ensuring any 
corresponding increase of the public funds which are placed at 
their service. 

“It is idle, and it would probably be foolish, to resist the con- 
centration of educational authority in the Board of Education. 
There are signs that the Board will before long exercise a direct 
infiuence even upon the great public schools. But who or what 
the Board of Education is remains somewhat of a mystery. It 
is too apt to mean a subordinate individual acting in the name, 
but withont the knowledge, of his superiors. 

“The Board may have stereotyped elementary education over- 
much; it may have laid down too rigid rules or have adminis- 
tered its own rules with too much rigidity; it may have set an 
excessive store by results which could be easily tested by 
examination, forgetting that the best and most lasting results 
of the teacher’s influence are just such as cannot be easily 
weighed in the examiner's balances. But there can be no doubt 
that the control of the Board has exercised a wholesome influence 
open the less satisfactory schools. Itassures at least a minimum 
of efficiency. But the marimum of efficiency lies beyond the 
power of the Board. It depends upon the close, intimate, 
sympathetic, personal relation of the teacher to his or her 

upils. 

pe Nor, again, is there any doubt of the advantage arising 
from the gradual pressure of one and the same Educational 
Authority, not only upon all schools of the same type, but upon 
schools of different types in the educational field. It is well 
that elementary schools should, within—certain limits, exhibit 
something like uniformity. of system ; it_is well; too, that the 
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ladder by which students rise, or may hope to rise, from the 
lowest to the highest rungs of educational competency should be 
so set up as to make the process of climbing them no more 
difficult than it must needs be. But freedom, spontaneity, 1m- 
dividualism has been the rule in all departments of English 
life. No power can be more chilling in its effect upon intel- 
lectual enthusiasm than the dead hand of a code. Individualism, 
with all its faults, is better suited than the rigidity of the French 
or the formality of the German educational system to the here- 
ditary genius of the English people. It is necessary, theretore, 
that the control of the Board of Education, while it is definite, 
should be as elastic as possible. 
“Again, the State has laid upon the Local Educational 
Authority the duty of supplying the necessary accommodation 
in elementary schools, except so far as it is supplied in non- 
provided or denominational schools tbrough the agency of 
voluntary subscriptions. But it has scarcely taken account of 
the difficulties lying in the way of an Educational Authority 
which can issue no precept of its own. Every Education Com- 
mittee in England to-day is harassed by the obligation of per- 
suading a body so hard-hearted as a City Council, which is 
naturally inclined to look upon economy with more favour than 
upon education. The antagonism between the schools and the 
rates remains constant. Happy, indeed, is the Education Com- 
mittee in a city where the Council rises above the temptation of 
regarding education as an extravagance or a luxury.” : 


PRINCIPAL REFORMS NEEDED. 


“The control of the Board of Education over Local Educa- 
tional Authorities has become too strong and too stringent. It 
is probably stronger and more stringent now than it has ever 
been since 1870. It would be wise, I think, to leave or to place 
greater administrative power in the hands of the Local Educa- 
tional Authority. Local Authorities understand local needs. 
So long as they do not depart from the general Poe: laid 
down by the Board of Education, they should be free to expend 
each its share of the public monetary grant in the way which 
they hold to be best for their own communities. 

“I see no need for a dual system of Inspectors in elementary 
schools, and I think it tends to the interference of H.M. In- 
spectors with details upon which their judgment is sometimes 
more confident than their knowledge is profound. . . . 

“The period of a child's school life is now too brief. There 
should, I think, be a universal minimum age at which children 
may leave school. It should probably be fourteen years. But, 
whatever that age is, it should be absolute. It should be wholly 
independent of local by-laws, of the passing of standards, or of 
attendance at school before the age of fourteen. 

“The question of evening schools is fraught with difficulty. 
‘To make attendance at such schools compulsory would be to 
run a serious risk of over-pressure. It is probable that sym- 
pathetic co-operation between Local Educational Authorities and 
the employers of labour in the locality will in this matter afford 
the eat) hope of succese. For it is the interest of the em- 
ployers themselves that their employés should not cease to 
improve themselves in knowledge as soon as they leave the 
elementary schools. 

“The need of the Local Educational Authority for increased 
financial help out of public funds was recognized, I think, in 
Parliament durig the debates on the last Education Bill. The 
State cannot make fresh demands upon the Educational Author- 
ities without granting them fresh funds. Yet there can be little 
doubt that the feeding of necessitous children and the care of 
the epileptic, feeble-minded, and crippled children will soon or 
late become duties imposed by Parliament on all Local Educa- 
tional Authorities. 

“ Lastly, the connexion between the elementary school and 
the University or the technical school should be made complete. 
At present the elementary school provides education for chil- 
dren up to their fifteenth year. The University or the technical 
school does not admit pupils under sixteen years. But educa- 
tion, when it is once broken, is hard to resume. The educational 
system, if it is to be efficacious, must be continuous.” 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


“Upon the difficult and delicate subject of religious teaching 
in elementary schools I have so far scrupulously refrained from 
touching. It would not, I think, become me to make more than 
these two remarks :— 

“1. That religion is in the long run the most potent support 


of morality ; religious teaching is, therefore, a necessary element 
in every sound educational system ; and any religious teaching, 
if it be but the belief in an Almighty Power. is far better than 
Secularism or Paganism. But it is the State alone—not any 
Church or religious body, but the State alone—which can ensure 
the attendance of all children at religious teaching, subject, of 
course, to exemption on conscientious grounds. 

“92, That, if it is or may be held to be the interest of the several 
Churches to educate their children in watertight compartments, 
so that no child shall come in religious contact with any child not 
of the same creed as his own, that is not at all the interest of the 
State. The State needs that its citizens shall have learnt to 
know and respect each other in spite of religious differences ; to 
rub shoulders together, and to co-operate with each other for the 
public good. It needs citizens who are capable of judging even 
religious questions not without reference to the welfare of the 
body politic. It is probable, therefore, and I cannot say it is un- 
reasonable, that the State, while freely allowing the different 
religious bodies, if they are able and willing, to provide for the 
religious education of their own children, will require some 
mitigation of religious differences in the schools supported out 
of the public exchequer or out of the local rates.” 

We reserve Bishop Welldon’s remarks on Scholarships and 
Examinations, placing them under separate headings (below). 
After sketching the gradual expansion of the curriculum, he 
inquired what should be the 


BASAL SUBJECTS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


“They must be few, they must be suitable to the tender years 
of school life, they must be practically useful, and yet they must 
orate the element of culture. Religion, of course, will be one, 

or it is the paramount factor in the discipline of character. 
The study of mathematics possesses the unique merit that it 
shows what proof is, it distinguishes certainty from probability, 
it evidences the narrow limits within which certainty is possible. 
Natural science in its various branches is especially valuable as 
cultivating the faculty of observation. Scientific facts can be 
generally tested by experiment. It is only the pupil who has 
learnt at least the elements of natural science that begins to feel 
at home in the world in which he or she lives. But among edu- 
cational subjects the palm, I think, belongs to language, if only 
because language is the subject which stands, by its character 
as well as by its origin, in the most intimate relation to human 
nature. Men and women are not generally concerned with 
questions which can be absolutely and ultimately determined. 
Most questions in life are probable, but not certain; it is 
‘ probability,’ as Bishop Butler says, which is ‘the very guide of 
life’; and such, too, are generally linguistic questions. They 
do not admit of certainty, they can be decided only probably, 
and the decision of them requires tact, judgment, and feeling. 
That is the reason why the school of lauguages is called Literae 
Humaniores at Oxford. Language is the one pre-eminently 
human or humane study. 

“ But it is evident that different languages, as instruments of 
education, may stand on different grounds. English boys and 
girls cannot afford to be ignorant of their own language or 
literature or history. For they use every day the English lan- 
guage; their minds are fed by English literature; and the past 
history of their country affords them guidance in the present 
and the future. Foreign languages, on the other hand, are 

ractically useful in the relation of Englishmen to other nations. 
t is possible that these languages will become less important 
as the English language spreads over the world. But, for the 
present at least, a knowledge of some modern language is 
desirable, not only as a means of mental discipline, but also as a 
means of intercommunication. One modern language at least, 
then, may fairly be regarded as entering into the basis of 
secondary education; and that language at the present time 
would naturally be French, although much is to be said for 
German, and something for Spanish. 

“The educational difference between languages and other 
subjects is, I think, more clearly marked than the difference 
between one language and another. Whatever intellectual benefit 
is derivable from an ancient language may in a greater or less 
degree be derived from a modern language. But it has been 
shown by many writers, as, for instance, by J. S. Mill in his 
Rectorial address at the University of St. Andrews, that a 
classical language, like ancient history, if only in virtue of its 
remoteness from present interests, possesses some educational 
advantage, and this advantage is particularly. clear when an 
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ancient language stands in the relation of Latin to the Romance 
languages or to any considerable number of languages in actual 
use. Latin must therefore enter into the general curriculum, 
and I attach great value to keeping Latin as a subject of 
general study in secondary schools. .. . 

“ Apart from these subjects—viz., religion, English, French, 
Latin, mathematics, and natural science—there is none, I think, 
which can justly claim a part in that knowledge which I have 
ventured to describe as the common property of all boys and 
girls in secondary schools. It is, in my judgment, a happy cir- 
cumstance that preparatory-school masters have practicaliy 
decided to relinquish the teaching of Greek, and to concentrate 
their efforts upon such subjects as form the natural basis of 
secondary education. 

“ But upon the basis so constituted the teacher will try to 
erect a varying superstructure, by offering as wide a range as 
possible to individual tastes. For if the secret of education 
lies in discovering what a pupil’s capacity is, and so in helping 
him or her to cultivate it, education must pass soon or late 
from the common basis of subjects to specialization. It is not 
my business now to decide how the principle of specialization 
should be applied. That is a problem which the individual 
schoolmaster or mistress must work out for himself or herself. 
The two points upon which I would venture to insist are the 
common educational property and the wide elasticity allowable 
as soon as this common property has been gained. But I am of 
opinion that, while specialization is allowable and desirable in 
the later years of a boy’s or girl's life, it should never be 
complete. The dying out of double degrees in the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge has always seemed and still seems to 
me unfortunate. For it means that nobody now gets so 
thorough an education as was possible if the student applied 
himself through his life at school as well as at the University 
both to classical and mathematical studies. The amplification 
of the several studies may have justly affected the course of edu- 
cation in the: Universities; but it is my deliberate conviction 
that a boy or girl, whose time is wholly or mainly given to one 
subject only during school life, loses a signal opportunity of 
obtaining a generous education.” 


DIGNITY OF THE TEACHER’S PROFESSION. 


“T bring this imperfect review of the educational problem 
in its present. aspects to a close by insisting in two or three 
final sentences upon the supreme dignity of the teacher’s pro- 
fession. The man or woman who elects to become a teacher 
chooses a great responsibility. It is well that teachers should 
be disciplined for their calling by a system of training in the 
educational art. 


THE QUESTION OF SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Sik WILLIAM RAMSAY. 


In his Presidential Address Sir William Ramsay, referring 
to English institutions for Technical Education, said that “to 
induce scholars to enter these institutions, they are bribed by 
scholarships—a form of pauperization practically unknown in 
every country but our own.” And he propounded a remedy: 

“The remedy lies in our own hands. Let me suggest that 
we exact from all gainers of University scholarships an under- 
taking that, if and when circumstances permit, they will repay 
the sum which they have received as a scholarship, bursary, 
or fellowship. It would then be possible for an insurance 
company to advance a sum representing the capital value, viz. 
£7,464,931, of the scholarships, reserving, say, 20 per cent. 
for non-payment, the result of mishap or death. In this way a 
sum of over six million pounds, of which the interest is now 
expended on scholarships, would be available for University 
purposes. This is about one-fourth of the sum of twenty-four 
millions stated by Sir Norman Lockyer at the Southport meet- 
ing as necessary to place our University education on a satis- 
factory basis. A large part of the income of this sum should 
be spent in increasing the emoluments of the chairs; for, unless 
the income of a professor is made in some degree commensur- 
ate with the earnings of a professional man who has succeeded 
in his profession, it is idle to suppose that the best brains 
will be attracted to the teaching profession. And it follows 
that unless the teachers occupy the first rank, the pupils will 
not be stimulated as they ought to be.” 


BisHop WELLDON. 


“Tho agencies by which children of comparatively poor 
parents have in the past been enabled to receive an education 
in the schools, and, indeed, in the Universities, of the rich are, 
I am afraid, coming to be gravely abused. Scholarships and 
exhibitions were designed to remedy the disadvantage of the 
poor, not to accentuate the privilege of the rich. To confer 
pecuniary rewards upon boys and girls whose parents can well 
affort to dispense with them is to foster a double abuse. It 
is to spend money where money is not needed, and to withhold 
money where it is needed. Yet in the public schools, and to 
some extent in the Universities, scholarships and exhibitions 
tend to become the perquisites of the rich. In the field of secon- 
dary education the competition for scholarships and exhibitions 
has become so severe that scarcely any boy in the examination 
for them stands a chance of success, except at the cost of three or 
four years spent beforehand in an expensive preparatory school. 
But as rich boys are the only boys whose parents can afford 
this preparatory expenditure, it follows that rich boys are 
generally the successful candidates for scholarships and exhi- 
bitions. The evil is scarcely capable of exaggeration. It were 
bad enough that a rich boy, if he competed on equal terms 
with poor boys, should obtain a pecuniary reward which they do, 
and he does not, need for educational purposes. But when ıt 
is the rich alone who enjoy the opportunity, or the most favour- 
able opportunity, of winning the pecuniary rewards which were 
justly intended for the poor, a case for drastic reform seems 
to be made out. 

“ At the ancient Universities the sons of rich parents, al- 
though they are generally eligible for such prizes as scholar- 
ships and exhibitions, do not possess the same advantage in 
competing for them. More, too, has been done in the Univer- 
sities than in the public schools to provide means by which the 
sons of rich parents may enjoy the distinction without the 
emolument of a scholarship. But it is an urgent matter that 
alike in the colleges of the Universities and in the public schools 
the pecuniary benefits, by which alone deserving boys can 
rise above their hereditary surroundings, whether bursaries, 
exhibitions, or scholarships, should be strictly confined to the 
sons of the poor.” 


THE TYRANNY OF EXAMINATIONS. 
Mr. P. J. HARTOG. 


Following is the official summary of Mr. Hartog’s paper:-- 

“< The public demands that persons on whose services it relies, 
but for whose failures it cannot be compensated, as by a busi- 
ness man who fails to fulfil his contract — that these should 
produce some certificate of competency based on an examin- 
ation, and often on a series of examinations beginning in child- 
hood and prolonged into early manhood and beyond.’ This 
sentence, which I venture to quote from a recent address of 
my own (‘Examinations in their Bearing on National Efti- 
ciency.’ London: Hugh Rees, 1911), explains why the outcry 
against examinations, both from men of sense and from senti- 
mentalists, during the last twenty-five years has proved, on 
the whole, futile. It is true that ‘payment by results’ has 
been abolished in the elementary schools, with consequences 
which, to some independent thinkers in educational matters, 
are not altogether satisfactory (Cf. Mr. D. C. Lathbury’s ar- 
ticle on ‘Our Elementary Education—Are we on the Right 
Road?’ in the National Review for March 1911). But in 
secondary schools and in Universities examinations multiply 
incessantly. ‘One gets involved in the machinery and feels 
hopeless,’ a young University teacher wrote to me recently. 
The whole tendency is for higher examinations to increase. Is 
it not, then, of the first importance that we should ask what 
our present examinations do really test, what kind of examin- 
ations should be utterly rejected and cast out, what are capable 
of improvement, and how they may be improved? The British 
Association has a great scientific tradition. Might it not assist 
in applying scientific method to the examination of examin- 
ations? The suggestion which I made recently that the subject 
deserved inquiry by a Royal Commission, aided by scientitic 
assessors, has been supported by Lord Cromer, by Prof. John 
Adams, Principal Miers, Prof. M. E. Sadler, and Dr. Schuster, 
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and by a large body of public opinion. My plea is strengthened 
by the recent movement in favour of placing all patronage for 
public appointments in the hands of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. 

“I suggest that a British Association Committee should be 
appointed to sketch out a plan of inquiry into the methods and 
efticiency for their purpose of public examinations, with special 
reference to the influences of such examinations on the pre- 
vious education of the candidates. I would ask such a Com- 
mittee, if appointed, specially to consider the following pro- 
positions:—(a) That every examination ought to be regarded 
as a capacity-test, i.e. that it should be so devised that one may 
be able to state clearly in words that a person who has passed 
it can do such or such a thing—e.g. can write legibly, can 
read clearly and intelligently, can add and multiply correctly, 
can understand the non-technical portions of a French news- 
paper (I should exclude from capacity-tests such tests as merely 
show the power of repeating or writing out matters learnt by 
heart); (b) that certain further portions of the educational 
field should be as completely protected from the ordinary exam- 
ination tests as those concerned with moral training already are 
so protected.” 

Sır WILLIAM Ramsay. 


In his Presidential Address Sir William Ramsay remarked : 
“ We test results by examinations of a kind not adapted to gauge 
originality and character (if, indeed, these can ever be tested by 
examination), instead of, as on the Continent and in America, 
trusting the teachers to form an honest estimate of the capacity 
and ability of each student and awarding honours accordingly.” 
Again : “ Having made the profession of teacher so lucrative as 
to tempt the best intellects in the country to enter it, it is clear 
that such men are alone capable of testing their pupils. The 
modern system of ‘external examinations,’ known only in this 
country, and answerable for much of its lethargy, would dis- 
appear; schools of thought would arise in all subjects, and the 
intellectual as well as the industrial prosperity of our nation 
would be assured.” 

Speaking on Mr. Hartog’s paper. Sir William condemned all 
examinations for University scholarships, and even contended 
that they should be abolished as the means of qualification for 
medical practice. Students, in his opinion, should be called 
upon to serve under a surgeon or physician of established repu- 
tation, whose certificate of proticiency should be sufficient to 
admit to the register of practitioners. University scholarships 
should be entirely eleemosynary. *“ As for the lower grades of 
education, why not trust your teachers as the Scottish dominies 
were trusted in the old days of Scottish education?” Sir William 
asked. “If the pupils turn out useless creatures, then means 
must be taken to get rid of the master. It won't take long to 
find out if the muster is doing his work properly.” He agreed 
with Mr. Hartog that the time was ripe for a Governmental in- 
quiry into the nature and use of examinations. 

BisHor WELLDON. 

“ Here, perhaps, it is permissible, as it is certainly natural, to 
enter a protest against the established tyranny of examinations. 
Examination was once the obvious remedy for favouritism. But 
a mere examination in knowledge can never test some of the 
highest qualities which tit men and women for the service of the 
State. In India even more than in Great Britain the tailure of 
examinations is conspicuous. <A facility for answering questions 
upon paper is easily associated with grave defects of intellect and 
character. In proportion, then, as favouritism ceases to be a 
public danger, examinations will, I think, lose something of their 
fatal authority. It is difficult to doubt that, in the future, candi- 
dates for public office will be required to pass a qualifying 
examination, but that the election will, at least in some degree, 
turn upon qualities which are not so easily tested by examination 
in writing. 

“Nor is this the whole evil. There is only too much danger 
that examinations may create a false ideal of educational success. 
The object of all education is to prepare pupils for the civic 
duties of mature life. It is not the intellectual attainment of 
the young at the age of thirteen or eighteen or even twenty-two, 
it is rather the service which they render to the State in the 
maturity of their powers which is the proof of the teacher's in- 
fluence upon their lives. The preparatory schools, which have 
become such important features in the field of secondary educa- 
tion, have done much useful work. ... But the forcing pro- 
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cess which is sometimes applied to young boys in preparatory 
schools, not only in their lessons but in their games, is fraught 
with serious peril. A preparatory-school master, if he thinks 
of his own school alone, may do even worse harm than a public- 
school master by sacrificing the future of his pupils to the 
present. When I was a head master, I knew of one preparatory- 
school master who tried to win boys to his school by offering 
what he called pre-preparatory scholarships to boys of eight or 
nine years of age, in the hope that these boys might after a time 
serve as advertisements for his preparatory school by winning 
scholarships from it at the public schools. But preparatory- 
school masters are not alone in fault. It is, I am afraid, easy to 
think of head masters who have attained what I can only call an 
ill-deserved reputation, because their pupils have won numerous 
scholarships and exhibitions upon leaving school, when those 
same pupils had been mentally exhausted in youth, and their 
after-life in no way answered to the promise of their early days. 
‘By their fruits ye shall know them’; but the fruits of a true 
education are seen not in the spring, but in the summer or the 
autumn of a well spent life.” 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


A MEETING of the Council was held on September 23. Present : 
Rev. Dr. Scott, Vice-President, in the chair; Dr. Armitage 
Smith, Mr. Bain, Mr. Barlet, Rev. J. O. Bevan, Rev. J. B. 
Blomfield, Rev. A. W. Boulden, Mr. Brown, Mr. E. A. Butler, 
Mr. J. L. Butler, Mr. Charles, Miss Dawes, Mr. Eagles, Mr. Hay, 
Miss Jebb, Miss Lawford, Rev. R. Lee, Mr. Pinches, Mr. Rule, 
Mr. Rushbrooke, Mr. Starbuck, Mr. Storr, and Mr. Wilson. 

The Secretary reported that the Summer Examination of 
Teachers for Diplomas had been held on August 28 to September 2, 
and had been attended by 277 candidates. The Professional 
Preliminary Examination had been held on September 5 to 7, 
and had been attended by 181 candidates, 

He reported that the Examinations conducted by the College 
on behalf of the Newfoundland Council of Higher Education 
had been held at 154 Centres in June last, and the class lists of 
the successful candidates, with the examiners’ reports, had been 
forwarded to the Newfoundland Council on August 15. The 
total number of candidates examined was 3,590, about 300 more 
than the number examined in June 1910. 

The Treasurer presented the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee, which was adopted. 

The following persons were elected members of the College :— 


Rev. F. G. Channon, M.A. Cantab., Bekynton, Eton, Windsor. 
Mr. Frank Fletcher, M.A. Oxon., Charterhouse School, Godalming. 
Miss P. A. Hurd, A.C.P., 24 Cantley Avenue, Clapham Common. 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, M.A. b., Eton College, Windsor. 
Mr. J. G. Masham, M.A. Camb., 8 Aden Terrace, Green Lanes, N. 
Mr. T. Read, B.A., B.Sc. Lond., Brighton Grammar School, 


Brighton. 

Rev. E. Wilton South, M.A. Camb., Grundisburgh Rectory, Wood- 
bridge. 

Miss E. F. Sykes, Hazelwood House, Horn Lune, Acton, W. 

Mr. A. Walker, Loughton School, Bridgnorth. 


The following books had been presented to the Library since 
the last meeting of the Council :— 


By Mr. J. P. A. MARTIN DE St. Ovurs.—Andreu’s Diccionario Taquigratico, 
Stahl's Curs Complect de Stenographie cu Vocale. 

By the GENERAL MEDICAL CouNCIL.—Minutes of the General Medical Council, 

rol. XLVIII. 

By G. BELL & Sons.—Bell’s Simplified Latin Classics (Caesar's Invasions of 
Britain, and Livy’s Kings of Rome). . 

By A. & C. Buack.—Keatinge and Frazer's History of England. Part I. 

By BLACKIE & Son.—Blackie's Elementary Regional and Practical Geographies 
(The British Isles and Europe); Moore and Donaldson’s Intermediate French 
Course, Part IT. 

By HACHETTE & Co.—Davis's de Pressensé’s Seulette; Haltenhoff’s Science 
German Course; Max’s Conservation Drill; Schoedelin’s Laboulaye’s Poucinet, 
and Episodes de Girardin’s Les Braves Gens, 

By ALsTon Rivgrs.—Bevis and Jeffrey's British Plants. 

By RivinGTons.—Massurd’s Elementary French Composition ; Savory’s Richl's 
Die Vierzehn Nothelfer. f 

Calendar of Bedford College for Women. 

Calendar of Birkbeck College. 

Calendar of Glasgow University. , 

Calendar of London School of Economics. 

Calendar of University of Bristol. 
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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS. 


—JULY, 1911. 


LIST OF SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES AT COLONIAL AND FOREIGN CENTRES. 


N.B.—The small italic letters denote that the Candidate to whose name they are attached was distinguished in the following subjects respectively :— 


a. = Arithmetic. d. = Drawing. e. = English. 
al. = Algebra. do. = Domestic Economy. J. = French. h. 
bk. = Book-keeping. du. = Dutch. g. = Geography. 


gm. = Geometry. 
= History. 
mu. = Music. 


ph. = Physiology. 
s. = Scripture. 
t = Tamil. 


The small figures | and ? prefixed to names in the Second and Third Class Lists denote that the Candidates were entered for the First and Second Classes respectively. 


In the addresses, Coll. = College, 


FIRST CLASS. 
Da Silva,J.A. ph. 


Pass Division. 
Private tuition 


Solomon, D. s. Norris Coll., Rangoon 
Rae, D.C. Queen’s Coll., Nassau 
Manikavelu,A. t. Norris Coll., Rangoon 


SECOND CLASS. Honours Division. 


Erskine, K.F. a.al.gm.d. Wei-hai-wei School 
Thompson,C.S. Queen’s Coll., Nassau 
Roche,J. a. Wei-hai-wei School 


SECOND CLASS. Pass Division. 


Cole,G.M Queen’s Coll., Nassau 
Johnson, C.H.s. St. Joseph’sInter.S., Lacytown, B.Guiana 
Dinally, W. D. a. Private tuition 
Rustomjee, K., Eton Coll., Colombo 
Curry,0. H. Queen’s Coll., Nassau 
Mathias,B.V. s. St. Joseph'sInter.S., Lacytown, B.Guiana 
Rodrigues,C. I. 8. 

St. aaepe Inter. S., Lacytown, B. Guiana 
Anderson,C.G. W Government S., Nairobi 
Green,G. C. Private tuition 

(2bymeh, „G.N. St. Joseph's Inter. S., Lacytown, B.Guiana 
Misso, L. Eton Coll., Colombo 
Perera, 8.S. /. Eton Coll., Colombo 


FIRST CLASS. 
Wolfe, A.M. e.do. 


Pass Division. 


Queen's Coll., Nassau 
Thompson,D.A. Queen's Coll., Nassau 


SECOND CLASS. Honours Division. 
Vogts, VY. mu. Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstrooin 


SECOND CLASS. Pass Division. 
Kelly,G.M. Queen’s College, Nassau 
Juta, E.L. /. St. Joseph's S., Charlestown, Demerara 
Whyte, A.M.J. St. Joseph's S., Charlestown, Demerara 
Da Silva,O.V. St. Joseph s Inter. S. ,Lacytown, B.Guiana 
De Freitas, B. do. 

St. Joseph’s Inter. S., Lacytown, B. Guiana 
De Freitas,I, Ursuline Conv., Georgetown, Demerara 
1Levine,G. C. St. Joseph's Inter, ’S. ,Lacytown, B. Guiana 


Cunha, E.S. St. Joseph's S., Charlestown, Demerara 
De Beer, A. h.du. Loreto Conv., Lydenburg 
Martin, M.V. St. Joseph’s 8., Charlestown, Demerara 


THIRD CLASS. 
Smith, A.D. a.al. 


Honours Division. 
Private tuition 


Conv. = Convent, Inter. = 


Intermediate, 8. = School, Sec. = Secondary. 


BOYS. 
1Nurse, W.W. Private tuition 
De Mel,D. Eton Coll., Colombo 
1Johnson,J.8. Queen's Coll., Nassau 


1Lightbourn,C. H. 


ut Queen's Coll., Nassau 
( Mancell, A.H. 


Wei-hai-wei School 
Stapleton, W.H. Wei-hai-wei School 
De Mell, A. al. Eton Coll., Colombo 
Koo,J.T. The Second Grade 8., Georgetown, B. Guiana 
Maung, H.M. Eton Coll., Colombo 
Christiani, J.L. St. Joseph’sInter.8., Lacytown, B.Guiana 
Dollie,S. Taunton's High S., Cape Town 
Tothill, M.A. a. Taunton's High S., Ca ape Town 
1Silva,C. A.V. Eton Coll., olombo 


THIRD CLASS. Honours Division. 
Yohaun,A. s.e.al.gm. Norris Coll., Rangoon 


Paul, R. e.c.al.gm.t. Norris Coll., Rangoon 
THIRD CLASS. Pass Division. 
Adamson, J.A. aal. Private tuition 
Brown, F.W. e.h.g. Queen’s Coll., Nassau 
Christie,C.F. k.a. Queen’s Coll., Nassau 


Stapleton,C.I. 
Judah, J.E. s. 
Muthukumarasawmy,P. al. 


Wei-hai-wei School 
Wei-hai-wei School 
Norris Coll., Rangoon 


GIRLS. 


Thorne, K. a.du.mu. 

Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
Borcherds,8. mu. 

Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 


THIRD CLASS. Pass Division. 
(Jones, M. Ursuline Conv., Georgetown, Demerara 
Rawstorne,H. a.m. 

Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
ea a Ursuline Conv., Georgetown, Demerara 
Mills, M. 

Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Fort Beaufort, Cape Colony 
Anthony,P. al. Bigandet English S., Rangoon 

(Green, N . mu. Conv, of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
Petheram, D. mu. 

Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
de Souza,M.O, St. Joseph's S., Charlestown, Deinerara 
2Gentle, F.A. Private tuition 
Adams, H. Ursuline Conv., Georgetown, Demerara 
de Souza,L.B. St. Joseph’s S., Charlestown, Demerara 

Pee Plaisance Anglican S., B. Guiana 
Quinlan, A. d. Loreto Conv., Lydenburg 


LOWER FORMS EXAMINATION.— PASS LIST. 


Queen’s Coll., Nassau 

Wei-hai-wei School 
Bagot, E.L. The Second Grade 8., Georgetown, B. Guiana 
Bagot,W.C. The Second Grade 8., Georgetown, B. Guiana 
Bailey,N.E. The Second Grade 8. ’ Georgetown, B. Guiana 
Belmonte,C.G. Private tuition 
Brantield, H. 

Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Fort Beaufort, Cape Colony 
Brassington,C.E. St.Joseph’ alnter, S. ,Lacytown, B.Guiana 
Brice, L.C. Queen’ s Coll., Nassau 
Butler, R.C. Queen’s Coll., Nassau 
Cabral, A. The Second Grade S., Georgetown, B. Guiana 
Caldiera,J. F. St. Stanislaus Coll., Georgetown, B. Guiana 
Clark, J Wei-hai-wei School 
Cole,J.K. Queen's Coll., Nassau 
. Da Silva, F.A. St. Stanislaus Coll., Georgetown, B. Guiana 
De Kock, A. Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
D’Oliveira, H. J. St.Stanislaus Coll. , Georgetown, B.Guiana 


Applewhaite,L. St. Joseph's Inter. $.,Lacytown, B.Guiana 


Austin, A. Loreto Conv., Lydenburg 
Barrow,N.H. Private tuition 
Bartlett,S. Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
Binks, D. Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
Blank, D. Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
Bowrey,A. Ursuline Conv., Georgetown, Demerara 
Camacho, I.K. St. Joseph’s, Charlestown, Demerara 
Castagne,A. Ursuline Conv., Georgetown, Demerara 
Craig,C.L St. Joseph's, Charlestown, Demerara 


St. Joseph's, Charlestown, Demerara 
St. Joseph's, Charlestown, Demerara 
Engelbrecht,G. 
onv. of the Sacred Heart, Fort Beaufort, Cape Colony 
Fuller,R. 
Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Fort Beaufort, 5 cape Colony 
Gabriel, R. Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
Gittens, D. Private tuition 


BOYS. 
Fernandes,J.E. S8t.Stanislaus Coll., Georgetown, B.Guiana 


Franklin, W. Private tuition 
Frost, R.A. Wei-hai- wei School 
Fung,J. Private tuition 
Gibbons,J Wei-hai-wei School 
Gordon, p” Comenius Sec, S., Georgetown, B. Guiana 
Gurnumoorthy,8. Norris Coll., Rangoon 
Hill, R.S.C. Wei-hai-wei School 
Isaac, B.M. Norris Coll., Rangoon 
Isaac, E.J.S. Norris Coll., Rangoon 
Jones,H.E. Private tuition 
Kerwood,C, Comenius Sec. S., Georgetown, B. Guiana 
King, A.R. Private tuition 
Kirkpatrick,K.T.R. Private tuition 
Kirkpatrick, V.M. R. Private tuition 
Kranenburg, E. Private tuition 
Lawrence,A.F. Private tuition 


Mathias,S.F. St. Stanislaus Coll, Georgetown, B. Guiana 


GIRLS. 


Henry,E. Ursuline Conv., Georgetown, Demerara 
Jardine,C. Ursuline Conv., Georgetown, Demerara 
Jeanes, D. Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
Kirsten,8. Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
Leach, W Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
Logan, [.C. Private tuition 
McGee, Loreto Conv., Lydenburg 
McKenzie,R. Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
Mehta, M. Bigandet English 8S., Rangoon 
Mellis, D. Ursaline Conv., Georgetown, "Demerara 
Ogle, A.R. Plaisance Anglican S., B. Guiana 
Reed, M Ursuline Conv., Georgetown, Demerara 
Richer, D Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
Roberts,C.H. Plaisance Anglican S., B. Guiana 
Rockcliffe, M. H. Private tuition 
Rodrigues, A. Ursuline Conv., Georgetown, Demerara 
Rodrigues, P, Ursuline Conv., Georgetown, Demerara 


(Bracketing of names denotes equality. | 


Smith, E.N.D. al. Private tuition 
Stewart, J. P. Wei-hai-wei School 
Davidson,A.bk. St. Joseph’sInter.S., Lacytown, B.Guiana 
Fryer, A.H. Private tuition 
Luck,J. The Second Grade S., Georgetown, B. Guiana 
Chee-A- Tow,G.E. 
The Second Grade S., Georgetown, B. Guiana 
Ho-A-Lim,P. The Second Grade 8. ,Georgetown, B. Guiana 
de Berigny,C. E. Wei-hai-wei School 
2Bertram, A. Wei-hai-wei School 
Tloo, D. A. Private tuition 
Morgan,J.E. Private tuition 
Benjamin,8. D.C. Private tuition 
[Rcuminges. O. Comenius Sec.8. ,Georgetown, B.Guiana 
*Morris,H.R Plaisance Anglican S., B. Guiana 
Lee, H. The Second Grade S., Georgetown, B. Guiana 


Bishop,O. W. Private tuition 
(Alwis,G.W.D. Eton Coll., Colombo 
| Hill, A. H.C. Wei-hai-wei School 
T Private tuition 

Martin, J.O. L. Wei-hai-wei School 


Semple, J. A.B. Comenius Sec. S., Georgetown, B. Gniana 
Seneviratne, D. Central Coll., Colombo 
Raggobeer,B. Comenius Sec. S., Georgetown, 'B. Guiana 
Peters, J.A. Norris Coll., Rangoon 
D'Andrade,O. E. Private tuition 


Farnuin, F. M.E. bk. 
St. Joseph's S., Charlestown, Denierara 
Niland,R. al, 


Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Fort Beaufort, cD Colony 
Christiani, A.I. St. Joseph’ s38., Charlestown, Demerara 
Jackson, D. Ursuline Conv., Georgetown, Deinerara 
McGee, È. d. Loreto Conv., Lydenburg 
Maritz, E. du. Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
Maloney,P. Private tuition 


Gittens, B. St. Joseph’s S., Charlestown, Demerara 
( Davey,M. d. Loreto Conv., Lydenburg 
L2Hunte,M.B. Private tuition 


Fernandes, L.M. A. 8t.Joseph’sS.,Charlestown, Demerara 
D'Souza, B igandet English S., Rangoon 
Borcherds,A. Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
2McLean, B.I. Private tuition 


Meagher,G@. Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
20' Jon, L. Comenius Sec. S., Georgetown, B. Guiana 
Moore, E.M. Queen's Coll., Nassau 
Gabbe,S. du. Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
King, L. Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
Arends, V.A. Taunton's High S., Cape Town 


Mendes,J.R. St. Joseph’s Inter. S., Lacytown, B. Guiana 
Morris,C. Private tuition 
Oudkerk, B.I. Private tuition 
Outridge, A.I. Private tuition 


Peter,S. B. Norris Coll., Rangoon 
Phillips, L. H.C. Private tuition 
Rae, W.S. Queen's Coll., Nassau 
Rayden,C.W. Wei-hai-wei School 
Sands, R.F. Queen's Coll., Nassau 
Sands, R. H. Queen's Coll., Nassan 
Sen, A.A. Bigandet English S., Rangoon 
Stoll, E.V. Private tuition 
Stradem, H. 


Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Fort Beaufort, Cape Colony 
Tat,J.T. St. Joseph's Inter. S., Lacytown, B. Guiana 
Vieira,J. St. Joseph’s Inter. S., Lacytown, B. Guiana 
Williams, P.N. Plaisance Anglican S., B. Guiana 


Sharples, W. Ursuline Conv., Georgetown, Demerara 
Shaw, V.Conv.oftheSacred Heart, Fort Beau fort,CapeColony 
Stowe, I. Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
Swain,E. Loreto Conv., Lydenburg 
Too Chung,C.B. Private tuition 
Vanderhyden,L. Ursuline Conv., Georgetown, Demerara 
Van der Merve,N. Conv.of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstroom 
Vaughan, E. 
nv. of the Sacred Heart, Fort Beaufort, Cape Colony 
Vaughan, K. 
Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Fort Beaufort, Cape Colony 


Vieira, A.B. Private tuition 
Vieira, U. Ursuline Conv., Georgetown, Demerara 
Walker,G.M. St. Joseph's, Charlestown, Demerara 
Wilkins, I.E. Private tuition 
Williams,O. Conv. of the Sacred Heart, Potchefstrocm 


Wolfe,E.M. St. Joseph’s,Inter. S., Lacytown, B. Guiana 


Pass Division—continued. 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. Murray-Shirreff,G. | Shipway, W. H.a. Somerset, R. M. 
; _| Nichols, G. W. Simons, G. E. L. Whittingham, T. C. 
Reily, Miss D. Skeggs, B. L. Wolfendale, A. W. 
PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. Ryland, R. J. 
PASS LIST N.B.—The small italic letters denote that the Candidate to whose name they are 
: attached was distinguished in the following subjects respectively :— 
SEPTEMBER, 1911. a Aba. E = cone 
Tue Supplementary Examination by the College of Preceptors f= PORE a = Snake: 


was held on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of September in London and 
at eleven other local centres — viz., Aberdeen, Birmingham, E 

Blackburn, Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Leeds, Liverpool, Man- 

chester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Nottingham. The following CORRBSPONDENOB. 
candidates obtained Certificates :— 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by 


First Class [or Senior]. our correspondents.—Ep. E.T.] 
Pass Division. eee ee 
Caird, Miss E. e.gim. Johnson, E. H. 
Curtis, J. W. Stocken, E. A. EVENING CLASSES FOR THE POOR. 
To the Editor of “ The Educational Times.” 


Sır, —The fees fixed by the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Education 
Committee for their evening classes are sufficiently low to meet 
the requirements of the bulk of those who desire to avail them- 
gelves of the advantages thus afforded. There is, however, un- 
fortunately a large number of earnest but very poor boys and 
girls to whom the few shillings required are an utter impossibility, 
and who therefore find themselves shut out of the school they 
would otherwise willingly attend. The North Britirh Academy 
of Arts will esteem it greatly if you will kindly make it known 


Second Class [or Junior]. 
Honours Division. 


Chapple, A. W. E. h. Haworth, A. N.a.al. Sinclair, W. O. F. al. 
Chesterman, C. C. Jackman, W. A. a.al. Thorn, H. L. 

g-a.al. Pinniger, R. C. e.al. 
Duff, K. M. K. e.a.f. Rippon, S. R. f. 


Pass Division. 


re 


rie a a a a = f one fe W. to your readers by the publication of this letter that it will gladly 
By waters, R. H. Fenn, H. R. B. Ide, H. L. a. accept all such as they find deserving as adopted pupils of the 
Ciément, A. M. sp. Goudge, A. N. Kempster, A. A. D. Academy. The Academy will pay the necessary fees for them, 
Crawford, Miss J. Green, N. D.. King, A. G. h. so that they may not be deprived of the opportunities enjoyed 
Critchley, R. Hall, O. T. a.f. King, E. H. by their better situated brothers and sisters. All applications 
Culverwell, G. H. gm. Harrison, J. M. Martin, J. B. a gm. should be addressed to the Educational Section of the North 
Davey, N. H. a.al. Hobson, H. M. Morgan, H. L. ay. British Academy of Arts, Claremont Buildings, Newcastle-upon- 
Davies, A. V. S. Hoffmann, C. Morrison, W. R. Tyne.—I am, Sir, &c. W. J. Morsan, Hon. Sec. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


The ONLY Life Assurance Society for the CLERGY and their relatives which spends nothing 
either in Dividends to Shareholders or in Commissions to Agents. 


ALL THE PROFITS ARE DIVIDED AMONGST THE POLICYHOLDERS. 


After 82 YEARS of steady growth the Society's Funds are £4,662,049. The BONUS distribution just 
* completed amounted to £553,995. 

While Bonuses are EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH, prewiums are LOW. Interim Bonus is paid on policies which 
mature between two Bonus periods. Fullest value is given for policies surrendered. Policies are incapable of forfeiture 
so long as their Net Surrender value exceeds the arrears of premium. 

The Society grants— Whole Life Assurances. 
Endowment Assurances. 
Guaranteed Income Assurances. 
Deferred Assurances on children’s lives. 
Educational Annuities. 
Immediate Life Annuities. 
Pension policies. 


For information as to these or any other forms of Life Assurance to meet special circumstances, apply to the 
Secretary, W. N. Neate, Esq., 2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


— Patrons: — 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
Chairman of Board: Actuary and Manager : 
THE DEBAN OF OANTERBURY. FRANK B. WYATT, Bsq., F.I.A. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


EASY PARSING AND ANALYSIS FOR THE LOWER CLASSES IN 


SOHOOLS. By J.C. Nesrietp, M.A. Limp cloth, 1s. 


JUNIOR DICTATION FROM FAMOUS AUTHORS. 


SECONDARY 


By Rankin Wentock, F.R.G.S. ls. 


HISTOIRE DE LA CIVILISATION EN EUROPE DEPUIS LE QUINZIEME SIECLE 


JUSQU’A LA REVOLUTION FRANOAISE. 


BATAILLE DE DAMES, ou Un Duel en Amour. 


PROSE. Par E. ScRIBE et E. Decoove. 


POUCINET CONTE FINLANDAIS. 
JEFFREY, M.A. Limp cloth, 1s. 


Limp cloth, 1s. 


Par GuIzorT. 


Par Epovarp DE LABOULAYE. 


Limp cloth, 1s. 
[Stepmann’s French Series for Rapid Reading. 


Comedie en Trois Actes et en 
[Stepmann’s French Series for Rapid Reading. 


Adapted and Edited by P. Sxaw 


[Stepmann’s Primary French Series. 


PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY FOR USE IN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. By Witas P. 


MILNE, M.A., D.Sc., Mathematical Master, Clifton College, Bristol. 
A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS, WITH EXAMPLES AND EXERCISES. 


LL.D., F.R.S., and James Gorpon Gray, D.Sc. 10s. net. 


2s. 6d. 
By ANDREW Gray, 


GENERAL PHYSICS FOR STUDENTS. A Text-book on the Fundamental Properties 


7s. 6d. 


of Matter. By Epvwin Epser, A.R.C.Sc. 


A CLASS BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. By G. C. Donincton, M.A. Illustrated. Part I. 


and III. 2s.6d. Complete. 3s. 6d. 


ls. 6d. Parts II 


*,* Specially adapted to the new Matriculation Syllabus in Chemistry of the University of London. 


THE CHANGEFUL EARTH. 
GRENVILLE A. J. Cote, M.R.I.A., F.G.S. Fully Illustrated. 


An introduction to the Record of the Rocks. 
1s. [Readable Books in Natural Knowledge. 


By 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.O. 


G. BELL & SONS, Ltd. 


A NEW GEOMETRY. 


By W. M. Baker, M.A., and A. A. Bourne, M.A. 
Uniform with “A Student’s Arithmetic.” 

This volume has been produced in response to the demand for a 
shorter and more condensed text-book than the Elementary 
Geometry by the same authors. It is written on the same 
general lines as the previous work, but the experience of the last 
eight years, and the recommendations of the Board of Education 
(in their Circular 711, March, 1909), have suggested considerable 
changes. 


BELL’S 
SIMPLIFIED LATIN CLASSICS. 


Edited by S. E. Winpo.t, M.A., Christ’s Hospital, Horsham. 
With Notes, Exercises, Vocabularies, and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. each. 

FIRST VOLUMES NOW READY. 

CAESAR’S INWASIONS OF BRITAIN. 
LIVWY’S KINGS OF ROME. 
SIMPLE SELECTIONS FROM CICERO’S LETTERS. 


CAESAR’S FIFTH CAMPAIGN. (From ‘De Bello 
Gallico,’’ Book V.) 


AN EXPERIMENTAL COURSE IN 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 


By J. F. Spencer, D.Sc., Ph.D., Fellow of Victoria University, 
and Lecturer in Physical Chemistry at Bedford College. 


Vol. I.—Statical Experiments. [Now ready. 
Vol. Il.—Dynamical Experiments. (Immediately. 


London: York House, 
Portugal Street, W.C. 


GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. 
By W. G. BorcHarpt, M.A., and the Rev. A. D. Perrorr, M.A. 


NOW READY. 

Vol. I.—Covering Stages I and II of the Board of Education Circular, 

No. 711, 1909. 1s. 
Vol. I1.—Properties of Triangles and Parallelograms. 1s, 6d. 
IN THE PRESS. 
Vol. III (Areas), Vol. IV (Circles), Vol. V (Proportions), 

Vol. VI (Solids). 

Vols. II to VI cover Stage III of the Board of Education Circular. 


CONTES FRANGAIS, 


ANCINNS BT MODERNES. 

Edited, with Introduction, Brief Notes, and Vocabularies, by Marc 
Creppi, Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. Fcap. 8vo, with 
or without Vocabulary, 1s. 6d. Pamphlet of Questionnaires 
and Exercises, 6d. 


CONTES D’HIER 
HT D'AUJOURD'HUI. 
Edited by J. S. Norman, M.A., Head Master of the New Beacon 
School, Sevenoaks, and M. CHARLES RoBERT Dumas, Professeur 
au Collège de St. Germain-en-Saye. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 


ls. 6d. 
GASC’S LITTLE GEM FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 


Abridged from Gasc’s French Dictionary. By Marc CEPPI, 
Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. Narrow 8vo, Is, net. 
Limp leather, 2s. net. 

This Dictionary is uniform in style with the well known 

Webster’s ‘‘ Little Gem English Dictionary.” 
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EDUCATIONAL ESSENTIALS 


Supplied immediately from Stock. 


HIGH-GRADE | FOOLSCAP PAPER 
EXERCISE BOOKS. | /-, 3/6, 416. 513, 6, 716, « 91- 


Made of excellent Writing ara 
Paper. Duplicating Papers. 
Kept in stock in all the “ ABSORBO.” 
usual Rulings. Quarto size, 1/7 per ream. 
4/6, 7/6, 9/-, 16/-, 16/6, 18/-, Foolscap size, 1/10 per ream. 


and upwards per gross. And Papers for all Machines. 


A good Twopenny Book, | Examination Paper. 
containing 80 pages, i 
Oxford and Cambridge, 3/6 ream. 


leatherette cover (as illustration). Paininides Excel. E Der rO: 
Price 16/6 per gross. College of Preceptors, 2/2 ream. 


SCIENCE NOTE BOOKS. 


The most accurate series issued. 
Prices: 18/-, 27/-, 54/-, 78/-, and 108/- per gross. 


NATURE NOTE BOOKS. 
Containing Ruled Writing and Unruled Water-Colour Paper. 
Prices: 12/-, 18/-, 27/-, 54/-, and 78/- per gross. 


The Stanton Desk. 


= ~" [MATHEMATICAL 
SPEED PENCIL ERASER. = > INSTRUMENTS. 
A i a pe fa a hg for ond Work. ii = In E S sexes, na ag es- 
pecially suitable for Art Students. sential requisites (as shown in the illustra- 
Done up in lb. boxes, containing 72 or 36 pieces. o . = tion), t.e. Compass, Pencil, Six-inch Rule 
Price 4/6 per lb => 2 © {and Protractor, Set Squares (45° and 60°), 
wi o> = =e and Eraser. 
as = = È | Price 1/9 each; or 12 doz. at 18/- per doz. 
œ & v Cheaper Boxes of Instruments, 
O = = price 1/- each. 
Li == 
== = 
uw © Py [ 
-San a. 
$ 3 
a a“ PERFECTLY 
N =x 
ESIRASE. = ü FREE 
An Excellent Composition Eraser, which The most PERFECT Desk made. 
erases quickly without spoiling the paper. FLOWING. 
Doneupin Ib.boxes, containing 48 or 24 pieces. Supplied i in various patterns and heights. 
Price 2/- per lb. Prices: In PITCH PINE, 23/-; in OAK, 26/6. 


HB” THE SESAVIAN” PENCIL E.S.A Lh- | ESAVIAN= 


— HB IHE SBSAVIAN™ PENCIL ERA ts 


eS A BLACK LEAD 


HB THE “ESAVIAN" PENCIL ES: Atis = E PENCIL ad E. S. À. 
BLUE-BLACK 
THE ESAVIAN HEXAGONAL PENCILS. INK. 
Without doubt, the Best Pencil at the Price. A Splendid Ink, equal to 


the best in the Market. It 


Made in Seven Degrees: HH, H, F, HB, B, BB, BBB. Price 8/- per gross. is non-corrosive, clear, and 


Other Pencils. Prices: 3/6, 4/6, 6/-, 7/-, 15/-, 16/-, and 18/- per gross. 


fluid. 
Price 5/6 per gallon. 
A Cheaper Blue-Black 


DRAWING BOOKS. TEXT-BOOKS, MAPS, and DIAGRAMS. | Price’ 3/- per gallon. 


a HS g Seattle ak Ad vaso will We hold immense stocks of Text-Books on the premises, which being A ee ee 
Prices: situated in the centre of the large Publishing Houses, orders can A Good Black Ink. 
9/-, 18/-, 27/-, 54/-, and 108/- per gross. be dispatched by return post or rail when necessary. Price 2/- per gallon. 


EVERY THING SC HOU Lo 


KADLICATIONALSUPPLY ASSOCIATION [TD 


STEVENAGE HOUSE, 42-44 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LUNDON. EC 


— a, ees = 
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A LIST OF TEXT-BOOKS 
to meet the requirements of the 


CAMBRIDGE SENIOR 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
1912. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. | 


GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Maps. By Rev. T. A. WALKER, M.A. ls. 6d. {Ready shortly. 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, Part I, Chapters i to xvi, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Maps. "By Rev. Ww. H. FLEcKER, M.A., D.C 
(In ieee E 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, Part II, Chapters xiii 
to xxviii, with Introduction, Notes, and Maps. By Rev. W. H. FLECKER, 
M.A., D.C.L. Y Ready December, 1911. 


ARITHMETIC. 


THE SCHOOL ARITHMETIO (Senior Local Edition). By 
W. P. Workman, M.A., 


MATHEMATICS. 


THE SCHOOL GEOMETRY. By W. P. Workman, M.A., 
B.Sc., and A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc. 3s. 6d. 


Also in Two Parts, as follows :— 
Part I. Covering Euclid I, III (1-34), IV (1-9). 2s. 
Part II. Covering Euclid II, III (35- 37), IV (10-16), and VI. 2s. 
TEXT-BOOK OF ALGEBRA. Part I, Junior. By RUPERT 
DEAKIN, M.A. 3s. 
Fart ra Senior. 
M.A., LL.D. 3s. 


THE TUTORIAL TRIGONOMETRY. By Wm. Briaas, 
M.A., LL.D., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., F.R.S. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 


SOORDINATE GEOMETRY. Including the Straight Line, 
oe PaA ae By J. H. Grace, M.A., F.R.S., and F. ROSENBERG, M.A., 
S 


RIGHT LINE AND CIRCLE. An easily graduated Course on 
CO he a By Wa. Brieas, M.A., LL.D., and G. H. BRYAN, 


WORKED EXAMPLES IN VOORDINATE GEOMETRY. 
A Companion Volume to the Right Line and Circle. 1s. 6d 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN SO nee ate By T. ©. 
Jackson, B.A., LL.B. Third Edition. 3s. 6d 


Exercise Book, ruled Ledger, Cash, or Journal. 


SCIENCE. 
SENIOR BOTANY. By Professor F. Cavers, D.Sc. 4s. 6d. 


SENIOR viata mea Y. By G. H. Barley, D.Sc., Ph.D., and 
H. W. Bausor, M.A. 4s. 6d 


sa ed HEAT, By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc., and J. SATTERLY, 


By Rupvert Deakin, M.A., and Wm. BRIGGS, 


8d. each. 


SENIOR LIGHT AND SOUND. ByR. W. STEWART, D.Sc., 
and J. SATTEBRLY, D.Sc., M.A. 48. [Ready December, 1911. 


SENIOR MACNATISM AND ELECTRICITY. ByR.H. 
JUDE, M.A., D.Sc. 


To OLY. ani HYGIENE. By R. A. Lyster, M.D., 


(In preparation. 


Complete Catalogue of Books for the Cambridge 
Senior Local Examinations, containing the Latin 
and Greek Classics for 191%, post free on application. 


University Tutorial Press, Ld., 


Drury Lane, London, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 
Hail Pa Page—Ordinary £4 3 10 ) sonete Position a 10 


0 
Py ë 03N U ç s os 0 0 
tuba 115 0 
or ineh in iad aii (hall width Ol pak a 07 0 
Narrow Column (one-third page) ...........c.-cecssceoee 200 
General Scholastic Advertisements (Colleges, Schools, Classes, Tuition, &6c.), 
Je. 6d. for 6 lines, or 4s. 6d. the inch. 
gt tuations Vacant and Wanted—0 words or under, 2s.; each additional 10 words 
(For 1s. extra, Replies may be addressed to the Publishing Office, and will 
is forwarded post tree) 


CURRENT BVENTS. 


At the Members’ Meeting of the College of 
Preceptors, to take place on Wednesday, 
October 25, Mr. J. L. Paton, M.A., will read 
a paper on “ Prizes— Athletic and other.” 


Fixtures. 


University CoLLEGE (University of London) announces 
thirteen Public Introductory Lectures, October 4 to 
November 8; a course on School Hygiene, by Prof. Ken- 
wood and Dr. Kay-Menzies, on Wednesdays, October 4 to 
December 13 (at 8 p.m.), more particularly for members of 
School Care Committees and school managers; a course of 
ten lectures on “ The Teaching of Geography,” by Prof. 


: Lyde, on Thursdays, beginning October 5 (6 p.m.) ; a course 


— 


of ten lectures on “French Literature (Victor Hugo and 
André Chenier),”’ by Prof. Brandin, on Thursdays, beginning 
October 5 (6 p.m.) ; a course of ten lectures on “ Scientific 
Reasoning and its Cultivation,” by Dr. A. Wolf, on Wednes- 

days, beginning October 11 (6 p-m.); twelve Barlow Lec- 
tures on “ Dante,’ by Edmund G. Gardner, M.A. Cantab., 

on Wednesdays, beginning October 25 (3 p.m.), open without 
fee or ticket. The courses on Hygiene, French Literature, 
and Scientific Reasoning are open, without fee, to all teachers 
in London schools (form of application from the Executive 
Officer, L.C.C. Education Department). 

* + 
* 

Unver the auspices of the School Nature Study Union, 
Prof. Adams, M.A., LL.D., will lecture on “ Meaning” at 
University College, Gower Street, London, on October 13, at 
7.45 p.m. Open. 


+ + 
+ 


Tue Annual Winter Meeting of the Association of Assis- 
tant Mistresses will be held at the Grey Coat Hospital, 


Westminster, on January 13. 


+ +*+ 
+ 


Tue Association of Teachers of Mathematics for the South- 
Eastern part of England will be held at Tonbridge early in 
November. Open to all interested in the teaching of mathe- 
matics. Full particulars from the Hon. Secretary, Tonbridge 
School, Kent. 


A JOINT MEETING of secondary teachers in Northumberland, 
Durham, and Yorkshire will be held at the University of 
Leeds on October 21, at 3 p.m. 


On occasion of the celebration of its quin- 
centenary, the University of St. Andrews has 
conferred the following honorary degrees :— 


D.D. : Prof. H. Bois (Montauban), Geheimrat Consistorialrat Prof. 
Budde (Marbury), Prof. Burkitt (Cambridge), Prof. Deisemann (Berlin), 
Prof. Doumergue (Montauban), Prof. Ehrhard (Strassburg), Prof. 
Elhorst (Amsterdam), Very Rev. Archibald Henderson, B.D. (Clerk 
of the United Free Church Assembly), Prof. Kennedy (Edinburgh), 
Prof. Kirsopp Lake (Leiden), Very Rev. Norman MacLeod, D.D. (Prin- 
cipal Clerk PP ihe Ce General Assembly of the Church of Scotland), Most 
Rev. W. J. Forbes Robberds, D.D. (Bishop of Brechin and Primus of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church), Principal Skinner (Westminster College, 
Cambridge), Right Rev. J. T. Smith, C.V.O., D.D. (Chaplain-General 
H.M. Forces), Prof. Soderblom (Upsala). 


Honours. 
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LL.D.: Prof. Adams (London), Sir J. Clifford Allbutt (Cambridge), 
Artin Pacha (Cairo), Mr. Asquith, Lord Balcarres, Sir Thomas Barlow, 
Dr. G. A. Berry (Edinburgh), Prof. Borgman (St. Petersburg), ex- 
Prof. Bosanquet, Dr. Byrom Bramwell (Edinburgh), Dr. George Brandes 
(Copenhagen), Dr. Robert Bridges, ex-Prof. Crum Brown (Edinburgh), 
S. H. Burbury (London), Sir Hector C. Cameron (Glasgow), Prof. 
Caullery (Paris), Prof. Cazamain (Paris), Prof. Cestre (Bordeaux), Arch- 
deacon Cunningham (Ely), Dr. Strachan Davidson (Master of Balliol), 
Geheimrat Prof. Diels (Berlin), M. Dorez (Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris), 
Prof. Enriques (Bologna), Right Hon. R. C. Munro Ferguson, Sir 
George J. Frampton, Geheimer Justizrat Prof. Frommhold (Greifswald), 
Prof. von Goebel (Munich), Very Rev. D. M. Gordon (Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Ontario), Prof. Gotch (Oxford), Hofrat Prof. von 
Pancsova (Graz), Principal Heberden (Brasenose), Prof. Hillebrandt 
(Breslau), Prof. Hjarne (Upsala), Prof. E. W. Hobson (Cambridge), 
Prof. Holst (Christiania), Dr. Horne (Director of Geological Survey for 
Scotland), Prof. Henry Jackson (Cambridge), Dr. M. R. James (Provost 
of King’s, Cambridge), Prof. Keen (Philadelphia), Dr. F. G. Kenyon 
(Director and Principal Librarian, British Museum), Prof. Lagerheim 
(Stockholm), Prof. Lamb (Manchester), Geh. Hof. Prof. Lamprecht 
(Leipzig), Prof. Sir Joseph Larmor, Prof. Leboucq (Ghent), Miss Louisa 
Innes Cumulen (formerly Warden of University Hall, St. Andrews), 
Right Hon. Sir J. H. A. Macdonald (Lord Kingsburgh), Dr. J. W. 
Mackail, Major P. A. Macmahon, Dr. J. M. Ellis McTaggart (Cam- 
bridge), Prof. Meldola (Finsbury Technical College), Prof. Elmer T. 
Merrill (Chicago), Prof. Eduard Meyer (Berlin), Prof. Kuno Meyer 
(Berlin), Prof. Minot (Harvard), Prof. Mittag-Leffler (Stockho!m), 
Prof. W. Harrison Moore (Melbourne), Prof. Nathorst (Stockholm), 
Prof. Shield Nicholson (Edinburgh), Prof. Nijland (Utrecht), Lord 
Pentland (Secretary for Scotland), Prof. Perkin (Manchester), Mr. 
Rudolph Polack (President, Dundee Chamber of Commerce), Prof. Pope 
(Cambridge), Lieut.-Colonel D. Prain (Kew), Prof. Prince (Ottawa), 
Canon Hastings Rashdall (Hereford), Prof. Reddingius (Groningen), 
Prof. Josiah Royce (Harvard), Dr. Saundby (Birmingham), Prof. 
Schafer (Edinburgh), Hofr. Prof. Schipper (Vienna), ex-Prof. Arthur 
Schuster (Manchester), Mr. R. F. Scott (Master of St. John’s and Vice- 
Chancellor, Cambridge), Rt. Hon. A. M‘Innes Shaw (Lord Provost of 
Glasgow), Mrs. Sidgwick (Cambridge), Principal G. A. Smith (Aber- 
deen), Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, Dr. J. J. Harris Teall 
(Director, H.M. Geological Survey), Prof. Thomas (Lyons), Sir J. J. 
Thomson, Provost Traill (Trinity, Dublin}, Mr. James Urquhart (Lord 
Provost of Dundee), Geh. Medizinalrat Prof. Veit (Halle-Wittenberg), 
Prof. Voigt (Göttingen), Dr. A. W. Ward (Master of Peterhouse), Prof. 
W. W. Watts (Imperial College of Science and Technology), Dr. A. S. 
ne ais (Natural History Museum), Geh. Justizrat Prof. Zorn 

nn). 


+ + 
* 


On occasion of the celebration of its centenary, the Uni- 
versity of Christiania has conferred the following honorary 
degrees and medals on British scholars :— 

D.D.: Prof. Sanday. l 

LL.D. : Sir Frederick Pollock and Prof. Alfred Marshall. 

D.Sc.: Principal Miers, Sir Wiliam Ramsay, Sir John Murray 
(Edinburgh), Sir J. J. Thomson, and Prof. Sollas (Oxford). 

A M.D. : Sir Thomas Barlow, Sir John Rose Bradford, and Sir William 
sler. 

Pu. D. : Prof. Sayce and Prof. Swete. 

CENTENARY Merpars: Rev. J. Beveridge, Dundee; Mr. James Currie, 
Edinburgh ; Prof. Ferguson, Glasgow ; Prof. Finlay, Aberdeen ; Prof. 
W. P. Ker, London; Dr. H. M. Kyle, D.Sc. ; Lord Salvesen, Edin- 
burgh. 

2 * 


* 

THE members of St. Andrews University have presented 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who was Rector of the University 
1901-07, with a portrait of himself, painted by Mr. Walton. 


— ee 


Mrs. Hay Hunter has presented to 
Lichfield a Johnsonian Library formed 
by her late husband, the Rev. Peter Hay 
Hunter, D.D. Edinburgh. It contains 1,080 volumes, with 
numerous autograph letters, manuscripts, engravings, cari- 
catures, &c. It “forms almost a complete reflex of the 
literature of the literary worthies of the eighteenth cen- 


tury.” 


Endowments and 
Benefactions. 


* * 
* 


THe Rev. Georce Stotr, West Barnet, has left £3,000 
and his library to Worcester College, Oxford, of which he 
was a Fellow for seventy-two years. 


Rao Sanes Vasanst Trikamst has placed at the disposal 
of the Governor of Bombay a sum of two and a quarter 
lakhs of rupees for the foundation of a scientific library in 
connexion with the Institute of Science now being erected 
in Bombay. 


——_-0e—____ 


THE Board of Education has issued its 
regulations for scholarships, exhibitions, 
&c., in science for the year 1912. The 
awards for science to be made by the Board under these 
regulations are identical with those formerly made by the 
Board under the regulations for technical schools, 1909-10. 
The conditions for these awards in 1913 will be modified. 


* * 
$ 


THE Imperial College of Science and Technology offers 
two Research Scholarships (exemption from fees, and main- 
tenance allowance) to advanced students desirous of under- 
taking research work in scientific problems involved in 
aeronautics. 


Scholarships 
and Prizes. 


she rat eas Mr. ALEXANDER Souter, M.A. Aberd. and 
seen Oxon., D.Litt. Aberd., Yates Professor of 

New Testament Greek and Exegesis, Mane- 
field College, Oxford (since 1903), has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in the University of Aberdeen, in 
succession to Prof. Sir W. M. Ramsay. 

Born at Perth 1873. Educated at Perth, Aberdeen University 
(M.A., with First Class Honours in Classics, and Jenkyns Prize in 
Classical Philology, 1893; Fullerton Scholar in Classics 1894), and 
Cambridge University (Scholar of Gonville and Caius 1893-97, First 
Class in Classical Tripos, Part I, 1896, and Second Class in Part II, 
1897 ; B.A. 1896). Ferguson Scholar in Classics 1893. University 
Assistant in Humanity and Lecturer in Latin (Aberdeen) 1897-1903. 
Lecturer in Palwography (Aberdeen) 1903. Has written several 


scholarly works. 


* * 
* 


Pror. Davip Finuay, B.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P., 
Honorary Physician to the King in Scotland and a member 
of the General Medical Council, has intimated his resigna- 
tion of the Chair of Practice of Medicine in the University 
of Aberdeen. 


Mr. F. Grant OciLvie, C.B., LL.D., Secretary of the Board 
of Education for the Science Museum and Geological Survey, 
has been appointed also Director of the Science Museum. 


Tae Chair of Philosophy in the South African College, Cape 
Town, is vacant. £500, rising (in ten years) to £800. Age, 
not over thirty-five. Apply to the High Commissioner for 
the Union of South Africa, 72 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
by October 14. 


+ * 
* 
Dr. Fraser Harris, Lecturer in Physiology in Birming- 
ham University, has been appointed Professor of Physio- 
logy in Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


+*+ * 
+ 


At the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, Dr. 
Alexander Findlay, M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D., Lecturer in Chem- 
istry and Special Lecturer on Physical Chemistry, Bir- 
mingham University, has been appointed Professor of 
Chemistry in succession to Prof. Sudburough, who has 
gone to India; Mr. Jenkin Jones, Professor of Political 
Economy, has been appointed Professor of Philosophy in 
succession to Dr. Brough ; and Mr. H. H. Paine, M.A., B.Sc., 
Newport, Mon., Demonstrator of Physics. 

Dr. Findlay graduated M.A. and D.Sc. at Aberdeen University ; 


Ph.D. at Leipzig. Has written some good text-books and trans- 
lated some of Prof. Ostwald’s works. 
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Miss Janet M. Brack, M.A. St. Andr., Classical Mistress, 
Fraserburgh Academy, has been appointed Lecturer in Eng- 
lish at the University of Grenoble. 

M.A., with First Class Honours in English; University Medal 
and Carstairs Medal for Mathematica. 


& * 
$ 
Tue Head Mastership of Sedbergh School will be vacant 


in January next. 


+ * 
* 


Mr. Harry V. Pium, M.A., Head Master, Shipton Gram- 
mar School, has been appointed Head Master of Kelly 
College, Tavistock. 

Educated at Worcester Grammar School, and at Hertford College, 
Oxford (open Scholar). First Class Mathematical Mods. 1886 ; Second 
Class Mathematics 1891. Epsom College before Shipton. 

* * 
* 


Mr. Arnotp Cecit Powe ti, M.A., Science Master, Sedbergh 
School, has been appointed Head Master of Shipton Gram- 
mar School. 


Educated at St. Olave’s Grammar School, and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge (Exhibitioner and Prizeman 1901). Second Class Natural 
Sciences Tripos, Part I, 1904, and Part II, 1905. Grexsham’s Gram- 
mar School, Holt, 1905; King’s School, Grantham, 1906; Sedbergh 
1910. 


Tue Rev. Francis E. Brown, M.A., Second Master and 
Senior Mathematical Master, King Edward VII School, 
Sheffield, has been appointed Head Master of the Grammar 
School. Preston. 

Educated at Bristol Grammar School (leaving Exhibitioner), and 
at Hertford College, Oxford (Scholar). First Class Mathematical 
Mods. 1889; Second Class Mathematics 1892. Hulme Grammar 
School, Manchester, 1892 ; King’s School, Sheffield, 1905. 

os 

Mr. Reainanp T. B. Guasspoou, B.A., assistant master, 
Lancing College, has been appointed Head Master of Stock- 
ton Grammar School. 

Educated at Wymondham Grammar School and at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge (Exhibitioner). Senior Optime 1902. London 
University Intermediate Science (honours in Chemistry and Physics) 
1903. Diplôme Supérieur de ]’Alliance Francaise, Paris, 1909. 
Bolton Grammar School 1903 ; Lancing 1908. 


* * 
+ 


Mr. ArtHuRr H. WorraLL, M.A. Oxon., Head Master of 
King Edward VI School, Louth, has been appointed Prin- 
cipal of Victoria College, Jersey. He has been succeeded 
by Mr. Stephen R. Unwin, M.A. Cantab., Second Master, 
St. Albans School. 


Mr. Worrall was educated at Grantham School and at St. John’s 
College, Oxford (open Scholar). First Class in Classical Mods. 
1888, Second Class in Lit. Hum. 1890. Loretto 1890-92; Lancing 
1892-93 ; Bradfield 1893-1900 ; Louth 1900. 

Mr. Unwin was educated at Shrewsbury School, and at Selwyn 
College, Cambridge. Second Class Classical Tripos 1899. Rossall 
(Preparatory) ; Eltham College; Loughborough Grammar School 
1903 ; St. Albans 1906. 

* boa 


* 

THe Rev. Marcuant Pearson, B.A. Lond., Head Master 
and Chaplain, King Alfred’s School, Wantage, has been 
appointed Head Master of Ardingly College. Mr. W. A. 
Barron, M.A. Oxon., Assistant Master, King Alfred’s School, 
has been promoted to the head mastership. 

Mr. Pearson was educated at Kingswood, Firth College (Shef- 
field), and Yorkshire College (Leeds). Matriculated with Honours 
at London University 1887 ; B.A. 1890; Intermediate Science 1894. 
Rotherham Grammar School (three years), Bradford Grammar 
School (four years), Bridlington Grammar School 1899-1903, 
Wantage 1903. 

Mr. Barron was educated at Kingswood and at New College, 
Oxford. Third Class Classical Mods. 1903 ; Second Class History 
Finals 1906. Wantage 1906. 
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Miss Rosa Davey, Senior Assistant, has been appointed 
Head Mistress, of the Ashford County School for Girls, in 
room of Miss Morgan, resigned. 


Mr. T. W. Lewis, B.A. (T.C.D.), A.C.P., Head Master of 
Maesteg Pupil-Teacher Centre, has been appointed Head 
Master of the Higher Elementary School, Port Talbot. 


A PRINCIPAL is required for the new Mixed Secondary and 
Technical School at Whitby. Graduate; age thirty to fifty. 
£400. Apply to the Secretary, Education Offices, County 
Hall, Northallerton (stamped addressed foolscap envelope 
for printed form), by October 9. 


A Teacuer of Drill (or Physical Exercises) is required for 
the L.C.C. Trade School for Girls, Queen Square, Blooms- 
bury, W.C. £130. Apply on official form, to be obtained 
from the Education Officer, L.C.C. Education Offices, Vic- 
toria Embankment, W.C., by October 9. 


Messrs. George Putuip & Son, Ltp.,32 Fleet 
Street, London, have been awarded Grand Prix 
in the section of Arts and Crafts for maps, 
atlases, globes, and geographical publications at the Festival 
of Empire and Imperial Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, 
1911. 


Literary. 


* * 
* 


Tue Oxford University Press announces the fourth volume 
of Prof. Oman’s “ History of the Peninsular War,” narrating 
Masséna’s retreat, Fuentes de Oñoro, Albuera, and Tarra- 
gona ; and“ A Shakespeare Glossary,” based on the Oxford 
English Dictionary, by Mr. C. T. Onions. 


A NEW edition of “ Kallistratus, a Classical Story,” by 
A. H. Gilkes, is announced by the Oxford University Press. 


* + 
% 


Messrs. Lonowans announce “ Education and Statesman- 
ship in India, 1797-1910,” by the Principal of the Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Also Mr. Lang’s Christmas book for 
1911—“ The All Sorts of Stories Book.” 


+ * 
* 


Messrs. A. & C. Brack are adding ten more volumes this 
season to their interesting illustrated series of “ Peeps at 
Many Lands and Cities.” They are also opening out new 
vistas—“ Peeps at Nature,” “‘ Peeps at History,” ‘‘ Peeps at 


our Great Railways,” &c. 


* * 
& 


Lavy Maca.ister, whose “Uncle Hal” won the £100 
Prize offered last year by Messrs. Jarrold & Sons for the 
best story for boys and girls, has written another story, 
entitled “ Fairy Ground,” which Messrs. Jarrold announce 
for immediate publication. 


THe Lancet (August 26), the Hospital (September 2), and 
the Medical Times (September 9) issue educational numbers 
giving full information about the various medical schools. 


+*+ * 
# 


THE Cornhill for October has a paper on Matthew Arnold 
by Mr. A. C. Benson, concluding his series, “ The Leaves of 
the Tree”; “A Garden in Shadwell,” by the Bishop of 
Stepney—an appeal for carrying out this plan of a memorial 
to King Edward ; another of Dr. Edmund Gosse’s “ Leaves 
from a Note-book in Denmark ”; “ Waterloo as Napoleon 
saw it,” by Dr. W. H. Fitchett; besides short stories. 
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Tue prize of 100 guineas for the best essay 
on “ Scotland’s Debt of Gratitude to her Parish 
Schools, her Grammar Schools, and her Uni- 
versities,” given by Mr. J. Peddie Steele, of Florence, on the 
occasion of the celebration of the five hundredth anniversary 
of the foundation of the University of St. Andrews, has 
been awarded to Mr. Alexander Gray, M.A., of Carshalton 
(Surrey). . 


General. 


* * 
+ 


Tae Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College 
claims to be “the largest structure in Great Britain devoted 
to education.” It has more than seven acres of floor space. 


* * 
* 


THE forthcoming opening of two new Universities in Japan 
has been announced by the Minister for Education. 


6 Se ee ee SS. a, 


OPEN COURT. 


Thay hatf said... 
Quhat say thay ?—Lat thame say ! 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH. 
By Abert E. Roperts, M.A. 


THE frequent discrepancy between the pronunciation of English 
as spoken by the majority of the educated classes and the pronun- 
ciation given in our standard dictionaries, especially with regard 
to the position of the stress or accent, should lead all those who 
take an interest in language to consider a very important de- 
ficiency in our national system. 

In France such an anomalous inconsistency is practically non- 
existent, or, if it is temporarily existent, it is almost immediately 
rectified by the judgment of the world’s greatest literary 
tribunal, the French Academy, whose duty it is to adjudicate 
impartially upon the claims of any deviation from the normal 
pronunciation of the language. In this respect the French are 
greatly in advance of us, and, in fact, of other foreign countries. 
We have no such tribunal in England, and while we devote so 
much attention to political and commercial controversies we are 
apt to overlook the almost paramount claims that our language 
has upon us. 


CHANGEABLE NATURE OF PRONUNCIATION. 


There is, then, under these unfortunate circumstances, great 
danger nationally lest our pronunciation, which by its very 
nature and by the ordinary laws of life is in a state of perpetual 
fluctuation, should be dissipated into a multiplicity of dialects, 
all of which may lay equal claim to correctness. For the English 
that is spoken in one district naturally differs from that spoken 
in another district—a disparity that is to some extent ineradic- 
able, though by no means irremediable. Similarly, the English 
of one age differs to some material extent from that spoken by 
another generation. Now this tendency towards constant 
change—good in itself, yet undeniably evil if carried to excess 
—should be checked, and the only practical method of rightly 
keeping it within fixed bounds is by the formation of some 
society such as the French have, a society which should sit to 
decide doubtful cases of pronunciation as one of the specific 
duties allocated to its charge. 


DICTIONARY PRONUNCIATION OFTEN UNPRACTICAL. 


That the dictionary pronunciation is often nothing more than 
theoretical, and is in fact often diametrically opposed to the 
practical, or that in actual practice among the cultured classes, 
will, I think, be universally acknowledged by all who give the 
matter any serious consideration. This deficiency has certainly 
been realized again and again by famous linguists in nearly 
every epoch of our literary history: yet no remedy has been 
forthcoming. Our lexicographers have from time to time been 
confronted with this difficulty when some new edition of a stan- 
dard dictionary has been issued, but unfortunately these lexi- 
cographers have, willy-nilly, often committed the error of 
recording obsolete, or at least obsolescent, pronunciations — 
perhaps from the fear of breaking away from the supposed 
orthodox pronouncements of their predecessors, perhaps from 


that inherent feeling of conservatism that will save them, it is 
felt, from the invidious charge of heterodoxy which may be 
levelled against them by those who wrongly regard the dictionary 
as setting the fashion in questions of language, rather than re- 
cording the fashions that usage has set. 


VARIETY OF PRONUNCIATION. 


There have always been several ways of pronouncing certain 
words, all with more or less claim to recognition; in fact, the 
number of words that could be included in such a category is 
really amazing, the list of disputed pronunciations occupying 
several pages in the appendixes of some of our dictionaries. Now 
this variety of pronunciation has been found ever since Chaucer's 
time at least, and may have existed even in Anglo-Saxon times, 
though linguists who acknowledge an uncertainty with regard 
to the language as spoken at that early period assert that 
then the accent was invariably upon the root of the word, and 
never upon the inflexional syllables. 


STRESS : ITS PLACE. 


Be that as it may, as soon as a different system of accentuation 
was introduced as the result of the Norman Conquest, there was 
a tendency to lay the stress on the final syllables of such words 
as “mortal,” “ natión,” and “ conditién,” these being introduced 
into English from the French, and naturally retaining their 
native accentuation. In Chaucer’s time, however, there was a 
reactionary tendency to bring words of French origin under the 
laws that govern Teutonic accentuation, and thus we find in the 
“ Canterbury Tales ” ‘‘ mortal” and similar words with the stress 
once more on the root, as in Anglo-Saxon times, and consequently 
thrown back upon the earlier syllables of the word. Now it is 
this tendency to throw the stress back that still characterizes, 
and is the main principle of, our pronunciation—a tendency that 
was not felt to any appreciable extent until the Elizabethan 
period of our language, and was referred to by Ben Jonson, who 
observed that all nouns, both dissyllabic and trisyllabic, were 
accented on the first syllable. 


PRINCIPLES OF ACCENTUATION. 


Beyond this tendency, however, there are few, if any, definite 
principles upon which our accentuation is based. It is true that 
we have lurking in the background the time-honoured desire to 
lay the stress on the root of the word rather than on some prefix, 
as in the words “disérder”’ and “ precédence,” but there is no 
consistency in our usage in this matter, for at the same time we 
say “innocent,” “ déference,” and the like. The main principle 
is, moreover, to a certain extent hampered by foreign influence, 
as in “crusade,” “chagrin,” “ pionéer,” and similar words of 
Romance origin; but it is absolutely useless to attempt to lay 
down any fixed principles. 


EUPHONY A POTENT FACTOR. 


The fact is, euphony is always a potent factor, and conse- 
quently, from the very nature of the human voice, there is a 
tendency to throw the accent back, as in “princess” and 
“ 6rdeal’’; and then, when it is thrown back more than three 
syllables, the voice, being high-pitched, must perforce fall, with 
the result that the succeeding syllables are slurred, as in “in- 
disputable,” “applicable,” “ disinterested,” “ incémparable,” “ in- 
éxplicable,” “ hdspitable,” “férmidable,” and “ irrévocable.” 
Now, this obscuration of unstressed syllables is partially 
obviated by employing a secondary stress, as in “ incompit- 
ibility.” This inclination to throw the stress back may, how- 
ever, be carried to dangerous excess, and result in cacophony 
instead of euphony, as in “laboratory,” “ didcesan,” “ pér- 
emptory,” and “indissoluble.” Ease of pronunciation gives rise 
to a certain principle; this principle becomes over-generalized, 
and applied to cases to which it is inapplicable; and in this way 
the abuse of the principle leads to unmelodious and disagreeable 
pronunciations which become authorized by usage, and thus find 
a place in our language. 


REASONS FOR THROWING THE STREss BACK. 


Nor is the reason far to seek why we ordinarily throw the 
stress back. We live ina kind of whirlwind: we are always in 
a state of hurry, and in pronunciation, as in everything else, we, 
in this materialistic age, are inclined to take the line of least re- 
sistance. Just as, when we wish to abbreviate a word in writing, 
we fully set out the beginning and omit the final syllables, so the 
natural desire to save time, which is the result of the modern 
conditions of life, and our innate practicalness lead us to em- 
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Pe the earlier part of the word at the expense of the latter 
he “social environment,” then, in which we live favours the 
tendency to throw the stress back. So, too, does our “ physical 
environment.” Climatic influences are such that the vocal 
organs used in articulation are so modified as to prefer the 
alternate rising and falling stress to the equalization of stress 
or absence of stress that of necessity characterizes such a lan- 
guage us French. 


PRONUNCIATION LARGELY TRADITIONAL. 


Now, when we remember that the speech sounds that we use 
are handed down to our children and that they learn those sounds 
almost entirely by imitation, it behoves us of necessity to see that 
children are taught to pronounce accurately, whether by their 
schoolmasters or their parents. There is no doubt that an 
inquiry into the speech sounds and a knowledge of phonetics 
would do much to remedy many of the defects as regards im- 
perfect pronunciation of vowel sounds and consonants. We 
should be able to recognize the sounds we hear and know what 
sounds we wish to pronounce. There is no reason why we should 
not have uniformity as regards the correct way of pronouncing 
the vowel sounds in such words as “mourn, “launch,” 
“laundry,” “class,” “knowledge.” At least, acoustic or phonetic 
defects that arise from ignorance could be removed. We fully 
recognize that uniformity of pronunciation, considered in all its 
phases, is practically impossible, but uniformity as regards stress 
is not an impossibility nor is it undesirable. Nor will a study of 
phonetics help us in this respect. It may teach us the niceties of 
the pronunciation of vowel and consonantal sounds and help us 
in the matter of articulation, but it can teach us nothing of 
accentuation. There may be difficulties in the way, but some- 
thing can be done to bring about more uniformity in pronuncia- 
tion so far as the quantity of vowel sounds and the correct 
enunciation of the articulate sounds are concerned, and almost 
absolute uniformity as regards stress. 


THE NECESSITY FOR REFORM. 


When such a man as Dr. Johnson wrote to Boswell saying that 
Lord Chesterfield pronounced the word “ great” to rhyme with 
“ state,” and Sir William Yonge pronounced it so as to rhyme with 
“ seat,” and when it is remembered that Chesterfield and Yonge 
were respectively the best speakers in the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, we see that the same difficulties existed then as now. 
There was the same uncertainty as regards correctness, and 
although at the present time there is, of course, no doubt as to 
the pronunciation of the word mentioned, yet the incident serves 
its purpose, and shows that the necessity for exercising some 
external restraint has been felt for some considerable time. 

There is, undoubtedly, need for reform in this matter. The 
worst of it is, there is absolutely no standard of pronunciation. 
Nor will there be until we have some national body to which we 
shall submit as our ultimate authority. There is no need, in 
such a brief space as I have at my disposal, to discuss the 
question who should constitute such a body. Suffice it to say 
that a supreme literary tribunal could be easily composed of 
representatives of the various Universities and professions and 
the leading elocutionists, writers, and orators of the day. Phone- 
ticians, scholarly actors, physiologists, and physicists might, per- 
haps, with advantage be included. Lexicographers have some- 
times obtained the views of some temporary Advisory Committee, 
but this is not sufficient. Some ultimate decision that is man- 
datory, and not merely advisory, is required. This body should 
decide what pronunciations have the sanction of usage, and 
which are to be adopted, which rejected. This external re- 
straint is wanted, moreover, to correct the careless articulation 
caused by intellectual indolence. 


FASHION IN PRONUNCIATION. 


We cannot possibly make our pronunciation conform to ortho- 
graphy, for the spelling has been fixed for the last two centuries, 
while our pronunciation has been constantly changing. We do 
not pronounce all words as our fathers did, nor will our children 
pronounce them in exactly the same way as we do. Let us notice 
a few of the changes that have comparatively recently taken 
place. The tendency in the West End to slur the “g” at the 
end of such words as “coming,” an instance of the careless 
articulation mentioned above, may, in the absence of some ex- 
ternal restraint, become general—a result which we must regard 
as deplorable. Even a late eminent Head Master habitually says 
“comin’” and “ goin’.” Sixty years ago it was common te accent 
“illustrate” on the second syllable, and such pronunciation is 
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still lingering with us, and, by some, said to be the preferable 
method. We should have some means of knowing definitely 
whether such a practice is obsolete or not. Our fathers can still 
remember the time when the “h” was not pronounced in“ herb,” 
“ heroes,” “ humble,” “ hospital,” an omission of the pronuncia- 
tion of which letter would to-day be incorrect. I must confess, 
however, the aspirate of “ herb,’ even nowadays, is occasionally 
dropped by educated people. Similarly, the omission of the 
aspirate in “humour ” seems to be less common than formerly, 
and the pronunciation “ umour,” once general, is now at least 
obsolescent. We may observe a similar transition in such words 
as “ vagáry,” “ decérous,” “ sondérous,” and “ fanatic,” which are 
sometimes stressed on the first syllable. “Quandary” has 
already supplanted “ quandary,” while “décorous ” is admitted 
a place with“ decorous.” In course of time “ vagary,’ 
“sonorous,” and “ fanatic’ may be the general pronunciations. 


USAGE IS EVERYTHING. 


The consensus of usage is all we have to depend upon at the 
present time. But what a delightfully flexible term “ usage” is! 
We can twist and turn it about so as to make it readily adapt 
itself to our wishes. Our judgments will be warped and we need 
guidance. Now, what constitutes usage? It will generally be 
conceded that the greatest city in a country usually sets the 
example to the nation. English, then, as spoken by the best 
educated classes in London, is the standard English, and as such 
should set the standard as regards our speech. For, however 
loath we are to acknowledge the fact, we cannot deny that London, 
as the leading city not only in Great Britain but in the whole 
British Empire, is the heart of our literary world. In any case 
(whether it is conceded that London is representative of the 
nation or not) all will agree that usage must be national as 
contradistinct from local—i.e., the dialectical—pronunciation in 
vogue with some comparative minority residing in a specific 
locality in the nation. Again, it must be present, as contra- 
distinct from past—i.e., the pronunciation must be that used by 
the best educated classes in the country at the present time. 
Who is to say whether a pronunciation satisfies these conditions 
or not? What is the connotation of the term “educated classes ” P 
If we go to the best speakers of the day, whether in the pulpit or 
at the bar, in the House of Lords or in the House of Commons, or 
on the stage, we all know how different people will adopt different 
ee For instance, says the Daily Chronicle, Mr. 

alfour will express his approbation in the Commons with a 
“yer, yer,” while the late Sir Howard Vincent vociferously 
exclaimed “yah, yah.” If, as is suggested above, we should 
take as our standard the present usage of the cultivated classes 
in London, such an incident as the slurring of the final “ -ing ” 
teaches us the danger ahead and the necessity for external and 
national control. 

DISPUTED PRONUNCIATIONS. 


Let us instance a few points on which we would welcome 
advice. Such words as “ either ” and “ neither ” are admittedly 
Pona both “ither,” “nither,” and “ eether,” “neether.” 

ut what shall we say of “leisure”? Nearly all the dictionaries 
lay it down as an unalterable dictum that the word should be 
pronounced “léezhur.”” Yet how many educated men shorten 
the e sound to “ lëzhur,” and who is there at present to decide, 
when the educated classes are divided amongst themselves P 

Again, surely, the primary tendency to throw the stress on the 
beginning of the word in “détail” has ousted “ detail,” an obsolete 
or perhaps an obsolescent form that still lingers among the few, 
but which has the ring of pedantry about it. “ Wunt ” is strange 
to many ears as the pronunciation of “wont,” yet it is the only 
one acknowledged by dictionaries. “ Pumice,’ too, is practically 
nor.-existent, save in dictionaries, though, of course, the majority 
will willingly put that rhetorical and musical pronunciation on it 
in poetry. For instance, Shelley's 

Beside a pumice isle in Baiae’s bay 


would be untuned by the prosaic prouunciation “ ptimice.” 
The difference is similar to that in the ordinary, t.e. the con- 
versational, pronunciation of * wind.” and its rhetorical pro- 
nunciation as “wind.” “Gladiolus” is pronounced by all except 
technologists with the stress on the penultimate syllable, 
“ gladidlus,” while nearly every dictionary puts the stress on the 
antepenultimate thus: “ gladiolus.” The same discrepancy exists 
between “ péremptory ” and “ perémptory.” Weare told that it is 
more correct to say “ abdómen,” yet we feel an instinctive pre- 
judice in favour of the usual form “abdomen.” Half the doctors 
in England say “angi’na,” the other half “ángïna.” Few but the 
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pedantic use ‘‘i’solate’’ in preference to “‘i’solate,” yet the former 
pronunciation is obstinately retained in many dictionaries. How 
are we to deal with the adjectival ending “-ile” P? “Dö'cil” and 
“‘do’sil”’ are both accepted, but “ do’sile,” though adopted by an 
Advisory Committee, finds no place ordinarily in the dictionaries. 
We may confess a partiality for ‘‘ do’cil,”” but what is to be done? 
No one would advocate that we should attempt to petrify our 
pronunciation, if such a thing were possible, for all will agree 
that to a certain extent pronunciation should have free scope to 
change with the vicissitudes life brings with it, but a check 
should be put on such diversity of methods. There is a similar 
doubt as to the quantity of the i sound in “hostile,” “fertile,” 
and “ ductile,” though the long sound is said to be antiquated 
and the short sound is now considered preferable in these words, 
while the long sound is obligatory in “ senile ” and “ puerile.” 

It is deplorable to find schoolmasters in elementary schools 
and secondary schools alike teaching the future generafions to 
pronounce such words as “ where,” “when,” “why,” “ whip,” 
“ whistle,” and “wheel” without any attempt at aspiration, 
and then maintaining, or at least obstinately trying to shield 
themselves by asserting, that the aspirate is so pronounced only 
by Scotsmen. Yet in dozens of schools this is actually done. 
Let me conclude by instancing “ centé’nary ” and “ centé’nary,” 
pronunciations which are omitted altogether in many a standard 
dictionary, where ‘“céntenary”’ is the only pronunciation re- 
corded; ‘‘herctilean” and “ herculéan,” “ disputable’’ and 
~“ dispútable,” “ dy'nasty ” and “dy’nasty,” and ‘‘clématis” and 
‘‘clema‘tis,” the latter forms of which—despite their extensive 
usage—are not recognized by many so-called authorities. At 
present we are left to our own too limited experience as to the 
methods in vogue. Realizing as we do, then, that the pronuncia- 
tion of the English language is so arbitrary and exposed to con- 
stant change, and subject to the whims and vagaries often of the 
few, is it not possible to clear away this interminable mist of 
doubt which at present prevails, by the establishment of some 
governing literary body such as we have referred to above, 
which shall serve as a guide to us in our misty wanderings 
through a maze of chaotic uncertainty, and give ordinarily well 
educated people an opportunity of speaking in such a way that it 
may not be necessary for them to adopt pedantic or obsolescent 
pronunciations as one of the necessary eo for entrance 
into the exclusive sanctum sanctorum of well-bred society ? 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN AUSTRIA. 
By A. J. PRESSLAND, M.A. 


Five years ago the Neues Wiener Tageblatt published an article 
by von Hartel proposing the formation of an association for the 
protection of classical studies in Austria. Opposition was im- 
mediately aroused, but fear of their superiors made teachers 
hesitate to join the reform associations, though they contributed 
liberally to the stream of pamphlets and articles which began to 
flood Austria. The burden of these pamphlets was that Austrian 
industries were slipping into the hands of the foreigner; that 
the secondary schools existed only to guarantee the privileges of 
the nobility and gentry; and that the middle classes, from lack 
of necessary education, were unable to assist in the industrial 
development of the country. 

In time the movement for school reform attracted the atten- 
tion of the Abgeordnetenhaus, and a Parliamentary school 
reform party was formed. With this guarantee of protection 
teachers began to declare themselves, and responded readily to 
an appeal for opinions, as a result of which, in April 1907, an 
Association for School Reform was founded with a nucleus of 
six hundred members—an unexpected answer to von Hartel’s 
original proposal. 

In Austria the Minister of Education is usually a cleric. At 
the time in question a layman, Dr. Marchet, filled the office, and 
he declared himself in favour of an official inquiry into the state 
of the secondary schools. It was generally believed that this 
was only an attempt to hush the matter up, and this opinion 
gained force when the names of the Commissioners were an- 
nounced. Most of them were imbued with the classical tradition, 
and no active member of the reform party was chosen. On all 
sides it was expected that the report would be in favour of the 
status quo. 

Such, however, was not the case; the exclusion of the fire- 
brands made for progress. The report put forward four impor- 
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tant conclusions: that new regulations were needed for the 
Leaving Certificate; that the system of classification and 
examination needed remodelling; that new types of secondary 
schools should be founded; and that the Berechtiqungsiwesen 
should be recast. The last proposal secured popular support. 
In Austria, as in Germany, entrance to the learned professions 
is governed by regulations which prescribe the schools to be 
attended and the curricula to be followed. Many of these 
regulations are manifestly absurd ; as an example, we may note 
that the boy who learnt science at school was barred from 
pravuenne in medicine, that being a privilege of the classical 
oy! 

Perceiving that educational reform meant an increase of 
opportunities, the people began to consider the raisons d'étre of 
the secondary school. They accepted readily the view that the 
State had suffered under an obsolete system of culture in which 
reason and memory were overtrained and the imagination 
neglected. They admitted that the product of such a system 
was too often a Civil servant of retiring habits and weak will 
power instead of an alert personality manifesting character in 
every action. When once it is admitted that a school based on 
notebook, lexicon, and specialist teacher fulfils few of the duties 
demanded of a school in the present day, the bureaucratic 
monastic school was doomed. 

The general public is inclined to regard a change of curricula 
as a complete cure for all educational ills. But in reality much 
more than a change of curricula, or the foundation of new types of 
school, is required. The personality of the teacher carries great 
weight, and the Austrians are beginning to realize at last that 
the most faultless system may fail from want of a man to supply 
driving-power. To produce the liberal-minded teacher two 
measures are necessary—the adaptation of University work to 
the new conditions, and the provision of some experimenting 
ground where a teacher may make mistakes without being 
declared incompetent. But too often it happens that the school 
is a generation behind the University, since the teacher is apt to 
model his views on what was in vogue when he was a student. 
Neither can it be said that the University is abreast of the times. 
So, with a view of reducing the interval, it is proposed to limit 
the tenure of University appointments in Austria to five years 
with power of re-election. 

As a means of securing elasticity in education the private 
school is invaluable. In Germany, but more so in Great Britain, 
the private school has exercised a beneficent influence over 
education; but in Austria any attempt to found a private school 
has met with interference and oppression. Undeterred by the 
prospect, a private society in Vienna has recently opened two 
schools from which sectarian influence will be excluded, where 
the classes will be small, and the co-operation of parents will 
be sought. At schools of this type many of the problems pre- 
sented in the State schools can be worked out; for example, 
those connected with physical training, the adaptation of the 
school to life, research work in psychology, and the place of 
manual training in the curriculum. 

On account of the social importance of the secondary school, 
the School Reform Association decided to concentrate its efforts 
on the secondary schools, and not to demand the establishment 
of model primary schools. The immediate aim was the estab- 
lishment of a uniform lower division of the secondary schools in 
which neither Latin nor Greek was taught. Parallel to this was 
to be a Biirgerschule, or higher-grade school, with four classes, 
from which pupils may be transferred if their abilities warrant 
the step. The upper division of the secondary school would 
then be divided into a classical school and a modern school, pro- 
vision being made for giving the better pupils of the latter access 
to the Universities. 

Success has not been delayed for long. A Reformreal- 
gymnasium has been founded, thus filling the gap in the Act 
of 1849, which provided for a Gymnasium and a Realschule only, 
and the conditions of entrance to the technical schools have been 
made easier. At the same time, but not necessarily due to the 
same motives, there has been a forward movement in the elemen- 
tary schools. Here the value of manual training has been 
recognized, and the success which has attended its introduction 
has recommended it for inclusion in’ the curriculum of the 
secondary school also. 

These new departures have drawn attention to the social work 
of the primary school. The importance of the struggle for 
existence is always recognized by those who are strong enough 
to survive. It is beginning to dawn on society that it is cheaper 
to help the strugglers than to allow Nature.to eliminate them in 
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her own way. For, during this process of elimination, they will 
contribute mouths to be filled. With careful direction they 
may be able to bring hands to help, and so the human invest- 
ment, which it was proposed tu write off as a loss, may become 
an asset bearing interest at a low rate. From this desire to 
prevent waste springs in the first place the movement to snpply 
training to those of feeble capacity, and then a more important 
movement in favour of discouraging national competition. 
Austria, being a congeries of many nations, has always suffered 
from racial difficulties. But national pride has not stood in the 
way of the school reform movement. Proposals to effect an inter- 
change of pupils and teachers have been favourably received. 
Croatia has founded a flourishing branch of the central associa- 
tion. Bohemia has enrolled thirteen hundred members, and 
each of these centres is carrying on experiments of great 
moment. Thus, with the desire to terminate the old Rimertum 
goes an equally keen desire to establish some kind of unity ona 
basis of German culture. 

_ On this account the teaching of civic duty is making its way 
into the schools. In the Gymnasium the highest class will now 
receive three hours of instruction per week in Biirgerkunde. In 
the primary acho»ls pupils are being taught to buy home pro- 
ducts, even at a sacrifice of price and quality, in order to help 
national industries. But the most remarkable of the proposals 
to encourage national unity is that of establishing boarding 
schools for young apprentices in the country. The taxation of 
landed proprietors in Austria has thrown a number of chateaux 
derelict, and it is proposed to convert some of them into ap- 
prentice schools where the better members of the artisan class 
can serve their apprenticeship whilst performing their military 
service. 

Every attempt to improve the pupil rests on an improvement 
in the teacher. Except with the oldest pupils, the specialist is 
out of place. For the work of the secondary school the primary 
teacher is considered unfit, and the compliment is extended to 
the secondary teacher who seeks work in the primary school. In 
Bohemia it is proposed by the Comenius Club that the training 
of the teacher should be entrusted to an Academy which would 
rank as a University. Attendance at this Academy would last 
two years, and the leaving certificate of a secondary school 
would bar the entrance. This scheme indicates a difference of 
opinion between the primary-school staff and that of the 
secondary schools—an event by no means surprising in a land 
where distrust seems prevalent. In some degree it may be due 
to a change of work in the primary school, which is becoming 
more and more an Arbeitsschule and less a Lernschule. Once 
the child learnt much at home by doing. That was when the 
family lived on the direct produce of its labour. Now, however, 
both parents go to the factory and the home life is practically 
non-existent. 

The desire to save what is best in home life explains the 
cleavage between the primary school and the Biirgerschule. The 
work of the latter is impeded in two ways: the material taught 
is too academic, and promotion of children from the primary 
school is not sufficiently restricted. The primary school is thus 
becoming an Arbetischule, supplying the lower and domestic 
grades of labour, whilst the Buirgerschule is a preparatory 
institute for the technical schools and colleges. 

These changes are not suggested by a spirit of gross 
materialism. On all sides it is admitted that idealism in some 
form or other is necessary, and the strife rages round the 
catchword moderne Weltanschauung. It is pointed out that if 
the average pupil is to arrive at a knowledge of this panacea he 
must begin to consider the world’s history at some date later 
than the age of Pericles. Even now, when he not infrequently 
remains a student up to the age of twenty-five, the chance of 
arriving at this goal is deemed small. Two methods of meeting 
the difficulty are pu forward. One, borrowed from Germany, 
is an imitation of Dr. Sickinger’s Sonderklassen. The other, 
borrowed from America, seeks to convert the school into a 
school city. An experiment of this nature has already been 
made in Pola with great success in face of the racial antagonism 
of Italian, German, and Slav. 


On paper the new secondary schools appear thus: —A new Gym- 
nasium where classical study is genially tempered by Realien ; 
a Realgymnasium teaching Latin and admitting to University 
study; a Reformrealgymnasium, corresponding to the German 
Reformschulen ; and a Realschule. The two latter have a common 
lower division in which no Latin is taught, but the Reformreal- 
gymnasium teaches Latin in its four upper classes. ‘l'here are 
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only three classes in the upper division of the Realschule, where 
no Latin is taught, and pupils from this school who wish to 
attend University classes must pass a supplementary examination 
in Latin. 

On paper the school system of Austria seems admirable; but 
it is still far from perfect. Everything depends on the official 
attitude. Regulations, issued in apparent good faith, may 
become abortive becanse the authorities refuse the financial aid 
necessary to carry them out. Already there are many com- 
plaints that every attempt to found secondary schools of the new 
type is hampered by official action. Distrust is prevalent, and 
animosities embitter the situation. Matters, however, cannot 
rest where they are. Austria, the land of conservatism and close 
corporations, has long been held in thraldom by the classics, 
but her liberation is now a matter of certainty—not on account 
of intrinsic merits or defects of linguistic training, but purely as 
a result of economic pressure. 


ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY. 
THE QUINCENTENARY CELEBRATION. 


THE five hundredth anniversary of the foundation of St. 
Andrews University was celebrated during four days, September 
12 to 15. The King was unable to attend, but he sent a message 
regretting his absence and expressing his congratulations and 
good wishes. The venerable Principal, Sir James Donaldson, 
charmed the multitude of visitors with his unfailing kindliness 
and invincible good humour. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the 
Chancellor, narrated the history and development of the Univer- 
sity. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, an ex-Lord Rector, was presented 
with his portrait on behalf of the members of the University; 
and Lord Rosebery, the new Lord Rector, delivered his Rectorial 
Address to an audience of some 3,500. Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Balfour both graced the proceedings. The students’ torchlight 
procession, the academic procession to the Town Church, the 
presentation of some hundred and fifty addresses from as many 
learned bodies, and the conferment of honorary degrees upon 
distinguished representatives of scholarship from all parts of 
the world (see “Current Events,” under “ Honours”) formed 
specially interesting events of “St. Andrews week.” The liter- 
ature of the Quincentenary includes several volumes of wide 
interest. The University librarian has issued a “ Handbook 
to the City and University of St. Andrews”; two graduates 
publish “Seekers after a City: Reveries and Recreations of 
St. Andrews Men”; Sir James Donaldson has issued “ Uni- 
versity Addresses ”; and a general volume written by members 
of the staff and others was also available for the University 
guests and for the general public—a handsomely illustrated 
book, containing narratives of University activities and of the 
growth of the various studies, particularly at St. Andrews. 


STORY OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


Probably no country in the world, with the possible excep- 
tion of the United States (writes “ L.” in the Manchester Guar- 
dian), has more Universities in proportion to its population 
than Scotland. The youngest of the Scottish Universities 
(Edinburgh) celebrated its tercentenary nearly thirty years ago, 
and the oldest (St. Andrews) is this week commemorating its 
five hundredth anniversary. In 1411 (or in 1412, if we allow 
for the change of reckoning which took place in 1600) it was 
founded by a charter from the Bishop of St. Andrews, Henry 
Wardlaw, and in 1413 the foundation was confirmed by Bulls 
issued by the anti-Pope Benedict XIII. 

Before this time Scottish students received a University edu- 
cation in England and France; but the Papal Schism, which had 
lasted for more than thirty years, had gradually made the 
position of these students intolerable. Scotland adhered to the 
Popes of Avignon, England to the Popes of Rome, while France, 
which had wavered from side to side, finally withdrew its obedi- 
ence from Benedict in 1408. Scottish students were thrown 
back on their own country for instruction, heresy was appear- 
ing, and a Scottish University seemed the natural solution. 
St. Andrews was the ecclesiastical metropolis of Scotland, and 
in 1410 the teaching of theology was begun by Laurence of 
Lindores, inquisitor of heresy, and by “seven. other teachers 
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of law and philosophy. At first there were no colleges, though 
some houses were given to be used as classrooms, and it was 
not until 1450 that James Kennedy, grandson of King 
Robert III and successor of Wardlaw in the bishopric, founded 
the College of the Holy Saviour (St. Salvator’s), for which he 
obtained a new charter from Pope Nicholas V. Kennedy 
planned his college on a great scale, but he was unable to 
complete the buildings, with the exception of the fine tower 
and the beautiful chapel containing a magnificent tomb for 
himself, both of which still remain, though somewhat dis- 
figured in the course of centuries. 

In 1512 the young Archbishop of St. Andrews, Alexander 
Stewart (who died with his father, James IV, at Flodden), 
founded, in co-operation with Prior John Hepburn, the College 
of St. Leonard, in order to “steady the tossing bark of Peter 
and make better the Church of God.” The new college was 
well endowed with the buildings and lands of a hospice for 
pilgrims to the shrine of St. Andrew, and in his charter the 
Archbishop, who was a pupil of Erasmus, explains the trans- 
ference in words that suggest the influence of his master:— 
“In the course of time the Christian faith had been established 
in our parts, and miracles and pilgrimages, as we may without 
impiety believe, had in a measure ceased, so that the Hospice 
was without pilgrims.” St. Leonard’s was avowedly the poor 
man’s college of the University—it bore this name on its com- 
mon seal. Very soon after its foundation the new doctrines 
of Luther were taught by some of its “regents,” and its in- 
fluence in the Scottish Reformation may be inferred from the 
proverbial saying, “ He has drunk of St. Leonard’s Well.” 

To combat the reforming movement a third college, St. Mary’s, 
was founded, shortly before the Reformation. Three successive 
Archbishops, including James and David Beaton, contributed to 
its foundation; but it came too late for its purpose. After the 
Reformation St. Mary’s was made a purely theological college, 
the Arts teaching being assigned to St. Salvator’s and St. 
Leonard’s, which, in 1747, owing to their poverty, became one 
under the name of the United College of St. Salvator and St. 
Leonard. Under the Scottish Universities Act of 1889, the 
Dundee University College, founded in 1880, was incorporated 
in the University, after years of academic storm and litigation. 
The Dundee College is mainly medical and scientific ; but it also 
provides some curricula in Arts. 

One might fancifully attribute to the spiritual influence of the 
schismatic Benedict XIII the troubled, quarrelsome history of 
the University. Soon after its foundation there began a quarrel 
with the town about jurisdiction, which was not finally settled 
for about four hundred years. Possibly, on this account, it was 
suggested that the University should be removed to Perth, and 
at the close of the seventeenth century the University authorities 
were practically unanimous in desiring this on such grounds as 
that St. Andrews “is now only a village where most part farmers 
dwell,” * the disposition of this people is much set upon tumultu- 
ating,” “in this place is a most thin and piercing air.” Internally 
the University was frequently in turmoil. In the sixteenth 
century the colleges, which did not want to be reformed, carried 
ona long struggle with the Church and Parliament. In the 
seventeenth century Episcopalians and Presbyterians were in 
continual conflict, and the University was scourged with visita- 
tions and commissions, one of which reported that, though it was 
impossible to stop the “flyting” (bickering), steps should be 
taken to prevent the carrying of swords and daggers. The 
eighteenth century was a period of comparative torpor, accom- 
panied by inefficiency, and in the early part of last century the 
University had become so impoverished as to run the risk of 
extinction. There were still many rows, arising mainly from 
attempts to reform old abuses, such as the conferring of the M.D. 
degree without offering instruction in medicine, and it was not 
until the end of the long fight about the Dundee College that a 
witty Edinburgh professor could truthfully say, ‘‘ Peace is now 
raging at St. Andrews.” 

This, however, is only the lesser half of the truth. The per- 
petual conflicts were a sign of life. The fights were keen because 
those who fought were men in earnest, loving their University 
with that rare affection which it has inspired in every generation. 
Its vitality is reflected in the long list of its famous men. James 
Gregory in the seventeenth century taught the natural philosophy 
of Newton at St. Andrews before it was taught at Cambridge, 
and it is characteristic of the place that his colleagues, who still 
taught the Cartesian doctrine, attacked him for producing an 


unruly and contumacious dispositiun in the students, who jeered 
at their lectures. Napier of Merchiston, the discoverer of 
logarithms, was a student of St. Salvator’s, and among the 
other scientific men of St. Andrews were Sir John Leslie, Sir 
David Brewster, James David Forbes, John C. Adams (the 
finder of Neptune), Balfour Stewart, and Lord Playfair. The 
University has had also a long succession of poets, beginning 
with William Dunbar (M.A. in 1479), and going on to Gavin 
Douglas, Sir David Lindsay, the Wedderburns, Bobert Ferguson, 
the precursor of Burns, and in modern times John Campbell 
Shairp, Robert F. Murray, and Andrew Lang. Among its 
scholars have been George Buchanan, Andrew Melville, John 
Hunter, W. Y. Sellar, and Lewis Campbell, as well as the rather 
mythical Admirable Crichton. The leaders of the Royalists and 
the Covenanters were almost all St. Andrews men—Argyle, 
Montrose, Claverhouse, Alexander Henderson, Samuel Ruther- 
ford, Richard Cameron, and, later, Lauderdale and Sir George 
Mackenzie. Its lawyers included Henry Erskine and Lord 
Chancellor Campbell. James Wilson, who drew up the Con- 
stitution of the American Republic, was one of its sons, and it 
has had theologians like Dr. Chalmers and philosophers like 
Ferrier. Strangely on the list of its M.D.’s is the name of Jean 
Paul Marat, who took the degree in 1775. . 

St. Andrews may claim to be a pioneer in the higher education 
of women. Some of its professors were the first in Great 
Britain to allow women to attend their lectures, and a daughter 
of one of its professors was among the first three students of 
Girton. In the last twenty years the University has prospered 
exceedingly. It has received many benefactions, including the 
Berry bequest of £100,000, and splendid gifts from its former 
Rector, Mr. Carnegie, as well as from the Carnegie Trust. It 
has added greatly to its buildings and equipment, its students 
are more numerous than they have ever been, and in general 
efficiency it can hold its own with any University in this country. 
Peace still rages; but it is not the peace of sleep. In the work 
of education and research St. Andrews is too busy to fight. 


CHRISTIANIA UNIVERSITY. 
THE CENTENARY CELEBRATION. 


Tue University of Christiania celebrated its centenary during 
the first ten days of September. The King attended five of the 
functions, and the Queen usually accompanied him. On one of 
the evenings they gave a supper in the palace to the foreign 
delegates, and conversed freely and frankly with everybody. 
The Principal, Dr. Broégger, heartily welcomed the visitors in 
Norwegian. The two great events were the reception of addresses 
from other learned bodies, some 200 in number, and the confer- 
ment of honours—the former in the National Theatre, the latter 
in the magnificent new Aula of the University. Sir George H. 
Darwin was the spokesman of the British Universities. ‘The 
honours day,” says a correspondent of the Scotsman, “ was such 
a contrast to a graduation ceremony at a British University that 
it can best be described by negatives. The students never lifted 
their voices above a whisper; they never sang a song; they 
never cheered a popular Professor or the mention of a famous 
name; they never showed their skill at nonplussing a speaker 
or by interjecting a happy personal allusion or catchword. 
Indeed, the students were the best behaved and irreproachable 
set of fellows and girls that one could wish to see, and the 
student marshals were obeyed as instantly as the policemen who 
control the traffic at our busy crossings. The Principal's arrival 
was greeted without the slightest demonstration, and when he 
took the chair the simple lifting of his hand secured immediate 
silence.’ The names of the honorary doctors had been kept a 
close secret, even from the recipients themselves, so that nine 
out of ten degrees were conferred in absentia; in two of the 
Faculties — Theology and Law—not a single graduand was 
present. There was no capping ceremony—merely a recitation 
of the Latin formula and the pronouncement of the names. 
(See “Current Events,” under “ Honours.”) A magnificently 
illustrated history of the University in two large volumes was 
presented to each of the delegates. 

The whole country showed its interest in the event. Con- 
tributions (says a correspondent of the Glasgow Herald) are 
being made by rich and poor, and by cities, towns, and institu- 
tions, for the better endowment of the University, and it is 
expected that the amount raised will be-not less thanya million 
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crowns. And, as an earnest, there was handed over to the Uni- 
versity, on the opening day of the centenary, a magnificent Aula, 
or Hall, for important gatherings. It cost something like £50,000, 
and was a gracious gift from many well-wishers ; and that is but an 
indication of the goodwill which Norway has to its University, 
its 100 professors, and its 1,600 students. The University can 
pon to a splendid record of service during its first century. 
he prospects for the new century are bright indeed. 


— 
ee ee ~ 


RHVIEWS. 


THe “OEDIPUS” IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


Oedipus, King of Thebes. Translated into English riming 
verse by Gilbert Murray. (Paper covers, 1s.; cloth, 2s. 
Allen.) 

an his “Greek Literature,” Prof. Murray spoke of Sophocles 

“the one Greek writer who is classical in the vulgar sense,’ 
and accused him of “conventional idealism ” and a “ bluntness 
of moral imagination.” He has made no formal retractation ; but 
this translation of “ the great stage masterpiece of Sophocles,” 
evoked by “ the spell laid on me as on many other translators,” is 
the best of palinodes. Fortunately, there is no need to char- 
acterize Prof. Murray’s method and manner. He is the most 
popular of living translators, and his “ Hippolytus ” is already 
in the fourteenth thousand. The question to determine is 
whether this style, which he may be said to have patented, can 
render Sophocles as it has rendered Euripides. The signal 
merit of the translator's ‘‘ Hippolytus” was that he felt, as 
none had felt before him, the romantic element in Euripides, 
and, by kinship with the poet’s genius, was able to convey to 

English readers the same feeling. If it was not all Euripides 

they read, it was what Euripides would have said had he been 

@ contemporary’ Englishman. ‘The art of Sophocles will not 

lend itself to any such modernization. It is, as Mr. Mackail has 

described it, “ inimitable, impeccable, unpopular.” With "one 
shade the more, one ray the less,” the nameless grace is half 
impaired or wholly vanishes. It follows that any translation of 

Sophocles (as of Virgil) must bea comparative failure—a for- 

tiori a translation in rime. Prof. Murray’ s rime is marvellously 

skilful—never insistent or “ rich,” as the French call it—often 
assonance rather than rime, and har dly perceived on the stage. 

Yet even he cannot conceal the fact that he is dancing in fetters. 

Once and again we detect stress of rime, as in the first speech : 


and the dry 
Ash of Ismenus’ portent breathing shore. 
“ Dry” blurs the image of the altar of burnt sacrifice. 
What Dread mother, unaging, unweeping. 
And in the same chorus : 


’Tis there, ’tis there, 
The joy most liveth of all his dance and prayer— 


Mare 
very wide of the Greek “(the nymphs) with whom he most 
delights to dally.” 

The narrative, Oedipus’ great speech (771-833), and that of 
the Exangelos, we can praise almost unreservedly. It is simple, 
sensuous, passionate. In the rhetorical speeches, especially the 
"Q mdoire, we feel the weakness of rime compared with blank © 
verse. How Shakespeare would have rendered it had he known 
Greek ! 

There are lines, too, in the dialogue that stick in the memory: 

And no more lighteneth 
Her head above the waves whose touch is death. 


Find the blurred trail of such an ancient stain. 


Woman, what turmoil hath thy sto 
Within me! 


And, among new interpretations, we may note line 375: 


Thou spawn of Night, not I nor any free 
And seeing man would burt a thing like thee ; 


and line 630 (& médAcs, woAts) : 
To your King! Ho, Thebes, mine own! 


wrought 
What up-stirring of old thought! 


Let us hope that Prof. Murray will give us next the Oedipus at 
Colonos—a play that affords more scope for his special gifts 


as a translator. 
(Continued on page 426.) 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF 


CURRENT ENGLISH. 
Adapted by H. W. FowLeER and F. G. FowLER from the Oxford 
Dictionary. Large crown 8vo, pp. xii+1044, cloth, 8s. 6d. net; 
also on thin paper, in quarter pigskin, 5s. net ; in half morocco, 
gilt top, 6s. 6d. net. 


The Times. —“‘ In everything that we ordinarily expect of a popu a dictionary— 
spelling, pronunciations, definitions, etymologies—it inherits the superiority of the 
Oxford Dictionary from which it is adapted. In everything else that can concern 
a dictionary of language (and how much that is!) it is not only without a superior 
it is literally without a rival.” 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By C. R. L. FLETCHER and Rupyarp Kipeuine. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 256, with 11 Coloured and 12 Black and White Illustra- 
tions by H. Forp, and 7 Maps. 1s. 8d. 


This book contains many new and original poems by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling bearing on the various periods of history. 


An EDITION DE Luxg, printed on superior paper, containing 23 
Original Poems by RUDYARD KIPLING bearing on the various periods 
of History, 15 Coloured Plates and 12 Black-and-White Ülustrations 
by Henry Forp, and 7 Maps. 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Journal of Education.—‘ It will be read for love, not for marks.” 


OXFORD PLAIN TEXTS: SHAKESPEARE. 
As You Like It, Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Tempest, Twelfth 
Night, Coriolanus, Hamlet, Macbeth, Julius Caesar, Richard I. 
6d. net each. 


MACAULAY: LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, 


IVRY, AND THE ARMADA. 
By P. C. Parr. With maps. 2s.. 


LYRA HISTORICA. 
Poems of British History, 61-1910. Selected by M. E. WINDSOR 
and J. TuRRAL, with Preface by J.C.SmitH. With Introductions, 
Notes, and Glossary. 28. Separately—Part I (61-1381), 8d.; 
Part II (1388-1641), 8d.; Part III (1644-1910), 1s. 


A DICKENS READER. 
ear Pag by Mrs. J. C. SMITH. 
ls 


THE OXFORD JUNIOR FRENCH SERIES. 


Edited by H. L. HUTTON. 


With questionnaire, direct method exercises, short notes in French, 
and French-English Vocabulary. Stiff cloth. With or without 


vocabulary, 1s. per vol. 
HUGO: Gavroche. From Les Misérables. 


Edited by Marc CEPPI. 


SOULIÉ : L'Enfant des Grenadiers, &c. 
Edited by H. L. Hutton. 


DUMAS: La Chasse au Chastre. 
Edited by G. H. WADE. 


MÉRY: Deux Contes. 
Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS. 


A BOOK OF FRENCH VERSE FOR 


SCHOOLS. 
Collected and edited by St. Jonn Lucas. 8s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 
By W. E. Paterson. With or without Answers, 
Tables, and with or without Answers, 88. 


FIVE-FIGURE LOGARITHMIC AND TRIG- 


ONOMETRICAL TABLES. 
Arranged by W. E. Paterson. 18. 


With Preface by J. C. SMITH. 


2s. 6d. With 


Select List of Educational Works, List of Books set for various Examinations, 
and Complete Catalogue (160 pages) post free. 


London : HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.G. 
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How to TEeacu How To STUDY. 


How to Study and Teaching how to Study. By F. M. McMurry. 
(5s. Harrap.) 


Mr. McMurry gives us here a much needed protest against 
the only too common method on both sides of the Atlantic of 
merely prescribing a certain amount for the pupil to study and 
leaving him to do the rest. There is much sense in the American 
mother’s remark to the teacher: “You show my boy how to 
learn and I'll attend to his recitation.” Evidently the matter is 
regarded as of some importance in the States, for Prof. Bagley 
tells us that there have been recently published four books on 
the subject. Of these the book under review appears to be the 
best. Of the two aspects of the subject suggested by the double 
title, the second is the one that receives most consideration 
in the text. ‘How to Study” has received some attention in 
the past, and several books have appeared on the subject, 
notably the American “Todd's Student’s Manual,” but it has 
been left for Mr. McMurry and his contemporaries to deal 
seriously with the training of the school pupil in the work of the 
preparation of lessons. After a capital chapter on improper 
methods of study, the author goes on to treat of the nature of 
study, and mars an otherwise excellent chapter by such an 
excess of on that the reader gets irritated and to some 
extent confused. It is easy to overdo the use of the question 
as a device in exposition. 

The next eight chapters get to the root of the matter. Each 
deals with one factor of study. To begin with, study must have 
a definite purpose. We must treat as part of its work the 
supplementing of thoughts already possessed. Under this head 
Mr. McMurry has some excellent remarks on the size of text- 
books and the use by the pupils of the open text-book during the 
lesson. Organization of facts is the next factor. Here our 
author condemns the usual plan of regarding the single fact 
as the unit of progress. The pupil very often has mastered all 
the separate facts in a lesson and yet has no notion of the 
meaning of tne whole. The need for the neglect of unimportant 
elements is wisely insisted upon. It requires courage to face 
the common English love of “thoroughness” and to write as 
follows: — “ As a rule, therefore, it is a serious error for a 
student to distribute his time and energy somewhat equally 
over a lesson or a chapter or a book. ‘There are times when he 
should advance rapidly and even skip as well as other times 
when he should ponder carefully and review much.” But, after 
all, it is only a practical application of the Herbartian rhythm 
between Vertiefung and Besinnung. The next factor in study 
is the need to judge of the soundness and general worth of the 
statements studied. Here our author is quite alive to the 
dangers of the development of priggishness and is very sen- 
sible in his advice about how to avoid them. When the 
lactor of memorizing comes up for discussion we are told 
that this is usually regarded as the whole of study. But, 
while opposing this view, Mr. McMurry is careful not to 
underestimate the need for memorizing. He does not make 
it quite clear whether he is dealing with getting up things 
hy rote or merely with the impressing of facts on the memory. 
Getting up an intelligent acquaintance with the subject- 
matter of a chapter on history is as really memorizing as the 
getting of it up word by word; but the educational effect is, 
of course, totally different in the two cases. The next factor 
is the need for practice in the use of ideas. They must be not 
only acquired, but applied. Following on this is the condition 
that knowledge should be made flexible. There must be pro- 
vision for a tentative rather than a fixed attitude toward know- 
ledge, so that there may be room for thought and that the pupil 
should not be confined to acquisition. The final factor is the 
provision for individuality. On the intellectual side the English 
reader will probably be with Mr. McMurry, but at least some of 
us will find it impossible to subscribe to the KEmersonian view 
quoted with approval in the text: “The nonchalance of boys 
who are sure of a dinner and would disdain as much as a lord 
to do or say aught to conciliate one is the healthy attitude of 
human nature.” 

The book concludes with a brief Part Three, which gathers 
up the author’s conclusions. He rightly emphasizes the fact 
that the work of study must fall upon the pupil. All teachers 
ure inclined to do too much for their pupils. “If she is ac- 
counted a good teacher, she is probably more active than her 
pupils and grows tired first.” To support his claim for time for 
the student to think, Mr. McMurry calls in the Right Hon. 
G. J. Goschen. Unfortunately, this gentleman is thrice referred 


to as “Gorschen.” In order to emphasize the point of view 
adopted in the text, Mr. McMurry recommends the change of 
name from “recitation periods ” to ‘‘ study periods,” or, better 
still, “thinking periods.” There is, perhaps, something in the 
proposal, for, as our author points out, recitation “is a belittling 
name. 


Tue CHILD. 


Child Problems. By George B. Mangold, Ph.D., Associate 
Director, St. Louis School of Social Economy. (os. net. 
Macmillan.) 

This forms one of the “ Citizen’s Library,” and is meant to 
meet the needs not only of the student engaged in college or 
University work, but also the general reader who wishes to 
cultivate this important field of social endeavour. It does not 
specially concern the teacher, though there are several chapters 
that deal directly with his work. Yet nothing that concerns the 
child can be said to be alien to the teacher. Indeed, there is at 
the present moment a tendency for the layman to encroach upon 
the teacher's province. Take, for example, the question of back- 
ward children. In England it is getting to be the recognized 
rule that the medical man is to determine whether a child is 
technically what is called “ defective.” So long as we are deal- 
ing with defects that can be directly traced to physical causes, 
the doctor is within his rights in legislating ; but when it comes 
to the merely backward children, such as those dealt with by 
Dr. Mangold, it is clearly to the teacher that we ought to look 
for guidance. It is worth our while, therefore, to keep an eye 
on all such works as this that deal with the general question of 
child life, even in its abnormal aspects. 

The volume is divided into five books, the first dealing with 
Infant and Child Mortality, the second with Recent Aspects of 
Educational Reform, the third with Child Labour, the fourth 
with the Delinquent Child, and the fifth with the Dependent 
and Neglected Child. The fourth book, with its chapters on 
Play, The Playground Movement, Medical Inspection, Backward 
Children, and The New Education, is naturally of most interest 
to the readers of this magazine. But it is in the other books 
that they will find new matter. The Juvenile Court, with all the 
institutions that centre round it, cannot but be of the greatest 
interest to all who have to deal with the young in matters of 
administration. This part of the book is specially American ; 
but, though the whole volume is naturally written from the 
American standpoint, it is wide enough in its outlook to be of 
value to us in Europe. Many of the illustrations are drawn 
from this side of the Atlantic. and it is not difficult to separate 
out the universal element from that which is dependent on the 
American environment. There is an interesting appendix con- 
taining the principles affirmed at the White House Conference 
on Dependent Children held in 1909. There is also a serviceable 
index and a very full bibliography, in which, however, we fail to 
find Mr. Reginald Bray’s valuable voluine on “The Town Child,” 
though Prof. M. E. Sadler and Mr. Cloudesley Brereton are duly 
listed. 


Spey 


CooRDINATE GEOMETRY. 


An Elementary Treatise on Coordinate Geometry of Three Dimen- 
sions. By Robert J. T. Bell, M.A., B.Sc. (10s. net, Macmillan.) 
Fewer works have been written on the above subject than on 
many other branches of pure mathematics ; hence the expert in 
mathematical bibliography is not likely to ask whether there is 
any call for a fresh treatise devoted to the discussion of this par- 
ticular branch of mathematical theory. But, whatever the number 
of earlier text-books, there are features in the present valuable 
and important volume which differentiate it from its fellows 
sufficiently to justify its claim to recognition as a standard 
treatise. For example, it will be noticed that some of the por- 
tions of the subject that are ordinarily discussed in any work on 
Solid Geometry are entirely passed over here, whilst others are 
introduced which, in general, find no place in a text-book of 
substantially similar scope. Thus the reader will observe, on the 
one hand, that no space whatever has been devoted to the investi- 
gation of either Homogeneous Coordinates, Tangential Equations 
or Reciprocal Polars, the reason being that in connexion with 
Geometry of three dimensions these subjects occur, not as 
involving principles new to the student, but as furnishing 
extensions of principles with which he has already met in his 
study of two-dimensional analysis. On the other hand, the space 
thus gained has permitted the introduction of an elementary 
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discussion of the fundamental facts connected with the theory of 
Curvilinear Coordinates, Asymptotic Lines, and Geodesics. By 
their means the reader is made familiar with a fresh set of ideas 
possessing the twofold attraction of novelty and intrinsic 
worth. The requirements of students of two distinct types have 
claimed the attention of the writer. For the student who 
intends to devote himself more especially to Applied Mathematics 
some of the later sections of the volume may not be essential, 
but the plane, the straight line, and the conicoids are con- 
sidered in all necessary detail for his purposes; also the investi- 
gation of curves in space and of geodesics is likely to prove 
most valuable to him in his later work. For the student of 
Pure Mathematics the treatise is to be regarded as offering a 
thoroughly useful first training and as leading up to the study of 
larger works on Solid Geometry and that of text-books on 
Differential Geometry and the general Theory of Surfaces. 
The excellent course outlined in the present volume is one that 
has stood the test of actual use and represents the material of 
lectures delivered by the author to University students. The 
modes of demonstration and the explanations are clear and to the 
point, and first principles are often treated with exceptional 
lucidity. The work is, as a matter of course, amply provided 
with exercises and fully illustrated by means of diagrams. 
Although the latter are quite satisfactory, if considered merely 
from the point of view of practical utility, they leave much to be 
desired in respect of artistic value and finish. Facilities are 
offered for varying the nature of the course of study to suit the 
special needs of the various classes of student that may use the 
work, many of the more difficult sections and exercises being 
noted for possible omission on a first reading of the volume. 


GBNBRAL NOTICBS. 


MATHEMATICS. 


An Anomaly in Mathematics as delivered in our Tert-books, By Philip 
Burton. (ls. 6d. Dublin: Sealy, Bryers, & Walker.) 

Mr. Burton contributes to mathematical literature a short pamphlet 
dealing with the solution of the perfectly general cubic equation in 
algebra. The author is convinced that the last word on the subject has 
not yet been written. Cuardan’s method of solution does not yield a 
formula applicable for practical purposes to all cases; in fact, it fails 
whenever the equation has all its roots real, and Mr. Burton argues that, 
since a general formula can be—nay, has been—found that will furnish 
u solution in the more complex case, in which two roots are imaginary 
aad one root only is real, it is an absolute anomaly that a corresponding 
one should not be forthcoming equally well adapted to the solution both of 
the simpler case—namely, that of the cubic with all its roots real—and to 
the more complex equation above mentioned. Mr. Burton contends 
that the proposition does not constitute a parallel to the three cele- 
brated geometrical problems in which mathematicians sought, by the 
use of purely Euclidean instruments and by elementary methods, to 
\risect the general angle, to square the circle, and to duplicate the cube. 


The Board of Education has issued, in its ‘‘ Special Reports on 
Fducational Subjects”? (Wyman), a series of eight papers on ‘‘ The 
Teaching of Mathematics in the United Kingdom,” prepared for the 
International Commission on the Teaching of Mathematics. (1) Higher 
Mathematics for the Classical Sixth Form, by W. Newbold, M.A., Assis- 
tant Master, Tonbridge School (1d.) ; (2) The Relations of Mathematics and 
Physics, by Dr. L. N. G. Filon, F.R.S., Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics, University College, London (1d.): (3) The Teaching of Mathe- 
matics tn London Public Elementary Schools, by P. B. Ballard, District 
Inspector of Schools under the London County Council (2d.); (4) The 
Teaching of Elementary Mathematies in English Publie Elementary Schools, 
by H. J. Spencer, Head Master of the Bloomfield Road Council School, 
Woolwich (23d.); (5) The Algebra Syllabus in the Secondary School, by C. 
Godfrey, M.A., Head Master of the Royal Naval College, Osborne 
(25d.); (6) Zhe Correlation of Elementary Practical Geometry and Geographu, 
by Miss Helen Bartram, Head Mistress of the (London) County Secon- 
dary School, St. Pancras (1d.): (7) Zhe Teaching of Elementary Mechanics, 
by W. D. Eggar, M.A., Assistant Master, Eton College (1d.) ; (8) Geo- 
metry for Engineers, by D. A. Low, Professor of Engineering at the 
East London College (University of London), (1d.). 


The Clarendon Press has just issued a fourth edition of an Experimental 
and Theoretical Course of Geometry, by A. T. Warren, M.A., formerly 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Head Master of Southgate 
County Schoo! (2s. 6d.). The work has been thoroughly revised, the 
inain result being a considerable simplification of the formal proofs of 
propositions. The treatment is lucid, and exercises and examination 
papers are furnished in abundance. The type, too, is excellent. 

(Continued on page 428.) 


HEALTH TALKS. 
TONICS: THEIR USE, ABUSE AND DANGER. 


Under existing conditions of life every one needs a tonic at 
some time. 

Most of the drugs used for this purpose are, however, merely 
temporary stimulants which, at first, brace up the sufferer in 
a very gratifying manner. Their effect, however, wears off 
soon after they are discontinued with the result that he feels 
more depressed than he did at the beginning. Some of these 
tonics are, likewise, powerful poisons like nux vomica, strych- 
nine, and arsenic. They have their value, but except under 
medical advice, people who use them run into more or less 
serious danger. 

The necessity for tonics is usually due to the fact that 
people have made undue demands on their nervous system to 
meet the strain of modern life. 

Alcohol which so many also take to enable them to meet 
this strain is one of the worst things they can use. Apart 
from the inevitable reaction which ensues, there is grave risk 
of its eventually undermining the health. Every one will 
naturally ask—What is the best tonic? Let a distinguished 
physician, Dr. Claude N. L. Wheeler, answer the question. 
In an article on the subject, he writes : 


Tue Best Tonic. 


“ Either to keep the nervous system of the healthy individual 
up to the mark or to raise it to the necessary efficiency when 
attacked, not only protein (the body-building food), but phos- 
phorus must be forthcoming in ample quantities. This fact 
applies with peculiar force when the bodily forces are weakened 
from previous attacks of illness and the digestive organs are 
unable to take up their proper quantity of nutriment from the 
ordinary meals. 

“ Obviously, a combination of pure protein with that form of 
phosphorus which normally exists in the body and nerves will 
be exactly. what is needed in such cases. Reasoning thus, science 
has produced the combination demanded. It is known all over 
the civilized globe as Sanatogen. 

“The debilitated nerves and tissues take up Sanatogen as 
the parched earth drinks up water. The phosphorus exists in 
the food tonic in a form which is practically identical with 
the highly phosphorised nerve substance into which it becomes 
merged, probably without material change. 

“There is no stimulating quality and, therefore, no reaction. 
Neither is Sanatogen a mask to conceal pain without removing 
the cause. It is a purely scientific and physiological restor- 
ative, acting simply as a food of unapproached nutritive en- 
dowment.”’ 

It is because of these properties that over 14,000 physicians 
have certified in their own handwriting to its value in the 
treatment of nervous conditions. 

Among these conditions are impaired memory, lassitude, a 
feeling of physical debility, depression, so-called nervous dys- 
pepsia, sleeplessness, and the numerous symptoms commonly 
called neurasthenia. 

Soon after taking Sanatogen, the sufferer is conscious of an 
unaccustomed sense of well-being and fitness. Lassitude is 
lost, sleep returns, work is no longer a burden, but is done with 
increasing ease and increased precision. He loses his haggard 
expression, his unhealthy complexion becomes rosy, his eyes 
become clear and bright, and he understands the meaning of 
the words “the joy of life” as he has never understood them 
before. 

Sir Luke White, M.P., writes: “ My experience of Sanatogen 
confirms the medical opinion. There is no longer that feeling of 
fatigue which one previously experienced, but there follows 
from its use a distinct restorative effect.” 


Try tue Best Toxic FREE. 


Sanatogen, a small tin of which costs only ls. 9d., can be 
obtained of all chemists. A free sample will be sent to every 
reader who has not tried it before who writes to the proprietors, 
Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 12 Chenies Street, London, W.C., 
mentioning The Educational Times, and enclosing two penny 
stamps for postage [Advt. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Biographia Epistolaris ; being the Biographical Supplement of Coleridge’s 
‘* Biographia Literaria,” with additional Letters, &c. Edited by 
A. Turnbull. Two volumes. (3s. 6d. each. Bell.) 

Coleridge’s letters are no doubt ‘‘ of the utmost importance as a part 
of the literature of the opening of the nineteenth century,” and ‘‘ as the 
record of the phases of an intellectual development they stand very high.” 
They ‘‘ are often bizarre in construction and quite regardless of the con- 
ventions of style, and abound in the most curious freaks of emphasis and 
imagery’’: they were not written for publication. Coleridge was an 
industrious letter-writer, and gradually more and more of his letters have 
come to light. The first part of the ‘‘ Biographical Supplement ” to 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Biographia Literaria,’’ written by Henry Nelson Coleridge, 
contains but thirty letters; and the rest, added by Sara Coleridge, con- 
tains but three more. But Mr. Turnbull reckons up the total number of 
letters known to have been written by Coleridge to between eleven and 
twelve hundred, and in the present volumes he gives 219. He follows 
the plan of Henry Nelson Coleridge, retaining the whole of his narrative 
xs well as Sara Coleridge’s additions, and giving all the non-copyright 
letters of Coleridge available from other sources, with additional bio- 
graphical matter explanatory of the letters. The chain of letters, with 
the supplementary matter, thus forms ‘‘as faithful a picture of the Poet- 
Philosopher Coleridge as can be got anywhere.” The work is extremely 
interesting and valuable. 


‘* Arnold’s English Literature Series.’,—(1) Westward Ho! By Charles 
Kingsley. Abridged and edited by Edith Thompson. (2) The 
Cloister and the Hearth. By Charles Reade. Abridyed and edited 
by J. Connolly, late President of the Head Mistresses’ Association. 
(1s. 6d. each. Edward Arnold.) 

An attractive series ‘‘ for use as reading-books at home and in school.”’ 
Each volume is furnished with a brief biographical and slightly critical 
introduction, and with six or seven good full-page illustrations. The 
abridgment is judicious. The books are admirably printed and very 
tastefully bound. 


Maemilian’s New Shilling Library.—New volumes of this varied and 
excellent series are: (1) Zhe Intellectual Life, by P. G. Hamerton; 
(2) Letters from Hell, given in English (from the German version) by 
Julie Sutter, with a preface by George MacDonald, LL.D: and 
(3) South Sea Bubbles, by the Earl and the Doctor. The type is good, and 
the binding flexible. 


Messrs. Cassell have just published a new edition, enlarged and illus- 
trated, of The Story of Anglish Literature, by Anna Buckland (3s. 6d.). 
Additional chapters bring the work down to the deaths of Swinburne and 
Meredith. There are twenty full-page illustrations, mostly portraits, 
with three interesting facsimiles of manuscripts. 


Messrs. Nelson issue a new edition of the well known History of English 
Literature by William Francis Collier, LL.D., revised throughout and 
furnished with an American supplement (3s. 6d.) The work is very 
comprehensive, running to S50 pages; and there are numerous illus- 
trations, mainly portraits of the eminent authors. 


EASTERN LANGUAGES. 


Hindustani Stumbling- Blocks. By Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, Secre- 
tary to the Board of Examiners, Calcutta, General Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Fellow of Calcutta University. (48. 6d. 
net. Crosby Lockwood & Son.) 

This is a companion book to the ordinary apparatus of study of 
Hindustani, explaining and exemplifying difficult points of syntax and 
idiom. It has been compiled *‘ from the recurring mistakes of candidates 
for the higher examinations at Calcutta, and from certain matters that 
have proved, and still prove, stumbling-blucks to the author himself.” 
It will be extremely useful to students. 


Initia Amharica : an Introduction to Spoken Amharic. By C. H. Arm- 
bruster, M.A.. Sudan Civil Service, late of H.M. Administration in 
British Central Africa, sometime Minor Scholar of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Part II, kngieh-Amharie Vocabulary, with Phrases. 
(15s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Some time back we noticed the first volume of this work—the gram- 
mar. The present volume consists of a vocabulary and phrases, and 
‘‘ contains everything that the traveller, soldier, ductor, sportsman, and 
trader may find of daily practical use.” The words and phrases * have 
been taken down from the mouth of the natives,” and expecially When 
natives have been speaking to each other, and so probably speaking more 
naturally than when they speak to a foreigner. A third volume will 
contain a vocabulary and idiomatic expressions and illustrations of the 
principles discussed in the sections of the grammar devoted to syntax. 
The practical importance of these works will grow steadily as the Sudan 
is opened up. Amharic is the mother tongue of the Shoan race, the 
most widely spoken and written language in Abyssinia at the present 
duy, and « language of commerce in the adjoining Italian colonies, the 
French Somali coast protectorate, and the eastern provinces of the Sudan. 
The work has evideutly been prepared with very great care from actual 
experience of many years. 
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Thornton’s Arabic Series.—Vol. III, Alementary Arabic: Second Reading- 
Book. Vol. IV, Elementary Arabic: Third Reading-Book. By 
Reynold A. Nicholson, Litt.D., Lecturer in Persian in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, and sometime Fellow of Trinity College. (6s. 
net each. Cambridge University Press.) 

The third volume contains nineteen extracts “ taken from texts and 
manuscripts which, so far as I know, have not hitherto been edited by 
any European scholar,” and ‘“‘chosen and arranged in chronological 
order with the purpose of illustrating the literary, social, and religious 
history of the Arabs.” Notes at the foot of the page explain gram- 
matical and linguistic difficulties and supply indispensable literary and his- 
torical information. There is a considerable glossary. The fourth volume 
is similar in plan. Both volumes are admirably printed. Dr. Nicholson 
is to be warmly congratulated on the scholarship and assiduity that he 
has brought to his task. The series does great credit to the University 
and to the University Press. 


Arabic Prose Composition. By T. H. Weir, B.D., M.R.A S., Lecturer in 
Arabic in the University of Glasgow. (6s. net. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 

The arrangement is steadily and carefully progressive. First there 
are preliminary exercises intended to be ee | uring the study of the 
accidence and syntax, with references to Dr. Nicholson’s edition of 
Thornton’s abridgment of Wright’s ‘‘ Arabic Grammar.’’ Next comes 
a series of ‘‘ Easier Proses,’ selected from various sources, to be turned 
back into the original Arabic. Then there are '*‘ Easier Newspaper 
Extracts,” translated into English from the famous Cairo newspaper 
Al-Muaiyad. Finally, for advanced work, there are extracts from the 
Times, from Lord Cromer’s ‘‘ Modern Egypt,” and other sources, which 
were reproduced in an Arabic version in the columns of the Muaiyad ; 
and to each of the first sixteen of these extracts has been added a literal 
version, Foot-notes afford useful suggestions. There is a full glossary. 
The volume will be extremely serviceable to students, 


HISTORY. 


A History of England (55 B.C. to 1714 a.pv.). By S. H. Michell, B.A. 
(28, 6d. Alston Rivers.) 

Mr. Michell writes for the middle forms of such secondary schools as 
follow the ‘‘ periodic” (as opposed to the ‘‘ concentric ’’) method of 
historical study. The volume is divided into two sections, each of which 
provides sufficient material for one year’s work. Moreover, the later 
n has been treated in much greater detail than the earlier, general 

turepean history and the development of the British Empire being 
pointedly worked into the narrative. In elementary manuals partial or 
exaggerated statements almost inevitably occur, and this one, though 
freer from the defect than most of its kind, is no exception. ‘‘ The 
tremendous victory which the English gained (at Cressy) was due to the 
archers.’ Yes, but only partly so. The incompetence of the French 
leaders and the fact that the French Army, being a feudal army, lacked 
solidarity contributed in no small degree to the English success. 
The paragraphs on Wallace and Bruce, and later on the Thirty Years’ 
War, ure badly done, the former containing several inaccuracies, 
Occasionally the author's English is not above reproach. The maps ' 
and short lists of literary works bearing on the period are capital, but 
there are no illustrations. The work, though not distinctive in treat- 
ment, gives ample evidence of careful research. It is concise and 
handy and will form a sound supplement to the usual oral teaching. 


A Primer of Generel Ilistory. (Modern History, Part III.) By 
A. J. Evans, M.A. (2s. 6d. Horace Marshall.) 

The volume comprises an outline of European history from 1492 to 1870 
and forms the third part of ‘‘ A Primer of General History ’’ written for 
pupils in secondary schools. Commencing with the Renaissance, the author 
traces the action and reaction of the various forces that work out the life 
history of nationalities, depicting graphically, and in plain and vigorous 
language, the general trend of events in modern history. Interesting and 
pithy chapters on the Age of Louis XIV, the Wars of Succession, Two 
Enmities, the French Revolution, &c., make up an exceedingly readable 
little manual. The international negotiations of Maria Theresa between 
1748 and 1755, which the ordinary text-book treats so scantily and in- 
effectively, are here unravelled with great skill. This ‘ diplomatic 
revolution ” invariably fascinates the young student; but he can rarely 
get a clear and concise statement of the facts. Mr. Evans, however, 
has removed that difficulty. With regard to the Polish Partition, the 
author emphasizes its true character. The struggle was carried on not 
by the people (who were really serfs), but by the nobles. Hence ‘it 
was not a nation that was partitioned, but an oligarchie anarchy.” 
Exigencies of space are, no doubt, responsible for the overcrowding of 
the last chapter. The maps are rather poor. A good index and 
bibliography partly compensate for this defect. On the whole, the 
illustrations and general get-up are excellent. The book deserves a 
wide circulation. 


Messrs. Blackie publish a new and revised edition of Outlines of the 
World’s History, Ancient, Mediæval, and Modern, by Edgar Sanderson, 
M.A., late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge (68. net). The work is 
also issued in four Parts, dealing respectively with (1) Ancient Oriental 
History, (2) Greece and Rome, (3) Mediæval History, and (1) Modern 
History. The revision has been serious, and the equipment ef illustra- 
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tions and maps has been greatly improved. The synopses, tables of 
dates, and the index are full and useful. The volume is most substantial, 
and at the same time very readable. 


EDUCATION. 


Historical and other Papers and Documents illustrative of the Educational 
System of Ontario, 1792-1853. By J. George Hodgins, I.S.0.,M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.G.S., of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law, ex-Deputy 
Minister of Education, Historiographer to the Education Depart- 
ment of Ontario. Vol. I. (Toronto: Cameron.) 

This volume is issued as an appendix to the Annual Report of the 
Minister of Education for Ontario. It contains some of the more im- 
portant papers already published in the twenty-eight volumes of the 
‘ Documentary History of Education in Upper Canada,’’ grouped 
according to subject and rendered more readily accessible. Thus there 
are given the originals of the Grammar and Common Schools Acts of 
1807-16 and 1520, as well as those of 1841 and 1843, passed after the 
Union of the Provinces in 1840. There are also several special papers 
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relating to the disposition of the Imperial Land Grant of 1797, a propor- 
tion of that grant having been designed for a University, so that the 
grant involved a prolonged discussion on the University question. There 
are five illustrations—portraits of Governor Simooe, Sir Francis Hincks 
(bis), the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, and Lieut.-Governor Simcoe. The volume 
is valuable as well as interesting ; and it is yet another proof of the in- 
defatigable industry of the venerable author, who has just celebrated his 
ninetieth birthday. 

The second volume of the Report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education for 1910 shows that 494 of the institutions of higher learning 
that report to the Bureau at Washington admit men students only, 352 
admit men and women, and 108 women only. The report presents much 
interesting information as to the property and income of the various 
colleges and Universities. The 494 colleges admitting men students 
have libraries valued at £3,850,000. The value of their scientific appu- 
ratus, machinery, and furniture is given as £6,550,000 ; of their grounds, 
£3,538,000 ; and of their buildings, £42.300,000. The productive funds 
of these institutions amount to £51,875,000. Their income for 1910 
reached £16,088,000, of which £2,320,000 was from productive funds. 
For twenty years the rate of increase in the number of secondary-school 
pupils has been greater than the rate of increase in population. The 
per cent. of increase in population since 1890 has been nearly 47, while 
the per cent. of increase in secondary-school pupils has been 208. 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 


The development of the ‘‘ Home University Library of Modern Know- 
ledge ” (edited by Mr. Herbert Fisher, Prof. Gilbert Murray, and Prof. J. 
Arthur Thomson) is proceeding apace (ls. net each volume. Williams 
& Norgate). Additional volumes are: (1) The Animal World, by F. W. 
Gamble, F.R.S., Professor of Zoology in the University of Birmingham, 
with an introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge ; (2) The Science of Wealth, by 
J. A. Hobson, M.A.; (3) Liberalism, by L. T Hobhouse, M.A., Pro. 
fessor of Sociology in the University of London ; (4) Crime and Insanity, 
by Charles Mercier, M.D.. F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S , Physician for Mental 
Diseases to Charing Cross Hospital, Visitor to the State Inebriate Re- 
formatory ; (5) Medieval Europe, by H. W. C. Davis, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford ; (6) The Opening up of Africa, by Sir 
H. H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.Sc., F.Z.S., formerly H.M. 
Consul for Southern Nigeria and Portuguese East Africa, Commissioner 
in British Central Africa, Consul-General in Tunis, Special Commis- 
sioner for Uganda, &c., Vice-President of the African Society ; 
(7) Mohammedaniem, by D. S. Margoliouth, D.Litt., Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Oxford, Member of the Council of the Royal Asiatic 
Society ; (8) Health and Disease, by W. Leslie Mackenzie, M.A., M.D., 
DPH. F.R.C.P.Ed., Medical Member of the Local Government Board 
for Scotland ; (9) An Introduction to Mathematics, by A. N. Whitehead, 
Sc.D., F.R.S. : (10) Evolution, by Patrick Geddes, Professor of Botany, 
St. Andrews University, and J. Arthur Thomson, Regius Professor of 
Natural History, Aberdeen University. The variety and interest of the 
subjects appear at once from the mere enumeration, and the names of the 
authors suffice to guarantee the quality of the contents. Every one of 
the volumes has been written specially for the series. Some seventy 
volumes, we understand, have already been arranged for; twenty have 
now been published, and a third set of ten may be expected any day. 
The series well deserves continued success. 


CAMBRIDGE MANUALS. 


The series of ‘‘Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature’’ 
(ls. net each volume, Cambridge University Press) has been extended 
by another half-dozen volumes—(1) The Ground Plan of the English 
Parish Church, by A. Hamilton Thompson, M.A., F.S.A.; (2) An 
Introduction to Experimental Psychology, by Charles S. Myers, M D., 
Sc.D., Lecturer in Experimental Psychology in the University of Cam- 
bridge ; (3) English Dialects, from the eighth century to the ent day, 
by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., F.B.A., 
Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon and Fellow of Christ’s 
College, founder and formerly Director of the English Dialect Society ; 
(4) An Historical Account of the Rise and Development of Presbyterianism 
in Scotland, by the Right Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, K.T., 

(Continued on page 430.) 
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SORE THROAT: 


Its Cause and Cure. 


Few ailments are more painful and annoying than sore throat, 
which is so prevalent just now. 


This complaint always means that the sufferer has inhaled germs 
—particles of vegetable life so extremely minute that, when seen 
through the microscope, they look like little specks, as shown in 
the above disc. 


The quickest and most thorough way of killing these germs is 
to suck a few Formamint tablets. The pain and swelling rapidly 
diminish, the mouth and throat feel thoroughly clean and refreshed, 
and in a short time the sore throat is cured. 


Test this for yourself by writing at once for a free supply of 
Formamint. It is just as effective, too, as a preventive of sore throat 
and of much more dangerous epidemic diseases like Diphtheria, 
Consumption of the Lungs, Scarlet Fever, and Measles. 


Praised by 7,000 Physicians. 


Wulfing’s Formamint Tablets are held in the highest esteem by 
medical men. For instance, a physician writes in The Practitioner, 
“I have never had sore throat myself since I began to use Forma- 
mint, although I suffered periodically before.” 


Again, Dr. Andrew Wilson, the well-known medical author, gives 
this advice to sore throat sufferers: ‘‘ Allow one Formamint Tablet 
to dissolve in the mouth four or five times daily. Formamint is a 
soothing application, and has high disinfecting qualities which 
render it a very valuable remedy in all throat and mouth troubles.’’ 


Formamint is habitually used by well-known people like the 
Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, M.P., Lord Justice Buckley, Sir 
Gilbert Parker, M.P. To take only a few examples: Lord Glan- 
tawe writes: ‘‘I have been using Formamint for sore throat with 
most satisfactory results.” Madame Adelina Patti writes: ‘‘I find 
Formamint Tablets very beneficial to the throat.” Mr. C. C. 
Hutchinson, K.C., writes: ‘‘Through the great benefit I have 
derived from Formamint Tablets, I have recommended them for 
sore throat to hundreds of other people.” 


Why not follow the example of these eminent people? Send the 
coupon to-day for a free sample of Formamint; you can buy it 
afterwards at any chemists, price 1s. 11d. per bottle. But remember 
to specify Wulfing’s Formamint, because that is the only genuine 
preparation, though there are many worthless imitations. 


FREE SAMPLE. 
Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 12 Chenies Street, London, W.C.— 


Please send me a sample of Formamint, which I have not yet 
tried. I enclose a penny stamp for postage. 
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G.C.M.G. ; (5) Electricity in Locomotion—an account of its mechanism, 
its achievements, and its prospects, by Adam Gowans Whyte, B.Sc., 
editor of ‘‘ Electrical Industries ’’ and ‘‘ Electrics”’; (6) Aerial Locomo- 
tion, by E. H. Harper, M.A., and Allan Ferguson. B.Sc., with an 
introduction by G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., F.R.S. The subjects are all of 
close interest, and the writers are experts in their special departments. 
Several of the volumes are illustrated, and they are all admirably printed 
and got up. We may repeat that the series is not intended primarily 
for school use or for young beginners. The volumes ‘“ are not in any sense 
yeneral text-books, but essays on particular branches of knowledge,” 
‘* dealing with various aspects of thought and with the results of recent 
discoveries in a form acceptable to educated readers in general.” A 
long list of further volumes is in preparation. There can be no doubt 
that the series meets a very wide popular demand. 


THE OUT-DOOR WORLD LIBRARY. 


Messrs. Longmans have just issued a new impression of the six volumes 
of “ The Out-door World Library” at a considerably reduced price 
(3s. 6d. net each volume). (1) The Out-Door World, or the Young Col- 
lector’s Handbook, with 18 plates (16 of which are coloured) and 549 
illustrations in the text; (2) British Butterflies and Moths, with 12 coloured 
plates and 241 illustrations in the text; (3) Life in Ponds and Streams, 
with 8 coloured plates and 331 illustrations in the text; (4) Field and 
Woodland Plants, with 8 coloured plates and 265 other illustrations by 
Patten Wilson and from photographs ; (5) The Sea Shore, with 8 plates 
in colour and over 300 illustrations in the text; and (6) British Birds, 
(with a chapter on Structure and Classification by Frank E. Beddard, 
F.R.S.), with 16 plates (8 of them coloured) and 120 illustrations in the 
text. The first five are written by W. S. Furneaux, F.R.GS.; the 
sixth by W. H. Hudson, C.M.Z.S. The volumes contain a vast amount 
of information set forth in a lucid and interesting manner: they may 
fairly be characterized as classics in theirsphere. The type consequently 
is smail, but it is quite clear. The illustrations are excellent, and they 
ure admirably reproduced. The get-up is substantial and artistic. The 
whole set—or, for that matter, single volumes—would make delightful 
gift-books. They ought to be on the shelves of every school library, 
within easy reach of the enterprising pupil. 


RELIGION AND MORALS. 


The Religion of Israel, By Alfred Loisy, Professor of the History of 
Religions at the Collège de France. Translated by Arthur Galton. 
(5s. net. Fisher Unwin.) 

‘t: To some, perhaps, who are not versed in scriptural studies,” says 
the translator, ‘‘ M. Loisy may appear arbitrary or revolutionary ; but 
any one who is familiar with the vast literature of the Biblical problem 
will be impressed more by his sobriety and caution.” After all the 
the noise about M. Loisy’s opinions, some such word of reassurance is 
welcome, and, so far as the present volume goes, it is a fair statement. 
First comes a criticism of the sources. The ‘‘ upheaval of the received 
notions about the origin of the books as a natural consequence revolu- 
tionized our way of understanding the history and religion of Israel.” 
Next are passed in review the origins—the various observances and 
conditions out of which the religion developed. Then Jahvism and 
Prophecy: ‘‘ From the tenth century to the middle of the eighth there 
was a national worship, and only some few traits foretold the evolution 
which was to transform it into a monotheism with universalist sym- 
pathies.”’ The remaining chapters treat of Judaism and Messianism. 
At the back of a charmingly simple style lies wide and deep learning 
and patient thought. The interest is sustained throughout. The 
volume should be carefully pondered by all students of the subject. 


The Century Bible Handbooks. (6d. net each. Jack.) 

The object of this series is to complete or supplement the idea of the 
admirable series of ‘‘ The Century Bible ’’ volumes, by explaining the 
local and historical setting and historical development of the books of the 
Old and New Testaments, and their contents and meaning; in a word, 
matters commonly comprehended under the titles Bible History and 
Introduction, and also those associated with Biblical Theolugy. The 
series consists of the following volumes: (1) Zhe Books of the Old Testa- 
ment, by the Rev. Prof. Owen C. Whitehouse, M.A., D.D.; (2) The 
Books of the New Testament, by the Rev Prof. G. Currie Martin, M.A.,B.D.; 
(3) Apocryphal Books (Old Testament and New Testament), by the Rev. Prof. 
H. T. Andrews, M.A.; (4) History of Ancient Israel, by Rev. Prof. W. H. 
Bennett, M.A., D.D., Litt.D.; (5) The Religion of Israel, by Prof. Peake, 
M.A., D.D.; (6) Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ, by the Rev. W. B. 
Selbie, M.A.,D.D. ; (7) St. Paul (Life and Teaching), by the Rev. Principal 
A. E. Garvie. M.A., D.D. ; (8) St. John and other New Testament Teachers, 
by the Rev. Prof. A. L. Humphries, M.A. ; (9) The Early Church, by the 
Rev. R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D.; (10) The New Testament Doctrine of 
Christ, by the Rev. Principal Adeney, M.A., D.D. ; (11) Man, Sin, and 
Salvation, by the Rev. Robert S. Franks, M.A. ; (12) Christian Ethics, by 
the Rev. Prof. Robert Mackintosh, M.A., D.D. The volumes are in- 
tended to be ‘‘informative and educational.’’ The writers are all of 
approved scholarship, and, while ‘‘ the series is conceived on the under- 
standing of Christian faith,” the treatment is ‘‘entirely unfettered in 
regard to critical conclusions.” The volumes cannot be too strongly 
commended, not only to the theological student, but also to the ordinary 
educated reader, and especially to the Sunday-school teacher. 
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FIRST GLANCKES. 


ALGEBRA. 


Algebra, Part II. For the use of students preparing for the Inter- 
mediate and Previous Examinations of Indian Universities. By 
K. P. Chottoraj, M.A., Senior Professor of Mathematics, City 
College, Calcutta. Re 1/12. A. K. Chottoraj (34 Asutosh De’s 
Lane, Simla, Calcutta.) 
[Starts with Quadratic Equations; careful development of ex- 
position ; abundant examples. Answers. } 


Exercises from ‘‘ Algebra for Secondary Schools.’’ By Charles Davison, 
Sc.D., Mathematical Master at King Edward’s High School, Bir- 
mingham. 3s. Cambridge University Press. 

[Carefully gradusted ; judicious. Answers. 


Junior Algebra. By W. G. Borchardt, M.A., B.Sc., Assistant Master 
at Cheltenham College, formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 2s. 6d.; with Answers, 3s. Rivingtons. 

[Based on the author’s “ Elementary Algebra,” with much new 
matter and many easy examples. 50 test papers; 80 miscellaneous 
examples. Lucid and practical. | 


School Algebra, Part II. By H. S. Hall, M.A., formerly Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, late Head of the Military Side, 
Clifton College. 1s. 6d. Macmillan. 

[Quadratic Equations to Binomial Theorem. Simple treatment 
of Progressions introduced earlier than usual. Answers. Clear 
exposition and illustration ; examples numerous. | 


Second Course in Algebra. By Herbert E. Hawkes, Ph.D., Professor 
of Mathematics in Columbia University, and William A. Luby, 
A.B., and Frank C. Touton, Ph.B., Instructors in Mathematics in 
Central High School, Kansas City, Missouri. 3s. 6d. Ginn 
(Mathematical Texts for Schools). 

[Clear, practical, and attractive treatment. ] 


GEOMETRY. 


A Geometry for Schools. By F. W. Sanderson, M.A., Head Master, 
and G. W. Brewster, M.A., Assistant Master, Oundle School. 38., 
with or without answers. Cambridge University Press. 

[‘‘ To teach geometry by applying it to the solution of practical 
problems, making free use from the beginning of arithmetic and 
algebra.” Examples numerous.] 


Analytical Elements of Geometry. By George A. Gibson, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Glasgow, and P. 
Pinkerton, M.A., D.Sc., Head of the Mathematical Department, 
George Watson’s College, Edinburgh. 7s. 6d. Macmillan. 

(‘Not merely to give an analytical treatment of curves of the 
second degree, but also to apply the methods of elementary algebra 
to the tracing of curves of higher degrees.’’ | 


Exercises, Geometric, for Algebraic Solution (Second Year Mathematics 
for Secondary Schools). By George William Myers, Professor of 
the Teaching of Mathematics and Astronomy, College of Educatiou 
of the University of Chicago, and William R. Wickes, Ernest A. 
Wreidt, and Ernst R. Breslich, Instructors in Mathematics in the 
University High School of the University of Chicago. 3s. net. 
University of Chicago Press. 

Exercises and problems covering algebra to quadratics inclusive, 
and calling for weometrical thinking and algebraic technique. 
Thoughtful and most useful. | 


Optical Geometry of Motion: a New View of the Theory of Relativity. 
By Alfred A. Robb, M.A., Ph.D. 1s. net. Cambridge: Heffer. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


Projective Geometry. By Oswald Veblen, Professor of Mathematics, 
Princeton University, and John Wesley Young, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, University of Kansas. Vol. I. 15s. net. Ginn. 

[For upper-class and graduate students. Complete in two 
volumes. ] 


Solid Geometry. By C. Godfrey, M.V.O., M.A., Head Master of the 
Royal Naval College, Osborne, formerly Senior Mathematical Master 
at Winchester College, and A. W. Siddons, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Harrow School, late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 
Cambridge University Press. 

(‘‘ An informal course ” ; ‘‘ educational rather than technical.” ] 


The Teaching of Geometry. By David Eugene Smith. 5s. 6d. Ginn 
[‘ Stands for vitalizing geometry in every legitimate way.” | 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Cowper: A Selection from Cowper’s Letters. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
ith Notes by M. L. Milford. Henry Frowde, Oxford University 
Press. 

[Dainty little volume; small but clear type: 431 letters. Intro- 
duction on Cowper’s life and Letters and his principal correspon- 
dents. Notes, brief, pointed, and very useful. The book ‘‘ has 
been arranged to display Cowper at his happiest.’’] 
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Kingsley, Charles: Hereward the Wake. 2s. 6d. Macmillan. 
[Life of Kingsley; articles on Hereward and the novel. Notes 
extensive and most helpful. Two maps--the Fens, and the Isle of 
Ely and surrounding district. Excellent editiun. ] 


Macaulay: Essay on Warren Hastings. Edited by Vincent A. Smith, 
M.A. Dubl. and Oxon. 2+. Heury Frowde, Clarendon Press. 
[ Macaulay’s first sentence intimates that he gives his view of the 
life and character of Hastings ‘‘ in a way necessarily hasty and im- 
perfect.” Mr. Smith, while stating that the essay ‘will always 
deserve to be read. studied, and admired as a masterpiece of Eng- 
lish prose,’’ properly points out that ‘‘ it is not true history,” but, 
“on the contrary, a gross libel on the memory of the greatest among 
the British rulers of India.” Notes extensive and good. Map of 
India in 1795.] 
Marryat, Captain: Masterman Ready. 1s. 6d. Cassell. 
[Poor paper, good type, moderate price; four illustrations by 
Christopher Clarke. ‘“ Famous Reward Books ’’ series. ] 


Scott: Kenilworth. Edited by A. D. Innes. 2s. Clarendon Prese. 
[Introduction and notes good. Svott’s own notes are also given. 
Glossary. Illustrations (forty-seven) mostly excellent. A capital 
edition. } 


Scott: Woodstock; or, The Cavalier. 
formerly scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
bridge University Press (Pitt Press series). 

(Good literary introduction, with table of principal events of the 
period. A few useful notes (Scott’s and editor’s) at foot of page. 
Glossary. Handy and agreeable edition. ] 


Thackeray: The Virginians. Introduction by Prof. Saintsbury and 
Notes by J. Logie Robertson. 3s. 6d. Henry Frowde, Oxford 
University Press. 

{Introduction and notes most capable; 147 illustrations; good 
round type. Excellent edition. ] 


Edited by A. S. Gaye, M.A., 
2s. 6d. Cam- 


FRENOH. 


Hachette’s Elementary French Readers.—Seulette (E. de Pressensé). 
Edited by J. F. Davis, D.Litt., M.A., LL.B. Lond., Examiner in 
the University of London and at the College of Preceptors, Lecturer 
at the City of London College, &c. 1s. 

[Extracts forming a connected story, vivid and interesting. Notes, 
grammatical and explanatory, sufficient. Vocabulary. ] 


Hachette’s Popular French Authors.—Poucinet (Edouard de Laboulaye). 
Edited by E. T. Schoedelin, B.A., Taylorian Exhibitioner in French, 
Oxford, Assistant Master at Highgate School. 4d. 

[Vocabulary full; grammatical questions, phrases, &c., based 
upon the text. Attractive series. | 


Heath’s Modern Language Series.— (1) Le Petit Chose. Part I (A. Daudet). 
Edited by William Robertson, M.A. 1s. 6d. (2) La Jeune 
Sibérienne 'X. de Maistre). Edited by C. Fontaine, LL.D. ls. 
(3) Le Juif Polonais (Erckmann-Chatrian). Edited by Edward 
Manley, Englewood High School, Chicago. 1s. (4) French Anec- 
dotes, arranged for translation, conversation, and composition, by 
W. F. Giese, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, and 
C. D. Cool, Instructor in Romance Languages, University of 
Wisconsin. 1s. 

[Good matter, well edited, and clearly printed. Useful notes; 
- vocabularies. | 


Murray’s Lectures Scolaires Elémentaires. Edited by W. M. Poole and 
E. L. Lassimonne.—(1) La Souris Blanche, par Hégésippe Moreau. 

(2) Guillaume le Tisserand, par Albert Wolff. 1s. each. 
[Agreeable series. Texts attractive to beginners; questions on 

the matter and on grammar opposite each page of text. ] 


Murray’s Lectures Scolaires Intermédiaires.—(1) Un Aiglon—anecdote 
extraite de ‘‘La Cape et L’Epée,’’ par Amédée Achard. (2) Le 
Parchemin du Docteur Maure, et L’Oncle d’Amérique, par Emile 
Souvestre. 1s. 6d. each. 

{Capital reading; brief notes ; questions on the matter and on 
grammar opposite each page of text. Liberal type.] 


Murray’s Lectures Scolaires Supérieures. — (1) Le Mouron Rouge, 
adapté de l’unglais de Madame la Baronne Orczy (The Scarlet 
Pimpernel). (2) Martin Paz, Jules Verne. 1s. 6d. each. 

[Attractive matter in uolo (ypa; notes brief, but adequate ; 
S on the matter and on grammar opposite each page of 
text. 

Nutt’s French Readers.—French Composition: Graduated Course, with 
Retranslation. By C. Bagnall, B. és L., and J. Michaut, D.S., of 
Clapham High School. Books I and II. 1s. 6d. each. 

[Short complete stories, each followed by a graduated ques- 


tionnaire. English translation of the stories, on pink paper, for 
retranslation. Sentences on tax and idioms. Comprehensive 
and carefully thought out. Most effective in hands of careful 
teacher. | 


Siepmann’s Primary French Series.—(1) Poucinet: Conte Finlandais 
(Edouard de Laboulaye), adapted and edited by P. Shaw Jeffrey, 
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M.A. Oxon., Head Master of Colchester School. (2) Histoires et 
Leçons de Chosen (Mme Pape-Carpentier;, adapted and edited by 
W. Rolleston, M.A., Arsistant Master at Elizabeth College, 
Guernsey. la. each. 

[Interesting matter; notes, vocabulary, questionnaire, words and 
phrases, exercixes on syntax and idioms (with key), and passages 
for retranelation. Excellent serier. | 


GERMAN. 


Heath’s Modern Language Series.—(1) Was der Grossmutter Lehre 
bewirkt. Von Johanna Spyri. Edited by Sarah T. Barrows, 
Assistant Professor of German in Ohio State University. 9d. 
(2) Die Schildbiirger: Ihre Weisheit und grosse Torheit. Selected 
and edited by Frederick Betz, A.M., East Side High School, 
Newark, N.J. 1s. 3d. (3) Heimat: Schauspiel in vier Akten. 
Von Hermann Sudermann. Edited by F. G. G. Sehmidt, Ph.D., 
Professor of the German Language and Literature, State Uni- 
verity of Oregon. ls. 6d. 

[(1) Text elementary and interesting. Johanna Spyri (1827- 
1901) was the Louisa M. Alcott of German literature. Exercises 
for retranslation. F:agen, a few pointed notes, and vocabulary. 
(2) Humorous old Volssbuch stories. Exercises for retranslation, 
useful notes, and vocabulary. (3) Sudermann’s most successful 
play. Introduction biographical and critical; efficient notes. ] 


Marlborough’s Personal and Social German Letter-writer (Deutscher 
Briefsteller). By F. Frank. Revised and enlarged by J. C. H. 
Schafhausen. ls. wrapper; ls. 6d. cloth. Key, by J. C. H. 
Schafhausen, 1s. cloth. 

(Style brought up to date; coneriderable substitutions and addi- 
tions. Varied and graduated. Very useful for composition as well 
as for reference. | 


Rivingtons’ Direct Method Easy German Texts.—Die Vierzehn Not- 
helfer. Von Wilhelm Heinrich Riehl. Herausgegeben von 
D. L. Savory, M.A., Professor der Französischen Sprache und der 
Romanischen Philologie an der Universitat Belfast, früher Lektor 
an der Universitat Marburg. 1s. 6d. 
{Useful foot-notes, explanatory (German); Frayen; Gram- 
matisches. Good reading. Tendency rather to overdo the ap- 
paratus of questions and grammar. | 


Siepmann’s Advanced German Series.—(1) Musikalische Märchen (Elise 
Polko). Edited by Mrs. M. G. Glazebrook. 2s. Key to Appen- 
dixes, 28. 6d. net. Word- and Phrase-book, 6d. (2) Jiirg Jenatsch ; 
Eine alte Biindnergeschichte (K. F. Meyer), adapted and edited by 
W. Ahrens, M.A. Lond., Senior Modern Language Master at 
Elstow School, Bedford. 2s. 6d. Key to appendixes, 2s. 6d. net. 
Word- and Phrase-book, 6d. Macmillan. 

[Attractive and ably edited series.] 


Talisman, Der: dramatisches Mirchen in vier Aufziigen. Von Ludwig 
Fulda. Edited by Otto Manthey-Zorn, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of German in Amherst College. 2a. Ginn. 

[Style simple and good. Introduction biozraphical and critical, 
with descriptions assisting students ‘‘to interpret the satire in all its 
details.” Notes helpful. Fragen, ‘to briug out the essentials of 
the plot.” Vocabulary. Carefully and sensibly edited. ] 


EDUCATION. 


Board of Education.—Special Reports on Educational Subjects: eight 
papers on the Teaching of Mathematics in the United Kingdom, 
repared for the International Commission on the Teaching of 
Mathematica (see under ‘‘General Notices — Mathematics ’’). 
Wyman. 

Cambridge Local Examinations.—(1) Class Lists : (a) Preliminary (Boys 
and Girls) ; (4) Boys; (c) Girls. (2) Examination Papers, July, 1911 
—Preliminary, Junior, and Senior—with Regulations for the Ex- 
aminations in July and December, 1912. 2a. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 

Conic Template. Designed by J.T. Dufton. Parabola is one inch unit. 
Hyperbola has asymptotes at 60 degrees. Transparent celluloid, 
8d. net; nickel-plated metal, 4d. net. Macmillan. 

Graph Template (for squared paper, English and Metric scales). De- 
signed by J. T. Dufton. Transparent celluloid, with instructions, 
6d. net; nickel-plated metal, without instructions, 3d. Macmillan. 

Farm-School System as applying to the State of Western Australia. 
Form IX, issued by the Child Emigration Society, 186 Woodstock 
Road, Oxford. 

L.C.C.—Report of a Conference on the Teaching of History in London 
Elementary Schools. 1s. King. 

Manchester Education Committee: Higher Education Branch—Directory 
of Evening Schools and Classes. 

Manchester Municipal School of Art. Calendar 1911-12. 

Manchester Municipal School of Technology. Calendar 1911-12. 6d. 

Oxford Local Examinations. Division Lists for Examinatious July 1911: 
(1) Preliminary candidates, 6d.; (2) Junior candidates, 9d. ; 
(3) Senior candidates, 9d. Oxford: Parker. 
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MATHEMATIOS. 
17101. (Professor J. E. A. STEGGALL.)— Solve the simultaneous 
equations x = y'—4y?+2, y =r 4r +2. 


Solutions (I) by Professor E. B. Escorr and W. F. Brarp, M.A. ; 
(II) by FREDERICK PuHiuuips, F.C.P., B.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.S. 


(I) The equations may be written 


hoa OT | a E AES (1), 
Rf A E E EA (2). 
Let e E, AE T ed EE EET, (3), 
then E AGOR EO. oiiaao p e (4), 
r? —2 = 2 cos8p, y = 4 cos? 8p—2 = 2 cos 16 = 2 cos ¢ ; 
therefore cos 169 —cos o =O oo. eee nen (5) 
i.e. 2 sin 47% sin 43¢ = 0. 
Then p = nr (n = 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, ..., 8) 
or =r" (n = 0, 1, 2,3, ..., 7). 


The values of 2 cos 3,2” may be found by solving a series of quadratic 
equations. (See Klein’s Famous Problems of Elementary Geometry, 
translated by Beman and Smith, or Mathews’s Theory of Numbers, 
Chapter VII.) 
Yı = 2 cos fyr = [1+ (17) + /[(34)-2 V(17)] 
+ / {68 +12 ./(17)—16 \/(34 +2 /(17)] 
—2[1— VAN] [34-2 (17)}}]. 

Also the values of 2cos,42" mav be found by quadratics. The 
following are taken from Hobson’s Plane Trigonometry :— 
2 cos Anr = 2, 4[ W(30—-6./5)+ W541], $[-/(8304+6.75)— 54+ 1], 


4(VY¥5—1), —-4[(30-6 V5)— /5—1], —1, 
—3(/45+1), —3[V(304+6 /5) + 5-1]. 
This gives the sixteen roots. 
(II) Starting from A and following the arrow: 
`X 

r= 2, r= 19, z=— ‘21, x =—1°96, 
y= 2, y= 1:86, y= 182, y= 1°47. 
r=-195, z=- 54, z= “61, z= 1°86, 
y= .1:33, y= °89, y= ‘61, y= °19. 
z= 182, r= ‘89, x=-—l, x=-1°7, 
y =— ‘21, y=- 54, y=-—l, y = —1°23. 
x =—1:62, x=-—123, z= 1:38, z= 1°47, 
y=-162, y=-1°7%, y = —1'95, y =-—1°96. 


17106. (Professor E. J. Nanson.)—Find the equation of the four 
tangents to a given conic at its intersections with a second given conic. 


Solution by C. E. Wricut. 

Let LYZ = S=0, aaz*+by?+c2? = S'=0 

be the two conics. Their covariant F is 
a(b+c)z*+b(c+a) y*+c (a+b) 22 = 0. 

Now, for these forms, 4 = 1, @ = Za, 6’ = Zab, A’ = abc. 

The polar conic of S’ with regard to S is 

ber? + cay? +abz? = Q. 

Now it is evident that this is a conic touched by the four tangents 

required. Hence, taking this as S” and F” as the covariant of S and S”, 


the equation of the four tangents is F° = 444" S.s”, 
4” being the discriminant of S”. 


Now F' = be(ac+ab) x? + ca (ba + bc) y? + ab (ac + be) 22 = 0 
= A'(eS—S’), 
and A” = a*b*c? = 4%, S” = @OS—F. 
Hence the required equation is (#S—S’')? = 44S (e’S—F). 
But this is not covariant unless we put it in the form 
(eS — 4S’)? = 448S (e’S—F), 
which equation therefore gives the result in a completely general form. 


17080. 


(The late Professor CocHEz.)—Discuss the curves 
p = a COS w COs 2w. 


Solution by N. SANKARA AIYAR, B.A. 


The maximum and minimum value of p is given by 
0 =nr and @ = nmr+cos-'1//6, 
and then p =a or +a vg. Changing to Cartesians we find that 
x K —ła and Pa. 


Tracing the values of p from the given equation, we find that the 
initial line is an axis of symmetry ; that the curve consists of three 
loops, one in the second and third quadrants, and one placed sym- 
metrically in the first and fourth. In the last loop the radius vector 
has its greatest value p = a. 

From Plucker’s equations we get that since the origin is a triple 
point, and there are no cusps, the class is 6, the number of bitangents 
is 4, of points of inflexion 6. 

A tracing is appended herewith. During the change of @ from{0 to 
2x the circumference is traced twice. 


6~3 ` 


16915. (C. M. Ross, B.A.)—Find the value of the double integral 


f f y”drdy 

o Jo (Pp— z)! (x—y)! 

Solutions (I) by the PRoposER and KrisHNa Prasan De, M.A.; 
(II) by Professor J. C. SWAMINARAYAN, M.A. 


(I) Put 7 = z sin?90, then dy = 2zsin@cos@dé@. Hence the integral 
becomes 
ir yn gjn2 3} n+) E oa 
ri x" sin” 0. 2x sin 0 cos 0de dx _ j = andr f sin?» +20 do. 
oda (p— z)? zi cos @ o V(x(xrp—Zz)] Jo 


Again, put x = p sin? ¢ọ, then 
dz = 2psin ¢ cos ọdọ, 
and the integral reduces to 
agate sin" +? odo fe sin? +! @d@ 
0 o 


= aps (Tti inla] w 2m.2n—2...2 ja 
2n+2.2n...2 2 2n+1.2n—1...3 n+l’ 


EE 


0 “9 


y" l grz” 
N 7 -. d = d 


1 

5 art | 2"(1—z)t-'dz = a"*1 B(n +1, 4) 
0 

= ged r(n+ 1) (2). 


(11) 


(where y = xz) 


r(n +3) 
Therefore given integral = PO e DTN f a dz. 
r(n+3) Jy (p—z)! 
P yat} l purd ones 
Now | - dx =| P pdz (where x = pe 
o (p—=x)s 0 pi(i—z)i? pe) 


l 
TA poj g”ti(1—z)}-ldz 


0 
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= p"*! Bin +, 2) 
= pre) I (n+ 3) F(¥) 
T(n + 2) 
= pr! P(w+1)r(f) (n+ 3) 7 (3) 
F(in+3) (u+1) P(n+1) 
ned LP (4) 7? is s 
n+l n+l 


Given integral 


=P 


17088. (Professor Nanson.)—Eliminate z, 2’ from 
ax?+2hx+b=0, a'x'?+2h’xz'+b' =0, axr +h" (x+r')+b" =0. 
Solutions (I) by Lt.-Col. ALLAN CuxnnixGHaM, R.E.; (II) by Professor 
J. C. SWAMINARAYAN, M.A., and C. M. Ross, B.A. 

Multiply equation (1) by x'?, and also by x'; multiply equation (2) 
by z*, and also by z; multiply equation (3) by z, and also by z'. The 
six new equations, together with the three original equations, form 
a system of nine equations which may be said to be linear in the nine 
quantities (r?x?, xr'?, x2’, x7, ex’, x°, x, x’, 1), so that the cight 
quantities involving z, x’ may be linearly eliminated from them, 
giving a determinant of nine rows and nine columns equal zero as the 
eliminant. 

(II) From the third equation 

x' (ax e h'j+h’xr+ b" =0; 
therefore x' = — (hx + b")/(a x+ h"). 
Substituting this value in the second equation, we get 

a’ [(h' x + b) (ax hy h (hx b) h) =0; 
therefore a’ (h''x +b") —2h' (hr +b”) (a"r + h") + b (a'x+ h")? = 0; 
therefore 
L(a h? — h h'a" + a''*b') 
+ 2x (wO h" —Wh' hab" + bah’) + (av 2hb” + bh?) = 0, 
which, for the sake of brevity, can be put in the form 
Az? + 2Hz+B = 0. 
Eliminating x between the equations 
Az?+2Hx+B=0 and ar*?+2hr+b=0, 


we get | A 2H B 0O'=0 
O A 2H B | 
ad h b 0) 
O a 2 b | 
or 4(Hb—Bh)(Ah—Ha) = (Ab—Ba)*. 


17110. (R. F. Davis, M.A.)—If U, V are conjugate points with 
respect to a circle (centre O, radius R), prove that 


OU? + OV? = UV? + 2R?, 
and conversely. 


Solutions (I) by C. E. Wuicut, E. H. CuHapman, B.A. ; 
(II) by Professor SWAMINARAYAN, M.A. 


(I) Let P aud Q be inverse to U 
und V with respect to the circle. 
Then PV, UQ are polars of U, V 
respectively. 

UV? = OU? + OV? 

—20U.0V cos UOV 
= OU? + OV?—2.0U.OP 
= OU? + OV? — 2R? ; 

therefore, &c. 


Conversely, if UQ is perpendicular 
to OV, 


R? = 0Q.O0V; 
therefore UQ is the polar of V, &c. 


(11) Let x? 4 y? = R? be the equation to the given circle. Let U and 
V be the points (x,y), (ry) respectively. Since the two points are 
conjugate, the polar of U must pass through V ; therefore (£y) must 
lie on the line rz, + yy, = R*; therefore 2,224 Yiv = R? is the condi- 
tion in order that U and V may be conjugate points. Now, 

OU? + OV?— UV? = (2,7 + yè) + (x: + yf) — [(£1— £3)? + (Ys — Yo)" 
=P tyr ret yarr + Lat YP — yY? + WyYo 
= 2 (£123 + Yiya) = 2R?. 

Conversely, if OU*+ OV? = UV? +2R?, we can easily prove that 

R? = Tita + Wile, 
that is U and V must be conjugate points. 
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16927. 


(D. BippLe.) -Without previous sections of any sort, from 


a given angle, slice off its exact fourth part. 


Note by W. J. ASHDOWN. 


This leads to the division of an angle into 2” parts, by means of two 
In the diagram let ABD = 9. 


equal circles. Then the lines A, B, C, 


D, E, F,..., drawn through the centres B and D alternately, make 
the angles at C, E, F, ... = 36, 46, 46, ..., all the triangles concerned 
being isosceles, i.e., BCD, DEB, BFD, &c. 


17144. (Professor E. B. Escotr.)—Prove that 
tan! (-1. 1 1 ee 1 ) — tan ( 1 1 1 ae 1 
a+ b+ c+ z+l at b+c r-l; 


Examples.—tan `! ( 1 )- tan -! ( 1 
x+1 z — 
1 1 


tan-"( J= tan ( 1 1 
a+ ax+1 a+ c—l 
= tan-"( z+ ) = tan-1( r-l ) = tan-1( 2 

ar+a+1 ar—a+1 a'r + 2ar+ ret 

Solution by THomMas Muir, LL.D. 
We have, in general, 
tan`! P,/P, —tan-1Q,./Q, = tan`! | ae | [Pat PQs. 
Qi 

But when the continuants 


(Ais Qs, Az, c.s A, +1), (Ag, Uy, ... An, T1) are put for P,. TPs, 


and (i, Qos As, cee Any L-1), (Ag, Aas ...) An, T—1) i Q. Qs, 
it is known that 

Pe Qa = (—)! | P; Q3 = (—)? P, Qı = 

P,Q, P,Q, Py Qs | 


fire a | = (—)"-!9, 
1 1 


and P,Q, + PQ? k (x + 1, Qn, a | As, ay, ay, Qa, eeey An, xr—1). 
The given identity is thus established, and, in addition, the character 
of the function F in the Proposer’s statement is made known, 


The Proposer and Mr. C. B. Wricut solve as follows :— 


Let the convergents to the continued fraction 


1 1 1 1 
a+ b+ct+ „~ r+l 
; P, P P P 
be denoted by P/Q, ie, 0h 97, 0, "7, : 
: Q: Qe Qu-1 Qu 


Then, if P,/Q, be the value of the continued fraction, 
P; = (x + 1) Pn -1+ Py-2 
Qn (x +1) O20 ica 
and the other continued fraction will be 
P: _ (7-1) Pui+ Pno 
Qi (cv —1) Que +u- 
(since all the convergents of the two continued fractions are respectively 
equal, excepting the last ones), 


tan“! ( a 1 )-tan (5 : a 
a+ b+.. rtl at b+... x—l 
n o t =i Gee ce ae 
— tan ao 
(0 +1) Q,-14+ Qu-e (x—1) Qu -1+Qy-2 
2(Pn-iQu-2—P,, Qu 1 = Tes 
+ Qe _,) + 20 (Pai Pu-2 + Qu Qu- + PE, +Q 


= tan-! ( 


= t -1l E 
an (a?—1)(P? 


2 
t a ME ), 
oY FE (a, 0, 00, @ 


from the known properties of the convergents to continued fractions. 
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17180. (Professor J. C. SWAMINARAYAN, M.A.)—A particle is repelled 
from a centre of repulsion situated at O with a force whose in- 
tensity at a distance z is u/x?—A/r*. The particle starts from rest at P 
(OP = a and ua > A). Show that it will arrive at Q in OP produced 
(OQ = b) in time 
a _§ (Qua —A) b?— Qua + aa? aan 

V [(2ua —A) a-b + aa“) } + z 
Daea. ) (2ua—Aa)3 
Solution by F. G. W. Brown, B.Sc., L.C.P., and H. C. Kent, M.Sc. 

Assuming the particle to have unit mass, we have 

drid? = ujet — Ajr. 
Multiply out by 2.dx/dt.dt, and integrate, then 
(dx/dt)? = Afx*—2y/x +k. 
Since x = a, when dr/dt = 0; therefore k = (2ua—A)/a*; therefore 


(2ua—A)b — wa? 
a (ua —A) 


cosh-! 


n | a 2 ^  (y+to)dy 
J (a? (2ua - A) +a (A—2ur)]) yua -aA) Vd) 
aru a(ua—A) 
= g- = é d d = —— § 
where y =xr—c, c jaN an iA 
a b-c ydy cdu ] 
therefore t= ; Í | ae t Á— 
v (ua —A) Ja- LV (y =E) y (y —@&) 
“yb-¢ 
a a . . Y 
= - = 2d: sh-! 
J (2ua—r) [vera +e cosh y 
= = : {v [(2ua—A) F — Quad + aa?]} 
H a 


”» 


pas ae es (2ua— A) b—pa* 


ae : ; 
(2ua = Aà)’ 


a (ua— À) 


17115. (Lt.-Col. Artan Cunnincuam, R.E.)—It is known (see 
solution of Question 17097) that every prime Mersenne’s number 
M, = (27-1) (with g prime) is expressible in some form of both the 
determinants +15, +30, or else of —15, —30. State the actual forms 
in which the M, are expressible. State the values of q, up to q = 257, 
for which M, is expressible or not expressible in each of the above 
forms. And give the actual partitions when possible of all the M, up 
to q = 19. 

Solution by the PROPOSER. 

The 2-ic forms of the four determinants D = F 15, #30 in which M, 
is expressible are 
D =—15, —30; M, = + 15w = T? +30U?, when q = 4k 4 1 = prime; 

and also when q = 4k +1, and — 15 isa 2-ic residue of every prime 
factor of Mg. 

D=4+15, +30; M, = 8f—5u? = 15T?—2U? = 10T?—3U"%, when 
q = 4k+1 = prime; and also when + 15 is a 2-ic residue of every 
prime factor of Mọ. 

The following are the actual partitions of M, up to q = 19. 


a| M | D=#15 D = +30 
sane re ee : 

5 | 31 | 42+15.1° 1? + 30.1? 

13 | 8191 167 + 15.23? 892 + 30.32 

17 | 181071 | 3562+15.17? 3612 + 30.5? 

3 q7 | 3.9?-—5.1? 15.17—2.2? = 10.1?- 3.1? 
7 127 | 3.77-5.2? 15.37—2.2? = 10.77-3.112 
19 


524287 '3.423?—5.50° | 15.2977— 2.634? = 10. 250?—3.221° 


| 


The following values of q give composite values of M, which are ex- 
pressible or not expressible in the above forms as shown below. 


1 D | Expressible. | Doubtful. | Not expressible. 
"15, 30; 29, 41 |97, 181, 197, 283 37, 53, 113 | 
15, 30' 43, 59,67 (71,151, 179 11, 23, 47,79, 83, 131, 163, 


| 


The remaining cases of M, (up to q = 257), for which no factors are 
known, are (at present) doubtful. 


191, 211, 223, 239, 251 


16947. (F. G. W. Brown, B.Sc., L.C.P.)—In a triangle ABC, if 
(2s—3b)? = (4s —35)(3a—2s), prove that the angles are in arithmetical 
progression, the common difference being 


cos~! 4 [2 (2s —a)(s—4)(s—c) jabe}. 
Solution by W. F. BEARD, M.A., and many others. 


(2s —3b)? = (4s —3b(3a— 2s), (a—2b+c)? = (2a—b+2c\2a—b c), 
b+- = be; 
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therefore cos A = 4; therefore A = 60’. 
60° + a and 60°—a, 
cos B+ cosC = 2sin 4A cos} (B—C); 
therefore cos a = cos B + cos © = (c* + a?—b*) /2ca + (a? + b?—c*) '2ab 
= (b +c) [a® —(b—c)*) /2abe 
= [2 (2s —a)(s— b)(s ~-c)}/abe, 
which is the required result for a, the common difference. 


Thus the other angles are 


The following is by the PROPOSER :— 

On putting 2s = a+b+c, and simplifying, the given condition be- 
comes a? = b?+c?—bc. which on substituting b°+c?—2bccos A for a?, 
gives cos A = 3, or A = 60°. Again, 
cos (B— A)—cos (A —C) 

= 4} cos B +33 sin B— 4 cosC—} V3 sin C 
(a? +c? — b?) ‘4ac + 4./3.b sin A'a—(a? + b?—c*)/4ab—34/3.csin A/a 
= (a? + c?— b")/4ac + 3b/4a — (a° + b? —c?)/4ab—3c/4a 
= (a? +c? — l? + 3bc)/4ac — (a? + b?— c? + 3bc)/4ab 
= (c+ b)/2a—(c +b) 2a [by substituting b? +c? — be for a?) 
= 0 
therefore 


li 


cos (B — A) = cos (A— C); 


therefore B, A, C are in arithmetical progression, whose common 
difference is cos-'[(b+c)/2a}. Further, 


[2 (2s—a)(s—b)(s—c)]/abe = [(b+e{a?— bë + 2be—c°)]j2abc 
= [(b+ c) be? 2abe = (b + ¢)/2a, 
on substituting 6* +c?°— bc for a. 


QUBSTIONS FOR SOLUTION. 


17166. (Communicated by D. Epwanrnks, B.A.)—It is proposed to 
solve the following problem without the aid of the contrivance men- 
tioned in the Note. A uniform flexible chain is placed in a straight 
line on a smooth horizontal plane, parallel and close to the edge of a 
smooth inclined plane making an angle a with the horizon. _ If an end 
link slips over the edge, the other links will follow with acceleration 
V3qsin ła, the part of the chain on the inclined plane forming a 
straight line inclined at $r to the rest ofthe chain. Note.—The stated 
results easily follow by supposing the chain delivered into a smooth 
straight tube, the motion of which can be determined so that the 
pressure on it at every point vanishes, and then removing the tube. 


17167. (Professor J. C. SWAMINARAYAN, M.A.)—Determine a point 
X ona horizontal axis Or from which a particle can be projected with 
the least velocity so as to pass through two given points (ë, n) and 
(E. n') in the same vertical plane as Ox, and show that 


OX = {(E+ g) p+ (n—n'lE—2')— (EE) Vil +1 + 0’)? — 4] } /2p, 
where p = [(E-#)* + (n—n')2. 
17168. (B. A. SWINDEN.)—If a cycle be geared at n, find the locus 
of the cyclist’s knee. 
17169. (C. M. Ross, B.A.)—Evaluate 
[ [ ed mrt ear asr? ddr, 
where a < Ajag. A 
17170. (Professor R. Srinivasan, M.A.)—If 
g (x) = d/dx log P(x + 1)—log x, 
show that 9 (4r) + l4 (—1—r)]+log |—7 (7+ 1)] 


= 2loc2— x : 
og 2 ka r+n(—1)" 

17171. (Lt.-Col. ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, R.E.) — Show that, if 
N, = 14—41; then N, and N, can be expressed in the form N = Q? +1 
for certain values of x, y. Give examples. 

17172. (J. J. BARNIVILLE, B.A.)—(1) Prove that 

až + b + è —5abe (a? — be) = (a + b +c) [(Za°— }3bc)?— § (ab — be + ca)?] ; 
(2) reduce (r — 183r" + 2°)/(a7 +x + 2) tothe form A*+7B* = C? + 1D. 

17173. (S. ANDRADE.)—Show that the number of words containing 
m consonants and 2 vowels that can be formed from a consonants and 
b vowels when the letters may be repeated is [a"b" (m+n)! ]/mtnei. 

17174 (C. E. Younaman, M.A.)—On OX, OY, rectangular axes, X 
is fixed, Y moving; equal circles with centres X, Y touch each other at 
M ; their radical axis cuts OX at L; and PLQ parallel to XY cuts the 
circles at PP’ and QQ’. Prove that P and P’ describe a cardioide, Qand 
Q’ atricusp; and that the tangents to the tricusp at Q and Q’ meet at 
T on the circle (Y), where OT = OM. 

17175. (N. Sankara AryaRr, B.A.)—Discuss the curves whose conics 
of closest contact arc parabolas. Show that/the equiangular_spirals 
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belong to this system, and obtain the equation to the parabola at any 
point. 


17176. (A. M. Nesnirr, M.A.)—If a variable conic 3 have contact 
of the second order with two fixed conics S and S’ at the points P and 
P’, and if Sz, S'S likewise cut in Q, Q’, prove that the locus of the 
intersection of PQ, P’Q’ is a conic through the four intersections of 
Sand S'. (Suggested by Question 11262.) 

17177. (Professor E. J. Nanson.)—Find the locus of the vertex of a 
triangle which is self-conjugate to a given conic and whose base angles 
lie each on a given conic, and show how the locus degenerates when 
the base angles lie on the same conic. 


17178. (Professor SansAna, M.A.)—The opposite sides PP’, QQ’ of 
a quadrilateral inscribed in a parabola cut the axis in D, D’, so that 
AD = AD’; P'Q, PQ’ cut the axis in L, L’, and J is the fourth har- 
monic conjugate to D, L’, D'; show that Al = AL. Prove also that 
a similar property holds with regard to the sides PQ, P’Q’. 

17179. (W. F. Bearn, M.A.)—The tangents at two points P, Q on 
a parabola meet at T, and the circum-circle of TPQ meets the parabola 
again at p, q. Prove that the tangents, and also the normals, at p, q 
intersect on the circle TPQ. 


17180. (G. R. Bearp.)—‘“ The area of any polygon of n sides is 
proportional to S—(n—2)xr, where S = sum of its internal angles’’ 
(Frankland’s Theories of Parallelism). The above is said to be the 
fundamental theorem of all yeometries-—elliptic, hyperbolic or para- 
bolic. Can anyone give an elementary demonstration of this ? 


17181. (Professor NEuBERG.)—I.es sommets A, B d'un triangle ABC 
sont fixes et le troisième sommet C décrit une droite donnee m, co- 
planaire avec A et B. On inscrit au triangle ABC un rectangle XY ZU 
semblable & un rectangle donné; les sommets Z, U étant situés sur la 
droite AB. Trouver les lieux des points X, Y et du centre du rect- 
angle XYZU. 

17182. (M. T. NARANIENGAR, M.A.)— AD is a diameter of the 
circum-circle of a triangle ABC. If BD meets the bisector of the 
angle A in E, show that DE is equal to the tangent from D to the circle 
touching AB, AC and the circum-circle. 


17183. (KesHvuB Dass Dr.)—A circle touches a straight line AB at 
its middle point S. Any point C is taken on the circle From the 
centre O, OP. OQ are drawn perpendicular to AC, BC meeting the tan- 
gent at C in P, Q respectively. Show that OS bisects the angle PSQ. 


J 


OLD QUESTIONS A8 YET UNSOLVED (IN OUR COLUMNS). 


12095. (V. Ramaswami, M.A.)—If a harmonic polygon A inverts 
from any point into one having the same Brocard circle as another B, 
then B inverts from the same point into one having the same Brocard 
circle as A. 


12364. (Rev. F. M. Sparkes, B.A.)—A particle is projected at an 
angle tan-!2 from the lowest point O of a hollow sphere and para- 
boloid and strikes both at right angles. Prove that the latus rectum 
is three times the radius. 


12479. (D. BiDDLE.)—A rod of given length crosses a vertical axis 
at random. and is made to revolve about it. Find the mean sum of 
the solid contents of the two right cones generated. 


12563. (ARTEMAS Martin, LL.D.)—It is known that A. speaks the 
truth at least a times out of b, and that B. speaks the truth at least 
m times out n. Find the probability of the truth of a statement they 
concur in making. 

12677. (Professor Mort.) —Deéterminer sur une sphère donnée un 
segment spherique, de hauteur donnée tel qu'en prenant ses deux bases 
pour bases de deux cones droits de méme sommet, la portion de la 
sphère comprise entre les deux cônes ait un volume donne. 

12740. (Professor OrcHaRD, M.A., B.Sc.) —Find the least number 
which raised to the n-th power will have as factors 

n", (n—1)"-1, (wm —2)"-2, 2.., 2? 
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Cambridge University Press 


Principia Mathematica: Volume I. 8; | The Twenty-seven Lines upon the Cubic 


A. N. WHITEHEAD, Sc.D., F.R.S., and BERTRAND RUSSELL, M.A., Surface. By ARCHIBALD HENDERSON, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.R.S. Professor of Pure Mathematics, University of North Carolina, 


> For muny a the ERCI mo the Wa homa rian bavi | U.S.A. 
en harassed by the ditficulty of finding a satisfactory logica : : : : ‘ 
basis for pure mathematics. Principia Mathematica, by pre- (No. 18 of Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics and Mathematical 
Roval 8vo senting e Am apparently complete solurion of this culty: Physics ) 
d may be said, without ex ration, to mark an epoch in the , , 
258 net history of speculative thought. ... [t is probable, indeed, that In this memoir is given a general survey of the problem of the 
ne Te volutes o ane work will when ees couse ent yen nnes ron the prometne set i Di „pecial 
the longest chain of deductive reasoning that has ever n attention to salient features: the concept of tri pairs, the 
forged.’ — Spectator S Demy 8vo configuration of the double six, the solution of the problem of 
3 constructing models of the double six configuration, and of the 
4s 6d net configurations of the straight lines upon the twenty-one types of 


the cuvic surface, the derivation of the Pascalian configuration 
from that of the lines upon the cubic surface with one conical 


Diophantus of Alexandria. A study in the history point, and certain allied problems, 
f Greek algebra. By Sir T L. H , K.C.B., Sc.D., A 
Oia eee ee ae : The Thirteen Books of Euclid’s Elements. 


sometime Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second edition, 


with a supplement containing an account of Fermat’s theorems Translated from the text of HEIBERG with introduction and Corn- 
and problems connected with Diophantine analysis and some mentary, by Sir THomas L. Heatu, K.C.B., Sc.D. 

solutions of Diophantine problems by Euler. “ We should like to say that Dr. Heath’s magnificent edition 

had superseded all other English editions, but the truth is that 

“ By students of the history of Algebra, and even more there were none for it to supersede. The last complete transla- 

perhaps by those who devote themselves especially to the pur- tion was actually published in 1788, so that, as Dr. Heath 

suit of the subject of the Theory of Numbers, the new issue will observes, Books VII-X are ‘ practically inaccessible to English 

be warmly welcomed. .. . Besides taking note of and utilizing Roval 8vo readers in any form.’ We should therefore have welcomed any 

the valuable work that has been done on the subject since 1885 — ` edition, even if it had not one-tenth of the merits of Dr. Heath’s : 

Roval 8vo the date of the appearance of the original edition—the author 3 vols and Euclid hiinself is so interesting that it would be difficult for 

” has now included, partly in the form of notes to the text, partly any respectably competent editor to make him dull. But these 

12s 6d net in the Supplement, many of the notes and famous theorems and | 42s net three volumes are absolutely fascinating ; they are books to take 

problems tn whith Fermat commented on and extended the away on a holiday and to read at breakfast and lunch and tea 


and dinner and in bed. . . . Dr. Heath’s reputation asa scholar 
is high, Heiberg’s text, which he follows, is admittedly by far 
the best, and his translation seems to us as clear and as easy to 
follow as any one could wish.” — Times 


work of Diophantus, and which have gone to enrich the store of 
the discoveries made by mathematicians in the Theory of 
Numbers ... The additions to the original volume in this con- | 
nexion will greatly enhance its value.” 
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They may be described briefly as original essays on particular branches of knowledge, many of which have not hitherto been adequately treated 
from the point of view of the general reader. A number of the volumes are illustrated. 


The latest additions to the Series are :— The following volumes, among others, have been published earlier :— 
Links with the Past in the Plant World. By Prof. A. C. | The Coming of Evolution. By Prof. J. W. Jupp, C.B., F.R.S. 


SEWARD, F.R.S. 
Cash and Credit. By D. A. Barker, I.C.S. 


Primitive Animals. By GEOFFREY SMITH, M.A. rice Necaeal Hick penn. Fea i ik 
e Natural History of Coal. . A. NEWELL ARBER, M.A. 
King Arthur in History and Legend. By Prof. W. Lewis y ý 


JONES, M.A. The History of the English Bible. By Rev. Joun Brown, 
The Moral Life and Moral Worth. By Prof. SorLey, Litt.D., 2D: j 

F.B.A. Plant-Life on Land. By Prof. F. O. Bower, Sc.D., F.R.S. 

A. Hamitton THompson, M.A., F.S.A. Day. By the Rev. Prof. W. W. Sxeat, Litt.D., D.C.L., 
New Zealand. By the Hon. Sir Rosert Stout, K.C.M.G., LL.D., F.B.A. 

and J. Locan Stout, LL.B. (N.Z). An Introduction to Experimental Psychology. By Dr. 
The Early Religious Poetry of Persia. By the Rev. Prof. J. Hop C. S. MYERS. 

MOULTON PD DLI: Aerial Locomotion. By E. H. Harrer, M.A., and ALLAN E. 
The Wanderings of Peoples. By Dr. A. C. Happon, F.R.S. Ferguson, B.Sc. 
Greek Tragedy. By J. T. SHerparp, M.A. Electricity in Locomotion. By A. G. WHYTE, B.Sc. 


A prospectus giving full particulars of the series, a list of the volumes ready and in preparation, of which there are a very large number, 
specimen pages and illustrations, will be sent post free on receipt of a postcard addressed to E.T., Cambridge University Press, Feller 
Lane, London. 


London, Fetter Lane: 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS: C. F. Clay, Manager 


London: Printed by C. F. Hopasun & Son, 2 Newton Street, Kingsway, W.C. ; and Published by FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 Farringdon Street, E.C. 
[Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class matter. ] 
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Journal of the College of Preceptors. 


Vol. LXIV.] New Series, No. 607. 
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Members, 6d.; by Post, 7d. 


{tombe Monthly, price, to Non- 
Annual Subscription, 7s. 


OLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. ONDON 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 


MEMBERS’ MEETING. 

The next Monthly Meeting of the Members will take 
place on Wednesday, the 22nd of November, at 7 p.m., 
when Professor J. J. FINDLAY will read a Paper on 
“The Teacher as Craftsman: a New Ideal for the 
Education of Young Children.” f l 
, Members have the privilege of introducing their 

riends. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


On Thursday, September 28th, Professor JoHN ADAMS, 
M.A.. B.8c., F.C.P., commenced a Course of Twelve 
Lectures on 


“PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF THE TEACHER] j 
OF TO-DAY.” 


The matters to be dealt with are such as interest all 
classes of teachers, and will be treated with that frank- 
ness that is possible in an unreported discourse, but is 
out of question in a printed book. In the ultimate 
resort every teacher must apply for himself the theory 
of his profession, but he may be greatly helped by 
learning how others have dealt with the problems he 
iuust face. To this end the lectures will be copiously 
illustrated throughout by references to the terching of 
all the subjects of the ordinary school course, while par- 
ticular attention will be pion to those subjects that 
must be taught by all teachers who are not specialists. 
While the lecturer will lose no opportunity of Oet 
how present educational conditions may be improved, 
he will assume the present conditions as is, and show 
how to make the best of things as they are. 


(For Syllabus, see page 440.) 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Dipiomas.—The Winter Examination of Teachers 
for the Diplomas of the College will commence on the 
lst of January, 1912. 

Practicai Examination for Certificates of 
Ability to Teach.—The nert Practical Examina- 
tion will be held in February, 1912. 

Examination of Foreign Teachers for 
Certificates of Proficiency in Englieh. 
—These Examinations may be held at any date. 


Certificate Examinations. — The Christmas 


Rramination for Certificates will commence on the l 


5th of December, 1911. 


Lower Forms Examinations. — The Christmas 
Pzemination will cmnmence on the 5th of December, 
1911. 

Professional PreliminaryExaminationse. - 
These Examinations are held in March and September. 
The Spring Examination in 1912 will commence on the 
6th of March. 

inspection and Examination of Schoolies. 
—Inspectors and Examiners are appointed by the 
Coll for the Inspection and Examination of Public 
and Private Schools. 

The Regulations for the above Examinations can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary. 


C. R. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


VERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are strongly 
commen as suitable for those who are or intend to 


‘Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Birmingham, 
Blackburn, Brighton, Bristol, Cardiff, Croydon, Devon- 
rt, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Inverness, Leeds, 
v 1, London, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, St. Andrews, Sheffield, 
er oi and several rasa! abi è 
ormation regarding xaminations may be ob- 
tained from the 8BSECRETARY L.L.A. Scheme, The 
University. St. Andrews. l 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


(Incorporated.) 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


Patron: His GRACE THE DUKE OF LEEDS. 
Dr. F. J. KARN, Mus. Cantab., Principal. 
G. AveusTus HOLMES, Esq., Director of Examinations. 


EXAMINATIONS, LOCAL AND HIGHER. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION in PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN, VIOLIN, SINGING, ELOCUTION, THE. 
ORY of MUSIC, &c., will be held in London and 
over 400 Local Centres in DECEMBER, when Certificates 
will be granted to all successfn] candidates, The last 
da of Entry is Wednesday, November 15. 

he Higher Examinations for the Diplomas of Asso- 
ciate (A.L.C.M.), Licentiate (1..1..C.M.), the Teachers’ 
piplone (L.C.M.), and Fellowship (F.L.C.M.) take place 
in DECEMBER and JULY. 
NEw LocaL CENTRES may be formed; application 
for particulars should be made to the Secretary. 

SCHOOL CENTRE examinations may also be arranged. 
Details in the special School Syllabus. 

SYLLABUS, with Annual Report and Forms of 
Entry, may be had of the SECRETARY. 


In the Educational Department students are received 
and thoroughly trained under the best Professors at 
moderate fees. The Autumn Term began September 18, 

A COURSE of TRAINING in Piunoforte and Singing 
for Teachers is held at the College. ; 

A SHORT SERIES of Lessons ın special Subjects may 

had at Vacation and other times. 


T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 


BRAZENOSE, STAMFORD. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principals: 
Miss KELLETT and Miss A. M. KELLETT, L.L.A. 


RAINING DEPARTMENT in which 


# students are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Diploma and National Froebel U 


; nion Examinations 
under highly qualified Mistresses. Moderate fees. 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For London University 
MATRIC.. INTER., & FINAL 
B.Sc., B-Sc. (Econ.), B.D., 


FREE GUIDE R A 
al a 


on application to 
THE SECRETARY. 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Recognized by the Board of Education, by the 
Oxford University paige tate for Secondary Training, 
yndi 


and by the Cambridge cate, 


Principal — Miss CATHERINE I. Dopp, M.A. 
(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for tle Oxford and London 
Teacher’s Diploma and the Oambridge Teacher’s 
Certificate. 

Fars. for the Course from £66. 

Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with 
a degree on entry. There is a Joan Fund, 


5 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THE R.A.M. axp B.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL BXAMINATIONS IN MUBIC, 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
LOCAL CENTERS EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and November 
at all Centres. In Practical Subjecte in March-April 

at all Centres, and in the London District and 
Provincial Centres in November-December also. Bv- 
tries for the March-April Examinations close Wednes- 
day, February 7th, 1912. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B), 
Held throughout the British Isles t times a year, 
vis., March-April. June-July, and October-November. 
Entries for the Maroh April Examinations close Wed- 
nesday, January 3ist, 1912. 
Specimen Theory Papers set in past Sari opie me oy 
oe 3d. 


SIX EXHIBITIONS, 


or ool) can be obtained on application. 
per set, per year, post free. 
The Board offers annuall 
tenable at the R.A.M. or R.C.M. for two or three years. 
Syllabuses A and B, an forms and any further 
information will ba sent poet free on application to— 
JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
15 Bedford Rquare, Iondon, W.O. 
Telegrama: ‘‘ Aneocia, Tondon.” 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR 


WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Head of the Department: Miss Sara MELHUI8H, M.A. 


The Course, to which students are admitted in Janu- 
ary and October, includes full pe para ion for the 
i 


Examinations for the Teachin lomas granted by 
the Universities of London and Cambridge. 
Applications for Entrance Scholarships, Grants, &c., 
for the Course beginning January 1912, should be sent 
to the HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT not later than 
December 8th. 
D ENMARK HILL PHYSICAL 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
LONDON, 8.8. 
' (a) EDUCATIONAL SECTION 
for English and Swedish Gymnastics and Sporte. 
(b) REMEDIAL SECTION 
for Massage and Remedial Swedish Movements. 
Principal: Miss E. BPELMAN STANGER, M.B.C.P.E. 
and 8.T.M., Sunray Avenue, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 
TO 
AND TO THE 
HIGHER EXAMINATIONS 
(Inter. Arts and Science, B.A. and B.8c., &c.), 


Post free from the Secretary, 


EE 
Correspondence College, 
C., BURLINGTON. HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE, 
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ARIA GREY TRAINING COL-|JOINT ACENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 


LEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS 1x HIGH, 
SECONDARY, anD PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 74 GOWER STREET, Lonpon, W.O. 


‘WOOD«IRON 


= Condor the management of a Committee app inted by | 
š . $ the Teachers Gnild, College of Preceptors, Head 
: Principal: Miss ALICE Woops, Mistresses’ Association, ee ciation of Assistant | BUILDINGS 
Girton College, Moral Sciences Tripos. Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association.) SUITABLE FOR 


SCHOOLS, 


Students admitted in January and September to pre- THIS Agency has ‘hee in established for | OMS 
IMANUALROOMS, 
| 


pare for the London and Cambridge Teachers’ Di oma č 
and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebe | the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work | 


Union. FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (from £15 to £30) | Without unnecessary cost. All feos have therefore | 
affored fomandidates with a degree or its equivalent, 0) copa aa e eE ag the lowest basis to cover th q CYMNASIA, 
anuary 
: a No Registration Fees are charged to members of the 3 . = | BUNGALOWS, 
WINKWORTH HALL OF RESIDENCE above Associations, and their Commissions are reduced. Se -d vrcur inquiries. | Cottages, &c. 
BRON DESBURY. : Hours for Interviews: DESIGNS & PRICESFREE. | a 
z 11 a.m, to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. ; W R () | CHEAPEST & BEST. 
aor Warden; Mrs. H. M. FELIN. | Saturdays, 11 am. to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m, . R. THOMSON & C0.. | ee 
or Students attending the Maria Grey College. When possible, special appointments should be 254 Bonnington Road, EDINBURGH. 
w% R <2 ý x . ar P 
qS0me Bursaries and Loan Fund for Students with M™®" po istrar, Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. GEME 
The Hall is situated on high ground, close to the i z 
OLERE e and within one minute's walk of the Brondes- HE PRINCIPAL of a la ge w ell: UNIVERSITE DE RENNES (France). 
bury Park Station on the North London Railway. | known Boarding School in the Country aie to’ FRENCH COURSE for FOREIGNERS 
ont Parane apply oe > Torn pr ohe ERIN: ı purchase an additional boardin ng connexion of 20 to 25 | OF BOTH SEXES. 
London, N.W. i Sa Se Col He would te ead to Nees fron cay PACIT WINTER TERM: From 16 Nov, to 15 Feb. 
nid has a connexion ae dis san of on onal Fi above eae SUMMER TERM: From 1 March to 8 June. 
pply —W.S., Box 10 ee imes ” ce DIPLOMAS. 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, = j Farringdon’ Street, London, E.C Diplômes de Langue et Littérature Françaises; Doctorat. 
all Examinations: Saute nace ont oe Papeete mene at 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LanR, E.C. | © Prot PEGILLERAy. Paculté des Lettres. Rennes: 
Principal: G. Armitage-Smith, M.A., D.Lit. and on all Subjects. 


Twentieth Edition. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. seoonp-HAND at HALF PRIOES!' (\SAR’'S COMMENTARIES ON 


no Ae ha Dae ot tne Univesity A PIG | Thousands of new and second-hand Books. New at 25% THE GALLIC WAR. By A. K. IBBISTER, M.A. 
Discount. Catalogues free: state wants. Books bought. BODES a To news ordea ane 
; tory, t 
ARTS, scl ENCE, LAWS, ECONOM IGS, | w. &@. FOYLE, 135 Charing Oross Road London, W.O. word tory ‘texts and e m 
t au IN (ey) JPA EEO VU CO | we o “o aas we tlm mp wm qe LORONG FFT BPO CTO TOOT GD wa cccccccenesvncovces i . 
conduc y Taisen. TEACHERS of the | Fourteenth Edition. 12mo, price 34. 6d. | ee a aie ale ie aa a 
pey BJECTS. gan Greek, English, French, Some nan, | ENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Books Do. (without the Reading Lessons) 4s. Od. 
alian, Geography, History, Logic, Economics, Britis 
Constitution, Mathematics (Pure and Applied), Chem- With A Vocabulary oy are Jaioren, TA: Twenty-fifth Edition. 
istry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Geology. and a Series of Ea Reading Lessons for Beginners. BOOK I. (with Vocabulary, Reading 
Post-Graduate and Research Work. | Designed as a First Greek Reading Book in Schools. Lessons, BC.) 2... eseeserereeereseesceereenees 1s. 6d. 
Particulars on application to the SECRETARY, Lownor: pee & Co., PATERNOSTER Row, B.C. | LONDON : LOXNGMANS & COo., PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 


COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION. | L.L.A. DIPLOMA AND TITLE 


(ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY). 


MEN STUDENTS. oe 
PREPARATION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LONDON | ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 


(Founded 1876). 


Central Institute for 7 Experience: Tutors, holding high University Distinctions. 


! During last 30 years 


S d h È 7 84 PER CENT. OF ALL STUDENTS SUCCHSSFUL. 
Tutors work in direct communication with Students. 
We IS ymnastics, | INCLUSIVE FEES :—Pass Course, £2. 2s.; Honours Course, £3. 3s. 
| Fees payable by instalments. 


16, 17, & 18 Paddington Street, Marylebone, j “mPit'® Outlines of Stitt Toperty oi the Students). eee hich become 
LONDON W Write for Prospectus—DIRECTOR, Melville Street, Edinburgh. 
9 ° 


SWITZERLAND. 


Villa Thamina, La Tour de Peilz 
Near Montreux, on Lake of Gen ra. 


MmĮĒeE BARIDON, widow of French Clergy- 
man, receives Girl Pupils, Brigit 
home life. French only spoken. Excellent 
Professors. Central heating. Summer and 
Winter Sports. Prospectus with references 
and views. Inclusive terms, £18 for three 
months. 


From the Royal Central Institute of Gymnastics, Stockholm. 


Principal: ALLAN BROMAN, 


The course of study will be of one and two years’ duration, 


will be carried on in accordance with the principles of the TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC (lnstituted 1872) 
Chairman of Board: SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: G. E. HAM BRIDGE, F.T.C.L., F.R.A. M. 

Director ot Examinations : C. W PEARCE, Mus. D. l 
Students may enter at anv time, and are received for a single subject or the 
course. Day and Evening instruction, also by correspondence in Theoretical 
subjects. Thirty Open Scholarships tenable at the College, entitling holders to 
free tuition. Prospectus on application— 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 


Swedish system of Gymnastics, and will conform to the require- 


ments of the Board of Education. Open in October. 


For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
Telephone ; 872 Mayfair. 
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NORMAL 


FREE GUIDES. 


These Guides are supplied 


l ratis to all who 
mention this paper and state they intend sitting 
for examination, 


NORMAL. 


Free Guides. 


PAGRS 
Oxford & Camb. Local i 
L.C.P. he Mes .. 98 
Matriculation (London) 92 
Matriculation (Wales) 72 
Northern Mat .. 60 


C. 


Testimonials from hundreds 
of successful pupils sent on 
application. 


NORMAL CORR. COLLEGE, 
47 MELFORD Roap, East DuLwicH, S.B., and 
110 AVONDALE SQUARE, Lonpon, S.E. 


recent successes. 

and Math. Pri 

28 Buckingham 

Brunswick Road, Sutton, Surrey. 
Schools visited and Examinations conducted 


ANTED, for a School situated in 


a very healthy Hill Station near Bombny. 
a Ha who is a fully qualified KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHER. Must bea decided Evangelical Christian 
with missionary sympathies. Apply, by letter only, 
marked ‘‘ Kindergarten,” stating age and qualifications, 
to THE SECRETARIES, Zenana Bible and Medical Mis- 
sion, Portugal Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


Set at the Examinations of the College of Preceptors. 
CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION.—The Pa- 


pers set at the Midsummer and Christmas Examina- 

. tions, Sixpence each Set, by poet Sevenpence. (Back 
Sets from Midsummer, , except Midsummer, 
1895, Midsummer, 1896, and Christmas, 1900, are 
still to be had.) 


The Freehand Drawing Copies set at the above Exam- 
aop can also be had, price 2d. each; or 1s. 6d. per 
ozen. 


Also the Outline Maps for the Second and Third 
Classes, price 1d. each map, by post, l4d.; or 9d. per 
dozen, by post, 10d 


The COLLECTED PAPERS in the following subjects for 
several years back may also be had in separate books, 
price 6d. each, by post 7d. :— 


Arithmetic (3 Parts). English History (4 Parts) 
Algebra (3 ). French (4 Parts). 
Scripture (4 Parts). Latin Unseens (3 Parts). 


Geography (3 Parts). 
English Grammar (7 Pts. 


Answers to the Arithmetic and Algebra, 1s. ench. 


PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY EXAM- 
INATION.—The Papers set at the March and Sep- 
tember Examinations, Sixpence each Set, by post 
nega) a (Back Sets from March, 1882, still to 


Music. 
. | 


LOWER FORMS EXAMINATION. — The 
Papers set at the Midsummer and Christmas Ex- 
aminations, price 3d. each, by post, 4d.; also the 
Drawing Copies, 2d. each, or 1s, 6d. the dozen. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATION.—These Papers 
are published only in the College Calendar. 


London: Francis Hopvesoy, 89 Farringdon St., E.C. 


THE 


CENTRAL 
TUTORIAL 


Messrs. 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 


Gducational Agents, oe 


CLASSES. 158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, 


(22nd YHAR.) 


MORNING, AFTERNOON, and EVENING 
CLASSES and CORRESPONDENCE and 
PRIVATE TUITION for :— 


1. MATRICULATION. 


2. INTERMEDIATE and FINAL B.A. 
and B.Sc. 


3. PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY 


(2nd Class College of Preceptors). 


4. A.C.P. and L.C.P. DIPLOMA 
EXAMS. 
by University Graduates in Honours. 


Also Private and Correspondence Tuition 
in separate subjects for Matriculation and 
Degree Examinations. 


Over 2,000 Successes in 20 years. 


LONDON, W. 


Directors : 
S. A. TRUMAN. F. E. KNIGHTLEY. 
JAMES HEARD, B.A. 
(Trinity College, Cambridge) 


Telegrams — “TUTORESS, LONDON.” 
Telephone—No. 1136 Oity. 


This Agency is under distinguished patronage 
including that of the Principals of ` 
many of our leading Schoole. 


A.—EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT. 


(i) ASSISTANT MASTERS & TUTORS. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro- 
duce University and other qualified ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN MASTERS and TUTORS to 
Schools and Private Families. 


Prospectus and all particulars can be obtained (ii) ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 


by applying to the Principal— 
Mr. ALEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.So. (Hons.), F.L.C., F.C.S., 
Vernon House, 
Sicilian Avenue, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C., 
who can be interviewed daily from 10 a.m. to 


5 p.m. Evening interviews by appointment 
only. 


TUITION BY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


For MATRICULATION, B.A, A.CP., and 
other Examinations: and for independent 
Study. 


SUBJEOTS. 
Latin. Arithmetic. Mechanics. Botany. 
Greek. Algebra. English. Physics. 
French. Geometry. History. Logic. 
German, Higher Math. Chemistry. Psychology. 
Economics, Book-keeping. 


THE STAFF consists of Graduates of Oxford, Cam- 
orae London, Dublin, and Royal Universities, Prize- 
men, &c. 


Intending Students should write fully to the Principal— 
Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. (Lond. & Oxon.), 
BURLINGTON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Birkbeck Bank Chambers, London, W.C. 


LAUSANNE. 


ĄANGLO-SWISS 


INSTITUTE. 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR SONS OF 
GENTLEMEN. 


Best in Switzerland. Limited number. Special in- 


dividual attention given to each boy. English system. | 


Home life. 
French spoken throughout. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro- 
duce University, Trained, and other ified 
BENGLISH and FOREIGN LADY TEACHERS 
to Girls’ and Boys’ Schools. 


(iii) LADY MATRONS AND HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLBY intro- 
duce well qualified and experienced LADY 
MATRONS, HOUSEKEEPERS, and HOUSE 
MISTRESSES to Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 


No charge is made to Princi and no charge 

of any kind is made to candidates unless an en- 

ement be through this Agency, when 
terms are most reasonable. 


B.— SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


A separate Department, under the direct 
management of one of the Principals, ia devoted 
entirely to the negotiations connected with 
the Transfer of Schools and Introduction of 
Partners. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, being 
in close and constant communication with the 
Principals of nearly all the chief Girls’ and 
Boys’ Schools in the United Kingdom, to many 
of whom they have had the privilege of acting 
as Agents, and having on their books always a 
large number of thoroughly genuine Schools 
for Sale and Partnerships to negotiate, as well 
as the names and requirements of numerous 
would-be purchasers, can offer unusual facilities 
for satisfactorily negotiating the TRANSFER of 
SCHOOLS, and arranging PARTNERSHIPS. 


No charye is made to Purchasers. 


All communications and inquiries are treated 
in the strictest confidence. 


C.—PUPILS’ DEPARTMENT. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY have 
a carefully organized Department for the 
introduction of Pupils to Schools and other 
Educational Establishments. No charge is 


References: H. W. Faire, Esq., 168 West Hill, Putney | made for registration. 


Heath, London; H.B.M. Consul, A. Galland, Esq., 
Lausanne ; R. Courtneidge, Esq., Shaftesbury Theatre, 
London; &c. &c. 


Crown 8vo, 348 pages, price 3s, 6d. 


CHILLING’S SPANISH GRAM- 


MAR. Translated & edited by FREDERICK ZaGEL. 
Francis Hopasoy, 89 Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Any negotiations entrusted to MESSRS. TRUMAN & 

ICHTLEY reoeive prompt and careful attention, 

every effort being made to save olients as muoh 
time and trouble as possible. 


Full particulars will be forwarded on application. 
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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


Zectures for Teachers 


OW THE 


SCIENCE, ART, AND HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF THE TEACHER OF TO-DAY. 


To be delivered by Professor J. ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., Professor of Education 
in the University of London. 


The Second Course of Lectures (Thirty-ninth Annual Series) commenced on 
Thursday, September 2, at 7 p.m. 

The matters to be dealt with are such as interest all classes of teachers, and will 
be treated with that frankness that is ible in an unreported discourse, but is 
out of the question in a printed book. In the ultimate resort every teacher must 
apply for himself the theory of his profession, but he may be greatly helped by 
learning how others have dealt with the problems he must face. To this end the 
lectures will be copiously illustrated throughout by references to the teaching of all 
the subjects of the ordinary school course, while particular attention will be given 
to those subjects that must be taught by all teachers who are not specialists. 
While the lecturer will lose no opportunity of indicating how present Educational 
Conditions may be improved, he will assume the present conditions as basis, and 


show how to make the best of things as they are. 
SYLLABUS. 
I. (Sept. 28.) The Teacher's Reading. — General reading, subject reading 


professional reading: recent remarkable increase of professional books: special 

value of recapita'atory reading from teacher's own early books: plea for more 

eral recognition of professional books in unprofessional form : dangers of pro- 
canion horature; teachers’ use of libraries: place and function of educational 
riodicals. 

PTTL. (Oct. 5.) Regulations and how to deal with them.—The data of the teacher's 
roblem : regulations of varying degrees of generality and stringency: under the 
ing and over us: a study in superiors: how to serve many masters without being 

disloyal to any: the difference between the human being and the official: the 

official mind and how to approach it: an instructive bit of law: the official art of 
compromise : ac ote of conflicting official regulations. 

ITI. (Oct. 12.) Hot to deal with Purents.—Generally wrong attitude of teachers 
towards parents: Otto Ernst: in loco parentis theory: ‘‘the foster parent’’: 
“ the elder brother ” : getting at parents through the pupils and vice versa: social 
rank and parents’ antagonism to school authority: special difficulties of different 
classes of teachers: conflicting influences of fathers and mothers: genuine co- 
operation between school and home: mean between parental indifference and 
interference, 

IV. (Oct. 19.) Class Management and Tenching. — The new collective 
psychology : relation of class to crowd or mob: a homogeneous group: minimum 
number to constitute a class: sympathy of numbers: clase leaders: difference 
between class teaching and private coaching : disint tion and redintegration of 
class: teaching class through individual and individual through class: relation 
bes hair subject and size of class. 

3 ct. 
school course: purpose for which art of reading is uired: visual and audile 
elements in reading: experiments in the manipulation of print: failure of ‘‘ school 
reading’’: the place of reading aloud and silent reading : various methods of teach- 
ing rendini the resulting powers of reading as an acquirement : loss of power of 
reading : different devrees of “block ” reading. 

VI. (Nov. 2.) Teaching how to Study.—Strange neglect of this subject : pupils 
merely told to learn : learning is the other side of hing : on part of pupil absence 
of the desire to know : how to rouse it : danger of interfemng with upil’s initiative; 
kinds of learning : reproduction : the dynamic view : constructive loacisitig : rhythm 
of learning: concentration and diffusion : fallucies about thoroughness : temporary 
and permanent retention: McMurry’s book. 

VII. (Nov. 9.) Text-books versus Oral Instruction. — Relation between the 
teacher’s work and the text-book : relation of text-book to pupil’s private study : 
the different qualities brought out by oral teaching and text-book work: classifica- 
tion of text-books: tests of a good text-book : note-book as text-book : the new style 
of teaching as compared with the old in the matter of note-taking: difficulties and 
dangers of note-taking at various stages in the school course. 

VIII. (Vov. 16.) Apparatus and its Use.—Distinction from furniture: aids in 
actual teaching : danger of being dominated by apparatus : over-elaborate appar- 
atus: ready-made versus home-made apparatus: permanent and temporary : 
hints for preparing apparatus- maps: the pprc lantern : kinds of blackboard. ; 
the optics of the blac rd: eyestrain and how to prevent it: excessive and un- 
educational use of graphic illustration. 

IX. (Nov. 23. eaching Devices.— Unusual applications of psychological 
principles : accidental discoveries of profitable methods: anticipatory illustration : 
the vacuum: mistake traps: puzzle problems: co-operation: the awful example : 
fixing the alternative: mnemonics, legitimate and illegitimate: cram, benevolent 
and malignant: the arithmetical challenge: time-saving devices in supplying 
practice work in arithmetic. 

X. (Nov. 30.) Written Work and Corrections.—Necessity for much written 
work in school: transcription, note-taking, exercise writing, essays: drudgery of 
correcting such exercises : minimum amount of correction consistent with efficiency : 

uantity of corrections: quality : detail: co-operative correction and its dangers : 
the psychology of correction from both pupil and teacher’s point of view: the ethics 
of correction : prevention and cure. 

XI. (Dec. 7.) How to deal with Dullness.— Psychology of dullness: relation of 
dullness to time and subject: the temporary dunce: the permanent dunce: the all- 
round dunce: the specialized dunce: the scale of dullness: the “ defective point ”: 
subjective and objective dullness: stage at which objective dullness is welcomed by 
me pupil: the tyranny of “ problems,” and the legitimate claims of the relatively 

a 


XII. (Dec. 14.) Examinations.—Place and function of examination in schools: 
teacher as examiner : how to prepare an examination paper: allocation of marks: 
how to make the best of the externa] examiner: the ‘‘ personal equation’’: the use 
of old examination papers : preparation of “ set books ’’: use of the index in revision : 
how to pre pupils for an external examination with the minimum amount of 
educational damage. 


, FEES FOR ADMISSION. 
Half-a-guinea for the whole Course. Two shillings for a single Lecture. 


*,* Tho Lectures will be delivered on THURSDAY EVENINGS. at 7 o'clock, at the 
nouae Bloomsbury Square, W.C.—Membears of the College have free admission to 
ourse. 


.) The Mechanism of Reading.—Importance of this subject for whole | 
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German 
Conversation=-Grammar. 


A practical method of learning the German language 


by 
Emil Otto, Ph.D. 
Revised by 
Francis E. Sandbach, M.A., Ph.D. 


Lecturer in German at the University of Birmingham. 
29th Edition. 
421 pp. Cloth. Net 4s. 


From the Preface: 


In the present new`y revised edition the chief aim has been as far as 
possible to adapt this well-known and widely used Grammar to modern 
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8vo. 


J methods of teaching without sacrificing its many excellent features. New 


exercises for translation have been composed, the detached sentences of the 
previous edition being replaced by short pieces of connected prose; great 
pains have been taken to introduce in each exercie as many examples as 
possible of the grammatical rules given in the preceding Lesson, and to avoid 
the introduction of difficulties not previously explained. ‘The wording of the 
grammatical rules has been carefully revised and some Lessons have been 
rewritten. The arrangement of the Lessons has, however, been kept in the 
main as in the last edition. Part II, as rewritten, consists of 14 Lessons as 
compared with 20 Lessons in the last edition, hut care has been taken not to 
omit any rules of impo: tance and to bring the rules given thoroughly up to date. 
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by Emil Otto. Revised by Francis E. Sandbach. 
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21st Edition. 8vo boards. 61 pp. 2s. 
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Vol. VI (Solids). 
Vols. II to VI cover Stage III of the Board cf Education Circular. 


A NEW GEOMETRY. 


By W. M. Baker, M.A., and A. A. Bourne, M.A. 
Uniform with “A Student’s Arithmetic.” 


This volume has been produced in response to the demand for 
a shorter and more condensed text-book than the Elementary 
Geometry by the same authors. It is written on the same 
general lines as the previous work, but the experience of the 
last eight years, and the recommendations of the Board of Edu- 
cation (in their Circular 711, March, 1909), have suggested 
considerable changes. 


ls. 6d. 
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Gallico,’’ Book V. 
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Edited, with Introduction, Brief Notes, and Vocabularies, by 
Marc CEPPI, Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. Fcap. 
8vo, with or without Vocabulary, 1s. Gd. Pamphlet of 
Questionnaires and Exercises, 6d. 
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Edited by J. S. Norman, M.A., Head Master of the New Beacon 
School, Sevenoaks, and M. CHARLES RosBerT Dumas. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 


GASC’S LITTLE GEM FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 


Abridged from Gase’s French Dictionary. By Marc 
CEPPI, Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. Narrow 8vo, 
ls. net. Limp leather, 2s. net. 


With numerous Illustrations. 
3s. Gd. each. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL COURSE IN 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 


By J. F. Spencer, D.Sc., Ph.D., Fellow of Victoria University, 
and Lecturer in Physical Chemistry at Bedford College. 


Vol. I1.—Statical Experiments. [Now ready. 
Vol. II1.— Dynamical Experiments. [Ready Immediately. 


This book, which will provide the practical side to the well- 
known text-books on Chemistry by Dr. Alexander Smith, will be 
found useful, indeed almost necessary, by all students proceeding 
to the B.Sc. degree, and to the A.I.C. degree of the Institute of 
Chemistry. 


Crown 8vo. In Two Volumes, 


London: C. BELL & SONS, Ltd., York House,.Portugal Street, W.C. 
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PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Some Oninions from the Coienies. 


The Bishop of Toronto :— 

“I am grateful to you for sending me your new List of Schools. 
I shall be pleased to have it by me, and shall put it amongst my 
books of reference and often consult it with interest. I congratulate 
you on the workmanlike way in which it is compiled.” 


The Colonial Secretary, Barbados :— 
“The List of Schools is a useful addition to those in the Education 
Office.’”’ 


The Chief Superintendent of Education, New Brunswick :— 

“I beg to acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of vour new List 
of Schools, and have much pleasure in accepting the same. It is a 
very useful volume.” 


The Archbishop of Quebec :— 

“I am desired by His Grace to thank you for your nev List of 
Schools, and to congratulate you upon the instructing information it 
contains.” 


The Minister of Marine and Fisheries, St. John’s, Newfoundland :— 

“I shall have much pleasure in bringing your List of Schools under 
the notice of my friends.” 

The Commissioner of the Supreme Court of Quebec :— 

“I shall be very glad to place the List of Schools at the disposal 
of any of my acquaintances who may have occasion to refer to it.” 
The Archbishop of the West Indies, Kingston :— 

“I thank you for the copy of your new book: this volume shows 
that you have taken great pains to collect. information about the 
schools, and I will keep the book for use here as required.” 


The Bishop of Huron, Ont. :— 
“Many thanks for the copy of your Schools Directory; it will be 
very useful indeed.” 


The Secretary, St. George’s Club, Grenada :— 

“I am in receipt of the copy of your new List of Schools, which 
has been placed on the reading-room table for the information of 
members.” 


The Bishop of St. John’s, Newfoundland :— 

“T received the List of Schools which you were kind enough to 
send. It has proved a source of much interest, and I beg sincerely 
to thank you for it.” 


The Manager of the Royal Bank of Canada, Port of Spain :— 

* We are in receipt of the copy of List of Schools, and shall be 
pleased to place it at the disposal of any of our clients who are likely 
to need information along these lines.’ 


The Chief Justice of Malta :— 

“Your new List of Schools certainly contains very valuable in- 
formation, which I shall make it a point to communicate ‘to any of 
wy friends who may be inclined to send their children to England 
for education.” 

Messrs. Smith, Robertson & Co., Port of Spain :— 

“Your List. of Schools is most interesting, and I shall have much 
pleasure in showing it to friends and constituents who may be send- 
ing children home for their education.” 

The High Commissioner for Australia :— 

“I am directed by the High Commissioner to thank vou for the 
copy of the new edition of the List of Schools; he would be much 
obliged if you could spare him two additional copies, Which would 
be very useful for reference purposes in this Oflice.’ 


The Bishop of Nassau :— 
“ Many thanks for List of Schools. It is most interesting, and will 
be very ‘yaluable as a book of reference.’ 


The Director of Public Instruction, Malta :— 
“This is an exceedingly useful book, and I tender you my most 
cordial thanks for same.” 


The Superintendent of Education, Halifax, N.S. :— 


“The List of Schools is truly a magnificent handbook, and of very 
great value to us here.” 


The Bishop of Newfoundland :— 
“It is a book which is calculated to be very useful to parents in 
the Colonies, and I will call attention to it as opportunity offers.” 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., Grenada :— 

“We are in receipt of the copies of new List of Schools, and shall 
have much pleasure in submitting same to clicnts of ours who are 
sending their children to school in England.” 


The Manager of the Bank of British Honduras :— 
“We have received the copy of vour List of Schools, and shall 
refer this to our clients interested iu schools.” 


The Superintendent of Methodist Schools, St. John’s :— 

“Tt is a very nicely bound volume. with numerous illustrations. 
and replete with information. 1 shall be delighted to furnish needed 
information to any parents whom l know to be desirous of sending 
their children to an English school.’ 


Messrs. J. & W. Pitts, Merchants, St. John’s :— 

“I am looking over your book with great interest, and shall take 
pleasure in placing it in the hands of friends who are contemplating 
sending their children to English schools.” 

The Manager of the Colonial Bank, Dominica :— 

“ Woe shall have pleasure in placing the book at the service of any 
one in the Island who may wish to consult it.” 

Messrs. John Rorke & Sons, Carbonear, Newfoundland :— 

“I beg to own receipt of your public: ition, List of eee and 
shall place the volume in our local library. 


The Manager of the National Bank of India, Colombo :--- ' 

“We beg to acknowledge with thanks the List of Schools forwarded 
to us. and shall have pleasure in placing the book at the service of 
our clients when opportunities offer. 


The Hon. Secretary of the Mombasa Club, East Africa:— 

“On behalf of the committee of the above Club, I have much plea- 
sure in acknowledging receipt of vour excellent book. It has been 
placed in the reading room, uud I am sure will be fully appreciated 
by the married members,” 

The Archbishop of Port of Spain :— 

“Iam much obliged to you for sending me a copy of vour magniti- 
cent work, which interests me greatly, and which will also be of no 
small use to me.” 

The Manager of the Colonial Bank of Kingston, Jamaica :— 

“We thank you for copy of your List of Sehools, and shall be 
very pleased to place same at the service of our business clients.” 
The Bishop of Nova Scotia :— 


“Thank vou for the copy of your School List; 
be of great service.’ 


J. Cox Fillan, Erg., Dominica :— 

“I beg to acknowledge receipt of your new List of Schools. with 
thanks, and shall be most pleased to place it at the service of any 
of my friends and constituents.’ 


The Bishop of Ontario :— 

“ Many thanks for the copy of vour new List of Schools. It is 
interesting and may be useful, as L am often asked to recommend 
an English school.” 


The Manager, Bank of N. T. Butterfield & Son, Bermuda :— 


“ We shall be glad to place the copy of your List of Schools at the 
service of our clents.” 


The Proprietor of “The Daily News,” St. John’s, Newfoundland :— 


“I thank you for the useful and handsome voluine, ‘ List of Behouls 
and Tutors, 1911? Inquiries oecasionally reach me as to the English 
schools, which your book will enable me to answer more intelligently.’ 


The Bishop of Belize, British Honduras :— 


“ Many thanks for sending your ‘ List. of Schools and Tutors, 1011." 
It will be a-useful reference book when I am consulted by parents 
who wish to send their children to school in England; it contains 
a vast amount of valuable information about English schools not to 
be found elsewhere.’ 


e 


I am sure it will 
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The Educational Times. 


Obvious as it might seem that a main part of the educa- 
tion of girls should consist of instruction 
and practice in the arts of the home, these all- 
important subjects have obtained a very belated recognition 
in the schools. Gradually, however, they have grown and 
forced themselves to the front, and teachers and educational 
Authorities are puzzled what to make of them. The most 
advanced treatment that has come under our notice is found 
in a colonial University. The University of Otago has 
establishe i a three-year undergraduate course, crowned by 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Home Science and 
Domestic Arts. Otago, it may be noted, has dropped the 
familiar term “ Domestic Economy,” probably thinking with 
Prof. Armstrong that the two conceptions of the term are 
“ altogether incompatible.” And so the Board of Education 
now uses the term ‘‘ Housecraft.” In several of our fore- 
most secondary schools for girls the courses fairly emulate 
the Otago syllabus. The Joint Matriculation Board of the 
Northern Universities, we believe, has recently instituted a 
Certificate Examination for the honsewifery forms of girls 
schools. Only a month ago the Vice-Chancellor of Man- 
chester University thought it worth while to make a big 
speech on co:kery and dressmaking, illustrated by dire 
personal experiences in the one sphere and charming observa- 
tions in the other, but repeating a lamentable burden of 
national incompetence in both. What is to be done, and 
how, to prevent English cookery from causing further 
“ physical deterioration of the race” and to cultivate a sense 
of art in the home ? 

Teach housecraft. Easily said, but how is it to be done 2 
The girls’ secondary schools have been trying it, some of 
them quite elaborately ; but apparently the more keen they 
have been about it the more difficulties they have encoun- 
tered, and the more eagerly they have sought information 
and advice from the Board of Education. “ What are the 
particular subjects to be included in housecraft ? What is 
the place to be assigned to housecraft in the schools? What 
are the best lines to run the teaching on? How are we to 
correlate the subject with our science teaching ? How much 
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time should we allocate to it? What equipment is neces- 
sary? What qualifications should be expected in the 
teachers? Here is a detailed account of our humble and 
sincere efforts: what do you think of it? Come oyer .to 
Macedonia and help us.” Such questionings are auguries of 
good. Now we await the wisdom of the Board. But the 
Board has referred the question to the Consultative Com- 
mittee, and the Consultative Committee have not yet made 
their report; so that we shall have to wait till the Board 
has received and considered that report. Meantime, how- 
ever, the Board has issued an “ Interim Memorandum on the 
Teaching of Housecraft in Girls’ Secondary Schools” (4d., 
Wyman). This is a memorandum merely of facts-- a com- 
pilation of “ what has been attempted in this subject by a 
few schools of various types.” It is most welcome. The 
tentative attitude of the Board and its openness to counsel 
is a phenomenon of promise. It is for the experts to speak 
out. | 

We do not propose to go into details, for those that are 
interested in the matter must get the Memorandum and study 
it. The description of the present condition of Housecraft 
teaching, based on the programs of typical schools of vari- 
ous classes, furnishes a practical basis of discussion. 
programs have been developed under more or less different 
ideas and circumstances, and it seems evident that any ideal 
program must be subject to wide variations in actual practice. 
However, the first step is to settle what is meant by House- 
craft. “ A sound course of Housecraft,” says the Memoran- 
dum, “is required to have two leading characteristics : “it 
must take as its starting-point the necessity of unr emitting 

warfare with dust, dirt, and decay, and must inculcate an 
intelligent understanding of their nature and capacity for 
mischief, as well as a clear grasp of the beneficent action of 
light, fresh air, pure water, and good food; and should 
secure that Household activities are taught j im their natural 
order.” The thing is to make good house -managers—prae- 
tical above all things, but with as much theoretical (or, if 
we must say it, scientific) knowledge of the business as 1s 
attainable in the conditions. Then the teaching in the 
secondary school, we take it, must be co-ordinated with the 
teaching in the elementary school, leading on in continuation. 
Where there has been no elementary-school, teaching, then 
we apprehend that the secondary school must,provide a pre- 
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liminary equivalent. But already we find ourselves greviously 
divergent from the prevalent opinion. “ It is generally con- 
sidered desirable,” says the Memorandum, “that the House- 
craft instruction should come as late as possible in the school 
life—e.g. in the case of schools in which the normal leaving 
age is sixteen—Housecraft should not begin till the age of 
fourteen.” We vehemently dissent. Fancy a girl of fourteen 
not yet begun to study the business of her life! 

‘This startling opinion finds a ready explanation. “ This 
is in order that it [| Housecraft] may have been preceded by 
at Jeast two years’ instruction in Science; and also because 
the comprehensive study of the subject, considered not 
merely as a craft, is better suited to older girls than to those 
lower down in the school.” As for the latter reason, it 
seems that the most comprehensive of courses can be de- 
veloped gradually from the elementary-school beginnings, 
whatever the age of the pupil. But itis the aggressiveness 
-of ‘ Science ” that is the essential reason. What on earth 
is two years’ preliminary instruction in Science necessary 
for? If you are to teach Science, teach Science; if you are 
to teach Housecraft, teach Housecraft. If you say that 
Housecraft cannot be thoroughly taught without Science, 
‘then set forth the particular principles of Science requisite 
and the depth of study of them indispensable. We bethink 
ourselves of the twenty-first of Prof. Armstrong's “ Papers 
on Education” (page 402), and once more we read there 
that “training in domestic knowingness [the development of 
nous in connexion with household affairs] must come before 
training in household management if the latter is to be 
effective,” and that “the necessary subjects in a course in- 
tended to give training in domestic knowiveness appear to 
be: (1) measurement work, undertaken chiefly with the 
object of constituting the basis of measuring; (2) the study 
of water, in so far as is necessary to understand its uses ; 
(3) the study of the effects of heat, chiefly on water, involv- 
ing the study of the changes in the properties of water 
produced by heat changes; (4) the study of air, more par- 
ticularly in relation to the part it plays in ordinary changes 
and in the combustion of fuel and food.” 

Prof. Armstrong, we may hint, is not wont to be slack in 
his scientific demands, and we recommend a re-reading of 
his remarks on these four subjects. Pupils that follow his 
advice will, we immagine, do very well for science so far as 
concerns housecraft. “ Science’? must learn to know its 
place. It is al! very well for high schools with a normal 
leaving age of seventeen or eighteen to prepare a few pupils 
for University scholarships, or for girls’ secondary schools 
with a normal leaving age of about sixteen to prepare pupils 
to enter training colleges; but what of the main body of the 
pupils? Ag to the former group of schools, the memoran- 
dum tells us, what we should of course expect, that “a large 
number leaving both the upper and middle forms do not in- 
tend either to take a University course or to earn their own 
livelihood; many will probably take up the management of 
private houseliolds, where they will have to direct the work 
of others.” As to the latter group, and also as to mixed 
secondary schools, “ the majority of girls in these schools 
look forward to earning their own living, while those who 
remain at home [and, we should add, probably many of the 
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others] will generally share in the work of a small house- 
hold.” Science was made for the girls, not the girls for 
Science. 

The necessary Science, then, appears to be sufficiently cir- 
cumscribed to solve the terrible difficulty of the correlation 
of Science with Housecraft, and the further difficulty of 
obtaining teachers competent to deal with both subjects in 
an independent course. We must face the plain fact that 
Housecraft is a practical study and a very valuable subject 
to study, Science or no Science. Let us repeat that we 
welcome all the Science reasonably acquirable in the cir- 
cumstances, but that we regard Housecraft as of the utmost 
importance, even if only incidental scraps of Science be thrown 
in here and there. A preliminary or concurrent course on 
Prof. Armstrong’s four points would be practically adequate. 
We have no sympathy, then, with those that tell us that 
“ Housecraft is not educative, and therefore is out of place 
in a secondary school.” It is obviously educative of pupils 
that are ignorant of the facts and the methods, that 
have not yet developed “nous or understanding in matters 
domestic,” and that are capable of being trained in habits of 
accurate thought and action. Ina word, practical as the 
subject essentially is, we should not be surprised if a com- 
petent teacher should succeed in implanting in her pupils 
some very valuable principles that the man of Science would 
readily admit to be scientific. But such things are not 
always so visible to the eye of fashionable educational routine 
as a Bunsen burner or the witchery of hieroglyphics like CO,. 
However all this may be, we strongly commend the Memo- 
randum to earnest study. It has evidently been prepared 
with exceptional care, and it brings together very pointedly 
the different views that call for conciliation or exclusion. 
What we fear most is, not that the best lines will not be 
found, but that they may be distorted or mutilated to con- 
form to the eternal lack of money to carry out the right 
scheme. 


NOTES. 


Tue College of Preceptors has always shown in practical 
ways its desire to lighten the burden of agency fees for 
assistant teachers. It took a prominent part in establishing 
the Joint Scholastic Agency and the Joint Agency for Women 
Teachers; and it was mainly owing to the assistance of the 
College that the Men’s Agency was enabled to gain a foot- 
ing. Now the College has taken further steps in this direc- 
tion. It has arranged that members of the College who 
apply to the Joint Agencies for appointments shall be exempt 
from the payment of registration fees. It has also arranged, 
within limits, to pay the commission in the case of its mem- 
bers who obtain posts through these agencies. 


Mr. Renciman is no longer President of the Board of 
Education. He has been transferred to the somewhat 
calmer region of the Board of Agriculture. It is bootless to 
speculate on the grounds of Ministerial appointments, but it 
is difficult to realize that he knows more about agriculture 
than about education, or that he is more familiar with allot- 
ments than Lord Carrington, who hasí beenshunted,for his 
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accommodation. If it cannot be said that he was successful 
as Education Minister, at any rate it is justice to acknow- 
ledge that he honestly tried to do his best in a thorny situa- 
tion, where success was anything but easy to achieve. He 
is succeeded by Mr. Pease, who is now on the third or fourth 
step of promotion, but whose special educational qualifica- 
tions are not yet revealed. Having been Chief Whip, he 
must be taken to be a man of the world, with business 
abilities and experience. One must hope for the best, and 
await developments. But it does seem odd, and does not seem 
satisfactory, that the Prime Minister should not have been 
able to discover in his numerous and distinguished following 
a man with outstanding educational antecedents for the first 
educational position, and that at a time when education is 
felt to be a department of the highest and most urgent 
nationa] importance. 


THE appointment of Prof. Sadler to the Vice-Chancellor- 
ship of the University of Leeds has been everywhere 
recognized as thoroughly satisfactory. It is particularly 
gratifying when educationists that have fully demonstrated 
their special knowledge, experience, and competence are 
placed in positions where their talents and acquirements 
are enabled to exercise their due influence. The Council of 
Leeds University have evidently acted with a single eye to 
the welfare of the institution, and they are to be heartily 
congratulated on their discernment. Prof. Sadler requires 
neither biography nor encomium. We cordially wish him 
the highest success, and we confidently anticipate that he 
will do honour to his office and yet further eminent service 
to the cause of education. 


Tue Executive of the Assistant Masters’ Association 
makes an important statement about the position of masters 
in secondary schools under the National Insurance Bill in 
the October number of A.M.A. They confidently assert, 
from the results of the Warwick case, and from the legal 
opinions they have taken, “that secondary-school masters, 
in the absence of agreement to the contrary, have a legal 
right to their salary without deduction when they are absent 
from school owing to illness.” They cite an amendment 
promised by the Chancellor (White Paper, Cd. 5885, page 13): 
“ Where employed persons receive, as a condition of service, 
wages during sickness—e.g. clerks, domestic servants, sea- 
men, nurses in hospital, &c., and in some cases agricultural 
labourers—such persons to be excluded from part of the sick- 
ness insurance, and a reduced rate of contributions accepted 
for the remaining benefits (disablement allowance, &c.).” 
On this they remark :— 


The probable position of assistant masters under the Bill is, therefore, 
now defined with considerable accuracy. They will, like the classes 
mentioned above, pay less than 4d. a week, and will not receive sickness 
insurance in full. The Executive feel that this form of insurance would 
be neither acceptable nor valuable to many members of the Association. 
Secondary-school masters would, indeed, probably lose that special 
treatment of distressing cases which a governing body often extends to 
servants who have been suddenly stricken down and incapacitated from 
further work. Moreover, the proportion of administration expenses to 
benefits would be unduly large in a benefit society composed of members 
paying the smaller contribution. The benefits which would accrue 
would merely give au excuse to public bodies to refuse to consider the 
claims of schoolmastera to that general amelioration of their conditions 
which is universally admitted to be necessary in the interests of secondary 
education in this country. For these reasons the Executive have decided, 


if it is authoritatively stated that secondary-school masters are in- 
cluded under the Bill, to press for an amendment by which secondary - 
school masters in State-aided schools would be definitely excluded. We 
have reason to believe that many masters in private schools do not wish 
to lose the benefits afforded by the Bill, but that those in schoola under 
State or municipal control would prefer their present conditions to the 
changes foreshadowed. 


“Tf, on the other hand,” adds the Executive, “such an 
amendment is not incorporated in the Bill, and secondary- 
school masters are included within its scope, it will be the 
business of the Association to endeavour to provide a benefit 
society for secondary-school teachers, which may be recog- 
nized by the State, and in which secondary teachers may 
hope to get the fullest possible benefit from their con- 
tributions.” 


Tue Conference of Secondary Teachers, held at the 
University of Leeds on October 21, was thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the higher teaching in the counties of North- 
umberland, Durham, and York, and leading secondary 
teachers from the south also took a prominent part in the 
proceedings. The Conference took origin in an invitation 
of the Incorporated Association of Head Masters at a prc- 
liminary meeting, also held at Leeds (July 8). The follow- 
ing resolutions were discussed and passed :— 


(1) That the co-ordination of schools under the Board of Education 
should be carried out in such a way as to preserve the individuality and 
reasonable freedom of the schools. 

(2) That this meeting welcomes the announcement made last June by 
the President of the Board of Education as to the formation of a Teach- 
ers’ Council, and believes that an adequate system of registration is of 
national importance. | 

(3) That it is essential, in the interests of schools and teachers alike, 
that a echeme should be devised to secure a system of superannuation in 
secondary schools. 


The first resolution was moved by the Bishop of Ripon and 
seconded by Mrs. Bryant; the second was moved by the Rev. 
Dr. McClure and seconded by Mr. A. A. Somerville. The 
names speak for the solidarity of north and south, of heads 
and assistants—one may say of the profession—and for im- 
portant outside support. Dr. McClure, in moving the second 
resolution, read the following telegram from Mr. Runci- 
man :— 


You may say the drafting of the Order is well advanced. Virtually, 
the only point outstanding is finance. On this the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must be consulted. This is impossible until after Parlinment 
has met, but the matter shall then be taken up as early as possible. 


This is good news so far. It indicates a much improved 
official attitude. But it is the persistence of the profession 
that has induced the attitude, and they must continue to 
persist, and to persist in unanimity. | 


Tue National Union of Teachers has addressed to the 
members of the London Education Committee some drastic 
articles previously published in the Schoolmaster (September 2, 
23, and 30,and October 7). The proposals for the establish- 
ment of a uniform curriculum for all schools and a rigid 
syllabus classification by age ure severely criticized. ‘ The 
reintroduction of the vold and condemned system of in- 
dividual examination” is again condemned, the steps taken 
in connexion therewith are declared to be ‘ most extra- 
ordinary and perplexing,” and the “ Council Inspectorate ” 
are faithfully dealt with. A third subject of complaint is 
the “compulsory promotion of pupils so as to ‘make tlie 
classes fit the rooms.” The lack of accommodation 1s 
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alleged to be “largely due to want of foresight on the part 
of the Authority in not making adequate provision gener- 
ally and in not intelligently anticipating the reduction of 
the provision of school places on account of the closing of 
some non-provided schools and the writing down of accom- 
-modation of others.” The points are forcibly treated in 
reference to both teachers and scholars, as well as in view of 
educational principle. There is certainly a substantial case 
for the London Education Committee to meet. 


Tur Irish Educational Review is very severe upon the 
Intermediate Examinations of the National Board. “ Prac- 
tically one-half of the pupils presented for examination,” 
says our contemporary, “ failed to pass! This has been the 
result for some years. Does any sane person think it satis- 
factory ?” Of two explanations of “ this strange phenome- 
non” one: “either the examinations are unreasonably exacting 
or the teaching in the schools is bad.” But the Board in 
their report inform Parliament that in the opinion of their 
inspectors the ‘* work compares, as a rule, very favourably 
with that done in England: they (the Inspectors) have 
frequently referred in terms of the warmest commen- 
dation to the earnestness and untiring energy of the 
teachers.” The teachers, then, may be exonerated; and 
our contemporary ‘declines to believe that the in- 
spectors have any responsibility’ in the matter. Accord- 
ingly, one must fall back upon the exacting character 
of the examinations ; and, for one thing, upon “the multiplica- 
tion of regulations on each of which depends the success or 
failure of the pupil’s whole examination.” The Review 
“imagines that the body responsible for the system which 
issues in such a result ought to go the length, if necessary, 
of asking for a Commission to inquire into such an extra- 
ordinary state of things. The Board, however, take the 
whole thing most complacently, and do not appear to be in 
the least disturbed.” Will Home Rule shake them out ot 
their indifference ? 


SUMMARY OF THEBE MONTH. 


At the San Francisco Convention of the National Education 
Association of America, says the School World, the guest of 
honour was Miss Kate Stevens, of London, who won all hearts by 
her personality. and educational message. Her presence and 
hearty co-operation gave fervour to the discussion of plans for 
the promotion of universal peace by practical educational organi- 
zation. The best wishes of her many friends follow her across 
the sea. Miss Stevens's excellent address on Industrial Education 
in London will be published in full in Educational Foundations 
for October. The N.E.A. adopted this resolution: “The N.E.A. 
expresses its heartiest recognition of greetings borne to its mem- 
bers by Miss Kate Stevens, of London, from the Teachers’ Guild 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the National Union of Teachers, 
the London Teachers’ Association, and the British Child Study 
Society.” 


In 1912 the League of the Empire will hold in London the first 
Conference of the representatives of Teachers’ Associations in all 
parts of the Empire. At the Education Conference held by the 
League in April last the representatives of the Overseas Educa- 
tion Departments heartily confirmed the work of the League, and 
ẹxpressed the view that it was desirable that increased facilities 
should be granted to teachers in order that they might the more 
easily migrate throughout the Empire for purposes of study and 
conference. The Teachers’ Associations throughout the various 
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self-governing countries have given their support to the under- 
taking. At homea long list of Educational Associations have 
also given their co-operation and have nominated representatives 
on to the Special Committee of the League appointed to carry 
out the Conference. Amongst the latter may be mentioned the 
Association of Directors and Secretaries for Education, who will 
be represented by Mr. D. T. Cowan, Director of Education for 
Hampshire. ‘I'he Rev. J. O. Bevan will represent the College of 
Preceptors, and the Incorporated Association of Head Masters 
have appointed Canon Swallow, Head Master of Chigwell School, 
Essex, to represent that Association in the place of the Rev. 
A. F. Rutty (retired). The National Union of Teachers wiil be 
represented by their president, Miss Cleghorn, and their ex- 
President, Mr. Marshall Jackman. The Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools have appointed their President, 
Mr. A. A. Somerville, of Eton College, as representative of that 
Association on the Federal Council of the League and on the 
Committee appointed to carry out the Conference. The Associa- 
tion of Assistant Mistresses have appointed their President, Miss 
E. S. Lees, to act in the same capacity, and the London Teachers’ 
Association will be represented by their President. Mr. Clifford 
Smith, and by Mr. T. Gautrey. Other members of the Committee 
represent the League's Executive Committee. and the Chairman 
is Prof. Ernest Gardner (London University). The question of 
special facilities for teachers attending the Conference is already 
before the Overseas Education Departments, many of whom have 
promised their careful consideration of the matter. 


Tue Cheshire Education Committee has decided to communicate 
with the McGill University, Montreal, to ascertain whether ar- 
rangements could be madeby which the students holding Cheshire 
county scholarships in engineering or similar subjects could be 
transferred to that University for the latter portion of their Uni- 
versity course, the McGill University recognizing the first por- 
tion of their course at a University here towards the period 
required for its degrees. “ ‘This action of the Cheshire Education 
Committee is symptomatic of a growing movement,” said Mr. G. 
R. Parkin, the organizing representative of the Rhodes Scholar- 
ship Trust, to a Daily News representative. “ At present I know 
that there are between forty and fifty English students studying 
at the McGill University. Young Englishmen who intend to 
practise their professions in Canada find it to their advantage to 
pursue some part of their course on Canadian soil. The local 
knowledge which they acquire gives them a good send-off in their 
work, and, apart altogether from that. it is well known that the 
McGill University has the finest engineering equipment in the 
world.” “ Next year,” continued Mr. Parkin, “an Imperial Uni- 
versity Conference will be held in London, at which one of 
the main topics to be discussed will be the provision of 
machinery by which reciprocity throughout the various Universi- 
ties of the Empire may be established.” 


AT the Autumnal Conference of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants in Dublin a paper dealing with “ Professional 
Education ” was read by Mr. C. Hewetson Nelson, Vice-President 
of the Society. Referring to the inadequacy of the present 
system of training accountants, Mr. Nelson said that it was satis- 
factory neither on its intellectual nor on its technical side, and the 
remedy was.to be found in the requirement of a wider general educa- 
tion in those who desire to enter the profession, upon which a 
deeper and more highly specialized technical education could be 
the more satisfactorily built. While the examinations migbt be 
sufficiently strict. circumstances were forcing some to the con- 
clusion that an examining University is not adequate to the needs 
of the case, and a way must be found of providing a teaching 
University for the accountant student. He submitted that the 
general educational standard for admission to the profession 
should be raised and the training broadened, and suggested that 
the present system of apprenticeship should be modified so that 
both the theoretical and the practical sides of the student's train- 
ing shall receive equal attention and be more evenly balanced 
than is now the case. Mr. Nelson then compared the system of 
training accountants in the United Kingdom with that in vogue 
in other countries. He pointed out that America and Germany 
had recognized the value of University teaching as an essential 
part of the accountant’s training. In various schools in America 
it is recognized that the accountant is not merely a business man, 
but a professional man, the scientific character of whose work 
demands an adequately broad education if he is to be properly 
equipped for the practice of his profession , while the Berlin Com- 
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mercial University aims not only at training the students, but at 
broadening their ideas by means of general culture. Reterring 
to the United Kingdom, the speaker said that increasing atten- 
tion is being directed to higher commercial education, more 
especially by the modern Universities. In view of this movement 
he suggested that the Institute and the Society, working together, 
would experience no insurmountable difficulty in arranging with 
certain of the Universities to modify their curricula in such a 
manner as to create a co-ordinated scheme which would furnish 
the student with a complete theoretical training. 


Tur Deemster of the Isle of Man has granted, at the instance 
of the National Union of Teachers, an injunction restraining the 
Rushen School Board from dismissing three head teachers of the 
school. It seems that these teachers offended the Board by 
criticizing their policy with respect to higher education. The 
School Board retaliated by dismissing the teachers, but they 
offered to reappoint the teachers if they published an apology in 
the newspaper and accepted a reduction of £10 each in their 
salaries. This offer the teachers did not accept, with the result 
that legal proceedings were taken. Public interest has been 
greatly aroused in the Island on the matter, and the majority of 
the House of Keys have petitioned the Governor to hold a 
Tynwald Court to discuss the matter. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 
(From our own Correspondent ) 


We start the year with the same Vice-Chancellor, and the 
University has no cause to regret the fact. The 
inaugural address, or rather valedictory message, 
of Dr. Scott, in reviewing the events of the past 
year, made one realize how many well known men have been 
removed from among us inthe past year: Dr. Peile, the Regis- 
trary (Mr. Clark), Prof. Mayor, Mr. Chawner, Dr. S. H. Butcher, 
“the Bayard of English Scholarship.” 

Promotion to other spheres has robbed us of the acute intelli- 
cence of Prof. Inge, and the balance is restored by the reimporta- 
tion of Mr. Bethune Baker (of Pembroke) as Lady Margaret 
Professor. 

The entry of freshmen is very large and nearly reaches the 
record of last year: the medical, engineering, and science de- 
partments generally are responsible for the increase, and Cam- 
bridge is at last developing on reasonable lines in the provision 
of the last new thing in methods of scientific inquiry. 

The Senate will shortly have to decide upon the merits of two 
alternative schemes which have been put forward with a view to 
popularizing the M.A. decree. Roughly, the idea is to increase 
the terminal payments ot the undergraduate so as to reduce the 
burden upon those who have completed their University course. 
According to one scheme the M.A. degree is to be obtained for 
£1, with an increase of the annual pre-graduate payment to £8, 
while the other scheme places the degree fees somewhat higher, 
with a comparatively smaller increase in the aunual charges. <As 
the Colleges have a taxable income of £270,000 a year, an increase 
of over £21,000 a year in the undergraduate contribution seems 
rather uncalled for. 

The managers of the Maitland Fund have secured the services 
of Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, of the Record Office, to lecture during 
the term on Palaography and Diplomatic, and the thanks of all 
interested in legal research are due to the managers for their 
enterprise in the matter. 

It has been determined to appoint a demonstrator in Medical 
Entomology in order to extend the area of the work done by the 
Quick Professor of Biology. 

An increasing amount of attention, as the Board of Medicine 
point out, is being given to Parasitic Arthropods owing to the 
important part they play in the spread of protozoal and bacterial 
diseases. 

The investigation of tropical diseases has become a regular 
part of the work done by the Quick Professor. and the Colonial 
Office frequently has occasion to consult this department with 
regard to tropical diseases of parasitic origin. 

The report of the Syndicate which organizes the local lectures 
contains some interesting information. The average attendance 
at the lectures was 11,011, and at classes 2,803. At Plymouth 
an Interesting departure has been made: the Borough Educa- 
tional Authorities have taken over the control of the lectures, and 
a special committee has been formed, containing several mem- 


Cambridge, 


bers of the old University Extension Committee, to carry out 
the scheme. The Secretary adds in his report that there is a 
growing devotion to amusement among all classes, and that the 
demand nowadays is for entertainment rather than teaching. Mr. 
Cranage has hit the right nail on the head, and is pertectly 
justified in making the further remark to the effect that the 
support which the extension movement attracts is given for its 
own suke and not because of a changing fashion. 

We have settled down for a quiet term without any burning 
questions to disturb the harmony of academic life. The re- 
tormers have got their way: the poll examinations are in a state 
of chaos; Greek has practically disappeared as a part of the 
University course: things are ripe for its abolition and the con- 
version of the place into a technical school. Let it be admitted, 
on the other hand, that the technical side of our work has made 
marvellous strides in the past ten years, and of this the medical 
and engineering schools are outstanding examples. 

The only event of any importance which looms on the athletic 
horizon is the Rugby football match. Here our prospects are 
not as black as they are painted: the supply of freshmen is of 
excellent quality, and an initial reverse at the beginning of term 
must not be taken too seriously. The Light Fours will be 
rowed in the first week in November—First Trinity, Third 
Trinity, and Hall have equal chances, and all three are good. 


THE programme of University Extension lectures for the 
current term includes courses on various branches 
of History, Literature, Economics, Art, Archi- 
tecture, and Science, which will be held at over 
sixty metropolitan and suburban centres. 

The calendar for the sixty-third session, that of the present 
academic year, of the Bedford College for Women (University of 
London) gives full particulars of its varied arrangements for the 
higher education of women. Bedford College was recognized in 
1900 as a school of the University in the faculties of Arts and 
Sciences, and it is further recognized for preliminary 
medical studies and for advanced medical studies in chemistry 
and physiology. The college co-operates in a acheme of inter- 
collegiate teaching with other colleges of the University for 
honours and post-graduate work. We notice that the new build- 
ings for the College at York Gate, Regent’s Park, London, will, 
it is hoped, be ready for occupation next year. 

The eighty-ninth session of Birkbeck College commenced 
with an opening address by Sir William Tilden, F.R.S. The 
classrooms, &c., were afterwards open for inspection, and there 
wa3 an exhibition in the Art School. The College is conducted 
in relation with the University of London; classes are held both 
in the day and evening; thirty members of the staff are recog- 
nized teachers of the University. There is a very complete 
curriculum for Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, Botany, Zoo- 
logy, and Geology. The laboratories are well equipped with 
modern apparatus and appliances, and research work is en- 
couraged in all the science departments. According to the 
Calendar, more than 140 students passed some examination of 
the University during the last session, forty-seven took degrees 
in Arts or Science, twenty-one with honours, two the LL.B. 
degree, one with honours, and several students gained distinction 
at other Universities. 


London. 


Ix connexion with the University of Liverpool a school of social 
science and of training for social work has been 
established with the object “oť providing an 
opportunity of systematic study and training for 
those already engaged or anxious to engage in any of the many 
forms of social and charitable work. The school will do more 
than this. . It is intended that by means of its library and officers 
it should provide a centre at the University for advanced study 
and investigation in the various branches of social economics, and 
be able to assist inquirers and workers by furnishing information 
as to social methods adopted and experiments tried elsewhere in 
connexion with the very difficult questions apparent in the social 
sphere. The school was the outcome of arrangements between 
the University, the Central Relief Society, and the Victoria 
Settlement for Women, and to these bodies the University 
Settlement for Men has since been added.” The general course of 
one year (leading to a diploma) includes lectures on “ Social and 
Industrial History ” (Prof. Gonner), “ History and Administra- 
tion of the Poor Law” (Miss Macadam), “ Ethical Basis of Social 
Action ” (Prof. Mair),“ Nature and Growth of Society” (Prof. 
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Gonner), “ Local Administration ” (Miss Eleanor Rathbone), 
“ Administration of Charitable Relief” (Miss Macadam), “ Social 
Ethics ” (Miss Simey), “ Industrial Conditions ” (Miss Rathbone), 
and “ Social Problems in Relation to Children ” (Miss Macadam). 
Arrangements will be made for practical work in charity organ- 
ization, club work, and the inve:tigation of industrial and social 
conditions. A second year or advanced course is also planned. 
Single lectures, courses and classes have been arranged helpful 
to relieving officers, sanitary inspectors, nurses and science 
teachers. 


Tune following resolution was passed by the Council of the 
University of Bristol in reference to the death of the 
Chancellor of the University :—“ The Council of 
the University of Bristol desires to record its deep 
grief at the death of the late Mr. Henry Overton Wills, the first 
Chancellor of the University, its most munificent benefactor, and 
virtually its founder. The Council feels that the University, to 
whatever distant century its life is destined, can never fail to look 
back with pride to the memory of its earliest head, or to hold his 
name in reverence as the name of one who throughout his long 
life strove ceaselessly to fulfil the highest duties of a citizen and 
a man, and whose rare generosity and foresight has signally 
added to the lustre of the historic city which gave him birth by 
enabling it to take its due place as one of the chief centres of 
learning in the United Kingdom. The Council desires to assure 
Mr. George A. Wiils and the other members of the late Chancel- 
lor’s family of its sincere sympathy with them in their bereave- 
ment.” 

The following resolution was also passed in reference to the 
death of Dr. John Beddoe, which occurred in the vacation :— 
“The Council of the University of Bristol desires to express its 
sorrow at the death of Dr. John Beddce, F.R.S.. Honorary Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology in the University, and its sense of the 
high attainment, the profound scientific insight, and the important 
contributions to ethnological knowledge which made his con- 
nexion with the University a source of pride toits members. The 
Council desires to express its sincere sympathy with the surviv- 
ing members of his family.” 


Bristol. 


Tue death of Sir Robert Hurt, which is so widely regretted 
(writes a Belfast correspondent of the Times), has 
evoked special sorrow in our Queen's University. 
Sir Robert received his early education in the 
Queen’s College, of which the University is the development, 
and in its welfare he has ever since been keenly interested and 
constantly ready to help. When, for example, the present Vice- 
Chancellor started about twenty years ago a project for the 
erection of the Union at the College, which has proved such 
a boon to the students ever since, Sir Robert was one of the first 
and most generous to support the enterprise. When, again, ten 
years ago the still larger scheme for the establishment of a 
Better Equipment Fund was initiated he was one of the heartiest 
aud most generous subscribers. It will be remembered that 
some years ago he was entertained in the University at a public 
banquet on his return from China, and that on this occasion he 
delivered a remarkable speech, which is still well remembered 
by many. On the same occasion he was presented with an 
address from the students, which he received with deep pleasure. 
On the establishment of the Queen's University he was appointed 
by the Charter one of the Pro-Chancellors, and he had the 
pleasure, of which he was very proud, of presiding at the very 
first meeting of the Senate three years ago. His death is there- 
fore a very real loss to the University, and is deeply deplored. 
The Vice-Chancellor, in the name of the University, forwarded 
to Lady Hart an appropriate expression of the sorrow and 
sympathy in this sad loss which the death has evoked. 


Belfast. 


TuE Dublin Commissioners under the Irish Universities Act, 
1908, in a recent report have made clear the 


Toa necessity for further endowment if the National 
Treland. University is not to meet with disaster. ‘The 


income of the part of the property of the late 
Royal University which was conveyed to the National University 
is not sufficient at present to meet the charges on it, so that the 
University has as its annual income only the £10,000 a year 
awarded under the Act and the fees received from its students 
and graduates. The expenditure of the University in 1910 was, 
however, £15,534, a sum which exceeded by £1,640 its total in- 
come forthe year. With regard to the finances of University 


College, Gaiway, one of the constituent colleges of the National 
University, the Commissioners make some strong remarks :— 
“We felt it our duty to state in our former report that the 
scheme proposed in the statute for that eollege did not in any: 
degree conform to our conception of even a passable equipment 
for a constituent college of the University; that it represented’ 
in our opinion merely a make-shift, which we had found to be at 
the moment practicable, but which was regarded by us not only: 
as unsound, but as constituting an anomaly in the framework of 
the University system, and frem an educational point of view in 
many respects inadequate. We regret to say that these observa- 
tions continue to apply to the College. There has not been any 
increase in its income, and we continue to regard with much 
apprehension its dangerous pecuniary condition.” 


For many years Queensland has enjoyed free State education. 
The State expends between £300,000 and £100,000 
on this work. ‘The cost of instruction compares- 
favourably with that in any part of the world. By 
offering annually ninety-four scholarships and bursaries—fifty-- 
eight for boys and thirty-six for girls—the Government provides. 
an inducement for boys and girls to pursue their studier, and: 
many of Queensland’s most brilliant men have been scholarship- 
boys. Annual examinations are held in all the large towns of. 
the State, and the successful candidates may attend one of the- 
ten grammar schools or certain private schools approved of by 
the Government for a period of three years. Afterwards a. 
Trustee’s Scholarship may be gained, entitling the holder to a 
further two years’ attendance at the grammar school, and, in 
order that want of means may not stand in the way of further- 
progress, an examination is held which gives to three candidates 
who obtain the best passes an exhibition of £300 each (£100 per- 
annum for three years), so that they may enter a University. 
Queensland has now her own University, which was opened on- 
March 14, 1911, and the time is not far distant when a special 
training college for State school teachers will be established. At 
present every facility is afforded teachers who are desirous of: 
studying agriculture, milk-testing, &c., to do so at the Agricul- 
tural College at Gatton, which has accommodation for sixty 
students and is well equipped. Competitive examinations are- 
held every year for a certain number of State bursaries, and the- 
successful candidates receive three years’ training at the college- 
free of cost. 


Queensland. 


Tne Home Universities Committee held a meeting at the- 
University of London (September 29) to arrange- 
the subjects for discussion at the Congress of the- 
Universitiesof the Empireto be held next summer. 
Each of the Universities of the United Kingdom was represented 
by its Vice-Chancellor or his deputy, and various representatives: 
from Government offices were also present. The suggestions 
received from overseas Universities in response to the communi-. 
cations sent after the last meeting of the Home Universities- 
Committee, and the report of a preliminary Conference of 
Canadian Universities, were considered. Some of the more im- 
portant topics for discussion were decided upon, and the com- 
mittee appointed a sub-committee to draw up a programme for- 
the consideration of the full committee, which will meet again 
on November 4. A draft paper of subjects which the committee: 
sent out in November last includes the following topics :— 
(1) University organization ; (2) Universities in their relations- 
to teachers and undergraduate students; (3) Universities in 
their relation to post-graduate and research work; (4) Uni- 
versities in their relation to schools and to other agencies for- 
higher education. 


Empire 
Congress. 
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BIRMINGHAM UNIversity.—City Scholarships (Entrance): H. H.. 
Bagnall, Central Secondary School; May Barnes, Pupil-Teachers’’ 
Centre; R. G. Bayliss, King Edward's School, New Street; P. N. 
Brindley, King Edward's School, New Street; A. J. Field, King 
Edward's School, Camp Hill; A. J. Ward Hornby, King Edward's. 
School, New Street; H. G. V. Mence, King Edward's School, New 
Street: J. G. Pearce, Municipal Technical School; R. A. Witcomb,. 
Waverley Road Secondary School. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIversity.—John Winbolt Prize in Civil Engincering:. 
Samuel Lees, B.A., formerly Scholar of St. John's. 

Corpus Christii—Fellowship: H. K. Archdall. Trinity. 

Emmanuel.—Exhibition to an Advanced Student: W._N. Benson,- 
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B.Sc., University of Sydney. Additional Exhibition, £30: L. Macrae, 
M.A., University of Aberdcen. 

Trinity.—Fellowships: A. S. Farrar Gow, Eric H. Neville, C. Dun- 
bar Broad. Open Exhibition for India Civil Service, not awarded. 
Second Exhibition (restricted to members of the College): G. W. 
Priestley, B.A. 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY.—Ritchie Scholarships (£40 for one year; 
for prospective Civil Service candidates): O. M. Martin and D. J. 


Cameron. <Abercromby Bursary (£20 for four years; Medicine): 
Robert Thomson. Blair Bursary (Divinity): G. J. Edwards, M.A., 
re-elected. Vans Dunlop Scholarship in Classics (£100 a vear for 


three years): J. B. Taylor; highly commended, T. M. Cooper and 
Robert Kerr. 


Ferouson Scrotarsuirs (£80 a year for two years; open to all 
the Scottish Universities): Classics—J. W. Pirie, M.A., Aberdeen; 
Mathematics—F. C. Stephen, M.A., Aberdeen; Philosophy—H. J. W. 
Hetherington, Glasgow. 


Lonpvon University.—Jessel Studentship for research in Mathe- 
matics for 1912: R. G. Lunnon, University College. Graham Scholar- 
ship in Pathology (£200 a year for two years, tenable at University 
Hospital Medical School): H. G. Butterfield, Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, and University College Hospital. Industrial Bursary, £100 a 
year (Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851): Percy May. 

King’s College.—Warneford Scholarships (Medicine): A. W. B. Car- 
less, Clifton College, and E. A. Holmes, Rossall School. 

London School of Economics and Political Science. — Whittuck 
Scholarship in International Law: Albert C. Dawes, B.A. Lond. 

St. Mary's Hospital Medical School.—Entrance Scholarships—Uni- 
versity Scholarships: A. S. Cohen, University College, Cardiff, 50 
guineas; F. A. Williamson, B.A., Queens’ College, Cambridge, 50 
guineas. Open Scholarships in Natural Science: G. E. Barker, Laty- 
mer School and Birkbeck College, £50; A. R. Fuller, Leighton Park 
School, Reading, £25. Epsom College Scholarship: T. R. Davies. 

University College.—Euginecring Scholarship (120 guineas): C. H. 
Avery, Secondary School, Southend, and G. G. Dawson, Tollington 
School, Muswell Hill, equal; provime accesserunt H. N. Charles, 
Highgate School, and Ernest Procter, Alleyn’s School, Dulwich, 
equal. Bucknill Scholarship (135 guineas; Medicine): J. E. Under- 
wood, Blackheath School. Medical Entrance Exhibitions (55 guineas 
each): C. W. Ellison, Epsom College, and R. P. Langford-Jones, 
Friars School, Bangor. Epsom Free Medical Scholarship: W. J. G. 
Walker. 

UVestfield College.—Entrance Scholarships (£50 f. year for three 
ycars)—Drapers’ Scholarships: Grace Stretton, Godolphin and Laty- 
mer Girls’ School, and Gladys M. Hoadley, Croydon High School. 
College Scholarships: Gwendoline M. Thomson, Notting Hill High 
School (Classics), and Annie C. Maybrook, Blackheath High School 
(Science). Amy Sanders Stephens Scholarship: Elizabeth M. Eld- 
ridge, Brook Green Girls’ College. Miss Dudin Brown’s Scholarship: 
Christobel Fisher, Sydenham High School. 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY.—Research Studentships: Philippa C. Es- 
daile, Emily Matthias, Dina Portway, Gertrude Walsh. Faulkner 
Fellowship (English): Laura Lomas. Professor Tom Jones Exhibi- 
bition (Anatomy): Clara Lomas. Graduate Scholarships: Eleanor 
Rhodes (Classics); M. Shepherd (Education). Derby Scholarship: 
Mary Taylor. Victoria Scholarship (Classics): Nora Simon. Shake- 
speare Scholarship: Aggie Strawson. Dora Muir Scholarship: Flor- 
ence Whitehead. Alice Fay Exhibition: Winifred Ayres. Rogers En- 
trance Scholarship: Ada Stevens. Dalton Entrance Scholarship: 
Margaret E. Bowman. Jones Entrance Scholarship: Fanny Rubin- 
stein. Shakespeare Prize: Irene Daughtry. Robert Platt Biological 
Scholarship: Mary Stoddart. 


OXFORD UNIversITy.—Hebrew Scholarships: Junior Kennicott, not 
awarded. Pusey and Ellerton: Alfred Guillaume, Exhibitioner of 
Wadham, and Benjamin Licbermann, Worcester, equal; proxime ac- 
cessit Godfrey R. Driver, Scholar of New College. 

Brasenose.—Senior Hulme Scholarships: F. J. Webb, 2.A., Scholar 
of the College, and C. M. Pope, Hulme Exhibitioner. 

Jesus. — Open Mathematical Scholarship: Ernest H. Hiscock, 
Royal Grammar School, Worcester. Welsh Mathematical Scholar- 
ship: William H. Miles, County School, Barry. Welsh Natural 
Science Scholarship: Herbert J. George, University College, Cardiff, 
and Cardiff Intermediate School. Open Modern History Scholarship: 
Herbert F. Runacres, Ipswich School. Open Natural Science Exhi- 
bition of £60: John R. H. Whiston, Nottingham High School. Welsh 
Natural Science Exhibition of £30: Arthur E. Grant, Jesus. 

New College.—Pye Smith Scholarship (second year): G. W. Ack- 
royd, B.D. Farrer Prize: A. Birkmire. Kendal-Binoney Essay Prize: 
John Phillips, B.A. Bennet-King Scholarship: E. Matheson. Harris 
Scholarship: G. W. Ackroyd, B.D. Jubilee Medal: E. W. Coltman, 
B.D. Birrell Scholarship: E. W. Coltman, B.D., and J. E. James, 
B.D. Wardlaw Exhibition: S. S. Shrubsole and H. D. Budden. 
Cockle Prize: R. O. Skinner. Burdee Scholarship: W. H. Walker, 
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B.D. Fellowship (without emolument): Arthur O. Prickard, M.A., 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of the College. 

St. John’s.—Merchant Taylors Senior Scholarship: Cuthbert I. 
Parker, B.A. 


A QUESTION OF ASSESSMENT. 
IS A PREPARATORY SCHOOL A BUSINESS? 


A MEMBER of the Association of Preparatory Schools, we 
understand (say Mr. X.), was recently assessed under the Finance 
(1909-10) Act, 1910, for Undeveloped Land Duty at 3d. in the £ 
in respect of a site of some four acres, which he used solely for 
the purposes of his school. Against this assessment Mr. X. 
appealed, claiming total exemption on the ground that the whole 
of the land was used bona fide for the business of a preparatory 
school. 

In April last Mr. X.’s solicitors received an intimation from the 
Inland Revenue Department that, in view of the facts stated, the 
assessment had been withdrawn ; and in May a further intimation 
was received that the assessment was withdrawn in view of the 
provisions of Section 16 (2) of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1919. 
This section provides that, for the purposes of this part of the 
Act, land shall be deemed to be undeveloped land if it is not 
otherwise used bona fide for any business, trade, or industry 
other than agriculture. The solicitor tothe Preparatory Schools 
Association, we believe, considers that this is practically an 
admission by the Inland Revenue authorities that a preparatory 
school is a business. 

At a meeting of the Council of the Association of Preparatory 
Schools, held on October 12, it was resolved to request the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to receive a deputation from the Council, 
in order to point out the hardship to preparatory (and other) 
schools involved by their assessment at the 9d. rate as private 
dwelling houses while businexs premises are assessed at 6d. 


ATTACK ON THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


SEVERE criticism of the Board of Education (says the Morning 
Post) was heard at a meeting of the London Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at the Memorial Hall on October 20. Miss A. K. Williams 
presided over a crowded attendance. Mr. H. Holman, formerly 
Professor of Education at the University College of Wales and 
lately a Government Inspector of Schools, gave an address on 
“The Board of Education v. Education.” He said that the 
Board had done good things in the past, and was doing good 
things now, but there was something rotten in the state of Der- 
mark which was a danger to the body politic, because it touched 
it in its most vital and tender spot—the education of the chil- 
dren. There was antagonism between the Board and edu- 
cation. One recent example was the Holmes Circular, about 
which there was something more to be said and a good 
deal more to be done. Would somebody also kindly explain 
why, on educational grounds, a larger area was wanted for 
a child in a secondary school than for a child in an elc- 
mentary school, or why a teacher could have sixty children 
in an elementary school and only thirty in a secondary school ? 
The Board had deliberately said about teachers whom they had 
themselves selected, examined, and qualified, that they were not 
fit to take a University course. Not an atom of technical know- 
ledge or experience was demanded from an Inspector of Schools. 
Why did the patronage system still exist in the Board of Educe- 
tionP Even so great a wit as Mr. Birrell had said when he left 
the Board of Education that under the instruction of a competent 
and able Secretary he had been taught his duty. How did Mr. 
Birrell know that its Secretary was able and competent? Whit 
could they expect? When they got a good schoolmaster in the 
House of Commons they sent him to the Admiralty, and when 
they had a man who knew something about ships they sent him 
to the Board of Education. ‘I'hey must aim for a real Board of 
Education, which would be formed from a Standing Committce 
of the House of Commons, which would have the same relation 
to the House as an Education Committee had to the Local Edu- 
cation Authority. That would prevent many of the more scat- 
dalous evils. It would not be so easy for a bully to play the 
bully among officials if there was a Committee near him. They 
must also have a real Consultative Cummittee. 


n 
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Clouah’s Correspondence Colleae, 


TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 


A.C. P. ) 


| In August 1 908 A.C.P. Exam. 
THE MOST DISTINGUISHED STUDENT 


was Mr. R. A. WRIGHT, a Member of Clough’s A.C.P. Class, who obtained Honours in Three Subjects. 
At this Exam. ALL. THE HONOURS IN ENGLISH were gained by Clough’s Students. 


In Jan. T 909 A.C.P. Exam. 
THE MOST DISTINGUISHED STUDENT 


was Miss M. A. CURLING, a Member of Clough's A.C.P. Class, who obtained Honours in Three Subjects. 
At this Eram. THE ONLY STUDENT TO OBTAIN HONOURS IN SCIENCE was a Member of Clough’s A.C.P. Class. 


In Jan. 1 9 1 oO A.C.P. Exam., ONE of the 
TWO MOST DISTINGUISHED STUDENTS 


was Mr. A. C. BRIDEN, a Member of Clough’s A.C.P. Class, who obtained Honours in Two Subjects. 
Al this Keam. THE ONLY STUDENT TO OBTAIN HONOURS IN ENGLISH was a Member of Clough's A.C.P. Ciass. 


¥ Itarill thus be seen that Clough’s A.C.P. Students occupied 


FOR THREE SUCCESSIVE YEARS THE MOST DISTINGUISHED POSITIONS IN THE LISTS. 
1911 


1 Jubilee Street, Woodstone, Peterborough, 
February 2, 1911. 
Dear Mr. Clough,—Please find enclosed the receipt for £10, the prize awarded to mo for gaining tho full 
A.C.P. Diploma at the recent Examination with Honours in Physiology, English Language, und Geography. 
__T heartily thank you for the same. I shall always recommend your Classes to those who wish for expert 
guidance in preparing for examinations. I have always found that one great feature of your Classes is the 
success with which you anticipate the actual examination questions. Iam convinced that but for the help 
afforded by your excellent tuition I could not have succeeded nearly so well as I have done. I trust that 
the well-deserved popularity of vour Classes may continue and steadily increase in the future. 
Thanking you once more for your valuable assistance, 


Believe me, yours sincerely. 
CHAS. STEVENSON, 


For full particulars of any of CLOUGH'S CLASSES— 
PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE, CERTIFICATE, MATRICULATION, OXFORD 
and CAMBRIDGE LOCALS, A.C.P., L.L.A., and HIGHER FROEBEL, 


Write to— 


THE SECRETARY, CLOUGH'’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, ~LONDON, .E.C. 
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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS.—TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA EXAMINATION. 
Summer, 1911. 


THE Summer Examination commenced on the 28th of August, and was held in London and at the following Local Centres :— 
Birminghan, Bristol, Dublin, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Plymouth; Bangalore, Bombay, Lovedale, Lucknow, 
Madras, Sanawar (India); Bathurst (West Africa); Freetown (Sierra Leone); Taiping (F.M.S.); Hong-Kong (China); Corentyne 


(British Guiana). 


The total number of candidates examined was 274. 


The following are the names of the candidates who passed in the various subjects: (lon.) attached to a name, or to a letter 
denoting a subject, indicates that the candidate obtained Honours in the subject :— 


Theory and Practice 
of Bducation. 


LICENTIATESHIP, 


Bridge, J. E. 
Campbell, A. D. 
Culshaw, W. H. 
Douth waite, T. 
Dowden, L. F. 
Hades, F. D. 
Emberson, S. W. 
Entwistle, W. C. 
Grainger, H. H. 
Gunnis, A. A. 
Hobson, A. J. 
Holinan, E. W. 
Hunt, E. H. 
Jalland, W. E. C. 
Ludford, Miss A. H. 
McPherson, G. 
McQnarrie, A. D. 
Pickles, F. 
Quine, E 
Ramshaw, W. R. 
Rayner, P. R. 
Reid, R. J. 
Robins, H. F. 
Rollason, M. H. 
Snelgro ve, L. E. 
Stedman, E. 
Steckal], a. E. 
Stone, E. W. 
Symonds, W.J. 
omas, H. 
Thomas, R. 
Thram, Miss E. A. 
Trim, È. H. 
Walker, C. E. 


ASSOCIATESHIP, 


Aubrey, D. 

Baldwin, H. J. 
Balgarnie, Miss M. C. 
Benson, F. 

Billings, Miss M. 
Blomtletd, A. B. 


Calixtus ‘Bro. A. 
Carter, Miss G. L. 
Chapman, W. H. 
Chatters, W. A. 
Clarke, Miss M. A. 
Clegg, J. 

Cooke, W. A. 
Cooper, Miss E. E. 8. 
Cowley, 


Harris, J. R. 
Hill, F. 


Holgreaves, Miss K. E. 


Holland, G. H. 
Howell, Miss A. 
Insley, Miss A. I. A. 
Jeckell, W. 


Kenworth 
Kilshaw, 


Labriola, Miss E. B.J. 


Maltby, Miss E. E. 
Martin, A. 
Mannder, C. P. 
McAllen, H. J. P. 
McLean, C. J. 


McParland, M. 
Mead, G. 

Moore, T. 

Morgan, A. 8. 
Monlton, W. R. 
Mulley, J. T. 
Mullins, F. 
Murison, Miss E. L. 
Neeves, A. R 


Paddock, Miss G. M. 
Pipe, J. 

Plear, W. R. 
Pugmire, Miss G. B, 
Qualtrough, J. P. 
Reeves, R. 
Richardson, J. H. 
Rossell, Miss J. 
Round, C. 

Slack, Miss A. 
Stanton, E. G. 
Thomas, T. M. 
Trowell, Miss M. E. 
Vaughan, H. R. 
Venson, Miss M. F. 
Walters, Miss M. E. 
Wharton, G. 
Wilkins, W. H. 
Williams, B. G. 
Willmore, É. 
Winter, Miss E. F. 
Wombwell, G. 
Wooddin, J. E. 
Worrall, C. H. 


Hnglish Language. 
(Subject No. 1.) 


Abba, H. 

Balgarnic, Miss M. C. 
Blakemore, T. 
Blomtleld, A. E. 
Booth, F. 

Calixtus, Bro. A. 
Carter, Miss G. L. 
Chapman, W. H. 
Chatters, W. A. 
Cole, Miss E. 

Collis, W. 

Cooper, Miss E. E. S. 
Cowley, O 

Daniel, J. 

Davis, L. W. 
Dennys, Bro. 
Dimbleby, Miss E. 
Emberson, S. W. (hon.) 
Foster, A. D. 

Goy, H. 

Gunnis, A. A. 

Hale, S. 

Halstead, W. A. 
Haun, Miss E. M. 
Harper, Miss M. A. 
Harris, J. R. 
Haward, N. P. 
Holgreaves, Miss K, E. 
Holland, G. H. 
Hughes, P. H. 
Hunt, J. 

Jackson, C. E. 
Johnson, H. H. 
Jones, F. A. 

Jones, W. J. 

Jones, W. T. 

Lewis, F. C. 

Line, 

Ludford, Miss A. H. 
MacFarlane, P. B. 
McLean, C. J. 
McParland, M. 
Meikle, J. C. 
Mitchell, Miss M. M. 
Moore, T 

Morgan, A. S. 
Morvan, P. A. 
Moniton, W. R. 
Oliver, Miss L B. 


Owen, W. H. 
Paddock, Miss G. M. 
Pipe, J. 

Price, J. H. 
Puginire, Miss G. E. 
Rablen, A. W. 
Shearmur, F. G. 
Slack, Miss A. 
Sparrow, G. W. 
Stratford, Miss A. T. 
Strowl, Miss M. E. 
Symons, J. W. 
Vaughan, H. R. 
Verson, Miss M. E. 
Walsh, J. G. 
Washington, T. 
Watkins, C. P. 
Wilfrid, Bro. 
Williams, B. G. 
Willinore, B. 
Wilson, A. E. 


Hnglish History. 


Abba, H. 

Baldwin, H. J. 
Balgarnie. Miss M. C. 
Beckley, R. T. 
Blakemore, T. 
Blomtield, A. E. 
Burns, R. 
Canıpbell, A. D. 
Carter, Miss G. L. 
Chapman, W. H. 
Cole, Miss E. (hon.) 
Collis, W 

Caley 6 

Cundell, T. 

Curtin, Miss M. 

de Brutn, A. J. 
Emberson, 8. W. 
Forrester, H. 

Goy, H. 

Gunnis, A. A. 
Hale, S. 

Halstead, W. A. 
Harper, Miss M. A. 
Hawarud, N. P. 
Holland, G.H. 


Hutchins, R. E. 
Jones, P. "A. 

Jones, W. J. (hon.) 
Jones, W. P. 

Jones, W. T. 

Kelly, W.J 
Kilshaw, W 

Lake, Miss E. 

Line, W. 

Lake, A. C. F. 
MacDonnell, Miss M. 
Maunder, C. P. 
MeLean, C. J. 
Meikle, J. C. 
Minhinnick, A. S. B. 
Moulton, W. R. 
Noble, Miss E. A. 
Oliver, Miss $. B. 
Owen, Miss I. L. 
Owen, W. H. 
Paddock, Miss G. M. 
Price, A. J. 

Rablen, A. W. 
Rayner, P. R. 

Slack, Miss A. 

Vau han, H. R. 
Washington, T. 
Watkins, C. P. (Aen.) 
Welburn, Miss K. E. M. 
Winsor, A. E. 


Geography. 
Abba, H. (hon.) 
Balyarnie, Miss M. C. 
Beckley, R. T. 
Bending, P. E. 
Billings, Miss M. 


Blakemore, T. 
Blomtleld, A. F. 
Burns, R. 

Carter, Miss G. L. 
Chapinan, W. H. 
Clarke, Miss A. L. 
Cole, Miss E 

Cooper, Miss E. E. 8. 
Cowley, O. 

Curtin, Miss M. 


Dawes, Miss A. E. 
Dennys, Bro. 
Doyle, T. (hun.) 
Fleming, R. M. 
Forrester, H. 


Halstead, W. A. 


Hambleton, Miss E. K. 


Harper, Mina M. A. 
Holland, G. H. 
Hughes, P. H. 
Hunt, J. (Aon.) 
Jackson, C. E. 


Kelly, W. J. 
Kilshaw, W. (hon.) 
Kimpton, Miss G. 
Lake, Miss E. 
Lewis, F. C. 

Luke, A. C. F. 


Maccormac, M. C. hon.) 


MeLean, C. J. 
McParland, M. 
Meikle, J. C 
Milton, C. V. 
Minhinnick, A. S. B. 
Moore, T. 
Morgan, A. 8. 
Moulton, W. R. 
Owen, W. H. 
Paddock, Miss G. M. 
Pipe, J. 
Price, J. H. 
Pugmire, Miss G. E. 
Rhodes, J. W. 
Rossell, Miss J. 
Slack, Miss A. 
S mi G. y 
ashiogton, T. 
Wathine G. P. 
Williams, B. G. 
Wilson, A. E. (hon.) 


Arithmetic. 


Baldwin, H. J. 
Balgarnie, Miss M. C. 
Barrasa, O. 

Baskett, W. V. 
Berkley, R. T. 
Blakemore, T. 
Blomfield, A. E. 
Brown, A. N. 
Calixtus, Br. A. 


Cha n, W. a 
Chatters, W 

Clarke, Mak he L. 
Cole, Miss B. 

Cooke, A. H. J. 
Cooper, Miss K. E. 8. 
Caft, Miss A. C. 
Curtin, Miss M. 
Daniel, J. 

Davis, L. W. 

De Gruyther, T. D. D. 
Dennys, Bro. 
Dinibleby, Miss E. 
Fleming, R. M. 
Forrester, H. 

Goy, H. 

Gunnis, A. A. 
Halstead, W. A. 


* Under old Regulations. 


Hambleton, Miss E. K. 
Harper, Miss M. A. (hon.) 
Harris, J. R. 
Heslop, C. 

Hopkins, Miss M. W. 
Hughes, P. H. 
Hughes, 8. D. B. 
Hunt, J. 

Jackson, O. B. 
Jeckell, W. 

Jones, F. A. 

Jones, W. J. 

Jones, W. P. 

Jones, W. T. 

Lewis, F. C. 

Line, W. 

Linton, Miss I. 
MacDonnell, Miss M. 
MacFarlane, P. B. 
McLean, C. J. 
Meikle, J. C. 
Minhinnick, A. 8. B. 
Moloney, Miss N. M. 
Moulton, W. R. (hon.) 
Owen, W. H. 
Paddock, Miss G. M. 
Pinching, Miss O. E. 
Pipe, J. 

Price, A. J. 

Pugmire, Miss G. E. 
Slack, Miss A. 
Sinith, F. 

Sparrow, G. W. (hox.) 
Steedman, Miss M. 
Symons, J. W. 
Walpole, Miss A. C. 
Walsh, J. G. 
Washington, T. 
Whelan, W. P. (hon ) 
Wiifrid, Bro. 
Williams, B. G. 
Willmore, É. 

Wilson, A. E. 


Mathematics. 
LICENTIATESRIP. 

Ahier, P. 
Clarke, F r 
Girling, T 
Jones, WwW. al 
Martin, C. 
Parkes, J. A. 


56, 


Lean, C. J. 
Minhinnick, A. 8. B. 
Moulton, W. R. 

(hon. algebra 
Owen, W. H. 
Qualtrough, J. P. 
Smith, J. E. 
Watkins, C. P, 
Wilson, A. E. 


Languages. 


e. = Higher English. 
J. = French, g. = German, 
l. = Latin, s. = Spanish. 


LICENTIATESHIP. 


Abba, H. f. 

Adames, F. H. e.l. 
Chandler, 8. H. e.f. 
Emberson, 8. W. f.l. 
Gunnis, A. A. fl. yon) 
Johnston, H. P. fl. 

Jones, J. R. ef. 

Jones, W. J, e.f. 

Le Pévédie, J. M. ef. (hon.) 


ASSOCIAT SHIP. 


Avery, C. T. Z: 

Baskett, W. V. g. 
Blomtield, A. E. f. 
Calixtus, Bro. A. f. 
Hambleton, Miss E. K. f. 
Harman, A. G. f. 
Harper, ‘Miss M. A. Z. 
Holgreaves, Miss K. E. f. 
Hutchins, R. E. f. 
Kilshaw, W. f. 

Labriola, Miss E. B. J. f. 
Lewis, F. C. f. 

Lintoo, Miss I. f. 

Oliver, Miss I. B. f. 
Price, A. J. f. 

Slack, Miss A. f. 

Stroud, Miss M. E. f. 
Venson, Miss M. E. f. 
Wilfrid, Bro. s. (Aon.) 
Wooddin, J. B. J. 


‘Latin. 
LICENTIATESHIP. 
Reid, R. J. (kon.) 


Science. 


a, = Astronomy. 
db. = Botany. 


p. = Experimentul 
Ph 


psies. 
ph. = Animal Physiology. 
z. = Boology. 


LICENTIATESHIP. 


Ahier, P. p.ch. (kon.) 
Cording, G. E. m.ph. 


Johnson, H. ig 
Le Pévadic, J. 
Pickles, F. 1.ch. 
Rayner, P. R. p.m. (hon.) 
Sparrow, G. 
Symonds, W. J. p-m. (hon.) 
Thrum, Miss E. A. ch.b. 
Whelam, W. P. @.ph. 


ASSOFIATESHIP. 


Cooper, Miss B. E. 8. ph.h. 
Dawes, Miss A.E. ph.(kon.)y. 
Dimbleby, Misa E. ph.b. 
Hann, L. C. ph.z. 

Jones, W.T. p.ph. 
Kimpton, Miss G. ph.b. 
Morgan, A. S. ph.b. 
Paddock, Miss G. M. ph.b. 
Pipe, J. p. m. (hon.) 
Swatmuu, W. W. ph.g. 


"Animal Physiology 
LICENTIATESMIP. 
Fawectt, H. M. 
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Diplomas were awarded to the following, who had satisfied all 


the prescribed conditions :— 


LICENTIATESHIP. 


Bridge, J. E. 
Cording, G. B. 
Dowden, L. F. 
Fawcett, H. M. 
Grainger, H. H. 
Holinan, E. W. 
Hunt, E. H. 
Jalland, W. E C. 
Johnston, H. P. 
McPherson, G. 
Pickies, F. 
Portass, A. 
Quine, E. 

Reid, R. J. 
Rollason, M. H. 
Smith, S. C. 
Snelgrove, L. EB. 
Stedman, E, 
Stockall, G. E. 
Symonds, W. J. 
Thomas, H. 
Thrum, Miss E. A. 
Trim, F. H. 
Walker, C. E. 


Chatters, W. A. 
Clarke, Miss A. L. 
Clarke, Miss M. A. 
Clegg, J. 

Collis, W. 

Cooke, W. A. 
Cowley, O. 
Crump, Miss M. R. 
Davies, R. E. 
Dawes, Miss A. E. 
Dimbleby, Miss E. 
Doyle, T. 

Elliott, C. W. 
Garner, F, B. 


Hale, 8. 

Harman, A. G. 
Haward, N. P. 

Hill, F. 

Holland, G. H. 
Howell, Miss A. 
Insley, Miss A. I. A. 
Johnson, H. H. 


Mulley, J. T. 
Mullins, F. 
Murison, Miss B. L. 
Neeves, A. E. 
Noble, Miss E. A. 
O'Kane, T. 

Owen, Niss I. L. 
Owen, W. H. 


Paddock, Miss G. M. 
Pinching, Miss O. E. 
V. R. 


Plear, \ 
Qualtrough, J. P. 
Reeves, R. 
Richardson, J. L. 
Rossell, Miss J. 
Round, C. 
Shearmur, F. G. 
Slack, Miss A. 
Smith, F. 

Sinith, J. E. 
Stanton, E. G. 
Steedman, Miss M. 
Symons, J. W. 
Thomas, R. 
Thomas, T, M. 
Trowell, Miss M, E. 
Walters, Miss M. E. 


Kenworthy, Miss D. Wharton, G. 
ABBOCTATESHIP: Maltby, Miss E. E. Willmore, E. 
Balgarnie, Miss M. C. Martin, A. Winsor, A. E. 
Bendin:, P. E McLean, C. J. Winter, Miss E. F. 
Benson, F. McParland, M. Wombwell, G. 
Blomfield, A. E. Mead, G. Wooddin, J. EB. 
Campbell, A. D. Moulton, W. R. Worrall, C. H. 


The Prize for Natural Sciences was awarded to Ethel Amelia 
Thrum. ° 


OPEN COURT. 


Thay hatf said... 
Quhat say thay ?—Lat thame say! 


IDEALS OF EDUCATION. 


By A. M. Wituiams, M.A., 
Rector of the Glasgow Provincial Training College. 


“ Our ideals are framed,” says Mr. Balfour, “ not according to 
the measure of our performances, but according to the mea- 
sure of our thoughts,’ and this distinction is only too familiar 
to the teacher. If his ideal of education were dictated by 
what he is able to do for his boys, it would not soar very high, 
except in those rare moments when his heart is gladdened by 
some visible token that the seed he has been sowing so diligently 
is not all bad, and that of what is good some has fallen neither by 
the wayside nor on stony ground. For the most part, however, 
he takes refuge in long views, believing in the perfectibility of 
man, and in hope against hope that one day his boys will catch 
the far off interest of tears shed by himself and them. Without 
this confidence in something that transcends the daily toil of the 
classroom, it is impossible that the teacher can find happiness in 
his work or carry it on to profit; ‘ where there is no hope,” says 
Johnson, “there can be no endeavour.” On the other hand, it is 
an uplifting conviction that each day’s work is a contribution to 
a worthy end; that the teacher, like the mason on some medieval 
abbey, is day by day rearing a structure that when completed 
will express a noble ideal. Hence the supreme importance of the 
young teacher's setting out on his professional life with some 
definite purpose behind his work, some {fitting conception of his 
function in the school. The study of the history of education is 
specially helpful in developing this; the careful examination of 
the different ideals that have prevailed at different periods and 
among different peoples assists the young teacher to form in his 
own mind the guiding principles of his schoolroom life and 
work. 

Among savage races we find the same view of nurture as is 
formally expressed by Herbert Spencer and is implicit in many 
educational systems, that it »s a preparation for life. Thus 
among the Zulus the practice was—perhaps still is—to paint a 
youth white and to turn him out naked. with shield and assegai, 
to find food for himself, and to guard his life against wild beasts 
and human enemies. The paint, which would wear off gradually, 

though it could not be washed or rubbed off, made the lad con- 


spicuous, and thus he had to learn the arts of surprise in attack 
and concealment in defence. If, at the end of the probationary 

eriod, he came back safe and sound, he was received as one that 
had proved his manhood; if he never returned he was forgotten 
asa weakling. This drastic discipline weeded out the less fit 
and secured a satisfactory standard of efficieney. It had the 
further effect of relieving the tribe of the burden of supporting 
those unable to provide for themselves. 

Among the cultured nations of Greece and Rome infanticide 
was practised from the same motives, to get rid of the defectives 
und to lessen the cost of maintenance, although these peoples re- 
garded the matter rather from the individual, or family, stand- 

oint than from the communistic one. So much so that even a 

ealthy child might be exposed if the father thought himself 
unable, or were unwilling, to maintain it. Plato himself recom- 
mends that all imperfect children should be concealed in some 
mysterious and unknown hiding place, with a view to keeping up 
the physical standard of the race. According to modern theory, 
Greece fell from its high estate through the devastations of 
malaria, while Rome paid the penalty of wasting the flower of its 
manhood on distant battle-fields and leaving the less fit to make 
a nation. Both cases illustrate the necessity for taking pains to 
keep the stock healthy, and hence some, while not questioning 
the modern policy of doing the best possible for defectives, ques- 
tion very gravely the wisdom of allowing them to mingle freely 
with the rest of the population. There is much to be said for the 
principle of Plato’s proposals for interfering with the free trans- 
mission of morbid diatheses. . 

Although in the “ Republic” Plato makes a Moloch of the 
State, which is supreme, the individual and the family both 
being sacrificed to it, he found an actual scheme corresponding 
to his Utopia in Sparta, not in his own Athens. There stress 
was laid on the free expansion of the individual, on the har- 
monious development of the mind and the body of each citizen. 
Sparta and Rome regarded education as teaching duties ; Athens 
regarded it as making for the growth of the superman. This 
antithesis runs through modern education and has to be noted 
by the teacher. The urgency of physical drill, the feeding of the 
children, and school medical inspection became apparent as the 
result of the discoveries made during the recruiting for the last 
South African War. The revelations as to the physical defects 
of the men coming forward to enlist caused an insistent demand 
for the immediate adoption of remedial and preventive measures 
to check the alleged physical degeneration of the nation. To a 
very large extent the agitation was carried on not so much 
in the interests of the individual, as in those of the nation 
and the race. In like manner, the teaching of citizenship 
emphasizes the duties we owe to the State, the subordination 
of the individual to the general welfare. The doctrine of self- 
sacrifice was reinforced by the Russo-Japanese War, with its 
pictures of Japanese devotion and patriotism, and it has its 
place in the scheme of education. The phrase, “each for all,” 
embodies a great teaching, but so does “all for each,” which 
implies the obligation of the community to give play to the 
growth of the individual. This was the Athenian ideal, that 
education must be suitable to a free man living in a free State, 
and it is one not to be lost sight of. In modern days it tends 
te be obscured by military and other systems that threaten 
our liberty in virtue of the claims they make to fetter our 
freedom of thought and action. 

During the Middle Ages education became mainly a discipline, 
which exacted the subordination of the individual to the demands 
of an otlher-worldly view of life. ‘The free expression of personal- 
ity was inconsistent with the doctrine that the period of human 
existence is merely an apprenticeship during which neither body 
nor intellect is to be regarded, the whole stress being laid on 
moral training. Thus there grew up the idea of authority in 
education and also the idea that there is virtue in effort merely 
because it puts a constraint upon Nature. We have suffered 
much from both of these ideas. Hardly in any other profession 
has the dead hand of authority weighed more heavily on matter 
and method, checking the renovation of the curriculum and the 
spread of new views. Of late years there has been a welcome 
freshening of the schools: early reformers like Pestalozzi and 
Herbart have at last secured an audience, and moderns like 
Rein and Dewey have made themselves felt. But, in teaching, 
opinion broadens slowly, and one still hears everywhere the old 
story of the disciplinary value of effort. “ Where there is no 
difficulty, there is no praise,’ says Johnson; and his saying is 
echoed by many concerned with education, who seem to think 
there is some sacred efficacy, in| drudgery. 
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It may be true that to conquer a difficulty or to go through 
with an irksome task is a test of ability and character, and that 
the habit of grappling strenuously with problems of all kinds is 
worth developing; but it is quite another thing to value a task 
simply because it is hard or to wave away easier methods of 
reaching desired ends. It would be fairly hard for an ordinarily 
educated person to learn to repeat the letters of the Hebrew 
Alphabet, but it would be a sheer waste of time—that is to say, 
there is nothing in the doing of a thing if the thing in itself is 
not related to what concerns us. Nor, again, is there any reason 
why, if something of moment is to be memorized, we should 
hesitate to use mnemonics and other short cuts? The road to 
learning has plenty of natural obstacles. We need not supply 
artificial ones or refuse to blow up some. In the ears of the 
apostles of effort, the teaching of Herbart and Spencer sounds 
strange—the doctrine that intellectual work may and should 
possess interest. 

The Renaissance was a vigorous protest against the cramping 
influences of medievalism ; it taught the joy of life, the delights 
of literature and art, the glories of freedom, the value of the in- 
dividual. The movement, at first a great tidal wave, by and by 
was lost in the shoals and straits of a narrow humanism, but it 
carried forward the emphasis on individuality alongside of the 
Christian element, which was now prominent in all educational 
ideals. These two things, individuality and religion—and par- 
ticularly individuality as related to religion—found expression 
in the Reformation, which also had its own distinctive ideal, 
popular education. This was inseparable from Protestantism, 
whose great contribution to educational progress was its advocacy 
of schools for the people. Here is the genesis of the educational 
ladd er that shall carry the sons of the humblest to the seats of 
the highest. In erecting this ladder, mistakes have been made, 
‘and some have been encouraged to seek the upper rungs although 
their true place was on the lower, but we are getting wiser by 
our errors. It is seen now that education for all does not mean 
the same education for all, but opportunity for all to work and 
live in the sphere for which they are fitted, that the skilled hand 
and the trained eye are not less valuable to society than “the 
subtle, contriving head.” 

As knowledge grew and schools multiplied, there emerged a 
conflict of studies and aswarm of theories. Comenius advocated 
the knowledge of things as against those that put their trust in 
languages, and this antithesis has developed into the modern 
warfare between scientific aud literary subjects. Locke and 
Rousseau originated that study of the child which has been so 
wonderfully developed in our time; in their teaching began the 
care of the child's body, the patient analysis of his mental 
processes which are characteristic of modern education. Pesta- 
lozzi gave a new impetus to the course of popular education as a 
chief means of social reform, and thus paved the way for regard- 
ing the school as a nursery of citizenship. 

At the present moment we can see the influence in the schools 
-of the thinkers just briefly referred to. The medical inspection 
and feeding of pupils, physical drill and games, open air and 
recreation schools represent the triumphs of the advocates of a 
sound body. Hand and eye work, occupation studies, and in- 
tuitive methods have realized the teaching of Pestalozzi and 
Froebel. The antithesis between science and literature still 
remains, but is reconciled by the ideal of a comprehensive 
‘curriculum to be followed by specialized studies. One of the 
most potent influences of our time is Herbart, whose doctrine 
of many-sided interest is not inconsistent with, but rather 
includes as its final outcome, that effort so dear to a certain 
‘school of educators. A voice less loud is that of Hegel, whose 
application of evolution to education and doctrine of spiritual 
growth by self-estrangement have to some, at all events, given 
an iuspiring idea of education. And latest of all comes Dewey 
with his pragmatist view of education and his insistence on the 
importance of the individual. 

The air throbs with ideas on education. One may, of course, 
neglect them and content oneself with getting to the end of each 
-day’s task; but that is not the road t^ success or happiness in 
teaching. “We needs must love the highest when we see it,” 
-and it is for the teacher to find his hope and consolation in some 
unifying, uplifting conception of his work. He may follow one 
leader or another among the thinkers on education or be an 
eclectic and construct his own ideal from the many presented 
to him; but some ideal he must have to stretch its long-levelled 
‘light ou the path before him. 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION.* 


By RicHarp C. MACLAURIN, M.A., Sc.D., LL.D. Cantab., 
President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


[From the School Review (Chicago). ] 


NOXE of us needs to be reminded that the last century has 
been pre-eminently the century of the science of Nature. We 
hear so much of this that we are apt to slip into the absurd 
error of supposing that there was practically no science before 
the nineteenth century. Most certainly there were giants of 
old; and it is merely because we are standing on their shoulders 
that we can see so much farther than could they. It is in the 
popular appreciation of science rather than in science itself that 
the last century has proved absolutely revolutionary. Before 
that period science was a thing for the very few and its im- 
portance was quite unrecognized except by those few. Now, on 
the contrary, its merits are loudly proclaimed on every hand, 
and its importance is emphasized, with tiresome repetition, by 
college presidents and others—often, indeed, by men wko have 
little real knowledge of its methods and little real sympathy with 
its progress. That is, however, beside the mark; for the change 
in attitude toward science is unquestioned and unquestionable. 
From this point of view it is quite true to speak of all the ages 
before the nineteenth century of our era as prescientific, and of 
that century as forming the Great Divide between the old world 
and the new. 


APPLICATIONS OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES. 


This revolution in public opinion has been brought about 
not so much by scientific discoveries themselves as by the appli- 
cations of these discoveries. Faraday’s brilliant electrical re- 
searches would doubtless have delighted a select few ; but his 
worshippers would not have been numerous had he not disclosed 
a new empire over which his less profound fellows might easily 
exercise sway. Man rules Nature by obeying her ; and he must 
first discover her laws before he can have any real dominion 
over her. So it was that Faraday’s researches brought about ere 
long the invention of dynamos; and similar discoveries by other 
men of science led in duc time—as every schoolboy knows—to a 
series of inventions of all kinds that have completely changed 
the conditions of our daily life. Just pass through your mind a 
few of these change3: changes in the means of production— 
the establishment of factories and the consequent growth of 
great cities—changes in the means of communication by land, 
and sea, and air, and changes in the methods of dealing with tho 
problems of health, public and private. It is surely a very short- 
sighted view that sees in such things only a change in material 
conditions. An immense change in mental and spiritual outlook 
is really consequent thereon. I am not now thinking of the other 
well known fact that these methods of science proved so strik- 
ingly successful in their own domain that they were applied to 
other branches of knowledge and led to changes that profoundly 
affected man’s outlook on life and his attidude towards the deep- 
est and most engrossing problems of his nature and his destiny. 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 


Of course so mighty and revolutionary a movement could 
not but affect education. It has done so profoundly ; and we 
might well divide the history of education for the last century: 
into three periods, during each of which some one of the great 
movements of scientific opinion just referred to has been speci- 
ally prominent. In these three periods science has successively 
affected our views as to (1) the content, (2) the method, and 
(3) the aim of education. 


Toe EDUCATIONAL REVIVAL. 


In tho prescientific days there was scarcely such a thing as 
popular education; indeed it 13 almost wholly by means of science 
that there have been brought about the improved social con- 
ditions that have made the education of nearly all the vouth 
of the country possible. Apart from this, however, in the 
earlier days there were few forces making for popular educa- 
tion except the influence of Calvinism. The exception is, of 


* Read before the New England Association of Collegesjand Prepara- 
tory Schools. 
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course, especially interesting to New Rngland, where Calvinism 
was so long dominant. Under its régime education was strictly 
indiv idualistic at the core; each ‘individual was ultimately 
responsible for his religious belief. All that the State did 
was to sec that each householder had ‘his children taught to 
read, so that the Scriptures might be open to them. So much for 
popular education. As to higher education, this was entirely 
under the influence of the classical tradition. The dominating 
idea in anything that was good here was the idea of culture, 
which is also individualistic at the heart. Science, in so far as 
it was pursued at all, was followed chiefly to satisfy the intel- 
lectual cravings of a leisured class and without any idea of 
public service. 

The “ educational revival” that marked the transition from 
the prescientific to the scientific era was due to the great. social 
changes brought about by the applications of science to industry. 
These changes slowly but surely undermined the older extremely 
individualistic theories. Under the new conditions the mutual 
interdependence of different men and different classes became so 
obvious that it could not be ignored. -Hence the demand oF 
popular education became irresistible ; and it was seen to be: 
necessity to educate the working classes to enable them to a 
successfully with the new conditions. From this time education 
ceased to be the privilege of a few and came to be regarded 
almost as the birthright of all. 


THE CONTENT OF JIIGHER, EDUCATION. 


As regards higher education in this period, the main battle 
was fought over the content of education. Except for occasional 
attacks from the champions of modern literature, the upholders 
of the strictly classical tradition had been in undisturbed posses- 
sion of the field for centuries. Now, however, arose a small 
army to press the claims of science ; such men, to mention only 
a few Englishmen, as Herbert Spencer, Charles Kingsley, and 
Huxley. men who saw clearly that science was revolutionizing 
the world and that it was monstrous in the education of young 
men to treat them as if nothing had happened since the days of 
Plato and Aristotle. They believed too that the study of natural 
science—properly conducted—was better suited than any other 
study to produce in the student just the right habit of mind to 
enable him to cope intelligently and effectively with the difficult 
problems of modern life. In the war that followed the promul- 
gation of these ideas, there was set up an unfortunate antithesis 
between science and humanism, an antithesis that we now see to 
be needless and wholly misleading. Some educators are not vet 
converted from the errors of this period ; but their conversion 
can only be a question of time. It was during this period that 
there began that movement which is prov ing itself of greater im- 
portance than any other as a condition of progress—I mean 
the rescue of the sciences from mere culture and intellectualism 
and the harnessing of them to clearly conceived human purposes. 
In the ficld of education this movement gave rise to the establish- 
ment. of schools of technology beginning in France, following 
quickly to Germany, and more slowly later to this country, to 
England, and the greater part of the civilized world. 


EDUCATIONAL METIIODS. 


The period to which I have just referred was one in which 
the main influence of science on education was directed to its 
content ; but this led naturally and inevitably to a new era in 
which the method of teaching was emphasized. What we now 
know familiarly as the method of the laboratory constitutes per- 
haps the most striking peculiarity of scientific training. Its 
essence is the bringing of the mind directly in contact with fact 
and practising it in drawing conclusions from premises surely 
established by immediate observation. I need scarcely remind 
vou that the influence of this method has spread far bevond the 
field in which it was originally planted. It has made it a 
commonplace that sense-perception and practical work should be 
utilized at every stago of education where this is practicable. 
It has given a new signifie ance to the studv of the mode of 
development of the growing boy and girl and has breathed a new 
spirit into psychology. This in tumm has emphasized the im- 
portance of the physical side of education and made it unqucs- 
tionable that a sound body is the proper basis of a sound mind 
and of sound morals. It has exposed the fallacy of leaving the 


conduct of the earlier stages of education in the hands of the 
inexperienced and has proved that these carly stages are pecu- 
liarly critical. It has made evident the need of ‘adapting the 
mode of instruction to the stage of development of the child, 
instead of employing the same method throughout. and has con- 
tributed numberless suggestions as to the most effective means 
of dealing with the difficult problems that are presented at each 
stage of the process. In short, all the improvements in educa- 
tional methods which chavacterize these latter davs, and with 
which you are of course thoroughly conversant, are due directly 
or indirectly to the influence of science. 


THE AIM OF EDUCATION. 


The last great influence of science to which I need refer is 
one that is rapidly gaining in power, and one that when thor- 
oughly dominant will bring about a new epoch in the history of 
education. It has been heard of for vears, and some ot vou 
may think that it is already in undisputed nossossion of the field. 
I wish it were so, but have my doubts. It deals with the aim of 
education, and going thus to the root of the matter must radi- 
cally affect our views as to both the content and the method of 
education. I have already reminded vou of the influence of 
science in undermining the foundation of the extreme individu- 
alistic theorics of society ; but there have been other factors in 
that influence than the one to which I have referred. The some- 
what misleading analogy between an organisin and the State 
has been potent. in helping the movement and has made the idea 
of a scicntitically organized national existence much more than a 
dream. The mov ement has gained strength with each advance, 
and the wonderful improvements that science has effected in the 
machinery of social life have helped to bring home to great num- 
bers of thinking people the fact that most of the problems of 
social betterment are primarily scientific problems, to be solved 
by application of the principles learnt in the pursuit of natural 
science. And so we find that to-day science has become much 
more ambitious than of old. It claims the whole world for its 
parish, and so far from contenting itself with work in the lab- 
oratory, it goes out into the mar ket-place and into public life and 
secks to make its influence predominant in the world of busi- 
ness and of government. This emphasis on the social aspect of 
science and scientific training Is thought of by some as another 
blow to individualism. It is, however, a vastly different thing 
from crude socialism. It mereiy states implic itly that the indi- 
vidual is not able to make the best of his lite by his unaided 
efforts, aud urges a serious and organized effort to attack the 
complex problems of modern society ma scientific spirit and in 
the light of the best scientific knowledge. It holds up social 
cficctiveness, power to serve the community. as the end of educa- 
tion, rather than individual knowledge or individual culture. It 
asks you not so much what you know as what you can do. Of 
course these two aims are not directly opposed, for knowledge 
and culture are aids to effectiveness; but the difference is obvions 
enough and is of fundamental importance, as it. supplies a differ- 
ent motive for educational effort. In the one case men study 
science in the interests of sclf-culture, for the intellectual plea- 
sure of the individual; and in the other their efforts are directed 
to clearly conceived human services and the improvement of 
civic efficiency. 

Tue Task OF THE THACHER. 

Now, if this be the true view of the aim of education, it seems 
of the highest importance that it should be generally recognized 
and acted upon by teachers. Of course, there i 15 nothing novel 
in this doctrine, but in actual practice it is almost wholly neg- 
lected; and I have yet to hear of a systematic effort to carry it 
throughout a scheme of education. In spite of that. I have no 
doubt. that such an efforé must be made, even at the cost of 
radical changes that may amount to an educational revolution. 
The purpose of education should be ever present to the teachers 
mind, not only when he talks of education, but when he frames 
his curricula and when he gives his lessons. He cannot effect 
his purpose unless he brings that purpose clearly home to the 
pupil's mind. I feel sure that even in the teaching of science we 
are still too much under the influence of the classical tradition. 
We must bo bold enough to smash up the idol of knowledge; for 
science is particularly apt to make too much of mere know ledge. 
It prizes facts so highly that its teach¢rs’are prone tobe content 
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when these facts are learned. It is just this that causes dis- 
appointment in many quarters with science as a means of edu- 
cation. For except to the very few it is not so much the facts of 
seience as the spirit and habit of mind that its study nourishes 
which make for culture and for social efficiency. Before the best 
results can be obtained it will be necessary to spend the same 
labour and the same ingenuity in making the teaching of science 
effective for the great end that I have mentioned as was spent 
in earlier days to derive culture from the classics. Of course 
this will make a heavy demand upon the teacher, for it is clearly 
infinitely harder to instil a scientific spirit into a boy through 
the medium of chemistry and make him thereby a more useful 
citizen, than to rub in a few facts as to the constitution of water 
or the preparation of chlorine. The teacher of to-morrow must 
be even broader than to-day, and he must have a still stronger 
hold on the respect of the community. He must be preserved as 
much as possible from narrowing influences and permitted to 
soar so frecly that he has a wide horizon and some prevision of 
the day that is to come. For as Thring expressed it years ago : 

We stand on the threshold of a new creation. The steamship. the 
railway, and the telegraph have annihilated space with consequenees 
which, in part at least, can be seen by all. But there is an inner 
spirit, a secret moving truth that remains invisible except to the very 
few. And even as birds settling on the telegraph wires grasp the 
lightning message with senseless feet, and stand on the magic chords 
as a common perch, and know it not, so it may be with men. Thev 
may lay grasping hands of hard familiar use on rail and ship and 
wire, and never know the prophet voice within, the inspiration of 
the life that moves, the real message of the birth to come. But new 
life is being born, and they who heed may know. Teachers, here is 
our place. This new world will assuredly be what teachers make it. 
The skilled workman is lord of all things on earth. And the highest 
skilled work is the work that creates the newer life of the coming 
time by moulding the instruments and training the living powers that 
work the work which makes the life of time. And the foremost 
teachers of the foremost nations are the creators of the life that is 


For the last few years (says the Westmins/er Gazette) the 
Welsh Education Authorities have been relying more and more 
upon the intermediate schools for their fresh supplies of elemen- 
tary-school teachers. The returns which have just been received 
from the various intermediate schools in the Principality show 
that there is this year a serious reduction in the number of 
candidates for admission into the teaching profession. There is 
reason to believe that this falling-off is mainly due to an impres- 
sion prevalent among parents that the teaching profession is 
overstocked, and that a large number of young persons qualified 
for teaching posts will find themselves permanently unable to 
find employment. 

A. special memorandum on the subject issued in Wales points 
out that the shortage extends even more seriously to England, 
and that the difficulty is yearly assuming a more acute phase 
throughout the country. ‘The estimated annual demand for 
teachers in England is 14,000. The following tigures show the 
actual numbers admitted into the teaching profession since 
1906-7, and illustrate the increasing shortage each year as com- 
pared with the estimated number of teachers required :— 


Year. Number Admittel. 
WOOD F . aiten Na ease nneeeuswte 11,018 
DOOQT AGS. cok canto incteeee nce tian E Mekeds 10.352 
TOSS Aea aortas set aa a ta ceca 8,718 
909-10 itoten ouch Naat Sear a 7,115 


For the year 1910-11 the total number of entrants is given 
in the Board of Education returns as 6,137. This number, how- 
ever, is for England and Wales, whereas those given above, and 
also the estimate of 14,090, are for England only. The number 
of admissions in Wales was about 800 in each of the two pre- 
ceding years. After making the necessary correction, we get ® 
total of admissions in England for the current year of under 
2.0% as compared with the estimated requirement of 14,000. 

These figures not only dispose of the fallacious suggestions 
which have recently been put forward regarding the alleged 
over-supply, but also show that there is reason to fear that the 
output of new teachers will in the near future be altogether in- 
sufficient to meet the needs of the elementary schools of the 
country. 
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A PRIVATE-SCHOOL MASTER IN 1756. 
By Prof. Foster Watsox, M.A. 


I. 

Is 1700, Joseph Randall published in London an account of 
the Academy at Heath, near Wakefield, in Yorkshire. {n this 
pamphlet or prospectus he gives a description of “the situation, 
rise, present state, discipline, terms for boarding and teaching, 
and the particulars of the arts and sciences taught there, together: 
with the usefulness of each branch of education and the manner 
of cultivating the minds of youth there.” 


First, as to the village of Heath. It is noticeable for its 
“healthfull air and delightful eminence.” “The gentlemen's 
seats,” continues Randall, “and other houses form a square, ® 
side whereof may be near three hundred yards. In the centre of 
this square is a handsome bowling green belonging tothe gentle- 
men of the village. On the west of the town, at a distance of two 
hundred yards, ina park, stands an ancient and stately hall, the 
seat of a baronet. Below this glides a serpentine river, which 
makes its way over a pleasant valley, bordered with gently rising 
hills. To this river the young people resort in the fine season to 
bathe under the care of one of the masters, but at other times 
they are not allowed to go thither.” The parish chuneh and the 
heath and common are then mentioned, and we proceed to the 
academy itself, a spacious modern structure, standing on one side 
of the village square. Behind the house are a wood, a river, æ 
valley, and neighbouring hills. The schoolrooms for languages 
are eighty yards away; in three of these the classics are taught 
by three teachers, each of whom thus has his own room. Forty 
yards away are the mathematical schoolrooms, where also busi- 
ness subjects are taught. Near the academy is another building, 
in which music, dancing, and fencing are taught, and here the 
whole body of the pupils dine together. In a large room near 
the academy is the public library, where also apparatus is placed 
and lectures are given, and experiments ure performed fn astro- 
nomy and (natural) philosophy. The bed-chambers are * hand- 
some and very airy; in them the young gentlemen lie two ina 
bed,” though there are, in a detached building, six more private 
rooms at a higher price for those who wish to have them. 

The boarding school, we are told, was started in 1740 by 
Randall, and, the pupils becoming very numerous, “the whole 
circle of arts and sciences, the common branches of education, 
languages, and every genteel accomplishment were introduced, 
and a proper number of masters were engaged to earry on and 
support with credit” the institution. The academy is devised for 
130 besides the private boarders, who may be counted as ten 
more. There may also be admitted as many as thirty ount- 
boarders at the houses of residents in the villaye when the 
academy is full. For some time the academy has had its full 
complement of 130 pupils, who consist of natives “of all the 
three kingdoms ” and of several foreign parts, and of all ages 
from man’s estate to eight years of age. The total number, 
which number Randall undertakes “shall not be exceeded,” is 
170 pupils, and for these ten masters and assistants are ap- 
pointed, “in every way qualitied.” 

At atime when the study of English was entirely neglected 
by the public grammar schools, Randall must he honourably 
recognized as insisting upon a knowledge of the grammar of the 
English language as facilitating the learning of “dead” lan- 
guages—an interesting indication that the speaking of Latin 
was no longer regarded as necessary or desirable in 1700. The 
following is Randall’s treatment of English and of English 
history as school subjects :—‘ Before the youth here enter upon 
Latin they are initiated into the easier parts of English grammar 
and, in proportion as they advance im the Latin historians, in 
order to understand the style, turn of expression, and manner 
of writing used by those authors, they are instructed in the know- 
ledge of their native language, in the study of the history of 
England, to give them an ease and fluency in rendering the 
Latin historians into English expression.” English grammar 
is taught so far as to help the pupil to appreciate the language 
of the best English historians in the subjects of aneient history 
and in English history. . 

Those pupils who do not intend to learn Latin make history a 
leading feature of their education. They first learn easy pria- 
ciples of grammar and are advanced through classes of Inglish 
historians. They also study the/ writings, of the celebrated 
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English poets and do special work in composition. Studies of 
English authors require from the pupil public demonstration 
that “he can read his English author in a becoming manner, 
with proper pronunciation, a graceful attitude of body, and, 
vita voce, can give an epitome of the author.” He is therefore 
examined before the whole body of the academy, and advance- 
ment is dependent on the result. 

Pupils are required—whether Latin pupils or not—to study an 
epitome of ancient and modern history as well as a general treatise 
of the globe and “ the earth considered as a map.” Having gone 
through several classes in history, the historical studies are 
succeeded by those in celebrated English poets, for Latin 
pupils to facilitate the study of the ancient poets, and, for non- 
Latin pupils, “to finish youth in the delicacy of poetical 
expression in their mother tongue.” A gentleman from Cam- 
bridge, a fellow of a college there, teaches in their leisure hours 
the Latin-learning pupils in the belles lettres of the mother 
tongue. 

As to English history teaching, Randall says that it is a defect 
in education for youth not to know the history of their own 
country. “The Greek and Roman histories, indeed, contain 
a series of the noblest events that ever happened, but still they 
ure not so much the concern of the British youth as the trans- 
actions that relate to their own country ... As the history of 
our own affairs is then so necessary, I have the subject pro- 
fessedly taught to the youth here even from their earlier years, 
thatit may grow up with them.” Randall goes further in the 
direction of modern pedagogy. “ And with this study, the 
geography of the different countries always goes hand in hand.” 

Randall lays stress on political knowledge and on eloquence, 
and instituted in his school “real and imaginary topics of de- 


bate.” He describes the methods used in his schcol for teaching 
Latin. After necessary grammar, the pupil reads Latin prose 
authors. He is then tested to see if he has any taste for poetry, 


and this will probably be discovered by the Professor of the Eng- 
lish language, whilst the pupil studies the ‘ poetic style, in those 
charming performances of the celebrated poets of our own 
nation.” If the pupil is not moved by the noble images and 
descriptions of Nature in English poets, we may conclude that 
the beauties of the Latin and Greek poets are “above his taste 
for that time.” When the pupil has succeeded in the study of 
Virgil will be soon enough, Randall thinks, to put him upon the 
Greek language. 

Randall advances pupils from lower to higher Latin and Greek 
classes by public examinations, and eventually such advanced 
pupils may go to the Universities. Boys designed for trade 
should nevertheless study the Roman historians and the easiest 
ot the Latin poets, but should not meddle with Greek; and, even 
if they cannot go thus far, there is scope for good education of the 
non-Latin pupil. ‘The fine compositions of the English poets will 
be to them instead of the belles lettres of the ancients. They may 
further be instructed in geography,“‘astronomics, ‘and pneumatics. 
Writing and arithmetic should be learned by all. Mathematics 
should be cultivated wherever there is inclination and capacity. 
French should be omitted from study by no gentleman, on account 
of its “universal reception, its extensive literature, and the 
masterly criticisms in that language upon the ancients.” Randall 
also recommends chronology. He gives the raison d'être of ex- 
perimental philosophy as a subject of instruction and shows its 
connexion with mathematics. 

He gives a long description of the discipline of the academy, 
which is directed towards teaching a youth “ what he is intended to 
be.” He gives a list of rules, which require an undertaking from 
any youth entering the school at seventeen or later to abstain 
from gambling and entering a public-house or drinking or pro- 
curing strong liquor anywhere, and require him to preserve a 
right attitude to junior pupils in the position called the Inspector, 
an office held for a week, and in which he had to undertake, 
“when properly called upon,” to declare what he knew relating 
tothe affair under examination. Punishments (which are clearly 
differentiated from discipline) are to be varied according to the 
nature of the crime and the character of the pupil. Studying for 
two hours every evening seems to have been the chief punishment. 
As to corporal punishment, Randall observes: “ The power of the 
rod shall always be reserved to be made use of in cases where the 
pupil has behaved in such a manner as makes it necessary, to 
prevent greater evils to himself, to his fellow-pupils, his friends, 
and to mankind. Otherwise that ungenteel custom which often 
ruins the mind of youth shall be warded off.’’ In the last resort, 
a boy’s friends may be required to remove the boy. ‘The hours of 
teaching are from 7 o'clock in the morning till 5 o'clock in the 
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afternoon, except on Wednesday and Saturday. The customary 
holy-days in other schools were not observed, except the vaca- 
tions of Christmas and Whitsuntide. 

With regard to general reading, Randall states: “ Every 
evening the whole body of the pupils (excepting those who are 
sentenced to the evening schools) assemble in a long building 
near the academy to study or read, under the instruction of one 
of the masters, such books as the genius of each pupil leads him 
to choose. And, in order to supply them with a pleasing variety 
of authors in all parts of learning, history, voyages, travels, 
&c., they have recourse to the Public Library consisting of 
1,500 volumes.” Every pupil was required to give an account 
of what he had read—his “judgment” on it. Thus, due pro- 
vision was made for general reading, and apparently this took 
the place of all homework. 

The ditferent types or sides of school work and fees are thus 
summarized by Randall :— 

I. Preparation for the Universities.—English Grammar, Latin, 
Greek, a course of English Classics, Geography, and Chronology. 
Care will be taken to teach young gentlemen to read in French 
the masterly criticisms of the French writers on the Classics. 
And in order to prepare youth for the ordinary lectures on the 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the Universities ; during 
the study of the Classics may be carried on, at proper hours, th: 
Principles of the Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. Two 
guineas per annum; entrance, half a guinea. 

If. For Business.—English Grammar, Latin, French, Writing. 
a course of English Classics, Arithmetic Vulgar and Decimal, 
the Italian Method of Book-keeping in three balances, th: 
Computation of Exchange, the Use of the Terrestrial Globe anl 
Maps, the Law- [writing] Hands, Book-keeping adapted to a 
Stewardship, Mensuration and Surveying, the Valuation ot 
Estates, Annuities and Reversions. Two guineas per annum ; 
entrance, half a guinea. 

ILE. For the Army and Navy.—A course of Mathematics and 
Philosophy, adapted to the Gentlemen of the Army and Navy— 
viz., Geometry, Trigonometry, Geography and Astronomy, Navi- 
gation in all its several kinds, Natural Philosophy, Fortificatio ı 
and Gunnery, with French and Drawing. Five guineas pe- 
annum, including the Classics ; entrance, one guinea. 

IV. For a Gentleman.—During the study of the Classics an l 
when Geography and French are pretty well mastered, othe: 
studies may be carried on in this order : Geometry, Astronomy, 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Optics, Ethics, Logic, 
Metaphysics and Drawing. Five guineas per annum, includinz 
the Classics ; entrance, one guinea. 

Youth are also taught the other modern languages for tw» 
guineas per annum each, and half a guinea entrance to eac 
language. Fencing, half a guinea per month, and half a guine, 
entrance. Going through a course of Experimental Philosophy, 
two guineas. Dancing, one guinea per quarter; Music, one 
guinea per quarter, and half a guinea entrance; boarding, ten 
guineas per annum. 

Composition, annual fees for instruction and boarding to 
pupils for the Universities and for business were £14, togethe- 
with entrance fee; those for Army and Navy (including Dancinz 
and Fencing), £21 together with entrance fees. 

A young nobleman or gentleman “ may have a single room t) 
himself, be boarded, found with tea, sup at a private table wit't 
the family and taught by the best masters the ancient anl 
modern Languages, Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 
Fortification and Gunnery, Moral Philosophy, Logic, ani 
Metaphysics, with Dancing, Fencing, Music, and Drawing for 
£35 a year, with the usual entrances.” If he brought a tutor 
the additional expense was £li a year. A deposit was require l 
equivalent to six months’ fees. A fee of 2s. to8s. a year (accord- 
ing to the age of pupils) was required for the library. Every 
pupil had also to pay one guinea towards the expense of public 
apparatus and machines. 

The fee for laundry was l4s. a year for the younger sort, for 
which they had three shirts a week. Each pupil found his own 
sheets alternately with his bedfellow. Other usual expenses 
“ may amount to about 8s. a year; such as fires in the public 
schools, candles to read by at public study.” 

Mr. Randall’s account of his private school, the Heath Academy 
of 1750, is particularly interesting in the details thus given. 
Educationally, it deserves notice at least on account of the 
pioneering: introduction of English literature and English 
history into the curriculum by private schools, and his sound 
reasons for their introduction into the classical as well as the 
non-classical parts of his school. 
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BLACKIE’S LIST. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 


By Q. B. NEAVE, M.A., D.Sc., and J. WATSON AGNEW, F.1.C., Lec- 
turers and Demonstrators in the Department of Chemistry, Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College. 28. net. 

Primarily intended for the nse of First Year Students of Chemistry before 
they proceed to a course of qualitative and quantitative analysis. 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE ON MODERN LINES. 


A FIRST ENGLISH COURSE. 


By FRANK JONES, B.A.. Assistant Master, King Edward's School, Aston, 
Birmingham; Lecturer in English at the Birmingham and Midland In- 
stitute; Joint Author of Scorr and JoNts’s LATIN Course. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 28. 6d. 


POETICA: A Book of English Verse 
for Repetition. 


Chosen and arranged by JOHN RIDGES, M.A. ( Cantab.), sometime 
Head Master of Leighton Park School, Reading. Illustrated with portraits, 
Arranged for the three school years ending at 15 or 16. Fcap. 8vo, 18. 6d. 


WORDS: THEIR ORIGIN AND USE. 


A Correlated Scheme of Spelling. Derivation, Reading, Dictation and Com- 
position. By F. W. CHAMBERS and A. J. KER. In Two Books, 
each with a companion Teachers’ Book. 8d. each. 


BLACKIE’S LITTLE FRENCH CLASSICS. 
Representing all important French authors from Montaigne to Bourget. 
100 Vohtunes, 4d., 6d., 10d. 
Complete List on application. 


STEPS TO THE WRITING OF FRENCH 
FREE COMPOSITION. 


A Manual of Practice. By Mise M. L. HART, Ph.B., Ancienne répctitrice 
d'Anglais à Ecole Normale Supérieure de Sèvres, Diplome Supérieur de 
VP Université de Paris, L.C.C. Sydenham Secondary School, and HARDRESS 
O'GRADY, University of London, Goldsmiths’ College. Price Od. 


A “REGULAR” LATIN BOOK. 


For Beginners. With terminations printed in red, By R. A. A. BERESFORD, 
a au Head Master of Lydgate House Preparatory School, Hunstanton. 
S. 6d. i 


A GREEK BOY AT HOME. 


An original Greek story specially written for use with Rouse’s ‘ First Greek 
Course.” By W. M. D. ROUSE, Litt.D., Head Master of the Perse 
School, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 38. 6d. net. 


In use at Eton. 


THE STUDY OF PLANT LIFE FOR 
' YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By MARIE C. STOPES, D.Sc., &c. New Edition. Fully Ilustrated. 
Price 3e. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 


By Prof. AINSWORTH DAVIS, Principal of the Agricultural College, 
Cirencester. With Appendix for Agricultural Students. Cloth, 28. 


THE EMPIRES OF THE OLD WORLD 
To the Fall of Rome. 


By M. BRAMSTON, 8.Th., Author of “Juda and Her Rulers,” ‘‘ Dawn of 
Revelation,” &c. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 38. 6d. 


The increase of general interest in the ancient world is showing itself in a 
widespread disposition to include the outlines of ancient history in the school 
curriculum, The ditficulty has been to find a hook which, while taking aceount 
of the results of the latest research, was yet simple and full of human interest. 


THE STORY OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH. 


By the Rev. H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A., Author of “The Troubadonrs of 
Dante,” &c. With many Plates and other Illustrations, Coloured Maps and 
Plans. Imperial l6ino. Price Se. 


This handsome volume should prove very useful to the general reader and the 
student of the English Bible. It gives in simple and readable narrative a con- 
necie a count of the history of Israel and Judah from the age of Abraham to 
Nehemiah. 


Full parliculars on application to 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Whole Page—Ordinary £410 0 ...... Position £5 10 0 
Half j 210 0 ...... PP 3 00 
uarter a 110 0 = 0... se 116 0 
er inch in broad column (half width of page) ... 0 7 0 
Narrow Column (one-third page) ................ccseee . 200 


General Scholastic Advertisements (Colleges, Schools, Classes, Tuition, &0.), 
3a. 6d. for 6 lines, or 48, 6d. the inch. 

SituationsVacant and Wanted— 30 words or under, 2s.; each additional 10 words 
6d. (For ls. extra, Replies may be addressed to the Publishing Office, and will 
be forwarded post free.) 


CURRENT HVENTS. 


AT the Members’ Meeting of the College of 
Preceptors, to take place on Wednesday, 
November 22, Prof. J. J. Findlay, M.A., will 
read a paper on “The Teacher as Craftsman: a new ideal 
for the education of young children.” 


Miss Nancy Carry, M.A., Lecturer on Literature at Gold- 
smiths’ College, will lecture on ‘‘ Children’s Literature,” 
under the auspices of the Frocbel Society, at the College of 
Preceptors, on November 24, at 7.30 p.m. 

* # 


Fixtures. 


* 
Uxper the auspices of the Morality Play Society—which 
has been founded “‘ for the production of original moralities 
and other modern plays of a like nature ’—“ The Soul of the 
World,” a Christmas Mystery Play by Mrs. Percy Dearmer 
will be represented in the Great Hall of the University of 
London, on December 1, 2,8, and 9, at 3 p.m. Tickets only. 
Apply to the Hon. Secretary, 57 Fellows Road, N.W. . 
a n + 


+ 

THE course of twelve lectures on “State Insurance in 
England and Abroad,” at the London School of Economics, 
will be continued on November 6, 13, 20, and 27, at 5 p.m. 


Apply to the Secretary. 


& 
* 


Tue Creighton Lecture will be delivered by Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford, at 
University College, London, on November 8,at 5 p.m. Sub- 


ject: “ Political Unions.” 


+ $ 
* 


Mrs. Cuarres H. Asnpown will lecture on “The Dress of 
our Ancestors” to the Selborne Society in the theatre of 
the Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, W., on 
November 17, at 6.30 p.m. 

+ + 
* 

Tue first meeting of the Association of Teachers of 
Mathematics for South - eastern England will be held at 
Tonbridge School, on November 25, at 3 p.m. The Inaugural 
Address will be given by the President, Dr. A. N. White- 
head, F.R.S. 


— ee —— ——_—-. 


Tue University of Bristol has conferred the 
honorary degree of D.Sc. on Mr. Arthur P. 
Chattock (lately Henry Overton Wills Pro- 
fessor of Physics in the University), on Sir William Ramsay, 
K.C.B., &c. (of University College, London, sometime Prin- 
cipal of University College, Bristol), and on Prof. Julius 
Wertheimer, B.Sc., B.A., F.I.C. (Principal of the Merchant 
Venturers’ College); and the honorary degree of D.Litt. on 
Prof. Alfred Marshall, M.A., sometime Principal of Uni- 
versity College, Bristol. 

It had also been intended to confer the honorary degree 
of LL.D. on Mr. Henry Overton Wills, the first Chancellor 
of the University, its most munificent benefactor, and virtu- 
ally its founder; and the honorary degree of D.Sc. on Dr. 
John Beddoe, F.R.S., Honorary Professor of Anthropology 
in the University. But both gentleman died before con- 
ferment. 


Honours. 
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The tower of the new University buildings is to be called 
the“ Arrowsmith Tower,” with a commemorative inscription, 
in recognition of tbe distinguished services rendered to the 
University by Mr. J. W. Arrowsmith. 

*  # 

At the Annual Meeting of the Western College at Cotham, 
a portrait of the Rev. Dr. Chapman, ex-Principal, was un- 
veiled. 
Arthur Button. This is the fourth portrait that Dr. Chap- 
man has had painted for him at the request of others. 


AN appeal for £15,000 to build the 
Francis Galton Laboratory has been 
issued. Contributions and promises of 
support will be received by Sir Edward Busk, University of 
London, South Kensington, S.W. 


* + 
* 


Tur Bournville Village Trust has endowed a Lectureship 
in Civic Design and Town Planning in Birmingham Uni- 
versity. 


Endowments and 
Benefactions. 


# ® 
* 


Tue late Dr. S. J. Gee, Physician to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, left some £20,000 to form a permanent endowment 
fund for the Royal College of Physicians, London, contingent 
upon his daughter’s life interest. 


# * 
* 


Tue late Mr. C. S. Buxton, son of Mr. Sydney C. Buxton, 
President of the Board of Trade, bequeathed unconditionally 
to Ruskin College, Oxford, £5,000. Mr. Buxton was for- 
merly Vice-Principal of the College. 

*.* 

Tue new wing for the Applied Science Department of 
Sheffield University, the foundation stone of which was laid 
on September 28, will cost some £40,000. The Drapers’ 
Company has given £15,000. More than £8,000 is still 
required. 

* * 

Over £2,500 has already been promised for the proposed 
‘ndowment Fund of Exeter University College, though the 
appeal has not yet been formally issued. The present ex- 
tensions of the College will cost some £25,000. Mr. H. E. 
Duke, M.P., “ proposes for the present” to contribute his 


salary as member of Parliament. 


* * 
* 


Ax organ has been presented to University College, 
Reading, by three hundred past and present students. 


=+ * 
* 


Tur late Mr. Josiah Smale, of Park Mount, Macclesfield, 
bequeathed £1,000 to the Lancashire Independent College. 


+ + 
* 


Tire late Lord James of Hereford bequeathed £3,500 to 
Cheltenham College to found scholarships. Lord James 
was President of the Council of the College and probably its 
most distinguished Old Boy. 


* * 


* 
Mr. James H. Dunn (Messrs. Dunn, Fischer, & Co., bankers, 
London) has given £5.000 to the Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. Mr. Dunn is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity. 
* * 

Mr. Rorerr Curistison, of Burwell Park, Lincolnshire, 
formerly a North Queensland squatter, has promised another 
£1,000 towards providing a Chair of Tropical and Sub- 
Tropical Agriculture in the University of Queensland, con- 
ditionally upon the raising of the remainder of the required 
amount. Mr. Christison, before leaving Queensland, gave 
£1,000 as a nucleus for the fund. 


—— 


It was presented to the College by the artist, Mrs. | 


Tue Maharajah of Darbhanga has given five lakhs of 
rupees (about £33,330) towards the Hindu University which 
it is proposed to establish at Benares. 


THE trustees of Lake Forest University 
announce the second decennial prize of 
6,000 dols. on the Bross Foundation for Za 
book or treatise “on the connexion, relation, and mutual 
bearing of any practical science, or the history of our race, 
or the facts in any department of knowledge, with and upon 
the Christian religion,” the treatise to be presented on or 
before January 1, 1915. Information about the competition 
may be obtained on application to President John S. Nollen, 
Lake Torest, Illinois. The first decennial prize on the Bross 
Foundation was awarded in 1905 to Prof. James Orr, D.D., 
of Glasgow, for his treatise on “The Problem of the Old 
Testament.” 


Scholarships 
and Prizee. 


* 
* 


At Westfield College (University of London) two Drapers’ 
Company Scholarships of £50 a year for three years. open 
to candidates under twenty, and two or more College Scholar- 
ships of the same value, will be awarded on an examination 
to be held May 21-23, 1912. Entry by May 1. Subjects : 
see Londun University Gazette, September 27. 


* * 
* 


Ar Rugby School, Major and Minor Foundationerships 
for Day Boys are awarded at the Entrance Examinations 


held every term. 


* * 
a 


MERCHANT Taytors Scuoon, E.C., offers Entrance Scholar- 
ships for competition on December 5, 6, and 7. 
+” 
Tue Entrance Scholarship xamination at Mercers’ School, 
Holborn, E.C., will be held on December 1+ and 15. 
* * 
* 
Some free studentships in the evening classes at the School 
of Art Wood-Carving (39 Thurloe Place, South Kensington, 
S.W.) are vacant. Apply to the Secretary. 


Pror. M. E. Saber, M.A., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of the History and Administration 
of Education in the University of Man- 
chester, has been appointed Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Leeds, in succession to the late Sir Nathan 
Bodington. 


Appointments 
and Vacancies 


+ $ 
* 


Sir Wiuitam Oster, Regius Professor of Medicine at Ox- 
ford, has been appointed Silliman Lecturer at Yale Univer- 
sity for October, 1912. Six lectures on ‘The Evolution of 


Modern Medicine.” 


* + 
* 


Tue Registrarship of Leeds University is vacant through 
the retirement of Mr. W. F. Husband, LL.B., Barrister-at- 
Law, who has held the office since two years after the 
establishment of the Yorkshire College. 

+o # 


* 
Ix Leeds University, Mr. Perey W. Dodd, Scholar of 
Jesus College, Oxford, has been appointed Assistant Lecturer 
in Classics; and Mr. D. B. Morgans, B.Sc., Assistant in the 
Mining Department. 
1? 

In Liverpool University, Mr. J. Vincent Elsden, D.Sc., has 
been appointed Lecturer in Engineering Geology ; Mr. A. M. 
Woodward, M.A., Lecturer in Ancient History; Mr. E. B. R. 
Prideaux, M.A., D.Sc., Assistant, Lecturer (in( Education ; 
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Mr. Evan Hughes, M.A., and Mr. R. A. Macdonald, M.A., 
Assistant Lecturers in Economics; Mr. J. H. T. Roberts, 
B.Sc., Assistant Lecturer in Physics; Mr. W. P. Gowland, 
M.D., B.S., M.R.C.S., Senior Demonstrator in Anatomy ; 
and Mr. H. E. L. Martin, B.Sc., Assoc.M.Inst.C.K., Assistant 
Lecturer and Demonstrator in Civil Engineering. 

** 

Is the University of Glasgow, Dr. John M. Munro Kerr, 
M.D., Professor of Midwifery in Anderson’s College, Glas- 
gow, has been appointed Muirhead Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology; Dr. Robert Kennedy, M.D., St. Mungo 
Professor of Surgery; Dr. Walter K. Hunter, M.D., D.Sc., 
Muirhead Professor of Medicine; and Dr. J. H. Teacher, 
M.D., St. Mungo (Notman) Professor of Pathology. 

In the same University, Dr. J. D. Falconer, M.A., D.Sc., 
has been appointed Lecturer in Geography; Mr. W. H. 
Halliday, B.A., of New College, Oxford, Lecturer in Ancient 
History ; and Mr. J. S. Dunkerley, B.Sc., Lecturer in Zoo- 
logy, with special reference to Protozoology. 

Dr. Falconer graduated M.A. at Glasgow 1897, and D.Sc. at 
Edinburgh Also F.G.S., F.R.G.S., and F.R.S.E. Assistant to Pro- 
fessor of Geology at Ediuburgh, and Lecturer in Geology at Heriot- 
Watt College 1897. Prineipal Officer of Government Mineral Survey 
of Northern Nigeria 1904. Economic results in course of publication 
by the Imperial Institute; geographical results just published in 
‘t Geology and Geogruphy of Northern Nigeria’’ (Macmillan) ; de- 
scriptive volume in press (Fisher Unwin). 

Mr. Halliday was educated at Winchester 1899-1905 (Classical 
Scholar, Duncan Historical Essay Prizeman, and English Literature 
Prizeman), and at New College. Oxford (Winchester Exhibitioner 
and Classical Scholar). First Class in Lit. Hum. 1908; Craven 
Fellow 1909-11. Studied classics and ethnology at Berlin 1909-10; 
student of British School of Archeology at Athens 1910, and 
travelled in Greece, the Cyclades. and Asia Minor. 

Mr. Dunkerley worked three years in the Lister Institute. Has 
been Assistant Lecturer in Zoology and Biology in the Birkbeck 
College. 

*.* 

In St. Andrews University, Mr. David Morrison, M.A. 
St-. Andr., has been appointed Lecturer in Logic and Psycho- 
logy; Mr. W. Stede, Ph.D., Assistant Lecturer in German 
in Liverpool University, Lecturer in German in Dundee; 
amd Miss J. D. Hodge, Teacher of Physical Training in 
Notre Dane Training College, Glasgow, Instructress in 
Physical Training to the Women Students of the Uni- 
versity. 

* * 
* 

Mr. Raymonpn Unwiy, F.R.1.B.A., has been appointed to 
the new Lectureship in Civic Design and Town Planning 
in the University of Birmingham. 

* * 


* 

Mr. Percy Anstey, B.Sc. (Econ.) Lond., has been ap- 
pointed Lecturer in Administration and Economics in Bristol 
U niversity. 

Martin White Scholar in Sociology, London School of Economics 
and Political Science. Lecturer in Industrial History, Shetħeld 
University. 


* * 
+ 


AT Cambridge, Mr. W. T. Layton, M.A., of Gonville and 
Caius College, has been appointed University Lecturer in 
Economics; and Mr. R. H Compton, B.A., of the same Col- 
lege, Junior Demonstrator in Botany. 


* * 
* 


_ Mr. W. O. Repay Kina has been appointed Demonstrator 
in Zoology and Lecturer on Embryology in St. Andrews 
University, in succession to Dr. J. R. Tosh, who has returned 


to Australia. 


At the East London College, Mr. T. Harris, of the Im- 
perial College of Science and Technology, has been appointed 
Lecturer and Demonstrator in the Physical Department, in 
succession to Mr. E. Marsden ; and Mr. P. Kemp, Lecturer in 
the Electrical Engineering Department. 
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Mr. Epwarp S. Epir, M.A., B.Sc., Director of Chemical 
Research in the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, has 
been appointed Lecturer in Biochemistry in the Physio- 
logical Department of Aberdeen University. 


A Lecturer in the English Language is required in the 
University of Aberdeen, in January. Rate of £300 a year. 
Apply to the Secretary of the University, Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. 


Tue Readership in Modern History at Cambridge is 
vacant. Apply to the Vice-Chancellor by November 11. 


Mr. Ropert Ricuarps, B.A. Wales and Camb., has been 
appointed by the University College of North Wales to 
conduct tutorial classes in Economics during the coming 
winter in the principal quarry centres of Wales. 

Educated at Llanfyllin Intermediate School, the University 
College of Wales at Aberystwyth (B.A., with First Class Honoura 
in Political Science, 1908), and St. John’s College, Cambridge (First 
Division of the Secord Class in Part II of the Economics Tripos, 


B.A.). University Lecturer in Economic History and Assistant to 
the Professor of Economics in Glasgow University since 1909. 
* * 
* 


Mr. Orro V. Darnisuire, Lecturer in Botany at Newcastle, 
formerly at Manchester University and at the University of 
Kiel, has been appointed Lecturer in Botany in the Univer- 


sity of Bristol. 


# * 
# 


Mr. Bertram Jacons, LL.B. Lond., has been appointed 
Lecturer in Law in University College, Cardiff. 


= * 
= 


Mr. W. C. Siswons, B.Sc., Assistant Lecturer and Demon- 
strator in Geology, Manchester University, has been ap- 


pointed Assistant Geologist to the Geological Survey of 
England and Wales. 


* + 
& 


Miss M. Abass, M.B., Ch.B. Glas., D.P.H. Dubl., has 
been appointed Lady Medical Inspector under the Essex 


Education Committee. 


Tue Natal University College, Pietermaritzburg, re- 
quires a Lecturer in Physics by February. £300, with 
passage money allowance prepaid subject to three years’ 
service. Apply to the Registrar. 


% * 
* 


Tue following appointments of students of the Agriculture 
Department of Edinburgh University and the East of Scot- 
land College of Agriculture have been made: -J. A. S. 
Watson, B.Sc., M.S.A. (Iowa), University Lecturer in Agri- 
culture, Edinburgh University; Horace H. Corbin, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Forestry, Adelaide University, South Australia ; 
R. A. Cunningham, B.Sc., Demonstrator and Research 
Scholar in Chemistry, Toronto University; Andrew Cun- 
ningham, B.Sc., temporary assistant, Chemistry Department, 
Edinburgh and East of Scotland College of Agriculture ; 
James W. Munro, B.Sc., Agriculture and Forestry, scientific 
forester, Lord Manstield’s estates, Scone; Daniel W. Steuart, 
B.Sc., assistant, Agricultural Department, Leeds University. 


* * 
* 


WE learn with regret that Dr. Reynolds intends to resign 
the Directorship of Higher Education of Manchester and 
the Principalship of the Manchester Municipal School of 
Technology, to take effect in March next. 

* # 
* 


THe Rev. Norman TREwBY,;-M)A>Oxon., Assistant Master. 
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Strand School, King’s College, has been appointed Head 
Master of Preston Grammar School. 

Educated at St. Paul’s School (Scholar), and at Hertford College, 
Oxford (Scholar). Second Class in Classical Mods. 1888, and in 
Lit. Hum. 1890. Board of Education, Stage III, Mathematics ; 
Teaching Diploma for French (First Class), Lille, 1908; Inter- 
mediate Arts, London University, 1909. Taught at Swansea Gram- 
mar School, Bancroft’s School (64 years), Bristol Grammar School 
(1901-4), Strand School (1904). 


* * 
* 


Tue Head Mastership of Lincoln Grammar School will 
he vacant at Christmas. Apply to Mr. John G. Williams, 
14 Silver Street, Lincoln, by November 11. 

* + 
* 

Dr. Murray, Assistant Lecturer and Demonstrator in 
Chemistry, Birmingham University, has been appointed 
Head of the Chemical and Metallurgical Department of 
Wolverhampton Technical School. 

* * 
* 


Miss Etnen Steet, M.A., English Mistress, Priorsfield 
School, Godalming, has been appointed Warden of the 
University Hall for Women Students at Bangor Uni- 
versity College. 

Graduated M.A. at St. Andrews 1901. 


Girls’ Grammar School, Rochester, 1901-6. 
Godalming. 


Assistant Mistress at the 
Paris, 1906-9; then 


* * 
% 


Mr. Crartes Hinton, M.A., has succeeded Mr. Thomas 
Whitford, M.A., as Principal of Montrose College, Streatham 
Hill, SSW. Mr. Whitford founded the College in 1881, and 
has now retired at the age of seventy-three. 


Miss Ina Tnomson, M.A., of St. George’s Training College, 
Edinburgh, has been appointed Warden of the Hostel of 
‘Women Students just established in De Grey Road, Leeds. 


* * 
* 


Miss Evetyy B. Lowry, B.A. Wales, has been appointed 
French Mistress in Stowmarket Secondary School. 


* * 
* 


Mr. W. Francis Smitu, B.A., Head Master of the County 
Secondary School, Calne, has been appointed Head Master 
of the Slough Mixed Secondary School, to be opened in 


January. 
*% 


Mr. Cuartes Francis Mott, M.A. Cantab., Senior Science 
Master, Giggleswick School, has been appointed Assistant 
Secretary tor Higher Education under the Staffordshire 
{ducation Committee. 

Educated at Reigate Grammar School, King’s College, London, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge (Scholar, and Coutts Trotter Stu- 
dent). First Class in Natural Science Tripos, Part I, 1898, and in 
Part IT (Physics; 1900. Lecturer at Emmanuel College 1902 ; Gig- 
gleswick 1904. 

*  * 
* 

Mr. Wittiam ArTtHUR Barrox, M.A., Grammar School, 
Bradford, has been appointed Head Master of King Alfred's 
Grammar School, Wantage. 

Educated at Kingswood School and at New College, Oxford. 
Third Class in Classical Mods. 1903 ; Second Class in History Finals 
1906. Formerly Assistant Master at King Alfred’s School. 


* + 
* 


Mr. Sypney G. Deep, M.A., Second Master, Cirencester 
Grammar School, has been appointed Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Maldon. 

Educated at St. Albans Grammar School und at Trinity College, 
Cambridge (B.A. 1890). Studied abroad 1904. Linley Lodge 
School, Nuneaton, 1896; Eastfield House School, Ditchling, 1895- 
1903; Calday Grange Grammar School, West Kirby, 1905 ; Ciren- 
cester 1906. 


Mr. Ernest Loraine Watt, M.A., Assistant Master, Hales- 
owen Grammar School, has been appointed Head Master of 
Malton Grammar School. 

Educated at Wellington College and at Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge (Open Classical Scholar). Classical Tripos 1901. Private 
tutor; Wellington (three years); Halesowen 1908. Barrister-at- 


Law. 


Mr. Micuaen, Pattie West, B.A., Assistant Master, Nelson 
School, Wigton, has been appointed Head Master of the 


David Hare College, Calcutta. 
Educated at Marlborough College and at Christ Church, Oxford. 
Second Class Classical Mods. 1908; Third Class English Literature 
and Language 1910. Wigton 1910. 


Mr. Srernex R. Unwin, M.A., Second Master, St. Albans 
School, has been appointed Head Master of Louth Grammar 


School. 


Educated at Shrewsbury School, and at Selwyn College, Cam- 
bridge. Second Class Classical Tripos 1899. Rossall Preparatory 
School; Eltham School; Loughborough Grammar School 1903 ; 


St. Albans 1906. 


* * 
* 


Tne Publications Committee of the University of Man- 
chester requires a Secretary. £300. Apply to the Regis- 


trar by November 21. 


* * 
+ 


A Form MasteR (graduate, preferably mathematician, with 
experience in a secondary school) is required at Longton 
High School (Secondary Day School). Apply (stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope for particulars) to Dr. W. 
Ludford Freeman, Director of Education, Stoke-on-Trent, 
by November 11. 


Messrs. A. & C. Brack announce a new 
series entitled “ The Making of the Nations,” 
the idea being “to put in essentially modern 
and readable form the story of the growth and development 
of the different peoples.” The first volume, “ Scotland,” 
has been written by Robert S. Rait, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. The series will be illustrated with 
great care. 


Literary. 


* * 
* 


Tut Oxford University Press has been awarded eight 
Grands Prix at the Turin Exhibition. This makes in all 
twenty-four Grands Prix since 1900 at the four International 
Exhibitions (Paris, 1900; London, 1908; Brussels, 1910; 
Turin, 1911), for publishing, bookbinding. paper-making, 
printing, and collotyping. The jury at Turin specially 
congratulated the Oxford University Press upon the excel- 
lence of its binding exhibit. 

+ # 
* 

Tur Cambridge University Press promises ‘ Selections 
from Browning,” edited by W. T. Young, M A., joint editor 
of the “ Cambridge Anthologies,” with full introduction and 
notes. Some obscurities are removed by reference to a 


source hitherto undetected. 


% + 
* 


THe first volume of “ The Cambridge Medieval History ” 
is published to-day (November 1) by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. lt deals with “The Christian Roman 
Empire and the Foundation of the Teutonic Kingdoms.” 

The first of the supplementary volumes of ‘ The Cam- 
bridge Modern History ” will be published on November 20 
by the same press. 


* * 
* 


Messrs. Back announce a new “ History of the Byzantine 
Empire,” by Mr. Edward Foord. The’series of maps pro- 
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mised should be very valuable. There will also be a large 
number of illustrations of importance. 


* * 
* 


Messrs. Wituiams & Norcats will publish a collection of 
the King’s Speeches and Messages in November. 


Mr. Joun Lane is passing through the press a second 
edition of the English translation of “The Foundations of 
the Nineteenth Century,” by Mr. H. Stewart Chamberlain. 
The work has gone into eight editions in Germany. 


- 


THe November Cornhill is largely a Nelson number. It 
opens with three Nelson articles: “ The most famous Fight- 
ing Ship in History—Nelson’s Flagship at Trafalgar,” by 
Dr. W. H. Fitchett; “Nelson and Lady Hamilton at 
Altona,” by Mrs. Helen M. Wood, from family letters 
hitherto unpublished ; and “ Nelson as Women saw him,” by 
Miss Hallam Moorhouse. The short stories and other 


articles are attractive. 


Dizon's Monthly, “ the new knowledge magazine for busi- 


ness men and women,” made its debut last month, “on lines ! children with respect for the things of the mind, with love for 


previously untouched by the literary world” (7d. a copy ; 
Scientific Publishing Company, Ltd., 195 Oxford Street, W.). 
While dealing with educational subjects, physical as well as 
mental, it has a steady eye on business. The first number 
is varied and promising. 


—— ee 


Tue Cranmer Theological College for the 
training of Protestant candidates for Holy 
Orders in the Church of England, established 
some two years ago at Burslem, has been removed to Durham. 
It is in connexion with Durham University. 


* * 
+ 


General. 


Tue Jubilee of the foundation of Beaumont College was 
celebrated on October 8, 9, and 10. Father Galton, the 
Rector, in proposing the toast of “ The Pope and the King,” 
said that in the whole length and breadth of the land there 
were no more loyal and no more loving subjects than the 
boys of the Jesuit community at Beaumont. An appreciative 
telegram was sent by the Pope. 


* * 
* 


Tue Universities and Public School Athletic Club (Limi- 
ted) has been formed to provide public school and University 
men and their friends with the means of playing football, 
cricket, hockey, tennis, fives, and other games. A site has 
been proposed at Wembley Park, and it is expected that the 
tennis and fives courts, cricket practice ground, &c., will be 
ready for use on April 1, when the first club year will begin. 
The Secretary is Mr. H. Arnold Woolley, 1 Great Winches- 


ter Street, London, E.C. 


* * 
* 


Tue Duke or Connaucut has accepted the office of Presi- 


dent of the Northampton Technical Institute, Clerkenwell. 


+ * 
$% 


Tut Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company have 
issued their syllabus of Lantern Lectures for the coming 


season. Particulars from Mr. A. Watson, Superintendent 
of the Line, Victoria Station, Manchester. 
* o + 
* 


LANTERN slides may be obtained for lectures on Tasmania 
from the office of the Agent-General for the colony in Lon- 
don. The only charge entailed is the return postage. 


PRIZES—ATHLETIC AND OTHER. 


ArT the Evening Meeting of the members of the College of 
Preceptors, on Wednesday, October 25, 1911, Mr. W. G. Rusu- 
BROOKE in the chair, Mr. J. L. Paton, M.A., read a paper on the- 
above subject. He said: 


I wish to discuss this matter of prizes as a question of prac- 
tical school politics. It would not be hard to discourse at great 
length and with many purple passages on the subject of motive, to- 
denounce the whole of our present system as being an appeal to- 
the baser motive, and, from « priori principles, with carefully 
selected instances, to prove that a child acts from motives which 
are sublimely unselfish and independent of all outward reward. 
But an argument hung upon the clouds is liable to tumble to 
the ground, and I have always more faith myself in the argument 
which is built up on the solid ground of actualexperience. It is: 
more stable. 

wonder if any one has ever attempted to estimate the vast. 
sums which are expended annually by schools and Educational 
Authorities on prizes. If I were in Parliament, I should move 
fora return. The sum total, if it were possible to arrive at it, 
would make even the man in the strect open his eyes. It isa. 
very good thing for the book trade, I know, and especially for 
such remainders as are capable of. gilt edges and calf binding,. 
but does it help the spirit of learning? Has it succeeded 
in England in inspiring English schools and English school 


knowledge, with the spirit of effort, of scholarship? Is it a 
good thing for the tone of the school? Does it help to infuse 
into the intellectual work of the school that same social con- 
sciousness and zeal for its corporate efficiency which such games 
as football, cricket, and rowing, without any belp from material 
reward, do infuse into the out-of-door activities of the school P 

Again, every year sums equally vast, if not vaster, are spent 
on cups, either silver or silvered, occasionally golden, though 
since Mark Twain's last visit to England we are getting more 
cautious about the gold. Cups of some sort are the usual thing, 
but we must not forget the endless array of clocks, Gladstone 
bags, dressing cases, candlesticks, serviette rings, watches and 
chains, toast racks, biscuit boxes, salad servers, fish knives, 
cake baskets, bread boards, jam dishes, and even cigarette cases. 
and smokers’ companions, and tantali—which are given away 
as prizes in athletic sports. Here is matter indeed for both the 
laughing and the weeping philosopher. Think of these brilliant 
trophies of brilliant achievements as, after being duly presented 
and bowed for and then being duly inscribed, they find their way 
into the family drawing-room and afterwards relieve the early 
Victorian gloom of the landlady’s best parlour. Talk about our 
libraries as book cemeteries—where do all these cups get them- 
selves buried? What effect has all this extra silver cleaning on 
that problem which is ever with us—the problem of the scarcity 
and perversity of Mary Ann? Have you ever tried to woo the 
goddess of slumber as you lay at night in the spare bedroom of 
some athletic record breaker, when at least one clock in every 
room broke into melodious chime with cvrery quarter of an 
hour P 

What of this vast expenditure? Is there any return here for 
the price we pay? Demetrius, the silversmith, rejoices in it, 
battens on it; he is a devout believer in this particular form of 
Diana worship. But what about education? It is all done in 
the name of education and by educators. Education in England is: 
not overdone with dollars. Buildings and apparatus are miserably 
underdone in many schools which make the most sumptuous and 
resplendent displays of prizes at their athletic sports. Then 
there is the teacher who counts for more than his buildings 
and his apparatus. What about the provision made for the 
payment of teachers? Is not the under-payment of secondary 
teachers a byword and a scandal that cries aloud for immediate 
redress P 

To what end, then, this lavish outlay ? Is it necessary for the 
encouragement of sport? Are our English lads and lasses so 
reluctant to enter for the contests that it needs this vast array of 


! plated silver to induce them to make the effort? Supposing we 


assume, for the sake of argument, that it is necessary, have we 
thought whether even so the reflex action of this system on the 
feeling of the scholars is for the good of their character— 
whether it is fostering in them the right attitude towards those 
sports which are going to form so large an element, in their life ? 
And do we bear in mind that their attitude, towards sport is. 
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bound in no small measure to determine their attitude towards 
iife as a whole P 

If not that, what is the reason by which we seek to justify 
it? Can it be mere custom; and are we too cowardly to break 
with it, for fear some recreant, sordid soul should say we were 
mean and grudged the expense? Or is it a method of courting 
publicity, and ought not this outlay in prizes, if we were honest 
in our accounts, to be put down under the head of advertising 
expenses? Again, not infrequently, we spend three or four 
times as much on our athletic prizes as we spend on our class 
prizes. What sort of standard of relative value do we by so 
doing set up in the minds of our scholars ? 

Now I am not here to answer these questions. The business 
of a schoolmaster is to put questions, not to answerthem. If we 
are right in our present procedure, it will do us no harm at all 
to think down to first principles and render an account of our 
reasons. lf we are wrong, obviously we must own up and 
amend. 

Of one thing let us be sure. There is such a thing as cupidity 
in human nature. Not only so, but in these days, when we are 
so apt to idealize children, it is well to remind ourselves that 
there is such a thing as cupidity in children. 

“ Please, I’ve come to say I’m awful sorry that my friend 
Jemmy is ill.” “ You dear little fellow!” says the mother, who 
auswers the door, and she stoops down to kiss the face through 
which shines this sympathetic soul; “ Jemmy is very ill indeed.” 
“ Please,” says the flaxen-haired, blue-eyed little angel, “if 
Jemmy dies, can I have his drum ?” 

So much for the boy. Is the girl free from it? Not a bit. 
The whole school is in sorrow because of Elsie’s death. They are 
such a happy little family together, and to almost all of them it is 
the first time that “the shadow feared of man” has come across 
the sunshine of their lives. It has made a very deep and a very 
solemn impression on them all. But one little lassie climbs up 
on the knee of the mistress. The good mistress thinks it is Just 
sympathy that she needs and bends her head to listen. And the 
little voice whispers in her ear: “Please, Miss Ward, who is 
going to have Elsie’s bicycle?” 

That is the best of children—they are frank. You know 
where you are with them. If they attempt to conceal, at any 
rate one can always see that they are hiding something away 
from view. Grown-up folk usually disguise their self-interest 
under specious names which are meant to impose both on others 
and themselves. But there are some grown-ups who are as 
frank as children in these matters, and this is a letter which 
appeared in a Manchester paper the day after our annual prize- 
giving: “ Dear Sir,—If I had known that the prize which was 
handed to my son yesterday in the Free Trade Hall, and for 
which he worked so hard, was going to be a book of such a 
paltry value, I should never have encouraged him to work for it 
as 1 did.— Yours faithfully, Indignant Parent.” There you have 
it naked and unashamed— 

Of such monstrous mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen. 


We cannot pronounce ourselves satisfied with our school ar- 
rangements if in any way we are fostering this feeling of 
covetousness; indeed, we cannot feel satisfied unless we are 
definitely and successfully eliminating this motive and sub- 
stituting for it the motive that is altruistic. It is in the light of 
this that I want to examine the prize system as applied to 
athletics and to work. 

In reading the answers sent ap by candidates for Teacher's 
Diploma I was surprised to find that the ladies, almost without 
exception, took the view that prizes were necessary and desirable 
in the case of athletic sports, but unnecessary and eminently un- 
desirable in the case of classwork. They seemed to think that, 
in the case of girls, jt would be impossible to secure an adequate 
number of competitors for athletic sports and an adequate keer- 
ness in those ako did compete unless one held out some material 
inducement in the way of personal reward. How far this is 
really the case with girls I should not venture to affirm; it will 
De very interesting to us all to hear what the lady teachers will 
have to say in the discussion. But, in the case of boys, I can 
say, without any fear of being challenged, that the prize in 
athletic sports is wholly unnecessary to produce an adequate 
number of competitors and keenness of competition. The 
instinct of the boy is to turn everything he does into com- 
petition. Any game that does not call into play his emulative 
Instinct is, in his opinion, not worth playing. Struggle for its 
own sake is dear to him, and every football game at every decent 
school proves that there can be strife without anger and art 


without malice. You don’t need to dangle any glittering gew- 
gaw in front of his eyes to make him keen. He would reject as 
an insult any promise of material reward for success in cricket 
and football. All he wants is to be able to bear the badge of the 
First Eleven and say he played for his school. 

Why cannot this same principle be applied to our athletic 
sports? What reason is there why here he should be rewarded 
with a silver cup or a cigarette case? Why should there not be 
the sa:ne feeling of the corporate unit in this form of sport as in 
the other? I feel myself that, in the case of athletic sports, to 
dispense with prizes is even more to be desired than in the case 
of cricket and football. My reason is this. In the case of 
cricket and football matches I find it is very rare to see parents 
and friends looking on, but the athletic spurts attract thousands 
of spectators, however inclement the weather may be. It is a 
pity that the occasion which attracts most public attention, the 
one occasion in which father and mother show interest, should 
be the one which is devoid of all the higher and better features 
of English sport, which has little or no corporate value, which 
appeals, or seems to appeal, to the lower self-regarding acquisi- 
tive instincts, where strength and skill are used for personal 
rofit. 

Now this is not mere talking in the air. Many schools have 
now abolished prizes for athletic sports. In place of prizes they 
arrange that marks shall be given according to a prearranged scale 
toevery competitor who succeeds in winning a place in the several 
events. These marks count towards the total of some corporate 
unit to which the boy belongs. In some schools it is the house. 
In a large school like our own, where things are necessarily 
organized according to forms, the marks count towards the 
form, and, by dividing the school laterally into four divisions, 
there is a perfectly fair competition between the different forms 
in each division; the ages are not too disparate. The result is 
that, just as the form or the house, as the case may be, selects its 
team for football, cricket, gymnasium competition, so it selects 
its team for the sports. Only in the case of the sports it can send 
in as many champions as it likes, and every mark which is scored 
will count toward the form’s total. 

We have found it useful not only to assign marks to those who 
win the first, second, and third places in each event, but, in the 
case of the mile, we give limit marke to every boy who finishes 
under five and a half minutes. Similarly, in the case of the throw, 
the long jump, and the high jump, we give these “ limit marks,” 
as we call them, to every competitor who reaches a certain stan- 
dard of attainment. I only wish it were possible to do this 
more widely, but the practical difficulties are too great in 
dealing with a large number. It will be seen that this system 
involves the abolition of the handicap, and there is not a teacher 
present who has ever served on a handicapping committee who 
will not breathe a sigh of relief at the prospect. The bad blood 
generated by handicaps has been the most unpleasant side of 
our athletic meetings, and I can myself see no justification for 
handicap events except that they are according to the accepted 
model and the traditions of the turf. The more we differentiate 
ourselves from the turf the better. 

The form or house which wins the highest total of marks 
carries off a trophy shield and hangs it up in its room for the 
ensuing year. The name of the winning form and the boy or 
boys who secured most marks towards the total are engraved on 
a little silver label which is affixed to the shield. The winners 
themselves, instead of going away laden with clocks, cigarette 
cases, and punch bowls, receive a small bronze token with the 
school crest and engraved with a record of the event and the 
place they won in it with the date. “ Victoria Crosses,” I call 
them, and I suppose in money value they are about the same. 
What have been the results of this change? On this point. 
there is no possibility of mistake. In the old days, when there 
was a material prize to compete for, the number of competitors 
entering was about a hundred; it was considered quite good if 
we got a hundred and twenty boys entering. Seven years ngo 
we abolished this system of prizes, and now we consider it a lad 
entry if there are less than six hundred boys competing in the 
different events. As to keenness, there has not been a year in 
which at least one of the old records has not been beaten, and 
frequently it has been not one, but two or three. Nor are there 
any other concomitant changes which can account for the im- 
provement. What changes there have been have heen adverse 
rather than otherwise. The sports are held at Master instead of 
July, and that means that the crowd of spectators is, as a rule, 
less-—in some cases much less—than it used to be. Another new 
feature, which might easily have a dcterreut etfect, is that, owing 
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to the large number of entries, we have to begin running off the 
heats a fortnight before the sports come off. A boy has to go up 
to the ground, more than two miles out, and is frequently thrown 
late in getting home. There is a further deterrent; if he does 
not turn up and hus no legitimate excuse, he is fined for breach of 
promise. In spite of these untoward concomitants, the result of 
wbolishing prizes has increased the number of competitors by 500 
per cent. ; it has improved the quality of the performances ; and, 
lastly, it has brought the athletic sports into line with the best 
traditions of our best school games and made them conduce to 
the corporate spirit of the school. 

Not only that, but we have what I may call certain “ control 
experiments ” going on side by side with this. In our prepara- 
tory schcols, which lie out in the suburbs, we have carried out 
the same system with one difference only—viz., that in these 
smaller schools the competition is according to houses and not 
according to forms. The boys in these schools range from eight to 
fourteen veurs of age. With these younger boys the results are 
equally satisfactory; indeed, we get even a higher percentage of 
boys competing. ‘Che percentage of boys taking part runs up to 
St or 85 per cent. of the whole number. Nor is our experience 
unique. Quite a large number of schools have done the same, 
and I do not know of a single case which wants to revert to the 
old system. Further demonstration seems to me unnecessary. 
Personally. ] believe that in girls’ schools, too, we should see the 
same results if we adopted tke same system. The same system 
will apply to the swimming sports of the school in which team 
races are a regular feature. 

To turn now to the other side of school work. Can we and 
ought we to do the same in regard to classwork as we have done 
in the case of athletic sports ¥ The cases are not altogether 
parallel. In the first place, we do not find the same spontaneous 
keenness in the competition of the classrooms as we do in the 
competitions of the playing field. Bookwork is more against 
the grain. I speak of boys ax | know them. In the next place, 
there is not in the case of bookwork the same publicity of 
approval. There is no applauding crowd. The work is not only 
laborious, it is mostly uuseen. And youth is terribly liable to 
overlook that which does not appear on the surface. The school 
prize-giving does at any rate vive a chance of publicly doing 
honour to the silent effort of the pupil who has wrestled honestly 
and loyally with his homework in spite of all distractions from 
without and disinclinations from within. It is well that he who 
worket h in secret should be rewarded openly. 

Again, if the books given are well selected, the prize should 
serve the purpose not only of reward for exertion in the past, 
but a help to progress in the future. When a boy gets up the 
school and has to be possessed of a large Liddell and Scott and 
various other expensive books, it ix a positive help to many a 
deserving scholar to receive the book he needs as a class prize. 
Besides, there is nothing mercenary about a book, nothing of 
what a boy would call “swank ”—it does not degrade honour 
into gain, and, however full the house may be of book prizes, 
they do not. like the athlete’s clocks, murder the innocent sleep 
of the person who occupies the prophet’s chamber. 

On one or two minor points | think we shall all be agreed. 
First, we ought not to give prizes to children for doing what 
they are told. Obedience is the first duty of childhood. To 
reward simple obedience is to weaken the motive of duty. For 
this reason we do not like to see prizes given for attendance, 
unless it be in a Sunday school, where attendance is not 
obligatory. Still less do we like to see prizes for good conduct, 
because good conduct usually means absence of positive mis- 
condact, and we know very well that the child with the best 
negative record may bea child of spirit so tame and anæmic 
that it never had enough—shall I cali it “ devil” or initiative ?— 
in it to do anything naughty. 

So much for the negative side. On the positive side we shall 
be agreed that, in the case of young children, it is no use offering 
a prize at the end of a term, still less at the end of a year—they 
are too young to caleulate so fur ahead as that. A bar of 
chocolate at the end of each week will be a far more effective 
inducement than a gold watch and chain twelve long months 
away. Also we are agreed, I imagine, that individual prizes 
are quite in place for encouraging any sort of voluntary etfort 
in connexion with school work. ‘They sometimes provide a 
motive for a bit of steady, fruitful work in natural history 
throughout a summer holiday. ‘Chey are the apt reward for a 
poem, an essay, a bit of art work, or any hobby which for any 
reasom the school may wish to encourage. And here, again, 


of apparatus which will help to further progress in the 
hobby. 

But how about prizes for rezular class work and class examina- 
tions P Many of us are not satisfied with the usual procedure. 
We do not feel that the motive of the prize appeals to the class as 
a whole. We feel that there is not in our class work the same 
team spirit which forms the happiest feature of our field games. 
Can we in any way get that feeling into our regular day-by-day 
class work? I am hoping that this evening’s discussion will 
help us to this consummation so devoutly to be wished for. There 
have been some experiments in this direction of which I am 
anxious personally to learn more. 

There is the system in vogue at Stonyhurst, by which each 
boy at entrance is ticketed off as either a Roman or a Cartha- 
ginian, and in every class the Romans are attempting to floor 
the Carthaginians and the Carthaginians to do to the Romans 
as the Komans also would do unto them. The reward, I believe, 
tukes the shape of a half holiday. 

There are other schools which fix a standard of attainment— 
say 75 per cent.—and reward every pupil who attains it. This 
system will not leave much surplus tor the improvement of 
teachers’ sataries. 

Mr. A. G. Grenfell has an interesting system called * Stars and 
stripes.” As I understand it, every boy who does any piece of 
work that is really excellent gains a star, which counts to the 
honour of his class, and any fellow who sinks to anything that is 
disgraceful gets a stripe, which counts to the detriment of the 
class.* Here, too, I believe the reward takes the shape which so 
readily appeals to the school child—viz., a half holiday. We 
had a similar system in the Sixth at Shrewsbury. If we got 
the highest mark for three compositions in the course of the 
week, we got a half holiday on Monday. This was very pleasant 
for those who happened to be in the Sixth with one who had a 
genius for Latin or Greek verse composition, like Mr. J. C. 
Moss, of Harrow. This was not my fortune, but the tradition 
of his day survived. My own hours of tuition were not seriously 
interfered with. 

Perhaps most interesting and most generally applicable is the 
idea of applying to class work the house system with all its 
powerful appeal to a boy's social instincts. In this matter Í hope 
that we shall have the help of Canon Bell, who, L believe, in- 
troduced the system both at Christs Hospital and at Marl- 
borough. And this lecture will have served one good purpose, 
at any rate, if it brings to your knowledge for the first time, as 
it does to my own, a method which seems to have borne such 
good fruits in the past and ought to be equally fruittul when 
transplanted to other soil. I take it the real object of our 
coming together is to learn from each other. There is no one 
from whom we are more wishful to learn than Canon Bell. 


Addendum by Canon Bell. 


At Marlborough there is a challenge “trophy” (bronze 
statuette of St. Michael, the patron saint of the College) which is 
held by the House that gets the highest mark for intellectual 
distinctions during the year. It is awarded at the end of 
the summer term. The most unimportant prizes are rated 
at one mark each. The scale of marks rises in proportion to 
the dignity and importance of the distinctions. Each house 
master keeps a list of the distinctions won by his boys, and sends 
it to a small committee, who compare the marks and make the 
award. 

A similar arrangement prevails at Christ’s Hospital, where the 
“trophy ” is a bronze group of Coleridge, Charles Lamb, and 
Bishop Middleton, modelled by Thomas Woolner. The smallest 
prize-winner thus contributes something to the honour of his 
house. ‘The competition is keen. 


Mr. Annis thought the lecturer had been hardly fair in suggesting that 
advertisement and cupidity were even possible motives in regard to schoo! 
prizes for sports and games. The thought of matemal gain was entirely 
foreign to the boys’ mental atmosphere. Nor was hedisposed to agree with 
him as to the uselessness of many of the prizes chosen, because all prizes 
should consist of objects which would be treasured sentimentally wheu 
the more useful article would have been worn out or lost. 

Miss Srevesxs said that in her present school there were no prizes 
and no trophies, there being a definite rule against any expense 
being incurred on this account. Both the games mistress and the girls 


* The system, as it is worked by Mr. Grenfell at Parkgate School. is 
described at length in the J’veparatory Schools Review, July, 1905. The 
system is now copyrighted by Messrs. Matthews Brothers, printers, 
Thomas Street, Liverpool, fram whom *‘Star-and Stripe y books, each 
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were very keen, and played solely for the honour of the school. The 
great trouble, indeed, was to fiud an opportunity for all who wished to 
play. She described a p'an, which she had tried in a former school, 
of awarding prizes by a vote of the girls themselves, the result generally 
being found to accord with the opinion of the teachers. 

Mr. Simmons was inclined to reproach himself for having so long 
acquiesced in what he felt in his conscience was an injurious system both 
in school and out of school. He was shocked to think of the vast dis- 
parity in the value of the prizes in the respective spheres. He was rure 
that all teachers with experience of little boys must feel strongly that 
cupidity was very marked in childhood, and that with it came a tendency 
to actual dishonesty. The prize system was bad for both boys and 
parents, and he often felt that those boys who did not get prizes deserved 
them most ; therefore he was inclined to favour the 75 per cent. plan. 

Miss Yetuanp thought there might be a danger of bringing marks 
within the same condemnation as prizes, and asked whether it was not 
the fact that what most parents really sought was a record of progress 
and not the prize for itself. 

The CHarrMan regretted that he had to confess to complicity in a 
system which he had never felt to be so unsatisfactory as he now did. 
Withcut going all the way with the lecturer, he intended to do his best 
to make some alterations in his own school—indeed something of a be- 
ginning had already been made with regard to athletics, where one of the 
events for which no prize was given was increasingly popular with com- 
petitors. Notwithstanding the lecturer's strictures as to handicapping, 
he must say that he had himself practised a system (which he described) 
which had the effect of entirely removing dissatisfaction, all the com- 
petitors being at liberty to criticize the suggested order until every 
objection had been met. 

Mr. Paton having replied to the several speakers, a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer concluded the proceedings. 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


A MEETING of the Council was held on October 18. Present: 
Rev. Dr. Scott, Vice-President, in the chair; Prof. Adams, Dr. 
Armitage Smith, Rev. J. B. Blomfield, Mr. Charles, Mr. Hawe, 
Mr. Holland, Miss Jebb, Mr. Kelland, Miss Lawford, Rev. R. 
Lee, Mr. Millar Inglis, Mr. Milne, Dr. Moody, Mr. Morgan, Mr. 
Pendlebury, Mr. Pinches, Mr. Starbuck, Rev. J. Twentyman, 
Mr. Vincent, Mr. Walmsley, and Mr. Wilson. 

The Secretary reported the results of the recent Summer 
Examination of Teachers, and diplomas were granted to those 
candidates who had satistied the prescribed conditions. (For 
list see page 452.) The prize of £5 for proficiency in Natural 
Sciences was awarded to Miss E. A. Thrum. The diploma of 
Associate was also granted to Mr. A. B. Stringer, who had com- 
pleted his qualification at a former examination. 

Prof. Adams was appointed to deliver the Psychology Course 
of Lectures to Teachers to take place in the early part of next 

ear. 

n Saturday, January 20, 1912, was fixed as the date of the next 
Half-yearly General Meeting of the Members of the College, 
and it was decided to hold the College Dinner on the evening of 
the same day. 

On the recommendation of the Finance Committee, the 
Council decided t> offer to the Joint Scholastic Agency addi- 
tional accommodation in the College building, and to ask the 
Agency, in return, to grant exemption from the payment of 
registration fees to subscribing members and life members of 
the College applying to the Agency for appointments. It was 
also decided that, in the case of appointments obtained by mem- 
bers of the College through the Joint Scholastic Agency or the 
Joint Agency for Women ‘Teachers, the College should pay 
commission, provided that the total of such payments made on 
behalf of any member should not exceed 75 per cent. of the total 
amount of the subscriptions paid to the College by the member. 

Mrs. Henry M. Felkin, Winkworth Hall, Brondesbury Park, 
N.W., was elected a member of the Conncil. 

The following persons were elected members of the College :— 

Mr. C. L. Beaven, M.A. Oxon., 20 Spencer Gardens, Eltham, 
Mr. J. F. de Whitmore Nurse, St. David's, Grenada, B.W.I. 
Mr. A. C. Powell, M.A. Camb., Skipton Grammar School. 
Mr. E. Tompkins, Dunn’s School, Crediton. 

The following books had been presented to the Library since 
the last meeting of the Council :— 


By G. BELL & Sons,—Winbolt’s Caesar's Fifth Campaign, and Cicero’s Letters 
(a selection). 


By BLACKIE & Son.—Frew's First Geography of England; Neave and Agnew's 
Introduction to Practical Chemistry. ae 

By W. B. Chivg.--Matriculation Directory, September 1911; London University 
Guide and U.C.C. Calendar, 1912; Cavers s Practical Botany. | , 

By HACHETTE & Co.--Adair’s Dandet’s Quatre Contes Choisis; Ceppi'’s Morceaux 
Choisis des Anteurs Contemporains; Thémoin and Landrieux’s French Com- 
mercial Correspondence. : 3 
Š By MACMILLAN & Co.—Cole’s The Changeful Earth; Edser’s General Physics for 

tudents. 

By MILIS & Boon.—Boon’s Arithmetic for Schools ; Deakin’s New School Geo- 
metry: Deakin and Humphreys's Household Accounts ; Gilbert’s Shakespeare's 
King Henry V; Oldhain's Elementary Quantitative Analysis. 

By PITMAN & Sons.—The Social Workers’ Guide. pae 

By Rivinctonxs.—Innes’s Junior School British History, and Outline of British 
History ; Twentyman’s English Grammar and Composition, Parts I and II. 

Calendar of St. Andrews University. 

Calendar of University College, Cork. 

Calendar of University College, London, 

Calendar of Victoria University of Manchester. 

Calendar of Royal College of Surgeons of England. 


RHVIEHWS. 
Pitt. 
William Pitt and National Revival. By J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 
(16s. net. Dell.) 

It is close on half a century since the publication of Earl Stan- 
hope’s rather superficial work, and the more recent monographs 
of Lord Rosebery and Mr. Charles Whibley were too brief to 
admit an adequate treatment of the materials available since 
1862. There was therefore an obvious opportunity for a new and 
exhaustive life of William Pitt, and Dr. Rose’s previous works on 
the period or in close connexion with the period naturally desig- 
nated him as Pitt's new biographer. He has had the enormous 
advantage of access to Pubiic Record Office archives hitherto 
unexplored, nut being open to public research; and he has also 
been able to supplement these authorities by numerous unprinted 
letters in the possession of private owners whose ancestors were 
connected with Pitt. Moreover, he has profited by many publi- 
cations on the historical events of the period that have appeared, 
at home and abroad, in recent decades. He treats the subject 
broadly, not hesitating to diverge at times into political, fiscal, 
and social developments of high interest, which, though some- 
times far removed from the immediate incidents of the life of 
Pitt, reflect light upon the world in which Pitt moved and 
worked. By reason of the new matter, of the comprehensive 
treatment, and of the fluent style, the work is manifestly the one 
biography of Pitt. Dr. Rose recalls in a foot-note “the terrify- 
ing remark of Lord Acton that the mass of documents which 
the modern historian must consult inevitably tel's against style.” 
Not without reason; but he might have greatly improved his 
style even by easy amendments in the proofs. 

Dr. Rose models his introductory chapter on the sound example 
of Tacitus, by setting forth the position of affairs at the time his 
hero enters upon the scene. Hegives a luminous account “of 
English affairs in the years when Pitt entered on his career, so 
that we may picture lim in his surroundings, realize the nature 
of the difficulties that beset him, and, as it were, feel our way 
along some of the myriad filaments which connect an individual 
with the collective activities of his age.” He places marked 
emphasis upon the beginnings of the two great revolutions of the 
time—the political movement, with the speculations of Rousseau 
and the teachings of the encyclopiedists at the back of ìt, and 
the mechanical developments of the latter half of the somewhat 
maligned eighteenth century. He investigates the material re- 
sources of the nation, and the existing institutions and sen- 
timents, political and social. In particular, he warns us that 
“the reader will fail to understand the political life of that time, 
and the difficulties often besetting Pitt, until he grasps the fact 
that George III not only reigned, but governed.” He does not 
hesitate to mark Pitt’s limitations—limitations no doubt im- 
posed by the necessity of concentrating all his energies on 
public affairs, but still having a basis in his nature. “For the 
new stirrings of life in the spheres of religion, art, and literature 
Pitt felt no deep concern,” It is a very serious deduction in a 
personal estimate. ee 

The early life of Pitt is described in considerable detail—his 
parentage, his precarious health, his studies at Cambridge, his 
incipient practice at the Bar. In spite of ill-health he always 
showed superb pluck. But, as Wyndham said, Pitt was never 
young. His home education threw him on books, and “the 
forcing process was perilously early and prolonged.” At Cam- 
bridge riding and fencing took him somewhat outside his bookish 
outlook, and in London his Bar practice and a constant haunting 
of the precincts of Westminster modified his “ appalling pre- 
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cocity ” with a certain tincture of practicality. It is somewhat 
curious that the son of the great Chatham should have entered 
Parliament by the door of a little out-of-the-way pocket borough. 
He took his seat on January 23,1781; he was not twenty-two 
till May 28 following. In March next year he startled the House 
by the incidental declaration : “ For myself I could not expect to 
form part of a new administration; but, were my doing so more 
within my reach, I would never accept a subordinate situation.” 
In July he accepted the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. On 
December 19, 1783, he became Prime Minister—before attaining 
his twenty-fifth year, and on his own terms. We take note 
of “the richness of his mental gifts” and “the width of 
culture which informed them,” “the maturity of judgment” 
of his first speech in the House and the "admiration of the 
perfect manner in which the speech was delivered,” and of his 
Parliamentary action during those three years; but we find no 
adequate explanation of the astounding fact of Pitt’s youthful 
Premiership without branding the mediocrity and the tactical 
blunders of opponents and competitors and invoking the shrewd 
dexterity of the King. His positive qualities were singularly 
great, no doubt, and he had every right to profit by the blunders 
and exigencies of others; but, none the less, the situation is £o 
extraordinary as to call for very precise analysis, influenced as 
little as possible by knowledge of Pitt’s future career. Already, 
indeed, in March 1783, Romilly had declared that “of all the 
public characters of this devoted country (Mr. Pitt alone ex- 
cepted) there is not a man that has, or who deserves, the nation’s 
confidence.” Even in those days character counted—with men 
of character; but how much did character count towards Pitt’s 
elevation? 

Pitt’s acceptance of office after the King’s recent straining of 

the royal prerogative is defended by Dr. Rose, but the defence 
is rather an apology than a valid justification. Still, any stick 
is good enough to beat the Coalition, and success readily mends 
a slight constitutional fracture. The struggle with Fox could 
hardly end in any but one way: the Coalition with North was a 
blunder, and only one of a series of blunders. Pitt's financial 
measures are expounded with breadth and solidity of treatment ; 
and his proposals for parliamentary reform and for the settle- 
ment of the Irish problem are handled with insight and verve. 
The chapter on India, though creditable, lacks grip. Though 
Dr. Rose remarks that “the justificatory facts of Hastings’s 
career are well known to-day,” we cannot but doubt whether he 
has studied Mr. G. W. Forrest's selection of State papers on the 
cases in which Pitt cast his vote against Hastings. And here 
are two disconcerting sentences : “ So long as the feudatories of 
of the British Raj feel contidence in his sense of justice, India is 
safe. Whenever they have cause to believe that injustice and 
oppression are the characteristics of his rule, the foundations of 
the Indian Empire are shaken to their base.” How can Dr. 
Rose use the pronominal adjective “his” in reference to the 
British Raj? The argument itself would be smiled at all over 
India; but the rhetoric is plausible. Again: “a statesman has 
to consider, not merely the principles of justice as applied to an 
Individual; he must also think of the results of his actions on 
the millions whom they will affect.” Yes; but if his thought 
for the millions overbear his thought for the individual, he will 
do injustice. The argument is confused and invalid. But we 
agree with Dr. Rose's contention that Pitt was perfectly straight- 
forward throughout. He simply did not appreciate the facts of 
the situation. 
_ The chapter on Pitt's personal friends will be read with great 
interest. ‘There are new facts about the Regency crisis, but we 
fancy the madness of the King was due to physical causes more 
than to grief at the misconduct of the princes, though that was 
no doubt contributory. We cannot go into an examination of 
foreign affairs, which occupy a large part of the volume: they 
are discussed with great knowledge and with much skill and 
lucidity. Dr. Rose, however, strangely depreciates Frederick the 
Great, apparently failing to understand Frederick’s standpoint ; 
and he equally exaggerates the ability and importance of Joseph 
of Austria. He shows indisputably, however, that the English 
foreign policy was inspired by Pitt—the principal dispatches are 
in Pitt’s handwrit*ng—and not by the Duke of Leeds, the Foreign 
Secretary, though the Duke was a capable man. The volume 
closes with the triumph of Catherine and the chagrin of Pitt. Dr. 
Rose loyally holds that Pitt was not to blame, but even on his 
own showing Pitt did lack somewhat in foresight and in nerve. 
There are four excellent portraits—Pitt, Lady Chatham (Pitt's 
mother), Wyndham, and Wilberforce. A second volume will 
complete the work. 


THE TEACHING OF GEOMETRY. 


The Teaching of Geometry. By David Eugene Smith. 
(5s. 6d. Ginn.) 

In recent years America has furnished in the aggregate a 
valuable contribution to the inquiry into the state of the teaching 
of elementary mathematics. The present work affords an excel- 
lent discussion of the subject in its relation to the geometry of 
the school, and more especially the American high school. On 
the one hand, Prof. Smith brings to bear on his subject a know- 
ledge of geometrical science, of its history and its bibliography ; 
on the other, his work benefits by the ripe experience of one that 
has been engaged long and earnestly in teaching as a profession. 
The author considers the subject of his treatise in a broad and 
liberal spirit, endeavouring to do justice to the good that char- 
acterizes both the old and the new ideas. Primarily heasks, and 
tries to answer truly, the vital questions: Why do we teach 
geometry in our schools? Are we to consider its inclusion in 
the school curriculum as essential or, at any rate, as eminently 
desirable? It can scarcely be said that the author expresses a 
detinite opinion as to the absolute necessity for boys and girls 
generally of a study of geometry, but as to the desirability of the 
retention of geometry in the school syllabus he has no doubt. 
The same questions were asked very recently in an able pamphlet 
by Mr. G. W. L. Carson, and we are pleased to see his answer 
quoted in the present work; nevertheless, Prof. Smith finds 
that geometry should be retained as a subject of school in- 
struction—first, for the pleasure that it gives and its contribu- 
tory influence on general culture, and afterwards for the reasons 
advanced by Mr. Carson. It is pleasant to read the argu- 
ments of the author, and his plea that the study of the subject 
may not be practically transformed into a course of measuring 
and geometrical drawing; yet he is ready to admit to the full 
what is valuable in the scheme of instruction advocated by the 
most progressive teachers of to-day. The third chapter of the 
volume provides a brief, but most interesting survey of the his- 
tory of geometry, more particularly with regard to the men that 
studied and taught the science in the past; whilst the fourth 
treats in an equally able manner of the development of the 
teaching of this branch of mathematics. Apropos of this, it is of 
interest to note how comparatively recent is the introduction of 
geometry at all into the regular curriculum of an ordinary 
school. The subject was reserved for the University, both in 
England and elsewhere, until the fourth decade of the nineteenth 
century. It is rather consoling to recognize that methods 
that have hitherto been comparatively unproductive in the 
school teaching of geometry may be looked upon, to some extent, 
as early unsuccessful efforts that we may in due course supple- 
ment by others more effective. A chapter devoted to Euclid, 
which constitutes the next section of the volume, provides valu- 
able information and excellent reading. The author next pro- 
ceeds to review very carefully the most noteworthy attempts 
that have been made to improve “ Euclid,” and readers will be 
amply repaid for their study of this section of Prof. Smith's 
work. Four attempts are specially considered: (l) that em- 
bodied in the work of De Morgan, under the auspices of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge; (2) the attempt 
by the Association for the Improvement of Geometrical Teach- 
ing; (3) the preparation of the Harvard entrance syllabus ; 
and (4) the framing of a scheme by the Association of Mathe- 
matical Teachers in New England. Prof. Smith pronounces 
the Harvard scheme to be, in his opinion, the most satisfac- 
tory of all. The remainder of the volume discusses in turn 
“The Text-book on Geometry,” “The Preliminary Course in 
Geometry,” “ The Conduct of a Class in Geometry,” and finally 
the outlines of what the writer believes will for a considerable 
time to come be regarded in the high school of America as a 
fairly acceptable and satisfactory scheme of instruction. To 
grasp the details of the course indicated it is necessary to study 
the actual text, and we may be sure that readers of it, even 
where they differ from the author on any point, will still grate- 
fully acknowledge the very valuable character of his work. 


PsycuoLtocy FOR TEACHERS. 


The Mind and its Education. By George Herbert Betts, Ph.D., 
Head of the Department of Psychology and Education in 
Cornell College. (5s. net. Appleton.) 

Inspired by a remark of Prof. Dewey, Dr. Betts has prepared 

a text-book in psychology for the use of teachers. We were not 

aware of this when we read the book, for we followed our usual 

plan of beginning with the book and (finishing, with the preface. 
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We find that this is the best way of getting an unbiased opinion. 
In this case we were rather at a loss to discover why the book 
had been written. It is all very sound. eminently orthodox, and 
worked on a plan that is thoroughly familiar to all who have 
occasion to read works on educational psychology. ‘The sixteen 
chapters hear time-honoured titles—The Mind or Consciousness, 
Attention, the Brain and Nervous System, Sensory and Motor 
Training, Hahit. Sensation and Perception, Mental Imagery, 
Memory, Imagination, Thinking, Instinct, Feeling and its 
Function, Interest, the Emotions, the Will. Self-expression and 
Development. We rend it as if in a dream—it was all so familiar. 
Like Tennyson’s farmer, the author has said all that he onght 
to have said. Everything is just where it should be. At the 
head of the chapter on Hahit stands Wellington’s venerable 
saying; in the middle of the chapter on Thinking occurs the 
standard “Socrates is mortal”; at the end of the chapter on 
Will is the usnal assertion of freedom. There is an amazing 
lack of debatable points. The Lange-James theory is not men- 
tioned, Thorndike’s results are not challenged ; even the classifica- 
tion of attention is carried out in a peaceable way. 

It is only when we refer to the preface that we learn the 
secret. The hook deliberately restricts itself to those parts of 
psychology that are of direct service to the teacher. Its subject 
is “not the technicalities and controversial points of psychology, 
but its broad and fundamental truths, upon which practically all 
are agreed, and which, fortunately, are simple and easily under- 
stood.” It must be admitted that this represents quite a 
reasonable standpoint to adopt, and, as a consequence, we have 
heen set a-thinking and have asked ourselves whether we have 
not fallen into the same fallacy as those Government Inspectors 
of Singing who complained that they were bored by the constant 
iteration of the same songs in the different schools they visited. 
We who make a business of reading text-books on psychology 
are apt to hunger for something that will interest us, forgetting 
that the books are written for students who have not yet had 
the opportunity of being so bored with the fundamentals as we 
are. On glancing again through the text we feel that we have 
fallen into the same condemnation as those thoughtless In- 
spectors who object to the use in schools of certain poems very 
suitable for young people “ because they are so hackneyed.” 

With regard to the actual presentation of his matter, Dr. 
Betts works consistently from the point of view of the student. 
Continual reference is made to the reader’s own experience, and 
every effort is made to carry him along with the writer. A 
notable feature of the book is the series of questions with which 
every chapter but one ends. The exception is the chapter on 
the Bratn and Nervous System, on which only recapitulatory 
questions could be set, which would not suit the plan of the 
author, who desires his questions to encourage introspection. 
Some of the questions we have seen before, but the great 
majority of them are fresh, and all of them bear very directly 
upon the matter that has been discussed in the text. As they 
are meant to stimulate reflection, they are not always stated 
in categorical form. ‘ What about your own powers of ex- 
pression ? ” is certainly a suggestive way of bringing home a 
point. “ What are you doing at present to increase your power 
of thinking? ” may be honestly answered by the simple word 
“ Nothing”; but the sting remains, and the student is stimulated 
to provide a more creditable answer. Many of the points raised 
in the questions will serve for profitable discussion at class 
meetings. The book as a whole is excellently adapted for class 
teaching, and to this end its illustrations and ingenious dia- 
grams will be found very valuable. 


EDUCATION THROUGH SELF-INITIATED ACTIVITY. 

(1) Didaktische Priludien. By H. Gaudig. (M. 3.60.) (2) Didak- 
tische Ketzereien. By the same Author. Second Edition. 
(M. 2.) (3) Selbsthetitiqung und Schaffenfreude in Frzie- 
hang u. Unt-rricht. By W. Wetekamp. Second Edition, 


greatly enlarged. (M. 1.80.) (4) Ueber die literarische 
Erziehung ale ein Problem der Arbeitsschule. By S. 
Rüttgers. (M. 1.80.) (Teubner.) 


These four publications of the well known Leipzig house deal 
primarily with a variety of educational institutions, but the 
authors are at one in their belief that German education takes 
too little account of the pupil, while it stimulates an activity 
lirgely mischievous in the teacher. We are reminded, as we 
read, of the damaging criticism recently passed on the Prussian 
infantry. The authors either confine their remarks to German 
schools, or make complimentary references to some English or 
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French matter of detail which impresses them; but the books 
would lose most of their value for the English reader if he 
failed to apply the animadversions to the schools of his own 
country, or if he gave a great share of his attention to the 
compliments. For indeed, Herr Direktor Gaudig and his 
brother writers are malcontent with schools in general rather 
than with those of the Fatherland in particular. They preach a 
doctrine of education through self-activity, though Herr Gaudig 
confesses that this doctrine is “the arch-heresy ” amongst the 
heresies which he is advocating. Too many questions are asked 
in the schools, and the questions all come from the wrong 
person. Too much is made of the class as such, and too little of 
its individual members. Home-work is conducted on lines which 
waste the advantages possessed by both home and school as 
places of education. The mental differences in the sexes are too 
often ignored, and everywhere an effete psychology retains its 
influence in spite of the knowledge gained through experiment 
in schoolroom and laboratory. “The German school of to-day 
is an institution which trains collective thinking ” and is there- 
fore “in the most peremptory opposition to the desire of our 
time for individuality and personality.” 

There is a receptive learning and there is aproductive learning, 
embodied respectively in the practice of the school as we usually 
have it (the Jrnschule) and in the school of the future (the 
Arbeitsschule) in which boys and girls will be taught and edu- 
cated through active doing and producing. The principle of the 
latter schools is that they aim at fostering and building up the 
personality of the pupil; they seek (the present tense is justified 
by the existence of a few schools whose number is increasing) to 
attain this aim by evoking the spontaneity of the pupil and by 
associating the employments of the schoolroom with life as it is 
lived in a German community of to-day. These and the like 
topics are discussed by Herr Gaudig in a virile style and with n 
touch of humour not unlike Thring’s. We commend his “heresies ” 
and his “ preliminaries ” to our readers, who will find in them a 
stimulating treatinent of matters which are fundamental. 

Herr Wetekamp applies the principles associated with the 
Arbeitsschule to the early years of school life, illustrating 
his exposition by reference to the work done in the preparatory 
school attached to the Realgymnasium of which he is Direktor. 
He prints a number of testimonials from appreciative parents, 
and makes it possible to follow the school’s work in detail by 
means of a very full annotated syllabus from the pen of Herr 
Borchert, and ten pages of photographic reproductions. It is a 
symptom of the popularity of the Arbeitsschule idea that this 
book, like Gaudig’s “ Ketzereien,” has gone into a second edition. 

Reading for instruction and amusement is as much the busi- 
ness of the Arbeitsschule as it is of the older institution. Herr 
Rüttgers is interested in boys’ books and in Jugendliteratur 
generally, and he is fully informed with reference to the quality 
and great number of English books of that description. Ger- 
many seems to find her boys no alternative to classical poems 
and national myths other than the deeds of “ Deadwood Dick” 
or of sconndrels from the American wilds. The book includes 
suggestions intended to secure a tertium quid in this matter, and 
a summary of an inquiry as to the books which a German boy of 
fourteen should have read. Of course, the author points out 
that the terms of the inquiry repudiate that principle of self- 
activity on which he insists throughout. 


GENERAL NOTICES. 


CLASSICS. 


The Bacchants of Euripides, and other Essays. By A. W. Verrall, Litt.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. (10s. net. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 

The title-exsny is the principal of the eight contained in the volume. 
The purpose of it is to review the question whether ‘‘the marvels of the 
play, the miraculous allegations, were intended by the author to be 
accepted, everywhere and by everybody, at their face-value as assumptions 
of fact,” “adopting, controlling, or supplementing, as the evidence 
reems to point, the conclusions of Prof. Norwood and others.” To say 
that the treatment is brilliant, subtly ingenious, and strikingly sugges- 
tive, yet unconvincing, is merely to say that it is Prof. Verrall’s; but 
the exsay will still form an indispensable part of the modern literature on 
this bewildering drama. A paper on “ The First Homer ’”’ discusses the 
formation of the existing text. ‘*‘ What the collectors made and wanted 
was a book to be learnt, to be the basis of national instruction, a history 
compiled from the epics, with the Iliad as a part of it. What then more 
natural and proper than to combine the versions.in a harmony, supposed 
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to represent the truth, or the nearest approximation to it obtainable in 
the circumstances?” Prof. Verrrall finds it ‘ possible to feel a mild 
resentment when one reads of ‘the Pisistratean legend.’’’ In ‘‘ The 
Mutiny of Idomeneus” he submits an illustration of the process of 
harmonization. ‘‘ Rhyme and reason in the Dialogue of Attic Tragedy ” 
48 a curious and interesting inquiry. ‘‘ Final assonance upon more than 
one syllable, in the dialogue of tragedy, is plainly limited in general by 
principles, and employed as an artifice.” Prof. Verrall discovers 
** Remains of Phrynichus in the Persians of Aeschylus ’’—in the narrative 
of the Persian retreat after the defeat of Salamis (‘‘ Persians ” 455-471, 
480-514); ‘‘the principal, or most patent, ground for suspicion is that 
of metre,” for ‘these passages violate every fundamental rule and 
practice of Aeschylean versification’’—a very shaky basis to build on. 
**The Lady of Cos,” a study of the sources of Herodotus. and ‘ Christ 
before Herod ” are reprints. ‘‘The Death of Cyrsilus, alias Lycides,’’ 
is a Conciliation of authorities. Classical students will be glad to have 
this collection of fresh and scholarly essays; and, if they cannot but 
sometimes feel that they are going on adventures. they may still be 
O that the expeditions will turn out profitable in one way or 
another. 


‘ Toussaint- Langenscheidt Method.” —A Pocket Dictionary of the Greek 
and English Languages. Compiled by Prof. Karl Feyerabend, Ph.D., 
of Cöthen, Germany. First Part: Greek English. (2s. net. Berlin- 
Schöneberg: Lungenscheidtsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. London: 
H. Grevel & Co.) 

This is a compact and handy little volume, clearly printed and flexibly 
bound. The selection of Greek vocables and the English meanings 
attached to them appear to be very judicious. The book ‘‘ contains a!l 
the words which occur in authors commonly read in schools, and also 
those of the Greek New Testament.’’ As a pocket vocabulary, it will 
no doubt be useful to beginners, and possibly at a pinch to more 
advanced students. Prefixed are ‘‘Some Remarks on the History of 
Greek Sounds.” 


MATHEMATICS. 


Applied Arithmetic.—Teacher’s Book I; Pupil’s Books I and II. 
(la. Gd. ; 4d., Gd. Nelson.) 

The above constitute the earlier portions of a series which will be 
<omplete in four Pupil’s and two Teacher’s volumes. To judge from 
the parts before us, the prescribed course of instruction is useful. It is 
designed to furnish the work for the later years of a public elementary- 
school education, and to suffice for a period of four years. To the series as 
a whole, an interesting introductory chapter furnishes the keynote, fully 
explaining the leading ideas which underlie the method adopted. The 
basis of the scheme is the teaching of the processes of arithmetic in an 
educative manner. Moreover, the primary subject of instruction is 
connected with as many as possible of the other subjects included in 
the regular school curriculum. Amongst these, geometry and scale 
drawing naturally take a prominent place, but attractive manual work— 
as, for example, the construction of cardboard and other models—also 
forms a feature of the scholar’s training. During the past few years 
large numbers of treatises on arithmetic have been constantly appearing, 
all written in accordance with the new ideas as to the teaching of ele- 
mentary mathematics ; nevertheless, the rapid development of the modern 
system of instruction appears to have left many of them behind, and the 
present work is an attempt to bring the elementary text-book up to date. 
‘The pupil’s ‘‘ Books ’’ c:msirt of exercises, whilst those for the use of the 
teacher contain a suggestive analysis of the corresponding course of 
instruction. Many of the notes and of the hints to teachers are very 
valuable. In the teacher’s ‘‘ Books’’ we find also the results of the 
exercises contained in the pupil’s volumes; further, they include direc- 
tions for the construction of the various models suggested by the author 
in the course of the work. Good typeand serviceable binding are char- 
acteristics of the publication. 


Analytic Geometry. By N.C. Riggs, M.S. (6s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

This is a small, skilfully planned, and usefully written text-book de- 
signed as an elementary course in the subject treated. As in the case of 
other recent first text-booka on analytical geometry produced by mem- 
bers of the American body of teachers, the work treats of tie methods of 
analysis generally rather than of their limited application to the conic 
sections. These curves nevertheless play a sufficiently important part in 
the treatise. The discussion of the subject in its relation to apace of 
three dimensions ir necessarily brief. There is some investigation of a 
gencral nature, and the surfaces of the first and second degree are con- 
sidered in more detail. The text is illustrated. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


“ Masters of Literature.” — De Quincey. Edited by Sidney Low. 
(3s. 6d. net. Bell.) : 

Mr. Sidney Low has made an admirably reprerentative selection from 
the vast miscellany of De Quincey’s writings. The ‘‘ Confessiors of an 
English Opium-Fater’’ and the essays in literary criticism and por- 
traiture are mainly drawn upon; but there are also dreams and fantusies 
(‘‘ The English Mail-Coach ’’ among others), episodes of autobiography, 
historical sketches, satire -(‘‘ Murder considered as one of the Fine 
Arts’’), and Fiction (‘‘ The Spanish Military Nun ”), &c. The intro- 
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SORE THROAT 


Sufferers, Please Note! 


Few of us realize 
how great is the 
risk of sore throat 
leading to some 
serious illness at 
this time of the 
year. 1 


For when the 
throat is sore and 
inflamed itis much 
more susceptible 
to the germs which cause infectious dis- 
eases like Diphtheria and Consumption of 
the Lungs. 


In every public telephone, in every 
public conveyance, in every crowded place 
—we may inhale those invisible germs, and 
thus catch sore throat or some worse in- 
fectious disease. 


The Cure and Preventive. 


Fortunately, Science has now given us a 
safeguard against these risks in Wulfing’s Formamint— the 
germ-killing throat tablet. It thoronghly cleanses the mouth 
and throat from disease germs, and is therefore both a cure for 
throat troubles and a preventive of infectious diseases. All who 
have not tried it should write to-day for a free sample. 


How effectually Formamint kills disease germs is shown by 
the above illustration. Glass plates were covered with a sub- 
stance on which germs thrive, and were then exposed beneath 
the cushions and on the racks of a second-class railway carriage. 
One of the plates was also treated with a solution of Formamint, 
and both plates were afterwards kept far two days at the tem- 
perature of the human body. 


At the end of that time the first plate (1) was covered with 
the germs which cause sore throat and other infectious diseases. 
But the second plate (2) contained no germs at all—the solution 
of Formamint had entirely destroyed them, just as it destroys 
disease germs in your mouth and throat. 


Imitations are Worthless ! 


These palatable and harmless tablets are sold by all chemists, 
price ls. lld. per bottle. Beware of imitations. There is 
nothing “just the same,” because Wulfing’s Formamint is a 
new chemical compound, protected by Royal Letters Patent. 


FREE SAMPLE. 
Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 12 Chenies Street, London, W.C.— 


Please send me a sample of Formamint, which I have not yet 
tried. I enclose a penny stamp for postage. 


AddreSs ...........0.00 005 
F. 57. 
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duction is a comprehensive and finely balanced essy on De Quincey, his 
writings, his friends, and the few incidents of his retired life. Mr. Low 
points out justly that ‘*it is a great error to represent De Quincey as a 
mere brilliant rhetorician,’’ though his pages ‘‘ have more of music in its 
varied cadences and swelling harmonies, its strong orchestral effects and 
melodic sweetness, its passion and its pain, than those of any other 
master who ever played upon the instrument of English prose.” A 
portrait of D2 Quiucey stands as frontispiece. 


A History of English Versification. By Jakob Schipper, Ph.D., D.Litt.» 
LL.D., Professor of English Philology in the University of Vienna. 
(88. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

This volume is in the main a close rendering of the author’s “ Grund- 
riss der Englischen Metrik,” which was published at Vienna in 1595, 
being an abridged edition of the three volumes of ‘‘ Englische Metrik.” 
The subjects of the first few chapters, however, have been somewhat 
more fuliy worked out, and some modern English poets have received a 
larger share of attention. The volume is divided into two books, treat- 
ing respectively of the ‘‘ Line’’ and of the ‘‘ Structure of Stanzas.”’ 
The handling is exhaustive; every form of metre, native or foreign, is 
illustrated, analysed, and discussed. due attention being paid to the pro- 
grers of development. Students of all periods of English poetry will do 
well to have the volume by them for consultation. It is a very scholarly 
and thorough piece of work. 


War and Peace. A Novel. By Count Leo Tolstoy. Translated from 
the Russian by Constance Garnett. (3x. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 

A popular edition in a single volume of 1,536 pages. The thin paper 
prevents the book from being at all unwieldy, and allows a good 
round type agreeable to the eye. The get-up is tastefully chaste. The 
translation is characterized by conscientious accuracy and generally 
good expression, The use of the relative ‘‘that’’ in the co-ordinating 
rense, however, is gratuitously irritating; and why ‘‘an hussar ” uni- 
formly + The main supplies of the Russian army are said (page 1,244) 
to be ‘‘ stored along the Oka, in the ‘Tula and Kazan provinces,” and 
Vizetelly’s translation says substantially the same. We have not the 
original at hand, but surely ‘‘ Kazan ” ought to be “ Ryazan’’; and, 
indeed, in the second sentence following it is stated that ‘the army kept 
more to the south along the Ryazan road, closer to its supplies.” The 
volume is a striking example of publishing enterprise. 


Mr. Heinemann also issues a popular edition of Anna Kurenin (Tolstoy), 
translated by Constance Garnett (28. 6d. net). Though a volume of 928 
pages, it is quite handy, the paper being thin and lizht. The type is 
bold and clear, and the get-up is chastely artistic. A very agreeable and 
remarkably cheap edition of a great work. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL. 


S. Taul in the Light of Blodern Research. By the Rev. J. R. Cohn, 
Rector of Aston Clinton, Bucks, sometime Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford. (5s. net. Edward Arnold.) 

This is a companion volume to the author’s ‘‘ Old Testament ” and 
‘*Gorpels in the Light of Modern Research.’ But the scope of the 
work is different: while the topics aro ‘‘ still approached from a severely 
critical standpoint in the full light of recent research,” ‘‘the main theme 
is Paul's own message, not questions of literary criticiem, although these 
are at times unavoidable.” Mr. Cuhu’s ‘one wish and aim is to bring 
the mind of Paul and the modern mind into vital relation with each 
other.” He is convinced, with Matthew Arnold, that ‘Paul's reign has 
only begun ’’—that ‘‘ with a few important reservations, Paul’s solution 
of the deep problems of life is abreast of the best modern religicus thought, 
often ahead of it.” Part I offers an appreciation of Paul’s true place 
and influence in the history of Christianity, and a psychological review 
of Paul’s early life and conver-ion, with a discussion of Paul's attitude 
to the Law ; and it concludes with reasons ‘‘ for accepting the Pauline 
epistles in their entirety—the Pustoral letters excepted—as authentic 
records of the first historical value, while relegating Acts to a secondary 
place, though useful as tupplementary evidence.” Part II is theological, 
examining the leading ideas of Paul's letters in logical order. The 
treutment is frank, fair-minded, and capable. 


Sermons to Pastors and Masters. By John Huntley Skrine. 
(5s. net. Longmans.) 

The volume contains twenty-three sermons *‘ addressed either to men 
and women engaged in pastoral or educational work or to audierces in 
places of the higher teaching, Universities and colleges.’’ They appear 
to be the fruit of ripe expericnce and wide culture. The thought, per- 
haps, is not deep, but the spirit is strong and practical, and the expres- 
sion is marked by scholarly facility and polish. 


ART. 


“‘General History of Art."—(1) Art in Northern Italy. By Corrado 
Ricci, Director-General of Fine Arts and Antiquities of Italy. 
(2) Art in France. By Tonia Hourticy, Agrégé de l'Université, 
ma of Fine Arts in the City of Paris. (6s. net each. Heine- 
mann. 

(1) Signor Ricci gives a most capable and succinct review of the art 
of Northern Italy, beginuing with Ravenna and Byzantine Art, Venice 
and neighbouring towns (Padua, Mantua, Verona, Vicenza, Brescia, 
Bergamo), and passing to Milan and Lombardy, Piedmont, Liguria, and 
Emilia. Paintivg, iu largo variety and high quality, naturally has the 
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greatest prom nence, but architecture and sculpture are adequately re- 
presented. There are 590 figures, admirably reproduced, with fine 
coloured frontiapiece and three other full-page illustrations in colour at 
intervals. The bibliographies appended to the several chapters will 
furnish very helpful guidance, if not to the ordinary globe-trotter, a‘ any 
rate to the cultivated and thoughtful traveller. 

(2) M. Hourticq has also discharged hin difficult task with +kill and 
discretion. ‘‘ The Christian, feudal, and communul France of the Middle 
Ages created Gothic Art as iis form of expres-ion; the rationalistic and 
strongly centralized France of the Middle Ages adopted the language of 
Classic Art.” M. Hourticq takes care not to hold to the one and despise 
the other; ‘‘these opposite atyles,’’ he says, ‘‘ express the successive 
aspects of the {ame soul with equal sincerity,’’ and ‘‘ our sympathies 
should follow French taste in ita successive tendencies.” This is the 
only safe way for the historian. This volume has a still greater pro- 
fusion of excellent illustrations than the former, being proportionately 
larger — 849 tigures, besides frontispiece and three other full-page por- 
traits in colour. The bibliographies are also ample. Both volumes are 
thoroughly trustworthy and charming worker, and they are got up artis- 
tically in strong avd flexible b nding. They are much to be recommended 
as companions on tour. 


t The New Art Library.’ —Human Anatomy for Art Students. By Sir 
Alfred D. Fripp, K.C.V.0., C.B., M.B , M.S. London, F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon-in-Ordinary to H.M. the King, Surgeon to and lately 
Lecturer upon Anatomy at Guy's Hospital, and Ralph Thompson, 
M.B., Ch M., F.R.C.8., Senior Demonstrator of Anatomy, Guy's 
Hospital. (7s. 6d. net. Sceley.) 

The object of this book is “ to give the shortest description of human 
anatomy compatible with the interests of the artist and essential for his 
work, and to burden his mind as little ag possible with names, with 
technicalities, and with those details which do uot bear directly upon 
surface forms.” The name of the senior author suffices to guarantee 
the anatomical descriptions. An appendix on Comparative Anatomy is 
furnished by Harry Dixon, M.S., B.S. The ilustrations are numerous and 
excellent, including drawings by Innes Fripp, A.R.C.A. Lond., Life 
Master, South London Technical Art School, City Guilds. There are 
eight plates besides the frontispiece), twenty-three reproductions from 
photographs taken trom life, and 131 figures and diagrams. An admir- 
able work, liberally and tastefully got up. 


PRACTICAL MANUALS. 


Cassell’s Guide to Employment in the Civil Service, includirg Clerkshiy's 
under the London County Council. Revised and corrected by A. J. 
Lawford Jones. (ls. net.) 

The information about the various Civil Service posts is full enough 
for all practical purposes, and in the present edition is brought up to 
date. The specimen examination papers furnished will be very helpful 
tointending candidates. There are several good photographs of priucipal 
offi iul buildings. 

Precis Writing. By Ernest A. Belcher, B.A. Oxon., Assistant Master 
(Military Side; at Clifton College. (2s. 6d. Edward Arnold.) 

The book is designed primarily fur army and civil candidates, but the 
author hopes that it may be found usetul in the teaching of English 
generally in the higher forms. After a concise introduction, he presents 
waterials for a dozen exercises—materials gathered chiefly from recent. 
parliamentary papers and from Army examinations, The subjects are 
of modern aud practical interest. The exercises are sufficiently testing, 
some of them indeed pretty stiff. 

The Normal Certificate Guide, 1911-12. By P. Lyddon-Roberts, A.C.P., 
and Prof. 1. E. Denney, A.C.P., &. (Normal Correspondence 
Col'ege.) 

The Board of Education regulations and syllabus for 1911 and for 1612 
are reproduced. Remarks aud notes upon these follow ; then a list of 
recommended text-bovks, hints about the examination, and other matters. 
The book will no doubt be uxcful to many candidates. 


The Choice of a Career. By Victor H. Allemandy. (ls. 6d. net. 
Press.) 

The book contains a great deal of information about the Professions, 
the Civil Service, Municipal Appointments, and a great variety of trades 
and occupations. Naturally ** every endeavour has been made to secure 
accuracy.” The work is suggestive and helpful. 


British Jerns: a Pocket Help for the Collector. 
Heath. (2s. net. Pitman & Sons.) 

A “pocket volume’’—6 in. by 4 in.—describing and picturing (50 
illustrations) all the native species, and showing their usual habitats and 
occasional occurrence. Some preliminary paragraphs will be useful * to 
remind.” A handy, instructed, aud well packed companion to the 
fern-hunter. 


Norma! 


By Francis George 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The London University Guide and University Correspondence College 
Calendar for 1912 opens with a most convenient Almanac and Calendar, 
which will be extremely useful to students and to other University men 
and women. Part l sketches the history and constitution of the Uni- 
versity of London; Part If gives a full account of the University 
examinations; Part III contains special subjects for 1912 and 1913, 
Part IV gives advice on text-books ; and Part V consists of) descriptive 
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articles on special subjects for 1913. The volume is very full and the 
information is to the point. If the Correspondence College text-books 
are freely recommended, their quality is such as to justify the recom- 
mendation. We have often had the opportunity of testifying to their 
excellence. 


With the October number The Chill entered on its second volume. 
Every aspect of child welfare is treated by thoroughly competent writers 
in plain language. The journal occupies the whole field with vigilance 
and with instructed insight. We cordially wish it continued success. 


ANNUALS AND DIARIES. 


The Photographic Annual, edited by Arthur D. Godbold (ls. net ; 
Routledge), though only in its fourth year of publication, has grown to 
nearly 300 pages, 32 of which are illustrated. It would be difficult to 
anticipate the wants of photographers beyond the varied and useful in- 
formation it brings together. The Figures, Facts, and Formule sections 
appeal to amateur and to professional alike, and the details about Photo- 
xraphic Instruction Classes, Lists of Lecturers, and the Directory of 
Exhibitors will be useful to organizers of photographic societies and 
meetings. This year special contributed articles have been introduced, 
dealing with Aerial Photography. Flower Photography, Night Photo- 
graphy, the Bromoil Process, and Home Portraiture. 


The Cambridge Diary for the Academical Year 1911-12 (Cambridge 
University Press) is very handy in form, and carefully records under 
each date the University events of interest. Beyond the University, too, 
it will be found convenient for noting down daily engagements and 
memoranda. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS.—I. 


RomMaNce or HISTORY. 


The First Flight, by Mary Hf. Debenham (3s. 6d., National Society's 
Depository), is a story of the days of King James the First. Ambrose 
Witherby, a home-keeping youth, thongh son of a father that had 
sailed with Drake, fares forth to see the world, together with a 
neighbouring friend; the former ousted from his estate by the return 
of a wicked uncle, his father’s eldest brother, supposed to have been 
dead, the latter driven by familv differences in religion and the 
keen instincts of a born trader. They see a masque of Ben Jonson's, 
and great Ben himself, at Theobald’s, and they visit the Globe 
Theatre and do London gencrally. Numerous notabilities of the 
period flit across the pages. By and by the scene changes to Venice, 
Where stirring events—more stirring than the purchase of Murano 
glass—take place, and a very remarkable discovery is made. There 
are several sweet ladies in the cast, but commend us to Mistress 
Kate; and a very fine character is the tutor, who was a fricnd and 
disciple of Shakespeare and had trodden the boards with Burbage. 
Six coloured illustrations. 


The House of the Oak, by H. A. Winkson (2s., S.P.C.K.), shows 
how Charles II got hid in the Boscobel oak tree and escaped into 
Wales and afterwards to France. The hero is embarrassed by a 
domestic division of political opinion, and by his love for the daugh- 
ter of a neighbour of different political leanings. The situation 
develops incidents of considerable interest, not to say excitement; and 
we dare say the complications are eventually unravelled to the satis- 
faction of everybody. The landlord of the King's Head at Cray-in- 
the-Wold, at any rate, who rejoices in the name of Harry Quilter, 
should have been satisfied by his promotion to be His Majesty’s 
ecllarer. A well written and agreeable story. Coloured Illustrations 
by Harold Piffard. 


Under the Storm, or Steadfast’s Charge, by Charlotte M. Yonge 
(3s. 6d., National Society's Depository), appears in a new cdition, 
in good print, and with six full-page coloured illustrations. It is a 
heroic story of a humble youth in the troublous times of the middle 
of the seventcenth century. 


TALES OF ADVENTURE. 


Heroes of Modern Africa, by Edward Gilliat, M.A. Oxon., some- 
time Master at Harrow School, whose charming books have already 
delighted thousands of young folk (5s., Secley), consists of “truc 
stories of the intrepid bravery and stirring adventures of the pioneers, 
explorers, and founders of modern Africa.” There is the work of 
Bruce (of Abyssinia), Baker, Burton, Speke and Grant, Thomson, 
Stanley and Emin, and Montagu Kerr; of Exmouth, Napier of Mag- 
dala, Wolseley, Harry Smith, Chard and Bromhead (Rorke's Drift), 
Burnaby, Vandeleur, Kitchener and Roberts; of Bartle Frere, Rhodes, 
Bent, and Lord Cromer—a goodly list indeed. If Mr. Gilliat’s critical 
faculty sometimes seems weak, he has always an eye for the heroic 

(Continued on page 470.) 


SHAKESPEARE AND MEDICINE. 
THE CUSTOM IN HIS DAY AND OURS. 


While “ Macbeth” pursues its triumphant course at His 
Majesty’s, and “ Romeo and Juliet” at the New Theatre, it is 
interesting to compare the Elizabethan practice of medicine 
with our own. 

Considering the number of drugs used then and now, we may 
well ask whether, when Macbeth exclaims, “Throw physic to 
the dogs !’’ Shakespeare was inspired by the spirit of prophecy. 
Certainly many modern physicians are discarding drugs and 
are relying on careful diet, special food stuffs, and hygienic 
measures to cure their patients. 

This fact has been strikingly stated by that distinguished 
medical author, Dr. C. W. Saleeby, who has written: “I am no 
advocate of drugs in general, and, in fact, I believe that four- 
fifths or more of the present armoury of drugs might be per- 
manently forgotten to the general benefit.” 

Moreover, a distinguished consultant said recently to the 
writer: “I have resolved never to swallow another dose of 
medicine in my life and to avoid giving one to my patients as 
long as possible.” 


Way MEDICAL OPINION Was CHANGED. 


The reason for this remarkable change of opinion is un- 
doubtedly due to the discovery that crude drugs produce less 
permanent results than those which are in what they call “the 
organic form” and are “chemically combined ” with some food 
which intensifies their action and enables them to be absorbed 
into the system. 

Such foods are required in those “run-down” conditions of 
the system which are responsible for such disagreeable symp- 
toms as insomnia, restlessness, depression, lack of concentration, 
constant fatigue, loss of memory, &c. 

These conditions are invariably due to the inability of the 
body to obtain enough phosphorus from ordinary food. In this 
connection Dr. Saleeby writes: “ It is a curious fact that, though 
phosphorus by itself is of no food value to the body, yet, when it 
is combined with other elements, it is a valuable food and is, 
indeed, absolutely necessary for life.” 

In discussing the question of foods best suited to supply this 
necessity, he writes: * Sanatogen is definitely entitled to rank 
as a true food; more than that... it is a special nervous food: 
it actually helps to re-create the nerve machine. It has been 
proved by a large number of scientific experiments that very 
nearly the whole of the phosphorus added to the diet in the 
form of Sanatogen is absorbed ’; and he adds: “ Any means by 
which the absorption of phosphorus in its useful form can be 
accomplished bears directly upon the nervous health, for the 
relations of phosphorus to the nervous system have long been 
recognized.” 


PRACTICAL RESULT OF THE CHANGE. 


The practical result of these statements is proved by the 
extensive way in which Sanatogen is prescribed by doctors all 
over the world and the variety of conditions for which they 
use it. 

As a distinguished physician has written in the General Prac- 
litioner, “The variety of conditions of ill-health in which 
Sanatogen has proved so efficacious is, in itself, an indication of 
the value of this preparation.” 

Another physician writes in the Afedical Press and Circular: 
“In Sanatogen we have a nutrient food of considerable value in 
all cases of acute or chronic phosphorus starvation ’—and where 
nervous symptoms occur there is undoubtedly phosphorus 
starvation, no matter how large may be the meals taken by the 
sufferer. 

All who are run down, who suffer from the symptoms men- 
tioned above, or any other nervous weakness, or have nervous 
dyspepsia and have not already tried Sanatogen (which is sold 
by all chemists at 1s. 9d. to 9s. 6d. per tin), are cordially invited 
to write to Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 12 Chenies Street, London, 
W.C., fora sample. 

If this paper 1s mentioned and two penny stamps are enclosed 
for postage, &c., a sufficiently large sample will be sent to enable 
an opinion to be formed of its value, which has been attested by 
over fourteen thousand physicians, including ten physicians to 
crowned heads of Europe. 
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and the picturesque. We note with satisfaction that he marks decisively 
the daring and skill of MacDonald at Omdurman: did not Bennet 
Burleigh write that Napoleon would have made MacDonald a marshal 
on the spot? A most stirring and instructive series of sketches, 
agreeably written, and sure of very wide appreciation. Sixteen 
illustrations. 


Adventures among Hunters and Trappers, by Ernest Young, B.Sc., 
F.R.G.S. (s., Seeley), is a delightful book of “ romantic incidents 
and perils amongst big and small in all parts of the world.” The 
stories “are all drawn from well authenticated books of travel, 
mostly of the nineteenth century, though a few belong to earlier 
times,” so that they may be taken to be generally true as well as 
attractive. Through cighteen chapters, the interest, though often 
changing, never flags. We follow the adventures of North American 
trappers, Indian and other, hunters of seals and whales, reindeers 
and elks, elephant-catchers in India and rhinoceros hunters in Africa, 
and so forth all over the different continents and seas. The storics 
are well written, and they mix instruction with interest. Sixteen 
illustrations. 


The Mystery of the “ Albatross,” by W. C. Metcalfe (2s. 6d., 
S.P.C.K.), is a hearty yarn of the sca. Roland Leslie is just home 
from his first voyage when the “ Albatross’ is posted at Lloyd's as 
missing, his brother Lionel having sailed in her for Calcutta as third 
mate. Presently Roland rejoins his ship, where he finds several of his 
former fellow-apprentices, all good fellows. The incidents on ship- 
board bring out their characters and the traits are emphasized in 
exceptional occurrences. There is a rescue from a burning ship in 
mid-ocean and another rescue from a pond at Rio—turning-points in 
the history of the hero; and a third rescue brings some news of the 
fate of the “Albatross,” which is not cleared up till we reach the 
Nicobar Islands, where there is much exciting work with pirates and 
Malays. There is plenty of excitement in the story. Coloured illus- 
trations by W. S. Stacey. 


The Captain of the Waterguard, by Edith E. Cowper (2s. 6d., 
S.P.C.K.), being a story of Cornish smugglers late in the year of 
grace 1822, is full of bustle and conflict. The Government was 
making a renewed effort to cope with the “ Free Traders,” and 
Captain Chichester was newly placed in command of the Preventive 
Waterguard for the dangerous district that included Porthearro. 
Chichester was an able, ambitious, and energetic man, and Cornclius 
Dunstan was a prince of smugglers at Porthearro, and Dunstan had 
a splendid daughter, and the service regulations said that any officer 
intermarrying with the daughter of a notorious or reputed smuggler 
should be dismissed. However, Miss Felicity Dunstan was married, 
and very few maidens, we should say, have ever been married under 
such strange circumstances; and perhaps she wasn't Dunstan's daugh- 
ter after all. The characters are drawn with vigour and precision. 
The story is capitally told, and the style is crisp and nervous. Miss 
Cowper has written more than a dozen stories, none of them better 
than this one. Coloured illustrations by Adolf Thicede. 


Redwood Ranch, by Bessie Marchant (2s. 6d., S.P.C.K.), takes us 
to the great redwood forests of the Santa Cruz Mountains in Califor- 
hia, Where the distances are long and lonely and wild, the nearest 
postal town being ten miles from the fruit ranch. Mr. Frayne has 
hal a succession of bad crops, and is feeling the grip of a millionaire 
mortgagee. Ie sets out for New York with Mrs. Frayne, who is com- 
ing to England for medical treatment, and his daughter and two 
boys get anxious for his return, and alarmed when they find from 
letters of Mrs. Frayne that he had turned back at Los Angeles. One 
of the boys sets out to look for him in the Great Reserve, and gets 
lost: the daughter, riding for a doctor to the other brother, stumbles 
upon her father shot and disabled. Between pumas, coyotes, vultures, 
juil-breaks, and hunger, the lost boy has stirring adventures, and one of 
wis apparent mishaps affects that troublesome mortgage by a Startling 
coincidence, The story opens out. naturally and proceeds briskly, the 
interest being well sustained. Coloured illustrations by Harold Piflard. 


MARVELS OF SCIENCE. 

Mechanical Inventions of To-day, by Thomas W. Corbin (5s. net, 
Seeley), describes in non-technical language many modern mechanical 
inventions—necessarily a selection, but still examples “ notable either 
for their importanee, their intrinsic interest, or because they illustrate 
the general trend of the inventive faculty in things mechanical.” 
“The earliest invention of which there is any record,” Mr. Corbin 
tells us, “was made a hundred thousand or more years ago”; but 
there is very little for him to describe till long after that rather 
indefinite date. After some explanation of elementary principles, of 
the inventor's drawings, and of certain fundamental mechanical 
devices and operations, Mr. Corbin describes inventions in the col- 
liery (for “coal is the foundation of all modern industry ”), inven- 
tions in the cotton mill (for “ probably no inventions have added so 
much to the happiness of mankind as those which are in daily use 
in modern cotton mills’’), inventions on the rea (for “a ship is 
itself among the most wonderful of inventions’), inventions on the 
railway (which ‘are simply innumerable’), and all about boilers, 
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steam engines, gas engines, lathes, and so forth. The subjects are 
judiciously selected, and the descriptions are simple and suggestive. 
An admirable book for boys, and for general readers. A hundred andl 
twelve illustrations and diagrams. 


The Romance of Aeronautics, by Charles C. Tarner. who hol I< 
the Roval Acro Club's aviation certificate, and has written and lec- 
tured much on the subject, furnishes a most interesting account of the 
growth and achievements of all kinds of aerial craft (ös... Seeley). 
Mr. Turner points out some curious fallacies in the notions ct carly 
flyers, retells the story of the Montgolfiers, the first balluonists, an J 
records the labours of devoted investigators as well as of notable 
ballooning adventures during the past century. Lilienthal and 
Pilcher (killed in 1896 and 1899) “ were the first real flying me. 
although possibly Le Bris (1854-67) ought to be given a place with 
them.” Mr. Turner gives a very full account of Zeppelin. Santos- 
Dumont. and Wilbur and Orville Wright, and a careful description of 
“the dawn of a new era” (1901-7), the “years of fulfilment ” 
1908-9), and “ the strenuous years ” (1909-10), with many adventures 
and experiences. A volume of absorbing interest. Fifty-two illus- 
trations and diagrams. 


Ervery Boy’: Book of Railways and Steamships, by Ernest Protheroe 
(fs. 6d. net, Religious Tract Society), gives a bright “account of 
the triumphs of steam as applied to traction on land and propulsion 
through water,” the main idea being “to describe the victories of the 
locemctive and the marine engineer, to show how they have assisted 
to build up our national greatness, while at the same time they have 
spread civilization and helped to swell the everlasting Kingdom 
‘that ruleth over all’ ” Every child is prepared by his toy engine 
and ship to attack a book like this with unlimited avidity. Mr. 
Protheroe tells of the origin of the steam-engine—the greatest of 
modern inventions—the construction of a locomotive, the way a raii- 
way is worked, the four typical English railroads, the trans-con- 
tinental railways of Europe aud America, the history of steam navi- 
gation, with a description of the great liners on all the sea routes 
and the use of steam in the Navy. concluding with a chapter on the 
aid given by railways and steamships to missionary progress. The 
work is extremely interesting and instructive, and it is most liberally 
furnished with coloured plates (62) and other illustrations, all ad- 
mirably reproduced. 


TuE REALM OF FAERIE. 


Fairy Ground, by Lady Macalister, forms a new volume of Messrs. 
Jarrolds’ attractive series of “ Empire Reward Books | (3s. 6d.). Tt 
is quite as good as last year’s “ Uncle Hal.” which was awarded the 
£100 prize. The four young Carricks-—two little boys and two httle 
gvirls—make great preparations and entertain high expectations for 
Christmas, when little visitors arrive and develop searlet fever. No 
the four are packed off to Tirinvarra, which “is fairy ground: it 
means the jand of Finvarra, and thats a name for the Fairy Kine. 
l believe.” There is “a real fairy hill over there in one of our own 
fields,” says Aunt Patricia—“ the rath.’ Mary Ann calls it; and, as 
there is an alleged pot of gold somewhere in it, the boys naturally 
“vote we have a shot for that pot of gold.” Well. it remains to be 
seen What happened in consequence of this sacrilegious raid upon the 
kingdom of the Weeny Folks. The story is brightly written, and the 
interest is maintained, though net without occasional indications of 
effort, which, however, young readers are not likely to discern. 


The Gypsy Princess, by Dorothy Payne-Gallwey (2s., 8.P.C.N.). 
is “a tale for children.” It opens with great rejoicings in Cherry- 
ton over the birth of a son and heir of the King and Queen of Cherry- 
land, and with the arrival of James Green’s circus and Mrs. Green's 
baby; and there are other babies, the cobbler’s and the Lord Chan- 
ecHor’s, and before the advent of the royal baby the Lord Chan- 
cellor was heir to the throne. So many babies are sure to get 
mixed somehow, and thereby hangs the tale. A very clever and 
amusing muddle. Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 


Fairy Tales from Brentano, told in English by Kate Freiligrath 
Kroekcr, and pictured by Sir F. Carruthers Gould (3s. 6d. net, Fisher 
Unwin), makes a timely appearance in a third impression. The 
Märchen here presented have been selected and abridged — very 
properly abridged, for Brentano's exuberance has done his genius for 
story-telling much injustice, though he troubled himself little on that 
score. Now there is Dear-my-Soul (unfinished indeed, but finishable 
with a little imagination), Sir Skip-and-a-Jump, Ninny Noddy, and 
Wackemhard, the schoolmaster. who had the rare fortune to become 
“Privy Councillor and Chief Inspector of all the Board Schools of 
the Land of Jingle Jangle.” Children that love Andersen and Grimm 
will love Brentano also. Twenty-one clever illustrations. 


Messrs. Macmillan issue vet another edition of Alice’s Adrentures 
in Wonderlund and Through the Looking-qlass and what Alice forst 
there, together in one volume, beautifully printed, abundantly illus- 
trated, and artistically got up. There are ninety-two illustrations 
by John Tenniel, sixteen of them in colour. A grand book for a 
Christmas gift. 
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Books For LITTLE FOLK. 


The Red Book for Children, edited by Mrs. Herbert Strang (3s. 6d., 
Ifenry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton), is a liberal collection of 
stories in prose and in verse touching a great variety of interests of 
the little folk, old favourites being intermixed with new tales. The 
volume is spacious, and the illustrations are abundant and good, 
many of them full page and coloured. It will make a handsome and 
delightful gift book. 

The Red Book for Girls, edited by Mrs. Herbert Strang (3s. 6d., 
Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton), is a selection of excellent 
stories from a score of good writers. In most cases a girl is the 
heroine, and in all cases girl readers will be deeply interested. The 
stories are spread out on a broad page in large type, and the illustra- 
tions, whether full page or inset, are numerous and good. A very 
attractive and interesting book. 


The Children of the Cliff. by A. V. Dutton (ls. 6d.. S.P.C.K.), has 
an alternative title “The Smugglers’ Hole,” and it is in this weird 
place that the crisis of the story is developed. The Cliff, and, of 
course, the Hole, will be found in the nej¢ghbourhood of the little 
Village of Lynn. In such a region half-a-dozen cousins, little boys 
and girls, naturally find a good many things to do when they have 
several months to do them in. There is “the great Rebellion,” the 
Winter adventure involving a rescue, scrapes and their consequences, 
and a serious talk, and then the discovery of the Smugglers’ Hole and 
all that came of that. The story is well knit and carefully written, 
and better worth reading than many a more pretentious book. 
Coloured illustrations by Oscar Wilson. 


VARIOUS. 


Fore and Aft, the Story of the Fore and Aft Rig from the earliest 
times to the present day, by E. Keble Chatterton (16s. net, Seeley), 
is a very substantial and handsome volume, with over a hundred and 
fifty illustrations and plans. The author has already proved his 
familiarity with seafaring; and he handles his subject with enthu- 
siasm and with full knowledge. If it is the ease that “much con- 
fusion and error exist among sailing-men in regard to the place or 
manner of the origin and evolution of their craft,’ here is their 
opportunity to set themselves right at once as to the facts. Mr. 
Chatterton traces the origin of the fore and aft rig to the days when 
Egypt was in its prime, and then follows its introduction elsewhere, 
cast and west, with the spread of civilization. The development of 
it in Holland forms the subject of a very interesting chapter. Then 
there is the introduction of yachts into England, the influence of 
Holland on the development of the rig, and its modern fortunes in 
Great Britain, America, and Northern and Southern Europe, An 
extremely able, careful, and interesting history. 


The Monheyfotk of South Africa, by F. W. Fitzsimons, F.Z.S., 
&e., Director of the Port Elizabeth Museum (s. net, Longmans), is 
for the most part very simply written in the form of anecdotes, the 
animals being made to tell their own stories. It “deals with the 
history of monkeys as far as possible from their own point of view,” 
or at any rate from what the author conceives to be their point of 
view. Probably, however, he knows a great deal more about them 
than anybody else does, and fortunately he is able to tell what he 
knows in language that little folk can easily read, and in a style that 
will attract and interest them. He aflirms strongly that. simple as 
it is, “this volume is a book of fact.” And he proposes to follow it 
up with a series of similar volumes, “until a complete history of the 
animals of South Africa has been produced.” This is good hearing: 
we shall be glad to have many more scientific story books like this 
one. There are sixty capital illustrations, showing the animals and 
Where and how they live, and even their skeletons when they are 
dead. 

Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton issue three series that offer choice of 
modest gift-books, though no doubt the purpose of the series is more 
general. There is the series of ‘‘ Days with the Great Pocts,’’ of 
Which we have three new volumes: (1) Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
(2) John Greenleaf Whittier, and (3) Dante Gabriel Rossetti, all by 
May Byron. Another series is “ Davs with the Great Writers,” of 
which we have (1) Charlotte Brontë, (2) Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
(3) Charles Kingsley, atl by Maurice Clare. The third is the series 
of “ Days with the Great Composers.” of which we have (1) Richard 
Wagner, (2) Frédéric Chopin, and (3) Charles Francois Gounod, all 
by May Byron. <All these little volumes are charmingly written, 
beautifully printed and illustrated, and artistically got up. At the 
same time they are very agreeably instructive. Each volume costs 
but ls. net. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black's series of “ Peeps at Many Lands ” (3s. 6d. 
net each) ought to be attractive to young folk that like to know 
about different parts of the world and how the different peoples live 
and what has been done in these countries and how things are getting 
on there. For instance, there is Oceania, by Frank Fox, who gives 
a vivid description of “the Blessed Isles of the Pacific,” of Austra- 
Jia, and of New Zealand, in a free and pleasant style. Then there 


are thirty-two full page illustrations in colour by well known artists. 
To read the book is almost to make a tour with an open-eyed and 
instructed guide. 

Another series issuing from the House of Black is the “Peeps at 
Nature ” series (ls. 6d. net each), which must be greatly interesting to 
young folk that want to know about animals and plants and flowers 
and other natural objects. Now here at our hand is a charming little 
book of this series, British Land Mammals and their Habits, by A. 
Nicol Simpson, F.Z.S., who is an experienced observer of these 
animals and knows all about them, and has the skill to select the 
main points of general interest. And there are twenty-four illus- 
trations, eight of them by distinguished artists from drawings in 
colour, and the other fourteen in black and white from photographs 
all of them admirably reproduced. The volumes are beautifully 
printed and prettily got up. 

Molly Montague's Love Story, by Katharine S. Macquoid (3s. 6d.. 
National Society's Depository), depicts the perversity of a girl of 
seventeen and the perplexities of a widow of four and twenty. She 
was as wilful as she was pretty and rich, while he was poor and 
straightforward; and so she married the neighbouring old baronet, 
who in half-a-dozen vears left her a widow. Of course, there is a 
cousin that intrigues to marry the abandoned lover, who has at length 
distinguished himself and come into his kingdom; and Lady Woolley is 
much sought after at Bath (in the time of Sheridan and the Linlevs), 
and is sufficiently vexed about the apparent success of her cousin. 
But probably, in spite of her perversities, things will come right. 
Four coloured illustrations. 
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CLASSICS. 


Bell’s Illustrated Classica.—Caesar’s Gallic War, Book VII. Edited by 

S. E. Winbolt, M.A., Assistant Master at Christ’s Hospital. le. 6d. 

[Introduction biographical, literary, and historical ; special article 

on the Roman Army. Notes judiciously brief and pointed; exer- 

cises for retranslation ; vocabulary ; twenty-five illustrations, and 
eight maps and plans very useful. Comprehensive and scholarly. ] 


Exercises on Edwards's The Story of the Kings of Rome. By Watson 
Caldecott, M.A., Head Master of Wolverhampton Grammar School. 
6d. net. Cambridge University Press. 

[Drive home important constructions, | 


Homer : Iliad, Books XIII and XIV. Translated into English Prose by 
E. H. Blakeney, M.A., Head Master of the King’s School, Ely. 
ls. net. Bell (Classical Translations). 

[Close and careful version. Scholarly notes. ] 


Homer: The Odyssey. Pope’s translation into English verse. Edited 
by Edgar S. Shumway, Ph.D., First Assistant in Classical Lan- 
guages, Manual Training High School, New York, and Waldo 
Shumway, B.A. 1s. net. Macmillan (Pocket-Series of English 
Classics). 

[Introduction on the Homeric Question, the Odyssey, the scope 
of Homer, translations; slight, but suggestive. Notes few and 
brief. Handy and agreeable edition. | 


Macmillan’s Elementary Classics. —The Seven Kings of Rome; being 
portions of the First Book of Livy relected and simplified for the use 
of beginners. By G. H. Nall, M.A., Assistant Master at West- 
minster. ls. 6d. 

(Short introduction, biographical and literary. Notes brief and 
serviceable; retranslation exercises; vocabulary. Efficiently 
edited. ] 

Murray’s ‘‘ Clari Romani.’’—Aemilius Paulus. 
B.A., Leeds Grammar School. 1s. 6d. 

[Exercises on the text, interleaved; several useful historical 
appendixes ; vocabulary makes an excellent reading book. | 


Edited by F. R. Dale, 


MATHEMATICS, 


Analysis, Elementary. By Perey F. Smith, Ph.D., Professor of 
Mathematics in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University, 
and W. A. Granville, Ph.D., Instructor in Mathematics in the 
same School. 6s. 6d. Ginn. 

[“A simple and direct exposition of those portions of Mathe- 
matics beyond Trigonometry which are of importance to students 
of natural science.” | 


Calculus, Integral, A Text-book of. By Ganesh Prasad, B.A. Cantab., 
D.Sc. Allahabad, Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s College, 
Benares. 6s. net. Longmans. 

[“ A strictly rigorous and at the same time simple exposition 
of the Integral Calculus and its chief applications.” Intended 
for beginners. Numerous worked out examples. | 

Higher Mathematics for Chemical Students. By J. Reddick Parting- 
ton, B.Sc., Fellow of Manchester University. 5s. Methuen. 

[Functions exponential and logarithmic; integrals and differen- 
tiations ; appendixes ; index.] 
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Monographs on Topics of Modern Mathematics relevant to the Elementary 

Field. Edited by J. W. A. Young, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 

` the Pedagogy of Mathematics in the University of Chicago. 10s. 6d. 
net. Longmans. 


Secondary Schools: (1) First Year Mathematics for, (2) Second Year 
Mathematics for. Both by George William Myers, Professor of the 
Teaching of Mathematics and Astronomy, College of Education of 
the University of Chicago, and several Instructors in Mathematics 
in the, University High School of the University of Chicago. 4s. 
net and ls. net. University of Chicago Press. 


ReviGion and Morazs. 

Bible, Facts and Fallacies regarding the. By William Woods Smyth, 

Fellow of the Medical Society, London. 3s. €d. net. Elliot Stock. 

[New edition, revised and enlarged throughout. Illustrated by 
photogravinys and plates. ‘‘ The law of God is founded upon the 
solid ground of Nature.” Interesting attempt at reconciliation of 
the Bible and science. ]} 

Cambridge Devotional Series.—(1) Saint Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux. 
Selections from his Writings rendered into English by Horatio 
Grimley, M.A. (2) The Confessions of St. Augustine. Selections 
newly translated by W. Montgomery, B.D. 1s. 6d. net each. 
Cambridge University Press. 

[Charming little editions of classical works. ] 

Church History, English, for Children. By Mary E. Shipley. 
A.D. 1066-1590. 2s. 6d. net. Methuen. 

[Simple and devout. Twelve excellent illustrations and a map. | 


Gate Beautiful, Through the: Lessons for the Primary Sunday School. 
By E. E. Entwistle, L.L.A. 2s. 6d. net. Jarrolds. 

[Nature Lessons (14), Bible Stories (4), The Bible Land (6), &c. 
Very simple and earvest. Drawings (illustrating the Nature Lessons) 
by E. A. Watkin. ] 

Master’s Country, In the: a Geographical Aid to the Study of the Life 
of Christ. By Martha Tarbell, Ph.D. Hodder & Stoughton. 

(Orderly, clear, and interesting. Excellent reproductions of eight 
of the admirable stereographs by Underwood & Underwood. Very 
useful maps and sketch maps. | 

National Sin and National Punishment, Thoughts on the Subject of. 
Gd. ; to teachers, 35d. Darien Press (Edinburgh). 

[" Essentially a plea for the retention of Bible teaching in schools,”’ 
by a teacher. Earnest, to the point of gloom. Dreads a fresh 
** Papal conquest.” } 

Old Testament, Selections from the. Fidited by Fred Newton Scott, 
Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Michigan. ls. net. 
Macmillan (Pocket Series of English Classics). 

[Introduction on Palestine und the History of the Bible. Brief 
notes, helpful. Selections consist of the more interesting stories. | 

Sermons. (1) Essentials of the Christian Religion : Sermons Doctrinal 
and Critical. (2) Fundamentals of Unity: Sermons Literary and 


Vol. II, 


Scientific. By the Rev. Joseph Miller, B.D. Cheap reissue. 3s. 
neteach. Elliot Stock. 
EpvucatTioy. 
Archeological Institute of America, Bulletin of the, June 1911. Mac- 


milan. 

(The Tragedy at Cyrene (assassination of an explorer, Mr. H. F. 
De Cou): excavations at Quirigua (Guatemala); the Ruins at 
Messa. Liberally illustrated. ] 


Art Wood-Carving, School of (39 Thurioe Place, South Kensington). 

Prospectus, with notes for students. 2d. 

Birkbeck College. Calendar 1911-12. 3d. : 

Board of Education.— (1) Syllabus of the Preliminary Examination for 
the Elementary School Teachers’ Certificate, 1913. Part II, De- 
cember 1912; Part II, March 1913. 1d. (2) Syllabus of the 
Certificate Examination for Teachers in Elementary Schools, 1913. 
ld. (3) Prospectus of the Royal College of Art, London, 1911-12. 
3d. (4) Memorandum on Physical Training in Secondary Schools in 
Wales (with Monmouthshire), 1911. 2d. Wyman. 

Cambridge Local Examinations, July 1911.—Supplementary Tubles, 
and Lists in order of merit of the Senior and Junior Students who 
obtain the mark of distinction in each subject. 1s.; by post, Is. 2d. 
‘Cambridge University Press. 

Human Teaching in Schools. Ly Prof. J. Howard Moore. 2d. post 
free. Animals’ Friend Society, York Ilouse, Portugal Street, W.C. 
(*‘ A.F.”? Pamphlet Series). 

L.C.C.—Scholarships and Training of Teachers Handbook, 1911-12. 
ld.; post free, 3d. Kivg. 

“Matriculation Directory, September 1911. With articles on text-books. 
ls. net. University Correspondence College. 

Morley College, Waterloo Road, S.E. Programme of Classes, 1911-12. 

Northampton Polytechnic Institute (St. John Street, London, E.C.). 
Announcements Educational and Social, Session 1911-12. 

University of London, Bedford College for Women. Calendar 1911- 
12. ls. , 


‘University of London, University College. Calendar 1911-12. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Readers desiring to contribute to the Mathematical columns 
are asked to observe the following directions very carefully :— 
(1) To write on one side only of the paper. 
(2) Tò avoid putting more than one piece of work on a single 
sheet of paper. 
(3) To sign cach separate piece of work. 


17125. (R. F. Davis, M.A.)—If£ S is a given fixed point outside a 
given fixed circle upon the circumference of which variable points P, Q 
are taken in such a manner that SP.SQ is constant; prove that the 
envelope of PQ is a conic whose focus is 8. 


Additional Solution by W. F. BEARD, M.A. 


The given theorem can be ob- 
tained by reciprocating the follow- 
ing :—Let p,q be two tangents 


to a conic focus S, and SY, SZ P 
therefore 


perpendiculars from S on p, q. y 

S s' 
ge i 
— 
< 
7 
2S 
ST/S'T = SY/S’Z’; 


If SY, SZ is constant, then the 
locus of (p, q) is a circle. 
Let S’ be the other focus ; draw 
S'Z’ perpendicular to q; let p,q 
mect at T. 
LSTY =ZS'TZ’; 
but SY.SZ is constant (given), and SZ.S’Z' is constant; therefore 
SY/S’Z’ is constant ; therefore ST;S’T is constant; therefore locus of 
T is a circle. Reciprocate with regard to a circle centre S, radius r; 
p, q become points P,Q on a circle; SY.SP = 7? =SZ.SQ and SY.SZ 
is constant; therefore SP.SQ is constant. But the locus of T is a 
circle; therefore the envelope of PQ is a conic focus S. 


‘18410 (Professor Ross.)—From a point P without a rectangular 
field ABC, the distances PA, PB, PC, measured to the corners are 
respectively 70, 40, and GO chains. What is the arva of the field ? 


Solution by W. J. ASHDOWN, 


The indeterminate nature of 
this problem has perhaps led to 
its remaining unsolved. „Let 
ABC be the rectangle, and AC 
a diagonal. Draw PA, PB, PC. 
Circles through A and C, with 
centre P, will be the loci of A 
and C. DrawCE perpendicular 
to PB produced. Let theangle 

CBE = 0, BE =z, 
PA=a, PB=b, PC=c, 
and R = area of ficld. 
CE = ztané, 
(x tan 0)? + (x +b)? = c°, 

x? (tan?é@+1)4+2bzr = c*?- 0b", 
x? + 2bx cos? 0 = (c*— b?) cos? 0, 
x =+co0s 6\/(c* — b? + L? cos? 0) 

— bcos? 9, 
BC = x sec 0 = + \/(c*—b? + b? cos? 0)—b cos 0. 
Similarly, AB = +y (@— l+? sin?0)-— bsin 0. 
The product gives the general equation of the area. In the given case 
let the unit be 1 furlong (10 chains), then a = 7, b = 4, c = 6, and 
R = [+2 (5 +4 cos? 6) —4 cos 0J[+ v (33 + 16 sin?8) —4 sin 0]. 


It is evidont that CBA can rotate about B, from @ = 180°, to 0 = —90°, 
the fourth quadrant being excluded by the condition that P is outside 
the field. The formula can be used in all the quadrants, the posi- 
tive signs being taken. When 0 = 180°, BC isin line with PB, and the 
area has its maximum limit, R = 10,/(33) = 57:446. It decreases to 
a minimum when @ = 40°36’ (approx.), and R = 8:7735, and it in- 
creases till 0 = —90°, when BA is in line with PB, and 
R = 224/5 = 49:193; 

and R can have any value between these limits. The diagram shows 
the minimum position. With AB for diagonal, smaller values would 
be obtained. 
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The area when A,B = BC, = y can be obtained thus: 
A\C, = y V2, 
cos APB = (77+ 4°—y?*).(2 «7 « 4), 
cos BPC, = (67+ 4° - y*)/(2 x 6x 4), 
cos A,PC, = (7? + 6*—2y*)/(2 x T x 6), 
and from the value of cos A,;PC, in terms of the other cosines, an equa- 
tion can be formed giving 7? = R= 9°915.... 


17116. (H.J. Woopau., A.R.C.S.) —How many numbers are there 
from 10,000 to 100,000 (inclusive) whose prime factors are wholly com- 
prised in the groups (a) 2, 3, 5, 7,11; (b) 31, 37, 41, 47, 53? 


Additional Solution by Lt.-Col. ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, R.E., 
with Corrections by the PROPOSER. 


These two questions (a) and (b) appear only to require careful 
enumeration. 
(a) The numbers here are all of form N = 2°.3°.5".7'.11° £ 104, 


but > 10°. As there are five different prime factors (2, 3, 5, 7, 11) 
available, the number of cases (C) to be considered is C, = 5, C, = 10, 
C; = 10, CG, = 5, C; =1, according as the prime factors are taken 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5 together. Let n4, 25, Nna, Ny, Ng be the number of numbers 
(N) in the five cases. 

The actual numbers (N) containing only one prime factor are 


N = 21 215 216; 39 30; 56, 57; 7°; 11t; here n = 9. 

The actual numbers (N) containing only two different prime factors 
are enumerated in the scheme below, separately for each of the 
10 cases. 

2.38, 2.3%; 27.38, 27.39; 23.37, 23,88; 21.36, 24.37; 25.35, 25.37 
26,35, 26,36; 27,34, 27.3%, 27.36; 25.34 28.35; 29.3%, 29.31; 
210 33, 210,34 
21.97 20.33; 29.3, 28.877 2), 8,2). 37;° 20.3; 25.3 
2.56; 23.55, 23,56, 22,55; 23.55; 21.51, 21.55; 25.51, 25.55; y) 
21 


29 


27.53, 27.51; 28,53; 29.52 29,53; 210,53; 91,5, 20,52; 
213,5; 213,5; 24,5 
2.79; 92.75; B.T; 94.74; 25.73, 98.74; 26.73; 27.73;) 


ee totes 15 
28.72, 28,73; 29.77; 210,72; 20,7; 22,7; 233,7 j 
2.114; 27.114; 23.113; 24.113; 25.113; 26.113; 27.11?) 18 
28,112; 29.112; 210,11; 21,11; 2!'2.11; 213.11 PO 
3.56; 37.55; 33.54, 33.55; 34.55, 34.54; 35.5?) 13 
96,52, 99.53. T J etenetan 
3.79: 82.73; 33.74; 34.73; 35.72, 38.73; 86,72; 87.7; 38T 2... 9 
3.11%: 371I 9.11: 9711; 36H31 3 Ti uona aira 7 
Dede E TDT s T D D Te aa eee aes 6 
5.114; 53,113; 53.112; 549.1125 55.11] oc cee cecccccccueecnceeesses 5 
735 1) Kay Cs A a an era EA E E E 3 


The total number with two different prime factors is ng = 121 
The enumeration is so tedious for n}, n, that these have not been 
worked out: the method used is obvious. 
The actual numbers (N) containing five different prime factors, viz., 


N = 2°.3°.5”.7°.11', are shown in the scheme below (the exponents 
a, B, y, 8, € only are shown), and the totals; showing finally n, = 23. 


a |466(284/1238/1234]1 Ae ey 
B6 111/222 3838/1111/2111/111/22,1,.11 
y |111j111'111|2222|2|3|111|11|2|11| 
ô 111/111 111|1111/1|1/222|22 2 11 
e j112/111,111/1211,;1]1]111/11 1:22 
Total| 3 3 3 4 f/ilil 3 | 2 1, 2 |a3 


(b) The enumeration for the case of the five larger primes (31, 37, 41, 
48, 53) is much shorter, as here N must contain three, and only three 


factors (since N { 10t and > 105). The actual numbers (N) are 
detailed below. 


s EE i N eee 


Nn, = 
poerrrereererreseeereeesereereorersssses 1 
31?.37, 313.41,31?.47, 312.53 ; 372.81, 377.41, 372.47,37?.53; n = 16 
412.31, 413.37, 413.47, 412.53; 473.31, 472.37, 477.41; 532.31 


31.37.41, 31.37.47, 31.37.53, 31.41.47, 31.41.58, 31.47.53; ty = 9 
37.41.47, 37.41.53, 37.47.53 ; 
The total number of numbers (N) is n = 28. 


Colonel CUNNINGHAM draws attention to the valuable results which 
the inclusion in (b) of the prime 43 would have added to the above. 


a aaa a a aa IiI aeaaaee aa 


17139. (A. M. Nespitr, M.A.)—One circle touches another internally 
at A, and BC, a chord of the outer, touches the inner at D and cuts the 
common tangent at E. If DF (= DC) be taken on DB, then will 
CD? = CE.BF. 


Solutions (I) by F. W. Reeves, M.A., and F. G. W. Brown, B.Sc., 
L.C.P.; (II) by Epwın L. Coruıxss; (III) by GEORGE E. 
HARDMAN, M.Sc., and H. H. Watts; (1V) by KESHUB Dass De, 
and C. M. Ross, B.A. 


(I) EC. EF +CD* = ED? = EA? 
= EC.EB 
= EC. EF 

+EC.BF ; 


therefore CD? = EC.BF. 


(II) Proof.—Since 
CD = DF, 
CE. EF + ED? = CD? (II, 5). 
ED = EA 
(tangents to inner from E); therefore 
CE.EF + EA? = CD? ; 
CE.BE = EA? (III, 36}, 
hence CD? = CE. KF +CE.BE; 
therefore CD? = CE.BF (II, 1). 


(III) Proof.—With the diagram of Solution (I), 
ED? = EC* + CD?+2EC.CD, 


Now 


but 


i.e., CD? = ED?—EC?—2EC.CD = EA?— EC?—2EC.CD 
= EC.EB—EC?—2EC.CD = EC(EB—EC—2CD); 
therefore CD? = EC.BF (since 2CD = CF). 


(IV) With the figure of Solution (I), 
CE=p, FB=q, CD =@2 (say), 
Now AE = ED, i.e., AE? = ED*, but AE? = EC.EB; 
therefore ED? = EC.EB, 
or (p+x)? =p(p+2xr+q) or P +2pr+zr? = p + Q2prt pq. 
Hence z? = pq, i.e., CD? = CE.BF. 


Note.—Other figures give rise to slight alterations in the text of the 
proof. 


then DF = z. 


17026. (D. Bippre.) — Let 2.4.8 ... 2n/(2n+1) = P,. Find the 
smallest value of x that will admit of P,2x being integral, x itself being 
an integer. 


Solution by ConsTaNcE I. Marks, B.A. 


2n 
eg ra k 
where P,,.z is to be integral, and x integral and as small as possible. 
2” .n! 
ee a eee 
1.3.5... (2n + 1) 
_ 2™(n!)? 
(2141)! 
22" 2! 
~ (n+ 1)(n+2)... (204 ne 
Q2n 
= i ET 
(+1).2"*+'C,y 
Q2n-a-8A 
= - 2, 
IIne1.2"*!C), 
where a and 8 are respectively the highest powers of the pack 2 in 
n+l and *+!C,, and 11,,,; and **!C, are the respective products of 
their remaining factors. 
Now 2*"-2-4 is prime to the denominator and may be shown to be 


integral (v. infra) ; also 11,,).2"*'C, is evidently integral; therefore 
the required value of x is 1y41.2"*'C,. 


P,.% = 2.¢.§ 


Now P,,.& = 


Ex.—If n = 2, 
n+1=8, a=0, mG, = Š = 10, p<l; 
therefore x=3x5= 15. 
If n = 3, n+1 = 4, then a = 2, 210, = ae = 35, B = 0; 


thercfore z = 35. [Restin Reprint. 
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17105. (R.C. ARcHIBALD, M.A., Ph.D.)—Find a geometrical con- 
struction for the chord of curvature of an ellipse which passes through 
(a) an end of the major axis, (b) an end of the minor axis. [Steiner 
stated the result, that through any point of an ellipse three circles of 
curvature pass (Crelle, Bd. xxx, p. 300, 1846).; 


Solution by N. SANKARA AIYAR. 


If PO, PM be two chords of the circle of curvature, and CN parallel 

to the tangent at P cuts them in C and N, it is clear that 
PO/PM = PN/PC. 

But if CN be the conjugate diameter CD, we have PM.PN = PO.PC, 
i.e., PM = 2CD?/PN, where PN passes through any required point. 
Hence taking the ends of the major or minor axis we have to join 
PA, ..., and produce to meet CD in N, and 2CD*,PN gives the length 
of the chord. 


17096. (Corrected by C. M. Ross, B.A.)—Prove that the value of 
the circulant 


a, a+b, ey A+(nN—1)6 
a+(n—1)b, a, ey AF(nN—2)b 
at(n—2)b, at(n—1)b, ..., a+(n—3)b 

a+b, a+2b, aoe a 


= (—n)"-'b"-' [a + }(n—1)b]. 


Additional Solution by Professor NANSON. 

If S,=a+(atbyrt+... + a4 (n—1)b) 2"-!, where x isan n-th root 

of unity, the value of the circulant is NS,. Now, when z = 1, 
S, = ua [a+ (u—1) 326). 
Also, when z Æ 1, we have, by multiplication, 
(l—2)S, =atb(rtatt+...+2"°!)—[at+(n—1) dja" = —nd, 

because x" = 1 and e+a7+...42"=0. Also M(1—z) =n, if 21. 
Hence the value of the circulant is (—7b)"—! [a + (2 —1) 3] 


17152. (Professor E. B. Escotr.)—By means of the formula 
(x? + 10°)? [(2 —3)? + 167] [(x + 12)? + 47] 
= (x1 + 9x3 + 2002? + 2700z + 10000)? + 180002, 
find factors of 504601355* + 92, 
Solution by N. SANKARA AIYAR and the PROPOSER. 
The form of the required number shows that 
44 9x” + 200x? + 2700x + 10000 = 2000 (504601355) ; 
therefore 2! + 9x5 + 2002? + 2700x + 10000 = 1009202710000, 
whence we get x = 1000; therefore 
2000? [(504601355)? + 92] = (1000? + 10%)? (997? + 162)(1012? + 4?) ; 
therefore the given number 
:= (100? + 1)? (198853)(12802) = 737.1377. 29.6857 .2.37.173 
— 2x 29x 37 x 73? x 137° x 173 x 6857. 


Note by the Provoser on his Solution to Question 11610 
(v. Reprint, New Series, Vol. xviu, p. 65). 

With regard to the discussion of the motion of an ellipsoid in a viscous 
fluid (Reprint, Vol. xvin, New Series, p. 67), and the reference wanted 
to another method, I have by chance found—T. Stuart, Proc. Lendon 
Math. Soc., Vol. XXXIII. 


Limiting Points. 
By W. GALLATLY, M.A. 


1. Let P, P’ be the limiting points y 
of the circumcircle ABC and of a Q~, 
circle X. 

Then OP.OP' = R5, so that P, P' P 


are inverse points in the circle ABC ; 
and therefore 
AP: AP’ = BP: BP’ = CP: CP’. 

Let f, te*, t£ be the powers of 
A, B, C for the circle X: p, q,r the 
perpendiculars from A, B, C on the 
radical axis, which bisects PP’ at 
right angles. 

Then AP* = 2p.OP, £ 

= 2p.0Q; 

where Q is the centre of the circle X; therefore the tripolar co- 
ordinates AP, BP, CP of a limiting point are as ¢, : ly: ts 

The barycentric equation of the radical axis is 

pr+...=0 or třxz+... =0 or AP*.z+... =0. 

Let AP, BP, CP (or AP’, BP’, CP’) meet the circle ABC again in 
XYZ, and let X,Y,Z, X,Y,Z,, ... be the several positions of this tri- 
angle in the cases which follow. 


Now, XYZ is known to be similar to the pedal triangle of P, so that, 
if its sides are xyz, 
xiy:2=a.A4AP:b.BPic.CP= at, : bly: cts. 
2. Consider the radical axis of the circles ABC, I,II}. This is 
a+B+y=0 or wat... = 0. 
Here AP« talva; 
so that the sides of X, Y, Z, areas Va: vb: ve. Now 
OH?/R? = 1— [(—a? + b +c*)(...)(...) EE, 
OF? R? = 1—{(—a + b+c)(...)(...)] /abe ; 
therefore if H, be the orthocentre of X,Y,Z,, OH, = OI. 
3. Through ABC draw parallels to the opposite sides, forming the 
triangle A,B,C. 
Since AB,.AC, = @?, the radical axis of circles ABC, A,B,C, is 
ax +... = 0; 
therefore APataa, xaa*. 
Hence, if I, be the in-centre of X,Y,Z, OI, = OH. 


4. For the circumcircle and in-circle, &? = (s—a)*: therefore 
AP æ ta (s-a); 
therefore zaa(—atb+e). 
Let I, be the in-centre of X;Y;Z,. Then 
O1,?/R? = 1—[(— x + y+2)(...)(...) J/aye, 


= l-j(—-a+be+ec)(x Habe. 
so that, finally, OI, = OI, and r, =r. 
5. The radical axis of the circumcircle and medial or nine-point 
circle is cotA.z+... = 0, so that AP la \/(cot A); therefore 
xa /(sin 2A). 
Let H, be the orthocentre of X,Y,Z,. Then 
OH,:/R? = 1— [(—sin 2A + sin 2B + sin 2C)(...)(... 
= 1—8 cos A cos B cosC = OH?*/R?; 
therefore OH, = OH. 


)J/sin 2A sin 2B sin 2C 


17052. (Professor NeunERG.)—Sur l'hyperbole zy = 1 on considère 
trois points A, B, C dont les abscisses sont racines de l'équation 
aL? + 3b? + 3cx +d = 0. 
Si l'on a be = ad, le centre de gravité du triangle ABC est également 
situe sur l'hyperbole. 


Solution by W. J. GREENSTREET, M.A., C. M. Ross, B.A., and EDITH 
J. D. Moruison, M.A. 

Let (xı, yı), ... be the co-ordinates of A, B, C. Then those of the 
centre of gravity are 422,, 43y, or by the given condition 34,, 
$ (Zx_23/2, L275); and this lies on ry = 1; therefore 

$22,207; = Ly Lal's. 


But Sx, = —3b/a, xorg = 3c'a, Lytz = —d/a; 
therefore 4 (—3b/a)(3c/a) =—d/a or be = ad. 
17129. (Professor J. C. Swaminakayan, M.A.)—In a triangle ABC, 


straight lines AX, BY and CZ are drawn, making angles a, B, y with 
the sides AB, BC, CA respectively. Show that the area of the triangle 
formed by AX, BY, and CZ will be 


2R? [sin (A—a) sin (B— 8) sin (C—y)—sina sin 8 sin y]? 


sin (B—8 + y) sin (C—y + a) sin (A—a + B) 
where R is the circum-radius of AABC. 


Solution by Professor NANSON. 


Let AX make angles a, a' with AB, 
AC, and so on, and let A, A’ be areas 
of ABC, and triangle A'B'C' formed 
by AX, BY, CZ. Let 


AB’ - a, AC’ = wv’, und soon; 

therefore 
Aja =14+y'2/b'c + z'xje 
= (ryz—a2'y'2')/a'b'c' 


a+z'yla'' 


because a’ = x—z2’', and so on. 


Nowz: y':a=sin8:siny’ : sind’, 
and so on; therefore 
xyz : x'y':' : abe = Msina: TI sin a’ : TI sin A’; 
therefore a'b'c'Ajabcâ' = (T sina—T sin a’)/M sin A’. 
But 4’/4 = b'c'sin A’ be sin A = c'a’ sin B'/ca sinB = a'b' sin C’/ab sin€ 


therefore AA = (Osin am Minen sin AM sin Ai 
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cy 


Now 4 = 2R? Tiisin A, so that 
4’ = 2R? [(T sin a— N sin a’)?/N sin A’), 
which is the result in the Question, since a’ = A—a, A’ = B+y. 


QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION. 


17184. (C. M. Ross, B.A.)—Find the locus of a luminous point which 
moves so that the sphere 2? + y? + 23—2az = 0 casts a parabolic shadow 
on the plane z =0. (Bell’s Co-ordinate Geometry of Three Dimensions, 
p. 179, Ex. 3.) 

17185. (A. M. Nessirr, M.A.)—A pool of water has a uniform 
depth of 1 foot, and a vertical pole ABC stands in it with 19 feet out 
of water, A being the top of the pole and B at the surface of the pool. 
The pole breaks off at some point P, without being entirely disconnected 
at P; and the part AP finally rests in the position Pa, so that a, at 
the bottom of the pool, is the new position of A, Pa intersecting the 
surface of the water at D. Find (1) when BD is a maximum, (2) an 
T to discover the possible points of fracture if BD be given (say 

eet). 


17186 
log (1+ 2z + t +y?) = 25071 

0 nN 

17187. 


(Professor SRinIvasan, M.A.)—Show that 
yee) 


, (+4?) cos{ n tan”! £). 


(Lt.-Col. ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, R.E.)—Solve in integers 

ey = + uv, 
(T. Stuart, D.Sc.)—Given a and b in the equation 

N= +6? 

and all the factors of N, supposed large, show how to express by a 
direct, non-tentative, and quick process each factor of N as the sum of 
two squares. Show also how to modify the method to extend to other 
quadratic forms. 


17189. (C. H. HarpincHam.)—In any polygon there are two sides 
which differ by less than 2/7 (n—1) of the perimeter. 


17190. (N. Sankara Aryar, B.A.)—Show that the length of the arc 
of the first positive pedal of a curve is given by 
r? + 2r? -rr ry è 
s = - dð = — 2 <\3 
| rer? 3 Freer. (ait yy de, 
and investigate the corresponding forms for the negative pedal. 
suffixes indicate the order of differentiation.) 


17191. (Professor E. J. Nanson.)—If a, b, c are positive and not all 
equal, then 2%a*+3abe > 3a. Za’. 


17192. (Professor J. C. SwaMINARAYAN, M.A.)—Show that the 
equation of the circle passing through any three points on an ellipse 
whose eccentric angles are a, B, y, is 
T? + 4? — 2x (a° — b?) cos } (8 + y) cos 4 (y + a) cos } (a+ B)/a 

+ 2y (a? —b?) sin 3 (B+ y) sin 3 (y + a) sin 3 (a+ A)/b 
—}(a* + b*) + } (a? — b?) [cos (B + y) + cos (y + a) + cos (a + 8) = 0. 

17193. (The late R. KNow.eEs.)—A chord PQ of a parabola is drawn 
through a given point D on the axis, and tangents from P and Q meet 
in E; a line is drawn from E parallel to the axis, meeting the curve in 
I’; the circle PQE cuts the parabola again in G and H; then the 
circle GHD touches the parabola in F. 

17194. (Professor Sanzina, M.A.)—With regard to a given triangle 
ABC, FGH is the pedal triangle of a variable point O. Examine the 
position of O when GH.OF42HF.OG+4FG.OH = 0. 

17195. (C. E. Youneman, M.A.)—In a triangle, if the cireum-circle 


(O), the polar circle (H), and an ex-circle (I’) all meet at a point, then 
OH = OI’; and conversely. 


17188. 


(The 


17196. (Krisuna Prasan Dr, M.A.)—A, B, C, D are four points 
on a circle. Prove that the Simson lines of A, B, C and D with 
respect to the triangles BCD, CDA, DAB, and ABC respectively, are 
concurrent, and make the same angles with each other as the radii to 
the points A, B, C,and D. 


17197. (D. BippLE.)—Divide a square into five right-angled tri- 
angles, the areas of which shall be in arithmetical progression. 


17198. (W.F. Brarp, M.A.)—AB, CD are two given parallel chords 
of a circle; the polar of any point P on AB meets CD at Q. Prove 
that, if PE is drawn perpendicular to CD, and CD is bisected at F, 
then FE.FQ is constant. 

17199. (The late Professor CocHrz.)—Construire un triangle, con- 
naissant b+c = 2y, la médiane ma, et le rayon du cercle inscrit. 

17200. (Professor NEURERG.)—Etant données dans l'espace quatre 
droites a, b, c, d, on projette sur a, b, c en A, B, C un point D mobile 
sur d. Trouver le lieu du centre de gravité du triangle ABC. 

17201. (W. GALLATLY, M.A.)—If 4), 63, 6; are the direction angles 
which a circum-diameter TOT’ makes with the sides of ABC, prove 
that the perpendicular p from A on TOT’ = (b cos t + c cos fo) Rya. 


OLD QUESTIONS AS YET UNSOLVED (IN OUR COLUMNS). 


12876. (Professor Lecta MILLER.)—A carpenter is obliged to cut 
a board that is in the form of a trapezoid crosswise into two equivalent 
parts. The board is 12 ft. long, 2 ft. wide at one end, and 1 ft. wide 
at the other. How far from the narrow end must he cut? 


12415. (Professor ORCHARD, M.A., B.Sc.) —A copper sphere of unit 
radius is charged to potential 100r. Find the greatest sphere which 
can be applied to it so as to cause a spark to fly, assuming that a spark 
will fly when the electric tension > ‘7 of the atmospheric pressure. 


12446. (Professor Duporcg.)—Deux sommets d’un triangle variable 
circonscrit à une ellipse fixe décrivent un même cercle directeur. 
Trouver le lieu du troisième sommet. 

12718. (Professor Moritey.)—Prove that the sum of the cotangents 
of a “harmonic” »-gon is —n cot w cot r/n cot 2r/n, where w is the 
Brocard angle. 


12729. (Rev. BrockLessBy Davis, M.A.)—Prove Euclid 1, 29 by the 
help of simple statical considerations, without the use of Axiom XII. 


12828. (R. Tucker, M.A.)—Prove that 
sin? 2A, 2 cos? A cos B, 2 cos? A cos C | 
sin?2B, cos B—cos2B cos (C— A), 2 cos* B cos C 
| sin? 2C, 2 cos? C cos B, cos C —cos 2C cos (A — B) 


= 2 sin A cos? A sin 2A sin 2B sin 2C (1 + 2 cos 2B cos 2C). 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
It is requested that all Mathematical communications should be sent 
to the Mathematical Editor, 
Miss Constance I. Margs, B.A., 10 Matheson Road, West 
Kensington, W. 


“ Mathematics from ‘The Educational Times” (with 
Additional Papers and Solutions).* Published by 
and to be had of Francis Hopason, 89 Farringdon 
Street, E.C. Vol. XIX (New Series) now ready. 


Price, to Subscribers,5s.; to Non-Subscribers, 6s.6d. 
* Hitherto styled here the ‘‘ Mathematical Reprint.” 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Limitea. 


OROGRAPHICAL MAPS. Now Reapy. 


England, British Isles, North America, South America, Africa, Asia, India, Basin of the Thames, Pacific Ocean, Atlantic Ocean, Indian Ocean, 


The World, United States. 


Size, 50 x 42, on rollers, varnished, 126. each. 


OROGRAPHICAL ATLAS. 


1s. 


THE EDINBURGH ATLAS contains 32 Maps from newly engraved plate; showing the physical features and political boundaries of each country, the 
A 


depths of the sea, and giving sufficient names to be found in most hi 
places of the world. Size of Maps, 94 by 74 inches. a Os oe 


lessons. With three pages of descriptive letterpress and index to the principal 


THE SCHOLAR’S GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISE BOOKS. 


NOW READY. ENGLAND. 


THE 


WORLD. 4d. each net. 


These books provide for a complete course of Geographical] Exercises ina class studying the Home District and the Home County, and the World. The newer 
methods of teaching find no piace in the mechanical task of copying outlines from an Atlas; the purpose of Geographical Drawings should be to record the results 


of observation, and to crystallize the substance of the oral lessons. 


Specimen on application. 


6 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.; 


and EDINBURGH. 
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OLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS.|(MOLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS.|Ţ ONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 


GENERAL MEETING. 


The Half-Yearly General Meeting of the Members of 
‘tthe Corporation will be held at the College, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C., on Sıturday. the 20th of January, 1912, 
nat 3 p.m. 


MEMBERS’ DINNER. 


The Members’ Dinner will take place at the Holborn 
Restaurant, W.C., on Saturday, the 20th of January, 
at 6.30 p.m. Tickets (not including wine), 6s. each, 
Members who intend to be present are requested to 

-send early notice to the SECRETARY. Members may 
obtain tickets for their friends. | 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


The First Course of Lectures (Fortieth Annual Series), 
by Prof. J. ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D., F.C.P., on 
“ Rational and Experimental Psychology as applied to 
Education,” will commence on Thursday, February 8th, 

-at 7 p.m. 

This Course will to a certain extent prepare for the 
Examinations of the College in connexion with the Asso- 
ciateship, the Licentiateship, and the Fellowship; bnt 
its main purpose will be to present the facts of Psychol- 
- ogy in such a way as to enable the teacher to make use 
-of them in the practical work of the school, The work 
will be so arranged as to give the students an opportu- 
nity of comparing the results of their experience with 
' the latest results of psychological research into educa- 
tional processes, The Lectures will be illustrated by 
t frequent references to the work in all classes of schools. 

For Syllnbus, see page 480. 

The Lectures will be delivered on Thursdav Evenings 

vat 7 o'clock, at the College, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Diplomas.—The Winter Examination of Teachers 
for the Diplomas of the College will commence on the 
1st of January, 1912. 

Practical Examination for Certificates of 
Abili to Teach.—The next Practical Examina- 
‘tion will be held in February, 1912, 

Examination of Foreign Teachers for 
-Certificates of Proficiency in Engiish. 
—These Examinations may be held at any date, 

Certificate Examinations.—The Midsummer 
Examination for Certificates will commence on the 
25th of June, 1912. 

Lower Forms Examinations. — The Mid- 
summer Examination will commence on the 25th of 

. June, 1912, 

Professionali ProliminaryExaminations.— 
‘These Examinations are held in March and September. 
‘`The Spring Examination in 1912 will commence on the 
~5th of March, 

Inspection and Examination of Schooie. 
—Inspectors and Examiners are appointed by the 
Coll for the Inspection and Examination of Public 
and Private Schools. 

The Regulations for the above Examinations can be 
-obtained on application to the Secretary. 


C. R. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 
Rloomsbury Square, W.C. 


ENMARK HILL PHYSICAL 

TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 

LONDON, 8.E. 
(a) EDUCATIONAL SECTION 
for English and Swedish Gymnastics and Sports. 
(b) REMEDIAL SECTION 

for Massage and Remedial Swedish Movements. 

Principal: Miss E. SPELMAN STANGER, M.B.C.P.E. 
> snd 8.T.M., Sunray Avenue, Denmark Hill, 8. B. 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.) 


EXAMINERSHIPS. 

The Council of the College 

applications for additional EXAMINERSHIPS 
SCRIPTURE HISTORY, PHYSIOLOGY, 


copies of each should be forwarded. 


C. R. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 


Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


HE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OY THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIO. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Byllabus A). 


Examinations in Theory held in March and November 


at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March-April 
at all Centres, and in the London District and certain 
Provincial Centres in November-December also. En- 
tries for the March-April Examinations close Wednes- 


day, February 7th, 1912. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B), 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, 
vis., March-April, June-July, and October-November. 
Entries for the March-April Examinations close Wed- 
nesday, January 3lst, 1912. 

Specimen Theory Papers set in past years ( Local Centre 
or School) can be obtained on application. Price 3d. 
per set, per year, post free. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or R.C.M. for two or three years. 
_ Syllabuses A and B, entry forms and any further 
information will he sent post free on application to— 

JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


Taloornamea-. *' Reonnia, Tandin | 


BRAZENOSE, STAMFORD. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principals: 
Miss KELLETT and Miss A. M. KRLLETT, L.L.A. 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which 


a students are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Diploma and National Froebel Union Examinations 
under highly qualitied Mistresses, 


Moderate fees, 


WOLSEY 
HALL, 
OXFORD. 


POSTAL TUITION 


For London University 
MATRIC., INTER., & FINAL 
B.Sc., B-Se. (Econ.), B.D., 


FREE GUIDE 


on application to 
THE SECRETARY. 


B.A. 


of Preceptors invite 

in 
and 
BOTANY. Candidates must he University Graduates, 
and should have had considerable experience in teach- 
ing. Applications (twenty copies) stating age, degree, 
experience in teaching and examining, &c., should be 
‘addressed to the DAN of the College not later than 
the 3lst of Jannary, 1912, If testimonials are sent, they 
should be not more than three in number, and twenty 


(Incorporated.) 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
Patron: His GRACE THE DUKE OF LEEDS. 
Dr. F. J. KarxN, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
G. AuGustus HOLMES, Esq., Director of Examinations. 


EXAMINATIONS, LOCAL AND HIGHER. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION in PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN, VIOLIN, SINGING, ELOCUTION, THE- 
ORY of MUSIC, &c., will be held in London and 
over 400 Local Centres in APRIL, when Certificates will 
be granted to all successful candidates. The lust day 
of Entry is Friday, March 15. 

The Higher Examinations for the Diplomas of Asso- 
ciate (A.L.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M.), the Teachers’ 
Diploma (L.C.M.), and Fellowship (F. L.C.M.) take place 
in APRIL (Practical only), JULY, and DECEMBER. 

New Loca, CENTRES may be formed; application 
for particulars should be made to the Secretary. 

SCHOOL CENTRE examinations may also be arranged. 
Details in the special School Syllabus. 

SYLLABUS for 1912, with Annual Report and Forms 
of Entry, may be had of the SECRETARY. 


In the Educational Department students are received 
and thoroughly trained under the best Professors at 
moderate fees. The Spring Term begins January 8. | 

A COURSE of TRAINING in Pianoforte and Singing 
for Teachers is held at the College. ; 

A SHORT SERIES of Lessons in special Subjects may 
be had at Vacation and other times. 


T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 


| eels OF ST. ANDREWS. 


L.L.A. DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 


The attention of Candidates is drawn to the Ordinary 
and Honours Diplomas for Teachers, which are strongly 
recommended as suitable for those who are or intend to 
be teachers. 

Examinations are held at Aberdeen, Birmingham, 
Blackburn, Brighton. Bristol, Cardiff, Croydon, Devon- 

rt, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Inverness, Leeds, 

iverpool, London, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, 8t. Andrews, Shetfeld, 
Swansea, and several other towns. 

Information regarding the Examinations may be ob- 
tained from the NeECRETARY L.L.A. Scheme, The 
Wniversitv. Rt. Andrews, 


UNIVERSITE DE RENNES (France). 
FRENOH COURSE for FOREIGNERS 
OF BOTH SEXES. 

WINTER TERM: From 15 Nov, to 15 Feb. 
SUMMER TERM: From 1 March to 8 June, 
DIPLOMAS. 

Diplômes de Langue et Littérature Françaises; Doctorat, 


Reduction of 50 % on railway fares from Dieppe or 
Calais to Rennes. Apply for Prospectus to 
Prof. FEUILLERAT, Faculté des Lettres, Rennes. 


FREE GUIDES 
MATRICULATION 


AND TO THE 
HIGHER EXAMINATIONS 


(Inter. Arts, Inter. Science, B.A., B.Sc., &c.), 


Post free from the Secretary, 


University 


Correspondence College, 
C., BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
KING'S COLLEGE. 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Theory, Practice, and History of Education : 
J. W. Apamson, B.A., Professor of Education (Head of 
the Department). 
Psychology : 
W. Brown, M.A., Lecturer. 

The Course, which includes practical work in Secondary 
Schools, extends over one academical year, beginning in 
October or January. It is suitable for those who are 
preparing to take the Teachers’ Diploma of the Univer- 
sity of London. 

The fee is £20 for the year, if 

i three terms in the year). 


8 Eanan per term 
WO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each for one year, 
tenable from October 1, 1911, are offered to suitable can- 
didates (men) who are graduates of a British University. 
Application should be made to Prof. ADAMSON, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COL- 


LEGE ror WOMEN TEACHERS rn HIGH, 
SECONDARY, anD PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


id in advance, or 


Principal: Miss ALICE Woops, 
Girton College, Moral Science Tripos. 


Students admitted in January and September to pre- 
pare for the London and Cambridge Teachers’ Diplomas 
and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel 
Union. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (from £15 to £30) 
offered to Candidates with a degree or its equivalent, in 
January 1912. 

WINKWORTH HALL OF RESIDENCE, 217 
Chevening Road, Brondesbury. For Students attending 
the Maria Grey College. 


Warden: Mrs. H. M. FELKIN. 


There are some Bursaries for Students with degrees. 
The Loan Fund is available for all Students requiring it. 

The Hall is situated on high ground, close to the 
Coll and within one minute’s walk of the Brondes- 
bury Park Station on the North London Railway. 

For particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, the WARDEN, 
or = the College, ft Se Road, Brondesbury, London, 
N.W. 
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JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 


74 GOWER STREET, LonpDon, W.C. 
(Under the m ment of a Committee appointed b 
th Head 


Mistresses,and Welsh County Schools Association.) 


[HIS Agency has been established for 


the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
without unnecessary cost. All fees have therefore 
been calculated on the lowest basis to cover the 
working expenses, 
No Registration Fees are charged to members of the 
above Associations, and their Commissions are reduced. 
Hours for Interviews: 
11 a.m, to 1 p.m., and 3 to 5 p.m. ; 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m., and 2 to 3 p.m, 


When possible, special appointments should be 
` Registrar, Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

Recognized by the Board of Education, by the 
Oxford University Del y for Secondary Training, 
and by the Ganbila Ara icate, 


Principal — Miss CATHERINE I. Dopp, M.A. 
(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford and London 
Teacher’s Diploma and the Cambridge Teacher’s 
Certificate, 


FEES for the Course from £65, 


Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with 
a degree on entry. There isa Loan Fund. 


BOOKS ! 


SECOND-HAND at HALF PRICES! 


Thousands of new and second-hand Books. New at 25% 
Discount. Catalogues free: state wants. Books bought. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 135 Charing Cross Road London, W.O. 


for all Examinations 


and on all Subjects. 
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WOOD«IRON 


BUILDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 


SCHOOLS, 
MANUALROOMS, 


CYMNASIA, 
BUNGALOWS, 


Serd your inquiries. Cottages, &c. 
DESIGNS & PRICESFREE. 


W. R. THOMSON & CO., CHEAPEST & BEST. 
254 Bonnington Road, EDINBURGH. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 


BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
Principal: G. Armitage-Smith, M.A., D.Lit. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


COURSES OF STUDY (DAY AND EVENING) 
for the Degrees of the University in 


ARTS, SCIENCE, LAWS, ECONOMICS, 


conducted by RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the 
University. 

SUBJECTS.—Latin, Greek, English, French, German, 
Italian, yeas pri History, Logic, Economics, British 
Constitution, Mathematies (Pure and Applied), Chem- 
istry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Geology. s 

Post-Graduate and Research Work. 
Particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


NNGLISH PRINCIPAL of first-rate 


old established Girls’ Boarding School, Lausanne, 
Switzerland, offers good Capitation Fees on Pupils intro- 
duced. Address— No. 66, Office of “ amerre. Times,” 
89 Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


MEN STUDENTS. 


THE LONDON 


Central [Institute for 


Swedish Gymnastics, 
16, 17, & 18 Paddington Street, Marylebone, 


LONDON, W. 


course. 


free tuition. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC (lnstituted 1872) 
Chairman of Board: SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 
Director of Studies : 
Director of Examinations : C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 

Students may enter at any time, and are received for a single subject or the 
r s and Evening instruction, also by corres 
subjects. Thirty Open Scholarships tenable at the College, entitling holders to 
Prospectus on application— 


SWITZERLAND. 
Villa Thamina, La Tour de Peilz. 
Near Montreux, on Lake of Geneva. 


MME BARIDON, widow of French Cl - 
man, receives Girl Pupils, Bright 
home life. French only spoken. Excellent 
Professors. Central heating. Summer and 
Winter Sports. Prospectus with references 
and Nyala Inclusive terms, £18 for three 
months, 


G. E. BAMBRIDGE, F.T.C.L., F.R.A. M. 


ndence in Theoretical 


SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary, 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 


The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is 


Principal: ALLAN BROMAN, 


From the Royal Central Institute of Gymnastics, Stockholm. 


The course of study will be of one and two years’ duration, 
will be carried on in accordance with the principles of the 
Swedish system of Gymnastics, and will conform to the require- 
ments of the Board of Education. Open in October. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 

Telephone: 872 Mayfair. 


a Monthly Record and Review, now in its 
FORTY-SECOND YEAR OFISSUE, The 
PREPAID ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
is SEVEN SHILLINGS. A SINGLE 
COPY costs EIGHTPENCE post free. 
Ask for a SPECIMEN COPY, which will 
be sent at once if application is made to 
the PUBLISHER, William Rice, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C. 
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INORMAL 


FREE GUIDES. 


These Guides are supplied tis to all who 
mention this paper and state they intend sitting 
for examination. 


NORMAL 


Free Guides. 


PAGES 
Oxford & Camb. Local 128 
A.C.P ah um oa 


A 90 
L.C.P. è: a .. 98 
Matriculation (London) 92 
Matriculation wales) 72 
Northern Matric. . 60 

bel Guide .. 56 
L.L.A. Guide ... 72 
Preliminary Cert. 120 
Certificate a 100 


Testimonials from hundreds 
of succesaful pupils sent on 
application. 


NORMAL CORR. COLLEGE, 
47 MELFORD Roap, East DULWICH, 8.E., and 
110 AVONDALE SQUARE, LONDON, S.E. 


ORRESPONDENCE TUITION, 
Classes or Private Lessons in all Subjecte for all 
Examinations, &c., at moderate fees. Special tuition 
for MEDICAL Prelims. and DIPLOMA Exams. Many 
recent successes.— F. J. BORLAND, B.A., L.C.P. (Science 
and Math. Prizeman), Victoria Tutorial College, 
28 Buckingham Palace Road, 8.W.; and Stalheim. 
Brunswick Road, Sutton, Surrey. 
Schools visited and Examinations conducted 


LAUSANNE. 


AXGHO SWISS 


INSTITUTE. 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR SONS OF 
GENTLEMEN. 


Best in Switzerland. Limited number. Special in- 
dividual attention given to each boy. English system. 
Home life. 

French spoken throughout. 

References: H. W. Faire, Esq., 168 West Hill, Putney 
Heath, London; H.B.M. Consul, A. Galland, Esq., 
Lausanne ; R. Courtneidge, Esq., Shaftesbury Theatre, 
London; &c. &c. 


NREAT MALVERN.—LARGE 

HOUSE with good grounds, suitable for School, 

TO BE SOLD OK LET. Low price. Apply—Lzr, 
Organ Builder, Coventry. 


M R. WM. HOLLIS, Surveyor, CHURCH 

END, FINCHLEY, N.—VALUALE FREEHOLD 
PROPERTIES suitable for Institutions, Schools, Con- 
valescent Homes, Private Hospitals, or as first-rate 
Private Residences. At low prices. 


HORNSEY ILANE.—A noble Mansion about 44 miles 
from Charing Cross. In the Tower, Observatory and 
smoking room. On the upper floors, 12 bedrooms, bath, 
and dressing rooms, 6 reception rooms, billiard room. 
Domestic offices, good stables. Freehold £2,500. 


CHURCH END, FINCHLEY.—A highly attractive 
old fashioned Property with magnificent grounds of 
about 2} acres. 7 bed and 4 reception rooms, billiard 
rvom and offices, large stabling. The old-world gardens 
are unique and yet the property is within a few minutes’ 
walk of the railway station, and the price freehold is 
only £3,500. 


NORTH FINCHLEY.—On the Great North Road, 
8 miles from London, 300 ft. above sea level, near to 
Woodside Park and New Southgate railway stations. 
19 bed and dressing rooms, bathrooms, dining, drawin 
and morning rooms, billiard room, stabling for 6, we 
timbered and matured park-like grounds. Price free- 
hold 6,000 guineas. i 

Plans, views, and full particulars of Mr. Wm. HOLLIS, 
Auctioneer, Surveyor, Church End, Finchley ; Hendon, 
Mill Hill, and Golders Green. 
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THE 


CENTRAL 
TUTORIAL 
CLASSES. 


(22nd YHAR.) 


MORNING, AFTERNOON, and EVENING 
CLASSES and CORRESPONDENCE and 
PRIVATE TUITION for :— 


1. MATRICULATION. 


2. INTERMEDIATE and FINAL B.A. 
and B.Sc. 


s. PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY 


(2nd Class College of Preceptors). 


4. A.C.P. and L.C.P. DIPLOMA 
EXAMS. 
by University Graduates in Honours. 


Also Private and Correspondence Tuition 
in separate subjects for Matriculation and 
Degree Examinations. 


Over 2,000 Successes in 20 years. 
Prospectus and all particulars can be obtained 
by applying to the Principal— 
Mr. ALEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.So. (Hons.), F.1.C., F.C.8., 
Vernon House, 
Siollian Avenue, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C., 
who can be interviewed daily from 10 a.m. to 


5 p.m. Evening interviews by appointment 
only. 


LYMOUTH EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY. 


Applications are invited for the following appoint- 
ments, viz. :— 


CORPORATION GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

(1) An ASSISTANT MASTER, Graduate of a Uni- 
versity, specially qualified to teach French and German. 
Salary £200 per annum. i 

(2) An ASSISTANT MISTRESS, Graduate of a Uni- 
versity. eu qualified to teach History and Geo- 
graphy: lary £100 per annum, rising by £10 yearly 
to i 


_Application Forms may be obtained from the under- 


signed. 
Mast day for receiving applications, Wednesday, 
December 13th, 1911. _ 
Canvassing is prohibited. 
E. CHANDLER COOK, 
Education Olfices, Education Secretary. 
Cobourg Street, Plymouth. 


SSISTANT MISTRESS wanted.— 


Public Secondary School Matriculation Certificate 
or equivalent. Singing (Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notation) 
and able to accompany; Physical Exercise, Ling’s 
Swedish System; Needlework, Games. general subjects. 
Address—W., “ Educational Times” Otfice, 89 Farring- 
don Street, London, E.C. 


YOUNG LADY (19) seeks Engage- 

ment as RESIDENT GOVERNESS in good- 

class Private School, to teach Juniors ee sub- 

jects. Address—Miss HULLAND, Bellingham House, 
Rayleigh, Essex. 


Tenth Edition, 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 


HE ILLUSTRATED PUBLIC 


SCHOOL SPEAKER AND READER, based on : 


Grammatical Analysis, comprising a choice Selection of 
ieces for Reading and Recitation, annotated for 
Xpression, Emphasis, and Pauses, and illustrated by 

Diagrams and Figures exhibiting to the eye the appro 

priate gestures and positions; to which is added a 

selection of Greek, Latin, French, and German Extracts, 

suitable for ‘‘ Speech Days” at Public Schools, 


LONDON: Lonemans & Co., PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 
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Messrs. 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 


Gducafional Agents, mere 


158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Directors : 
S. A. TRUMAN. F. E. KNIGHTLEY. 
JAMES HEARD, B.A. 
(Trinity College, Cambridge) 


Telegrams — “TUTORESS, LONDON.” 
Telephone—No. 1136 City. 


This Agenoy is under distinguished patronage, 
tmoluding that of the Principals of 
many of our leading Schools. 


A.—EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT. 


(i) ASSISTANT MASTERS & TUTORS. 
MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro- 


duce University and other qualified BNGLISH 
and FOREIGN MASTE and RS te 
Schools and Private Families. 


i (ii) ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro. 
duce University. Trained. and other lified 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LADY TBACH ERS 
to Girls’ and Boys’ Schools. 

(iii) LADY MATRONS AND HOUSE- 

KEEPERS. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY intro- 
duce well qualified and experienced LADY 
MATRONS, HOUSEKBEPERS, and HOUSE 
MISTRESSES to Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 


No charge is made to Princi and no charge 
of any kind is made to candidates unless an en- 
happen be secured through this Agency, when 

e terms are most reasonable. 


B.—SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


A separate Department, under the direct 
management of one of the Principals, is devoted 
entirely to the negotiations connected with 
the Transfer of Schools and Introduction of 
Partners. 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, being 
in close and constant communication with the 
Principals of nearly all the chief Girls’ and 
Boys’ Schools in the United Kingdom, to many 
of whom they have had the privilege of acting 
as Agents, and having on their books always a 
large number of thoroughly genuine Schools 
for Sale and Partnerships to negotiate, as well 
as the names and requirements of numerous 
would-be purchasers, can offer unusual facilities 
for satisfactorily negotiating the TRANSFER of 
SCHOOLS, and arranging PARTNERSHIPS. 


No charye is made to Purchasers. 


All communvcations and inquiries are treated 
in the strictest confidence. 


C.—PUPILS’ DEPARTMENT, 


MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY have 
a carefully organized Department for the 
introduction of Pupils to Schools and other 
Educational Establishments. No charge is 
made for registration. 


Any negotiations entrusted to MESSRS. TRUMAN & 
KNICHTLEY receive prompt and careful attention, 
every effort being made to save ollents as muoh 
time and trouble as possible. 


Full particulars will be forwurded_on application. 
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1912. 
THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


Zectures for Teachers 


ON THE 


SCIENCE, ART, AND HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
THE PSYCHOLOCY ESSENTIAL TO EFFICIENT WORK IN SCHOOL 


To be delivered by Professor J. ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D., F.C.P., Professor of 
Education in the University of London. 


The First Course of Lectures (Fortieth Annual Series) will commence on 
Thursday, February 8th, at 7 p.m. 

This Course will to a certain extent prepare for the Examinations of the College 
In connexion with the Associateship, the Licentiateship. and the Fellowship ; but 
ts main purpose will be to present the facts of Psychology in such a way as to 
enable the teacher to make use of them in the practical work of the School, The 
work will be so arranged as to give the students an opportunity of comparing the 
results of their experience with the latest results of psychological research into 
educational processes. The Lectures will be illustrated by frequent references to 
the work in all classes of Schools. 


SYLLABUS. 


I. (Feb. 8.) Nature and Scope of Psychology.—Point of view : science of con- 
sciousness : nature of consciousness, general and individual: insulation of individual 
consciousness: the subjective and the objective: the study of the soul: meaning 
of the ego, and its various aspects: dangers of the psychological attitude on the part 
of the teacher: psychological data of education: psychology a theoretical study, 
education a practical. 


II. (Feb. 15.) Personality and Temperament. Essential unity of the soul: 
various modes of being conscious; the so-called ” faculties °: dangers of hypostasis : 
evolution of personality: nature of temperaments and their classification: per- 
manency of the temperaments, and the means by which they may be modified : 
relation between temperament and personality: advantages and dangers of using 
“types” in education. 


IIT. (Feb. 22.) Presentative Processes.—Nature of sensation : the senses, general 
and special: contribution sensation makes to knowledge; the‘ preferred sense” : 
the training of the senses: distinction between sensation and perception: the 
mind's share in perception; meaning and limits of observation: the gaping point: 
rhythm of concentration and diffusion: the place of inference. 


IV. (Feb. 29.) The Conceptual.— Nature of conception and its relation to per- 
ception: the range of the representative processes: nature and origin of ideas: the 
active and the passive aspects of ideas: presented content and presentative activity: 
the relation of definition to the concept: degrees of generality of ideas: the group- 
ing and interaction of ideas: recall mediate and immediate. 


V. (March 1.) Memory.—Not limited to intellectual processes: fundamental 
nature; relation to personal identity: Bergson’s two kinds of memory: pre- 
dominance of the purposive element : possibilty of improving the memory as an 
orixinal endowment; mnemonics and the educational applications: learning by 
heart and by rote: reminiscence and recollection: “verbal,” * pictorial,” and 
‘rational’ memory : relation to reality. 


VI. (March 14.) Imagination.—Distinction from memory on the one hand and 
conception on the other: relation to thinking, and the corresponding limitations: 
conditions determining the working of the imagination, and the corresponding 
Classification into *‘ kinds" of imagination: importance in real life of ** clea: ly 
imaged ends”: function of the imagination in school-work: its aesthetic use: 
nature and moral value of ideals, 


VII. (March 21.) Interest and Attention.—Natureof each: interaction between 
thein: circular reaction: interest as means and as end: relation between the 
interesting and the easy: quarrels about the classification of the kinds of attention : 
the mechanism of attention: its manipulation: its duration: its rhythm: various 
functions of attention in educational process : moral implications of the newer views. 


VILL. (May 2.)  Subconsciousness and the Hahitual.—Vague notions of the 
subconscious and their dangers: nothing mystical about the subconscious: the 
dynamic conception underlying it: association a general principle of organic 
development and not limited to ideas: relation to habits: place and value of habits 
in education: making and breaking of habits: special and general habits: aceommo- 
dation and co-ordination: the continuum of c:mmon interest : redintegration. 


IX. (May 9.) Suggestion.—The teacher’s means of manipulating the paid-up 
capital of the pupil: suggestion has no power save in calling up ideational combina- 
tions already formed: ideas as forces: self-activity : snggestion as self-originated : 
sseudo-auto-suggestion : meaning of temptation: making pupils temptation proof 
In certain directions : relation of suggestion toimitation : spontaneous and deliberate 
Imitation. 


NX. (May 16.) Reasoning.—Fundamentally an adaptation of means to ends on 
the ideational plane: may be regarded as the purposive aspect of apperception : 
relation between thought and language: the constant element in thought: the 
dynamic basis of all thinking: the laws of thought as thought: nature and source 
of errors in thinking: possibility of honest difference in results of thinking: place 
and function of sy logistic and other formal modes of thinking. 


XI. (May 23.) The Affective Processes.— Danger of isolating this aspect of soul 
life: unreasonable depreciation of the emotions by certain professional philosophers : 
value of emotions as support of intellectual process : classification of the emotions- 
expression of the emotions: Lange-James theory of the relation between emotion 
ane its expression; important educational bearings of the truth underlying this 
theory. 


XII. (May 30.) Conation.—Interrelations of knowledge, feeling, desire, and 
will: nature and function of motive: fallacy of “the strongest motive’: the 
motiveless will: practical aspects of the theory of the freedom of the will: evolution 
of the will: tts subjective and objective aspects : hypostasis of the will: possibilities 
of real training of the will: meaning of “ breaking the will”: importance of the 
tine element in all attempts at will-training. 


FEES FOR ADMISSION. 
Half-a-guinea for the whole Course, Two shillings for a single Lecture, 


*.° Tho lectures will be delivered on THURSDAY EVENINGS, at 7 o'clock, at the 
ais Bloomsbury Square, W.C.—Members of the College have free admission to 
e Course, 
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FROM 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


Experimental Pedagogy and the Psychol- 
ogy of the Child. By Dr. Ep. CLAPARÈDE, Professor of 
Experimental Psychology, the University of Geneva. Translated 


by Mary Loucnw and Henry Houtman, M.A. Cloth, 5s. net. 
Scenes from European History. 


College, Osborne. 2s. 6d. 


Précis Writing. 
Master (Military Side) at Clifton College. 2s. 6d. 


A First Précis Book. By G. A. F. M. CHATWIN, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby School. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Selections from the Poems of Longfeliow. 
Edited by the Rev. E. C. EvERARD OWEN, M.A., Assistant Master 
in Harrow School. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


LITERARY READING BOOKS. 


Illustrated with Reproductions of Famous Paintings. 


The Storied Past. Illustrated. ls. 6d. 


This book, which is designed as a Literary Reader for Junior Forins, con- 
sists entirely of selected passages from English literature illustrative of 
historical events or of the life und custoins of bygone days. 


The Greenwood Tree. A Book of Nature 
Myths and Verses. Is. 6d. 


in Golden Reaims. 


Book for Junior Forms. ls. 3d. 


in the World of Books. 
ls. 6d. 


Tellers of Tales. Biographies 
Novelists, with Extracts. ls. 6d. 


Chips from a Bookshelf. 
ls. 3d. 


Rambles in Bookiand. 
is. 3d. 


ARNOLD’S SHILLING SERIES. 


Arnoid’s Shilling History of Engiand. By 
C. E. M. HAWKESWORTH, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby School. 


Arnold’s Shiliing English Composition. 
By E. J. Kenny. 


A First Course in English Literature. By 


RICHARD WILSON, B.A. 


A First Course in English Analysis and 


Grammar. By Ricuarp WILson, B.A. 


Arnoild’s Shilling Geography. 


special reference to the British Empire. 


Arnoid’s Shiliing Arithmetic. 


KIRKMAN and J. T. LITTLE. 


An English Reading 

For Middle Forms. 
of English 
For Junior Forms. 


For Junior Forms. 


The World, with 


By J. P. 


Arnold's Modern German Course. ByF. W. 
WiLson, Ph.D., Assistant Master at Clifton College. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

This book is intended mainly for pupils beginning German at about fourteen years 
of age. It contains (1) a chapter on Gonnan Sounds (with exercises in Pronuncia- 
tion); (2) Reader; (3) Graminar; (4) Exercises; (5) German-English and English- 


German Vocabulary. 
A First German Reader. Edited by D. L. 


Savory, B.A., Lecturer in the University of London, Goldsmiths’ 
College. 1s. 6d. 


inorganic Chemistry. Covering the Syllabus of 
the London Matriculation Examination. By W. M. Hooton, 
M.A., M.Sc., Chief Chemistry Master at Repton School. Crown 
8vo, 3s. Gd. 


Outlines of Experimental Chemistry. By 
E. B. Lupuam, D.Sc., Head of the Chemical Department, Clifton 
College, and H. Preston, A.R.C.S., Demonstrator of Chemistry, 
Clifton College. Qs. 


Light. By W. H. Toruam, B.Sc., Chief Master of the 
Army Class, Repton School. 2s. 6d. 


Please write for Prospectuses. 


| LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W. 


By G. 
BURRELL SmitH, B.A., Assistant Master at the Royal Naval 


By E. A. Bercher, B.A., Assistant 
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MACMILLAN & 


LATIN TRANSLATION FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


sometime Scholar of Rugby School. 2s. 6d. . 
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By Basit Darron, M.A., 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE, 1470-1900. By J. H. Fowrzr, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


EASY PARSING AND ANALYSIS FOR THE LOWER CLASSES IN 


SOHOOLS. By J.C. NEsFIELD, M.A. Limp cloth, 1s. 


SECONDARY 


JUNIOR DICTATION FROM FAMOUS AUTHORS. By Rankin Wentock, F R.G.S. ls. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
C Part I, 4s. net; Part II, Logarithmic, Trigonometric, and other Tables, 2s. 6d. net; Complete, 6s. net. 


. R. MAcINNEs. 8vo. 


By J. G. Hun and 


A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. With Examples and Exercises. By ANprew Gray, LL.D., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and James G. Gray, D.Sc., Lecturer on Physics in the University of 


Glasgow. 10s. net. 


PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY. 
Mathematical Master, Clifton College, Bristol. 


GENERAL PHYSICS FOR STUDENTS. 


2s. 6d. 


For use in Colleges and Schools. 


By Wituam P. Mixe, M.A., D.Sc., 


A Text-book on the Fundamental Properties of Matter. By 


Epwin Epser, A.R.C.Sc., Fellow of the Physical Society of London, Author of ‘‘ Heat for Advanced Students,” ‘‘ Light for 


Students,” &c. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
TREATISE ON PRACTICAL LIGHT. 


Polytechnic Institute, Holloway, London. 


A CLASS BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 
2s. 6d.; Complete, 3s. 6d. 


By Recinatp S. Cray, B.A., D.Sc., Principal of the Northern 
Fully Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


By G. C. Donineton, M.A. Part I, ls. 6d.; Parts II and III, 


*,* Specially adapted to the new Matriculation Syllabus in Chemistry of the University of London. ; 
A FIRST BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By H. Burtenv, M.A., B.Sc. With Coloured and other Illustrations. 


ls. 6d. 


[First Books of Science. 


MACMILLAN & OO., Ltd., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.O. 


Caspey-Otto-Sauer Method for the Study of Modern Languages. 


German 


Conversation-Grammar. 
A practical method of learning the German language 


b 
Emil Otto, Ph.D. 


Revised by 


Francis E. Sandbach, M.A., Ph.D. 


Lecturer in German at the University of Birmingham. 
29th Edition. 
8vo. 421 pp. Cloth. Net 4s. 


From the Preface: 


In the present newly revised edition the chief aim has been as far as 
possible to adapt this well-known and widely used Grammar to modern 
methods of teaching without sacrificing its many excellent features. New 
exercises for translation have been composed, the detached sentences of the 
previous edition being replaced by short pieces of connected prose; great 
pains have been taken to introduce in each exercise as many examples as 
possible of the grammatical rules given in the preceding Lesson, and to avoid 
the introduction of difficulties not previously explained. The wording of the 
grammatical rules has been carefully revised and some Lessons have been 
rewritten. The arrangement of the ns has, however, been kept in the 
main as in the last edition. Part II, as rewritten, consists of 14 Lessons as 
com with 20 Lessons in the last edition, hut care has been taken not to 
omit any rules of importance and to bring the rules given thoroughly up to date. 


KEY to the German Conversation-Grammar 
by Emil Otto. Revised by Francis E. Sandbach. 
With Specimens of Letter- Writing. 
21st Edition. 8voboards. 61 pp. 2s. 


London: 
D. NUTT, 57-60 Long Acre. 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltd., 100 Southwark Street, S.E. 
DULAU & CO., 37 Soho Square. Heidelberg: JULIUS GROOS. 


JUST OUT. 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY 
ON SCIENTIFIC LINES. 


THE NEW GEOGRAPHY ATLASES. 


BRITISH COLONIBS. 
Photo Relief and Skeleton Maps. Price 44d. net. 


The teaching of Geography during the last ten years has undergone A comple 
revolution. phy is no longer ed as a conglomeration of unrelated 
names and places, or of facts and statistics, but as a Science which shows us how 
physical laws affect climate and how climate and soil account for vegetable and 
animal life and how these in their turn determine the position of our cities and 
towns, or briefly—as they affect human life—how environment shapes and deter- 
mines the destiny of the races of mankind. The object of this book is to enable this 
idea to be carried out in schools. f , 

For this purpose, the most ımportant countries begin with a nameless relief map. 
Erom this mg his Geography Book or Manual, the pupil can make a physical map 
of the country. 

With a knowledge of the physical conditions and of the climate, he can proceed to 
determine a map of the products of the country (naturaland manufactured). These 
determine the position of our towns and cities, another means of communication. 

Other maps can be used for Isobars, Isotherms, Rainfall, Vegetation, Density of 
Population, &c. Bome of these could be graphically shown on the squared paper, 
appended to the map of the country. More especially should this done with 
exports and imports, the height of mountains and the Growth and Density of 
Population, &c. 


THE WORLD. 
Price 44d. net. 
Large post 4to, stout covers, contains 51 full-page skeleton Maps, 8 pages of squared 
paper, and one blank page for plan of district. 
SCHOLAR’S OWN OUTLINE ATLAS OF BRITISH ISLES. Price 3d. net. 
SCHOLAR’S OWN ATLAS OF EUROPE. Price 3d. net. 


AID TO THE READING OF ORDNANOB 
SURVEY MAPS. 


CONTOUR CHARTS IN COLOUR. Price 6s. each net. 


- To the average pupil, an ORDNANCE SURVEY MAP is very complex and un- 
interesting. Teachers have felt that something of a simple explanatory nature was 
necessary as an aid to their study. These CHARTS eliminate the difficulties that 
are present ın the Reading of Ordnance Survey Maps. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S SCHOOL BOOKS. 


By BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D., late Regius Professor 
of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 

THE REVISED LATIN PRIMER. 2s. 6d. 

A SHORTER LATIN PRIMER. 1s. 


EXERCISES ON THE SHORTER LATIN PRIMER. 
By F G. and J. KENNEDY and H. WIıLkKINsoN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
1s. 6d. . 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 2s. 9d. net, post free. 


By ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A. 


A FIRST GREEK WRITER. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 5s. 24d. net, post free. 
INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 
With Exercises. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 68. 8d. net, post free. 
SCENES FROM GREEK PLAYS. Rugby Edition. 


Abridged and Adapted for the use of Schools. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
each. 


ARISTOPHANES.—The Clouds. The Frogs. The Knights. Plutus. 
EURIPIDES. —Iphigenia in Tauris. The Cyclops. Ion. Electra. 
Alcestis. Bacchae. Hecuba. Medea. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK VERSE COMPO- 
SITION. By AgrHur Si1pawick, M.A., and F. D. Morics, M.A. 
With Exercises. ‘Crown 8vo, 5s. 

A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 6s. 24d. net, post free. 


By FRANCIS DAVID MORICE, M.A. 


STORIES IN ATTIC GREEK. With Notes and Vocab- 
` ulary. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


By H. G. LIDDELL, D.D., and ROBERT SCOTT,.0.D. 
GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 4to, 36s. 
GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Abridged from the above. 

Revised throughout. Square 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


By T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 


COMPOSITION. Edited by G. Granvinte Braptey, D.D., 
formerly Dean of Westminster. 5s, 


A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 5s. 24d. net, post free. 


CONTANSEAU’S FRENCH DICTIONARIES. 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 8s. 6d. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND- 


ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 1s. 6d. 


*,* Special Edition for Travellers and Pocket Use, bound in leather 


tuck, 88. 6d. net. 


i First Latin Verse Book. 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE | 


By H. R. HEATLEY, M.A., and H. N. KINGDON, M.A. 


GRADATIM. An- Easy Latin Translation Book for Be- 
ginners. With Vocabulary. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 65s. 24d. net, post free. 
EXERCISES ON GRADATIM. By H. R. HEATLEY, 
M.A., and the Rev. A. Stoman, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


EXCERPTA FACILIA. A Second Latin Translation Book. 
Containing a Collection of Stories from various Latin Authors. 
With Notes at end and a Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 5s. 8d. net, post free. 


By G. G. BRADLEY, D.D., formerly Dean of Westminster. 


AIDS TO WRITING LATIN PROSE. Containing 144 
Exercises. With an Introduction comprising Preliminary Hints, 
. Directions, Explanatory Matter, &c. Edited and arranged by 
T. L. PAPILLON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 6s. 24d. net, post free. 


By F. RITCHIE, M.A. 
EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 88. 8id. net, post free. 
FABULAE FACILES. A First Latin Reader. Con- 
taining Detached Sentences and Consecutive Stories. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, ; 
FIRST STEPS IN LATIN. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
. A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 88. 84d. net, post free. 


SECOND STEPS IN LATIN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
FIRST STEPS IN GREEK. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


A PRACTICAL GREEK METHOD FOR BEGINNERS. 
re N RırrcuiE, M.A., and E. H. Moors, M.A. Crown 8vo, 


A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 5B. 24d. net, post free. 


Easy Continuous Latin Prose. 


Latin Grammar Papers. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Fcap. 8vo, Is. 


Easy Greek Grammar Papers. 
Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Imitative Exeroises in Basy 
Latin Prose. Based on 
‘‘Fabulae Faciles.” Crown 
8vo, ls. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Basy Latin Passages for 
Translation. Small 8vo, 2s. 


NINTH IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
A FIRST FRENCH WRITER. 
For the Use of Lower and Middle Forms of Schools. 


With Exercises and Vocabulary. By A. A. SOMERVILLE, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Eton College. 


LONGMANS’ FRENCH COURSE. 


LONGMANS’ FRENCH GRAMMAR. By T. H. Burrsn- 
SHAW, B.A., Mus.Bac., Assistant Master in the City of London 
School. Crown 8vo. 


Grammar. Part I. 


Up to and including Regular Bi with 
Vocabularies, &c., 1s. 


(KEY, for Masters only. 28. 93d. net.) 


Grammar. Part II. Including Pronouns, Adverbs, Irregular Verbs, 
Subjunctive Mood, Infinitive, and Participles, with Vocabularies, 
&c., 18. (KEY, for Masters only. 28. 93d. net.) 


Parts I and II. hrs aa in One Vol., 2s. 


(KEY, for Masters 
only.. 5s. 4d. net.) 


LONGMANS’ ILLUSTRATED FIRST CONVERSATIONAL 
FRENCH READER. With Notes and full Vocabularies. ` By 
T. H. BertensHaw, B.A., Mus.Bac. With 86 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


atta ILA STRATED FIRST FRENCH READING 
AND AR 


By Jomn Brpcoop, B.8c., and 
toe Tear Crown 8vo, Is. 


ah gee ILLUSTRATED SECOND FRENCH READ- 
NG BOOK AND GRAMMAR. By Joxn Bincoop, B.Sc., and 
WATSON CAMPBELL. With 40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 28. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, ê CO. 39 Paternoster Row. London, E.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & G0.'S SCHOOL BOOKS. 


By SAMUEL RA WSON GA GARDINER, 


D.C.L., LL.D. 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Vol. I: B.c. 55—a.p. 1509. With 178 Illustrations. 
Vol. II: 1509-1689. With 96 Illustrations. 


Crown 8yo, 4s. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 
Vol. III: 1689-1901. 


With 109 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. With 378 Illustrations. Orown 8vo, 12s. 
PREPARATORY QUESTIONS ON S. R. GARDINER'’S ‘“‘STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” By R. SOMERVELL, M.A. Crown 8vo, is. 


OUTLINE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
B.C. 55—A.D. 1902. 


With 96 Woodcuts and Maps. 


Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LONGMANS'’ 
HISTORICAL SERIES. 


By T. F. TOUT, M.A., 


Professor of Mediæval and Modern History in the 
University of Manchester. ; 


Book I.—A First Book of British 


HISTORY. 


From the Earliest Times to the Death of 


Edward VII. With 85 Illustrations, 13 Tables, and 25 Maps and 


Plans. 2s. 6d. 


Book II.—A History of Great Britain. 


From the Earliest Times to the Death of Queen Victoria. 


With 


146 Portraits and other Illustrations, 8 Tables, and 35 Maps and 


Plans. 3s. 6d. 


(Book II is also issued in Two Parts, 2s. each.) 


Book IIl—An Advanced History of 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Edward VII. 


With 29 Tables, and 63 Maps and Plans. 


From the Earliest Times to the Death of 


5s. 


(Book III is also issued in Three Parts, 2s. each.) 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


YORK POWELL’'S EARLY ENG- 
LAND to the NORMAN CON- 


OREVGHTON'S aN ENGLAND 
Aiz ae oy ENTAL POWER, 


216. 

ROWLEY'S RISE of the PEOPLE 
and the GROWTH of PARLIA- 
MENT, 1214-1485. 9d. 

CREIGHTON’S (Bishop) 
and no he REFORM 


Epochs of English History. 


olume, witt with | 27 ' Tables and Pedigrees and 2 23 Maps. 


TUDORS 
TION, 1485- 


GARDINER’S (Mrs.) STRUGGLE 
TAA TE MONARCHY, 


ROWLEY’S SETTLEMENT of the 
CONSTITUTION, 1689-1784. 9d. 


TANCOCK’S ENGLAND during the 


AMERICAN and EUROPEAN 
WARS, 1765-1820. 9d. 
BROWNING'S MOT REN ENG- 


LAND, 1820-1897. 


Oompie in One 
Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 


10 Vols., with Maps, 2s. 6d. each. 


BEESLY'’S GRACCHI, MARIUS, and 
SULLA. 

OAPES'S EARLY ROMAN EM- 
PIRE. 

CAPES’S ROMAN EMPIRE of the 
SECOND CENTURY. 

COX’S GREEKS AND THE PER- 
SIANS 


COX'S ATHENIAN EMPIRE. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO,., 39 Paternoster Row, 


CURTEIS’S RISE of the MACE- 
DONIAN EMPIRE. 

IHNE’S ROME to its OAPTURE by 
the GAULS. 

MERIVALE’S ROMAN TRIUMVIR- 


ATES. 

SANKEY’S SPARTAN AND THEB- 
AN SUPREMACIES. 

SMITH’S (BOSWORTH) ROME AND 
CARTHAGE: THE PUNIC WARS, 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


With 66 Maps and 22 Plans of Battles, &c. 


Fcap. 4to, 5s. 


LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY HISTORICAL ATLAS, abridged from 


S. R. GaRDINER’s ‘‘ School Atlas of English History.” 


Post 4to, 1s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. 


With Tables, Plans, Maps, Index, &c. 
Part I: To 1608. Part II: 1603-1901. 


Or in Two Parts, 2s. each. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The One Hundred and Seventeenth to One Hundred 
and Twenty-fourth Thousand. 


A GLASS-BOOK HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By the Rev. D. MORRIS, B.A. 
With 24 Historical Maps and Plans of Battles, and 29 other Dlus- 


trations. 


Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. 


FROM THE HARLIHST TIMDS TO THE DHATH 


OF ALEXANDER THH 


GREAT. 


By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., F.S.A. 


With 18 Maps and Plates and 84 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 


19 Vols., with Maps, 2s. 6d. each. 


AIRY’S ENGLISH RESTORATION 
and LOUIS XIV. 1648-1678, 


CHURCH’S BEGINNING of the 
MIDDLE AGES. 


COX’S CRUSADES. 

CREIGHTON’S AGE OF ELIZA- 
BETH. 

GAIRDNER’S HOUSES OF LAN- 
CASTER AND YORK. 

GARDINER’S THIRTY YEARS’ 
WAR. 


GARDINER’S FIRST TWO 
STUARTS. 


GARDINER’'S (Mrs.) FRENCH BE- 
VOLUTION, 1789-1795. 


HALE’S FALL OF THE STUARTS, 
and WESTERN EUROPE, from 
1678 to 1697. 


JOHNSON’S NORMANS in EUROPE. 


LONGMAN’S FREDERICK the 
GREAT and the SEVEN YBARS 
WAR. 


LUDLOW’S WAR OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE, 1775-1783. 


McCARTHY’S EPOCH OF REFORM, 
1850-1850, 


MOBERLY’S THE EARLY TUDORS. 
MORRIS’S AGE OF ANNE, 


MORRIS’S THE EARLY HANO- 
VERIANS. 


SEEBOHM’S PROTESTANT RBE- 
VOLUTION. 


STUBBS’S THE EARLY PLANTA- 
GENETS. 


WARBURTON’S EDWARD THE 
THIRD. 


London, E.C. 
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Cambridge University Press 


An Elementary Treatise on Cross-Ratio 


Geometry. With Historical Notes. By the Rev. Joux J. 
MIuneE, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
The first of the two parts into which this work is divided deals 


exclusively with the point and the straight line; the second 
Crown 8vo part is intended to be a treatise on the application of the theory 
6s of cross-ratio to geometrical conics, A figure is given with almost 
every proposition. and historical notes illustrative of the subject 

are given at intervals throughout the book. 
Examples in Applied Mechanics and 
Elementary Theory of Structures. By 


CHaRLES E. InGits, M.A., A.M.1.C.E., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and University Lecturer in Engineering. 

These papers are designed for engineering students who have 
some familiarity with the general principles underlying these 
subjects. A considerable nunuber of the questions have been 
taken from examination papers set at the Cambridge Engineer- 
ing Laboratory, and with the exception of a tew more advanced 
problems the standard agrees, with that of the “ A” papers in 
the Engineering Tripos Examination. 


A Primer of Astronomy. By Sir Rogert Batu, LL.D., 
F.R.S., Lowndean Professor of Astronomy and Geometry in the 


University of Cambridge, formerly Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 
With 11 plates. Re-issue. 


The present issue is designed to meet the needs of renders in 


Demy 8vo 
2s 6d net 


Fcap 8vo the Southern Hemisphere ns well as in the Northern, two maps 
p of the Northern and Southern Heavens having been added, as 
lg 6d net well as an additional chapter consisting of 42 pages, entitled 


“ Celestial Objects,” giving full instructions for the use of the 
maps. 


A Text-book of Experimental Psychology. 


With Laboratory Exercises. By CnarLes S. Myers, M.A., M.D., 
Sc.D., University Lecturer in Experimental Psychology, Cam- 


bridge. Second Edition. In Two Parts, bound in separate 
volumes. Part I, Text-book, with 1 Plate and 24 Figures and 
Diagrams. Part II, Laboratory Exercises, with 42 Figures and 
Diagrams. 

The object of this book is to describe the methods and the 
results of experiment in psychology. Various changes have been 
made in the present edition, A chapter denling with experiment 

Demy 8vo on thought and volition has been added, and the order of the 
10s 6d net two previous chapters has been transposed. ‘The whole work 


has been subjected to a thorough revision, the modifications and 
additions in several chapters being considerable, and has been 
brought thorourshly up-to-date. The two parts, the text-book 
and the laboratory exercises, are now bound in separate volumes 
in order to facilitate reference from the one to the other, 


An Introduction to Experimental Psy- 


chology. By Cuartes S. Myers, M.A., M.D., Sc.D. 
With 2 coloured plates. 


“ The exceptionally clear way in which the author sums up 


the two vols 


the latest results and brings out their theoretical importance 
Royal 16mo will make the book of great value to physicians, educationists, 
ls net and others who are finding a knowledge of the general methods 


and results of the science an indispensable supplement to their 
ordinarily-recognized intellectual equipment.” — Nature 


The Cambridge County Geographies. a 


Series of County Geographies suitable for general use as hand- 
books to the various counties, and for use in Secondary Schools 
and in the upper classes of Elementary Schools. 


The latest additions to this series are :— 
Monmouthshire. By HERBERT A. Evans. M.A. 
The isie of Man. By the Rev. JOHN QUINE, M.A, 
East London. By G. F. Boswortu, F.R.G.S. (A 

companion volume on West London, by the same 
author, will be published early in 1912.) 

Fach volume gives an account of the history, antiquities, 
architecture, natural history, industries, and physical, geo- 
pec and general characteristics of the County, and each 

as two Coloured Maps. one physical and the other geological, 
and a large number of Illustrations, A tist of the volumes 
previously published will be sent on application. 


Educational Charters and Documents, 


508 to IQOQ. By Arrutr F. Leacu, formerly Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


“This collection of documents lays bare, to an extent 
sufficient to be representative, the bases of our knowledge of 
early education in this country; und the significance of the 
examples offered is interpreted ina lucid and excellently planned 
introduction. .. . No one whose interest, whether in eduction 
or in history, is from any point of view professional is likely to 
neglect this book ; but a collection of this kind should appeal 


hardly less to the wider pubhe of the curious in old learning.” — 
Atheneum. 


London, Fetter Lane: 


Crown 8vo 
ls 6d each 


Crown 8vo 
108 net 


So ee ee 


t 


The Cambridge Medieval History. Planned 
by J. B. Bury, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History. Edited 
by H. M. Gwarkin, M.A., and J. P. WuHitney, B.D. Vol. I, The 
Christian Roman Impire and the Foundation of the Teutonic 


Kingdoms. With a portfolio of maps. 
The first volume of this work, which is now ready, deals with 
Royal 8vo the period of the fall of the Roman Empire in the West, and 
20s net covers a space of about two hundred years, beginning with 

Constantine and stopping » little short of Justinian. 

das There is a special subscription price of £6 net for the complete 
Subscription work, which is to be issued in eight volumes, this sum being 
price payable in instalments of 15s. net on publication of the separate 


volumes, <A detailed prospectus will be sent on application. 


The Cambridge Modern History: Vol- 


ume XIII. Planned by the late Lord Acton, LL.D. Edited 


by A. W. Warp, Litt.D., G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., and STANLEY 
LeaTHES, M.A. Vol. XIII, Genealogical Tables and Lists and 
General Index. 

The series of Tables and Lists consist of Genealogicil Tables 
of the sovereign families of European and certain other countries, 
together with Lists of elected potentates, within the period 
treated in The Cambridge Modern History. Totheseare added 
Genealogical Tables of certain noble houses. with Lists of chief 
ministers of great States, and of governors of important depend- 
encies and colonies, Lists are alsogiven of English, and British, 
Parlinments and of Imperial Diets, together with one or two 
Lists of a special kind. 


Great Britain and Ireland. 


Lower Forms. By J. E. Morris, D.Litt., Bedford Grammar 
School. With 100 illustrations and plans, and an Index. In one 
volume, or in two parts (divided at the vear 1603). 


Crown 8vo “Dr. Morris hus made a great step forward and deserves warm 
congratulations, .... Dr. Morris's | ook will serve for many 


Royal 8vo 
16s net 


A History for 


88 others than the junior forms of schools. It is very short, con- 
sidering what a lot it contains, and always goes straight to the 

Parts, 1s 8d pont, ... Dr. Morris has written a good piece of school litera- 
each ture and his camera has made it a work of art as well.’—The 


Journal of Education 


Stories from Chaucer, retold from The 
Canterbury Tales. 


MARGARET C. MACAULAY. 


In this book an attempt has been made to exhibit the general 
scheme and conduct of The Canterbury Tales, including the 


With introduction and notes by 


C 8 Prologue and some of the conversations of the pilgrims on the 
Town Ovo road, whieh forin so interesting a feature of the original. Itis 
ls 6d hoped that the book may prove not a substitute fer Chaucer but 


a help and encouragement to some young people who might 
otherwise be deterred from reading him vy the slight preliminary 
difficulties of his language. 


Life in Shakespeare’s England. A book of 


Elizabethan Prose. Compiled by J. Dover Witson, M.A., Lecturer 
in English Language and Literature at the University of London, 
Goldsmiths’ College. With 7 illustrations. The Cambridge 
Anthologies Series. 


This book contains a series of extracts from hooks and docu- 
ments written between 1564 and 1616, so arranged as to present 
a picture of the Englishman of Elizabethan times painted by 
himself, and to illustrate the social atmosphere which surrounded 
Shakespeare at different periods of his career. 


The Granta Shakespeare. Edited by J. H. Lossax, 


Crown 8vo 


8s 6d net 


M.A. 
Two new volumes are now ready in this series — 
Macbeth and Twelfth Night. 

The aim of the edition, in regard to notes and comments, is 
to give all that is indispensable for the intelligent enjoyment of 
le pay The brief glossary is devoted chiefly to the varying 

Pott 8vo shades of meaning of terms often apparently simple. “The 
1 following volumes have already been published :— 
8 


The Winter's Tale and King Henry IV, Part i ; 


and the remaining plays are in active preparation. A pros- 
pectus, with specimen pages, will be sent. on application. 

“An edition which should commend itself especially to 
teachers and students. Mr. Lobban contributes to each volume 
a valuable introduction, in which he deals with the sources of 
the dramatist’s plots and information, and gives careful analyses 
of the principal characters.’’—Scotsman, 


Robert Browning: A Selection of Poems 


(1835 to 1864). Edited, with introduction and notes, by 


W. T. Youna, M.A., Lecturer in English Language and Litera- 
ture at the University of London, Goldsmiths’ College. 


This selection comprises some forty poems of Browning which 


each volume 


F 8 may be taken to exemplify his characteristic thought, feeling, 
cap ovo poetic method, and style. The notes—which are the outcome 
2s 6d of several years of teaching —xim at the solution of diti- 


culties of allusion for the most part: occasionally there is 
Interpretation and even paraphrase. 
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Che Educational Times. 


Tue Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer of the 
Board of Education (Cd. 5925, Is. 3d., 


aa TOE Wyman) presents a most instructive record 
the School. and review of the work carried out by Local 


Education Authorities in England and Wales 
in the field of school hygiene under the general direction of 
the Board. The statutory duty of medical inspectors con- 
cerns Public Llementary Schools only; but the governors 
and authorities of Secondary Schools are increasingly adopt- 
ing an organized system of medical inspection in their 
schools, and the tendency is decidedly to bring all Secondary 
Schools under the medical oversight of the Local Education 
Authorities. The task of the Authorities is enormous both 
in extent and in diftħiculty; and, while the Board is 
properly considerate, it is also properly insistent. On 
the face of the matter, the Authorities are so far re- 
sponsible for the health and physical condition of the 
six million chiidren on the school registers; but this, 
as Sir George Newman points out, is the very foundation 
of the health of the future adult population. If the in- 
creased efforts of Parliament to promote the health of the 
people as a whole are to be successful, the school child must 
be treated, not merely for temporary fitness to receive the 
education provided by the State, but for permanent fitness 
to be an efficient citizen. It is freely admitted that “in 
respect both of means and methods the work [of the Local 
Education Authorities] is hard and difficult, partly because 
there is at present no Parliamentary grant in aid of this 
work, and partly because of the complexity of the issnes 
which are raised in relation to treatment.” Itis vexatious 
to note that some of the school medical officers send up 
reports that the Board find to be unintelligible. On the 
other hand, it is reassuring that the London County Council 
may at length be expected to see eye to eye with the Board 
by the beginning of next year. Natırally the whole 
problem came up in the debate on the Insurance Bill, and 
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it was lucidly and effectively presented by Mr. Sherwell 
(October 31): 


I have been reading the in some ways inspiriting, in many other ways 
saddening, report of Sir George Newman, the Chief Medical Officer of 
Health. of the Education Department. That report outlines to us a 
condition of things which makes it perfectly hopeless to attempt to 
build up the national health while we allow this condition of things 
to go unremedied. When you have, as according to the report you 
have, nearly four million out of six million children on the registers of 
your public elementary schools of England aud Wales suffering from 
defined and in many cases most serious weaknesses and physical defecta, 
it is impossible to hope for a radical improvement of the national health. 
It is not merely a question of England and Wales. Anybody who has 
read the report and the evidence of the Royal Commission on Physical 
Training in Scotland, or has mastered the reports of the investiga- 
tions in Edinburgh, Dundee, Glasgow, and elsewhere, or has read the 
report of the National Commissioners of Education in Ireland, knows 
how widespread and universal the problem is. In Ireland we are 
killing the people by allowing the spring of health to be poisoned in the 
child. It is not, in my estimation, until we link on to this great in- 
surance scheme provisions for the child and for the needs of the child, 
that we shall make as effective a contribution to the improvement. of 
health in this country as we otherwise might. I sincerely hope that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will realize that he has to snpple- 
ment the present scheme by dealing with the problem of child life. 
If he will only give from the Exchequer some financial aid, by 
subsidy or otherwixe, to second the efforts of local education committecs, 
the condition of things that is outlined in Sir George Newman’s report 
will, I venture to say, become an impossibility in the next generation. 


The Chancellor at once acknowledged the importance of the 
problem, and “hoped to do something before this Bill 
passed.” If, as is reported, the Government propose to 
grant presently some £100,000 for school medical treatment, 
that will be a good beginning—good, but still insufficient. 
With the best intentions on the part of the Authorities, 
it is obviously impossible to get over the work thoroughly 
without a larger and more specialist medical staff—which 
means more money. ‘The careful medical inspection of 
each individual child is the only sure foundation upon which 
preventive or remedial work of a lasting character can be 
Sir George Newman, however, is “ convinced 
that the basis upon which the work is being undertaken 
throughout England is sound, and that the realization of 
the result aimed at—namely, healthy childhood—can be 
anticipated with confidence.” It may be a slow process, but 
it is of vast importance to be assured that the lines are 
sound. We must leave the details to the reader, and we 
must emphasize Sir George Newman's caution,that-the work 
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is still too fluid and provisional for statistical summaries 
and too varied for general conclusions beyond the trend of 
things. Moreover, the effects of ameliorative work have not 
yet had time to show themselves even in the most complete 
returns. But consider this: 


Speaking generally, it may be said that, out of the six million chil- 
dren registered on the books of the public elementary schools of England 
and Wales, about 10 per cent. suffer from a serious defect in vision, 
from 3 to 5 per cent. suffer from defective hearing, 1 to 3 per cent. have 
suppurating ears, 6 to 8 per cent. have adenoids or enlarged tonsils of 
sufficient degree to obstruct the nose or throat, and thus to require 
surgical treatment, about 40 per cent. suffer from extensive and injurious 
decay of the teeth, about 30 to 40 per cent. have unclean heads or bodies, 
about 1 per cert. suffer from ringworm, 1 per cent. from tuberculosis in 
readily recognizable form, from 1 to 2 per cent. are afflicted with heart 
disease, and a considerable percentage of children are suffering from a 
greater or less degree of malnutrition. 


“Tt cannot be doubted,” adds Sir George Newman, “ that 
in the aggregate this formidable category of disease and 
defect means a serious amount of suffering, incapacity, and 
inefficiency, which at least must greatly limit the oppor- 
tunity and diminish the capacity of the child to receive and 


profit by the education which the State provides, and must ‘ 


involve a continual increase in the national burden of sick- 
ness and disablement.” ‘‘ At least”; and this points to the 
necessity of going to the roots of such a “formidable cate- 
gory ” of mischief. . | 

Sir George Newman finally remarks on three points. 
First, it is becoming more and more clear to Local Educa- 
tion Authorities that the problem of treatment is now real and 
pressing ; that, though treatment is statutorily optional, yet 
an increasing number of Authorities realize that they do not 
get a fair return for their money unless the treatment be 
organized and complete ; and that, even where they take no 
direct share in the process of treatment, they can do a great 
deal to secure and to stimulate adequate and appropriate 
treatment. Second, the problem of the education of the 
abnormal child is becoming more concrete and urgent. He 
is no longer ignored; he is searched out. But he is com- 
paratively expensive, especially if incurable ; “ and from the 
point of view of the State there is much to be said in favour 
of first concentrating municipal or national resources upon 
the child who possesses educational disabilities which are 
remediable.” Third, it is clear that one of the greatest 
physical handicaps of school children as a class is malnutri- 
tion. Now, malnutrition and physical defects are closely 
associated and react upon each other, and the mere increase 
of supply of food would not always solve the problem of the 
individual child; so that the campaign against malnutrition 
must be placed under medical direction. The special diffi- 
culties arising from malnutrition take us back to the gradual 
improvement of the child's home. The Authorities may, 
indeed, “ contribute materially by bringing into the home, 
through their own schools and classes and through their 
medical and nursing services, knowledge of the best ways of 
feeding and caring for children.” What else can be done ? 
Yet how much can be hoped for in less than a generation? 
One might well wonder if Parliament, after this Report, 
should not spare time from futile wrangles over things that 
matter little or nothing, so as to provide for the summary 
extirpation of formidable cankers that menace the very heart 
of the nation. 
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NOTES. 


THe influential deputation representing secondary and 
technical school associations that waited upon Mr. Pease 
(November 14) to place before him the views of the pro- 
fession on the urgent question of pensions had every reason 
to be satisfied with their reception. Mr. A. H. Dyke Ac- 
land, who introduced the deputation, explained clearly and 
forcibly the need for an adequate scheme of superannuation, 
contrasting the salaries with the expenditure of time, money, 
and exertion necessary to qualify for earning them. Mr. 
Lyttelton (Eton) emphasized the discouragement of able 
men and women from entering an ill-paid profession. Dr. 
McClure frankly expressed his opinion that no money voted 
for education could be better spent than in providing pen- 
sions, and he suggested as an excellent model the scheme 
of superannuation for Scottish teachers. Mr. Pease replied 
in terms alike sympathetic and practical. He mentioned 
several points on which he would like fuller information 
than he found in the outline scheme presented to him by 
the joint committee of the associations, and undertook to 
furnish a written statement of them. The suggestion of 
Mr. Rawlinson, M.P., that a small committee of the repre- 
sentatives of the associations should be appointed to provide 
the information required by Mr. Pease was eventually 
adopted. The reasonable and business-like handling of the 
matter gives satisfaction and hope. 


Tae Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters is 
pressing for an amendment to the Insurance Bill excluding 
all teachers in State-aided recognized secondary schools. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has not yet said his last 
word on the point, but, as the Bill stands, some secondary 
teachers are included, some are excluded, and a large 
number will not know where they are till the Insurance 
Commissioners decide. The Bill, it is argued, “is not 
intended for secondary teachers”: these are “ peculiarly 
unfitted ’’ to come under it, by reason of the movement of 
salaries. Again, the Bill would “split up the profession,” 
some members being compulsorily insured, others exempted : 
and so the hopeful tendency towards unification of the pro- 
fession would be seriously impeded. It is feared also that 
secondary teachers would lose under the Bill, through 
weakening of the generosity of Local Authorities under the 
strain of weekly contributions for some of the teaching 
staff. But the essential point is that “ secondary teachers 
don’t want the Bill ”: they do not complain of their present 
treatment during sickness. Moreover, what they do want, 
and want immediately, is a Superannuation Scheme. “ Why 
should not the teachers in secondary schools be exempted 
and receive superannuation provision?” And, like Dr. 
McClure, the Assistant Masters point to the Scottish super- 
annuation scheme, which provides for both elementary and 
secondary teachers, and tends towards, and not away from, 
unification. These contentions seem to us to be very strong 
indeed, and we should not be surprised if the Chancellor 
eventually ackncwledged that they point to the best 
solution. 
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Tue Chichele Professor of Military History does well to SUMMARY OF THE MONTH 


magnify his office for national purposes. In a recent special 
lecture, with Lord Haldane and the Commandant of the 


Staff College and the Vice-Chancellor himself on the plat- 


form, Prof. Spenser Wilkinson investigated the question how 
the University of Oxford could best aid the nation in the 
process of educating men to be officers in the Army. The 


Army takes a fair number of pass men—an increasing num- 
ber; but the class men—the best men, presumably—it does 
not get. 
been thought to offer openings for men of power and intel- 
lectual grip”? Is it because “many of the men are poor 
and must seek a career in which their earnings would not 
need to be supplemented by an allowance from home”? Partly 
for both reasons, Prof. Wilkinson thinks. But the main 
reason he takes to be “ because the regulations under which 
University candidates obtain commissions practically debar 
the Honours men from obtaining them.” Whether he will 
be able to persuade the authorities to rearrange the degree 
courses in such a way as to give Honours men a better and a 
reasonable chance we do not inquire. But we are pretty 
certain that no substantial difference will be made until the 
inevitable expenses of an officer are mitigated to such an 
extent as not to exclude men that happen to be comparatively 
poor. And, in any case, how much can an Oxford examina- 
tion say for the fitness of a man to be an officer ? 


APPARENTLY there is at least one educational movement in 
which we are not behind Germany. The Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Standard announces that the first University 
College for Women in Germany has just been opened in 
Leipzig. The scope of the institution bears the mark of 
Teutonic thoroughness: “ The new college will not confine 
its students to the ordinary curriculum, but has as its chief 
object the education of women in the performance of their 
duties as mothers and rearers of the nation.” That is all in 
accordance with German educational principle — to keep 
one’s eyes definitely and steadily on the nation through the 
training of the individual members. In view of what has 
been done in educational pioneering in England by Jews, it 
is interesting to learn that this new college for women 
crowns the aspirations of Frau Heurietta Goldschmidt, the 
widow of a Rabbi, and ‘‘one of the most remarkable 
figures at the head of the German feminist movement.” 
Frau Goldschmidt is now eighty-six years of age, and “for 
the last forty years she has worked unceasingly towards 
the realization of her scheme.” It is stated that over five 
hundred students have registered themselves for the first 
year’s courses—a very practical and ample justification of 
Frau Goldschmidt’s efforts. 


THE new Botanical Laboratories at Manchester Uni- 
versity were opened by Dr. D. H. Scott, F.R.S., President 
of the Linnæan Society (November 3). 


THE new buildings of Bradford Technical College, for 


ractical instruction in the textile trades, were opened by 
Lord Rotherham (October 25). 


AN interchange of lecturers has been arranged between 
the Sorbonne and Harvard University. Prof. Davis, of 
Harvard, has gone to deliver a course on Geography, in 
French, at the Sorbonne. 


Why ? Is it because “ the career has not hitherto 


THE School Journey Association, whose President is the Lady 
St. Helier, held its first annual general meeting at the Passmore 
Edwards Settlement, Tavistock Place, W.C., on November 17. 
The objects of the Association are: (1) to advocate the School 
Journey as a desirable factor in the education of the child; (2) 
to promote the collection and interchange of information relat- 
ing to the organization of School Journeys; (3) to bring to the 
notice of the Board of Education and Education Authorities sug- 
gestions for the easier working of these journeys in school time; 
(4) to obtain special concessions from railway companies, 
caterers, and those in charge of places of educational interest. 
The Association is open to all persons interested in the Long 
School Journey. The annual subscription is 1s. The Hon. See. 
is Mr. H. W. Barter, 51 Elm Grove, Peckham, S.E. 


THE annual meeting of the Association of Teachers in Tech- 
nical Institutions was held on November 4. In moving the 
adoption of the report of the Council (says Nature), Mr. North, 
the President, directed attention to the evidence which had been 
given by the Association to the Royal Commission on the London 
University, emphasizing the necessity for the formation of an 
autonomous Faculty of Technology within the University, and 
urging that the Imperial College of Science, the London Poly- 
technics, and possibly some provincial technical institutions 
should form constituent elements of this Faculty. In discussing 
the recent Board of Education circular relating to the new 
scheme of examinations and grouped courses, he regretted the 
hasty manner in which the scheme of the Board had been 
brought into operation. The circular showed a lack of practical 
knowledge of the actual conditions of the work in technical 
institutions comparable with that displayed by the Board in the 
changes introduced last year in the matter of registration. 
Mr. North referred also to the steps which had been taken by 
the Council in the direction of securing the presence of teachers 
from technical institutions upon all local advisory committees 
dealing with juvenile employment. In seconding the adoption 
of the report, Mr. Abbott, the honorary secretary, pointed out 
the necessity for the Association to continue its efforts for the 
development of technical education. At the present time, tech- 
nical education in England, if not actually on the down grade, is 
stationary. The returns recently published by the Board of 
Education for the session 1909-10 show that the number of day 
students in technical institutions is slightly lower than that 
in the previous session, while the number of evening students 
is practically the same. After the adoption of the report a dis- 
cussion was opened by Prof. Schwartz upon the changes recently 
made by the Board of Education with regard to the abolition ot 
all first-stage examinations and the withdrawal of all examin- 
ations in certain subjects. He welcomed this change as one 
which would lessen the weight of external examinations, which 
have, up to the present, lessened the real educational work of 
the technical institutions. He advocated the replacement of 
the external examinations in Stage I by internal examinations 
in the case of the larger institutions, and possibly by groups 
of institutions for the smaller schools. The president of the 
Association for the year 1911-12 is Dr. J. Clark, Rector of the 
Kilmarnock Academy, and Director of Technical Education for 
Kilmarnock. 


—— — 


WE record with extreme regret the sudden death of Dr. 
Robert Davies Roberts, D.Sc., at the age of sixty. Born at 
Aberystwyth in 1851, he was educated at University College, 
London, and Clare College, Cambridge, and became a Fellow of 
both colleges. He took a First Class in the Natural Sciences 
Tripos, and won the University Scholarship in Geology; was 
University Lecturer in Geology at Cambridge, 1884, and exam- 
iner in Geology in the Universities of London and Cambridge: 
became Secretary to the London Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching, 1885-94, and Secretary for Lectures of the 
Local Examinations and Lectures Syndicate, Cambridge, 1894 
to 1902. More recently he has held the positions of Registrar 
of the Board for the Extension of University Teaching, Univer- 
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sity of London, and Secretary and Lecturer to the Gilchrist 
Educational Trust. The fruits of his wide experience were 
gathered in his book “ Eighteen Years of University Exten- 
sion,” and he wrote “ An Introduction to Modern Geology.” He 
was also a member of the Council of University College, Aber- 
ystwyth, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Univer- 
sity of Wales, a Governor of the Royal Holloway College, and 
a member of the Council of St. David's College, Lampeter. He 
was High Sheriff of Cardiganshire in 1902-3. As Secretary to 
the Congress of the Universities of the Empire, which is to be 
held in London in July 1912, he has done valuable work. He 
visited Canada last summer, and conferred with the representa- 
tives of numerous Universities in the Dominion with a view to 
their participation in the Congress. On his return he threw 
himself with great energy into the work of the organization, 
and was actively engaged in preparing the full agenda when 
ho was suddenly cut off. 


It is also with extreme regret that we chronicle the death 
of Dr. George Chrystal, Professor of Mathematics in Edinburgh 
University. Born in Aberdeenshire in 1851, he was educated at 
Aberdeen Grammar School and University, and at Cambridge, 
where he was Second Wrangler and Smith’s Prizeman in 1875, 
and became Fellow and Lecturer of Corpus Christi College. At 
the age of twenty-eight. he was appointed Professor of Mathe- 
matics at St. Andrews, but was presently (1879) transferred to 
the Mathematical Chair in Edinburgh. He has been Secretary of 
the Roval Society of Edinburgh since 1901, and he was Chairman 
of the first Edinburgh Provincial Committee for the Training 
of Teachers. His “ Treatise on Algebra ” is celebrated, and his 
contributions to the “ Encyclopædia Britannica ” and to various 
journals and societies on mathematics and physics are numerous 
and important. He was a clear-headed and brilliant teacher, 
and did not “suffer fools gladly.” 


Mr. WILLIAM Grauam, M.A., Litt.D., late Professor pf 
Political Economy and Jurisprudence at Queen’s College, Bel- 
fast, died in Dublin. He was educated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, where he took a scholarship in mathematics and mathemati- 
cal physics, and was also Wray Prizeman in logic, ethics. and 
metaphysics, and Vice-Chancellor’s Prizeman in English prose. 
He was called to the Bar by the Inner Temple in 1892. For 
some years he was private tutor in philosophy in his Univer- 
sity, which conferred on him the honorary degree of Litt.D. in 
1905. His best known work is “ The Creed of Science ” (1881): 
it was brilliant but unorthodox, and attracted widespread atten- 
tion. His later writings included “ Socialism New and Old,” 
“English Political Philosophy from Hobbes to Maine,” and 
“ Free Trade and the Empire.” He resigned his chair at Belfast 
in 1909. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


AN amending statute, proposed by All Souls College, makes 
important alterations in the conditions of the Fel- 
lowships. (1) In respect to Prize Fellowships two 
changes are proposed:—(a) Every Fellow is to be 
required to pursue a course of study or investigation under con- 
ditions regulated by college by-laws. (b) The amount. of in- 
come from other sources compatible with receipt of the full 
emoluments of a Fellowship is to be, in the case of unearned 
income £200, in the case of earned income £300. (2) In respect 
to Fellowships tenable in connexion with college offices. or by a 
Professor, Public Reader, or Assistant Librarian of the Bodleian, 
the preference given by the existing statute to Fellows or 
former Fellows would be removed. and the college offices in 
connexion with which such Fellowships may be held would be 
slightly altered. 

A new statute proposed by Queen's College would empower 
the college to elect to one or more Research Studentships ten- 
able for three or six years and carrying emoluments of between 
£100 and £250 per annum. This is an important step of the 
kind recommended to the colleges by the report of the Heb- 
domadal Council, 


Oxford. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Ove one and only excitement for the term is over. The 
report of the Council on the rearrangement of 
fees was strongly supported by the ultra-reform 
party whose views were represented in one grace, 
while the more moderate men put forward a compromise in a 
second grace. But the Senate cried a plague on both their 
houses, and decided that, for the present at any rate, the goose 
that lays the golden eggs—the undergraduate—shall lay them 
without artificial stimulus from Councils and Senates and Syndi- 
cates. The first grace was rejected by 252 to 203 and the 
second by 229 to 190. 

The new Museum of Archsology, designed by Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, is growing apace. Block I is nearly finished, and the 
expenditure has been met from funds actually in hand: it is 
proposed to utilize the balance of the funds in beginning Block 
II, or rather in building a section of it. Members of the Senate 
rejoice that, possessing a priceless treasure in the person of 
Prof. Ridgeway, they now have a museum in which to place him. 
Through the generosity of the Dean and Chapter of Winchester 
the upper gallery of the building is enriched by an Inigo Jones. 
doorway, formerly part of the choir screen in Winchester Cathe- 
dral; this doorway will eventually furnish access to the upper 
galleries of Block II. 

From Archeology to Art is but a step. Here we gain in 
buildings, there we lose in men. Prof. Waldstcin is retiring 
from the cares of the Slade Professorship after thirty-two years 
of strenuous work in promoting the interests of the department 
as lecturer, reader, and finally as professor. Dr. Waldstein, with 
his usual modesty, considers that the increasing strain of the 
work demands the energy of a younger man. If the Professor 
had not told us, we should have imagined that he had spent the 
last twenty yeurs in getting gradually younger. But we are 
not to lose him, and in his beautiful new house, near Cambridge, 
he will be well within reach of, and will not lose touch intellec- 
tually or socially with, the University of which he is so distin- 
guished an adopted son. 

The Solar Physics Observatory is to leave South Kensington,. 
and the Board of Education have generously invited the Univer- 
sity to take over the work. Prof. Newall, who at present so. 
ably fills the Chair of Astro-Physics, will therefore become the 
first Director of the Solar Physics Observatory. But be it noted 
that Prof. Newall gives us of the best and takes no money for it, 
and so it will eventually come to be arranged that the functions. 
of the Plumian Professor of Astronomy will be modified so as to- 
cover the new ground of Solar Physics: then all will be well. 
The Board of Education kindly promise a capital sum of £5,500,. 
and an annual grant of £3,000. 

The Appointments Board, under the prudent guidance of Mr. 
Roberts, have achieved improved results in the past year: no- 
less than 221 appointments have been made through this par- 
ticular agency, including the filing of important posts on 
foreign and colonial railways, in trade at home and abroad, and 
in various departments of the Government service at home and 
in our dependencies. It may be noted that in an Eastern firm 
there are now emploved no less than thirty-two graduates. 
recommended by the Board. . 


The Agricultural Department is also looking up. Numbers 
increase, the work widens and deepens. Besides turning out 
highly qualified men, the school conducts research work of the 
most. valuable description; soil survevs, hybridization of wheat 
and barley, rotation experiments, determination of food values. 
—all these things are done and done well. Closely connected 
with this department is the work of the Forestry Committee, 
which is able to give an excellent account of itself. In parti- 
cular we may note the valuable work recently. done by Mr. E. R. 
Burdon on the structure of timbers, and on diseases of trees by 
Mr. Brooks. 

There is a steady increase in our numbers every vear, an 
equally steady increase in the expenses of education to the 
undergraduate, and no decrease in the cost of living. Reform 
is everywhere talked about by party men, but nowhere do you 
hear any consideration for the needs of the person for whom 
the University primarily exists—the undergraduate. One plain 
fact, and this can be proved. A University run on business. 
lines could give as good an education as that now obtainable at 


Cambridge. 
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little over two-thirds the price. The average undergraduate 
pays hotel prices for his mental and material food—where are 
the shareholders who draw the dividends? 

As foreshadowed in these notes our Rugby side has greatly 
improved; now we are afflicted with a plethora of backs. Lewis 
and Lowe, Thorne and Ovens or Will form a combination which 
will be as good on the day as any we have put into the field 
for years, while Cumberlege and Thomas at half are well up to 
the proper standard. 

The trials are at present trying to get into form; this they 
do slowly. S. E. Swann at stroke of one boat with two or three 
blues behind him is opposed by Arden with a weighty lot to 
back him up. The sixteen men at present rowing are all strong 
and workers, but the president must trust to luck for a stroke, 
unless he utilizes that compendium of skill and pluek Leslie 
Lloyd of Third, who was spare man last year. 

The weather for the past month cannot be described in print. 
Mid-December will see most of us searching for sunlight else- 
where. 


Ifirnerto Dublin University has conferred only a doctorate 
in science. In future a degree of Se.B. may be 
conferred, for research and advanced study in any 
important branch of mathematical, experimental, 
natural, or applied science, on Dublin graduates who have ob- 
tained moderatorship in mathematics, experimental science, or 
natural science, provided one full year after graduation shall 
have been devoted to any important branch of any of the above- 
named subjects, both by study and research. Graduates of 
other Universities holding a degree equivalent to the moderator- 
ship shall be eligible on like conditions, provided the year’s 
study and research is passed in residence at Dublin University. 
Graduates of Dublin or other approved University who have 
not obtained moderatorship or its equivalent may qualify for 
entry on the year’s course as above by presenting themselves 
at the moderatorship examination for the intended study and 
obtaining therein qualifying marks for moderatorship. 


Dublin. 


Tur four Scottish Universities have received 


eo from Whitehall the following official letter in 
niversities. ee : . i 

regard to the decision to substitute inclusive 
fees: — 


My Lords have received this communication with satisfaction, and 
they direct me in reply to state for the information of the Court that, so 
far at least as concerus the current financial year, they are prepared to 
recognize the progresa made as satisfying the condition with respect to 
the establishment of a composite and inclusive fee, subject to which (inter 
alia) the increased grant to the University was promised. As regards, 
however, the additional grant to be provided for the University in the 
forthcoming financial year and later, my Lords trust that it will be found 
possible to satisfy the condition in question more fully by exteuding to 
the remaining faculties (other than that of Divinity) the system which 
has now been accepted with respect to the faculties of Science and Arts, 
and my Lords hope that on further consideration the University Court 
will be able to make arrangements for this change to be brought iuto 
operation simultaneously with the other—namely, from the beginning of 
the academic year 1912-13. 

This communication makes perfectly clear that the increased 
grant for the Scottish Universities will be given only on con- 
dition that the Inclusive Fee system, discussed at the meeting 
of the four University Courts on July 13, be put into working 
order. On that occasion the Courts agreed to place the fee for 
the ordinary M.A. degree courses at thirty guineas and at forty 
guineas for the degree with honours. The course for the degree 
in pure Science was to be charged at sixty guineas. Seventy- 
five guineas was to be charged for a degree course combining 
pure Science with Arts, but no conclusion was arrived at re- 
garding Medicine. The whole question was one of great gravity, 
fur the simple reason that Universities stood to lose consider- 
ublv, and Aberdeen most heavily of all—say, £1,000 a year. 
By the resolution of the four Courts the Arts student was to be 
allowed ten qualifying courses, and this for the inclusive fee 
otf thirty guineas. At four guineas per class we can therefore 
see that the University stands to lose ten guineas per student. 
In other words, every class over the eighth will be a dead loss 
to the University, and the eighth itself will be given at half the 
present charge. In the other faculties the situation is equally 
serious. 


THE EDUCATIONAL LADDER. 


Brruryncuamw University.—Board of Agriculture and Fisheries Scholar- 
ship, £150 for three years: Gilbert E. Johnson. Heslop Gold Medal: 
Venetta L. Taylor. 


CAMBRIDGE UNiversiry.—Bhaonagar Medal: Thomas Clough, B.A., 
St. John’s.—Seatonian Prize: F. G. Cole, M.A., St. John’s.— Charles 
Oldham Shakespeare Scholarship: W. E. Womersley, St. Catharine’s.— 
Frank Stuart Studentship: Sidney R. Price, B.A., Clare — Carus Greek 
Testament Prizes: Bachelors, L. E. Browne, B.A., Sidney Sussex ; Un- 
dergraduntes, E. L. Binns, B.A. designate, Emmanuel—nearly equal, 
F. E. Clare, B.A. designate, Queen's, and honourably mentioned, J. W. 
Gleave, St. John’s.—Kay Prize: no dissertation received. 

Clare,—Fellowship: Ffrancon Roberts, B A., formerly Scholar of the 
College. 

Corpus.—Fellow and Theological Lecturer: H. K. Archdall, B.A., 
Trinity. 

Gonville and Catus.—Drosier Fellowship: J. C. F. Fryer, B.A. 

Jesus.—Research Fellowship: G. Grant Morris, B A., Scholar of 
Trinity. 

Peterhouse.—Fellowship: G. F. C. Searle, M.A., F.R.S., formerly 
Scholar of the Collee. Demonstrator in Experimental Physics at the 
Cavendish Laboratory since 1888, and University Lecturer in Experi- 
mental Physics since 1900. 

St. John's.—Fellowships: C. W. Previté-Orton, B.A., and Richard 
Whiddington, B.A. 


EpinpurcH University.—Crichton Research Scholarship in Anatomy, 
£1::0, for at least one year: Oliver H Blacklay, M.B. Vans Dunlop 
Scholarship of £100, for three years in Physiology: Robert G. Banner- 
man, M.A., and Peter MacCallum, M.A., B.Sc., equal. Vans Dunlop 
Scholarship of £100, for three years iu Forensic Medicine, Public Health, 
and Midwifery: Sydney A. Smith. Grierson Bursary in Anatomy and 
Vhysiology: Ralph C. Lindsay Batchelor, M.A. Grierson Bursary in 
Pathology: Douglas Martin. Crichton Preliminary Bursaries of £50, 
for four years : George McDonald Scott, M.A., and Donald A. Macrae. 
Thomson Bursary of £25, for four years: William N. Greer. Neil 
Arnott Prize of about £39 in Natural Philosophy: Andrew J. Caird. 
Vans Dunlop Scholarship in Scottish Law and Conveyancing, £100 a 
year for three years: G. Kerr Wylie, M.A , LL.B., Advocate. 


Haireypury CoLLEGE —Classical Side—Senior: M. N. P. S. Coghill, 
£40: C. N. Crawford, £40; P. J. Row, £30. Junior: M. Williamson, 
£15; H. H. S. Wright, £10; C. C. L. Ryan, £40; E. G. Longstaff, 
£25: R. B. Atkinson, £25; ©. O. B. Beale, £25. Modern Side— 
Senior: D. K. Le Clerq, £40; R. B. M. Jenkins, £30. Junior Mathe- 
matical, W. H. Knox, £30; A. L. Maycock, £30; modern languages, 
H. N. Offord, £30; J. C. Le Clerq, £30. 


IreELaND, NaTionaL University or.—Travelling Students—lIrish Lan- 
guage and Literature: William O’Brien, M.A.; highly distinguished 
(special prize of £100), Maura Power. Chemistry: T. J. Nolan, B.A. 


Loxpon University.—Reid Scholarship: Dorothy M. Honeybourne, 
Durham House School. —St. Dunstan's Exhibitions: Arts, Kathleen A. 
Steeds, East Putney High School; Science, Dorothy J. Mainzer, North 
London Collegiate School.—Gilchrist Medal for Literature and Churton 
Collins Memorial Prize: Mary C. Sturgeon. 

Bedford College for Women.—Harding Mathematical Prize: Miss E. M. 
Read. 


Oxrorp Unrversrry.—-Derby Scholarship : Edgar Lobel, B.A., Scholar 
of Balliol.—Naples Biological Scholarship: James F. M. Floyd, B.A.. 
Queen’s.—Nubian Research Scholarship: Charles L. Woolley, M.A., 
New College.—Burdett-Coutts Scholarship: Donald E. Isaacsa-Innes. 
B.A., University College. —Senior Kennicott Scholarship: no award. — 
Craven Fellowship: Roderick McKenzie, B.A., Trinity.—£10 in booke : 
Godfrey R. Driver, Scholar of New College, for merit as prorime accessi’ 
in recent examination for Pusey and Ellerton Scholarships.—Eldon Law 
Scholarship: Geoffrey R. Yonge Radcliffe, B.A., Christ Church.--— 
Geographical Scholarship : no award.—Pelham Studentship: no award. 

All Souls. — Fellowships (History and Law): Charles R. Cruttwell. 
B.A., Queen’s, and Alwyn T. P. Williams, B.A., Jesus.—Restored to 
Fellowships: G. G. Robinson and A. 8. McDowall. 

Oriel.—-Fellowrhip: H. T. Vizard, B.A., Magdalen. 

Queen’«,—Official Fellowship and Lectureship in Philosophy : Herbert 
James Paton, Snell Exhibitioner of Balliol. 


Wares University.—Fellowships extended to a further year: W. 
Jacob Jones, Thomas B. Wheeler. Fellowships continued for a second 
year: Miss Muriel G Edwards, David E. Roberts, Morgan Watkins. 
New Fellowships. tenable for two years: Ezer Griffiths, Evan E. 
Thomas, Richard Thomas ; tenable for one year, Miss Olive A. Wheeler. 
Post-graduate Studentxhips continued for a seeond year: David J. 
Jones, Tudor W. Price, Miss Nesta Thomas. Post-graduate Student- 
ships, tenable for one year: Miss E. J. Lloyd, Miss Marion Jones, Mirs 
Elizabeth Thomas. Post-graduate Studentships, tenable for two years : 
J. Llewelyn Evans, Miss M. A. Hughes, W. Edwin Hughes, J. Handel 
Jones, Miss Hilda M. Jones, Thomas Thomson. All the above student- 
ships will be of the annual value of £65. 
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“STAR AND STRIPE” SYSTEM 
OF REWARD AND PUNISHMENT IN SCHOOLS. 


By A. G. GRENFELL, M.A. Oxon., 
Mostyn House School, Parkgate, by Chester. 


Mr. J. L. Paton, in his humorous and suggestive lecture on 
Prizes, printed in the November number, refers to the Star and 
Stripe system “as he understands it.” But he evidently has not 
understood it. Hence this article to explain its aims and work- 
ing. Mutatis mutandis, the feminine can be read for the mascu- 
line in all phrases which designate masters and boys, the system 
being equally applicable (with the obviously needful modifica- 
tions) to girls’ schools. About forty girls’ schools are now (1911) 
using it and have found it suitable to their needs. 

The advantages claimed for the system are these :— 

1. Punishment consists, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
in the negation or actual loss of reward. All need for “ imposi- 
tions,” “ penal drill,” and other such contrivances is done away 
with. If schoolmasters are agreed about nothing else, they are 
at one about the futile nature and abominable effect of the time- 
honoured system of setting “ lines.” And yet it lingers on in 
practically every big school in the kingdom, simply for lack of 
an efficient substitute. If girls are still fined a penny or two- 
pence for leaving their boots about, it is possibly because their 
house mistress is unacquainted with any handy alternative. For 
“ fines ” hit some girls hard and are the derision of others. 

2. Every boy is given an equal chance of winning rewards or 
prizes, whatever his natural intellectual capabilities may be as 
compared with those of others in his class. 

3. A boy must be possessed of, and must jealously cultivate, 
real moral earnestness of purpose all round, if he is to win 
reward. Mere cleverness or brilliance will not crown him with 
praise, because the classification becomes one of all-round merit 
and necessitates the “ taking of pains ” in all his ways. 

4. The head master is given a very accurate means of checking 
every one of his boys and also of his colleagues. If he has many 
boys in his school, his judgment of any one need no longer 
depend on some vague reminiscence. The boys are continually 
handing in to him written cumulative and descriptive evidence 
of their daily doings, whether good or bad. The masters who 
furnish such evidence will take care to act neither hastily nor 
unjustly, nor yet with extravagant generosity to any boy, when 
they are committed to writing down and signing their praise or 
blame. l 


5. The boy’s innate love and desire for justice is satisfied. 
The vague wordy excuse suggested by self-defence, when he is 
brought to book, is not only discouraged, but prevented. On the 
other hand, his ambition is constantly stimulated, and he soon 
learns that it is no use doing a brilliant piece of work if he is 
going to be slack in other ways. He knows, too, that his people 
at home will be rejoiced, or otherwise, when they receive at the 
end of term the plain, unvarnished record of his doings at 
school, which he has constantly had to check with his own 
signature. 

6. The system is exceedingly easy to work. A boy who needs 
scolding or encouragement is quite certain to get it—first, from 
his form master; secondly, from his head master; and, thirdly, 
from those at home. In the case of a public school, where boys 
live in separate “ houses,” the ‘‘ house master” naturally takes 
the second of these places, as explained later. 

The nucleus of the idea is the ancient system, practised for 
years at public schools, of rewarding with a “star ” any brilliant 
piece of composition with which its author is “sent up to the 
head master,” and which he copies proudly into the “ Album” 
or other repository for such gems. But the point of this present 
a is the relegation of brilliance to a secondary position and 
the introduction of the correlative stripe; the name of the latter 
being partly due to the familiar junction of the two words, and 
partly toa meaning which may become much more than alle- 


gorical. Brilliance of intellect is itself a gift, and to give prizes 
for this alone is rather a dangerous application of the principle 
“to him that hath.” It is surely more sound to use one’s prizes 
for stimulating in all of one’s pupils that habit of really “ doing 
one’s best,” which is often claimed by those who only do their 
“ good enough.” This is how it is worked :— 


1.—REWARD. 


If any boy shows real effort in any of his daily work, he 
is given one of the appended “star” forms, printed on pink 
paper and torn out of a kind of cheque book, in which | the 
duly filled counterfoil remains. The first of the “ quarters ” (or 
such a number of “ quarters ” as may be warranted) is filled in 
by the master who issues it, and initialled by him. When the 
recipient has won three more quarters, he himself fills up the 
last column, and hands it up, at some fixed time of day and 
as soon as possible, to the head master. The boy has then one 
star to his credit. When he has ten of these stars he is owed, 
at the next prize-giving, a prize of fixed value, say, 10s. 6d. 

In the case of a large school, where there are several 
“ houses,” and the house master stands even more than the 
head master in loco parentis to those boys in his charge, the 
stars and stripes would naturally be shown up to him and not to 
the head master; they would be forwarded to the latter at such 
times and seasons as he might direct, but would in any case 
reach him before he writes his few words at the end of the 
term’s report. How often, as things are, is it possible or con- 
ceivable for those few words, written hurriedly on five hundred 
or more report sheets, to be scrupulously fair to the boy or 
helpful to the parent? l 

No star or half star, or even quarter star, is ever given to 
a boy for merely being top of his class unless he has had really 
hard work to get there. Nor is it given for merely doing his 
duty. It means that he has conscientiously striven and exerted 
himself to a much greater degree than he knows to be necessary 
merely to avoid getting dropped upon. A faultless exercise, 
a verb written out without a mistake, a really good recitation, a 
well read lesson in chapel, a proxime accessit for some special 
prize, a piece of voluntary holiday work, a well learned and well 
played piece of music—or even, at very rare intervals, some 
plucky play for the school in a foreign match: these are random 
instances of things for which a boy may be given a quarter, or 
half, or even a whole star. Obviously, boys would not win any 
fraction of a star for not being late for roll-call, for being 
decently tidy. for ordinary good manners or behaviour, or 
anything of that kind, because all this is mere duty. 


2.—PuNISHMENT. 


If, on the other hand, a boy is guilty of breaking any well 
understood school rule-—if he talks, or eats, or plays the fool in 
class; if he shows up a slovenly, badly written exercise, or comes 
to class with dirty hands, or without his books or pen; if he 
Jeaves his property lying about in forbidden places ; if he breaks 
bounds or is late for roll-call; if he “rags” where he is not 
allowed to ‘‘rag”’; if he “forgets ” what it is his duty to remem- 
ber, or if he is flagrantly idle over and above the idleness natural 
to the human young—then he promptly gets a stripe. This isa 
blue paper printed as the specimen shows. He has to show this 
stripe up, himself, to the head master at the same fixed time as 
others are showing up stars. If he thinks he has been unjustly 
treated he must have explained, in writing, on the back of the 
stripe, his reason for thinking so. Occasionally this will happen, 
and the boy will be right, and the assistant master (who may be 
a new hand) will be found to have been wrong. It is easy for the 
head master to investigate things, and, if necessary, induce Mr. 
So-and-so to reconsider his verdict, and take back the stripe, 
without destroying or diminishing Mr. So-and-so’s necessary 
prestige. If the stripe has been well deserved, Mr. So-and-so 
writes his answer to the appeal beneath it and easily disposes of 
a frivolous objection. Naturally the head master will not be fool 
enough to cancel a stripe himself. In any case the head master 
holds written evidence, and a permanent memorardum, of the 
incident in question; he can, and inevitably does, improve the 
occasion, especially if the boy is piling up a succession of stripes. 
There are, of course, certain moral offences, such as gross un- 
truthfulness, dishonesty, or even graver things, which cannot be 
dealt with at all under this system: their very exclusion helps 
boys to adjust their moral focus. 

Now notice the really important point. Two stripes cancel one 
star, and vice versa. Thus the boy who,grows careless or con- 
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ceited under the flattery of a run of stars finds himself losin 
ground, thanks to some slip against which he has to eee 
Here is punishment, bloodless but biting—a fine which hits rich 
and poor alike, for it strikes in every case at “ earned increment ” 
alone. On the other band, a boy who has begun a term badly, by 
accumulating stripes, will set to work. if properly stirred up, to 
wipe them out with laboriously acquired stars, and so show some 
of that real “repentance” which is worth so very much more 
when shown before the opportunity of improving one’s record 
has passed away. 

There is something else about stripes, in reserve. Any boy 
who succeeds in getting ten, without a single countervailing 
star, renders himself liable, at the head master’s discretion, to be 
whipped. A new boy will, of course, be allowed some latitude 
in the enforcement of this ultimate cashing of his cheques, and 
it often pays well to allow any boy with ten stripes a week’s 
grace to improve his record. It has been found in long practice 
that so much perseverance in wrong-doing or slackness is re- 
quisite for a boy, in the face of the persistent warnings which he 
gets, to reach the number of ten stripes in one term, that he 
richly deserves any whipping which he may get. And one of 
its results is that any scepticism as to stripes possessing more 
than a waste-paper value is healthily dispelled from time to 
time. 

Other points worth mentioning are these :—Every master has 
to number each stripe that he gives, beginning at “1” every 
fresh term. If, by half-term, one master has got up to No. 55 
with his stripes, whilst another has given only five—well, there 
must be something wrong with one of them. This is where the 
check on one’s colleagues comes in, and it will be appreciated by 
no one more than by the house master in a public school. At 
present his only check on the punishments given to one of his 


boys is the issue, made as a rule by himself, of the necessary ; 


“ imposition paper” on which “lines” have to be written; he 
has no written check or permanent memorandum of any kind 
against those (other than himself) who have set such punish- 
ments. It has been found good to post in the master’s common 
room a list of the total stars and stripes given by each one up 
to date, now and then: it gives a useful and silent hint if one be 
needed. 

It is the duty of one master (or of a secretary) to make up a 
summary at the end of the week of all stripes given by the staff. 
Each man who has given one or more has ready a list thereof 
taken from his counterfoils. If the total number exceeds that 
of one-third the number of boys in the school, then all stripe- 
winners of that week are treated to an hour's “ detention ” (of 
copy-writing or some such harmless employment) on Saturday 
afternoon. This encourages corporate rexponsibility, and renders 
regular or excessive stripe-winners highly unpopular. On the 
other hand, an extra half-holiday may be offered to the whole 
school if its collective total of stripes in one week is less than 
19 per cent. of its numbers. Such an offer has been found to 
work wonders. By comparing this summary with the stripes 
actually shown up to him, by boys, during the week, the 
“ checker ” is able to detect at once and report any boy who has 
‘forgotten ” to do his duty in this respect, or who, ignorant of 
the use of counterfoils, is secreting or even destroying stripes 
which he hopes will never be counted against him. In some con- 
venient place—one, for choice, which the boys must constantly 
pass, and one to which visiting parents will easily and naturally 
resort—is suspended a framed school list, on which, at each week- 
end against the name of each boy, red wafers are affixed to show 
every star that has been won, and blue ones to indicate the 
stripes since the term began. 

There is much merit in this publication—in this being faced 
with one’s record, which also faces everybody else. No boy with 
any spark of pride in him cares to see a line ot these blue dots 
after his name, especially if he is expecting a visit from, let us 
say, his mother, who now needs to ask no questions and will feel 
sure she is being told no lies. At the end of each term a balance 
is struck between the stars and stripes gained by each boy, and 
the resultant stars, if any, printed after his name in the school 
list. ‘These are carried forward to his credit for the following 
term; but any resultant balance of stripes is wiped out and 
forgiven, so that next term he may start afresh. Their memory, 
however, is not allowed to fade, as a glance at the printed forms 
will show. Thus, “A. B. Blank, p.p.p. (138+7)” means that 
“A. B. Blauk”’ has already received three prizes since he 
entered the school, won with ten clear stars apiece, and that 
since the prize-giving he has accumulated twenty tore stars, 
seven of which have been won in the term just ended; he is thus 


REDUCED FACSIMILES OF ‘“‘STARS’’ AND “STRIPES.” 


Counterfoils on left are not shown, 


Stars are printed on red and Stripes on blue paper. 


The recipient of this STAR 


E E ite fer tew sate TS SCHOOL. 
must carefully and neatly till up 


Date of Issue ..................19.. | this column in ink before show- 
ing it up or it will be refused. 
STAR No. ...... issued this Term by ......... A 8 as Tre 
y This is my STAR No. ............ 
NAGE Bic tienda won this Term. 
Last Term, including any can- 
is sent up with a STAR won thus :— celled, I won ...... tetas STARS. 
b This Term I have got, up to 
ł for Peer e maser ese ser eran esee pe eeesee ene sesess y EELE AE ES this date, EERTE STRIPES. 
This is my oeiia Term 
p A) E E T l oA a ree in the School. 

n a a bY .............. | . The record after my name at 
gob ere the end of last Term was............ 
OP cca eee DY io catiectass Date adc ee 19... 

APS EREE E E E a SCHOOL. N.B.— lf the recipient con- 
: siders this STRIPE unfair, he 
Date of Issue ................. 19... must write his reasons for think- 
; , , ing so neatly, on the back of it, 
: STRIPE No. ...... issued this Term by me. before showing it up. 
NAME a sa red diesen a A cea chee EES ES 


This is my STRIPE No. cessen 
received this ‘Term, | 
Last Tern, including any can- 


ood bad GBS bec ee debe cg roe Cee Med ele E T A 5s FOE bes Bien sis sees eheseces celled, I had a... STRIPES. 
This Term I have won, up to 

a e as aa awe Waite caw aise ena S hede 1c BTaHS. 

Fah cashes E E saa le nas ateanae E A E aes This is my .................. Term 


in the School. 
The record after my name at 
the end of last term was 
Signature of Recipient— 
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| Signature of Giver 
This STRIPE must be shown up without delay. 


entitled to two more star prizes at the next annual distribution. 
“ Blank, A. B. (+6) would mean that in the term now finished 
this boy had won six stars and needs four more to complete 
his first prize. Whether he has actually won more than six 
stars and had them cancelled for his misdeeds is not revealed 
to the outsider. A mere absence of “ p’s ” or numbers after a boy’s 
name shows that, at any rate, he has not got a credit balance. It 
is left to the head master to decide whether he will send these 
stars and stripes home with the school report at the end of 
term or pigeon-hole them in his study till the boy leaves. 

As a system, this “star and stripe ” method has been found to 
work exceedingly well. Complicated as it looks at first blush, 
it is really simplicity itself. The new master will want a little 
guidance at first. A foolish one is apt, if unchecked, to debase 
the coinage—in one direction or in both; but he is easily de- 
tected and put right. The experienced man soon appreciates 
the saving of time, trouble, and error which the proper use of 
such a weapon confers. Parents take a keen interest in it; 
many of them voluntarily set a pecuniary reward value out of 
their own pockets on stars, and very few fail to comment to the 
recipients on their stripes. Most important point of all, boys 
soon learn to understand it, to trust it, and to like it. It tickles 
them or smites them on the tenderest spots—their vanity, their 
ambition, their self-respect, their thirst for fair dealing, and 
their home affections. Not one, but several, boys in the writer's 
school have been known to get through four years of school life 
without a single stripe. These boys are not necessarily the best ; 
but they must have at least developed a useful habit of wari- 
ness. Many more have left without a prize; but the worst 
villain has been found to strive honestly to improve his record 
as time goes on and to succeed in doing so. The system is now 
copyrighted by James Galt & Co., Educational Booksellers and 
Publishers, 26 and 28 John Dalton Street, Manchester, from 
whom “Star and Stripe” books, each containing fifty forms 
and counterfoils, can be purchased at 6d. net each. 

The author will be glad of any suggested improvements that 
might be made. 


WYE AGRICULTURAL CoLLeGR.—The Governors of the South- 
Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, decided (November 6) to 
approach the Board of Agriculture and the Development Com- 
missioners with regard to the foundation of a research institution 
for fruit-growing, including the practical treatment of plant 
diseases, in the county of Kent, and also to apply for a grant in 
aid of the proposed extension of the college buildings. 
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IMPERIAL CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE date fixed for the Imperial Conference of Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations convened by the League of the Empire, is Friday 
the 12th to Tuesday the 16th (inclusive) of July, 1912. The 
agenda drawn up by the Conference Committee includes a great 
variety of subjects, such as the training of teachers (professional 
and University); the mutual recognition throughout the Empire 
of Teachers’ Certificates; the migration of teachers for purposes 
of study generally and for temporary interchange of appoint- 
ments; co-ordination in education (i.e. the connexion between 
the elementary and secondary school in regard to curricula, as 
well as in regard to the placing of scholars and the promotion of 
teachers); the working of the scholarship system in diiferent 
parts of the Empire. Besides these and other general subjects, 
the educational curriculum in various particulars will be dis- 
cussed, namely, technical education in its relation to local indus- 
tries as well as in its larger aspect as a preparation for general 
scientific and trade research; the place of history and geography 
in education; the English language and literature; physical 
education, &c. One of the subjects interesting to many overseas 
teachers seems to be the best means of organizing a rural school. 
The teaching of local history and Nature study will also be con- 
sidered, especially as leading to much interchange of specimens 
and information between schools throughout the Empire. 

Suggestions are at the present time constantly being received 
from overseas teachers’ associations, and so various are the sub- 
jects on which discussion is asked that it is quite evident that 
Conference proper will but be the centre of a month at least of 
educational intercourse. It has already been proposed to illus- 
trate the agenda with observation work, and illustrated lectures 
on various subjects will be introduced both before and after the 
Conference. A short course of travel study in England is also 
being arranged, and it would seem, therefore, that the Confer- 
ence breaks much new ground and will be one of exceptional 
interest. 

The papers prepared will in all cases be taken as read, and 
the whole time of the meetings will be given to discussion, in 
which, by unanimous desire of the Committee, precedence will 
be given to the overseas visitors of the League. 


THE PROPOSED TEACHERS’ COUNCIL. 


THE following resolutions have been passed by the Teachers’ 
Guild of Great Britain and Ireland on some of the points raised 
by the Board of Education White Paper on Registration 
(Cd. 5726) :— 


1. That the Council approve of the establishment of a Teachers’ 
Council, representative of the Teaching Profession, to which shall be 
assigned, infer alia, the duty of forming and keeping a Register of 
Teachers. 

2. That the Council approve of the suggested scheme for the composi- 
tion of the Council and particularly of the inclusion of University 
Teachers, but they recommend the substitution of the word ‘ other” 
for ‘‘ specialist ”’ in the title of the fourth group, as the latter term may 
convey an erroneous impression. 

3. That the determination of the conditions of Registration should be 
entirely reserved to the Council, and that the considerations which led 
to the composition of the Council should not be held to prejudge in any 
way the question of eligibility for admission to the Reyister. 

4. That, inasmuch as the firet Registration Council was abolished by 
the action of the Government. it is equitable that Government should 
grant to the new Registration Council an amount equal to the whole of 
the fees paid to the firat Council. 

5. That the Government provide, without charge, accommodation in 
the shape of offices for the new Council. 
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THe London University Holiday Course for Foreigners 
will be held July 15 to August 9, 1912. Also a Special 
(‘ourse in English and French will be conducted at Rams- 
gate, August 8 to 28. Both courses will be under the general 
direction of Prof. Rippmann. 
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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS, 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


A MEETING of the Council was held at the College, Bloomsbury 
Square, on November 18. Present: Rev. Dr. Scott, Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair; Prof. Adams, Prof. Adamson, Dr. Armitage 
Smith, Mr. Barlet, Mr. Baumann, Rev. J. O. Bevan, Rev. A. W. 
Boulden, Mr. Charles, Prof. Dixon, Mr. Eagles, Mr. Hawe, Mr. 
Holland, Mr. Pendlebury, Miss Punnett, Mr. Rushbrooke, Mr. 
Storr, Mr. White, and Mr. Wilson. ' 

The Secretary reported that circulars of information respecting 
the objects and work of the College, and respecting membership 
under the conditions specified in the amended by-laws, had been 
drawn up and extensively circulated. 

Diplomas were granted to the following, who had satisfied all 
the required conditions :—Licentiateship : Mr. J. M. Le Pévédic, 
Mr. W. R. Ramshaw. Associateship: Mrs. K. E. Bright, Mr. 
A. D. Foster, Miss M. MacDonnell, and Mr. W. J. Kelly. 

Mr. Millar Inglis and Mr. Storr were appointed the representa- 
tives of the College ou the Joint Scholarships Board for the 
ensuing year. l 

On the recommendation of the Examination Committee, it was 
resolved that additional examiners be appointed in the subjects 
of Scripture History, Physiology, and Botany, and that persons 
holding the degree of M.A. Manchester or M.Sc. Manchester or 
M.Sc. Durham should be exempt from examination in all the 
subjects required for the F.C.P. Diploma except Theory and 
Practice of Education. 

The following books had been presented to the Library since 
the last meeting of the Council :— 


By BracKkIE & Sox.—Blackie’s Elementary Regional and Practical Geographies 
(The British Empire); Keen’s Hugo's Aymeriilot and Le Petit Roi de Galice; 
Morgun und Kitchener’s English History from Original Sources, Book LV ; Sayle’s 
Hugo's Durande et Déruchette; Weekley’s Morceaux Choisis. 

By the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS.—Payen-Payne’s Du Camp's La Dette 
de Jeu. 

By W. B. CLive.—Hooton and Mathias’s Introductory Course of Mechanics and 
Physics, 

By MACMILLAN & Co.—Barnett’s Stories from Hans Andersen ; Burlend’s First. 
Book of Zoology : Frazer’s English Prose for Repetition, Guizot’s Histoire de la 
Civilisation en Europe; Jeffrey’s Laboulaye's Poucinet ; Nestield’s Easy Parsing 
and Analysis; Pellissier’s Sand’s Les Dames Vertes, and Word- and Phrase-book to 
the same; Scribe and Legouve’s Bataille de Dames; Wenlock's Junior Dictation 
from Famous Authors. 

By METHUEN & Co.—Cnsack’s Double- Entry Book-keeping; Dunstan and Thole’s 
Practical Chemistry for Technical Institu es; Hales s Stories from Chaucer; Le 
Francois’ Ursus et sa Troupe; Pollurd’s Stories from Old English Romance ; Rahtz's 
English Composition; Rooney's English Composition from Models ; Scott's Elemen- 
tary Lessons on Plant Life; Senter’s Inorganic Chemistry ; Thomas’s Health Read- 
ings; Webb’s Systematic Geography of Africa and Australasia. 

By J. Murray.— Hankin's Story of the Empire. 

By the Oxrorp UNIVERSITY Press.—Pervigilium Veneris (Oxford Plain Text): 
A School History of England; Oxford Junior French Series (Dumas’ La Chasse 
au Chastre, Hugo's Gavroche, and Soulié’s Napeléon, &¢.); Oxford Plain 
Text Shukespeare (Coriolanus, Hamlet, Julius Caesar, Richard 11, Macbeth, Mer- 
chant of Venice, Midsummer Nights Dream, Tempest, Twelfth Night); Bell’s 
Medieval Europe; Brown s Selections from Ovid; Burnet’s Plato’s Phaedo; Butler's 
Southey’s Life of Nelson: Fletcher and Kipling’s School History of England : 
Fowler's Concise Oxford Dictionary: Frazer's Je sais un Conte; Gaye's Bucon’s 
Essays; Jerram’s Reddenda Minora: Kelsey’s School History of Cheshire; Kirk's 
Questions on the Junior Geography; Lucas’s Book of Frene Verse; Lucas and 
Milford's Selection from Cowper's Letters; Parr’s Macanlay’s Lays, &c.: Paterson's 
School Aigebra (Sections A, B, C and Examp!es from Section A), Klementary Trigo- 
nometry, and Five-figure Logarithime and Trigonometrical Tables; Saintsbury and 
Robertson's Thackeray’s Virginians; Smiths Macaulay's Warren Hastings; Mrs. 
Smith’s Dickens Reader; Walpole’s St. Matthew's Gospel; Williams's Lamb’s 
Essays of Elia: Windsor and Turral's Lyra Historica. 

Calendar of the University of Birmingham. 

Calendar of Aberdeen University. 

Ylendar of King’s College, London, and King’s College for Women. 

Incorporated Accountants’ Yearbook. 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


PRACTICAL EXAMINATION FOR CERTIFICATES OF 
ABILITY TO TEACH. 


Tue following is a list of the successful candidates at the 
Examination held in October 1911 :— 


Class I. 
de Creux-Hutchinson, W. H. K. 


Class LI. 
| Garner, F. B. 
Salt, Miss E. A. M. 


Benson, F. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by 
our correspondents.—Ep. E.T.] 


“STAR AND STRIPE BOOKS.” 
To the Editor of “The Educational Times.” 


Sır, —I am informed that the Liverpool firm who have pro- 
vided the “Star and Stripe Books” hitherto has now come to 
an end, and the patent has been transferred to Messrs. James 
Galt & Co., John Dalton Street, Manchester, who will be re- 
printing these books and issuing them in an improved form, 
taking advantage of several pertinent suggestions contributed 
by schoolmasters who have adopted the system in their schools. 
Of these schools there are now over fifty.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Manchester Grammar School, J. L. Paton, 

November 1, 1911. 


[See Mr. Grenfell’s article on another page.—Ep. E.T.) 


A QUESTION OF ASSESSMENT. 
To the Editor of “ The Educational Times.” 


Str,—I am very glad to see from your issue for November 1 
that some movement is at last being made to get the assessment 
of 9d. for inhabited house duty reduced in the case of schools to 
6d., at which ordinary business premises are assessed. 

But why limit these endeavours to preparatory schools? 
Surely this is a matter which might be taken up by such an 
important body as the College of Preceptors. Schools suffer 
many injustices at the hands of the authorities. They have to 
pay 3d. in the pound more than any other business for the 
inhabited house duty; they are taxed on every male servant 
they employ, however menial may be the capacity, and, except 
for this appeal, they would have been charged 4d. in the pound 
capital value on their playing fields. 

It seems to me that all the various associations connected with 
the teaching profession are very slow in allowing this deputation 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to be borne solely by the 
Association of Preparatory Schools. It is a well known fact 
that any deputation that is strongly representative can secure 
redress of grievances such as this; but it is also clear that the 
Chancellor will do nothing for only a small section or deputation. 
I should very much like to see a far stronger representation 
made to the authorities in these matters.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. H. LueweEutyn, M.C.P. 
Inglemere School, Arnside, near Carnforth, 
October 31, 1911. 


CRANMER THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE. 
To the Editor of “ The Educationtl Times.” 

Sir,— At a meeting of the Oouncil of the Durham Colleges in 
the University of Durham, on November 7, I was instructed, in 
view of a statement which appeared in The Educational Times, 
to request you to be kind enough to state that there is no 
Cranmer Theological College in connexion with the University 
of Durham.—I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR ROBINSON. 

University Offices, 388 North Bailey, Durham, 

November 7, 1911. 


[We regret to have been misled.—Eb. E.T.] | 


—————_ a L of ee ne 


THE Royal Commission appointed by the South Australian 
Parliament to inquire into the best means of extending the 
facilities for the higher branches of education have presented 
their first progress report. The Commission are desirous not to 
relax any effort to make the system available to every boy and 
girl in the community. They also wish to have the high reputa- 
tion which the University of Adelaide has in the educational world 
maintained. With those objects in view, the Commission recom- 
mend an additional grant of £4,000 per year to the University. 
The Commission also recommend the appointment of five mem- 
bers of Parliament to the Council of the University, three 
representatives to be chosen by the House of Assembly and 
two by the Legislative Council at the beginning of each Parlia- 
ment, and to hold office during the life of that Parliament. 


CURRENT BVSENTS. 


Tue Members’ Meeting of the School Nature 
Study Union will be held at the College of 
Preceptors, on December 8, at 7.45 p.m. A 
series of short papers on Nature Study topics will be read. 


* * 
* 


Mr. F. Martin Dencan, F.R.P.S., will lecture on ‘ The 
Romance of Marine Biology ” before the Selborne Society in 
the Theatre of the Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, W., on December 29, at 6.30 p.m. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Incorporated Association of 
Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools will be held on 
January 3, 4, and 5, at Merchant Taylors School, E.C. 


Fixtures. 


Tue vacant Lord Rectorships of the Scottish 
Universities have been filled as follows: — 
Glasgow, Mr. Augustine Birrell, M.P., Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, by 195 votes over Lord Charles 
Beresford ; Edinburgh, Lord Minto, by 222 votes over Lord 
Crewe; Aberdeen, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, unopposed. 


* * 
* 


Tue Nobel Prize for Chemistry has been awarded to 
Mme Curie, and the Nobel Prize for Physics to Prof. 
Wilhelm Wien, of Wiirzburg University. 

*  t 


Honours. 


Kart Grey has been elected President of Armstrong 
College, in succession to the late Dr. Spence Watson. 


* * 
* 


Lorp Mertuyr has been elected President of Cardiff Uni- 
versity College, in succession to the Earl of Plymouth. 


+ * 
* 


THE Prix Fauvelle has been awarded by the Société 
d’Anthropologie to Mr. Grafton Elliot Smith, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.S., Professor of Anatomy in Manchester University, for 
researches in the anatomy and physiology of the nervous 


system. 


Tue University of Oxford has conferred the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. upon Mr. George R. Parkin, C.M.G., LL.D., 
Organizing Representative of the Rhodes Scholarship Trust ; 
and the honorary degree of M.A. upon the Rev. Lawrence P. 
Jacks, M.A. Lond., Professor of Philosophy in Manchester 
College, Oxford. 


* * 
* 


Tue University of Cambridge has conferred the honorary 
degree of LL.D. upon Mr. R. T. Caldwell, M.A., LL.M., 
Master of Corpus Christi College, late Colonel command- 
ing the 3rd Gordon Highlanders; and the honorary degree 
of M.A. upon the Rev. W. E. Soothill, Organizing President 
of the new Central China University. 


Tue University of Wales has conferred the following 
honorary degrees :— 


LL.D.: Dr. W. T. Edwards; Sir Isambard Owen, M.D., D.C.L. 
D.Sc. : Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan, LL.D., F.R.S.; Sir W. H. Preece, 


| K.C.B., F.RS. 


M.A.: Miss Isabella Cleghorn, L.L.A., President of the N.U.T. 


* * 
* 


Sır Joux Pritcuarp Jones, a well known London merchant, 
has received the freedom of Bangor in recognition of his 
munificence to the University College of North Wales. 
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It is proposed to establish a memorial of the late Sir 
Robert Hart in Queen’s University, Belfast. The Treasurer 
of Committee is the Lord Mayor of Belfast (Mr. R. J. 
M‘Mordie, M.P.), and the Secretaries are Sir Hiram Wilkin- 
son and Prof. Lindsay. 


Prors. PERKIN AND RUTHERFORD, of Manchester University, 
lave been elected Corresponding Members of the Munich 
Academy of Sciences. 


Pror. CLEVELAND ABBE, of the United States Weather 
Bureau, has been awarded the Symons Gold Medal of the 
toyal Meteorological Society (London). 

* * 


THe Rev. Str Jonn C. Hawkins has been elected an 

Honorary Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
* o + 
* 

AT Emmanuel College, Cambridge, Mr. F. G. Hopkins, 
M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity and University Reader in 
Chemical Physiology, formerly Fellow and Tutor of Em- 
manuel, and Mr R. H. Biffen, Fellow of St. Catharine's 
and Professor of Agricultural Botany, have been elected to 
Honorary Fellowships. 


* * 
$ 


At Christs College, Cambridge, Mr. H. J. H. Fenton, 
Sc.D., F.R.S., University Lecturer in Chemistry, and Ernest 
W. Brown, Sc.D., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in Yale 
University, formerly Fellow of the College, have been elected 
to Honorary Fellowships. : 

* 

Dr. Witiram A. BraeyY, M.A., M.D., Consulting Oph- 
thalmic Surgeon at Guy’s Hospital, Hunterian Professor at 
the Royal College of Surgeons 1885 and 1888, has been 
elected an Honorary Fellow of Downing College, Cam- 
bridge. Dr. Brailey was formerly Scholar and Fellow of 
the College. 


—— —e — —_—_. 


Miss Mary WaLLace SuiLuiTO has 
offered £10,000 for the permanent en- 
dowment of a Readership in Assyriology 


in the University of Oxford. 


Pror. WALDSTEIN, for himself and his wife, has offered 
£1,000 to the University of Cambridge for the advancement 
of architectural studies and the wider teaching of art history. 
He has also received the promise of £500 towards the same 
object. 


Endowments and 
Benefactions. 


* $% 
* 


Mr. Martin Wuite, who in 1907 founded and endowed for 
five years the Chair of Sociology in the University of Lon- 
don held by Dr. Westermarck, has made provision for its 
continuance till 1930. 


* * 
* 


Unper the will of the late Mr. A. R. T. Momber, £7,000 


will eventually accrue to the University of London. 


+ * 
* 


Tue Savoy Hotel dinner in aid of the Building and 
Endowment Fund of Bedford College for Women (No- 
vember 23) produced over £7,000, including £1,000 from 
Dr. W. Leaf. But more is still required. Sir Francis 
Trippel had offered to give £1,000, if £10,000 were raised 
at the dinner. 


* * 
Æ 


Ax appeal is made for funds for the Faculty of Commerce 
in Manchester University. Some £3,000 will be required 
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eventually. The appeal is cordially supported by the Board 
of Directors of the Chamber of Commerce. Subscriptions 
and donations to the Secretary of the Chamber, 44 Mosley 


Street. 


& * 
% 


Mr. Sypney Buxton, President of the Board of Trade, has 
endowed a Scholarship at Ruskin College in memory of his 
late son, Mr. C. S. Buxton, formerly Vice-Principal of the 
College, who left it a legacy of £5,000. 


A PORTRAIT of the Master of Trinity, by Mr. William 
Orpen, has been presented to the College; and another 
portrait of the Master, also by Mr. Orpen, to Mrs. Montagu 
Butler. The painting is to be reproduced by photogravure. 


* * 
* 


A portrait of Dr. A. W. Ward, Master of Peterhouse, 
subscribed for by members of the College, and destined to 
hang in the Hall, was presented (October 30). It was 
painted by Mr. Hugh Rivière. 

*# © 
* 

THE first day’s subscriptions to the Million Dollar Fund 
for McGill University reached £66,735—one-third of the 
total required. This sum includes 100,000 dollars tele- 
graphed from London by Dr. James Douglas, President of 
the Canadian Society of New York, twice President of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, and formerly Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at Morrin College, Quebec. 


% # 
* 


OxrorD ScHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, &c. 
— Classics : December 5, Balliol ; Merton; 
Exeter, Oriel, Brasenose, and Christ 
Church; Queen’s, St. John’s, Hertford, and Keble. De- 
cember 12, University, New College, and Corpus Christi; 
Trinity and Wadham. December 19, Lincoln. January 16, 
Jesus. March 19, Magdalen. March 25, Worcester — 
Mathematics: December 5, Balliol, Queen's, Corpus Christi 
and St. J ohn’s; Merton, Exeter, New College, and Hertford. 
January 16, Jesus. March 5, Magdalen, Brasenose, Christ 
Church, and Worcester.— Natural Science: December ð 
Balliol, Christ Church, and Trinity ; Queen’s. January 16, 
Jesus. March 5, University, Lincoln, Magdalen, and St. 
John’s. March 12, Keble. March 19, Merton, Exeter 
New College, and Corpus Christi. July 2, Brasenose.— 
History: December 5, Balliol and New College ; Queen’s 
St. John’s, Hertford, and Keble. December 12, Lincoln ; 
Magdalen and Corpus Christi; Trinity and Wadham. De- 
cember 13, Merton and Brasenose. January 16, Jesus 
March 25, Worcester. — English: December 5, Christ 
Church.— Modern Languages : December 5, Queen’s.— French : 
March 25, Worcester.— Divinity and Hebrew : January 17 
St. John's. — Hebrew: December 9, Wadham. — Musie - 
March 19, Keble. (After the Ozford Magazine.) 
* 


Scholarships 
and Prizes. 


* 

Tut North British Academy of Arts, Newcastle-un-Tyne 
offers twelve Free Scholarships in Music under first-class 
protessors to poor but talented students. Candidates fur 
the Preliminary Examination should write, stating age 
previous training, and parents’ position in life, to Mr. W. J. 
Morgan, Claremont Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


eee ee a a 
Dr. Watovstrin has resigned the Slade 


Professorship of Fine Art in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 


a 
and Vacancies. 
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Tue Chair of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh 
is vacant through the lamented death of Prof. Chrystal. 


THE Professorship of Chemistry in the Royal Academy of 
Arts is vacant by the resignation of Sir Arthur H. Church, 
K.C.V.0O., F.R.S. Tenable four years; re-eligible ; fee, £100. 
Apply to the Secretary by December 31. 


* * 
* 


THE Rev. J. A. F. Grecc, M.A. Cantab., has been elected 
Archbishop King Professor of Divinity in Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


* * 
& 


Canon G. C. Bett has resigned the Principalship of 
‘(Queen’s College, Harley Street, W., and is succeeded by Sir 
Henry Craik, K.C.B., M.P., LL.D. 


Mr. Hucu Gunn, formerly Director of Education for the 
‘Orange Free State, has been appointed Vice-Chancellor of 
the proposed University of Western Australia. 

* 2 


* 

Mr. S. Menarpos, Hon. M.A. Oxon., Lecturer in Late 

Greek at Oxford University, has been nominated to the 

vacant chair of Greek Literature in the University of 
Athens. 


* $% 


* 
Mr. R. W. Jerrery, M.A., Brasenose College, Oxford, has 
been appointed Secretary to the Oxford University Delegacy 


for Women Students. 


+ * 
* 


Dr. Witiram H. Hamer, Medical Officer in the Public 
Health Department of the L.C.C., has been appointed Medi- 
cal Officer of Health and School Medical Officer to the 


Council. 


* * 
* 


Mr. B. W. L. Buckevey, M.A. Oxon., has been appointed 
Director of Education under the Nottinghamshire Educa- 
tion Committee, in succession to Mr. Bristowe, deceased. 
Mr. Buckeley has for some years been assistant to Mr. 


Bristowe. 
* # 
# 


Mr. Georce WINsTANLEY, M.Sc. (Tech.), F.G.S., M.I.M.E., 
Lecturer in Mining in Manchester University, has been ap- 
pointed an Inspector of Schools in Mining under the Board 
of Education. 

* 4 
* 

Tue Rev. C. F. Burney, M.A., D.Litt., Fellow of St. John’s 

College, has been elected Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint 


in Oxford University. 


* 
* 


In Liverpool University, Mr. H. A. Ormerod, B.A., 
Queen’s College, Oxford, has been appointed Assistant 
Lecturer in Greek; Mr. V. H. Mottram, B.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Assistant Lecturer and Demonstrator 
in Physiology ; and Mr. Karl Holl, Ph.D. Heidelberg, Tutor 


in German. 


* * 
* 


In Birmingham University, Dr. J. R. Heath, B.A. Cantab., 
has been appointed temporary Lecturer in Physiology, in 
succession to Dr. Fraser Harris, who has been appointed 
Professor of Physiology in the Dalhousie College, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia; Mr. J. E. Coates, M.Sc., Special Lecturer in 
Physical Chemistry ; Mr. Edward P. Frankland, B.A., Ph.D., 
Mr. Percy May, B.Sc., and Mr. Ernest Vanstone, B.Sc., 
Assistant Lecturers and Demonstrators in Chemistry; and 
Dr. Thomas Yates, Special Lecturer in Osteology. 
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In Armstrong College, Mr. Sydney Maughan, B.A. Cantab., 
has been appointed Lecturer in Botany; Mr. Thomas Bent- 
ham, B.Sc. Oxon., Demonstrator in Zoology ; and Miss E. L. 
Melville, M.A., Leeds Training College, Lecturer in Method 


and Lecturer on Education. 
* x 


* 
Mr. G. W. P. Pace, A.C.G.I., has been appointed Lec- 
turer in Electrical Engineering in Bristol University. 
*  « 
* 
Mr. Russe L. Jones, M.A., has resigned the Lectureship 


in Economic History in Queen’s University, Belfast. 


* & 
& 


Mr. Joas WirLia{ Ramsuaw, F.R.G.S, an Associate and 
Life Member of the College of Preceptors, has been electe: 
first President of the Commercial Teachers’ Federation. 

* * 
* 

Mr. E. F. D. Witcuet, B.Sc., has been appointed 
Principal Laboratory Assistant in Civil and Mechanical 
Engineering at the City and Guilds Institute. 


* ” 
* 


Mr. E. G. A. Beckwitn, Principal of the Army School, 
Holyport, Berks, has been appointed Head Master of the 
United Services College, Windsor. 

Exhibitioner of Winchester College, and of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Honours iv (Classical Mods. and in Lit. Hum. 
* o + 


* 

Miss S. E. S. Riıcmarbs, M.A. Lond., Mistress of Method 

and Superintendent of Women Students at Armstrong 

College, has been appointed Principal of Stockwell Train- 

ing College, in succession to the late Miss Lydia Manley. 
Commences in January. 

B.A. London, with Honours in Classics. Holds the Teachers’ 

Diploma of Cambridge University. 


* ad 
* 


Mr. Wittiam N. Weecu, M.A. Oxon., Assistant Master, 
Cheltenham College, has been appointed Head Master of 
Sedbergh School. 

Winchester College and New College, Oxford (Scholar). First, 


Class in Classical Mods. 1899; Secoud Class in Lit. Hum. 1901 : 
Lothian Prize 1903. Cheltenham 1901. Author of ‘‘Urban VIII.” 


” © 

Mr. F. V. BurripGe, Principal of the Liverpool School of 

Art, has been appointed Principal of the L.C.C. Arts and 
Crafts School. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Artucer E. Barker, B.A., B.Sc. Lond., F.C.S., Science 
and Mathematical Master, Grammar School, Colchester, has 
been appointed Head Master of the County School, Ross, 
Herefordshire. 

Educated at Owens College, and at University College, London. 
B.A. Lond. 1899; B.Sc. Lond. 1905; Board of Education Certificates 
(First Class Adv.) freehand and model drawing ; Pitman's shorthand 
certificate. Wellingborough Grammar School, 1899-1905. 


* * 
* 


Mr. James H. Capsan, B.A. Lond., Central Higher Grade 
School, Leeds, has been appointed Head Master of the 
Secondary School, Heywood. 

Educated at St. John’s, Battersea. B.A. Lond. 1897; Inter. Sci. 
1899. 


Mr. Wittram F. Smith, B.A. Lond., Head Master, County 
Secondary and Technical School, Calne, has been appointed 
Head Master of the Secondary School, Slough. 

Chelsea Training College. B.A. Lond. (Second Class Honours) 
1895 ; Teachers’ Diploma, London University, 1899. Eight years at 
Alleyn’s School, S.E. ; Calne 1901. Author of ‘ Notes on Thacke- 
ray’s ‘Esmond’ ” and ‘‘ A School History of Wiltshire;’’ 
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Mr. R. N. Witson, B.Sc., Assistant Master, High Pave- 
ment Secondary School, Nottingham, has been appointed 
Head Master of the Secondary School, Blaydon-on-Trent. 


* * 


+ 
Tne Rev. T. W. Lenn, M.A. Oxon., has been appointed | 


Head Master’s Assistant at Merchant Taylors School. 


Tenbner's Schulkatalog, mit Verzeichnis der 
Literary. 


profusion of excellent illustrations. The list of admirable 
school books issued by the great House is most extensive 
and interesting. “ Interessenten wird der Katalog auf 
Wunsch umsonst und postfrei von Verlage iibersandt. 


+ + 
* 


Messrs. J. M. Dext & Soxs announce that they will in 
future publish the “ Cornish Stories ” of Charles Lee. “ The 
Widow Woman” is now ready, and two other volumes are 
promised shortly. 


* * 
+ 


A NEW EDITION—the eighth—of Dr. Fream’s “ Elements 
of Agriculture,” revised and brought up to date by experts 
under the editorship of Prof. Ainsworth Davis, is published 
by Mr. Murray for the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England. 


* * 
+ 


Orr heartiest congratulations to the Boys’ Own Paper on 
its entering its thirty-fourth year last month; and to the 
editor, Mr. G. A. Hutchison, who prepared the very first 
number and is still at the helm. ‘The ‘‘ B.O.P.” is always 
good reading, instructive as well as interesting, and sound 
and manly in tone. 


Sammlung “ Aus Natur und Geisteswelt,” just | 
issued, is a thick, close-printed volume, with a | 


Messrs. George Puitie & Sons have been awarded hors 
concours for their exhibit of maps, atlases, school books, and 
colour printing in the British Section of the Turin Exhibi- 


| tion—the highest form of Exhibition award obtainable. 


*  # 
* 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has been awarded a Diploma of 


Grand Prix for his exhibit of books at the International 
Exhibition at Turin. 


A rprovosaL has been mooted for the estab- 
lishment of a University at Brighton; or else 
of an institution in connexion with the Uni- 
versity of London. 


General. 


*o o 
* l 
Drk. Ermer ELLswortu Brown succeeds Dr. Henry 
MacCracken as Chancellor of New York University. 


* * 
* 


Tue foundation of the Strathcona-Fordyce Chair of Agri- 
culture in Aberdeen University has been approved by His 


Majesty in Council. 


* * 
* 


THe Institution of Women Shorthand Typists has been 
formed “ to raise their professional status and to secure a 
minimum living wage.” The Secretary is Miss Helen 
Houston, 9 Southampton Street, W.C. 

* a 


* 

Messrs. A. WuLrine & Co. have been awarded the Grand 
Prix for their three preparations, Sanatogen, Formamint, 
and Albulactin, at the International Hygieue Exhibition at 
Dresden—the only Grand Prix awarded in the Pharma- 
ceutical Section. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


The ONLY Life Assurance Society for the CLERGY and their relatives which spends nothing 
either in Dividends to Shareholders or in Commissions to Agents. 


ALL THE PROFITS ARE DIVIDED AMONGST THE POLICYHOLDERS. 


After 82 YEARS of steady growth the Society's Funds are £4,662,049. 


completed amounted to £553,995. 


While Bonuses are EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH, premiums are LOW. 


mature between two Bonus periods. 


The BONUS distribution just 


Interim Bonus is paid on policies which 


Fullest value is given for policies surrendered. Policies are incapable of forfeiture 


so long as their Net Surrender value exceeds the arrears of premium. 


The Society grants--Whole Life Assurances. 
Endowment Assurances. 
Guaranteed Income Assurances. 
Deferred Assurances on children’s lives. 
Educational Annuities. 
Immediate Life Annuities. 


Pension policies. 


For information as to these or any other forms of Life Assurance to meet special circumstances, apply to the 
Secretary, W. N. Neate, Esq., 2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


— Patrons: 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Board: 
THE DBAN OF CANTHRBURY. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


Actuary and Manager : 
FRANK B. WYATT, Bsq., F.I.A. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
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CASSELLUS NEW PRIZE BOOKS 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


———— 
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Peggy, D.O. 
By HELEN H. WATSON. 


This is the jolliest, prettiest. 
sweetest, and most orginal story for 
children that has appeared for many 
a day. 

With 4 Coloured Plates from 

3/6 Drawings by GERTRUDE 

STEELE. Cloth gilt. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS 


| BOOKS FOR Boys | 


All about Airships. 
By RALPH SIMMONDS. 


With Colour Frontispiece by 
CHARLES Dixon, R.I., and a 

6/=s jarge number of Illustrations 
from Photographs. Cloth. 
Coloured Edges. 


“. .. À delightful and informative 
‘ Book for Boys’ of all ages.’’— 


Morning Leader. 
Peggy, S.G. 
By HELEN H. WATSON, The Champion of 
Being the „further fortunes of the School. 
‘Peggy. D.O. By Capt. FRANK SHAW. 


With 4 Colour Plates by ELi- With 4 Colour Plates by 


ZABETH EARNSHAW. Hand- wes ; > 
3/6 somely bound in cloth gilt, 3/6 PSII eee r 


coloured top. coloured top 


A brilliant story of the fortunes of 
a Council Schoolboy hero, 


~ -o — -AP -erm ee ee 
7 


A charmingly written book. lt 
cannot fail to appeal to every girl. 


Penelope Intrudes. By KATHARINE NEWLIN. 


3'6 With 4 Colour Plates hy W. ReyNoLDs. Cloth gilt, coloued top. | 
i Peneope, a uana- Atlantic cousin, is the most adorable of heroines, 


The British Girl’s Annual. 
Second year of Issue. Greatly enlarged. The principal features of the The British Boy’s Annual. 


5/ 1911 issue are a long Historical Siory, and several shorter Tales by the A 
best authors for girls. With 8 Colour Plates and about 30 Full-page 5/ Second year of Issue. Greatly enlarged. With 8 Colour Plates and 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt. = about 30 Full-page Illustrations. Cloth gilt. 


By 
For School and Country. RALPH SIMMONDS. 


3/6 With 4 Colour Plates by HAROLD Earnsnaw. Cloth gilt, coloured top. 
| The boys are real boys, as every lad who reads it will admit. 


TWO CHARMING FAIRY BOOKS 
By DEMETRA KENNETH 


Fairy Rings. By EDITH HOWES. ‘ Finella in Fairyland. BROWN. 
3/6 Net. With 4 Colour Hlustrations by FRANK WATKINS. Bound in 1/= Net. With Illustrations by AGNEs LEAcH. Paper boards. 


novel cover, with Colour Panel in front. Cloth gilt. , D>. 
“ The story is full of poetic feeling and rare chazm, and we recommend it for “ There ix a quaintness about the illustrations which appeals irresistibly to 
' the reader.” — The Queen. 


every fairy lover." — British Weekly 
| FoR THE LITTLE ONES | 


CASSELL’S FAMOUS REWARD BOOKS 
Little Folks Fun. 


The unprecedented value offered in these books won for 
A Picture Story Book. Full of delightful surprises 


them last year such a huge success that the Publishers 
have been encouraged to add six more volumes to the series 
3/6 and endless source of amusement for the little ones, 
With over 100 Colour Pictures and many Illustra- 


this year. Each volume contains 300-884 es, with 
tions in Black and White. Picture boards. 


1 Coloured and 3 Black-and-White Plates by eminent 
Artists. Cloth gilt. 


1/6 Each. With 4 Full-page Plates. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
A Tale of Two Cities John Halifax, Gentleman 
Masterman Ready The Last of the Mohicans 


x Bo-Peep. 

CASSELUS A Picture Book Annual for the Little Ones. This 

year's issue is better than ever. e pictures are 
NATURE “ 3/6 tter, the stories are better, the cover is better— 
BOOKS ; and the best book of its kind that is published at the 


vrenior z ba Talos. from Shakespeare pn 2/6 price. With 6 Colour Plates and a large number 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. of! yr y / of Pictures in Colour and Black and White. Picture 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin Illustrated by G. SOPER oe boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Tom Brown’s School Days ., Gorvon Browns, R.I. ie aM 
Midshipman Easy : Ancuts Wena NE Tiny Tots. 
s RCHIE WEBB LONDON : WEW YORE 
Three Midshipmen Tom Day 2/= A, Picture Book Annual for the Very Little Ones. 
Pilgrim’s Progress - A. E. JACK80N With over 100 Colour Pictures and a large number 
Iv oe i GQ. SOPER and af [llustrations in Black and White. Picture 
Vicar of Wakefield ` C. E. BROCK 1/6 boards, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 
Oliver Twist » GORDON Browns, R.I. 
Andersen Fairy Tal o . Weide LE Acree N Pict Book 
ersen’s es ‘i iss M. L. ATTWELL Ss 
Swiss Family Robinson .. GORDON Brow yg, R.I. ew CIULE MOCI. 
sarar as ‘ F. S. HonGeoN 2/=, 1/6, and 1/= 
estwar o 5 RCHIE WEBB ; ; 
The Sketch Book as C. E. Brock Copy of this Charming Illustrated An unusually attractive selection of Picture Story 


Catalogue sent post free on receipt 
of post card. 


Books, at various prices, are ready this year, con- 
taining a larger number of Colour Pictures than 
any similar book hitherto offered at the price. 


E. S. Honeson 
C. CLARK. R.l. 
Miss M. L. ATTWELL 


Captain Cook’s Voyages i 
Southey’s Life of Nelson is 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales s 


A splendidly Illustrated List of Juvenile Gift Books will be sent free on application to 


CASSELL & CO., Limited, La Belle Sauvage, LONDON, E.C. 
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NEW ARITHMETICS 


FOR 1912. 


NELSON’S APPLIED ARITHMETIC. 


Pupii’s Book l. For Standard IV - =- - - 64 pages, limp cloth, price 4d. 
Pupils Book Il. For Standard V - - - - 80 pages, limp cloth, price 6d. 
Teacher’s Book I. To accompany Pupils’ Books I and II. 1s. 6d. 
Pupii’s Book Ill. For Standard VI - - - - 96 pages, limp cloth, price 6d. 
Pupii’s Book IV. For Standard VII - - -  - 96 pages, limp cloth, price 8d. 


Teacher’s Book II. To accompany Pupils’ Books III and IV. 1g. Gd. 


The following appeared in the fLducational Times, November, 1911 :— 


Applied Arithmetic.—Teacher’s Book I; Pupil’s Books I and II. 
(1s. 6d.; 4d., 6d. Nelson.) 


The above constitute the earlier portions of a series which will be complete 
in four Pupil’s and two Teacher’s volumes. To judge from the parts before us, 
the prescribed course of instruction is useful. It is designed to furnish the work 
for the later years of a public elementary-school education, and to suffice for a 
period of four years. To the series as a whole, an interesting introductory chapter 
furnishes the key-note, fully explaining the leading ideas which underlie the method 
adopted. The basis of the scheme is the teaching of the processes of arithmetic 
in an educative manner. Moreover, the primary subject of instruction is connected 
with as many as possible of the other subjects included in the regular school 
curriculum. Amongst these, geometry and scale drawing naturally take a prominent 
place, but attractive manual work—as, for example, the construction of cardboard 
and other models—also forms a feature of the scholar’s training. During the past 
few years large numbers of treatises on arithmetic have been constantly appearing, 
all written in accordance with the new ideas as to the teaching of elementary 
mathematics; nevertheless, the rapid development of the modern system of instruc- 
tion appears to have left many of them behind, and the present work is an attempt 
to bring the elementary text-book up to date. The pupil’s “Books” consist of 
exercises, whilst those for the use of the teacher contain a suggestive analysis of 
the corresponding course of instruction. Many of the notes and of the hints to 
teachers are very valuable. In the teacher’s “Books” we find also the results of 
the exercises contained in the pupil’s volumes; further, they include directions for 
the construction of the various models suggested by the author in the course of the 
work. Good type and serviceable binding are characteristics of the publication. 


Head Teachers are invited to apply for Specimen Copy. 


THOMAS NELSON ó SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 


Edinburgh; Leeds; Manchester; Dublin; and New York. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


BOTANY, PRACTICAL. By F. Cavers, D.Sc., F.L.8. 4s. 6d. 


In addition to the ordinary course of practical work in Botany, this book also 
contains experiments on the Physiology of Plants and their response to external 
stimuli, and onthe Chemistry of Plant Substances. The standard is that usually 
required for University Intermediate Examinations. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, SECOND STAGE. By 
E. C. Moraan WILMoTT, A.R.I.B.A. [In the press. 


CHEMISTRY, SENIOR. By G. H. Barrey, D.Sc., Ph.D., and 
H. W. Bausor, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
This is a theoretical text-book illustrated by a large number of experiments; its 
standard is that of Matriculation and Senior Local Examinations. 


GEOMETRY, FIRST STAGE PRACTICAL PLANE 
AND SOLID. By G. F. Bury, Head of the “Mechanical Engineering 
Department at the Leeds Technical School. Third Edition. 2s. 


HEAT-ENGINES, FIRST STAGE. (Being the Third and 
Enlarged Edition of First Stage Steam.) By J. W. HAYWARD, M.Sc.. 
A.M.I.Mech.E., late Assistant Professor of Mechanica] Engineering, McGill 
University, Montreal. 2s. 6d. 


HEAT, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, TEXT- 
POON OF. By R. W. STEWART, D.Sc., und JoHN SATTERLY, D.Sc., M.A. 


A new book of “Intermediate ” standard. 


MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS, WOL. I, MAGNETISM 
AND ELECTRICITY. By C. W. C. BARLOW, M.A., B.Sc. {In preparation. 


MECHANICS AND PHYSICS, AN INTRODUCTORY 
COURSE OF: By W. M. Hooton, M.A., M.Sc., F.L.C., and ALFRED 


A Practical Course of Mechanics and Heat for beginners. The experiments are 
very simple and the apparatus required is inexpensive. The book is specially suit- 
able for Evening Classes. 


Complete Catalogue of Books poat free on applicatton, 


University Tutorial Press, 1., 
Drury Lane, London, WA.C. 


DUSTLESS SCHOOLS. 


For the effective LAYING of DUST and DIRT, during 
each Sweeping, and also throughout all the intervening 
periods — whioh is of greater hygienic importanoe, 


we FLORIGENE 


(A Registered Name suggested by FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
On all School, Laboratory, &c., Floors & Linoleums of every description 
VERY EARLY in the XMAS VACATION. 
NOT MORE THAN THREE TIMES A YEAR. Easily applied. 


Floors are impregnated, not sticky — the daily dry sweeping 
alone required during each term, without sprinkling of any kind. 


‘Plorigene” is an aid to the prevention of throat and other 
diseases, and has been awarded the BRONZE MEDAL of the 
ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. It is also strongly recom- 
mended by many E rt and other high authorities. 

Two well-known SCHOOL MEDICAL OFFICERS have jointly 
reported on the advantages of ‘' Florigene“’— as the result of bacterio- 
logical experiments in four departments- as follows :— 

1. Economy of labour in cl the room. 
2. Prevention of the rising of dust once deposited; hence 

a healthier atmosphere for breathing. 

They also favour its more general adoption. 


“*Florigene” has been used for many years on the floors of The Royal 
Naval Colleges, H.M. Patent Office Library, H.M. Science and 
and other Government Buildings; also in numerous Schools 
Laboratories, Libraries, Museums, &c., in the United Kingdom and 
Colonies with approval. 


For particulars, Medical Reportsand Testimonials write— 


ne’ DUST-ALLAYER’ v. 


165 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
H.M. Office of Works, &o. 


Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Whole Page—Ordinary £4 10 0 ...... Position 25 10 0 
Half Page re 210 0 ...... =, 3 0 0 
uarter P H 1 10 0 : 116 0 
er inch in broad column (half width of page) ... 0 7 0 
Narrow Column (one-third page) ...........0...-sscc0ee. 20 0 


General Scholastic Advertisements (Colleges, Schools, Classes, Tuition, &c.), 
3s. 6d. for 6 lines, or 4s. 6d. the inch. 

Situations Vacant and Wanted—30 words or under, 28.; each additional 10 words 
6d. (For ls. extra, Replies may be addressed to the Publishing Office, and will 
be forwarded post free.) 


THE TEACHER AS CRAFTSMAN: A NEW IDEAL FOR 
THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 


AT the Evening Meeting of the members of the College of 
Preceptors, on November 22, 1911, Prof. J. W. Anamson in the 
chair, Prof. J. J. Finpitay read a paper on the above subject. 
He said: 


On the occasions when I have been so kindly invited (at 
intervals during the last fourteen yeurs since I left these hospitable 
walls) to address the members, I have always endeavoured to 
offer for your consideration some problem on which I have been 
actively at work : if research is too pretentious a term to employ 
in describing investigations in our profession, I may, at any rate, 
say that I have felt an obligation to put before my old friends in 
this society something which has cost me labour, and not merely 
to offer an address on a popular educational topic. 

And what I now invite you to consider is a theme which in 
varions aspects has engaged public attention and stimulated 
inquiry for many years, but it 1s only during these Jast months 
that my own mind has clarified and reached a position in which 
I can with some assurance express myself satisfied. This theme. 
in general terms, may be stated as our purpose in the teachiny 
of young children up to, say, the age of twelve; and, as a sequel 
to that, the qualifications and characteristics to be sought from 
those who teach them. 

I shall endeavour to exhibit the theme by asking your atten- 
tion to three movements in educational reform with which we 
are all familiar, and then by noting the way in which these 
movements converge until they unite, each helping the other to 
provide the answer to my inquiry. These movements are: 
(1) the demand for manual training or handwork ; (2) the demand 
for what used to be called technical instruction and is now being 
advocated, especially in America, as vocational education; (3) 
the result of research in child study, or, if you prefer to so de- 
scribe it, in genetic psychology. Let us take each of these in 
turn. 

l. ManuaL TRAINING. 


I need not detain you by a narration of the stages by which 
this branch of the curriculum has gradually won its way to the 
remarkable position which it now Heal toa We all know that 
its acceptance in this country was due first of all to Froebelian 
influence, and thereafter to the enthusiasm of the Sloydists, who 
in the eighties made a gallant struggle against heavy odds to 
establish the doctrine of “learning by doing.” The School of 
Naas in Sweden was seconded by the work of Dr. Götze in Leipzig, 
but before the close of the last century reliance upon foreign 
teaching became unnecessary. Summer schools of Handwork 
were established in this country, and systems were set on foot 
adapted more exactly to the English point of view. ‘The move- 
ment has grown in popular favour until to-day there is no school 
for young children, whether private or public, elementary or 
secondary, with any pretension to efficiency, which does not give 
some place to exercises with materials and tools—from paper 
and scissors up to iron and lathes. ‘The Report of the Board of 
Education on Manual Instruction published in 191U provides 
abundant testimony to the success of this great reform, and at 
the same time affords a clue to what [ desire to make clear, viz. 
the limitations in ideal and in achievement which have beset it 
from first to last. 

Sloyd, or manual training, in all its various forms was advccated 
as an exercise, as a means of formal training, alternative to the 
traditional exercises in number and language; and its theory 
was based upon the same imperfect view of mind structure 
on which the teaching of these was upheld. “ Hand” and 
“eye” were regarded far too generally as separate powers or 
qualities which could be cultivated on their own account 
with little regard to the cutlooky of the child towards ex- 
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perience. If any widening of the subject was proposed, it 
consisted in little more than a study of trees and of the 
qualities of various woods cut from them to provide material for 
the exercises. lt is true that many of the models chosen for 
exercise resembled articles in common use; but in the schools 
they were not made for use, but for exercise. It was assumed 
that a child's nature would he satistied by “doing ” as a substitute 
for “ perceiving ” or “thinking,” and that his craving for reality 
would be satisfied by recognizing that the articles he produced 
might be of use, if used. But they were not made for use; they 
were made as exercises: at best they were selected as items in a 
pedagogic series, with a psychological purpose conceived by the 
instructor; at their worst they were selected for exhibition 
purposes as evidences of industry or skill. 

Now any one familiar with the trend of modern psychology 
will anticipate the criticism I am about to make of this 
“Sloydian ” pedagogy. It failed, just as all the contemporary 
pedagogy failed, by its assumption of separate faculties or 
powers in the mind or in the muscles ready to be “trained.” 
The typical faculty advocated was accuracy. Just as the con- 
servatives said that accuracy could be cultivated by getting 
your sums right, so the reformers said that accuracy could be 
better cultivated by fitting pieces of cardboard together. It is 
needless for me to labour this point: the faculty psychology 
has become an Aunt Sally at which every lecturer on method 
takes his shy! The rightsand wrongs of that controversy are by 
now well understood. 

But the dilemma of the manual trainer, when this under- 
pinning of faculty psychology was knocked from beneath him, was 
acute. For he knew that his children ought to use hand and 
eye, but he had no basis on which to select either material or tool 
when once he had forsaken the faculty psychology theories 
which provided his scholar with a sequence of models. Hence, 
during the last ten years we have witnessed, in all circles where 
manual training is discussed, a search for the roù ora, for some 
motive which would set hand and eye to work. Sothat excellent 
doctrine of correlation was appealed to, and often with the best 
results. Thus it has been found that the physics laboratory 
requires simple apparatus which bovs can muke, so they are set 
to work in the manual room to produce cubes or test-tube stands 
or the like. With younger children an appeal to sentiment has 
been worked for all (and, indeed, for more than all) it is worth. 
Fathers and mothers are always glad to receive a present from 
the little ones; so the autumn term can be largely filled up in 
preparing Christmas and New Year presents. ‘These seasons in 
fact proved a veritable godsend to teachers in search for motives 
which would lend an air of reality to schoolroom exercises ; but, 
without at all depreciating the force of these motives and the 
importance of cultivating a happy relation between school and 
home, it may be doubted whether children are quite so pious as 
we assume. I must admit that I have heard of children being 
positively bored when year after year this same stimulus to 
industry and interest is applied. 

A further stage was reached when “primitive man ” was dis- 
covered. Anthropology has indeed proved a great resource to 
us in seeking some line on which to direct our children’s activi- 
ties between the ages of eight and ten. In the Fielden School 
we have given an extensive trial to the views expounded by Prof. 
Dewey and others, and our experience confirms largely that 
recorded by him as to the analogies between the simple view of 
life entertained by early man and that of children under ten 
years of age; but, when our teachers endeavour to find in these 
analogies a sufficient motive for manual occupations, they often 
fail, since it is difficult for the little ones to reconstruct in 
imagination the primitive situation: the present and the past 
contend for mastery ; the child of ten fails to grasp the conditions 
under which he has to handle his clay or wood or stone. 

It thus seems to me that the function and place of handwork 
still need investigation, and we cannot get much further unless 
we place it in relation to other movemeuts in educational 
reform. 


2. VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


We are all aware of the immense influence exerted since the 
eighties, both in this and in other countries, to bring the 
curriculum of the school into closer relations with trades 
and professions. This demand has had close relations with 
the manual training movement, for the public have readily 
perceived that training of hand and eye will serve young 
people in many ways when they have left school and engage 
in manufacture. 


the academy with its devotion to intellect and the practical 
effort of the market place and the workshop has always 
been apparent; the more we have extended the influence of 
schooling, the more pronounced has this cleavage become. Our 
energies have been directed to bridge this gulf by modifying the 
curriculum in two ways. First, we have introduced new sub- 
jects for school study—shorthand and joinery may be taken as 
examples—which are allied to, or identical with, the occupation 
of the workshop or the oftice. We have not set our children 
actually to “ work ” at professions or trades since we have not 
regarded the child as fit for work, but we have simulated 
to some extent the life of industry which is pursued in the 
world outside. Second, we have elaborated the theory of pre- 
paratory training : recognizing the close relation which our adult 
world maintains between theory and practice, between science 
and art, the school has engaged the young in pursuits which 
have no immediate value to them, but which will be realized as 
value at a later stage of development when they enter upon 
industrial or commercial careers. 

Now here, again, we have to admit a certain measure of dis- 
appointment. Perhaps the time is not yet ripe for an impartial 
review of the technical instruction movement or of the peda- 
gogic theory on which it was based. Herbert Spencer’s famous 
Essays may be taken as the starting-point, and his doctrine may 
be summed up in two axioms—(a) knowledge is power; (b) know- 
ledge acquired at one stage of life and apart from application 
will function at a later stage of life where that application is to 
be made. The first of these axioms is indisputable, but the 
second should not be accepted without many qualifications. I 
cannot detain you now with evidences of the dissatisfaction to 
which I allude: I may refer in passing to the success with 
which trade schools are now being promoted in several of our 
cities—schools, that is, where the doctrine of preparatory values 
is being abandoned and the scholar is brought at once to face 
the realities of industrial employment. 

What I desire you to notice 1s that, here again, as in the case 
of the manual training movement, the difficulty centres round 
the motives at work in the scholar’s mind. To a thinker such 
as Herbert Spencer this question appeared unimportant: the 
startling fact to him was the ignorance of mankind, and youth 
appeared to him as a period expressly designed to repair the 
ignorance ; he was not concerned to inquire whether youth would 
care to overcome this ignorance by way ot preparing for 
functions which are only to be discharged after the stage of 
youth is completed. 


3. CHILD STUDY or GENETIC PsycuoLocy. 


This third movement carries us to a wholly different field 
of inquiry. It has had little support from public approval, 
except so far as modern sentiment leads men (or—should we 
rather say ?—women) to a more affectionate regard for children 
than was customary in earlier days. But within the teaching 
profession there is steadily growing up, I believe, a recognition 
of the aid that we may receive from this quarter. 

At first, both in this country and abroad, research was con- 
fined to the life of the youngest children. Profs. Sully, Preyer, 
Chamberlain—to mention only three distinguished investigators 
—illuminated for us the behaviour of the little ones before they 
were ready for lessons; but it was left for that group of workers 
of whom Stanley Hall is the leader to attempt a diagnosis of the 
mental life at later stages. Now I am aware that a great deal 
of the work produced by this school of investigators is regarded 
with suspicion; we must admit that many of its disciples, in 
England as well as America, attempted to conduct so-called re- 
searches without any equipment for the task: on the other hand, 
few teachers, if they have given careful attention to the subject, 
or have followed, for example, the contributions made in this 
country by Karl Barnes, will maintain that child study is a vain 
pursuit. For, ladies and gentlemen, even if you decide, as some 
of the younger school of experimental psychologists are telling 
us, that the positive results of child study are, so far, of no 
value, the fact remains that the study of mental growth and 
development is of paramount importance to us—we simply can- 
not get along without it. It is patent to the merest amateur that 
the human being between infancy and adult life passes through 
a series of stages in which his entire outlook towards experience 
undergoes repeated transformations. And it is our first busi- 
ness, as teachers engaged in guiding our scholars through these 
transformations, to know in what their features consist. If 


he contrast between the leisure (ayoAn) of ' Kerschensteiner and Earl Barnes and Stanley, Hath are wrong, 
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then it is urgent that some one else should get nearer to the 
truth. 

There is still much scepticism abroad as to the value of 
psychology to the teacher, and, since psychology is treated from 
many standpoints, opinions differ as to the kind of treatment 
which is most helpful in our field. During the last year or two 
the experimental psychologists have pressed the claim of their 
work upon teachers,* and I heartily welcome their offers of 
help; but they need to be reminded that the laboratory is only 
an assistant, and not the master, in the interpretation of mental 
phenomena; and, as regards teaching, they can do little for us 
unless they treat the mind as a growing organism and help us 
to a clearer knowledge of changes and transformations of power 
and function. 

lt is because Stanley Hall and his allies have worked 
at psychology on these lines that L turn to them to-night; 
they offer to us a working hypothesis as a basis for genetic 
psychology, and, in lieu of a better theory, I accept it — it 
answers to my own limited observation of children. For our 
present purpose we may contine our attention to younger chil- 
dren of trom eight or nine to twelve, and I will give you a de- 
scription of them in Stanley Hall’s own words : 


At eight or nine there begins a new period, which, for nearly four 
years, to the dawn of puberty, constitutes a unique stage of life, marked 
off by many important differences from the period which precedes and 
that which follows it. During there years there is a decreased rate of 
growth, so that the body relatively rests ; but there is a striking increase 
of vitality, activity, and power to resist disease. Fatigue, too, is now best 
resisted, and it is amazing to see how much can be endured. The average 
child now plays more games and has more daily activity, in proportion 
to size and weight, than at any other stage. It would seem, as I have 
proposed elsewhere with ground for the theory, as though these four 
years represented, on the recapitulation theory, a long period in some 
remote age, well above the simian, but mainly before the historic period, 
when our early forbears were well adjusted to their environment. Before 
a higher and much more modern story was added to human nature, the 
young in warm climates, where most human traits were evolved, became 
independent of their parents and broke away to subsist for themselves at 
an early age.t 


We may hesitate to follow Stanley Hall, from whom we here 
quote, in his excursions into anthropology, but his description of 
this stage of life sets off some of the leading characteristics. It 
is often called the Period of Stability, in contrast to the lack of 
equipoise which marks the onset of adolescence. And, indeed, 
the young boy or girl from nine to twelve is quite a practical and 
effective person. When we speak of the employment of child 
labour it is with reference to these years ; such practices, whether 
in farm and garden or in Lancashire cotton mills, are a survival 
o£ customs which, until the modern era, were universal; they 
found a partial justification in the need, felt by normal children 
in these later years of childhood, to test themselves against the 
objective world by seeking to achieve a result. Formerly, in the 
earlier stage, the mind was absorbed wholly in the image, and 
any kind of reproduction would serve the purpose of expression ; 
but the disillusion experienced since those days has led the child 
to a clearer apprebension of relation between means and ends. 
The world—both the social world in which he now perceives 
himself and others as workers, and the world of things which he 
and others manipulate—this world is now revealed as a field for 
work. Here, again, we must define our terms ; work to the child 
has little connexion with wages—that relationship is the outcome 
of a riper civilization; economic values are as yet but slightly 
appreciated. No doubt the adult environment more or less 
vaguely intrudes such considerations upon his field of conscious- 
ness, but the sharp intelligence about pence which we witness, 
e.g., in street arabs, is not in the line of normal development. 

The difference between the play activity of young children 
and the work activity of older children lies in the motive. With 
the little ones effort was put forth merely to define an image; 
with the older children it is realized that action can produce 
results, and hence they are only satisfied when a product (some 
object created apart from the subject) is the outcome of stimulus. 
Hence, in contrast to the play attitude of his earlier life, our 
young workman now appears to be serious and industrious. 
[This is, of course, only a seeming, for the infant at play was 
living out his life just as soberly and effectively as older folk, 
but we welcome the evidence of industry in this period of 


* See Prof. Spearman’s article in the Journal of Experimental Pedagogu, 
Vol. I., No. 1. 
t From ‘‘ The Ideal School” (the Forum, December 1901). 


stability because we find the youngster beginning to grow up 
in our image. He poses as a little man, and the posture gratities 
us; we think we are being imitated, although in reality the 
youngster is not concerned to imitate us, but merely to gain a 
foothold in this novel world of product.] This stage is, theretore. 
well described as a period of stability, for within their range 
the boy and the girl can now make steady progress in equipment. 

How keen boys are at this age to learn games and to learn also 
to be useful, to do real work in companionship with mother and 
father, if the parents are still close enough to nature to beara 
hand in domestic duties. It is here that the luxurious classes 
in modern times yield to decadent tendencies. In newer 
countries, such as Australia and America, even wealthy families 
retain some recollection of pioneer habits, and are willing to 
let boys and girls “do chores,” but in Europe false theories of 
culture allied to contempt for manual tcil have tended ever 
since medieval days to cut off the child from his natural bent 
towards practical social activity. 


A New IDEAL. 


4,—I have dwelt in succession upon three movements in opinion 
which affect our views of the teaching of young children; you 
will readily see how they converge towards a new ideal. For 
the manual training movement now assumes a more important 
role. Handwork is no longer an additional “ subject” to be 
imposed on the curriculum, nor is it a new “ method” as the 
Board of Educution’s Report presents it; but it is at this stage of 
our evolution the dominant attitude towards life, the favourite 
mode of expression. If the genetic psychologist is right, our 
boys and girls between eight and twelve are essentially actors, 
doers, craftsmen. Not only hand and eye, but the whole system, 
mental and muscular, is concerned with immediate product, and 
not with intellectualism. And the technical or vocational move- 
ment also finds a better interpretation. Thetechnical educator is 
concerned that children should be fitted beforehand for the practi- 
cal dutiesof life,andthe children reply(on Stanley Hall's hypothe- 
sis) that they are ready for life, here and now; that, it you will 
let them share your adult concern with material and _ tools, 
whether in the house, the garden, the farm, or the workshop, 
they will help you; that they are ready to prepare for life—not 
by empty exercises or by book knowledge, but by playing, on 
the childish plane, a craftsman’s part. 

If now we turn to another psychologist—John Dewey — 
who has worked much with children of this age, we find a 
notable addition to this interpretation. In discussing both 
handwork and technical instruction, we saw that those move- 
ments had suffered check because the scholars fail to find, 
either in manual exercises or in technical studies, a motive 
adequate enough to call forth their powers. We saw tlint 
Herbert Spencer, e.g., wholly neglected this consideration of 
motive. Now Dewey makes it clear (at any rate to my mind) 
that the realization of sensible purpose and motive is as 
essential to young folk as it is to adults — that the differ- 
ence between young and old does not lie in our reliance upon 
motive as contrasted with their exemption from such need, but 
merely in the stretch of motive. They act from immediate 
motives, quickly realized; they pursue ends rapidly achieved : 
we can take long views, can hold a purpose in our minds, and can 
pursue subsidiary ends which will combine to bring us to our 
goal. 

How, then, am I to express the new ideal for primary teaching 
that seems to shape itself as the outcome of all these considera- 
tions? To get the picture rightly focused, I want to shut out 
the classroom and its desks, to look at the youngster not as 
preparing to go to school, but as he is when left to himself. It 
seems to me that he (or she) wants to “ work ”—not necessarily 
to earn wages—although, both for man and boy, money payment 
for work done may be in place. 

What, after all, 78 work from the standpoint of an unspoilt 
child—unspoilt either by school or by home? I cannot satisfy 
myself with a definition of work which excludes any form of 
useful, serious occupation; and I cannot admit that the child 
differs from his elders in his desire to be, for a part of each day, 
seriously treated and seriously engaged in pursuits which he 
understands to be worth while. Many adults, of course, are 
overworked, or their work is on a low plane of drudgery all the 
time; hence they get to despise “shop,” although the “shop” 
should provide the chief interest and pleasure of their lives: hence, 
too, an abnormal importance is attached to holidays and recreation. 
We need to go back to Ruskin in order.to strike a fairer balance 
as between play and work. . We tend to transfer to boyhood and 
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girlhood our anti-social contempt for toil, and we induce in our 
children a spurious sentiment of desire to play, in contrast to their 
real instinct for serious application. If children are idle at school, 
the fault is partly due to the futility, the aimlessness, of many of 
the occupations offered to them ; the remedy is being found not 
by substituting manual exercise for intellectual exercise, but 
by informing both with a sensible purpose which the worker 
appreciates. 

For fear of misapprehension, let me qualify this exposition by a 
caution. Ihave not offered you a complete account of child nature 
between the ages of eight and twelve, and hence I have not made 
a complete survey of what should be introduced to our scholars’ 
attention at school during these years. For example, I agree with 
Dr. Slaughter that a great deal of what is called “ drill ” can be in- 
troduced without the harmful consequences which ensue when 
a mechanical curriculum is enforced after thirteen. “ The period 
just preceding adolescence is, by reason of its stability of adjust- 
ment, more suitable than any other stage for methods of a drill 
character ; that is to say, the old-time methods of the schoolmaster 
result in less harm between the ages of nine and twelve than at 
other times ; but with the beginning of adolescence drill methods 
become wholly unsuitable, and only engender boredom and dislike 
of a subject.” * Again, I have said nothing as to the place of art, 
or reading, or physical exercise. All I am concerned with here 
is the general type of impulse and activity; when this is once 
accepted, the details of a curriculum readily fall into shape. 

If space permitted, I should like to reinforce this view of boy 
and girl nature by evidence which has accumulated before my 
notice in recent years. The outstanding example is the remark- 
able success of the Boy Scout enterprise. Baden-Powell appears 
to me to understand the nature of lads of this age by the intuition 
of genius, just as Arnold of Rugby, seventy years ago, in- 
terpreted the mind of scholars in the stage of adolescence. 


Tuk TEACHER Aas CRAFTSMAN. 


5.—Without spending more time in such illustrations, I must 
hasten to my conclusion, and inquire how the ideal that I have 
here sketched affects our view of the teacher of young children. 
The title I have selected for this paper shows the trend of my 
argument:—The teacher of craftsmen must be a craftsman. 
Hitherto our conception of the teacher has been modelled far too 
much on the traditions of the academy: the secondary teacher 
(in Germany far more than in England) thinks only of scholar- 
ship, and, if a little more scholarship were added, he would be 
qualified as a professor; the primary teacher follows in the 
wake of both, and his training consists largely in acquiring 
scholastic lore. Now I am not, for a moment, urging that our 
teachers, of any grade, should be content with ignorance — 
our profession will always attract those who care for study 
and learning; but I hold that the predominant pursuits for 
those who teach young children should centre round the arts 
and crafts and should not impose any severe test upon their 
acquisition of knowledge. In other words, instead of making 
the B.A. or B.Sc. degree the goal of ambition, I would substitute 
graduation with William Morris or Walter Crane. The ideal 
teachers for the young are men and women who live much in the 
open air, who can turn their hand to anything. They like story- 
books; but they like still more to help children in building, dig- 
ging, in Weaving and modelling, in printing, in photography, in 
baking and cleaning—in short, in all the familiar occupations of 
our lite which attract children as much as, ona larger scale, they 
attract us. l include Fine Art not because children have any 
special taste for ornament, but because they have not yet come 
to see the difference between utility and beauty. With Ruskin 
{shall I say with Plato?) I would plead that form and substance 
should be closely allied : 

A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine, 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy cause 
Makes that and the action fine. 


I am content, with George Herbert, to find in such workman- 
ship a model for the teaching of the young rather than in the 
achievement of the graduate in domestic science. 

It, therefore, I may revert to the opening paragraph of this 
paper, I can describe in a sentence the position which I have 
reached. Manual and artistic occupations, rather than academic 
pursuits, should dominate the course of college training tor all 


who are to find their life’s work in the career of a primary 
teacher. 


*« Tho Adolescent,” page 88. 
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The CuarrMan said that, among the many threads of thought runnin y 
through Prof. Findlay’s paper, most of the audience would probably 
have fastened upon that indication of the failure of many things which had 
seemed to promise much for education, and how those things had failed just 
because they had been brought to the school with adult methods behind 
them, and because their promoters had not been careful to arouse and 
cherish in the children motives which would appeal to children as children. 
Then the lecturer had pointed to the special characteristic, as Stanley 
Hall seemed to regard it, of children between eight and twelve years. 
He could not, for his own part, help thinking there was danger in 
attempting to fit even children of cight to twelve into a formula, and he 
was ever more and more struck with children’s infinite variety and the eare 
with which all preconceived notions respecting them were upset. The 
questions put to one by a real child made havoc of the fine categories and 
stages of development sketched out in the study. He, too, had felt this 
lack of motive, and had reached a conclusion not unlike that of the lec- 
turer, though by a ditterent route. He thought the changes fore- 
shadowed must come in the conditions in which public schools were 
placed in modern days. It was but recently that the need for universal 
instruction had been recognized. For ages past the school had been 
regarded as a place intended for a certain type of mind; but, having 
decided that all children must go into the school, it became necessary 
to decide whether all should be foreed into the one scholarly type or 
whether they should be educated as a great variety of types, and, con- 
sequently, upon a great variety of motives. No doubt, work for the 
sake of the thing produced was a motive with many more children than 
one might be prepared to expect; but it was doubtful whether even 
that was a universal motive. The problem of the future seemed to be 
to discover what motives should be placed before this great varicty of 
children in order that they might work naturally from within, and not 
merely at the command of the teacher. 

Miss Stevens thought that, among fellow teachers, personal expe- 
riences were not without point. She had been much exercised about the 
great gulf which lay between the Froebelian and the later schools, 
and had noticed how the little lives were depressed by the transition. 
The depression had been relieved, and the children had become interested 
once more, on the introduction of such methods us map-buildivg in the 
geography lesson and the handling and the reproduction in line and 
colour of the fruits and flowers employed in the object lesson. In the 
London central schools, the subject of so much difference of opinion, the 
more actual and commercial aspect of studies had been introduced, such 
as book-keeping, shorthand, and typewriting, as well as opportunities for 
cultivating the domestic activities of girls. Chemistry had been made 
less abstract and theoretical, and more nearly related to cookery, laundry 
work, and household science : while in needlework the ornamental and 
the utilitarian had been combined in the production of articles which were 
of real use. Much of this had passed beyond the experimental stage, and 
its value had been established. Yet it was possible there might be too 
strong a swing to the practical side—at all events, at so early an age. 
Fourteen years was probably early enough for specialization. Child 
study had a very valuable influence upon the teacher's personality and 
her attitude towards her work. 

Mr. TurorNTON would have been very doubtful on the subject of Prof. 
Findlay’s proposals if he had not spent a few happy weeks in a school in 
North London, where everything that had been suggested might be seen 
in daily operation: the idea of school had been revolutionized, He 
reckoned those visits among the happiest occasions in his life, for he had 
seen with what keen zest and enjovment the children entered into the 
many kinds of work done. He trusted that in time that school would be 
typical and no longer exceptional. 

Prof. Fixpnay having replied to the points raised, a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer concluded the proceedings. 


REVIEWS. 


EvuGENIA, Evutorra, EvNoI\. 


Idealism in Education. By Herman Harrell Horne, Professor 
of the History of Education, New York University. (əs. 6d. 
net. Macmillan.) 

The purpose of this book is to set forth the first principles in 
the making of men and women. The author begins by stating 
precisely what he understands by idealism. As opposed to 
Materialism it “finds ideas and purposes to be the realities of 
existence; and personality, which is the union of ideas and 
purposes, to be the ultimate reality.” In man-mnking, the three 
forces that count are heredity, environment, and will. Itis the 
business of education to manipulate these forces; it is not an 
independent force itself, since it naturally finds its place in the 
environment of the individual to be educated. Already the appli- 
cation of the force of heredity has given rise to what may be 
called the science of Eugenics. Environment has now a science 
allocated to itself, for which J. A. Thomson has suggested the 
name of “ Eutopia.” Since good heredityaid good environment 
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have been thus provided for, Prof. Horne suggests that we com- 
plete the trinity by adding “ Eunoia” as representing the 
science of the goodwill. Excluding the introduction and the 
conclusion, therefore, the book falls naturally into three sections : 
Eugenics, Eutopia, and Eunoia; or heredity, environment, and 
will—each treated from the educational standpoint. 

On heredity and environment Prof. Horne has little to say 
that is new ; but he puts his matter very well, and provides an 
excellent statement for one who wishes to get a clear knowledge 
of the present position of the problems involved. His distinction 
between character and capacity is excellent, and his statement of 
the vexed question of the transmission of acquired characteristics 
is eminently fair. The following sentence, however, has been 
found puzzling to a number of intelligent students to whom it 
was submitted: “The view that acquired characteristics are 
not inherited emphasizes the influence of heredity as against 
that of environment.” The epigram needs a little elaboration 
to prevent misunderstanding. A good point is made in showing 
that environment is to the individual what heredity is to the 
race. 

It is when Prof. Horne comes to the will that he does his 
best work. In his own rather unattractive words: “ The aim in 
educating the will is to sociahze it and to effectuualize it. 
Socializing the will makes it right, and effectualizing it makes it 
capable.” For him the term “ the will ” is merely a statement of 
the fact that consciousness is an agent. As he explicitly ex- 
cludes the discussion of the problem of free will with the promise 
to return to it in another work, we gladly pass on to his method 
of will-training. He lays down eight principles: 1, the educa- 
tion of the will should be mainly indirect—z.e. it should reach 
the will by action rather than by ideas; 2, the object lesson 
should be used in morals; 3, suggest the power of the will; 
4, insist on effort from the beginning; 5, use right discipline; 
6, manipulate the curriculum—this brings in the Herbartian 
contribution; 7, use the direct method of ethical instruction 
with due precaution ; 8, allow choices. 

The application of these principles is very well made, but it 
is a little surprising that though he refers to Payot in his 
bibliography the author does not emphasize the time element as 
is so wisely done in L’Fducation de la Volonté. In the last 
chapter, accepting the attractive definition of philosophy as “a 
larger and unproven view of facts,” Prof. Horne works out his 
general philosophy of man-making. Here again will plays the 
predominant part. It “is the response of the individual to his 
heredity and environment. It is the part consciousness plays 
in evolution.” He ends on a very optimistic note. We have 
made much progress in human development, but as yet we have 
made no conscious effort to improve the capacity of the race, 
and the consciousness of its own aims and processes to which 
education has now attained cannot but have startling effects in 
the improvement of human character. 


SECONDARY TRAINING IN GERMANY. 

The Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools in Germany 
and the United States. By John Franklin Brown, Ph.D. 
(ös. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

We have here a very thorough treatment of the German 
system of training teachers for secondary schools. It is based 
on first-hand experience, the author having spent a year as 
teacher of English in the Oberrealschule of the Franckesche 
Stiftungen at Halle. He has, besides, travelled widely over 
Germany, and proves himself to be well acquainted with the 
whole (erman school system. It may be said at once that the 
book will not have much attraction for the ordinary English 
teacher. Its point cf view is so different from his that it will be 
difficult for him to get into touch with the author. To that 
small class of English secondary teachers who have an interest 
in their profession as a profession, there will be a certain 
attraction in the thoroughness with which the training of 
teachers is here described. The book, however, is more a col- 
lection of facts than a source of stimulation. Here are supplied 
all the material necessary to come to an intelligent decision as 
to the nature of training in Germany, and the possibilities of 
applying toour own conditions the experience of our cousinsacross 
the North Sea. But naturally the author is more concerned 
with American applications than with English, though he pays 
us the compliment of including in his appendix the little that 
there is to be said about the training of secondary teachers in 
England and Scotland. The second part of the book is taken 
up with an account of the training of secondary teachers in 


America, with suggestions for its improvement in such a way as 
to embody the best of the German system. One very interesting 
result of Dr. Brown’s investigation of the German system is the 
conviction he has reached that what determines the superiority of 
the German secondary-school master is his greater knowledge 
of his subject-matter. “My impression is that the superior 
scholarship of the German teacher is the most important single 
factor in the excellence of German schools.” There is matter 
here for hot discussion between the old type of schoolmaster and 
the new. 

Dr. Brown is to be congratulated on producing a solid piece 
of work that no one who makes a serious study of the problem 
of the training of teachers can afford to neglect. 


GENERAL NOTIOSS. 


MATHEMATICS. 
A New Trigonometry. By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., and J. M. Child, 
B.A., B.Sc. (6s. Macmillan.) 


The authors are well known by their individual production of useful 
mathematical text-books of a more or less elementury character. Their 
collaboration in the present instance has been productive of valuable 
results, and the work before us is more than likely to rival in popularity 
other standard school treatises on the subject. It presents some novel 
features, both with regard to the nature and the arrangement of the 
material employed, for in discussing trigonometry in its application to 
the geometry of the triangle and the quadrilateral, the writers have 
taken account of such portions of ‘‘ Modern Geometry ” as have special 
connexion with the theory of trigonometry; and, again, they have 
removed the geometrical sections of the subject from their usually 
recognized positions, and placed them together and late in the volume. 
The object of the above-mentioned change in arrangement is to secure the 
development of the purely trigonometrical portions of the subject-matter 
in natural and unbroken sequence. The work has, to a certain extent, 
been planned for the use of students reading for University Scholarship 
examinations; hence the chapters on geometry in its relation to trigo- 
nometry are sub-divided, the sections being severally complete, and 
adapted individually, or in combination, to the requiremeuts of the 
various examining bodies. The text is fully illustrated by means of 
clear and effectively executed diagrams, and the requisite logarithmic 
and other tables—where the values have been calculated to five figures 
—find place in the volume. Numerous exercises and test papers com- 
plete the contents of the treatise. Misprints in various passages render 
a careful revision desirable. 

A Course of Practical Geometry, including Mensuration and Scale-Draw- 
ing. (10d. net. Grant Educational Co.) 

A compact little book iu three Parts, providing a systematic treatment 
of Practical Geometry and Scale- Drawing and co-ordinating these subjects 
with Mensuration, on methods conforming to the suggestions issued by 
the Scotch Education Department. The instructions are simple and 
clear, and the 219 exercises develop the subject in orderly and gradual 
progression. Numerous figures. An excellent practical volume. 


The Ideal Arithmetic: St. Mungo Course, Stages I-III. (3d. net each 
stage. Grant Educational Co.) 

The Stage I volume is suitable for the lower classes of the Junior 
Division; Stage II, for the higher classes of the Junior Division ; 
Stage III, for the highest classes of the Junior and the lower classes of 
the Senior Division. The volumes are packed full of exercises, with brief 
and plain directions, and in careful graduation. 

The Grant Educational Co. also publish The ‘t Ideal’? All-the- Year- 
Round Test Questions in Arithmetic in three books— Book A, Book B, 
and Book C (ld. net each)—suitable respectively for the third, fourth, 
and fifth year after leaving the Infant Department. Each Book has 
twenty-four pages, and each page contains a ‘card’ of a score of 
questions. Very useful. 


ENGLISH READINGS. 

The King George Readers, I-V (10d , Ir., Is. 3d., Is. 4d., Is. 6d.), have 
just been issued by the Grant Educational Company. They offer a 
remarkably fresh selection of excellent readings in prose and poetry, 
attractive in matter and suitably graduated. All the books are very 
profusely and effectively illustrated with appropriate drawings in colour 
and in black and white. Appended to each volume are lessons and 
exercises in English of a thoroughly practical character, gradually lead- 
ing up to a fair grip of English composition. The binding is strong and 
tasteful. 

In the handy and well edited series of ‘‘ Blackie’s School Texts” we 
have the following new (or, at any rate, hitherto unnoticed) volumes : 
(1) Parables from Nature (Mra. Gatty): (2) The Life of Samuel Johnson, 
1763-67 (Boswell); (8) Areopagitica and other Prose Writings (Milton; ; 
(4) Lives of Brutus and Coriolanus (Plutarch . 

Useful additions to Macmillan’s excellent “‘ English Literature for 
Secondary Schools ” are: (1) Stories frum Hans Andersen, selected and 
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arranged by Mra. P. A. Barnett; (2) Selections from ‘A Survey of 
London,” *‘ containing the Original, Antiquity, Increase, Modern Estate, 
and Description of the City, written in the year 1598 by John Stow, 
citizen of London,” edited by A. Barter; (3) Selections from ‘‘ Pioneers of 
France in the New World’ (Francis Parkman), edited by Kenneth Forbes, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Liverpool College ; (4) Narratives from Sir 
William Napier’s “ History of the War in the Peninsula,” edited by 
Maurice Fanshawe, B.A., formerly Lecturer in History at the Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth. 

Messrs. Jack issue yet another charming series for children, ‘‘ I read 
them myself’’ (2d. each). For example: (1) Cinderella; (2) Little Red 
Riding Hood; (3) Jack and the Bean Stalk ; (4) Hop ò my Thumb ; (5) The 
Wolf and the Seven Kids. The stories are simply and delightfully retold 
by Louey Chisholm, and opposite each page is a page of three pertinent 


illustrations. 
HISTORY. 


The People’s History of England, By Robert. Anchor Thompson, M.A. 
(2s. 6d. Walter Scott.) 

Mr. Thompson’s book is singularly distinctive in style and method. 
“With more than usual perspicacity, the author interprets the numerous 
-authorities he has consulted, aud presents the results in fresh and 
forcible prose. ‘‘ The ‘People’s History’ is a simple, straightforward 
narrative of an original and scholastic mind,” enriched by ripe scholar- 
ship. Vol. I includes the period ‘‘ from the Ancient Britons to the last 
English King.” Although so much has previously been written on the 
period, yet Mr. Thompson finds many uew points of interest. Here 
and there, however, the printers have mauled the text: for instance, 
‘* Bratton ’’’ is given as ** Batton’’ in several places. Learned notes 
form a useful appendix. The type is clear and of good size, and the 
book is convenient in form. We cordially recommend this manual to 
such as have previously found history *‘ dry.” It will certainly awaken 
the desire to know more abvut the early inhabitants of Britain. 


Grant's Synopsis of British History. (Gd. net. Grant Educational Co.) 

This is ‘a Home-lesson book in the form of Blackboard Notes,” 
-arranged to suit the Concentric or the Periodic system of teaching, and 
the teaching of the general history of the United Kingdom or of the 
special history of England or of Scotland. The main facts are practi- 
cally chosen and distinctively set out. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

English Composition, with Chapters on Précia Writing, Prosody, and 
Style. By W. Murison, M.A., Senior Euglish Master, Aberdeen 
Grammar School. (3s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The author deals systematically with all the devices that make for 

excellence in Euglish writing—accuracy in the forms, construction, and 
choice of words ; the expedients that secure clearness, effectiveness, and 
melody; and the building of the sentence, the paragraph, and the 
-ussay. The explanatious are masterly, and the exercises are abundant 
and well chosen. The dangerous subject of Paraphrasing is handled 
with judgment, The chapters on Precis Writing, Prosody, and Style 
will be very useful. A considerable number of papers actually set in 
different public examinations is given in appendix. The material of the 
whole work has been tested in the author's experience of classes of vari- 
ous ages. The book is one of the most comprehensive, careful, and 
judicious manuals on the subject. 

The Ideal Dictation and Composition Exercises. (1) Junior Division ; 

(2) Senior Division. (2d. net each. Grant Educational Co.) 

The exercises are varied in subject and fairly graduated in difficulty. 
They will be very convenient for the teacher, and afford capital practice 
for the pupils. 

ATLASES, &c. 

Philips’ Large Planisphere, with detachable horizon and graduated 
straight edge, designed by H. Gewecke (6s.), is a very ingenious ap- 
paratus, convenient for advanced students as well as for beginners in 
Astronomy. A chart of the sky is pictured, and an adjustment of the 
«ra‘luated scale suffices to locate the position of any of the heavenly 
bodies. Full directions are affixed. 

The New-Geography Atlas of the British Colonies, Protectorates, and 
India (43d., Grant Eduvational Co.), provides a series of photo relief 
und skeleton maps ready to be filled out by the pupils from their geo- 
graphy books. Squared paper is interleaved for graphic demonstrations 
of various classes of facts—exports and imports, population, mountain 
heights, &. The system suggests effective exercises. 

From the same publixhing House we have also a new and revised 
edition of The Ideal Scnolar’s own Atlas and Geography (44d. net). The 
maps are in outline, and are usually duplicated (or triplicated) so as to 
avoid overcrowding of facts filled ın by the pupils. Here also squared 
paper is interleaved. 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 

Fresh additions to the “ Home University Library of Modern Know- 
ledge’’ (ls. net each velume, Williams & Norgate) are: (1) English 
Literature—Modern, by G. H. Mair, M.A., sometime Scholar of Christ 
Church; (2) Zhe Dawn of History, by Prof. J. L. Myrex, M.A. ; 
(3) Astronomy, by A. R. Hinks, M.A., Chief Attendant, Cambridge 
Observatory ; (4) Introduction to Science, by Prof J. Arthur Thomson, 
M.A.; (5) Elements of English Lew, by Prof. W. M. Geldart, M.A. 
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The subjects are all admirably treated by most competent writers, in 
simple form. An excellent series for the general reader. 


CAMBRIDGE MANUALS. 

To the series of ‘“‘ Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature?’ 
(1s. net cach volume, Cambridge University Presa) have just been added 
the following volumes :—(1) Links with the Past in the Plant World, by 
Prof. A. C. Seward, M.A., F.R.S., University of Cambridge ; (2) The 
Wanderings of Peoples, by A. ©. Haddon, Se.D., F.R.S., University 
Reader in Ethnology, Cambridge (with five maps); (3) Early Religious 
Poetry of l'ersia, by Jumes Hope Moulton, D.Lit. Lond., D.D. Edin., 
D.C.L. Durh., D.Theol., Greenwood Professor in the University 
of Manchester ; (4) Primitive Animals, by Geoffrey Smith, M.A., Fellow 
of New College, Oxford ; (5) Life in the Sea, by James Johnstone, B.Sc., 
Fisheries Laboratory, University of Liverpool; (6) The Moral Lifeand Moral 
Worth, by W. R. Sorley, Litt.D., Hon. LL.D. Edin., F.B.A., Knight- 
bridge Professor of Moral Philosophy, Cambridge (7) New Zealand, by 
the Hon. Sir Robert Stout, K.C.M.G., LL.D., Chief Justice. and formerly 
Premier, of New Zealand, and J. Logan Stout, LL.B. (N.Z.), Barrister 
of the Supreme Court of New Zealand (with twenty illustrations) ; 
(8) The Historical Growth of the English Parish Church, by A. Hamilton 
Thompson, M.A., F.S.A. (with about twenty illustrations) ; (9) Greek 
Trageiy, by J. T. Sheppard, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; (10) King Arthur in History and Legend, by W. Lewis Jones, 
M.A., Professor of the English Language and Literature, University 
College of North Wales, Bangor. Excellent monographs by most 
capable writers. 

THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL. 

The Navy League Annual, founded and edited by Alan H. Burgoyne, 
M.P. (2s. 6d. net, Murray), is now in its fifth year. The editor surveys 
the progress of British and foreign navies, provides statistical tables and 
lists, and takes part with a number of able contributors in the discussion 
of pertinent topics. Most of the articles are opportune and valuable, 
two or three are weak or not very usefully speculative; the statistics are 
very convement and important; and the numerous illustrations and 
plans, by Oscar Parkes, are good and welcome. Altogether a very 
ample and careful compilation, more complete and efficient than ever, 
and at a merely nominal price. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS.—II. 


Romance or History. 


John Temple, by Ralph Durand (68., Macmillan), is the varied and 
exciting story of a ‘* Merchant Adventurer, Convict, and Conquistador ” 
in Asia and Africa, involving the wonderful and romantic and true tale of 
the attempt made by Francisco Barreto to establish a great Portugnese 
South African Empire. If Barreto’s enterprise failed, it was not from 
lack of courage and enterprise, but from famine, disease, and treachery. 
It was in 1571 that the Portuguese Viceroy of India at Goa received the 
command of the King of Portugal to assist in equipping the African ex- 
pedition to secure the stores of ivory and the gold mines of Monomatupa, 
who ruled in what. is now Mashonaland, and had been visited by a Por- 
tuguese soldier of fortune some ten years before. John Temple, a jewel 
merchant, who has obtained possession of the famous jewel, the Nour 
Jehan, is taken prisoner in Ormuz, and condemned to join the expedi- 
tion. He takes a leading part in the troublous incidents of the voyaye 
and the hardships of the overland march. Besides the atfair of the 
jewel, a love romance runs through the vicissitudes of the story. 
Barreto was ‘‘as loyal, as unselfish, as brave as any of the many heroes 
who gave lustre to the Portuguese nation.” A capital story of adven- 
ture, with a striking historical element. Eight illustrations by William 
Sewell, and a map. 

The Sward of Freedom, by Captain Charles Gilson (68., Henry Frowde 
and Hodder & Stoughton), is “a tale of the English Revolution, being 
the exploits of Sir Richard Vyse, exiled from the country at the time of 
the Rye House Plot, and concerned in the conspiracy that brought about 
the flight of James and the coming of the Prince of Orange.’’ The ad- 
ventures are varied and exciting. Sir Richard comes to England on an 
important mission, is captured and confined in the Tower, escapes by the 
aid of his half-sister, ‘‘ Madcap Nance’’ (a prank of whose had led to his 
capture), and, with Admiral Herbert, rides the great North road through 
perilous adventures. The story is told with admirable verve and vigour. 
Eight illustrations in colour by Frank Gillett, R.I. 

A Middy of the King, by Harry Collingwood (5s., Blackie), is a 
stirring “romance of the Old British Navy” at the close of the 
eighteenth century. Between French ships aud Dutch frigates, pri- 
vateers and pirates, the middy has lively experiences, and at last is 
landed in the Port Royal Naval Hospital severely wounded. Mendead 
again, he again puts to sea, and his ship, after a furious fight with 
more pirates, founders ina gale. He finds support on floating wreckage, 
and is eventually rescued by the servants of u Haytian planter. At the 
planter’s Aacienda he conducts a valiant defence against an attack of 
negro outlaws, who however capture him. Of course he escapes, and 
leads an expedition that ends in the destruction of the pirate settle- 
ment. <A well written and breezy story. Coloured illustrations by 
Edward S. Hodgson. 
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Within a Year, by Frederick Harrison, M.A. (3s. 6d., S.P.C.K.), is a 
story of the siege of Acre in 1799, though events of the preceding eight 
or nine months occupy a good half of the volume. The heroes are two 
boys of sixteen, twin sons of a doctor in the neighbourhood of Porthaven 
on the Channel. After various adventures with highwaymen or smug- 
glers, and complications with the rather black sheep of the story, they go 
to sea as middies. attended by Tim, their father’s gardener and coach- 
man. The Acre episode is brisk and interesting, one of our heroes and 
Tim being taken prisoners ; but why transform Phélippeaux into Philip- 
peau and Dexgenettes into Desyebette, and repeat the exploded calumny 
that Bonaparte ‘* decided to poison the sick °y There is also a family 
mystery that eventually gets cleared up, and a love episode is evolved. 
Illustrations by Adolf Thicde. 

Ocean Warriors, in Nelson’s ‘“ Active Service ” series (28. 6d.), records 
‘memorable deeds performed by British seamen in storm and battle.’’ 
There is a good score of ‘‘deeds,’’ some of them recounted by distin- 
guished authors ; but we are not quite sure abont the cluims of the last 
two (interesting as they are) to be included. However, the book is very 
attractive, and agreeably got-up. Two coloured illustrations. 


TALES oF ADVENTURE. 
Danger Mountain, by Robert M. Macdonald, F.R.S.G.S. (5s., Fisher 


Unwin), is an exciting story of adventure in search of gold in unex- 
plored New Guinea. A group of miners in the Esperance Valley—half- 
a-dozen men cf different nationalities—on the rumour that a big strike 
has been made up country on the borders of the German territory, 
determine to seek fortune there, and take advantage of the departure of 
the Resident Magistrate or Warden and the non-arrival of his successor 
to pass beyond the ranges into the land of the cannibal natives. The 
difficulties and dangers of their march to Tugeriland are sufficiently 
remarkable, but they are altogether eclipsed by the weird adventures on 
Danger Mountain. A new chum that joined the party as cook plays a 
prominent part, and ina way is the hero of the story ; but the real hero is 
neither Dandy Dick nor the Captain, though the Captain too is worthy 
of his post, but Macalister, an experienced miner, who practised cleverly 
his great principle that ‘strategy is worth an army of fighters.’’ 
There are some gratuitous blunders in style and some unconvincing 
incidents—for example, it is difficult to suppose that when the miners 
crossed the river the natives could not cross, ‘‘ having no canoes to follow 
them.” But the narrative is graphic and intense, and the startling dé- 
novement is skilfully reserved till the psychological moment—the last 
sentence. Thirteen illustrations by Arch. Webb. 

The Air Scout, by Herbert Strang (68., Henry Frowde and Hodder & 
Stoughton), is a stirring story illustrating one aspect of the problem of 
national defence. Awakened China sends an armada to make a descent 
upon Northern Australia, and the heroes of the story—an Australian 
and an English cousin—scout on an aeroplane and experience startling 
adventures. The invasion is brought to nought by a combination of 
Australian and British forces, and we shoula not be surprised if the 
Chinese President were captured and exiled on St. Helena, and a huge war 
indemnity exacted from China. Thisis the best of Mr. Strang’s aviation 
stories, and boy readers will follow the adventures of the heroes with 
unfalteriny interest. Eight illustrations by W. R. S. Stott, map of the 
northern part of the Northern Territory of Australia, and plan of Port 
Darwin. 

The Flying Boat, by Herbert Strang (38. 6d., Henry Frowde and 
Hodder & Stoughton), is—one is not surprised to learn—‘‘ a story of ad- 
venture and misadventure.” Drive the hydroplane fast enough and it 
rises from the water und becomes a hydro-aeroplane. A weird thing of 
the sort was developed by the son of a British merchant at Shanghai and 
a friend, and taken by them up the Yang-tse-Kiang, where it astonishes 
the natives and enables one of the friends to rescue the other from the 
clutches of Chinese revolutionaries. A German trader causes not a little 
trouble ; and Mr. Ting, Chinaman and trustee, is a worthy gentleman. 
A bustling and interesting story. Six illustrations by T. C. Dugdale. 

The Hero of Fanuma, by Captain F. S. Brereton (68., Blackie), is a tale 
of the Great Canal. After some troubles in the Caribbean sea, Jim is on 
his way to New York to find work to support himself and his young 
sister, when a collision gives him opportuuity to save heroically the life 
of the boss of the foreigu labour on the Panama Canal works, on which 
he finds a post. The description of the works is very interesting, 
especially to readers of a mechanical turn of mind ; and difficulties with 
Spanish labourers and brigands and natives of the swamps provide 
materials for varied and exciting adventures. A capital story of pluck 
and the strenuous life. Eight illustrations by William Rainey, R.I. 

Contraband Tommy, by Charles Gleig, late Lieut. R.N. (5s., Jack), is 
a £200 prize *‘ tale of the ‘ Dreadnought’ era,” involving descriptions 
of life on board the newer type of man-of-war through the adventures 
of a blue-jacket boy. Tommy, having exceeded his leave, is pursued 
by the police und sheltered at a small inn kept by an ex-chief-guuner’s 
mate. An overbearing middy, after a motor exploit, becomes his bed- 
room-fellow, and both are on the way to join the armoured cruiser 
**Victor.”” Next morning, Tommy dons the middy’s habiliments, 
makes off in his motor-car, interviews an uncle of the middy on the 
road, joins the cruiser, and keeps up the character even after the middy 
has come aboard. Lieut. Gleig manages extremely difficult situations 
with great address ; and perhaps boys will not trouble themselves about 
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probability. Operations against King Wanga-Wanga on the west coast 
of Africa bring the exciting adventures to a climax. A very clever 
story, written with much verve and humour. Eight illustrations by 
Murray Urquhart. 

The Quest of the ‘* Golden Hope, by Percy F. Westerman (2s. 6d., 
Blackie), is a seventeenth-century story of adventure. Captain Jeremy 
Miler, a fugitive from Sedgemoor (1685), is saved by the young hero of 
the story and befriended by his father (himself a royalist), and, in grati- 
tude, cffers to share with the latter the secret of the treasure of the lost 
Spanish caravel ‘‘ Madre de Dios,” lying somewhere in the Lesser 
Antilles islands. The plans for a joint expedition failing through the 
murder of his friend by a villain that was also on the track of the treasure, 
Captain Jeremy sails in the ‘‘ Golden Hope” to seek the treasure him- 
self, The young hero turns up on board—a stowaway. Before reaching 
the island, there is a brush with an Algerine gulley and a meeting with 
a mysterious brig; and at the island there is an attack by three buc- 
caneering vessels, and a mutiny, with other complications. The ad- 
venturers deserve the prize. A capital story, well written. Five 
illustrations by Frank E. Wiles, and a map of the Treasure I-land. 

The Adventures of Dick Maitland, by Harry Collingwood (3s. 6d., 
Blackie), is ‘* tale of unknown Africa.” Dick—the only son of a widow 
that has been left penniless through the fraudulent conduct of a solicitor 
—abandons his medical studies and ships as an ordinary seaman for Port 
Natal, but for services to an injured sailor he is promoted to ship’s 
surgeon. He joins a passenger that is going up country to shoot big 
game and to make antiquarian researches, and, after adventures among 
the Makolo, reaches the land of a mysterious white race, where further 
adventures rapidly accumulate. We dare say he also got enough gold to 
retrieve the situation he left at home. A bright and vigorous story. 
Six illustrations by Alec Ball. 

Elizabethan Adventurers upon the Spanish Main (38. 6d., Routledge) is 
the first of a series of narratives of ‘‘ British Voyagers.’ The stories 
here presented have been selected and adapted from the famous work of 
Hakluyt by Albert M. Hyamson, F.R Hist.S. The text has been 
pruned, smoothed, and clarified, and the spelling has been modernized, 
without deteriorating the attractive flavour of the original. Boys will 
delight in the voyages of Hawkins (though he founded the slave trade) 
and of Drake, in the narratives of the grent Armada and the death of 
Sir Richard Grenville, and of many another gallant fight and many 
a hazardous enterprise. If the editor has sometimes strayed beyond the 
Spanish Main, the reader will stiil follow him gladly. Eight plates by 
Edward Handley-Read. 

Prester John, by John Buchan (3s. 6d., Nelson), a splendid romance of 
thrilling adventures in South Africa, is got up like the author's 
“ Raleigh.” It is charmingly written and artistically produced, with 
eight illustrations in colours. In point of style, interest of matter, and 
artistic furnishing, the volume is very distinctive. A delightful book 
for boys. 

Junk Ahoy! by W. C. Metcalfe (2s. 6d., Jarrolds!, is a tale of the 
China seas, just added to the ‘‘ Empire Rewards ’’ series. There is no 
lack of excitement in the encounters with piratical Junks, especially when 
a captured Englishman and two ladies have to be rescued ; and a couple 
of number one” Chinamen do great things in aid of the British 
‘s number one ” apprentices. A lively and interesting story. Coloured 
frontispiece and four other good illustrations by Arthur Twidle. 

The Brig “ Jane Mary,” by Francis Marlow (2s. 6d., Jarrolds). belongs 
to the ‘‘ Empire Rewards ” series. It narrates simply and briskly ‘+ an 
old-time adventure of the sea ’’—towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, when Bristol was the first fort of Eugland. ‘‘ There’s treasure 
in the wind,” said Captain Cheap; ** and, when you drink rum with him, 
better see that it is not drugged.” But he had better beware of Perry 
Ruth, the ssiling master of the Brig, and of Flood, the second mate who 
want to get at the secret of the treasure. You would never guess, how- 
ever, where to find the treasnre-chart. A vigorous well written story. 
Coloured frontispiece, and eight other illustrations, by R. Caton Wood- 
ville and F. E. Hiley. 

The Boy Scouts of Birch-Bark Island, by Rupert Sargent Holland 
(38. 6d. net, Ham-Smith), describes the operations of a troop of five-and- 
twenty scouts und their commander on an island in Connecticut River. 
‘You scouts can always find plenty of excitement.’ There is the track- 
ing of some robbers and the averting of their designs, a house on fire, 
boating incidents, &e. Certainly t“ the Loon’s a dandy.” An interesting 
story. Coloured frontispiece and six other illustrations by Herbert 
Pullinger. 

The Price of a Life, by F. B. Forester (3s. 6d., Nelson , records the 
adventures of two British boys on holiday in Spain. Of course, they 
don’t know two words of Spanish between them, and they miss their 
father and guardian, whom they expected to meet them. However, they 
fall in with friends of the missing parent, including a Spanish boy of 
their own size, who had been at school in England. His brother is 
deeply engaged in political strategy (1873), and out of this come many 
exciting occurrences, which young readers will follow with avidity. 
But we should have liked to get inside the stalactite cave. The volume 
is very liberally got up. Four coloured illustrations. 


HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 
Pioneers in West Africa and Pioneers in Canada are the two first volumes 
of Messrs. Blackie's new ‘‘ Pioneers of Empire” series (6s. each . Sir 
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Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., late Consul-General for Uganda 
Protectorate, and distinguished explorer as well, is general editor of the 
series, and has written these first volumes. ‘he books are full of enter- 
prise, conflict, daring, and heroism, and describe incidentally the scenery, 
peoples, animals, and vegetation of the new lands through which the 
pioneers passed. The narratives and descriptions are historically and scien- 
tificuily accurate, but the halo of romance is over them all; though the 
incidents are true, they are none the less as engrossing as the irrespunsible 
imaginings of the novelist. The complete series will give ‘‘a clear idea 
of how the British Colonial Empire came to be founded.’’ The books are 
graphically written, and each has eight coloured illustrations—the West 
African by the author, the Canadian by E. Wall-Cousins—together with 
maps and other illustrations in black and white. Excellent volumes for 
general readers as well as for boys. and indispensable in school libraries. 

Lhe Romunce of Australia, edited by Herbert Strang (6s., Henry 
Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton), is another volume of the attractive 
and instructive series ‘‘ The Romance of the World.’’ It narrates the 
discovery and colonization of the island continent and the engrossing 
adventures of explorers and settlers. It presents, in a series of passages 
extracted from inany works by many different writers, ‘‘a typical pic- 
ture illustrating every phase in the history of Australia, from the days 
ot the early navigators to the time when the white immigrant had made 
good his footing in the land.” The interest is continuous and intense, 
und the examples of heroism, daring, and resourcefulness are numerous 
and iuspiring. A splendid book for boys—and for all readers. 

Famous Modern Battles, by A. William Atteridge (5s. net, Nelson), 
furnishes an excellent description of a dozen of the more important land 
battles of the past half-century or so—Alma, Solferino, Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg, Sadowa, Rézonville and Gravelotte, Plevna, Tel-el-Kebir, 
Adowz, Omdurman, Paardeberg, and Mukden. There are twenty-five 
most serviceable sketch maps and battle plans, and six illustrations. A 
valuable and attractive historical work, well written and full of interest 
—a famous book for boys and an instructive book for students of military 
history. 

(1) Lhe King’s Story Book, (2) The Queen’s Story Book, (3) The Prince's 
Story Book, and (4) Zhe Princess’s Story Book, edited by Sir G. Laurence 
Gomme (38. 6d. each, Constable), are collections of historical stories 
drawn from English Romantic Literature in illustration of the reigns of 
Euglish Monarchs from the Norman Conquest to King William IV. The 
eventa are ‘*real events, or else faithful representations of events which, 
if not real, illustrate each reign.” The volumes should be in every school 
library, side by side with the works that furnish the stories. Each has 
four coloured pictures and about a score of illustrations in black and 
white. 

The Story of Ancient Egypt and its Neighbouring Peoples, the Hebrews, 
Phoenicia, and Carthage, by Robinson Souttar, M.A., D.C.L., has just 
been added to Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton’s ‘‘ Useful Knowledge 
Library ’’ (ls. net). It is plainly and carefully written, und brings 
together, in a pointed and agreeable form, a great mass of highly in- 
teresting historical developments. Though not primarily Christmas 
books, the many volumes of this ‘* Library ’’ offer a modest choice for 
thore that care for information rather than for pictures. 

A dattle Book about London, by Richard Whiteing (1s., Henry Frowde 
and Hodder & Stoughton), is a delightfully simple and instructive 
volume. The author impresses the greatness of London, regards it 
from the sight-seer’s point of view, surveys it at work and at play, tells 
how it is governed, traces ita history, and leaves the reader with a 
grateful sense of deepened interest. The pointa are selected and pre- 
sented with masterly art and in charming language and tone. The 
illustrations are numerous and excellent, some of them coloured. 

Thangs seen in Venice, by Lonsdale Ragg, B.D. Oxon., Prebendary of 
Buckden in Lincoln Cathedral, and Laura M. Ragg. and Things seen in 
Northern India, by T. L. Pennell, M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.S., form ex- 
cellent additions to a very attractive and informatory series (2s. net 
each, Seeley). The latter volume is especially opportune. Fifty illus- 
trations each. 

Berlin, by Edith Siepen (1s. 6d. net, A. & C. Black), is a good example 
of the most interesting series of “ Peeps at Many Lands and Cities.”’ 
The principal points are admirably described in simple language, and 
there ure twelve full-page illustrations in colour by Alvis Metz. The 
volumes of the series are handsomely bound. 


Romancg oF BIOGRAPHY. 


Plutarcl’s Lives, retold by W. H. Weston (7s. 6d. net, Jack), consists 
of a selection of twelve of the ‘‘ Lives ’’ most. likely to interest boys and 
wirls, and ** exhibiting most clearly, either by example or contrast, the 
beauty of patriotism and the nobility of the manly virtues of justice, 
courage, fortitude, and temperance.’’ The discursive reflections and 
matters unnecessary for the full understanding of the stories have been 
omitted, and nothing has been added beyond what seemed necessary to 
explain the importance or the bearing of events or to make the narrative 
quite clear to young readers. The stories are plainly and effectively re- 
told, and there are sixteen splendid plates in colour by William Rainey, 
R.I. The type is large and the yet-up is artistic. A very handsome 
and instructive volume; and fortunate indeed will be the boys and girls 
that obtain it as prize or gift. 

The Courter Stoops, by Sir James H. Yoxall, M.P. (6s., Smith, Elder, 


& Co.), is an ingenious and brilliant story woven about the draina of 
Goethe’s middle life, and particularly intended to interpret and estimate 
‘* the folly, wrong, and imperfection of his relations with Christiane.’’ 
The author’s imagination is as lively as ever, and the story as a story 
is most vivacious and interesting, though the details are not without 
jarring or repellent elements, more or less inevitable as inherent in the 
subject. The book is essentially for adults of experience and reflection. 
There are no illustrations. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, by John Buchan (3s. 6d., Nelson), is the first 
volume of a new series of ‘‘ Lives of the Great Adventurers.’ It consists 
of eleven stories, told by friends or followers as if they had seen them 
with their own eyes, and narrating the chief scenes of Raleigh’s career. 
It is profusely illustrated in colours and tints, several of the pictures 
stretching over two pages. 


THE Praise or HEROES. 


The Heroes of England, edited hy John G. Edgar (28., Blackie), consists 
of ‘‘ Stories of the Lives of England’s warriors by Land and Sea,” 
beginning with Edward the Black Prince and ending with Sir Henry 
Havelock. There are eighteen biographies, well informed and well 
written. A substantial and excellent volume that ought to be, and will 
be, widely read. Four illustrations. 

The Sunset of the Heroes, by Miss W. M. L. Hutchinson (5s. net, 
Dent), recounts delightfully ‘‘ The Last Adventures of the Takers of 
Troy.” The prologue explains the origin of the Trojan war, narrates 
the gathering of the clans, and outlines the siege down to the death 
of Hector. Then there is a series of chapters on the helpers that came 
to King Priam, the passing of Achilles, the contest for the arms of 
Achilles, the sending for Philoctetes, the taking of Troy, the voyaging 
of Teucer, the marvel that befell in Egypt, and the home-coming of 
Agamemnon. The narrative is both simple and scholarly. An ad- 
mirable book for young folk. Eight illustrations by Herbert Cole. 

Harald, First of the Vikings, by Captain Charles Young (5s. net, Harrap), 
is the story of Harald Fairhair (Harfager)—‘‘ a man who dominated the 
age in which he lived by the sheer force of his personality and will.”’ 
‘On the foundation of his deeds, and the deeds of such as he, England 
has built her Empire of the Sea.” Captain Young has dexterously 
worked into his story all the historical facts available, so that he is able 
to claim that ‘‘the greater part of the narrative is true.’ The adven- 
tures on sea and land continuously hold the reader’s interest. Con- 
temporary heroes also appear, notably Rolf the Ganger, ancestor of 
our Norman kings, and Eric Bloody-Axe, Harald’s son and successor. 
A splendid book for boys. Sixteen plates in collotype by Gertrude 
Demain Hammond, R.I. 

Lires of Great Men told by Great Men, edited by Richard Wilson 
(6s. net, Nelson), contains more than a score of biographies, mostly of 
eminent British characters, not always formal or complete, but still 
commemorating distinctive features or exploits, and written by some of 
our most notable authors. The volume is most handsomely printed and 
got up, with frontispiece and thirty other coloured plates after paintings 
by famous artists. A delightful and inspiring work. 

` The Story of Bayard, ‘the good Knight without fear and without 
reproach,” is retold by Christopher Hare from the old chronicles of the 
< Eal Servitor ” and others (5s. net, Dent). It takes us back to the 
last quarter of the fifteenth and the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century, and pictures a bright and gallant nature as well as brilliant 
soldierly qualities. It is a splendid story for boys of all sizes. There 
is a great deal of history in it, but it contains all that is certainly known 
of Bayard. ‘‘Noble and generous, brave, with a buoyant, happy 
courage all his own, tender and true to all meu, would that we could 
look upon his like again!’’ Eight excellent illustrations by Herbert 
Cole, and appropriate and interesting head- and tail-pieces to the thirty- 
four chapters. : 


Tre CHARMS OF NATURE. 


The Open Book of Nature, by the Rev. Charles A. Hall (3s. 6d. net, 
A. & C. Black), though not specially a Christmas book, is yet emi- 
nently suitable for a gift-book or a prize at Christmas or at any other 
time. It is “an introduction to Nature Study,” written for young 
people—‘‘ to stimulate Nature interest in young people, and to encourage 
the really practical pursuit of Natural History.” The scope of the 
volume is very wide: it deals with rocks and fossils, which are often 
neglected in popular Nature books ; it gives much attention to flowers , 
and, if it makes excursions into ‘* Science,” that will interest older boys 
at least. There are sixteen coloured plates, 114 reproductions from 
photographs, and ninety-six diagrams in the text. An excellent com- 
panion to the young student in the field. > 

Nature's Pageant, by Margaret Cameron, L.L.A., late Head Mistress of 
Harehill’s Infants’ Council School, Leeds (1s. 6d. net, Blackie), tells in 
simple language and with bright pictures ‘‘ The Story of the Seasons `’ 
for children of seven or eight. The chapters follow the order of the 
changing year. The paragraphs are numbered as if for a ‘‘ reader ”’; 
but let that pasa. Reader or no reader, the little book is delightful. 
The illustratious are numerous and good, many of them being coloured ; 
and the get-up is pretty. i , 

A Wi:derness Dog, by Clarence Hawkes (Jarrolds), is “the bio- 
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graphy of a Grey Wolf.” The author has already written the 
biography of a Beaver, of a Bear, of a Moose, &c. The book thus 
takes its place in a series of informal studies in American animal 
psychology, illustrated by incidents that make it very largely a book of 
adventure. Mr. Hawkes means ‘‘ to show that the wolf is the wilder- 
ness brother of our friend the dog—that he is the dog’s wild ancestor, 
like him in nearly every respect, but without his love and affection 
which long association with man has so strongly developed.” It need 
be no great puzzle how he can be both brother and ancestor. The story 
illustrating the beginnings of the conversion of the wolf into the dog 
develop startling and pathetic incidenta, and boys will delight to follow 
it throughout. The volume is handsomely printed and tastefully got 
up. Five good illustrations. 

Peeps at the Heavens, by the Rev. James Baikie, F.R.A.S. (1s. 6d. net, 
A. & C. Black), is a delightful description of our sun, moon and stars, 
with excursions into the starry spaces beyond, in quite simple language. 
Sixteen full-page illustrations, eight of them (by Constance N. Baikie) 
in colour. A charming and ivstructive little book. 

Wild Flowers as they Grow, photographed in colour direct from Nature 
by H. Essenhigh Corke, F.R.P.S., with descriptive text by G. Clarke 

uttall, B.Sc. First and Second Series make handsome and interesting 
volumes (5s. net each, Cassell). Each volume has twenty-five plates 
and twenty-five diagrams. The plates are beautifully reproduced, and 
the descriptions are concise, pointed, and free from unnecessary techni- 
calities. A very attractive and instructive series. à 

Nat the Naturalist, a capital story of ‘‘a Boy’s Adventures in the 
Eastern Seas,” by George Manville Fenn, has been included in Messrs. 
Blackie’s ‘‘ Limp Leather Library” (ls. 6d. net). The type and the 
get-up are very agreeable. Coloured frontispiece. 


ROMANCE oF SCIENCE. 


Messrs. Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton are issuing a series 
of little volumes under the general title of ‘* Playbooks of Science ”’ 
(ls. 6d. each), which cannot but prove attractive to boys. The object is to 
provide boys with material for intelligent amusement, gathered on the 
lighter and more amusing sides of science. Already available are: 
(1) Mechanics and some of its Mysteries; (2) Chemistry and Chemical 
Magic ; and (3) Flying und some of its Mysteries—all prepared by V. E. 
Johnson, M.A. The experiments and illustrations in each volume are 
numerous, and very suggestive as well as amusing. 

How to Fly, by Richard Ferris, B.S., C.E. (és. 6d., Nelson), narrates 
“the Conquest of the Air’’—‘‘the story of man’s endeavours to fly, 
and of the inventions by which he has succeeded.” Mr. Ferris explains 
in simple language the laws of flight, the development and working 
of flying machines, and the achievements of flyers. The volume is pro- 
fusely and instructively illustrated: there are over one hundred and 
fifty half tones and line drawings showing the stages of development 
from the earliest balloon to the latest monoplane and biplane. A great 
book for mechanical boys. 

All about Airships, by Ralph Simmonds (68., Cassell), describes the origin 
and development of ballooning, experiments in the direction of flying, 
the evolution of all kinds of airships, British and foreign, and their more 
important performances, including the five big races of the present year, 
with speculations on the future of flight, and remarks on some of the 
undeveloped types of aeroplanes. The work is comprehensive, careful, 
well written, hopeful in tone, and full of interest. Colour frontispiece, 
and a large number of illustrations from photographs. 

The Railway Conquest of the World, by Frederick A. Talbot (68. net, 
Heinemann), is a most interesting volume of the ‘‘ Conquest of Science” 
series—a book of engineering marvels. It tells of the adventuroua life 
of the railway surveyor, and describes the extraordinary capacity and 
resourcefulness of engineers in running railways over and through 
mountains and swamps and even the rea, to say nothing of the great 
transcontinental lines and the amazing bridges over Indian rivers. An 
engrossing series of stories of true romance, with considerably over a 
hundred capital illustrations. A most instructive book for the general 
reader as well as for boys. 


ROMANCE oF INDUSTRY. 


Messrs. Blackie’s new series of ‘‘ Peeps at Great Industries ’’ promises 
to be very agreeable, instructive, and full of practical interest (ls. 6d. 
net each volume). It is produced on the same lines as the ‘‘ Peeps at 
Many Lands ” series. The romance and the reality of the important 
industries will be narrated in plain untechnica] language and pictured 
amply and effectively. There is a great opening for such a eeries, in 
order to dispel the widespread ignorance of the subjects treated. The 
first volume is devoted to Sugur—sugar-growing and sugar-making. 
The author, Edith A. Browne, writes from first-hand knowledge, and 
oe well. There are twenty-four pages of illustrations from photo- 

aphe. 

“ The World at Work ” is the general title covering a series of most 
interesting little volumes by Arthur O. Cooke (7d. net each, Henry Frowde 
and Hodder & Stoughton). So far we have half-a-dozen: (1) Æ Visit 
to a Coal Mine; (2) A Day in an Iron- Works; (3) A Day in a Shipyard ; 
(4) A Visit toa Cotton Mill; (5) A Visit toa Woollen Mill; and (6) A Day 
with Leather Workers.. The processes in each industry are briefly and 

(Continued on page 508.) 
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THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF 


CURRENT ENGLISH. 
Adapted by H. W. FowLER and F. G. FowLER from the Oxford 
Dictionary. Cloth, 88. 6d net; also on thin paper, in quarter 
pigskin, 58. net; in half morocco, gilt top, 6s. 6d. net. 
The Times.— Jt is not only without a superior, it is literally without a rival.” 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By ©. R. L. FLETCHER and RUDYARD KIPLING. Édition de 
Luxe. Printed on superior paper, containing 23 Original Poems 
by RupYaRD KIPLING bearing on the various periods of History. 
15 Coloured Plates and 12 Black-and-White Illustrations by 
Henry Forp, and 7 Maps. 7s. 6d. net. 


Also a School History of England by the same Authors. 
1s. 8d. 


LYRA HISTORICA. 
Poems of British History, B.c. 61-1910. Selected by M. E. WINDSOR 
and J. TURRAL, with Preface by J. C. SmitH. With Introductions, 
Notes, and Glossary. 28. Separately—Part I (61-1381), 8d.; 
Part II (1388- 1641), 8d. ; Part III (1644-1910), 1s. 


MEDIAEVAL EUROPE. 
A Text-book of European History, 1095-1254. By KENNETH BELL. 
Crown 8vo, with 5 Maps, 4s. 6d. 


CELTIC STORIES. 


By Epwarp THomas. 2s. 


A DICKENS READER. 
eile by Mrs. J. C. SMITH. 
8. . 


OXFORD JUNIOR FRENCH SERIES. 


Edited by H. L. Hutton. 


With questionnaire, direct method exercises, short notes in French, 
and French-English Vocabulary. With or without vocabulary, 
1s. per vol. 


HUGO: Gavroche. 
Edited by Marc CEPPI. 


SOULIE: L’Enfant des Grenadiers, &c. 
Edited by H. L. Hurron. 


DUMAS: La Chasse au Chastre. 
Edited by G. H. WADE. 


With Preface by J. C. SmirH. 


From Les Misérables. 


A BOOK OF FRENCH VERSE. 
Collected and edited by St. Joun Lucas. 8s. 6d. 


JE SAIS UN CONTE. 


By J. G. Frazer. With phonetic transcript by L. CHOUVILLE. 
1s. 6d. 


SCHOOL CHEMISTRY. 
With many diagrams. By F. R. L. Wiison and G. W. HEDLEY. 


4s. 6d. Separately: Part I, 2s. 6d.; Part II, 2s. 6d. 
JUNIOR MATHEMATICS. 


Being a Course of Geometry for Beginners, with portions of Algebra. 
By D. B. Mair. Without Answers, paper boards, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 
2s. With Answers, cloth, 2s 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 
By W. E. Paterson. With or without Answers, 2s. 6d. With 
Tables, and with or without Answers, 8s. 


FIVE-FIGURE LOGARITHMIC AND TRIG- 


ONOMETRICAL TABLES. 
Arranged by W. E. Paterson. Is. 


Select List of Educational Works, List of Books set for various Examinations, 
and Complete Catalogue (160 pages) post free. 
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clearly described, and the illustrations are abundant and good, most of 
the full-page pictures being coloured. The series should find a wide 
circulation. 

BisiE Srortes. 


The Hero of Heroes, by the Rev. Rober: F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 
(38. 6d. net, Jarrolds), is a Life of Chr.st for young people. It follows 
closely the New Testament narrative, with much useful supplementary 
information interspersed, and with incidental interpretations. Dr. Horton 
tells the story brightly and suffuses the incidents with religious emotion. 
The volume will no doubt prove very popular. Eight illustrations in 
colour by James Clark, R.I. 

The Children’s Story of the Life of Jesus, ‘ told in words easy to read and 
understand ” (1s. 6d. net, Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton , is a 
new edition of ‘The Story of the Life of Jesus,” edited by J. E. 
Hodder Williams. It is in good type and convenient form and has 
eight coloured illustrations. 

John, the Companion of Jesus, by Robert Bird (58., Nelson), while 
narrating all that is known of the Disciple and quoting illustrative pas- 
sages from the writings attributed to him, embraces much contemporary 
history bearing more or less upon the subject. Mr. Bird inevitably 
travels again in the footsteps of Jesus and of Paul, and he invokes 
imagination, by no means extravagantly, when his authorities fail him. 
He follows the New Testament records without troubling himself about 
the Higher Criticism. It is a comprehensive and interesting survey— 
‘t in realistic pictures, giving form and colour as if with a brush.” The 
volume is handsomely printed and got up, with ten colour plates and a 
map. 

Lhe Master Builders, by S. B. Macy (38. 6d. net, Longmans), is ‘ the 
story of the Acts of the Apostles retold to children.” The New Testa- 
ment text, with relative Old Testament passages, is closely followed, 
with incidental comment. A score of sets of verres are interspersed. 
There are four excellent maps, numerous full-page illustrations, and 
some considerable insets. An instructive volume, tastefully got up. 

The Story of Israel and Judah, from the Call of Abruham to the Inath of 
Nehemiah, by the Rev. H. J. Chaytor, M.A , Head Master of Plymouth 
College 15s., Blackie), though expressly intended for a school book, ** for 
use with upper forms only and in conjunction with the Bible,” will 
make an admirable gift-book. Mr. Chaytor sensibly holds *' that there 
is no hard-and-fast line dividing sacred from profane history, and that 
the original recorde, both of Biblical and of secular history, can be sub- 
jected to similar methods of criticism.” The narrative is connected and 
well written, suituble alike to the general reader and the upper-form 


scholar. Eighteen illustrations and xix maps. 
Fuiants or Fancy. 
Two to Nowhere, by A. St. John Adcock (68., Fisher Unwin), falls 


into two parts, a big and a bigger—* Winks in the Land of Nod,” and 
“ Albert and the Magic Egg.” Now Winks—that is, Winifred—is the 
pretty daughter of a London bank manuger, and Albert, the son of 
a country village shopkeeper, aged nine, is her cousin, aud on a 
holiday visit to London. They fail to agree in all their speculations, 
and Winks gets excited, and, going to bed, sces wonderful events in the 
land of Nod. By and by Winks makes a return visit to Sloeleigh, 
where a customer of her uncle’s casually mentions a magic egg that he 
had just bought for three-ha’pence from the King of the wipsies—the 
only magic egy in the world ; cheap, perhaps, but then the king ‘‘ must 
have a drink.’’ Mrs. Puddy is great, and great are the adventures 
issuing from that egg. Twelve illustrations by Morris Meredith 
Williams. 

The Wonderful Garden, by E. Nesbit (6s., Macmillan), has an alterna- 
tive title, ‘‘The Three C’s,’’ and the three C’s—Charlotte, Caroline, 
und Charles—have a vast deal of business to transact apart from the 
wonderful garden. The garden belongs to their Great Uncle Charles, 
after whom they were all named, and whose house is the centre of 
operations. Great Uncle Charles is an elderly recluse, deep in the study 
of suggestion in magic, and the youny folk also are great on magic, and 
eat fern seed and seek in ancient tomes other recipes to make the magic 
work. There is intertwined with their doings the adventures of another 
little boy, who has run away from his school. We dare say they all 
work their way through the moonlight mazes. Twenty-six illustrations 
by H. R. Millar. 

Fairies Afield, by Mra. Molesworth (38. 6d., Macmillan), consista of 
four stories, with eight pretty illustrations by Gertrude Demain 
Hammond. Why two girls of seventeen and fourteen, '‘ active and 
capable and ready-witted,’’ even if orphans, should have depended for 
a livelihood on taking forest fruits and flowers und dried leaves to 
market, we don’t understand ; but the magic powder may have raised 
the value of the simple products, and anyhow ‘‘ Ask the Robin.” Then 
there is ‘‘ A Magic Table,” ‘The Weather Maiden,’’ and “The En- 
chanted Trunks,’’ with their varied marvels, all told in the author’s 
characteristic manner. A dainty volume, 

Blackies Popular Fairy Tales (2s, 6d.) ia a collection of a number of 
the more familiar stories—Cinderella, Puss in Boots, Red Riding Hood, 
the Three Bears, Jack und the Beanstalk, the Sleeping Beauty, Aladdin, 
&c. The page is ample and the type large and agreeable. The volume 
ix profusely illustrated by John Hassall, nearly all the full-page plates 
being in colours. A splendid book for the children. 


Tinella in Fairyland, by Demetra Kenneth- Brown (1s. net, Cassell), is- 
a simple and pretty story, with transatlantic touches. Six dainty illus- 
trations by Aynes Leach. 


STORIES oF THE Boys’ ScHooL. 

The Old Fag, by Ernest Protheroe (5s., Dent), is ‘a story of School 
Life and After,” in the proportion of about two to one. ‘‘ At Brown- 
friars the Thirds have fayged for the Fourth for goodness knows how 
many generations, and we'll keep them at it,” says Smithers, the Cap- 
tain of the Fourth, “or know the reason why.” Eventually he knows 
various reasons why for various things, chiefly from the energetic tuition 
of Lorimer—the Old Fag. There is the usual scheming and counter- 
acheming. football and other games, an occasional skirmish with the 
fists, the Bartley Flower Show and the Bellport Hunt, and the adven- 
tures of Blobber, Lorimer’s famous bulldog. Running through the 
Smithers-Lorimer antagonism is the wayward behaviour of the Es- 
merelda mine, in which the fathers of both were largely interested. In 
consequence of a bad turn in the shares, Lorimer exchanges the Brown- 
friars colours for the claret and blue of Aston Villa as a professional, and 
by and by goes out to Nevada, where he haa astonishing mining and other 
experiences. The story is vigorously told, if somewhat discursive. 
Eight coloured illustrations by H. K. Elcock. 

The Captain's Chum, by Ross Harvey (5x., Fisher Unwin’, strikes out 
what we take to be a fresh line in school stories: ‘The Captain's 
Chum ” refuses nomination for the captaincy (even by the Head on 
behalf of the masters) against the popular candidate, by aud by forces 
him to resign and takes the post himself, and subsequently resigns of his 
own accord and gets the man he had deposed re-elected. The captain 
is a fine, handsome fellow, but with a weak will, which has led him into 
devious ways and keeps him there, whereas his chum is unprepossess- 
ing and artless, but straightforward and resolute—a very fine character 
boldly drawn. One asks oneself whether such conduct as the captain’s 
is really possible in school life and whether his rehabilitation is within 
reasonable belief. The incidents are varied and forcibly presented, the 
interest being steadily maintained. Thirteen illustrations by Kingsley 
Howe. 

The Champion of the School, by Captain Frank H. Shaw (3s. 6d., Cassell), 
is a capital story, with plenty of brisk incidente, and in vigorous tone. 
In consequence of his father’s straitened means, the hero passes from 
the grammar school to the Board school, greatly to his disgust. The 
contrast between two successive head masters is very marked. There 
are valorous fights both at cricket and with fists, to say nothing of events. 
inside school and boyish interests outside school. The hero contributes 
to the elevation of the Board school in the eyes of others as well as in its 
own. His father and his second head master are especially well drawn. 
A healthy and suggestive story. Four full-page colour illustrations by 
Ernest Prater. 

The Boys of Wynport College, by Frederick Harrison (3x. 6d., Blackie), 
is a bright and bustling story. The frailty of the human boy nature 
apparently involves either a mysterious theft of money or a surreptitious 
dodge affecting a prize examination. Mr. Harrison cleverly utilizes 
both expedients. There ix a counterbalancing freshness in the bubbling 
humour, tenderness, and courage of Pat O’Fflahertie, and in the preco- 
cious rhetoric and pertnesa of Jack Brookes. The serious and the 
amusing are deftly mixed. Social discriminations are incidentally re- 
buked, and therewith some family relationships are cleared up. A very 
interesting story of life in and out of school. When the author becomes 
more self-critical, however, he will do still better. 

Norman's Good Name, by Margaret S. Comrie (1s. 6d., Nelson), tells of 
a boy that was expelled from his school in consequence of a trick played. 
by another boy, and was sent to anotherschool without full explanation. 
The story follows him, and eventually the truth comes out. Meantime 
there are various school incidents, and there is the encampment in the 
Goblin’s Den and all that comes of it. A religious element runs through 
the story. Two coloured illustrations. 


STORIES OF THE GIRLS’ ScHOOL. 

An Uncomfortable Term, by Raymond Jacberns (5s., Chambers), de- 
scribes the first term at St. Clare’s after the amalgamation with 
St. Rudolf's, the discomfort arising from the opposition of the two 
elements, the Rudolfians being all for outdoor sports and ‘‘ the Owls ’’ 
all for bruin-work. ‘The Boy ’’—a new girl from a boys’ achool—who 
refuses to join either faction, and influences both, is an outstanding 
figure : ‘‘ she’s—she's tremendous!’’ The story is extremely vivacious 
and admirably worked out, interesting from first to last. No doubt the 
next term was much more comfortable and less dramatic. The author 
has written a dozen stories, but not a better than this one. Six coloured 
illustrations by Percy Tarrant. 

The Girls of Merton College, by L. T. Meade (58., Chambers), is a bright 
and entertaining story of a group of girl students at ‘the greatest col- 
lege for women in England.” The furnishing of a fresher'’s roome gives 
rise to grave complications, which are increased by the very steps that 
are taken to remedy the initial mischief. The heroine is grandly worthy 
of her role, and the whole story is told deftly and in admirable tone. An 
excellent story. Six coloured illustrations by W. Rainev, R.I. 

The New Girl at St, Chad's, by Angela Brazil (3s. 6d., Blackie), is 
a well written and vigorous story of the taming of a delightfully wild 

(Continued on page 510.) 
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NEW GIFT BOOKS 


so 6/- Lives of Great Men. Told by Great Men. Edited by Ricuarp 
ng rs net. Witson, B.A. 32 Coloured Illustrations from the Galleries. Uniform 
with “ Men of Mark.” 


6/- The Roll Call of Honour. By “Q.” A book of Golden 


net. Deeds of Modern Times. [Illustrations in Colour and Black and White. 

5/- The Gateway to Spenser. Tales from the “ Faerie Queene.” 

net. Retold by Emity Unperpown. 16 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Side-cuts. 

5/= The Boy’s Guide. By ArcHuigaLD WiLLiaMs, Author of “ How 

net. it Works,” “ How it is Made,” &c. Contains a vast amount of informa- 


tion of interest to Boys. 24 full-page Illustrations and 300 Diagrams. 


T eeu) 5/5 Famous Modern Battles. By Captain Arrerivar. De- 
<<) Se ee net. scriptions of famous fights from the Battle of the Alma to the Battle of 
> Mukden. 6 full-page Illustrations and 12 Maps. 


5/- John the Companion of Jesus. By R. Biro. 


12 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. 


3/6 Captains and Kings. By D. Srepmax, B.A. A second Book 
of Stories from History. 


3/6 How to Fly; or the Conquest of the Air. 
By RicHarp Ferris. The story of man’s endeavours to fly, and of the 
inventions by which he has succeeded. 


3/6 Little Women. By Louisa M. Atcort. With & Coloured Plates 
and Marginal Cuts. 


3/6 Prester John. By Joux Bucuan. 8 Coloured Illustrations. 
3/6 Sir Walter Raleigh. By Jonn Bucuan. The first volume of a 


new series of grent Adventurers. Profusely Illustrated. 


3/6 The Price of a Life. By F. B. Forester. 4 Coloured 


Illustrations. 


——— gsr 2/6 Siegfried and Kriemhild. Byw. F. Sparkes. 8 Coloured 


trations of famous pictures. 


7 ea. Plates by Frank C. Pare. 

Y L TER RALEIGH! 

wi ap yA S 2/6 Tristan and Iseult. By W. E. Sparkes. 8 Coloured Plates 
A EA - Ba xi by GILBERT JAMES. 

‘ p 3 Dw mn a 

f rs) Ñ ¥ 2/6 The Law of Kindness. A Book of Birds and Beasts. 
7 ¥ |. Wg 32 Coloured Illustrations. 

| Ye | VÀ 2/6 The Jolly Book. Nelson's Children’s Annual. Profusely Illus- 
| oa A of si. trated. Bright and Attractive. 

JE > 2/6 Ocean Warriors. By Ricsarv Witsox, B.A. 2 Coloured Illus- 
| 


2/6 Life of Frederick the Great. Abridged from Cartyte. 


2 Coloured Reproductions of famous pictures. 
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Irish girl of twelve from remote Kerry. Her naturally frank and free 
ways, running into cantrips and escapades, but tempered by a winsome 
personality, perplex the demure conventions of a well ordered commu- 
nity. At the same time, the life of a large public school, with its ideals 
and rivalries, is vividly depicted. We cannot but think that Miss Mait- 
land was strangely lacking in insight about the fate of her fateful 
sovereign ; but altogether the story is excellently told, without the 
insipidity that so often successfully waylays the describer of the doings 
of schoolgirls. We are not so sure about the improvement effected on 
Honor Fitzgerald by her term at St. Chad’s, but very likely the author 
knows better. Six illustrations by John Campbell. 

Betty’s Next Term, by Lilian F. Wevill (3s. 6d., Blackie), renews our 
agreeable acquaintance with Betty Nixon and her schoolfellows in 
‘* Betty’s First Term,” and introduces us to a fresh companion, Eva Rae, 
sent home from South Africa to be educated at Beech House. Eva isa 
small child, passionate and wilful, but stanchly faithful to Betty, and 
her indiscipline leads to various scrapes of a lively and embarrassing 
kind. The captainess has a trying time of it. The school routine is 
well described in its various phases. Betty does well, though Winnie 
just beats her in the examinations. Eva is left contented!y at the bottom, 
but consoles herself with the cheerful aphorism that ‘‘ topness isn’t as 
important as goodness,” and she is ‘‘ trying for goodness.” Ah, well! 
Let us hope she will come out top in goodness. Six illustrations by 
A. A. Dixon. 

The Girls’ Eton, by May Baldwin (3s. 6d., Chambers), tells the story 
of two girl cousins—an untamed Highlander and a conventional Londoner 
—partly before and partly after they went together to the famous girls’ 
school of Nun’s Eaton, their first school. The cantrips of Miss Alistair 
afford plenty of excitement, and the different characters of the various 
pupils are tested by incidents natural in the circumstances. The story 


is spirited and well narrated. Six coloured illustrations by Percy 
Tarrant. 


OTHER STORIES FOR GIRLS. 


Penelope Intrudes, by Katharine Newlin (3s. 6d., Cassell), is one of 
the most clever, sprightly, and charming stories of the season. Penelope 
comes from America und plants herself for a time with some cousins and 
aunts, who have strong prejudices against ‘‘ intrusive Yankees ”’ ; and 
Penelope intrudes in more ways than one, but always with good results. 
The developments of Aunt Lou's gooseberry paste are sufficiently amus- 
ing, and the course of true love does not always run smooth. The 
characters are well drawn, the incidents are naturally and interestingly 
evolved, and the tone is delightful. If there is a brighter or better story 
of the year, we are unfortunate to have missed it. Four colour plates by 
W. Reynolds. 

A Girl of Distinction, by Bessie Marchant (5s., Blackie), is a tale of 
the Karroo. Celia, who has been studying music in Cape Town, is re- 
called to her home on the Karroo by family troubles, and has to take 
temporary charge of an ostrich farm, with all the troubles attendant 
on the management of Kafirs as well as of ostriches. The lite on a 
Cape-Dutch farm is incidentally sketched. While chasing runaway 
ostriches one day, Celia loses her way and loses her horse, and is rescued 
by an Englishman, who takes her to the house of hix uncle and aunt. 
These recognize her as their niece, though another young lady away in 
England has hitherto passed for such. Was there a substitution’ Miss 
Marchant appears to be as much at home in South Africa as elsewhere, 
and writes with undiminished freshness and force. Six jllustrations by 
William Rainey, R.I. 

The Fortunes of Joyce, by L. E. Tiddeman, belongs to the rapidly 
extending series of Messrs. Jarrolds’ ‘‘ New Empire Rewards ” (2s. 6d.). 
Joyce may have been a spoilt child, but a good deal depends upon what 
is meant by ‘‘spoilt’’; she was, at any rate, unconventional and all the 
more interesting. Her love for her grandmother is prettily depicted, 
and the question of her guardianship is worked out with some dexterity. 
The local doctor is a vigorous and common-sense character, and as gentle 
as breezy. An Irish family introduces a strain of some humour, and 
occasions some conflict of social grades, which the heroine and circum- 
stances make short work of. The story is somewhat drawn out in certain 
episodes, but it is brightly told and in sound tone. Five illustrations 
by Elizabeth Earnshaw. 

Three Bright Girls, by Annie E. Armstrong (3s. 6d., Blackie), is “a 
story of Chance and Mischance.” Mischance comes early: Mr. Merivale, 
a business man, dies overworked, leaving his wife and three daughters in 
very straitened circumstances. On their removal from a grand to a 
modest house, the owners chance to be old achoolfellows of their father, 
two modern Cheeryble Brothers. And chance operates in other ways, 
partly by casting eligible young gentlemen in the way of the girls. 
Meantime there are experiments in housecraft that are well worth 
meditation. The attitude of the eldest girl in the dark days is so repre- 
heusible that we grudge her good fortune ; but it is probably the way of 
the world. Why should Miss Armstrong handicap herself by using the 
present for her narrative tense? And why should busy reviewers be 
exasperated with uncut edges’ Frontispiece and six other illustrations 
by W. Parkinson. 


For THE CHILDREN. 


The All Sorts of Stories Book, by Mrs. Lang (6s., Longmans), is edited 
by Andrew Lang, who also tells stories in his preface. There are 
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thirty stories—true tales and fairy tales, mythological stories and histor- 
ical stories, adventures of real life and adventures as good as real from 
Dumas, stories of treasure hunts and wrecks and Red Indians, and so 
forth. It is an admirable collection, without a dull page in it. The 
volume is charmingly illustrated and handsomely got up. There are six 
coloured plates, thirteen other full-page plates, and twenty-nine illus- 
trations in the text. 

Five of Them, by Theodora Wilson Wilson (2s. 6d., Blackie), is a 
bright holiday story, full of fun and adventure. Four of the five we 
have already had the pleasure of meeting in ‘‘ The Islanders ’’ ; and here 
they are again, at an old manor house in the Lake District, which Lady 
de Renegil has rented from a twelve-year-old ward in Chancery. 
Judith is angry at seeing strangers enjoying her property, even though 
they pay for it, and she plans revenges; but the youngsters gradually 
become friends and go through many adventures together. The Lord 
Chancellor himself comes to see his ward and disposes of her very satis- 
factorily. Young folk will follow the story with lively interest. Five 
illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I. 

Ponto, compiled and pictured by Kate J. Fricero (38. 6d., Blackie), 
presents some ‘‘ pages from the diary of a pet dog.’’ The chief interest, 
however, will probably lie in the illustrations facing the diary page 
by page. They are spacious, varied, and elaborately coloured, though 
the physiognomies need not have been so uniformly inane. Anyhow, 
there is a great deal of picture for the money. 

Butterflies and Moths, shown to the Children, by Janet Harvey Kelman, 
in forty-eight coloured pictures, and described by the Rev. Theodore 
Wood (28. 6d. net, Jack), is a very interesting and instructive volume. It 
reminds us that the whole of the charming ‘‘Shown to the Children ”’ 
series should be kept in view at the gift-book season. And here is (we 
think) quite a new volume on Gardens, attractively described by J. A. 
Henderson and most beautifully illustrated with thirty-two pictures in 
colour by Janet Harvey Kelman and Olive Allen. A delighful accession 
to the series. 

Talks with Children about Themselves, by Amy B. Barnard, L.L.A. 
(38. 6d., Cassell), consists of fifty-two chapters—one for every week in 
the year—dealing with children in every imaginable aspect. The more 
matter-of-fact details—** we possess sixty-two spinal nerves,” and the 
like—are tempered by illustrative stories. The book is carefully and 
simply written, and the children may read it before they get very big ; 
but probably the instruction would be more efficiently conveyed to 
them by some one that could select and explain with discretion. 
Frontispiece in colour. 

More Stories from Shakespeare, told to the children by Jeanie Lang, 
with eight coloured pictures by N. M. Price (1s. or 1s. 6d. net, Jack), 
contains seven stories nicely told. The forty volumes of the delightful 
‘ Told to the Children’’ series should be largely drawn upon for 
Christmas gifts. 

It may seem odd to connect geography with Christmas, but the enter- 
prise of publishers is giving a charm to studies that did not use to be 
attractive. Now here are Messrs. A. & ©. Black’s ‘“ Pictorial Geo- 
graphies,’’ each with fifty-eight capital illustrations, thirty-two of them 
in colour (ls. 6d. each): (1) Zhe British Empire in Pictures, (2) The British 
Istes in Pictures, (3) Europe in Pictures, (4) The World in Pictures, the first 
three by H. Clive Barnard, M.A., and the fourth by C. von Wyss. 
“ Nothing approaching to this combination of scientifically written text 
and artistic colour work has yet been produced.” Give the children 
the pictures and they will soon inquire about the text. An admirable 
serien. 

The Story of Tom the Piper's Son, illustrated by Frank Adams (2s., 
Blackie), is a handsome volume. The pictures, whether coloured or in 
black and white, are vigorously drawn, and there are plenty of them. 
This will be a favourite book. 

Bobbity Flop is a charming book of pictures by Angusine Macgregor, 
with running rhymes by Jessie Pope (2s., Blackie). The pictures are 
humorously drawn and delicately coloured, and the rhymes tell the 
story of the rabbit’s adventures with verve and eare. 

Red Apple and Silver Bells, by Hamish Hendry (ls. 6d., Blackie), is 
an amusing “ Book of Verse for Children of ull Ages.” The subjects 
are sufficiently various and appropriate, and the verse generally runs 
fast and smooth. The illustrations, by Alice B. Woodward, are plentiful 
and clever. The frontispiece is coloured. 

My Book about Empire, by Alice Talwin Morris (1s., Blackie), tells 
pleasantly about Canada, India, and South Africa; so we imagine there 
will have to be another Book to complete the story. The points are 
judiciously selected, and the language is very simple. The illustrations, 
by Charles Robinson, are abundant and excellent, about half of them 
coloured, and some of these spreading magnificently over two pages. 
A capital book for children. 

My Treasure Stary- Book (18. 6d., Blackie) is a considerable miscellany 
of short tales in prose and in verse. The active interests of the little folk 
are largely exemplified, and a great variety of animals figure in the 
stories and in the pictures. The illustrations are liberal and excellent, 
both in colour and in black and white. A delightful book. 

Fresh examples of Messrs. Blackie’s series of “ Stories and Pictures for 
Little Folk’’ are (1) Jolly Dollies, (2) Droll Doings, and (3) Happy Days 
(6d. each). The stories are always interesting, and the illustrations are 
remarkably effective. 

(Continued on page 5Y?2.) 
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7 /6 THM OCHILDREN’S SHAEKBSPBHARB. Being Stories from the Plays with illustrative - 
Told and chosen by ALICE SPENCER HoFrMay, with 20 Coloured and many Line [Illustrations by 
NET. CHARLES FOLKARD. Medium 8vo, size 94 by 64 inches. 
These stories are real paraphrases of the principal plays of Shakespeare, and will appeal to children in such 
a Way as to make them desirous of reading the actual text. 


6 J- SYLVIA’S TRAVELS. By CONSTANCE ARMFIELD. With Coloured and Line Illustrations by 
NBT MAXWELL ARMFIELD. Demy 8vo, size 84 by 6ł inches. 


' (THE SUNSET OF THB HBROBS; or, Stories from Greek and Roman Mythology. 
By W. M. L. Hutcuinson. Illustrations in Colour by HERBERT COLE. Crown 8vo, 73 by 54 inches. 


| THE STORY OF BAYARD. The Good Knight, without fear and without reproach. 
| By CHRISTOPHER HaRE. With Coloured Illustrations aud Line Decorations by HERBERT COLE. Crown 
8vo, 73 by 54 inches. 
An account of one of the most famous medieval heroes, especially adapted for young people. The knightly 
virtues of Bayard have ever been held up as shining examples to the young of every nation, and the story of his 
5 / = life and adventures will always keep a sure place in the affections of boys and girls. 


PINOOOHIO. The Story of a Puppet By“ C. CoLLIDI” (CARLO LORENZINI). With 13 Coloured 
and numerous Line Illustrations by CHARLES FOLKARD, Crown 8vo, 73 by 54 inches. 


THE BOOK OF ORIOKBT. By P. F. Warner. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs 
of well-known Cricketers. Crown 8vo, 7? by 54 inches. 


NET. | 
‘omy BOOK OF FOOTBALL. By E. H. D. SEWwELL. Fully Illustrated with Photographs and 


Diagrains. Crown 8vo, 77 by 54 inches. Uniform with * A Book of Cricket,” by P. F. WARNER. 


DENT’S NEW PRIZE BOOKS 


“ Nothing more charming or dainty than this firm’s publications could possibly be desired.” - Schoolmaster. 


ie (Oi 

N 4 FAS a 

f ONS F AUA = 

yl y Vg ' Portrait Frontispiece from Mrs. Craik’s 
AY 3p “John Halifax.” 

DAR S ® : AANE, a THE CONISTON OLASSIOS. Being volumes chosen 
A 4 PIAYS ƏPOEMS x y 3/ from “ Hveryman's Library,” and bound in Bed- 
is 3 SONNETS |v NET. tora Morocco., imp Bedford Morocco, Round Corners, 


Frontispiece and Title 


=e 


Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations. 
Bacon’s Essays. 

Lamb’s Essays of Flia. 
Brown’s Rab and His Friends. 
ae Senne and Lilies, 
VAW f. cott’s lvanhoe. 

.MINDON PUBLISHED SAT D A Kingslev’s Wes t 
bJIMDENT- SCO SANNE Gaskell’s Crate A 


. x 


Ss 
a 


SS? 


ee Each Volume with Photogravure 
; N fja age. 

Bi Iw AY A charming series specially designed for Prizes and Presentation. 
THE FOLLOWING 32 TITLES ARE NOW READY; 


Fairy Gold. 

Kingsley’s Water Babies, _ 
Little Flowers of St. Francis. 
Browning's Ring and the Book, 
Tennyson's Poems. 

Burns Poems and Songs. 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 


| 
7y | 
N) ANDINNEWYORK HA , Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities. | Matthew Arnold’s Poems. 
sy BY ERDUTTON GCO FALA i David Copperfield. Longtellow’s Poems, 
AAN Adam Bede. Milton’s Poems. 
John Halifax. Emerson's Essays. 
Blackmore’s Lorna Doone. Hawthorne's Wonder Book. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. Shakespeare’s Comedies. 
Hughes’ Tom Brown’s Schooldays. ‘i Tragedies. 
Canton’s Child’s Book of Saints. i Histories. 
Reduced facsimile showing Fronlispicce and Title Puge to Shakespeare's Histories, THE UNDERMENTIONED ARE SUBJECT TO THE USUAL 
Bedford Morocco Edition. DISCOUNT ALLOWED BY BOOKSELLERS. 


THE RHHAD BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. With numerous Black Whi i i i 
f and arranged to assist in the intelligent reading of the text, and to arouse interest 2 ae serae TARN o 


| i C AO TURDE, By DANIEL DEFOE. Illustrated in Line by the Brothers RHEAD. Large demy 8vo, size 
TOM BROWN’S SOHOOLDAYS. By Tuomas HUGHES. in Li 
| „Svo, sine 7 by a nones, : H 8. Illustrated in Line by Lovis RuEap. Large demy 
ese illustrations have n specially prepared from the historical and to hical poi i 
5 J- | nphiet lt Has the Laeidenta ae ne ory, the artigt spent many Ken at Rugby- drawing the old buildings feta 
cse 1 ave been alte o their original appearance from o lans. i i ; 
3 this reason. It also contains carefully drawn portraits of Dr. Arnold. Bey YEW ane larerenrittg tOM oN Rib men for 


THM BOY’S BOOK OF THB ZOO. By W. S. BER 7 : 
Coloured and Half-tone Photographs. Crown 8vo. RIDGE and W. PERCIVAL WESTELL. Illustrated with 


eR eas a ee DR than the Zoo itself, which is saying a great deal. Altogether, this ıs a most entertaining 


THB OLD FAG. A Sto of School Life a A i 
Musiba be Ti E Eoy E tent and After. By ERNRST PROTHEROE. With 8 Coloured 


THE RAJPOOT’S RINGS; or, the Fate of th i 
| Illustrations by FLEMING WILLIAMS. Crown 8vo. © McOarthys. By F. A. Kwraut. With 6 Coloured 


| THE SULTAN’S RIVAL. By BrRaDLEY GILMAN. With Coloured Frontispiece and 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
3 /6 THH TRUB ANNALS OF FAIRYLAND. In three volumes. Each volume has more than 150 Illustrations 


by CHARLES ROBINSON, with a Coloured Frontispiece and Title- . Crown 8v 
Bach Vol. The Reign of King Cole. Recorded by J. M. GIBBON. 
subject to The Reign of King Herla. Recorded by Wu. CANTON. 
Discount. The Reign of King Oberon. Recorded by WALTER JERROLD. 


Reduced cover design of 
“The Old Fag.’ 


Please write for complete Illustrated Catalogue, or copies of any of the above may be inspected at our new Showroom and Offices. 
London: J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., Aldine House, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 1911. 
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Mesers. Blackie also issue a series of Penny Books for quite young 
children—for example: (1) One, Two, Three; (2) Little Red Riding Hood ; 
(3) Little Ones ; and (4) Trains—all splendidly illustrated. A gorgeous 
pennyworth. 

‘Stories Old and New ” is a lengthening series, ‘‘ prepared specially 
for children ” (ls. 6d. each volume, Blackie). Fresh additions are: 
(1) A Soldter’s Son, by Annette Lyster ; and (2) Holidays at Sandy Bay, by 
E. S. Buchheim. These two volumes present good stories simply and 
interestingly told, and suitable for children of nine to eleven. Each has 
half-a-dozen coloured illustrations. 

Victories of the Saints, by the late Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D. (1s. 6d., 
S.P.C.K.), consists of stories for children from Church history, chiefly 
from the third and fourth centuries of the Christian era. Dt. Neale 
laboured to get at the historical facts, and he tells the stories simply and 
effectively. | 

The Burleighs, by H. Elrington (18., 8.P.C.K.), is a slight story of 
holidays at the seaside. There is a body of seven children under the 
command of a governess, and subsequently these are reinforced by a 
couple of cousins, who, though they turn out to be girls (“© What an 
awful sell !’’), still count. Besides bathing and tennis and so forth, an 
old tower affords occasion for adventures. Frontispiece and picture 
cover. 

The Moon Lady, by A. Eva Richardson (Ie., S.P C.K.), is occupied 
with the adventures of two children of nive aud four. Their mother died 
when the youngest wus born, and they are at length threatened with a 
governess ; and, when they go out to appeal to the moon, they stumble 
upon the Moon Lady. They run away from home, in consequence of 
trouble with the governess : but probably the Moon Lady succours them. 
Frontispiece and picture cover. 

The Dolly Scouts (4d., Blackie) is a dumpy little book, ‘consisting of 
humorous pictures (mostly coloured) by Charles Robinson, with flowing 
rhymes by Jessie Pope. 

The Gateway to Spenser, by Emily Underdown (5s. net, Nelson), consist. 
of a long dozen of tales from Zhe Fuérie Queene, simply and charmingly re- 
told, partly in prose, partly in verse. The page is spac.ous and the tvpe 
large and agreeable. Sixteen excellent coloured plates and countless 
marginal illustrations from drawings by F. C. Papé. A delightful gift- 
book. 

The Law of Kindness (28. 6d., Nelson) is ‘a book of Birds and Beasts ” 
—of interesting stories about animals and their doings, all tending to foster 
kindness. It is specially suitable for leagues and societies that inculcate 
kindness to animals. The book is liberally got up, and we count over 
thirty charming illustrations in colours. 

Tristram and Iseult and Siegfried and Kriemhild, both written by Richard 
‘Sparkes (2s. 6d. each, Nelson), are delightful books of the ** World’s 
‘Great Romances ” series. The stories are admirably retold, and each 
has eight fine illustrations in colours, by Gilbert James and Frank C 
Papé respectively. The volumes are haudsomely got up. 

Azekiel, by Lucy Pratt (2s. net, Hum-Smith), is an amusing and 
‘pathetic tale of a little coloured boy—his experiences and doiugs at 
school and outside school. His story-telling is great; and the sym- 
pathetic and unsympathetic ways of regarding him and his likes are 
significantly portrayed. The darky dialect is pretty thick, inevitably ; 
but a grown-up can readily master it and communicate the sense. A 
very skilful and touching story. Sixteen illustrations by Frederic Dorr 
Steele. 

When I was a Boy, by Lucas Benyon (38. 6d , Routledge, records in 
very simple style the early experiences of a child the dogs, the pony, 
the circus, crabs and lobsters and birds’ eggs, fishing and swimming and 
riding and hunting, and so forth. The incidents are varied and enter- 
taining. Numerous illustrations by Charles Robinson. 

Five Children and their Adventures, by Leslie Moore (1s. 6d., Nelson), 
recites an adventure of each child in simple languaye and with interesting 
incidents. Two coloured illustrations. 


Pray anD Work. 


The Book of Football, by E. H. D. Sewell (5s. net, Dent), is dedicated, 
‘Sin sincere admiration,” to ‘‘ the British schoolboy in whatever part of 
the Empire he may be living aud learning to play the game.’ The 
compliment is irresistible. Mr. Sewell tracer the origin of football, 
descants on Rugby and ‘'Soccer” in instructive detail, and deseribes 
the game in Australia and France, and particularly ‘‘ The Three Tours ” 
(New Zealand, 1905; Sunth African, 1906-7 ; and Australian). He even 
criticizes the treatment of the game by the press. The survey is com- 
prehensive and keenly intelligent Besides the frontispiece, there are 
twelve illustrations (photographs of eminent players) and fourteen dia- 
grams., A very attractive volume. 

The Bous’ Guide, by Archibald Williams, B A. (58. net, Nelson , ix a 
compact and substantial volume containing information and advice on all 
sorts of interests of boys. Games, athletics, gardeniug, photography, 
eycling, riding, swimming, workshops. birda and pets, boy scouts, and 
many other subjects, are treated pointedly and carefully. The most 
varied tastes and interests are thoughtfully provided for. The illustra- 
tions, by Howard Penton, ure very uumerous and helpful. Anexcellent 
book for boys. 

Every Boy's Book of Hobbies, by Cecil H. Bullivant (4s. net, Jack), ix 

. intended “ to give a boy information which will enable him to embark 
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at once upon any hobby that may appeal to his individual taste.” A 
good thing is a hobby—‘‘a sure preventive against narrow-minded- 
ness,” “a companion as close and dear as any human friend.’’ Here is 
a very wide choice. Mr. Bullivant treats of the workshop at home and 
the making of many interesting things; of indoor hobbies of many 
sorta; of collecting coins, stamps, birds’ eggs, butterflies, &c.; of out- 
door hobbies, from scouting and star-gazing to caravanning and cycling : 
and of the keeping of the more common pets. A most interesting and 
instructive book spaciously got up, and furnished with several hundreds 
of useful illustrations. Every boy will want a copy, and we advise him 
to see that he gets it. 

The Singing Circle is a lovely ‘‘ Picture Book of Action Songs and other 
Songs and Dancer,” collected and arranged by Lady Bell and illustrated 
by Hilda Broughton (3s. 6d. net, Longmans). It is intended “for the 
use of very vouthful amateurs, ranging from infancy to the comparative 
maturity of teens,’? There are Action Songs in two series, the first easy 
and pretty familiar, the second more difficult ; songs to be sung not by, 
but to, children; and songs without actions, but suitable to be sung by 
children. Every song has its picture. The illustrations are well drawn 
and beautifully coloured and reproduced. A most handsome and de- 
hghtful volume. 

Children at Play, and other Sketches, by Rose M. Bradley (6s. net, 
Smith, Elder, & Co.), is a series of studies of child life in London (and 
particularly Spitalfields), Florence, Siena, Paris (convent), Avignon, 
Provence, the Pays Basque, and Corsica, the later chapters being more 
generally descriptive. The chapters are based on articles contributed to 
the Nineteenth Century and After. They are lucidly and pleasantly 
written, and interesting throughout. There are no illustrations. 

Home [ays fur Young Icople, by various living writers, edited by Cecil 
H. Bullivant (ðs. net, Jack , is ‘‘a collection of new, simple, and effective 
plays for boys and girls, with plain instructions for costumes, scenery, 
&c.” We count. about thirty plays, some of them based on well known 
atories, many of them containing charming songs (with music), and all 
of them very suitable and attractive. The instructions for costumes, 
&¢., are full and careful. A splendid volume, with numerous clever 
illustratious—beyond comparison with any similar collection within our 
long memory. 

Pays for Young People, by Frances Helen Harris (2s. 6d. net, Cassell), 
presents six plays of varying length and number of characters, all 
interesting, easy, and convenient for theatricals at girls’ schools or at 
home. The instructions preliminary to each play will be very useful. 
Twelve good full-page illustrationa. 

Plays and Games for Indoors and Out, by Belle Ragnar Pasons (3s. 6d. 
net, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons), provides ‘‘ rhythmic activities correlated 
with the studies of the school curriculum.” The subjects are classed 
in several divisions: (1) Nature, :2) the Industrial Life of Man, (3) the 
Social Life of Man, (4) the Heroic Life of Man, and (5) the Historic 
Life of Man. Directions to teachers and an illustrative development of 
a lesson are pretixed An elaborate book, with thirty-two good illus- 
trations 

“ The ‘What Shall We Do?’ Books” (ls. each, Nelson) are spaciously 
got up and piquantly illustrated. Here are two of them: (1) Painting, 
by Agnes Kemp: (2) Parlour Games *‘ for children’s parties and winter 
evenings, dull days aud doldrums.’’ Very suitable and engaging. 


VARIOUS. 


Songs and Lyrics of Robert Burns, selected and edited by William 
Macdonald «10s. 6d. net, Philip Lee Warner), is a very handsome volume, 
spaciously printed and tastefully got up, with twelve exceilent illustra- 
tions, mounted, after water-colours by W. Russell Flint and R. Purves 
Flint. Mr. Macdonald’s introdu tion is full and judiciously apprecia- 
tive. The text follows the Oxford edition, by the generous (and sensible) 
permission of Mr. Frowde. The selection forms virtually au anthology 


_ of ail Burns’s lyrical work. The volume will make a splendid gift 


t 
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book. 

The Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great, translated into English by P. W. 
(Purix, 1608), re-edited by Edmund G. Gardner, M.A. (10s. 6d. net, 
Philip Lee Warner , treats ‘of the lives and miracles of the Saints in 
Italy and of the eternity of men’s souls.” More than any other book, it 
giver a vivid picture of religious life in Italy during the sixth century of 
our era. The second book is the earliest and most authoritative account 
of St. Benedic that we possess. The work is curiously interesting. The 
volume is beautifully printed and got-up, the binding being reproduced 
from a fine Italian example of the sixteenth century. We count twenty- 
two splendid illustrations in colour and half-tone after selected paintings 
by the old masters. 

The Lwymans, by Henry Newbolt (68., Blackwood), is ‘‘a tale of 
youth “"—of school and University lite, with glimpses beyond. The 
discussions of the elders on education will interest educators; and they 
are so interestingly conducted that no intelligent reader will feel that 
they obstruct the story. Intermixed with the educational events is a 
question of the succession to a title and estates, which is further compli- 
cated by the development of love affairs. The whole story is steeped in 
idealism—charming as moonlight; and the treatment is exceptionally 
thoughtful and suggestive. If contemporaneous history is to be cited, 
however, it is best to be accurate. ‘‘As to Mr. Gladstone, it is quite 

(Continued on page 514) 
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PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Further Opinions from the Coionies. 


LIBRARY OF McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL, October 18, 1911. 


Messrs. J. & J. Paton, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Gentlemen, 
We have received the copy of the List of Schools which 
you have been so kind as to present to the library. May I 
send you in return my most cordial thanks for this gift? The 
book is one which will be of the greatest service to us, because 
we frequently have inquiries in regard to specified schools 
which it is difficult for us to answer, and concerning which 
your book will readily supply the desired information. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Very faithfally yours, 
(Sgd.) C. H. GOULD, 
University Librarian. 


The Bishop of Bloemfontein, 0.R.C.: l 
“I am very much obliged to you for sending me your List 
of Schools, which I think may be very useful to many parents 
here.” 


The Librarian, Government Library, Pretoria : 
“ Many thanks for the presentation copy of List of Schools. 
It is an admirable compilation, and we are especially glad of 
it owing to the large number of inquiries we have re suitable 
English schools. Please charge us for next year’s issue.” 


The Agent for the Union Castle Mail SS. Co., Ltd.: 
“I thank you for the copy of your new List of Schools, 
and I shall, when occasion offers, make use of the same or 
put it at the disposal of others who may require information.” 


The Librarian, Public Library, Pietermaritzburg : 
“I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your List of 
Schools, and to express on behalf of the Committee their due 
appreciation of your liberality and kindness.” 


The Librarian, South African Public Library: 
“We have to thank you for your copy of List of Schools; 
it has been placed amongst the reference books on the open 
shelves, where no doubt it will be often used.” 


Messrs. Parker, Wood & Co., Ltd, Harrismith : 

“We thank you for the copy of your new publication con- 
taining information regarding public and private schools in 
England, and we have no doubt the information contained 
therein will often prove useful to our clients.” 


The Bishop of Mashonaland : 
“Very many thanks for your kindly sending me your List 
of Schools; it will be very useful.”’ 


The Bishop of Capetown: 


“I have duly received your List of Schools, for which I am 
very grateful. I will see that it is placed where all who 
desire information on the subject can have access to it.” 


The Librarian, Municipal Library, Durban: 
“We beg to thank you for the copy of List of Schools, 
which has been placed in the Reference Room.” 


The Librarian, Public Library, Kingwilliamstown : 
“T beg to acknowledge, with many thanks, receipt of your 
new edition of List of Schools, a gift of value to the sub- 
scribers to this Institution.” 


The Manager, African Banking Corporation, Salisbury : 
“We are much obliged for the copy of your new List of 
Schools.” 


The Librarian, Public Library, Graaff Reinet: 
“ Allow me to thank you, on behalf of my Committee; the 
book is at the present time in a prominent position here.” 


The Librarian, Bulawayo Public Library: 
“The Committee desire me to convey to you their cordial 
thanks for the copy of your List of Schools.” 


The Governor of the Dominion of New Zealand, Wellington: 

“T am desired by the Governor to express his thanks for 

the copy of List of Schools you were po good as to send him; 

it seems to His Excellency to be a most comprehensive 
volume.” 


Member of the House of Representatives, Wellington : 
“I am in receipt of the copy of List of Schools, for which 
I desire to express my thanks.” 


Member of the House of Representatives (Sydney): 

“I acknowledge, with pleasure, the receipt of this year’s 
List of Schools. The book is a valuable one, containing in- 
formation which will prove valuable to every reader. I shall 
be pleased to place same before many Australian parents to 
peruse this splendid edition.” 


The Secretary to the House of Representatives, Melbourne : 

“I beg to acknowledge, with thanks, your interesting pub- 

lication of the List of Schools in England. The book will be 
utilized as desired.” 


Member of the Senate, Melbourne : 
“I have much pleasure in acknowledging receipt of your 
List of Schools, which I shall place among the books of refer- 
ence in the Library of the Commonwealth Parliament.” 


The Bishop of Rimouski : 

“I have had the honour of receiving your fine, instructive, 
and interesting List of Schools for 1911. With my congratu- 
lations, I beg you to accept my best thanks and sincere wishes 
of prosperity.” 

The Secretary of the Canadian Club, Montreal: 

“ I beg to acknowledge receipt of your List of Schools and 
Tutors for the year 1911, for which I thank you on behalf 
of the Executive Committee.” 


The Provincial Commissioner, Central Province, 
Warri. S. Nigeria: 

“I am very pleased to accept the copy of your new List of 
Schools, and have to thank you for same. No doubt the in- 
formation will prove of service as well as interest to officers 
serving in this Province who have families at home.” 


The Commercial Intelligence Officer for S. Nigeria : 
“I shall take the publication back with me on mv return 
to Nigeria, and shall be happy to place it at the disposal of 
any persons desiring information re schools in this country.” 


The Manager of the Bank of British West Africa, Bathurst : 

“We are in receipt of the copy of new List of Schools, and 

your wishes to have the book placed at the service of our 
business clients will have careful attention.” 


Messrs. Lloyds Agent, Turk’s Island, W.I.: 
“I am obliged for the copy of your new List of Schools, 
and shall be very pleased to place same at the disposal of any 
friends who may require such valuable information.” f 


FIFTEENTH EDITION NOW PREPARING. 


J. & J. PATON, EDUCATIONAL AGENTS, 143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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true he went to the play—not on the Thursday when the news [of 
Gordon’s death] was announced, but on the day he first heard it” 
(page 279). ell, but Thursday was just the day he first heard it (teste 
Morley). There are no illustrations. 


The Two P’s, by G. H. Stevenson (1s., 8.P.C.K.), is a vivacious story 
of two elderly maiden ladies—to wit, Priscilla and Philippa—and a little 
yrand-niece whom they took in charge on the death of her mother, whom 
they had also brought up till she was so far left to herself as to marry 
a naval lieutenant. The humour of the author bubbles up irrepressibly, 
and the characters are uncommonly well drawn. We will not betray 
the curate. Frontispiece and picture cover. 


His Own Interpreter, by Gertrude Hollis (1s. 6d., S.P.C.K.), turns on 
a false accusation of stealing a bank-note. The story develops some 
exciting adventures and is strongly tinged with religious feeling. The 
style is plain and good. Eighteen illustrations. 


The Forbidden Room, by Harold Avery (1s., Nelson), shows what comes 
of doing what one is expressly forbidden to do—like the story of the 
Prince in ‘* The Arabian Nights.’’ Gilbert was told not to enter that 
room, and he immediately began to wonder what was in it ; and then did 
enter. There is a moral, of course. Two coloured illustrations. 


New Eprrions oF Favourite Booxs. 


Robinson Crusoe, “ with nearly one hundred original drawings and 
decorations done from sketches made in the tropics specially for this work 
by the Brothers Louis and Frederick Rhead,’’ has been opportunely re- 
issued by Messrs. Dent (5s.). It is a handsome volume, in spacious type 
and tasteful cover. The illustrations, however, form the main feature. 
There are thirty full-page pictures and numerous insets and decorations, 
a map of the West Indies showing the island of Tobago, and Defoe’s por- 
trait as frontispiece. The portrait of the author will be very welcome, 
for young folk like to see the man that writes the story. ‘‘ The artiets 
have tried to place before the reader in the minutest detail everything to 
make a complete and perfectly illustrated book, with numerous borders 
showiny the flora, fauna, and tropical character of the scenes described, 
as well as to present an idea of the natural aspect of the island described 
as the scene of the story.’ A great prize for fortunate boys and girls. 


Tom Brown’s School Days, by an Old Boy (Thomas Hughes), is issued 
by Messrs. Dent in similar style to ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ” (5s.). There is 
the same liberality of type, illustration, and get-up. Mr. W. D. Howells 
furnishes a discriminatingly appreciative introduction, and the illustra- 
tions were made at Rugby School by Lonis Rhead—some thirty full- 
page pictures, besides incidental sketches; a map of the school bounds ; 
and portraits of Dr. Arnold and Mr. Hughes, the latter in frontispiece. 
An excellent edition that will be greatly prized by schoolboys and by 
others. 

A Polish Hero, by Sheila E. Braine (3s., Bluckie), is a weleome repub- 
lication of ‘“ The Turkish Automaton,” a tale of the times of Catharine 
the Great of Russia, with six illustrations by William Rainey, R.I. 
After an abortive Polish insurrection, Captain Woronski escapes severely 
wounded, and is nobly befriended by a doctor, who is forced to amputate 
both his legs in order to save his life. The next difficulty is to get the 
captain out of Russia ; and to this end the author invokes the ussistance 
of the famous mechanical marvel of the eighteenth century, the auto- 
maton chess player, invented by a Hungarian mechanician. The ex- 
periences of the automaton are sufficiently remarkable ; and not the least 
remarkable is the game that it—that is, Woronski— plays with his arch- 
enemy, Catharine herself. A capital story. 

A March on London, by G. A. Henty, is presented in a new edition by 
Messrs. Blackie (3s. 6d.). It is an excellent story of Wat Tyler’s in- 
surrection in the reign of Richard II. Boys of a new generation will 
follow with keen interest the adventures of the hero in London City 
during that troublous time, and afterwards in the Civil War in Flanders. 
Eight illustrations by W. H. Margetaon. 

At the Back of the North Wind, Dr. George MacDonald’s charming 
story, is reissued in a very attractive and artistic form by Messrs. 
Blackie (1s. 6d.). There is a characteristic frontispiece and numerous 
inset illustrations. 

The Princess and Curdie, a charming story by the late Dr. George 
MacDonald, appears in a handsome new edition (38. 6d. net, Blackie). 
It is spaciously printed, and liberally illustrated with twelve full-page 
pictures in colour and twenty-nine in black and white by Helen 
Stratton. A delightful edition. 

The Lances of Lynwood, by Charlotte M. Yonge, has been added to 
Mersra. Blackie's excellent *‘ Crown Library” (1s.). It is liberally 
printed and tastefully got up. 

June Eyre, by Charlotte Brontë, is issued by Messrs. G. Bell & Sons in 
a charming edition, with a well-informed and sympathetic introduction 
by Clement K. Shorter, and with fourteen full-page illustrations by 
M. V. Wheelhouse, eight of them coloured (3s. 6d. net). 

Little Women, by Louisa M. Alcott, is published by Messrs. Nelson in 
a delightful new édition de luxe, with eight coloured plates and numer- 
ous marginal decorations after drawings by Norman Little (3s. 6d.). 

Silas Marner, by George Eliot, appears in good type and handy form 
in the very agreeable ‘* Queen’s Treasure’’ series (2a. 6d. net, Bell). 
Eight coloured plates and decorated title-page by M. V. Wheelhouse. 

Phantasmagoria, and other Poems, by Lewis Carroll, is published by 


Messrs. Macmillan in a very neat and tasteful form (ls. net). Numerous 
capital illustrations by Arthur B. Frost. 

A Knight of St. John, a capital tale of the Siege of Malta (1564), by 
Captain F. S. Brereton, is issued in a cheaper edition by Messrs. Blackie 
(38. 6d.). Six illustrations by William Ramey, R.I. As good as new. 

‘¢Macmillan’s New Shilling Library” affords a modest choice of 
substantial literature for thoughtful readers. For example: (1) Matthew 
Arnold’s Essays in Criticism (First Series); (2) Huxley’s Man’s Place in 
Nature, and other Anthropological Essays ; (3) Essays, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson ; (4) Zhe Man-Eaters of Tsaro, and other East African Ad- 
ventures, by Lieut.-Col. J. H. Patterson, D.S.O., with a foreword by 
F. C. Selous, the mighty hunter, and with numerous effective illus- 
trations ; (5, 6, 7) Lord Morley’s Life of Gladstone, in three close-packed 
volumes—a great popular boon. Both type and get-up are very 
agreeable. 

The Adventures of Don Quixote, adapted from Motteux’s translation 
(5s. net, Bell), will be a great favourite. It has eight coloured plates 
and a dozen other spirited illustrations by Paul Hardy, and the get-up 
ix chastely artistic. 

‘¢ Herbert Strang’s Library ” offers varied and good reading in pretty 
volumes (18. each, Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton). For ex- 
ample: (1) /vanhve (Scott); (2) The Life of Wellington (Maxwell); (3) The 
Boy's Country Book (William Howitt). Each volume has two coloured 
illustrations. 


ANNUALS AND DIARIES. 


Herbert Strang’s Annual (58., Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton) 
maintains its high character for variety and interest. More than a dozen 
authors of repute and more than a dozen artists of note contribute to ite 
pages. There are stories of the school, tales of adventure on land and 
sea and in the air, romances of history, curiosities of science, and so 
forth, all of them well written as well as attractive. Eight colour plates, 
and black-and-white illustrations in profusion. A spacious and delightful 
volume. 

Blackie’s Children’s Annual (38. 6d.) is a marked success. The stories, 
in prose and in verse, are furnished in profuse variety by a great many 
authors skilled in the difficult art of writing for children; and the 
pictures, which are multitudinous, coloured and unculoured, are supplied 
by a great many artists of distinction. The good puper is a wise pro- 
vision, for it throws up effectively both the type and the pictures. It is 
a joyous book that will delight all readers. 

The British Boy’s Annual (5s., Cassell) is liberally furnished with 
short stories by many of the leading writers for boys. The subjects are 
most varied—history, adventure, games, sport, stamps, &c., and es- 
pecially adventure in different regions. Eight full-page coloured plates, 
and a large number of black-and-white illustrations. A book of excel- 
lent reading for boys. 

The British Girl’s Annual, compiled by the editor of the Girls’ Realm 
(5s., Cassell), contains short stories by many of the leading writers for 
girla—stories differing widely in subject and in treatment, but all of 
them of general interest. Intermixed are articles of a practical char - 
acter—aquaria, home-made gifts, tricks for pet animals, &. Eight 
full-page coloured plates, and a large number of black-and-white 
illustrations. A book of excellent reading for girls. 

Cassell’s Annual for Boys and Girls, compiled by the editor of Little 
Folks (Cassell), offers the usual variety of attractive little stories and 
piquant verses, with some two hundred colour pictures, interesting and 
amusing, and a painting competition. A elightful book for little 

lk. Í 
z Bo-Peep, the well known “ picture-book annual for Little Folks’’ 
Cassell), is as fresh and amusing as ever. ‘The stories and verses 
are appropriate, simple, and interesting ; and there are some forty colour 
pictures and many black-and-white illustrations, which will delight the 

oungsters. 
a, Great Thoughts for Each Day’s Life, compiled by Frank Holmes 
Sumner, is a convenient Diary, one page to each day, with a *‘ great 
thought ” quotation from the poems of Ella Wheeler Wilcox at the top, 
and a head-word constituting ‘‘a veritable armour against all that 
makes hearts to sink.’ (28. 6d. net, Gay & Hancock). 

The Almanach Hachette, ‘‘ petite encyclopédie populaire de la vie 
pratique ” (1 fr. 50 net, Hachette), presents, as usual, an extraordi à 
quantity of information on all sorts of subjects of general interest, with 
a profusion of illustrations. It is now in its nineteenth year. 

essers. Casseli publish for Lette’s Diaries Company, Limited, No. 11, 
Letts’s Office Diary and Almanack, a week at an opening, 48.; No. 24, 
Letts'’s Pocket Diary, with an Almanack, a week om a page, opposite page 
blank, la. 6d; No. 31, Letts’s Rough Diary, week in opening, Is. 6d.; No. 
36, a week on a page, interleaved blotting, 1s. ; No. 61, Letts’s Oblong 
Diary, week in opening, rexine leather, elastic band, 1s. 6d. : No. 84, 
Letts’s Pocket Diary, two days on page, limp cloth, gilt edges, ls. net ; 
No. 93, Letts’s Pocket Diary, four days a page, leather case, back loop, 
with diary, ls. 6d. net. Each volume contains an insurance coupon. 
They are all conveniont and useful for their several purposes. , 

Pitman's Shorthand and Typewriting Year- Bovk and Diary (1s.), now in 
its twenty-first year, contains a large amount of information on the two 
subjects of the title, and especially about the societies in which short- 
hand writers and typists are interested, and about various kinds of 


typewriting machines. 
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MATHEMATIOS. 


Readers desiring to contribute to the Mathematical columns 
are asked to observe the following directions very carefully :— 
(1) To write on one side only of the paper. 
(2) To avoid putting more than one piece of work on a single 
sheet of paper. 
(3) To sign each separate piece of work. 


17081. (S. C. Gunnina.)— Two vessels are abreast on the same 
course at a distance of 9 miles. The faster vessel, sailing at 12 miles 
an hour, alters its course to overtake the other, and when they meet it 
is found that each has sailed three-quarters of a mile in addition to its 
mileage. What is the shortest course and the speed of the other vessel ? 


Solution by W. J. ASHDOWN. 


Let the path of the faster vessel be, in miles, z+}; and of the 
slower vessel, y+ł3. Then 
(x + 3)? = (y+ 3)?7+81, z(2x +3) = y (2y + 3) +162 (1), 
where x and y are integral, and x > y. 
The values may be tabulated as follows :— 


xor y | x(2x+8) | y(2y+3) +162 
167 
176 
189 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


The lowest integral solution is c=9, y=38. The path of the 
slower vessel, which is assumed to sail straight along the course 
referred to, is 33 miles in length. The speed of this vessel is 

3$ x 12+93 = 4,8; miles per hour. 
Equation (1) can also be written 
(x—y) (2x + 2y + 3) = 162. 
There are 10 factors of 162, but (2x + 2y + 8) ¢ 9; and it can readily 
be found that 6x 27 are the only pair that give integral values, and 
we get the same result as before. The curvature of the sea is dis- 


regarded. 


17156. (R.S.Capon.)—If three conicoids intersect in a plane curve, 
the poles of the plane of intersection for the three conicoids lie in a 
plane with the vertices of six tangent cones which can be drawn to the 
conicoids taken two by two, the six vertices being the vertices of a 


quadrilateral of which the three poles are the vertices of the harmonic |. 


triangle. 
Solution by W. D. Evans, B.A. 


The reciprocal of this theorem is the following :—If three conicoids 
have a common tangent-cone, the polar planes of the vertex of this 
cone with respect to the three conicoids meet in a point the six planes 
of intersection of the three conicoids taken in pairs ; these six planes 
intersect in threes along four straight lines, any plane belonging to 
two sets of three ; and the intersections of these planes will determine 
three other straight lines, which, taken in pairs, give the three polar 
planes aforementioned. 

To prove this theorem, take for the equation of the common tangent- 
cone U = 0, and let the three polar planes be A = 0, B = 0, C = 0, so 
that the three conicoids have for equations U+A? = 0, U+B = 0, 
U+C?=0. Then the six planes of intersection are B + C = 0, B—C = 0, 
C+A=0, C—A=0, A+B=0, A—B=0O, which all meet at the 
intersection of the three planes A= 0, B=0, C=0. The six planes 
evidently meet in threes along four straight lines, and the three other 
straight lines determined by their intersections are B=O, C=0; 
C=0, A=0; A=0, B=0. Taking these lines in pairs, we get the 
original polar planes A = 0, B=0, C=0. 


16865.—(J. K. Heypon.)—Show that a? -18-107 -1.., (a, b, ¢, ... 
being different odd primes) can be expressed as the sum ‘of two squares 


in 2”°**"---" ways or none. 


Solution by the PROPOSER. 


Let S denote a number which can be expressed as the sum of two 
squares, one of them even and prime to the other. Then 


therefore h? + k? is either c or c multiplied by c’ < 3c. 


(1) S:S} = Sy.—}'rom the identity 

(a? + b?)(c? + d?) = (acs bd)? + (ad F be)? 
the proposition follows. When S,S, contains no repeated prime either 
pair Gh signs may be taken; otherwise one pair may fail but not both 
[see (5) 


(2) If NS, = S}, then N = 8,.—From the identity 


ac+ bd \3 ee | 2 = a? 
(S24) (gF ) |era a? +b, 
the result follows immediately it a is a prime. If not a prime, the 
large bracket may contain a common factor through its terms, but by 
combining the remainder, which is an S, with c? + d? to form an S, the 
result follows (one term of the large bracket will reduce to zero ‘only 
when N = 1 by virtue of a and c being prime to b and d respectively). 
(3) No prime can be expressed as an S in more than one way.— 
Suppose = (2a)? + (2b + 1)? = (2a— 2h)? + (2b + 2k +1), 
and suppose k and k have an H.C.F. s so that h = hz, k = kiz, then 
h, and k, are prime to one another. Squaring and simplifying, we get 
h, (2a—h,z) = k, (26+ kz + 1), 


whence 2a—h,z = mk,' or 2a = mk, + hy, 
26+k,z2+1=mh, or 2641 = mh,—k,z, 
and N = (m? + 2?) (h? + k,), which is not a prime. 


(4) The product of n different S primes can be expressed as an S in 
exactly 2" -! different ways.—When n = 2, (1) shows two ways. If there 
were a third way, that is, if N in (3) were also 


(2a — 2h’)? + (26 + 2k’ + 1), 
then, as in (3), = (m,? + 2,7) (h? + ki?) 


or the product of two primes can be factored in two different ways. 
Similarly each prime doubles the number of ways, ¢.e., the maximum 
number is 2"-'. And these 2"-! are all different, for, suppose the 
2*-! ways of expressing k factors are all different, but multiplication 
by the k+1-th factor gives two ways the same, say (a? + b”) (7? + s?) and 
(c? + d?) (r? + 3°) give the same solution, then on expanding these it will 
be found that, whatever combinations are equated, the result is im- 


possible. E.g., suppose 
ar+bs=cs+dr and cr—ds = as—bdr, 
or (a—d)r =(c—b)s and (c+b)r=(a+d)s, 
öt pE A ind OE 
c—b=mr a+d=nr 
whence 


2a = ms+nr and 2b=ns—mr and a?+ = M(r?+s?). 


(5) S* can be expressed as an S in only one way.—For, at every 
multiplication by S one pair of signs in (2) fails, the upper signs if k 
is even, the lower if k is odd. 

Corollary. —(4) can be restated for powers of different S-primes 
instead of S-primes. 

(6) Every prime factor of an 8 is an S.—For, suppose a? +b = cd, 
c being any prime out of a*+ 67. Dividing through by c, we see that 
a and b must be both prime to e. Write a = mce+h, b = nck, 
where h and k are less than 4c, then ; 

a? + 6? = M(c)+h?+k?; 
In the latter 
case, take c, a prime out of c and put kh = m,cj4h, k = nc, tk and 
proceed in this way until a prime c” is reached ; then œ =h,+k,, an 
S; then, by (2), all the prime c’s are S’s, and c is an S. 


(7) If +y? = a? -'0%-1 has a solution at all, then since each 
prime occurs to an odd power, each must be an S. — Suppose the number 
of different primes is n. Now we may pick out any square to be a 
common factor of x? and y?. This square can be chosen in 

gP-l+g-l+r-l „.. WAYS 
(the ‘‘ total combinations’’ of the factors a?, a‘, . a? > , 03, b4. oe .-:) 
= gPratrt---" and with each choice the romaining factors give gr! 


solutions; hence we have 2”****:~' solutions in all. 


17166. (Communicated by D. Epwarpss, B.A.)—It is proposed to 
solve the following problem without the aid of the contrivance men- 
tioned in the Note. A uniform flexible chain is placed in a straight 
line on a smooth horizontal plane, parallel and close to the edge of a 
smooth inclined plane making an angle a with the horizon. If an end 
link slips over the edge, the other links will follow with acceleration 
/3g sin 3a, the part of the chain on the inclined plane forming a 
straight line inclined at 4x to the rest of the chain. Note.—The stated 
results easily follow by supposing the chain delivered into a smooth 
straight tube, the motion of which can be determined so that the 
pressure on it at every point vanishes, and then removing the tube. 


Corrections by the PROPOSER. 
A bracket should have been used; the result was meant for 
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(./3g sina)/3. Also the words ‘‘and the inclination to the edge” 
would have been inserted with advantage after the words ‘‘ the motion 
of which.” 


9896 & 10928. (9396.) (Professor WoLSTENHOLME, M.A., Sc.D.)— 
Given the asymptotes of a cuspidal cubic, find the envelope of the 
straight line (L) joining the three points where the cubic crosses its 
_ usymptotes, proving that it is an orthogonal projection of an hypotro- 
choid, the radius of the rolling circle being one-third that of the fixed 
circle, and the tracing point bisecting the radius on which it lies. Also 
prove that, if the tangent at the cusp C touch its envelope in P, and 
CP be divided in the ratio 1:2, the dividing point will be the point of 
contact of L with its envelope. Find the locus of the inflexion of the 
cubic, and the envelope of the tangent at the inflexion. 

(10928.) (Professor Mortey.)—In a cuspidal cubic let T be the 
asymptotes, c the cusp. It is well known that c lies on the maximum 
in-ellipse of T (Salmon, Curves, third edition, p. 158). Let U be this 
ellipse, c’ the point on it opposite c, U, the conic inscribed in T with 
centre c’, t and ¢, the points of contact of the fourth common tangent 
of U and U,. Prove that (1) the point on U, collinear with c and ¢, is 
the point of inflexion ; (2) the cusp-tangent and the inflexional tangent 
meet at t. 

Solution by C. E. Younaman, M.A. 

(10928.) Using areal coordinates, refer the cubic to the triangle 
made by a the line ci from cusp to inflexion, 8 the cusp-tangent ct, 
and y the inflexional tangent (+; its equation is then 

aè = M38; 
and any point A on it has coordinates proportional to (kA: 1: à). 
Let three such points A, u, » be collinear, and la+mB+-+y = 0 the line 
of them; then M+ 1lkA +m = 0; 7 
therefore the condition of collinearity is A+g +v = 0; and l and m are 
given by lk = Apt uv +v, m =—Apy. 
Thus the tangent at A must cut the cubic again at a'=—2a, and its 
equation is 8BA?a = k (2AB y) dene Coe sic eter at a'a". 
Also A'p’v’ lie on the line 4la—8m8 +y = 0. 
The point where the u and » tangents meet is 
(—2k?luv : 8m : Opd”) oo... cece cee we cee scenes (a). 
In the equation of the tangent put — (lka +m) for A, it becomes 
3A%a + 2alk?B + k (2mB— y) = 0, 
showing that the tangents at Au» touch the conic 
3a (2m8 — y) = k*1*B?. 
The polar of A for this conic is 
8a (2m — a5) + Bka (2mB— y) = 2K517B. 

The point a lies on this polar; hence the conic is the polar conic of 
the line Au». Evidently it goes through the cusp and there touches 
the cusp-inflexion line ; and when Awr is the line at infinity it becomes 
the ellipse U of the Question, touching the sides of T at their mid- 
points. Putting, then, 1 = m = 1, we have the equation 

3a (28— y) = PR? 
By writing the equation of an asymptote a'a” in the form 
Bra = 2ka3b— ky (à? + kà), 
4.€., ka? (28 —y)— 3ra — k?y = 0, 
we become aware of another conic inscribed in T, 
9a? + Aky (2B— Y) = O ec cecee eee cceececeeeee oe Uj. 
This is the U, of the Question ; for its centre (44°: 18:9) hes on U, 
and the tangent to U there is 27a = 4k"(B8 +y); parallel to ct the 
tangent at c. Now the fourth common tangent of U and U, is plainly 
28—y = 0; and that touches U at ¢ and U, at tı, where cz is trisected. 
We may see also that U, touches the cubic at the point of inflexion. 
[A third form of the equation of the tangent at A is 
Blaa + (m + A5)(2A5B + y) = 0, 
showing that the three tangents at A, u, y (collinear) touch the conic 
(3la + 278 +y)? = 8mBy, 
9.60, J (—3la) + /(2mB) + Vy = 0, 
a conic which also touches the sides of the triangle tic, and the lines 
Auv, A'u'y'. As a special case we have: 

The asymptotes of a cuspidal cubic, the line on which they cross the 

curve, the cusp-tangent, the inflexional tangent, and the line from 


cusp to inflexion, all touch a parabola; the last line being trisected at 
the point of contact.] 


(9396.) Let d, e, f be the points of contact of U with T, and let the 
asymptote a'a” cut tt, at land cc’ at l'; then al is one diagonal of the 
quadrilateral formed by T and ¢t,, and cc’ is the line of centres of conics 
inscribed in the quadrilateral; therefore cc’ bisects al at m, which lies 
also on ef. Since cc’ goes through O the centroid of T, it divides a'a” 
and ef in the same ratio, but em : mf = a'l : la"; hence dl = dl’. 

Hence, when T and U are projected into an equilateral triangle and 
its in-circle, on which c the cusp is marked, ¢ is found by taking arc 
dt = 2dc in opposite directions ; then we have ¢, as the pole of ct; and 
the inflexion 2 lies on ct produced with ci = 3ct. 


The envelope of ct is a tricusp hypocycloid with vertices at d, e, I. 
and cP = ct. The rolling circle for this tricusp is equal to (O), touches. 
it at c, and has centre c” on the circle aa’a’’. 
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Trisect cP, ct, ch, and cc” at p,q, 7, and s. Then q and P divide cf 
harmonically, so that P¢, is the polar of q for (O), and is perpendicular 
to Og or c’’p; thus the angle cpr is right, and pr touches the hypotro- 
choid traced by the point p carried by the circle s(se’) which rolls 
inside the circle O (Oc”) of three times its radius. Now the line L has 
in tic the equation 4a— 8f +y = 0 (see A’u’»’ above) ; it is then, in the 
projection, no other than pr. 

Take now for axes of reference the isotropic lines through O, so as to 
give circle U the equation zy—1=0. We may suppose that the 
asymptotes of the cubic touch this where x? = 1, since that makes O 
the centroid of the points of contact; one side of T is then z+y = 2, 
and all three are included in 


+y—8+6ry = 0 enn TEEN T. 
Let the cusp be (c, 1/c); then tis (1/c?, c?) : and for t, we get 
— æ@iy:1 = 2c: Act: (+1). 
Hence fori, x: y:1 = 2e (2—0) : 2(23—1) : c(c +1); 
and the equation of ti the inflexional tangent is 
c?x (2—c*) + cy (2e8—1) = 2(c*—c? +1). 
This touches its envelope at t, where ti = it’, and 
g: y: = 4c%§—Te +1: c(c6&—Tc8+ 4): -e (3 +1). 
The locus of i has equation T(U +9) = 32U ; 
and the envelope of ti 
T (U + 100)? + 16 (T + U)(T — 4U — 500) = 0. 
Both these curves have the same asymptotes as the cubic, and con- 
sist of three hyperbolic branches with vertices d, e, f. 
It should be noticed that c’, the centre of U,, is also the centre of 
the cubic, according to Chasles’ definition—the mean centre of the 


points of contact of any set of parallel tangents. For the tangential 
equation of the cubic, 4.e., the condition that pu+q8+ry = 0 should 


touch it, is (as appears by comparison with the equation a’a’’) 


4k3p> + 27q*r = 0; 
and the pole with respect to this of the line at infinity (1:1: 1) is the 
point p.4k3+¢q.18+7r.9 = 0. 
It is the same for U,, whose equation is 
Akp? + 9 (297+ qr) = 0. 


QUESTIONS FOR SOLUTION. 

17202. (Professor J. C. SwamrnaRayan, M.A.)—Two centres of 
force are situated at O and Q’ (OO’ = a) exerting forces of attraction 
equal mu (distance)" and muy’ (distance)”’ respectively. A particle rests 
in OO’ in equilibrium under the action of the two forces. If the 
particle is slightly displaced from its position of equilibrium, show that 
it oscillates, the time of a complete oscillation being 

Be] [{ (we) un + (uy -u wn h], 
where £ satisfies the equation (u’t)'" + (u) = a. 


17208. (Communicated by C. M. Ross, B.A.)—If the constants A, Ag, 
h, hg, be connected by the equations 


A [|| e-r du du dw = Ae {e00 dudvdw, 


A [[[r e Tau de dw = Ap ([[ectow se T dudvdw, 


where T= wtw; 
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prove that h = (2u +1)hy/3u, A = Hu [(2u + 1)/[8u} Ap, 
the integrations being in all cases from —w to +œ. (University of 
London M.A. Examination, 1894.]} 


17204. (Lt.-Col. ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, R.E.)—Can any integers N 

be expressed at once in all the four forms following? 
N = ttu? = 47-24 = Qugt— ty? = Qu,?—t,!. 

If so, give examples ; and state, if possible, the conditions necessary. 

17205. (J. J. BARNIVILLE, B.A.)—Resolve 

x§—827+3, zé—5r?—12, 23 +827+20, of —2127+ 8, 
w—17234+4, 29-1793+40, z$—2r?+3xr—2, T?—r?—2x +2, 

each into three factors. 


17206. (‘“ Sotrpus.’’)—Show that the equation whose roots are the 
sums of combinations of the roots of 
xi +p +q +re+s=0, © 
taken two at a time, is . 
(x? + pa + q)°— (x? + px + q)? q + (pr—4s)(x? + px + q)—17?—sp* + 4qs = 0, 
and give a method for deducing the corresponding equation relating to 
the roots of an equation of the n-th degree. 


17207. (N. Sankara AlyaR.)—Solve in positive integers the equa- 
tions x—y =a(u—v), bry = wv, where zx, y and wv are the variables. 


17208. (KrisHNA Prasan DE, M.A. Communicated by KESHUB 
Dass Dz.)—Prove that the envelope of all the Simson lines of a triangle 
is a three-cusped hypocycloid. 


17209. (C. E. Younaman, M.A.)—Given two concentric circles, a 
moving point A is taken on the first and a fixed point S on the second; 
a circle through S with centre A cuts the second again at B; and a 
circle through A with centre B cuts the circle (A) at Q,Q’. Prove that 
Q and Q’ describe a limacon; and, when this is a cardioide, that the 
envelope of circle (B) is two epitrochoids, one of them a trisectrix. 


17210. (Professor NEUBERG.) —On considère deux courbes 4, A’ 
rapportées aux mêmes axes Ox, Oy. Une parallèle à Oy rencontre Oz 
en P, Aen M, A’en M’. Les tangentes en M et M’ rencontrent Oz en 
Q et Q'. Trouver la relation qui doit exister entre les ordonnées PM, 
PM’ pour que l’on ait constamment m/PQ +n/PQ' = k; m, n, k étant 
des constantes. 

17211. (S. Narayanan, B.A., L.T.)—If a system of confocal conics 
be reciprocated with respect to an arbitrary point P, show that all the 
reciprocal conics have the same Apollonian hyperbola with respect 
to P. 


17212. (Professor SansAna, M.A.) — The directrix of a conic and 
two points being given, it is known that the locus of the focus is a 
circle. Discriminate the positions of the focus on the circle in order 
that the conic may be an ellipse, parabola, hyperbola, or two intersect- 
ing or coincident straight lines. 


17218. (A. M. Nessirr, M.A. Suggested by 17109.)—If S be the 
common focus of two parabolas, and SPQ cut them in P and Q, the 
tangents at P, Q are inclined at a constant angle. A proof by geo- 
metrical conics wanted. 


17214. (J. M. CuiLp.)—(1) If A, B, C, D are any four points on a 
straight line, and RR’ the common chord of the two circles described 
on AC, BD as diameters, then 

4(AB.BC.CD.AD) = (AD-—BC)*. RR”, 
(2) Deduce the formula A? = s(s—a)(s—b)(s—c). 

17215. (M. T. NarRaNIENGAR, M.A.)—Given the circum-circle and 

the orthocentre of a triangle, find the locus of the in- and ex-centres. 


17216. (K. S. PATRACHARI.)—P, Q, R are the points of contact of 
the in-circle of a triangle ABC with the three sides, and O is the ortho- 
centre. OP, OQ, and OR intersect the circles on AP, BQ, CR, respect- 
ively, as diameters in L, M, N. Show that the circle LMN touches 
the circum-circle of ABC. 


17217. (Professor LAUVERNay.)—Démontrer que, si un triangle aBy 
est à la fois inscrit et circonscrit à deux triangles homothétiques ABC, 
A’B'C’, l'aire aBy est moyenne géométrique entre les aires ABC, A’B'C’. 

17218. (Professor E. J. Nanson.)—If cos? x + cos? y + cos? z = 1 and 
x, Y, z each lie between O and m, then of the three sing, siny, sinz 
any two are greater than the third. 


17219. (C. H. HarpincHam.)—In any acute-angled triangle there 
are two angles whose ratio is less than å (1+ v5), and there are two 
whose difference is less than 30°. 


OLD QUESTIONS AS YET UNSOLVED (IN OUR COLUMNS). 
11984. (Professor CATALAN.)—Mettre le produit 
{1+2(—1)'} }2407(—1)'} {1 424(—1))} {14 28(-1)4} .., 
sous la forme P+Q(—1)!. Dans chacun des polynomes P, Q, déter- 
miner les coefficients des puissances de z. Quelle est la loi générale’ 
Déduire de ce probléme la décomposition de 


(1 + x*)(1 + x*)(1 + 28)(1 +x)... 
en une somme de deux carrés. 
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11949. (G. S. Carr, B.A.)—If five equal spherical conductors be 
placed with their centres at the corners of a square pyramid, an edge 
of the base being a, and the slant edge b, and, if the sphere at the 
vertex be insulated and charged, with electricity E, while the other 
spheres are connected to earth; show that, if r, the radius of the 
spheres, be small compared to their mutual distances, the charge in- 
duced upon each of the uninsulated spheres will be 


— {(ra /2)/(b (a V2 +22 +1)]}.E. 


12015. (C. LEUDEsSDORF, M.A.)—If 
A = bc—f?, B = ca-g?°, C=ab—h’?, F=gh—df, 
G = hf-bg, H = fg—ch, 


and if A’, B’, C’, F', G’, H’ denote similar expressions with regard to 
the accented letters a’, b', c', f, g', h'; prove that 
hf +h'f—bg'— b'g, gr +g'h, —af —a'f, ab’ +ba'—2hh’ 
C 
C' | 
VUG+hF+gC, WG+UF+f/C |. 
aG'+hF'+g9C', hG'+ dF’ + fC’ 


| G', F', 


12100. (Professor Muir, M.A., F.R.S.E.)—The roots of the quintic 
Bs Od S Oana (1) 
dzabe 
c d xa b 
b c dza 
| abcd 
are known, as the circulant on the left is resolvable into linear factors. 
Taking any quintic T + uL + vert pr +o = Qeens (2) 


and equating coefficients of like powers of x in (1) and (2), eliminate 
b, c, d from the resulting four equations. (See Analyst, ix, p. 5; Quar. 
Jour. Math., xvii, pp. 154-157, and p. 177, 1. 7.] 

12128. (Professor CHAKRIVARTI.)—A., B., C. throw three dice for a 
prize, the highest throw winning, and equal highest throws continuing 
the trial. At the first throw A. throws 18; prove that his chance of 
the prize is °623864 nearly. 

12215. (H. W. Secar, M.A.)—Show that the surfaces 

zyz = a8, x° (y? + 2°) = č (y?/2 + 2y’), 
cannot have a common tangent plane without touching one another. 

12866. (F. R. J. Hervey.)—Show that the two systems of forces 
represented by alternate sides of a continuously described closed 
polygon, formed by generating lines of a hyperboloid, are respectively 
equivalent to wrenches of equal intensity upon right- and left-handed 
screws of equal pitch, whose parallel axes are equally distant from, and 
in one plane with, the centre of the byperboloid. 
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At the Annual General Meeting, held on November 9, Mr. J. M. 
Bottomley was elected a member, and Mr. J. E. Littlewood was ad- 
mitted to the Society. 

The President mentioned the loss the mathematical world had 
sustained by the deaths of Mr. S. H. Burbury and Professor Chrystal : 
later, in presenting the De Morgan Medal to Prof. Lamb, he gave an 
account of the medallist’s scientific achievements. 

The meeting afterwards elected Officers and Council for the ensuing 
Session, Messrs. C. S. Jackson and T. J. Garstang acting as 
scrutineers. The list is as follows:—President, Dr. H. F. Baker; 
Vice-Presidents, Mr. J. E. Campbell, Prof. A. E. H. Love; Treasurer, 
Sir J. Larmor; Secretaries, Mr. J. H. Grace, Dr. T. J. I'A. Bromwich: 
other members of the Council, Mr. G. T. Bennett, Prof. W. Burnside. 
Mr. E. Cunningham, Mr. A. L. Dixon, Dr. L. N.G. Filon, Mr. J. H. 
Jeans. Mr. J. E. Littlewood, Prof. H. M. Macdonald, Major P. A. 
MacMahon, Dr. A. E. Western. 


The following papers were communicated :— 
Mr. J. E. Campbell : The Invariants of the Linear Partial Differ- 
ential Equation of the Second Order in Two Independent Variables. 
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Col. R. L. Hippisley : On Closed Linkages. 

Mr. H. Hilton : On Invariants of a Canonical Substitution. 

Mr. G. T. Bennett: The System of Lines of a Cubic Surface. 

Messrs. G. H. Hardly and J. E. Littlewood : The Relations between 
Borel’s and Cesaro’s Methods of Summation. 

Mr. W. P. Milne: A Method of Establishing the 27-line Configura- 
tion of a Cubic Surface. ; 

Col. Hippisley exhibited a most interesting set of models illustrating 
his paper. 

The President alluded to the retirement of Prof. Love, and to the 
incalculable debt the Society owed him for his many years services as 
Secretary. 
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